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A pvsry, hilly road wound up and down, here 
in broad light, there in deep shadow. It was a 
sweltering English summer day, and there was 
no wind; but a dry quiver was in the air at 
times, as though the parched earth panted. The 
birds chirped in feeble enjoyment of the drowsy 
heat, and the grasshopper shrilled incessantly from 
eool and tangled grasses. A lame traveller came 
toiling up « stiffish slope in the lane, bearing a 
bundle on his shoulder. The bundle, which was 
‘are and scunty, was slung on o walking-stick 
with a crook at the end of it. Arrived at the 
‘top of the slope, the lame traveller sat down in 
shadow on a smooth table of rock which cropped 
out beneath an elder-bush. He was lank in build, 
and sallow in complexion. His nose and his 
beard were each long and pointed, his check- 
bones were prominent, his cheeks sunken, and 
his eyes as bright as a hawk’s. The stone on 
which he sat wus in an English lane, and a true 
English landscape smiled and dozed around him ; 
but he, though dressed in a commonplace English 
costume, was evidently foreign to the scene. In 
age he might have been anything from five-and- 
twenty to five-and-thirty. 
The seat he had taken being a low one, and his 
figure tall and gaunt, his knees were ungrace- 
prominent. He sat in an attitude of great 
fatigue, his head drooping, and his arms hanging 
loose at hia sides. After a time, he shook off 


CHAPTER I.—HIRAM SEARCH. él 


renewed look of anxiety, he made another search 
in hia waistcoat pockets; and agaig-he smiled 
as he drew forth a single Iucifer-matey. Balanc. 
ing this between his finger and tlitemd, and 
regarding it as thouzh it were in some sort a 
curiosity, he opencd his lips and broke intd 
speech, 

‘T dew not think,’ he said, in slow distinct 
and nasal tones, ‘as there was ever anybody in 
my fam'ly as was yifted with mi-racklous powers. 
The professed apiritualist is not an animal I feel 
celled upon to admire, But if I am not an 
unwillin’ medium, there never was, an’ never 
will be, ech a phenomenon’ on the face of the 
universal globe. There ain't a breath Sf air 
stirrin’ at this minute ; but this is the last lucifer- 
match I have, an’ I’ve on’y got to strike it to 
raise some gentle zephyr that'll just come round 
the one corner that ain’t guarded an’ blow it out. 
Now, that’s 2 remarkable fact, an’ illustraytive 
of my general luck, An’ if anybody was to be 
here, an’ I was to bet ‘on the zephyr, the atmo- 
sphere would lie in dead stillness till this matgh | 
had burned clean through, an’ then most likely 
it'd blow a tornado just to rile me’ He ‘has 
with a look and voice of weary gravity. §iPhis 
old country ain’t so thick crowded os I used to, 
fancy ; or if it is, it’s my luck that drives the 
people off any road I h to be trévellin’. 
if this lucifer don’t strike, dr if is blows out, 


this broken look, and began to explore his waist-| or the pipe won't draw, I shan’t see a hunlan 
coat pockets with an aspect of anxiety. A smile | creetur’ for ten mile, If hy any chance I get 


crossed “his features; and between finger and 
thumb he drew out a very little bit of twist 


tobaceo. This he shredded with an enormous 


pocket-knife, and packed carefully into the bo 
of a well-blacked clay-pipe. Then, with a 
VoL, XIX. . 


| air contrairy.’ 


: He made gy uly elaborate for light- 
‘ing the match. He took of ar Sond Seine 


om the 


a light, I ehail prob’ly find a 
rely 


road, immediately after. Ay, 
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felt hat, laid it above his knees, and drew him- 
back upon the stone until the hat and his 
{ gaade a little cave of safety for the lucifer. 
i Ther he rubbed the end of the match gently on 
' @ Wit of roughened stone, and smiled to sce the 
| flame. He gave an anticipatory pull at his Pipe, 
; in, bent above the light, and pul! 

gently till flame and tubacco just kissed each 

Then came disaster, 
the weary traveller had turned his head, 
ight have seen through the ae boughs 
' of the elder-bush a gun-tanned healthy face with 
e pair of honest gray eyes alive with fun. A 

ounyz man clad in @ suit of dark tweed lay with 
H his elbows on the grass, with hia chin supported 
; on his handa. The band of his hat was stuck 

fullgpf flies, and a disjointed fishing-rod luy on 

the beside him. The strap of his creel 
| pullidg tightly at his shoulder, seemed to indi- 
eate prosperity in sport, Close to his sun-tanned 
erat were the hairy face, black muzzle, and 
littering eye of a broken-haired terrier. The 
og’s hind-lega quivered with readiness to obey 
en expected order, and his black nose weinkled 
and his eyes glittered as if he understood the 
coming mischief. At the critical second recorded, 
the young man slightly raised his head and gave 
an almost imperceptible wave of the right hand. 
| Witt o bark and w leap the terrier flew through 
j the hedge, and lighting on the traveller's shoulders 
; for the ion of a second, bounded over his 
hi twisted himself round ond barked himself 
| backward along the dusty road, recoiling at each 
@xplosion like a canine cannon, The truvellex 
adropped the extinguished match and reached 
out in sudden anyer for a stone, Before his 
hand had secured the missile, he drew it back 
agnin, = Tuin’t no use throw’ stones at Destiny,’ 
he said resignedly, ‘1 might ha’ been prepared 
for it. I'd rather it had been the gentle zephyr, 
though, becawe then I might ha’ took credit for 
bein’ a prophet. But even that consulation ‘d be 
tew much for a man like me to look for.’ 

The unseen auditor was grove, as if his jest 
| had dulled. There was even o slight look of 
+ shame upon his face, 

'  —*T ameant to la’ made that smoke do for 
dinuer, soliloquised the traveller mournfully. 
| He turned to one side and untied the lean bundle. 
| *Ridicalous amall sum of money twopence is, ain’t 
i it} An’ a ridicalous small amount o! bread an’ 
| cheese it buya Wal, Hiram, you’ve played the 
i prodigal ; an’ I reckon you'll ha’ to come down to 
the swine-husks yet. Hand ’ew in at once; I’m 
@ for em, 1’m holler enoush to be ready 
fll up with nigh a'most anythin’. —Iello! 
+Aig you hungry!’ 
is query was addressed to the deg, who 
eating imself in aafety, had et first sat down 
: to in comfort; and now seeing the bundle 
open, ronsed over to the traveller with something 
the air of a friend dropping in casually to dine. 
The man broke off a amall—a very small piece 
| Of bread and offe it The terrir walked 
, round it, eniffed at it, winked ot it with both 
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' he 
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i evéa, then gravely seating himself in the dus’ 
yawned looked into space with a snighis 


pretence of not having seen the proffered bread 
| at all, and: of being there quite accidentally for 
| wome altogether different end. 
, _' No,’ said the traveller, deliberately masticating 
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the rejected morsel ; ‘you air not hungry. When 
you air, you'll know better’n turn your nose 
up at dry bread. An’ Ill tell you what ‘tis, 
my ca-nine friend, I you never may be. 
Hunger’s a real cruel t for man or beast 
to suffer—a real cruel thing it is. If you’d the 
brains to have the heart, you'd be nigh on cryin’ 
to see a citizen of the Great Republic takin’ his 
last meal with a hunderd an’ fifty mile afore him, 
an’ blank starvation at the end of it.—Goin’, are 
you? Wal, good-bye. I s'pose my conversation ’s 
kind 0’ dull to a prosperous dog like you.’ 

The dog saw what the traveller did not see ; 
he saw his master rise noiselessly behind the 
hedge and slouch along beside it with wary foot- 
steps; and he fullowed. The young man shook 
a warning finger at the terrier; and he, com- 
prehending the sign, went quietly in lis master’s 
train. By-and-by the young man, being out of 
earshot of the lame traveller, began to run; and 
the dog atill kept ot his heels. Reaching a stile, 
the master halted there, and kneeling in the grass, 
beckoned the dog to him. Then detaching a joint 
of the fishing-rod from the bundle, he motioned 
the terrier to take it. ‘Home, at once!’ he said 
with a warning finger raised once more. With a 
wag of the tail, the dog took the slender joint 
between his teeth and trotted gravely towards a 
lofty white house which stood upon the slope of 
a hill a mile away. The dog’s master sat down 
upon the stile, and drawing from his pocket a 
well-stocked cigar-case, he began to smoke. The 
civar-case bure a monogram and a crest; and its 
owner, though plainly attired, looked like an 
English gentleman from head to heel. His broad 
shoulders and deep chest gave indications of 
physical strength and soundness, and his tanned 
cheeks were ruddy with health. His face was 
nob remarkably handsome, but he was good- 
looking enough to pass in a crowd; and his 
bronzed hand swept now and again over a 
moustache which gave character and manliness 
to his countenance. The carriage of his head was 
perhaps a trifle haughty; but he was an only 
son, aud was accustomed to Laving his own way. 
That circumstance may have helped to docile 
the fashion in which he should carry his head 
on his shoulders. Hia figure was almost perfect 
in its combination of strength and grace; and 
there was that exquisitely clean and healthy look 
about him which is the especial attribute of the 
well-bred British man. When the lame traveller, 
having finished his scanty meal, came limping 
down the lane with the lean bundle still over 
his shoulder, he caught sisht of the figure a 
hundred yards away, and scanned him with keen 
eyer. 

»*Old country,’ he said to himeelf voicelessly, 
‘boasta of a likely-lookin’ sort. 0’ aiee Clean. 
grit all through, some on ‘em, an’ lots of it, but 
no lumber, ‘Now, that’s a lord o° the sile, I 
reckon. J.ooks born to order other folks around 
while he slides along easy.’ Then he caught 
aie of the cigar. ‘Guess, I'll come on him for 
a light,” he said; and his lank hand sought the 
pocket in which his pipe reposed. ‘No,’ he 
continued in an irresolute voice; ‘can’t ventur’ 
on that bit o' consolation yet. I shall ha’ to keep 
that for supper; but I may as well get a light, 
limped on with one gaunt arm 
jerking at his side, and with his scanty bundle 
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held on the crosked stick over his shoulder. ‘No,’| ‘It’s fairish,’ said the traveller, ‘what there ix 

| he said as he drew nearer ; ‘I can’t afford | of it, But il say this about your country, 

i to have the weight of a fasee on my mind for | mister—it's the wust country in the Ind globe 

! the next three hours; I should have it cryin’ | to be poor in.’ R 

‘ out at me every step, an’ I should be fightin’{* ‘Have you been poor in many countries?’ 

; not to amoke all the way. I’ve got to keep that} asked the gentleman lightly. 

: pipe for supper. It’s the supper I shall have, ‘A few, said the traveller grimly, ‘It might 
an’ that’s a fact’ Drawing near the stranger,| be—I don’t know as it will be—but it might 
















i he flung him a ‘Good afternoon,’ which sounded | be satisfactory to you tv know 
| discourteous and ive. “Youll deliver the note, won't you!’ said the 
: ‘Good afternoon,’ said the stranger in a round | Englishman, halt turning away. ¢ 
: cheery voice. ‘Going on to Brierham ?’ ‘Wait a minute, mister. It might be satis- 
‘If that’s the next town on this road,’ suid the | factory to you to know that you're the man that’s 
lame traveller, ‘I’m goin’ there’ turned my fortune. You might like to know it, 
‘Yes, said the young Englishman, rising and! if you hear o’ me again. An if ever you get in 
. walking into the dusty road; ‘it’s the next/a real corner, you might do worse than ask 
, town.’ Providence to furnish a mo-mentry intetriew 
' Can you tell me how fur ‘tis?’ asked the} with Hiram Search, That’s me I ain't a lot" 
| ¢raveller. to look at; but if ever you’re cornered, you ask 
| ‘About nine miles,’ returned the other. ‘If | to see me.’ * 
| you are willing to earn a few shillings, I will ask | ‘You are really very good, said the English- 




















you to take a note for me.’ man with a satire too gruve fur the other's com- 
‘ — §T guess,’ responded the lame traveller, ‘]’m | prehension._You won't forget the note, will 
| game to du a good deal for half a dollar? you? Goud afternoon? : 
| *Hard-up?” asked the young man carclessly. They parted, and went their separate ways; #4 






' It was not insolently meant; but the other | the Englishman saunteritig blithely with rod and 
: fired at it, He cooled again, or restrained lim- | well-filled creeL; the American lonping = atoli@ly 
1 self, and answered: ‘I am willin’ to sell any | under a burden which, pitifully light us it was, 
service I can vender to anybody who can pay | seemed almost too heavy fur him, A score of 
me.’ times as he went, lliran Search drew ont the 
! ‘Wait a minute, then, atid the stranger; and | half-sovereign from his pocket, and having gazed 
' drawing a note-bouk from his breast-pocket, | at it, returned it. A hundred times he felt care-- 
he wrote a few lines upon one of its pages, | fully with thumb and finger, to muke etre that if 
pencilling the letters with apparently minute | had not been apirited away. ® 
care. Then tearing out the leaf, he folded it,} ‘Il make a stroke with you, my heuuty, said 
and wrote an addresa upon it, ‘A<k for Mr] Hiram, standing still. to contemplate the coin; 
Valentine Strange at the Manor House. Any-| after which he put the half-sovereign back into 
body will direct you. And this will pay you| hia pocket, and went on, with one gaunt Jeg 
for your trouble’ He «drew out a purse as he} limping and one gaunt arm jerking until again 
spoke, and made a feint of being disappointed | the desire to realise the possession of good fortune 
as he looked into it. ‘I’ve nothing but gold! } came upon him, Then the coin came out ance 
he said. ‘Well, there you are, You don’t earn | more, and Hiram stood still to admire it. ‘1t’s 
| half a sovereign so easily every day, I anppose?’ | like the fairy’s tent Uncle Josh used to read to 
; The traveller took’ the coin) and answered | us about out of Arabian Néghts, You kin pack 
‘ simply: ‘If yor'll sav how much of this I an |it in a nutshell, an’ it'll spread into boaftl an’ 
to Keep, 17] hand over the balance at the other | lodgin’ over a hunderd an’ fifty mile. Money’: 
end. a yreat ide Saves kerryin’ about a house along 
‘Oh,’ said the other carelessly, ‘keep the Jot.’ with you. | It’s plaster for a eore foot, an’ fool 
“Wal, said the traveller, pocketing the coin/to your empty stomach, an’ comfort all over. 
with unchanged visage, ‘I s'pose you can afford |I could fight a wagin-load o’ auch fellera as | 
it, It’s the first wind o’ good fortune as has {| waa an hour Ugo. When I think o’ that poor 
blowed my way for many’s a day, an’ that’s a| crectur’ settin’ down to his last hunk o’ bread a 
: fact. I can’t pive you a permanent address to | mile or tew back, I feel like 4 manumitéed nigger 
| write to just at present; but if ever you happen | lookin’ at a mean white, an’ longin’ to’ kiok him 
‘ to be in want of a good turn, you've on’y got! ont u’ pure contempt.’ 
to find me, an’ I'll spend my last dollar to} With thia jubilant statement, Hiram put the 
, serve you.’ coin away finally, and jerked ulong until, bent. 
i _ *That’s very good of you,’ said the young| nearly double with fatigue and pain, he res@hed 
| Englishman, with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘Youre|the town, and inquired for the Manor House, 
| an American, I think?’ It wos a mile beyond the town, said the mau 
; *Yes, said the traveller, drawling on the word ;| he questioned, iram gt ed in spirif; but 
; snd added ‘Sir’ as though that were an attea-: he buckled loyally to his t#&k, and went on. 
et os not of respect, but of added affirmation. | Evening was merging slowlyginto night ; but o 
: are not many Americans who think it | street lamp shed its rays ae a stone column 
worth while to try their fortunes in the old | beside » gateway, and on the column he teu 
country,’ in graven letters, ‘The Manor House? “He 
‘No,’ said the lame traveller with great dryness. | passed through the gateway rr Op ae and 
ey air a sensible people, as a rule.’ walked painfully along a Bee rive. ‘To 
The other laughed. see how longly an’ restired the, Mig ‘folks live 
‘You don’t seem to be favourably inpreseed|in this small island,’ said Hiram contempla- 
with England P tively, ‘you might think ef hull prairies could 
4 
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be bad for askin’): The drive was nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length; but the lame 
tra went pluckily along it, and at last 
halfed before a grim-locking old house of dark 
stone. There was not a light visible ; and Hiram 
carched for the bell-hondle in some miagivi 
st the place should prove empty The pe 
he rang rounded solitary and funereal, but it 
brought an immediate answer. The footman 
leoked down on Hiram Search and his bundle 
“qith one glance of swift disdain, and closed the 
door in his face. Hirum took the bell-handle 
in his lean fingers and pulled as though he 
were sounding an alarm of fire. 

The footman returned indignant. 
a-makin’ that row for?’ he demanded. 

It sounded like o foreign tongue to the 
Amcrican, Hiram looked, and beheld the scoff 
and scorn of his own people—a flunkey. He 
4adi never before seen one so near at hand. The 
fovtninn was a gorgeous creature, crimson plush 
and silk stocking as to his lower man, sky-blue 
and white powdered in his higher parte, He 

- planted*a trim shoe, with a bu'bous ankle and 

a slim calf above it, on the doorstep, and sur- 

veyed the poor traveller with an ineffable lordly 

disdain 

*When you re-quire to know what a man 
watts, said Hiran gravely, ‘it’s a roundabout 
way to shut the door on him. You should find 
ou first, an’ shut the door after, 

Tean’t stend ’eah all night, returned the foot- 
man with such an assumption of the fine-gentle- 
mag accent as he could compass, ‘Wottah yah 
want? 

‘Young man, said Hiram severely, ‘your 
clothes air tew many for you. You are not 
Lord-Juatice an’ Chief Gold-stick in Waitin’-—yet.’ 

‘Wotter yer want?’ cried the footiman, angrily 
relapsing into the tone of his native Hammer- 
sinith, 

“1 dew not want a po-lite male help,’ returned 
Hiram with aggravating slowness of nasal delivery ; 
‘aw when 1 dew—if ever I dew—thia is not the 
atoré T shall apply at.—The footman gazed into 

i the darkness over Hiram’s head, and stood there 
| as if impervious to the sharpest shaft‘of satire.— 
‘Take that in to your master, you;-you gilded 
menial !? quoth the lame traveller, ashe produced 
the note. 

‘Hany hanswer?’ asked the gilled menial 
with sublime contempt, He hoped inwardly that 
this quer Person ment be a hegging letter-writer, 
and that it might be his own happy lot to see him 
off the premises, 

‘Ack your master, you po-maytum’d slave!’ 
retained fhe messenger. “Hiran’s republican 
potee arose ot the mere notion of a flunkey. 

te knew that there was no great probability of 

an answer being intrusted to his keeping : but 
it was something for the free citizen of an enlight- 
enel eval to “triumph over this remnant of 
the enslaved ageg, in a darkened monarchical 
realm, even so fat 
door again, 

“Wait there, said the footman in his lordliest 
tones, He made as if to close the door; but 
the lamo traveller thrust in his bundle. 

‘Shut that door again afore you've done my 
arrand, you poor clothes-hoaa,’ said Hiram, ‘an! 
Pil ring the bell off the handle.’ 
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‘Hosking’ said a voice from the hall, ‘what’s 
the matter there?’ 

*Pusson with @ note, air, said the footman, 
with o sudden change of tone, 

Hiram looked round the figure of the footman, 
and saw standing in the hall a gentleman who 
carried a billiard cue in his hand. He had dis- 
carded coat and waistcoat, and stood in a spotless 
white shirt, with one brilliant stud Psa dre 
the breast of it. Close-cut, well-groomed hair, 
with a reddish tinge in it; eyebrows and mous- 
tache a shade darker; forehead high and smooth ; 
outline of the face an almost perfect oval. Eyes 
large, dark-gray, and luminous. Nose, mouth, 
cal chin a trifle womanish, but finely modelled. 
These details the lame traveller’s hawk-like eyes 
took in at a single glance. 

‘Gentleman, said Hiram to himself. ‘ British 
breed, Strength, delicacy, an’ stayin’ power, 
These criticisms related to physique only. Hiram 
made no pretence to an ability to read character 
in that off-hand fashion; but he was an intense 
and therefore a ready admirer of British physical 
development. 

* Pusson with a note, sir, said the fuotman. 

‘For whom?’ asked the gentleman. 





‘Valentine Strange, Es-quire,’ said Hiram from | 


the darkness. 

‘Come in, said the gentleman; and Hiram 
entered, limping and jerking in his yait, dusty 
and worn out with travel—‘ Where is the note? 
Who sends it?’ 


his bundle to his shoulder again. 

The footman had hastily seized a salver and 
placed the little missive wpon it. 

The gentleman took the note, opened it, sur- 
veying Hiram Search the while, then read it 
a little slowly and with a puzzled look. Having 
read it, he glanced at Hiram with an inquiring 
smile, glanced through the note ayain, and looked 
once more ut Hiram. The note was in English, 
but written in Greek characters, and ran thus : 


Dear Vau-—I have nothing to say: but I 
wanted to give the queer fish who curries this 
something to do to excuse charity. Let me know 
if you receive it—Yours, GeragD Lumpy. 


‘Come this way,’ said Valentine Sirens 
Hiram, limping and jerking gauntly, followed 
into a Dbilliard-room, "There sat a diminutive 
man with a bald head, smoking a cigar, which 
looked too large for him. The diminutive man 
looked up and glanced from one to the other. 
Hiram, with his bundle hung on its stick over 
his shoulder, returned his regard. The diminu- 
tive man had a@ merry face, which looked at 
once old and young. Either he was not yet 
old enough to have grown a benrd or was clean 
shaven—a matter not easily decided at a cursory 
glance. His head shone like a billiard ball, 
and below the baldness lay the slightest ring 
of light hair, which he smoothed with his right 
hand as he surveyed Hiram, and then looked 
inguiringly at Strange. 

Where did you get this note?’ asked the 
master of the house. 

*Somewheer ‘bout five hunderd mile back, 
countin’ by a lame man’s measure,’ responded 
Hiram. ‘You might call it ten.’ 
| ‘When did you get it?’ 
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‘Your po-lite menial has the note,’ slinging | 
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eon look tired, , ,? said Bi unter locate: 5 

« Appearances,’ return iram, ‘air not always 
deceptive’ His long face was pallid with fatigue 
and hunger. He could scarcely draw himself 
upright to assert his manhood. 

‘Where are you going ?’ 

* London,’ he answered briefly. 

‘Were you paid for bringing this note?’ Strange 
asked. 

‘I was so,’ returned the messenger. 

“What are you? Have you a trade?’ 

*Compositor, Clerk, Auctioneer, Smith, Builder, 
Cabinet-maker. I ain’t partickler.’ 
‘It seems not. You’re an American, of 


' course ?? 


ST am so,’ said Hiram. 

‘Well,’ said Strange, regarding him with o 
comic seriousness, ‘this is a very important docu- 
ment indeed. Had it been intrusted to careless 
hands, I dare scarcely guess what terrible con- 
sequences might have come about. You have 
proved a trusty messenyer, and you deserve to 

rewarded. There’s an extra half-crown for 
rou? 

: Hiram solemnly pouched the coin, and spoke 
‘Look here, mister, If you don’t mind, 
I want to ask a question. Who wrote that 


' note ?? 


‘Why do you want to know?’ asked Strange. 
‘Wal,’ said Hirum, shifting his bundle and 


; lifting his lame foot to ease it, ‘so fur as I know, 


I ain't superstitious, but I dew believe in luck. 
The man that wrote that note brought the first 
streak of luck I've had sence I landed iu this 
country. Now, you’ve widened the streak—not 
much; but you've widened it, an’ I’m thenkful 
for it. From this out, I’m bound to prosper. 
Things like this don’t happen for nothin’, I 
guess. Now, I want to know the name o’ the 
man that did me this good turn. If it’s all 
the sume to you, mister, 1 should like to know 


' it. 


‘There you are, said Strange, laughing mis- 
chievously, He laid the note on the edge of 
the billiard-table, and pointed with his little 
finger to the signature, which, like the rest of 
the brief epistle, was in Greek characters. To 


' his surprise, the gaunt Yankee leaning over it 
' evinced no dismay or wonder, but spelled it out 
' with a rugged finger, fullowing it letter by 
_ letter, 


‘Gerard Lumby,’ he said quietly to himself, 
and repeated the name once or twice—‘Gerard 
Lumby. Thank you, mister, I shan't forget.’ 

‘Ah!? said Strange, still smiling, ‘you read 


. Greck, do you? Did you master the contents of 


this important state document by the way?’ 
‘There’s your coin, Colones’ said Hiram, 
throwing the half-crown on to the green cloth 


, of the table. His sallow features flushed and 
; his keen eyes glittered with anger. He drew 
himself to his full height, and wheeling round, | wreaths. 
: he walked from the room without a limp. ‘Here, | were combletely ingulfed, passengers were under 





‘This afternoon,’ Hiram answered, ‘four hours 
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The flunkey smiled, thinking his own wounded 
honour avenged. iy 

‘I was allays inclined to wonder, up till now, 
how it come about thata man an’ a Britisher 
could bear to have sech a creetur’ as a flunkey 
foolin’ round at all. But I guess there's a spice 
of the flunkey in the Britisher himself, when 
all’s told, an’ mebbe that’s the reason,’ 

Hoskins slammed the door upem his heels and 
retired with dignity. Valentine Strange took up 
the coin from the billiard-cloth, and threw it 
away aot angry rendom. It passed throngh the 
er of the room, struck a door opposite, 
and rolled with a clear silver tinkle down the 
mosaic floor of the hall. Strange laughed con- 
strainedly. 

‘TI think,’ said the bald-headed man, removing 
his cigar to make way for the oheareaone' i 
think the Yankee scored.’ 4 


REMINISCENCES OF SOME SEVERE 
WINTERS. 


Troucn last winter was a remarkable one, and 
one of the most austere, in our temperate latitude, 
within the experience of the present generation, it 
is far from being unprecedented, even during the 
yresent century. Several times during the dast 
eighty or ninety years, we have Leen snowed up 
and be-frozen to an extent quite equal to, or eyen 
exceeding in severity, the winter of 1880381, 
as some of the following reminiscences will 
show. 

In 1837, a8 some of our readers may perhaps 
remember, there was an unusually heavy fall of 
snow over the whole of the United Kingdom, but 
the effects of which appear to have been most 
keenly felt in England, In former days, a snow- 
Ulock was perhaps less inconvenient than at the 
present time, inasmuch as the travelling public 
was much more Jimited; but, on the other hand, 
those who did venture a journey were consider- 
ably more exposed to privations than travellers 
nowadays. In the early part of the year above 
named, the mail-coach system was completely 
derangel ; and communication between different 
parts of the country was for a time at a stand- 
still. Abou#the middle of January, in the mid- 
land countica of England, and particularly on the 
borders of Northampton and Warwick, the snow 
lay at a great depth. In some parts, thé drifts 
exceeded twenty feet in height; and tracks of 
rouds, or traces of coaches or travellers, were not 
discernible, The Cambridge coach on its way 
to the Metropolis on Thursday imorning the 
20th of January, stuck fast in a hollow part 
of the road, and remained in that situation, pas- 
sengers, mails, and all, with the snow drifting over- 
bead, until the following day, when it was released 
by the aid of fourteen horses, Nor is this a soli- 
tary instance. Coaches were, in nearly arr 
of the south country, overtaken in a similar 
manner, aud in many cases Abandoned in the 
At St Albans, where several coaches 


you flunkey!? he calle out in the hall, ‘let :the necessity of fighting their way on foot to the 


{ me out o’ this, d’ ve hear?’ 
Hoskins strolled slowly to the | carrying the ladies, 


The majestic 
door and opened it, 


| _ ‘You an’ your master, said the indignant | was the prevalence of a virulent ig 
| Hiram, pansing in the doorway, ‘air a pair? 








nearest shelter; those of the more stalwart sex 


of 1837 
woes which 


A distinguisiing feature of the 


 y {raged epidemically in nearly all party of England 
_ & 


% 
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and Scotland. Whole families were attacked ; and having seen to the safety of all lives, Purves 
though the malady was not looked upon as being determined, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
attended with great danger, not a few cases ended passengers, to return to the vehicle and protect 
fatally. In London, the conduct of business was his charge, This he did, taking with him eome 
impeded by a great number of persons being bread and meal—the only provisions to be had. 
incapacitated for their every-day occupations; and On the following day, some refreshments of « 
not only eo, but its immediate cffects on trade better nature were taken to him; and he con- 
were considerable, Butchers, bakers, and pro- tinued faithfully to maintain his post until the 
vision merchants, in general complained Joudly coach was dug out four days later. 
of a wholesale falling away in customers’ appetites, Quite as unfortunate was ‘The Telegraph’ in 
Medical practitioners and apothecaries were, of its journey from Glasyow to Ayr on the same 
vourse, proportionally busy; while hosiers were day. Having stuck fast a short distance from 
at their wits’ end to mect the demand for flannels King’s Well, with no possibility of escape, the 
and mufifers. Nor did the epidemic confine its vuard, driver, and outside passengers huddled 
ravages to this country; it extended to the con- themselves inside the coach as best they could, 
tinent. Jn Berlin, forty thousand persons were and there remained until the following day, One 
said to be affected with it; and in France, where unfortunate passenger, for whom there was no 
the doctors termed it La Crippe, its consequences available space in the interior of the conveyance, 
were even more serious than in England. attempted to make his way to King's Well on 
The north of England and a considerable por- one of the horses; but the task was a hopeless one, 
tion of Seotland were visited during March 1827 and the poor man perished in the storm. 
by a violent snow-storm, The avea over which The winter of 1819-20 saw a great snow-storm 
it extended was covered to a great depth, and the | oversprend (ireat Britain and Ireland. So keen 
face of the earth, in some of the flxt country had been the frost, that about the beginning of 
districts, seemed like a trackless waste. Some January in the latter year, loaded carts tor.several 
hamlets were likened to rabbit-warrens, as the days passed over the Clyde at Rentrew, and foot- 
houses were only discernible by a hole excavated passengers at Erskine, On Sunday evening the 
in front of the door. The town of Jnnark was 16th of January, the streets of Edinburch pre- 
for a whole week completely cut off trom the sented all the appearance of a Canadian storm. 
outgide world, and the inhabitants to a consider. Snow fell densely, and was 60 dry, from the keen- 
ablé extent from cach other, During that time, ness of the atmosphere, that it was driven in 
not a vehicle of any description entered or left grent clouds, and accumulated in enormous wreaths 
the town; while the rare appearance of a fuligned ut street corners, During the week, on the 
pedestrian from the country only made the ettect Glasgow Road, at the village of Corstorphine, it 
more dismal, On Sunday the dth of March, uo Iny at a depth of from eight to ton fect; while 
ehureh door was opened in the burgh. in Fife the ground was generally covered to a 
Mail communication was, as a matter of course, depth of four fect. Su intense was the cold, that, 
nearly paralysed ; yet a vigorous Post-office fought on Tuesday morning the 18th, the great water- 
againss the clements with indefatigable purposo pipe at the reservoir on the Castle Hill, Edinbargh, 
in the exercise of its great trust,  Mail-guards was found to be frozen--a circumstance that had 
were the heroca of the hour, many of them not occurred for thirty years before. In the 
deservedly 60. On a conch becoming imbedded South, a similar state of things prevailed, The 
in the snow, it remained for the guard to hurry Thames at Woolwich was frozen in several parts 
forward the mail-bags as best he could, which he to a thickness of five feet: while at Lambeth, it 
generally did by floundering forward with them was said that one piece of ice reached a thickness 
on horseback ; or he might, if he could, as was of twelve feet. 
done in suine enses, drag them along the surface — Following on such o storm as this, the inevitable 
of the snow. If all means of trambit failed, it thaw, particularly if it came suddenly, would 
was his duty to remain with and protect his necessarily be as inconvenient for the time as the 
charge - by no means an wnnecessary task in days storm itself, The thaw in some parts of Scotland 


when the footpad was not an unknown personage, 
Purves, the guard of the Edinburgh and Dumfries 
mail, the ‘Royal Bence? deserves honourable 
mention, This coach, which set out from Edin- 
burgh accompanied by a chaise, both with full 
complements of passengers, experienced the dread- 
fal storm of Saturday the 3d of March, At 
Devineglen, in Nithadale, both vebiclea were 
brought to o stand-still by a 
to he twenty feet deep, 
either advance or retreat, and the snow drifting 
with blinding fury, Purves thereupon, at no 
email risk, carried nearly all the passengers 
through the snow to a amithy, which fortunately 
Was ouly three hundred yards distant. Having 
accomplished this, his next task was to unyoke 


and save the horses, which he succeeded in doing, , ancient burgh. 
with the assistance of a considerable nuniber of; 


men, after three hours of etrenvons exertion, 


Besides the mails, there was a goodly number ! 
gf valuable packages in the couch; and alter’ 


8 great wreath, said, 
with no possibility of’ 


set in suddenly, and great floods ensued. The 
Water of Leith, on Monday morning fhe 24th of 
Jannary, presented a spectacle truly imposing, 
Down the valley of the Dean rolled, with majestic 
fury, a great volume of water, carrying with it huge 
Tiasses of ice, wood, stones, and other débris, At 
Bonnington Mills, where the ice had not yet given 
‘way, its impetuous course was impeded ; and then 
the dammed-up stream quickly overflowed its 
banks as far back as Canonmille Distillery ; over- 
spread the gardens at the back of Canonmills vil- 
lage and Logie Green ; burst through tho wall at 
the end of Warriston Crescent, and speedily filled 
the spacious park there.—At Dumfries, so high did 
the river rise, that some of the lower lying parts 
more resembled a district of Venice, than of the 
In Bridge Street and Brewery 
Street, where the water was lashing against the 
windows and oozing through the doors, 2 gondola 
would doubtless have been hailed with delight. 
The winter of 1520 was in some respects even 
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exceeded in severity by that of 1814 In January | full presceica of her faculties, to her family and 
of the last-rmentioned year, the snow near Glasgow | friends, who had given her up for lost, She said 


lay level with the tops of the hedges, and several 
coaches, caught in snow-wreaths, had to be aban- 
doned, So intense had been the frost, that, on 
Friday the 21st, several londed wagons, each weigh- 
ing thirty-two hundredweight, crossed the Clyde at 
Dalmarnock Ford. At Kelso, a number af persons 
availed themselves of this state of things to indulge 
in a species of diversion which has only been 
practised on rare occasions. Some of the respect- 
able inhabitants of the town decided to celebrate 
the reign of Jack Frost by holding a dinner on 
the ice; and instructions were accordingly given 
to the jolly host of the Queen’s Head to provide 
a feast on the middle of the river Tweed. A 
commodious pavilion, comfortably heated with 
stoves, having been erected midway in the river, 
a hot and sumptuous dinner was served therein 
to between forty and fifty persons. On the cloth 
being removed, the chairman gave ‘ King George,’ 
which was drunk with three times three; and 
among other toasts and sentiments that followed, 
were—‘Lord Wellington and our gullant armies 
in France ;’ ‘General Frost, who so signally 
foucht last winter for the deliverers of Europe, 
and who sapports the present company ;’ and 
‘Both sides of the Tweed, and God preserve us in 
the middle,” The company were much pleased to 
have with them an old inhabitant who had been 
present at a similar entertainment, held at the 
same place, during the memorable winter of 1740, 
when part of an ox was roasted on the ice. 

In the course of the winter of 1814, not only was 
the list of persons who perished in the snow a 
painfully long one, but many animals were lost, 
particularly sheep. There’ were, however, some 
remarkable instances of the latter being rescued, 
after a protracted entombment, One belonging 
to a gentleman in the south of Scotland, was 
rescued after having been buried for six weeks, 
It was not niuch the worse for its imprisonment ; 
for, after a little stumbling, it was able to walk 
home before the shepherd, and by-and-by, was as 
strong as the rest of the flock, On the 22] of 
February, a sheep belonging to a farmer in Ber- 
wickshire was dug out, alter having been for 
fourteen days entombed in the snow. Instances 
might be :multiplied of animals having existed 
thus for a considerable period in a state of semi- 
torpidity, when protected from the frost by a sub- 
stantial covering of snow. 

Neither are inatances wanting of the almost mira- 
culous preservation of human beings when buried 
in a drift-wreath. Few more remarkable than the 
following will be found, which occurred at the vil- 
lage of Impington, about three miles from Cam- 
bridge. On the 2d of February 1799, Mra Elizabeth 
Woodcock, a respectable resilent of the village, 
on returning home from market, was overtaken by 
show-drift. Lying down beside a hedge, she was 
completely enveloped, and remained there until the 
10th of the month—a period of eight days and eight 
nights, During the interval, one of the villagers is 
paid to have dreamed, on three different occasiona, 
that a hare was to be found at a particular spot at 
the roadside near the village. Immediately after 
the last occasion, he resolved to goand see; and on 
doing 80, he discovered a handkerchief in a hole 
in the snow ; and on further acarch, to his antaze- 
muent, Mra Woodcock. She was conveyed, in the 


she had a distinct recollection of hearing the 
village bells chiming for the chugeh service, on the 
day after that on which she vhs inwrapped in 
what she believed was to be her winding-sheet ; 
and equally good was her hearing on the morning 
of the day on which she was rescued, when, on 
the bells again chiming, she yecognised them. 
About thirty or forty years ago, a monument com- 
memorative of the event, with an inscription atat- 
ing the particulars, was erected on the apot; and 
persons are said to be still living in the village 
who remember having seen Mrs Woodcock. 

The great storm of 1795 lasted for fifty-one 
days; and on a simultaneous appeal being made 
to the ‘Oldest Inhabitant’ in all parts of the 
country, that venerable personage poritively failed 
to conjure up from memory a parallel winter, 
unless, indeed, it were that of 1740. On the 
Thames, there was a general suspension of com- 
merce, and it was said there were no fewer than 
three hundred vessels fast in the ice, During the 
months of January and February, a great many 
persons perished in the snow or from the cold— 


not a few in circumstances exceedingly painful. 


But there was also a very considerable catalogue 
of gallant rescues, We select the following two 
examples of deliverance effected by the agency 
of the dumb animal that has always been among 
the best friends of man. One day towards’ the 
end of January, a Norfolk farmer, while returning 
home from the town of Norwich, became so 
benumbed by the cold, that he wus compelled 
to lie down in the snow. He would undoubtedly 
have perished but for his dog, which, with a 
pathetic sagacity, stretched its body across its 
master’s breast, and so protected his lungs from 
the cold. In this position it lay for several hours, 


until at lenath, by continued barking and howling, 


it attracted attention and relief. 

An almost equal power of discernment was dis- 
played in the following inetance, About the same 
period, while a farmer near Huntlycote waa, with 
the assistance of his shepherd, relieving some sheep 
from the snow-drift at the side of a bank, o large 
quantity of snow shot down in the form of an 
avalanche fom the higher ground, and enveloped 
the two men. ‘There they must have remained, 
and perhaps perished, but for the sayacity of their 
two faithful collies, The dogs at once scampered 
home, and by their excited demeanour and con- 
tinuous howling, aroused the suspicions of the 
women, whom they by-and-by induced to follow 
them to the apot where their masters were buried. 


Arrived there, the animala commenced to scrape | 
the snow; and the situation having thua been : 


nade plain, the men were dug out, after a confine- 
ment of six hours, of which, however, they were 
not much the worse. 


Whether our climate has been really and ; 


substantially ameliorated, is a question whiclf we 
do not propose to consider here; but certain 


it is that our fathers and grandfathers have tog, 


us that in their youth there were snow-sta 
and severe winters terribly worthy of the nat 
and the like of which have seldom, if ever, 





cs 


experienced in recent times. It would appear that 


those casualt? « and fatal occurrences which are the 

invariable concomitants of austere seasons, were 

more frequent a century agu than’ now; while 
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the hardships entailed on the poor were much 
more distressing. It is highly pleasing, however, 
to find a thread of philanthropy running a con- 
tinuous course throughout the narrative of these 
inclement season#. The nobility and gentry of 
eighty or a hundred years ago would seem to have 
vied with each other in acts of humanity towards 
the suffering poor. In hard times, nearly all the 
towns and hhalegs of Scotland were recipients, in 
@ greater or less degree, of good round sums, to 
be distributed among the neely, in cvala, meal, 
or other necessaries to comfort and exiatence. 
But it must be kept in view that in those days 
the donors lived more at home than they do now ; 
and in many respects, the two extremities of the 
social seule were more in sympathy with each 
other, 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN SAVAGES. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART 1L 
Nor very many years ago, it would have 
drawn a smile of contemptuous incredulity 
from people of edneation to lave suggested 
even the possibility of a race of savages having 
once inhabited all continental Europe and Great 
Britain. Our carlicst informant on the con- 
dition of the northern nations some sixty years 
before Christ was Cosay, and he certainly descrihes 
no savages; thongh, in comparison with the 
advanced civilisation of Rome, they were no 
doubt, as he styled them, ‘barbarians’ in the 
sense which the word has acquired amongst us. 
They were acquainted with the use of mets, 
ond had attained to a knowledge of the arts of 
life far superior to anything which we associate 
in ow minds with the lower races. Moreover, 
before five centuries had elapsed, these same 
barbarians had andy great progress in the 
destruction of that empire which vainly ex- 
pended its strength against them, and had 
founded a new one, whose civilising power was 
destined to become the most remarkable in the 
history of the world. They may have quaffed 
the blood of the enemy from a enp made of a 
human skull, and stained themselves blue with 
‘woad ;* but their social organisation and laws— 
the heritage of the race to this day—ntust have 
been tho result of centuries of on intellectual 
growth nowhere approached by suvages. Even 
when Cusar hurled his armowred legions aguinst 
men who fought almost naked, the litter could 
have taught the corrupt capital of that vast 
empire many a lesson in the domestic virtues 
and in moral conduct. 

Such were the inhabitants of Northern Europe 
at the moment when histury first introduves 
them to us. The climate was substantially the 
same as that prevailing now, and the animals 
and vegetation have undergone little change since 
that time. In their traditions, there was no 
sign of any race anterior to themselves, nor of 
the strange animals ond unfamiliar vegetation 
which we now know to have existed ages before, 
from the shores of the Arctic Ocean almost to 
the Mediterranean, 
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The discovery so far back as 1797 of flint 
implements associated with remains of fossil 
elephants, &c., in gravel beds at Hoxne, in Suffolk, 
raised at least a strong presumption that a race 
unknown to history had occupied the European 
area, Up to forty years ago, similar discoveries 
in limestone caverns, fissures, and rock shelters 
had strengthened this position greatly; but to 
those only who were capable of estimating the 
evidence at its true value, did it amount to con- 
viction. The facts were repeatedly denied, 
though the remains were publicly exhibited in 
attestation ; and the most absurd theories were 
formed to explain them away. The stone imple- 
ments were ‘thunderbolts;’ the colossal bones 
were those of the giants of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy; and so forth! But the comparative 
anatomists proved beyond question the animal 
ownership of the huge bones; and the so-called 
‘thunderbults’ proclaimed their origin as the 
work of man, by their exact likeness to the stune 
weapons manufactured by existing savages. The 
science of Prehistoric Archeology may then be 
said to have made a fair start. It was known 
what to look for, and in what places that whieh 
waa sought was likely to be found. Many 
workers entered the field ; and a mass of valu- 
able and interesting data rapidly accumulated, 
from which it became possible to reproduce the 
substantial features uf that rude and primitive 
life, and tu picture the struggles of an ancient 
people to maintain themselves against ferocious 
auimalx with the most primitive weapons, in a 
climate almost arctic in severity. 

Although, in view of the large area to be 
examined, a very small portion only of the 
earth’s surface has been explored, the students 
of anthropology and archeology have arrived 
at definite and well-founded conclusions with 
regard to the antiquity of man everywhere. In 
the neighbourhvod of London, for instance, where 
investigation has been prosecuted with the utmost 
industry and persistence, numbers of flint imple- 
ments have been turned up from the gravels in 
various localities, Among these are many exum- 
ples so abraded by rolling that they would seem 
to have been subjected to the action of a river 
before being deposited in their present position ; 
while others are stained by colouring matter, 
usually iron, which does not occur in the beds 
where they are found. Hence, in all proba- 
bility they have been re-deposited from still 
older beds, Similar implements have been dis- 
covered in a number of places both in the 
United Kingdom and on the continent, indica- 
tive not only of man’s presence, but of a rude 
atage of civilisation spread over a very wide 
field. 

Wherever the yreat centres of modern civi- 
lisation have been explored, the fact is revealed 
of the universal prevalence of a ‘stone age’ 
anterior to that of metal. The Pyramid builders 
little suspected that there lay, deep beneath 
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the foundations of their cities, weapons fabri- 
cated by a people who raised neither monu- 
ments nor permanent dwellings, How aston- 
ished would have been the Homeric heroes, 
‘the mail-clad Argives” in all their splendid 
panoply of war, could they have known what 
Dr Schliemann—digging there to unearth the 
far-famed city of Troy—discovered on the very 
spot where Greeks and Trojans met in that 
memorable struggle! Troy, itself founded on 
the ruins of a still more ancient city, is the 
product of modern times, in comparison with 
the unwritten history disclosed in the stone 
weapons which the great German archeologist 
dug up from beneath those blackened ruins. 
So far distant is Homer from our time, that 
we have no certain knowledge of him. Allow- 
ing, however, that he wrote ten centuries before 
the Christian era, he nevertheless knew nothing 
of the men who fought with stone battle-axes 
ages prior to his well-armed Grecka, with their 
metal shields, their sworda and spears, thcir 
engines of war. Who among the denizens of 
the ‘cloud-capped towers’ of Ilium could have 
pointed to even a faint tradition of that primitive 
people who once had occupied the very site where 
then stood the proud city? 

Not only in the Old but in the New World 
is there abundance of evidence, all pointing to 
the habitation of the earth by man at o period 
so remote that the oldest records of mankind 
engraven upon stone are silent ubout him. 1t 
was reserved for the penetrating intelligence of 
the nineteenth century to discover and inter- 
pret signs which had escaped the attention of 
all former generations. 

The most important relics have hitherto been 
found in natural caverns in limestone rocks—a 
formation peculiarly liable to be excavated by 
running water. These oceur in varivus parts 
of the world, and owing to the shelter they 
afford, have often been selected as abodes by 
man and animals. In a cold climate, the cavern 
is a ready*made house to which man would resort 
from absolute necessity, if he had not attained 
the art of building. Consequently, we find that 
mostly all the known European caves have been 
inhabited from time to time down to a compara- 
tively recent date. The Briton or Gaul fleeing 
from his Roman pursuer, and the proseribe 
Royalist hiding from Cromwell’s relentless sol- 
diers, has each in turn sought a caverned refuge ; 
or the smuggler has stored away his brandy kegs 
where the cave-lion once made his. Jair. But 
little did these cave-seekery dream of the wonder- 
ful story that could be told by the brown earth 
beneath their feet, where lay entombed the }ores 
and tools which belonged to a race who had seen 
elephants with enormous tusks browsing in Eng- 
lish valleys, and the rhinoceros wallowing in the 
oud of the ‘Thames and mae eae bey ae 

the roaring of the mighty sabre- 
toothed Lion. ; seu 

Whatever scepticism may have existed in the 
public mind with regard to the existence of man 
in prehistoric times, it was com ploy ayy sets 
by the investigations, in 1865, of Messrs isty 
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and Lartet and Dr Falconer into the contents of 
the caverns in the valley of the river Vézére, in 
the department of the Dordogne, France ; it 
may be well to explain here, to those who are not 
familiar with the subject, the general character 
of these and similar limestone caverna, The rock, 
having been excavated probably by the agency 
of water, presents an irregular series of chambers, 
containing earth washed in by rain or river, frag- 
ments of rock detached from the roof, and a 
a ner kind of limestone called stalagmite, 
which often forms a compact flooring, from a few 
inches to several feet thick, so , that it can 
only be broken we by pickaxes or blasted b 
gunpowder, 81 fissures in the mass of ro 
overhead give access to water, which contains 
carbonic acid, derived from the atmosphere, and 
from decomposing vegetable matter in the surface 
soil, The carbonic acid possessing the property 
of dissolving limestone, the water carries with 1¢ 
minute quantities of carbonate of lime; and as 
it trickles or drips through the roof and falls upon 
the floor of the cave, leaves, after evaporation, a 
deposit which constitutes the stalagmite. This 
is usually an extremely slow process; so that 
a few inches may represent centuries. It will 
therefore be obvious that whatever may be found 
beneath on unbroken flooring of such material, 
has luin there undisturbed ever since its intro- 
duction into the cavern, And this is precisely 
the situation in which we find the bones of 
man, and animals which no longer bese together 
with the flint and horn wenpons by tho 
savage huntsmen. 

At intervals of some miles along the course of 
the Véztre are numerous caverns, at heights vary- 
ing from eighty feet too short distance above the 
present flood-mark of the river. All of them 
contain a dark soil, with fragments of fresh-water 
shells and plants, and other characteristics of river 
mud, so that at one time the waters of the Véztre 
must have flowed into them during the autumn 
and winter floods. We thus arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that the river has cut its way through the 
valley of limestone rock to a depth of eighty 
fect, since the highest of the caverns was inhabited 
by a race of human beings whose remains lie in 
the earthy deposit. There are very distinct evi- 
dences of the occupation of this valley by, people | 
in progressive stayes of advancement, if we inter- | 
pret the facts correctly. Assuming, us the exca- 
vation of the valley seems to warrant, that the 
highest of the caves represent tenancy by the 
earliest inhabitants, those nearer to the present 
river level will indicate the succession in time 
of their various occupants. 

In correspondence with this view, based on 
careful examination of all the circumstances, it 
is possible to divide the caverns into four groupe, 
from highest level downwards: No. 1, Le Moustier ; 
No. 2, Cromagnon; No. 3, Upper Laugerie 
and Gorge d’Entfer; No, 4, Lower Laugerie, 
Les Kyzies, and La Madeleine. In number one, 
we have only the rudest and most massive 
stone ¢veapons, designed for the largest game. 
In number two, the weapons are better made, 
and there are light horn dart points, with whith 
small quadrupeds and birds may have been 
killed. Fuy'ber improvement is seen in number 
three, where the admirably proportioned fli 
arrow and lance pointa, and highly finished 
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and needles manufactured from reindeer horn, | teeth, bored and strung upon sinews or stri 
betoken not only more skilful workmanship, but |of skin; and the art of tattooing, which in the 
ter proficiency in the arte of life. In number | nineteenth century is represented among our 
the increasing preponderance of bone wea-| fair dames by the rouge-box and brush, was 
pons over those formed of stone, the finely worked | practised by the ladies of the Véztre, Those 
and barbed lance and harpoon points, indicate j little pieces of red ochre, whereon the marks of 
a race in whom intelligence had taken the place | the flint knife may still be seen, were doubtless 
of mere force ; and the struggle for existence had | scraped to form a paste, with which the beauties 
consequently become less severe. Only in the |of that far-distant time tinged their cheeks and 
last two groups do we find any fish-bones. | lips, in preparation for dance, banquet, or nuptial 
These are very numerous ; they are exclusively | ceremony. eet, hs 
those of the and large fish such as would | The men naturally passed most of their time in 
be easily sciired: by the harpoon in a manner |the chase. That valuable animal the reindeer— 
akin to ‘leistering’ in the present day. But the jin all probability domesticated—furnished almost 
inhabitants of the fourth group have left us still | everything ee for their comfort. Its skin 
more convincing proof of their superiority to their | became their clothing, secured with strips of hide 
redecessors, in the figures of animals which they |or sinews, drawn through the material with 
carved out of solid reindeer horn and mammoth | needles made from splinters of bone, and drilled 
ivory, or cut with their flint knives on portions | with a sharp flint point. The antlers of the 
of those materiala, Besides other animals, there | deer were carefully cut into lengths, the ‘snags’ 
are the mammoth, reindeer, glutton, auroch, horse, | or points being worked into dart, arrow, and 
ibex, fishes, &e. ; and Inst, but by no meang least, | hurpoon heuds, fixed in cleft sticks and bound 
@ sculptured Lust of a woman lias been found, | with sinews. The ‘beam, or thick, straight part 
and a picture of another standing beside a horse, | of the horn, was turned to account in various 
eut in reindeer horn—probubly amongst the} ways. Pieces several inches in length are orna- 
oldest reprenentations of the human form in| mented with figures of animals, and drilled, 
existence. The bold and vigorous execution of | possibly for suspension round the neck ; and these 
these is such os to commnand our admiration, ure believed to have been insignia of rank or 
Keen observers of wild animals were these | bdtona of command. ‘There ix an interesting 
ravage huntymen; for see how accurately they | little relic, probably belonging to a chief, form- 
have delineated the uncouth body, great carved | ing a whistle, a toc-bone of the reindeer per- 
tusks, and long mane of the mammoth, on «| forated by a hole which goes to the middle of 
Blab of ivory from his own tusk ; just as we know | the bone; and upon this primitive instrument 
the gigantic animal from the specimens, with the [one can at this day reproduce the shrill sound 
flesh still adherent, which have been washed | with which the ancient huntsman was doubtless 
out of their frozen tomb in Siberia. Not ess | wont to call his followers to his side. 
faithfully have these huntsmen exhibited the] The life of these later cave-dwellers was more 
eeful forms of four or five reindeer, secm-| refined than that of the Moustier savages, 
ingly engaged in mortal eombat, cut neatly | who employed only massive stone weapons, and 
with a sharp flint point upon a slab of slate. | supplied their feasts chiefly with the flesh of the 
All the figures are in profile, without the | howe. To their slovenly and uncleanly habits 
least attempt at perspective, exactly in the| we owe our insight into their domestic arvane- 
usual manner of savages of our own time, and | ments. As the long Lones of the animals were 
like the tentative efforts of our own children. | cracked for the purpose of extructing the marrow, 
No doubt the carvings of mammoth and reindeer | they were thrown aside anywhere on the floor 
are more ambitious flights of genius, though they | of the cave, among the dirt and ashes accumu- 
are far inforior in execution to the incised figures, | lated from their fireplaces ; aml thus weapons and 
This, however, might have heen a consequence | implements became Fost in the zeneral refuse, 
of the, object for which they were designed, | Among people who dwelt in a fertile valley— 
namely, to serve as dagger handles, the remainder | its fertility being indicated by the abundance 
af the horn being worked into a sharp polished | of herbivorous gume—we should expect at least 
int, ; some rude knowledge of agriculture; but there 
Were there nothing in hese caverns, besides | are neither mortars for pounding grain—with 
these primitive works of art, to assure us of the | one extremely doubtful excepltion—nor any im- 
coexistence of their inhabitants with the animals | plement which could be used in tilling the earth. 
they figured, and with which, on their hunting They were equally ignorant of the art of making 
excursions, they must have become thoroughly | pottery or of inning ; and their stone weapons 
~familiar, the evidence would have been conclusive | remained unpolished, just as they were hewn 
enough ; but here are also bones and teeth of | out of the parent material. 
those animals mingled with the charcoal and| The actual human remains consist of some 
general refuse of many a feast, half-dozen individuals of different ages, whose 
Tt would be impossible to enumerate within | bones Tepresent a well-developed race, strong 
the limits of these pe all the articles of work- | and tall, not at all inferior in anatomical char- 
manship found in these ancient abodes of the |acter to good examples of existing savages, 
mammoth hunters, indicative of their rude life| (ne female skull has over the forehead a ter. 
rible fracture, clean cat with a massive stone 


and surroundings ; but it would be scarcely 
chivalrous to omit some notice'ef the feminine axe, which must have penetrated deep into the 
brain. What ages have elapsed since that 


members of the community, wha even in those 
prehistoric times delighted ‘in articles of personal cowardly slaughter of a woman took place! 
adgroment. Thus, the daughters of the chiefs Though the mammoth had passed utterly out 
arrayed themselves in necklaces made of animals’ | of existence before the dawn of history, there 
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we, 
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rises up before us now, so long after that fatal 
blow was dealt, the silent witness to ions 
which in all subsequent ages have s pre- 
vailed. 

In any attempt we may make to estimate the 
lapse of time between the occupation of the 

oustier and Madeleine caverns, we are restricted 
to the Phyl ag coe 7 bed the life a mat 
was passed in that valley during a geologi 
age with animals which are now extinct, What- 
ever iod may be assigned to the action of 
the river while excavating the valley to so great 
a depth, from the Moustier to the Madeleine, 
as to leave even the latter beyond the reach of 
floods, it must be a matter of speculation resting 
on the rate of wear and tear suffered by the 
limestone rock, of which we possess no actual 
measure. Many geologists would consider a 
quarter of an inch annually an_ extravagantly 
large estimate of denudation; which, however, 
if we accepted it, would give the Moustier people 
an antiquity of more than three thousand eight 
hundred years. Be this as it may, our con- 
ception of the lapse of time may be brought to 
a closer comparison with human chronology in 
the case of the most recent cave, the Madeleine. 
The mammoth, as we have scen, was still a com- 
mon animal in the south of France, together 
with the reindeer, when man dwelt in that 
cavern. Since this last of the series of caves 
was inhabited, the river has cut its channel only 
a few feet deeper, and those few feet evidently 
represent the time which is covered by authentic 
history ; for we find no mention of the mammoth 
in any chronology, however far-reaching it may 
claim to be, though that remarkable animal was 
widely distributed over Europe and Asia; and 
the presumption amounts to a certainty that it 
became extinct in Southern Europe long before it t wige unehal i 
disappeared from Northern Asin, Yet not the | vagaries of his imagination; indeed, the more 
faintest trace of it ap in mythology or exaggerated and fanciful his romances, the better 
tradition, where, assure ly, its memory would they appeur to be received. Fallacies and one- 
have been preserved, had not an immense inter- | sided statements may be largely dealt in; the 
val separated the mammoth period from the | betrayal of ignorance, which results from the 
utmost confines of that epoch when man began | blundering use of technicalities and manifest in- 
to record events, The earliest history of Southern | ability to reproduce the sailor's mauners of apeech 
Enrope is, in fact, inscribed upon those pieces | and modes of thought, is unnoticed in tho extra- 
of ivory, slate, and horn, by a race of savages | Vagance of the narrative in which it occur, In 
who erected no monuments, built no houses, and | fact, a great deal of what passes for sound and 
had not even the most primitive conception of | pure literature, proves, when judged impartially, 
written lancuage. In the era of the Madeleine to be little better than pure trash, The absurd 
cave-dwellers, the mammoth was still plentiful ; 
the reindeer and glutton had not retreated to 
the Arctic regions ; man had not learned to polish 
his stone weapons, and was ignorant of the art 
of making the roughest pottery. 

We may be unable to count the passage of time 
by centuries; but those few feet of excavating 
work done by the river since it last flooded the 


cave, present a chronological record in which the | the : 
extinction of the mammoth would be ky no| strives to fill his books with revolting scenes and 


means the earliest event. But from this cave, ; bloodthirsty rencounters, the morbid character of 
eo comparatively recently invaded by the river, | which cannat be sufficiently decried ; and their 
we must look up to the Moustier, ao far above | inventor, by overptepping the wide bounds ac- 
it, and endeavour to realise the vast interval of | corded tk whiters of his class, is really entitled to 
time represented by the gradual erosion of that|no high@r. xepatation than that of a successful 
limestone rock by the Véztre to a depth of | adventure-monget. : % 
eighty feet, begs bg to the last deposit of | The position occupied by story-writers, as recog- 
river-mud upon the Avman and snimal relics | nised cateré for the young, is one of great responsi- 
which it contained. Whatever duration we may | bility, and the utmost care should be igri, ba 
ally 





of men, who must rank as savages, dwelt in th 
valley throughout the whole period embraced by 
thia great change in its phyaical formation, and 
while the animal life of the country differed 
totally from that which prevailed in even the 
earliest historical times. 













THE YOUNG. 


AN innate love of adventure and enterprise is 
the peculiar characteristic of the Englishman ; hia 
intimacy from childhood with the sea and all that 
relates to it, being well calculated to foster and 
develop this feeling. It is thus hardly to be won- 
dered at that so large a proportion of the rising 
generation, hearing and reading, as they do, 30 
much of the pleasnres and romance of the sea, 
should be led to direct their aspirations thither- 
ward. The great mysterious ocean possesses for 
most boys a peculiar and irresistible charm, which 
fills them with an enthusiaam on all things nauti- 
cal, that nothing short of actual experien¢e can 
damp. This enthusiasm would be very proper and 
commendable were it duc to a just conception of 
the subject, and free from those misleading notions 
which invariably accompany it—~mainly attribut- 
able to an implicit reliance on the statements of 




















fictions formed from the rude and imperfect ideas 
of popular tale-writers, who, by distorting facts 
and manulacturing adventure, invest ‘life on the 
ocean wave’ with a romance as absurd as it is 
artificial. : ' 

The writer who draws inaccurate pictures 
of ship-life, so long as he provides plenty of 
highly coloured adventures, seems to enjoy a 
strange immunity from adverse criticism, and 
is left to indulge unchallenged in the wildest 












nore surprising episodes into a single chapter 
than fall to the lot of a real sailor in a 


reprehensible. The worka which emanate from 
the worthiest sources often offend amost in this 


from the most valued writer; as a rule, however, 
the more he is esteemed, the more an author 


assign to this, it is beyond question that a race| avoiding its abuse and in discharging fai 
* 
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story-books, A boy dwells with delight on the’ 


practice, for instance, which prevails of crowding | 
lifetime, is far from satisfactory, and decidedly | 


respect, the best work boing naturally expected; 
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the trast pertaining to it, A reform in our!a boy, I have iyself stood abaft the windlass, 
juvenile literature is urgently needed. In place ; hauling back the chain-cable when thickly 
of a atyle so ultra-romantic as that which prevails, . plastered with mud and filth; T have balanced 
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ye want one pute, rational, and instructive, Asat myself on the combings of a hatchway, and | 
mt, Many writers enyaye to deacribe the sailor's ‘ pushed off baskets of coul as they were hoisted ; 


ife who are in no way fitted for the task, and l from the hold, beiny well smothered in dust the 
whose experience has never been gained but in; 
the mnoperative capacity of passenger or amateur. | amonget preusy 


paratis cans and paitt-pots; I 
The entertaining works of such practical men: have been rouse 


while ; I have groped about in a dirty lazarette | 


from my watin berth in the | 


as Marryat and Chamier, though far from being | middle of the night, after a hard day’s toil, to 


faithful representations of life aboard ship, are at | face rain, wind, and cold. Of course, it may be 
least free from absolute misrepresentation, and are very romantic to fumble one’s way aloft, wet 
not characterised by the free-and-easy treatment ' through, and with hands devoid of feeling ; or the 
the subject receives at the hands of our preseut ‘calls of duty may lead to the cheerful compliance 
authors, The injurious and unhealthy effect of of the sailor as he bends by the hour over an 
many of our story-books upon the youthful mind , evil-smelling grease-pot bencath the glare of a 


ig unquestionable, 

The deluded youngster with hia head full of 
adventure and sight-seeing in foreign lands, in- 
variably thinks of becoming a sailor. Ie longs to 
partake in the deeds of daring of which he reads 
such glowing accounts ; to enjoy Jile on the ‘free, 
open sea,’ where boys are tauglit to splice, stuw 
snils, mount rigging, listen to yarns, and have 
@ good time generality! Dut when once actively 
employed, he som begins to marvel at the 
eagerness with which he voluntarily exchanged 
the comforts of the shore for the miserica of the 


tropical sun, or stands about decks encased in 
stiff and clammy oilskins, picking oakum ; though 
ito some people such might rather be suggestive of 
i the discipline to which convicts are subjected. As 


had to acquire a sense of its importance by prac- 
_ tical experience ; for this would do much to con- 
‘vince them of their profound ignorance as to the 


extol. 
The gaudy frippery a sailor wears in pictures 





restlers deep, In place of the ‘freedom’ he seeks, ! naturally takes a boy's eye. A good seaman, 
he but too frequently finds a gailor’a the most ; however, needs no ornaments to recommend him ; 
monotonous life imaginable; his only change , he can maintain his reputation equally well in a 
being the romance to be got out of scvere and not | red shirt or a tarry frock, 

wifrequently dangerous labour. 1 Dana, in his Jiro Years before the Mast, pives a 


chief points regarding which erroneous notioug: that no one, however great his ability as an 
prevail, and which uninstructed book-makers are ; amateur, cau have any idea of the drudvery of a 
sedulous in propagating. A popular idea~de- | nautical life unless he has sailed before the mast 
rived perhaps from seeing sailors when paid off-—is ! and experienced it all himself—a remark in which 
that Jack is allowed to take his pieasure ashore, intelligent men invariably concur, Whatever 
much as he pleases, In reality, he often makes | romance the sea may possess is not to be enhanced 
long voyages, and remains, sometimes for weeks, in by the effusions of outsiders—the best of whom 
foreign ports, getting no nearer than a mile or two | fail in depicting its realities, 

from the land. The pleasures of the shore are for- | There are sailors and suilora, and men of worth 
hidden him, and he must content himaelf with a and probity are to be met with afloat; but the 
distant view of what he has travelled so far to‘ general effect of many others of their class cannot be 
reach, I have known a sailor who had been for considered as altogether conducive to the interests 
two months at Pensacola, Florida, during which | of virtue or morality, Lu placing a boy aboard 
time his foot never went over the ship's side. ship, & serious consideration should be that to do 
This is no extraurdinary case. Boys sotuctimes get | so is to subject him to an ordeal such as niost 


It to be interesting to touck upon some of the ; graphic account of his own experiences, He says 





ashore for an hour in the boats, but are expected 
to stay at the landing-place, Ifa lad asks leave of 
an officer, he will probably be toll that ‘boys 
come to eea to work, not to go calavanting 
ashore?’ Liberty for a short time is occasionally 
granted at the end of a long passage ; but thia is 
usually spent in drinking-shops of the worst 
description, or in other debaucheries, for the 


| beauties of nature soon fail to charm one in whose | 


| breast toil and hardship leave little roow for senti- 
ment, Thia is Jack’s reward for ‘the romance 
which renders his lot a delightful one’ As a 
matter of fact, his life is very uneventfal ; his 


hardships severe and prosaic ; his pleasures few | 


; | aud depraved, 


The dirty, menial jobs to which sailors are put . 


would diaguat many who atudy the clean, ideal tars 

of the story-bonka, in which their privations and 

degradations are zlossed over. A few fucts may 

iNustrate this, In the first place, sailors wash 

: theyaselves at comparatively rare intervals, and 

occosionally three or more in the same water, As 
# 


people would shrink from ashore, The pernicious 
‘ habits a youth acquires at sea will often act to his 
[serious detriment through life, impairing his 
‘moral character to a deplorable extent. He inore- 
; over has to contend with these evil influences ata 
_time when he is least able to do ao, and when his 
,Inind is particularly susceptible to inmpressione ; 
and he goon finds himself indulging in what 
he was formerly accustomed to regurd with 
| horror. 

Practically, the inducements offered are not such 
, as would be likely to incline the prudent to select 
'*the sca’ for a profession, the possible advantages 
to be gained compensating but inadequately for 
the years of labour and privation needed. for their 
attainment. The supply of good handa of all 
ranks in the merchaut service generally far exceeds 
the demand; so much eo, that experienced and 
‘qualified officers find great difficulty in obtaining 
Derths, and are often to be met with serving in 
‘subordinate capacities aboard ship. For a lad of 
moderate ability, with no prospects and but little 





ito sailors’ food, one could wish that those who in . 
their writings systematically ignore the anbject, | 


‘Yealities of the hard lot they so complacently - 
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Chambers's Journal, 
Jan. 7, 1882.) 
ainbition in life, the sea of course is just the 
thing; but sober experience will infallibly con- 
vince him that Dr Johnson hit the mark far 
nearer than is generally supposed in his famous 
and much ridiculed saying, that ‘no man having 
contrivance enough to get himself into a prison 

would go to sea.’ 

These remarks are the result of actual ex- 
perience, and it is hoped may prove useful in 
correcting some false notions respecting life aboard 
ship, as well as in exposing the imeretricious 
character of the literature provided for juveniles ; 
though here we would take occasion to remark 
that sea stories are but too often written by com- 
pliant authors to order of their publishers, whose 
aim seems to be to inspire youth with inflated 
notions of what is termed the romantic side of 
the picture. The would-be tar will always do 
well to remember, that though life as a passenger 
may be pleasant enough, life as a sailor is about 
the hardest, most thankless, and most menial 
which a youngster can betake himself to, 





THE STORY OF AN OLD COAT. 
IN TEN EPISODES. 
I 


Or course, there was a time when the cont was 
new. We shall go farther back even than that, 
and speak of a period when it ‘had no existence, 
ere ever the idea took possession of the narrow 
brain of stingy old James Gelsworthy to invest 
five pounds of his beloved money in a warm 
garment, of excellent Auality, wherewith to pro- 
tect his lean carcase from the chilis of Decem- 
ber. It was December in Cribble Street, Mile 
End, Londen, E., os well as in Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, W. Around the mansions of the wealthy 
and refined, the cruel, snow-laden blast howled 
in impotent fury, because it could not shake the 
massive doors or make the heavy, tightly-fitting 
windows rattle. When it discovered a atray 
chink, and contrived to sneak through insidiously, 
thick curtains barred its way, rich carpets checked 
it, blazing fires warmed it, an equable tempera- 
ture absorbed it. The bitter herald of a hard 
winter had to content itself with screaming 
viciously outside; ‘I’m here, and I won't go 
away. I'll not leave you for months—for 
months. I’l bring bronchitis, and inflamma- 
tion, and death to some of you yet. You shan’t 
Sar pe me, with all your tricks, — Whoof ! 
uit! 

Then the wealthy and refined smiled con- 
fidently in their comfortable apartments, They 
were prepared for the siege. 

Far otherwise was it with the poor and vulgar. 
They shrank and shivered at the fearful menace, 
for they knew it was no idle threat. The wind- 
fiend is their savage enemy. He rejoices at their 
defenceless condition, their miserable dwellinge, 
their meagre food, their scanty fuel, their insufli- 
cient clothing. He comes to kill; he tells them 
so, as he whistles through their chuttering teeth. 
And he never jukes, 

The two rows of rickety tenements known as 
Cribble Street, Mile End, were let out to the 
poor and vulgar, in suites, peneeny comprising 
one room a cupboard for each family, irre- 
spective of size. he No. 12, a certain back- 
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chamber—without a cupboard—was occupied 
by a man, a wife, and a very wee mo of 
humanity. The man was young—only three- 
and-twenty. His name was Mork Roper. 
woman was also ne nineteen years, per- 
hape—and she was called Pattie, The wee morsel 
was still younger, being but three days old, and 
having no name yet decided upon. But they 
thought of calling her Pattie also—nt least 
Mark did. 

Mark Roper's misfortunes may be summed 
up with terrible simplicity. He was out of 
work, and had been so for the t six month 
in consequence of a strike, which he had no han 
in originating, and with which he totally dis- 
agreed. During that time, the neat little cottage 
at Stratford had been given up; the furniture 
hal disappeared bit by bit, the pawnshop had 
swallowe up their blankets anid counterpancs 
and warm clothing. At present, the room in 
Cribble Street, whither they had fled as the 
cheapest refuge upon earth, except the work. 
house, contained only two chairs, a table* some 
articles of crockery, and a mattress on the floor, 
upon which the young wife lay with her first-,* 
born folded lovingly in her arma, The parish 
doctor had attended her; the parish dispensary 
had provided medicine; the parish overseer had 
allowed a little oatmeal and a little port-wine— 
quite as a favour—to help to get up her strength. 
So she ought to have been grateful, poor thing ! 
Well, and so she was—grateful to God that her 
husband loved her, and that her child lived. 

‘Mark! I ¢an't cat any more now. Finish 
up this basin of gruel for me while it® hot. 
Do, dear,’ she said coaxingly. a 

‘Not I. I can’t abide it—I hate it!’ he replied, 
trving to look nauseated by the very ides. 

She raised herself upon one elbow. ‘You 
have jad nothing but a saveloy all day, Mark ; 
and if you don’t swallow this, I'll not taste 
another drop you make for me—there !? 

‘But, dear, I don’t like it” 

‘It’s a story. You do. You shall! Finish 
it at once, or you'll make me ill talking about 
it. Go on now.’ 

He took o few spoonfuls, and preéended to 
drain the basin; but his wife was too sharp- 
eyed. She watched him closely, and never 
relaxed her vigilance until the whole “was con- 
sumed. 

‘Now I’m_ satisfied? she said, sinking back 
upon the bolster.— Where is ungle’s letter? 

hat time did he say he would come? Six 
o'clock, wasn't it 7’ 

‘Yes, dear’? 

‘It’s nearly that now—don’t you think so? 
Uncle will do something for us. I’m sure he 
will, when he sees baby. Look at her. Ien’t 
she an angel! Such large brown i bey just. like 
Lk ‘a the image ie you, at : : é, 

‘Your uncle may ip you, but not me, 
returned Mark gloomily. 

‘He can’t help me without gos, love—that’s 
one comfort.’ , aust 

‘He'll try # on, though. 1 know he'll try 
it on,’ mu Mark, as he walked to the stoye 
and placed four emall knobs of coal, with great 
care, between’ the bars, But Pattie did not 
catch the words, because she listening toa 
footstep on the landing outside, Then the door 





r 


was opened abruptly, and her uncle, James 
Gelsworthy, ealked ra the room. 

‘Phew! Here's a pigsty 
satisfied, girl?’ was the old 

‘It wasn't a pigsty I took her to first,’ broke 
in Mark, with a flash of indignation. 

*You shut up, Mark Roper. You're a fool, 
and you'll never be anything else, said Gels- 
worthy, waving him away contemptuously. ‘You 
married Pattie in spite of me. You ran away 
with her, and thought you were mighty clever, 
no doubt. But you shan’t have much of my 
money—you shan’t.! : 

‘Uncle! dear uncle!’ exclaimed Pattie, ‘you 
must help us—you really must, if onty for baby’s 
gake. See what a beauty she is! She smiles 
at you already,’ 

*O yes. She's all right. 


1— Hope you’re 
man’s greeting to 


I don’t mind her, 


nor I don’t mind you; and I'll act straight by 
the ae of you, if you do what T want’ 


at is that?’ ; 

y, look here, Pattie, You must just biing 
your kid, and come buck to live with me like 

ayou used to, before you took up with that 
penniless seamp ayninat my will.’ 

* And what is he to du!’ 

‘Do! Work—emigrate—go to Australy— go 
to Canady! Anywhere, so Jong as he keeps out 
of our way. T don't mind stumping up the coin 
to pack him off? 


You  want-—to—sepurate—me—and—Mark 2? | 


she inquired very slowly, fixing her eyes sternly 

uponghis face. 

‘des go, said the old rascal, unnbashed by tie 
glance; ‘that’s it, We can't at you, and I 

¢an, If he likes to hook it, 17M help him to 

keep hisself ; not otherwise.’ 

‘Mak!’ cried Pattie, sitting holt upright upon 
the muttress, as a burning flush mounted to her 
thin checks, and her trembling finger pointed 
to the dour-—‘ Mark! Turn that man out !’ 

You ungrateful, disobedient hussy !’ cried 
Gelueworthy in a passion, ‘Alter all l’ve done 
for you! Brought you rp from a child, fed, 
and clothed you, Naagau'a brat that you were !’ 

Tunt @as the last they ever saw of Uncle 
Gelsworthy, alive. 


* 
It. 


T suppose it was the keen north-caster and 
the driving slect, in the teeth of which James 
Gelsworthy had to fight his way home that even- 
ing, that made him think what a very thread- 
bare, thin, amd comfortless overcoat he had on. 
And seeing that he had worn it now for some 
ten winters, and had originally procured it second- 
hand, his reflections upon the subject are not 
“@orpriving. Anyhow, the following morning, as 
hh» ol from his window at the unabated 
inclemency of the weather, and turned his eyes 
upon. the abeplinet garment, hangiry from a 
nail in his bedroom door, he settled it definitely 
in his mind when he muttered: ‘That’s what 
o; Itt have a coat made a-purpose.’ 85 
went to a tailors, and overhauled his entire 
of piece-goods before he finally hit upon 
cloth to his , 3 was a heavy, closely 
waterprooied, drab-coloured texture, of the 
ity 3. similar to that worn by grooms 

' * e ' 
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in livery in first-class establishments, Then he 
gave minute instructions as to the ioe the 
size, the pockets, the buttons, all according to 
his own notions of what a coat ought to be, 
without any regard to the ‘prevailing fashions,’ 
which the tailor vainly sought to bring under 
his notice. 

When the coat was finished and sent home, 
he took it back to have an inner lining stitched 
in, because it was not warm enough; and after- 
wards, he took it back again to get another lining 
added, because the first was not strong enough. 
‘I’m not a-going to pay for a concern that’li wear 
out in a month,’ he explained. 

By this time, the tailor and his jouwmneymen 
were thoroughly sick of that coat, and distinctly 
refused to make any further additions or altera- ; 
tions whatever. 

James Gelsworthy was extremely proud of | 
this new item to his limited wardrobe. He 
wore it on every possible opportunity. He 
turned it to account by knocking off fires in 
February, and keeping it on in the house, for 
the sake of its more economical warmth. He 
used it as a second counterpane thrown over his - 
bed af night. This last fact was discovered in 
March by his landlady, who, not having seen 
anything of him for two days, became alarmed 
on the third, and caused the door of his room 
to be burst open. They found him lying upon | 
his bed, still, and peaceful, and cold, wrth the 
favourite coat resting across bis limbs. James 
Gelsworthy wus dead. | 

Over the mantelshelf was a bit of paper, 
fastened with pins; and upon it a few words 
written in a shaky but legible hand: ‘In case 
of my death, the furniture and other things 
belonging to me in my two rooms, I give to 
my niece Pate Roper, 12 Cribble Street, Mile 
End. There ain’t no money, only just enough 
to bury me. J] drawed it all out and disposed 
of it months ago, Signed by ine, James Crxs- 
wortity,’ 

Tt. 


The ‘furniture and things’ were u real god- 
send to Mark and Pattie, 

‘1H tell you what we’ll do, said the husband. 
‘We'll sell the lot. I’ give over looking after 
odd jobs, and we'll get an assisted passnge to 
Melbourne. I've heard ss how there’s heaps 
more chance for a poor man in Australy. 

‘I’m willing to go anywhere,’ anewere Pattie, 
‘so long as we can only manage to stick to- 
gether.’ 

The real and personal estate of old Gelsworthy 
produced about twenty-five pounds in cash— 
truly a blessing to the extremely impecunious, as 
any one will know who ever had the bad fortune 
to stand in urgent want of a similar amount, 
and the good fortune to come into it unex- 
pectedly just in the hour of need. The last 
thing disposed of was the heavy drab overcoat, 
by private treaty with Mr Isaac Solomons, dealer 
in anything, 

‘Well, what do you want for it?’ inquired 
Mr Solomons, after having turned it over several 
times and regarded it suspiciously, as though it 
were an infected garment. 

‘Suppose we auy thirty bob?’ suggested Mark 
tentatively. 
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‘There’s no harm in saying thirty quid, so 
long as nobody parts with the coin. No, my 


man; ‘that there coat ain’t no use to me—it's 
too ugly; and my customera is mostly fashion- 
able inclined.’ 

‘But it’s worth something. Look at the 
quality ! ’ 

‘Quality ! What’s quality nowadays? Nothing. 
It’s cut that’s wanted; and there ain’t no cut 
about that there, not a ha’porth.’ 

€ What will you give? Come!’ 

‘If I were to spec'late fifteen bob on it, 
should lose. Shtrike me! I should lose. N 
‘pon my honour, I can’t do it!’ 

‘Well, fork over. It’s no good to me—it 
don’t fit,’ 

‘It ain’t much good to anybody, as I can see,’ 
erumbled the Jew. But for all that, he ‘forked 
over’ the fifteen shillings immediately ; and the 
coat became the property of Mr Solomons. 


] 
9; 


lV. 


If you had watched Mr Solomons transacting 
business in his own slop, you would have won- 
dered how, in the name of all the common Jaws 
of finance, he contrived to keep clear of the 
bankruptey court. Continually to be selling 
woods without a profit is generally supposed to 
bring abuut very unsatisfactory results. But to 
part with them of an appalling loss—to have 
them literally wrenched from you vy a greedy 
public, heartlessly taking advantage of the per- 

etual slackness of trade—ought to culininate 
m_disaster, speedy and complete. And yet Mr 
Solomons was not submerged. Ile contrived in 
some fashion to kevp his head above water, and 
his shoulders too, in spite of the terrible sacri- 
fiees he solemnly professed to make every hour 
of the day. Perhaps it was but a grim joke, 
a melancholy satire, when he ticketed the cuat 
aequired from Mark for fifteen shillings, as a 
$ Tremendous bargain—only two pounds ten shil- 
lings. 

‘Cost me three pounds—shelp me! if I never 
speak another word!’ he exclaimed to the pale 
and patient faced young woman who stopped to 
inspect it. 

‘It would just fit father nicely, she said, more 
to herself than to the Jew. ‘And very warm 
and comfortable; but rather a funny shape, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘Funny shape! Why, it’s one of Poole’s 
latest styles, made expressly for a markiss, 
who only wore it three times, and then got 
tired of it! 

‘What is the lowest you will take 2’ 

‘Lowest! Well, if 1’ll touch a farden less than 
two-ten ; not if the Prince of Wales was to yo 
down on his bended knees! Ten bob is enough 
to drop over one article—rather !’ 

_ ‘Iam unable to spare more than two pounds ; 
in fact, I have no more with me. If you cannot 
accept that, I must go without.’ 

Lose a pound! lose a whole pound! Oh, 
shtrike me, I can’t, I can’t! Whut with one and 
another of you, I shall be driven to the work- 
house,’ cried Mr Solomons pathetically. 

‘Well, then, good-day, sir. I must try and 
find something that will do, eleewhere.’ 

‘Don't go. Say two-five—make it as light 
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as you can fof me—say two-five!’ he pleaded, 
seizing her by the hem of her mantle. 

‘Impossibic! I. tell you, I have only two 
pounds,’ 

Solomons groaned, as in anguish of spirit. 
‘Give us your money!’ he said desperately, 
‘I must try and make it up some other way, I 
suppose.’ ‘ 

So the young woman carried away her- ‘tre- 
mendous bargain.’ 





The father reclined in an arm-chair by the 
fire, smoking a too highly seasoned brier-rvot 
pipe. The daughter sut at a small table by the 
window, colouring hotoarepls The father’s fnee 
was of that shrunken, bloated type, frequently” 
observable in drunkards when their usual supply 
of alcoho] has, fur some reason or other, been cut 
off. TIis cyes were heavy, expressionless, and 
leaden; his lower lip was pendulous; his chin 
was unshaven; his hands were ditty. The 
daughter was graceful and pretty. Her features 
were delicate ; her complexion pale; her expres- 
sion sweet, sad, and patient. What did it matter | 
to her gin-swilling parent that she worked for 
him, tended his vans nursed him when he 
was ill, waz robhed by him when he was well— | 
struggled, laboured, fought to save hiin both soul | 
and body! Was it not her duty! He was her | 
father! What did it mattcr to him that her 
young life was wrecked, her future rendered 
hopeless, the one love of her girlhood cryshed 
and blighted by his miscrable being! That was 
a aimple necessity. He had bronght her up to 
the idea—to hold him over and above all earthly. 
considerations, Was he not her father! The 
man who had won her whole heart was noble and 
worthy ; yet she would not marry him. The 
home she might have made a smiling paradise, 
would never fe formed. Well, the sacrifice was 
required. Somebody must reap the benefit of 
her existence ; and was he not her father ! 

‘That's a wretched ugly thing, that topcoat, 
ambled from his easy-chair, 

‘But it fits you, papa. |t is nearly aew, and 

above all, it is thoroughly warm and well made. 

Thove are the principal points, with your liubility 

to rheumatism and gout. 

‘That’s right—fling my misfortunes in my face ! 
Remind me of my ill-health—of my pain and 
suffering, It’s like you! Don’t let me forget 
them, not on any account.’ 

*O papa!’ 

‘There, don’t begin to cry and whimper. I 
suppose you mean well, and are a good girl, after 
al].—Got any money, Madge ?” 

‘Not much,’ she faltered, trembling. 

‘I haven't had a drain worth speaking about | 
for more than a week. You have kept me ay’ 
short allowance long enough, I think, Madge’ ~ 

‘But see how ill you have been, papa. You 
know the doctor said you were to drink acarcely 
anything 

‘Confound the doctor! What does he know 
about it? Besides, I’m well again now—well 
as ever, I really must ran out pad oe three 4 
pen’orth. Léa? us aixpenioty Madge’ 2 always 
said ‘lend.’ By no chanes did he ever employ 
the word ‘give’ in pecuniary hegotiations. 
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After many promises and muth whining and 

uasion, he wormed the coveted sixpence from 

is daughter's slender purse. She knew he had 

no other money, and that it would be impossible 
for him to hurt himself on that amount. 

‘I'll try this overcoat for the first time,’ he 
aaid, as he put it on. ‘Yes; vou are right; it ts 
very comfortable, and will last me for ages. I’m 

' pot-hard to please in inatters of dress.’ ; 

*Bo come back to tea, papa,’ were her parting 

‘ words at the door, ‘The weather is very rough, 
and you are not yet strong enough to stay out 
late. Do come back to tea.’ . 

|  *Of course, of course! How far do you think 
I can travel with sixpence—s paltry sixpence 2’ 
he inquired sarcastically. 

Between two and three o'clock in the morning, 

"he staygered home drenched with rain, and alas! 
intoxicated. 

Madge was accustomed to the spectacle. In 
silence and without reproach she led him to his 


room, Suddenly she missed his coat. 1t was the 
old story. He had 
for the ticket, and 


mwned it, She asked him 

‘ound that it also was sold 
for a mere song. The coat she had worked so 
hard to pay for! 

The r grief-stricken pirl, in the retirement 
of her own room, threw herself by her bed- 
ride, and wept in anguish to that other Father 

| who has promised how, one day, He will surely 
| wipe away all tears from the eyes of those 
| that mourn. 


VIL 
The individual who bought the ‘duplicate’ 
from the drunken old— man, probably Loxt or 
forgot it altogether, as the cout remained undis- 
tarbed in) the sterervom of Messrs Bate and 
Grindwell, puwnbrokers, for over the statutory 
twelve months, 1t then becume an ‘unredeemed 
i pledge, and as such was labelled, hung up, and 
j Gangled before the public as a remarkable proof 
of the manner in which the disinterested vendors 
; Were prepared to forego all personal profit fur the 
general weal, The cout was fingered and thumbed 
| and twitched, and tried on and turned over by 
some dozens of persona, before one Shortimiles, 
| @ cabman, tovk a fancy to it, and eventually 
| beeame its owner. And now it began to see 
| service, He wore it hard, did Shortmiles. What 
with snow and rain and frost and sunshine, its 
orlginal colour grew many shales deeper. Beer 
stained it, tobaceo-smoke impregnated it, cold 
pre greased it. It saw a great deal of outdoor 
ite in London, and acquired an impudent, reckless 
appearance. Its big bone buttons seemed to stare 
in awful astonishment ut those mean persons who 
resumed to offer ita master Jess than double his 
fare. When Shorimiles tossed a coin in the 
pain of his hand, and inquired of a victim: 
What d’yer call this? What's thts for?’ the 
big Lone buttons seemed ready to burst from their 
| places with surprise, indignation, and reproach. 
j; The victim could imagine them saving: ‘Ay, 
what do yer call it? What is it for? That's 
what we want to know, Yah—shabby !’ 
Blt happened one day that Shortmiles, feeling 
. aneyt the symrhe 
features ‘individually and 
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a definite opinion respecting the lowest market 
value of his face if put up to auction by a po 
Jack in the neighbourhood of the New Cut, lea 
from his wahisls and challenged his tormentor 
to personal combat. The gauntlet was at once 
picked up, and the battle began. 

How furiously it raged—how women screamed, 
‘Shame! why don’t you ’?em!? and men 
replied, ‘Get out! why don’t you leave ’em alone!’ 
—how a stately policeman, with slow and measured 
step, approached the scene, forced his way through 
the crowd, and suid: ‘Now then, stop this ’ere ; 
show us your badges, both on yer’—how the two 
combatants were summoned before the magistrate, 
and fined—and how they ultimately shook hands 
and swore eternal friendship: are not all these 
things matters of trifling concern, in comparison 
with the following fact? When Shortmiles was 
preparing for the duel, he took off his coat, folded 
it carefully, and placed it under the box-seat of his 
cab, Of this he was certain. Alter the struggle, 
when he returned to his post, the coat was gone. 
Of this he was also positive ; and he never set 
eyes upon it again. 


‘OVER THE WAY: 
No fresh, young beauty, launghing-cyed, 
Who reckons lovers by the score, 


But just a aweet old maid, who died 
While I was yet in pinufore. 


She lived upon the shady side 

OF that old-fashioned country street ; 
A spreading chestnut greenly tied 

To screen the door of her retreat, 


A tiny garden, trim and square ; 
A snows flight of steps ahove ; 

And sweet suggestions in the air, 
Of all the lowers the poets love. 


Within the trellised poreh there hung 
A parrot in « burnished eage--- 

A foolish bird, whose mocking tongue 
Burlesqued the piping tones of age. 


A branching apple-tree o'erspread 
A rickety old garden sent; 
No apples sure were e'er so red ! 
Or since have tasted half as sweet ! 





In Memory's enchanted Innd, 
T see the gentle spinster yet, 

With watering-pot in mittened hand, 
Gaze proudly at ber mignonette. 


And when the Spring had grown to Jane, 
She'd sit beneath the apple-tree, 

And dream away the afternoon, 
With some quaint voluwe on her knee— 


A gray-robed vision of repose, 
A pleasant thought in Quaker guise ; 
For truly she was one of those 
Who carry heaven in their eyea. 
Grorok Wanrninetor, 





ce ne eee ee one 
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HIS LORDSHIP’S PRIVILEGE. 
THE TRIAL OF A PEER. 


For the first time in the annals of our juria- 
prudence of the present century, the High Court 
of Parliament was in 1841 convened entirely as 
judicial assembly, and sat on the 16th of February 
to try a remarkable end interesting case. The 
Court consisted of the peers of the realm in full 
pafliament assembled as triors, assisted by the 
Chief Justices and the judges. The President 
was the Lord Hich Steward of the kingdom, Lord 
Denman, specially appointed under Her Majesty’s 
royal sign-manual ; the prisoner was Lord Curdigan, 
a peer of the realm, the charge against him being 
a true bill of indictment for felony. The case was 
notable in several respects, and presents some 
points of curious interest. It was the first indict- 
ment under the statute to repress dueling, 
which statute made duelling a felonious crime 
in principals and accessories, even théugh no loss 
of life should happen. It was the first time in 
this century that a peer had been arraigned for 
felony, sixty-four years having elapsed since a 
previons case. It was the last uccasion on which 
a peer of the realm could claim his privilege to 
avvid the punishment to be awarded for his 
criminality. Its curious result, too, illustrated 
in a marked degree the inexorable rule of the 
law of evidence as then administered, that the 
proof should not be at variance with the indict- 
ment, a result which could not occur now, as 
the law was subsequently altered, to obviate 
euch technical objections, The Court happily 
has not sat since; and the case furnishes the 
solitary instance of its functions having been 
exercised in modern times. 

Public interest was so much exercised by the 
approaching trial, that at one time it was ru- 
moured the Court would sit, as it had previously 
done, in open Westminster Hall, which olone 
could accommodate all those persons desiring 
to be present; but it was resolved to fit up the 
Painted Chamber, in which the peers had met 
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since the destruction by fire of the old House 
of Parliament ; and this was done at considerable 
expense. The benches, galleries, and floor were 
covered with crimson cloth, and the walls draped 
with crimson hangings ; the spaces were allotted 
out for the high officers of state, the peers, the 
counsel Jearned in the law, the officials; and so 
far as the limits would allow, for strangers, of 
whom the greater part were ladies, None was 
admitted to the trial except by ticket of the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who some days pre- 
viously issued his official notitication of the dress 
to be worn. A aimilar notice was issued to 
the peers themselves) The House of Peers had 
appointed a special Committee to search for 
precedents of the ceremonial to be observed, 
though Her Majesty the Queen had signified her 
intention not to be present, 

On the day of trial, the scene in the Painted 
Chamber was a most magnificent and imposing, 
one. The peers were gorgeously robed, wearing 
the collara of their respective orders and their 
decorations ; the single exception being the noble 
prisoner, who was in plain dress, pursuant 
to the order of the House. The judges in their 
scarlet and ermine gowns, with their chains and 
collars of office and their quaint caps; counsel 
in their full-dress wigs; and the peeresses in 
splendid toilettes, formed a gathering pictur- 
esyue and imposing, We collect from the lengthy 
entries in the Lords’ Journals that the stately 
ceremonial was strictly in accordance with the, 
precedents recorded in the earlier authorities ; 
and indeed we find the courtly observances had 
followed the elaburate ritual compiled by Lan. 
caster Herald in an old and similar case. a 

Shortly before eleven o'clock am, the Lord 
Speaker, in his stately official robes, entered the 
House, pregeded by the Purse-bearer with the 
purse, the Serjeant with the mace, the Gentleman- 
Usher of the Black Rod with the Lord High 
Steward’s ataff of office, and Garter King-at-. 
bearing his sceptr —all in procession, . 

The proceedings were opened by prayers being 
read. The roll of peers was then called over 
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who are their equals; and this law is again 
repeated in a subsequent statute. As a peer of 
the realm, therefore, ‘His Lordehip's privilege’ 
was claimed for him to be tried by his peers; 
and the indictment which had been found against 
him by the grand-jury at the Old Bailey was | 
removed accordingly, by writ of certiorari, into 
the House of Peers. 

The crime alleged in the indictment i 
the Earl was feloniously shooting, with intent | 
to kill and_murder, one Harvey Garnett Phipps 
Tuckett. We shall see how the sworn facts 
established this charge, framed in so dangerous 
a shape, against my lo: 

On the afternoon of the 12th September 1840, : 
two carriages quickly approached Wimbledon 
Common from opposite directions, On reachin 
an appointed spot, the carriages stopped, and ; 
from one of them alighted the Earl of Gardigan, 
Lieutenant-colonel .fith Hussars—he who so 
gallantly distingy’ himself eibeomuen sly in 
the memorable share of the Six Hundred at : 
Balaklava—attended by Captain Douglas, From 
the other, Captain Harvey Tuckett, late of the 
same regiment, cael Sgt by his second, Cap- 
tain Wainewright. Sir James Anderson, the 
eminent physician, was also present. ; j 

Into the causes of the quarrel, we will not 
enter, though the public mind was much exercised 
by them at the time ; it is sufficient to say the 
dispute arose out of Pg ata differences, in 
which the noble Earl felt himself affrouted by 
Copan Tuckett, and demended satisfaction of 





by the Clerk-hssistant of Parliament, beginning 
with the junior Baron. The Qlerk of the Crown 
in Chancery, makin 7 reverences to Lord 
Denman, knelt, and then presented to His Lord- 
ship on the woolaack the Commission under the 
Great Seal appointing His Lordship Lord High 
Steward ; by whom it was handed to the Deputy- 
Clerk of the Crown in the Queen’s Bench, who 
had made the like reverences, and received it 
kneeling. After proclamation for silence, he read 
the commission at the table, all the Lords and 
other persons standing up uncovered by order. 

‘ The Lord High Steward then rose, and making 
obeiaance to the Throne, took his seat in the chair 
of state provided for him on the uppermost ste 
but one of the Throne ; Garter Kiny-at-Arms an 
the Gentleman-Usher of the Black Rod, with 
profound obeisances to His Grace, took their 
places on the right of the Lord High Steward ; 
and both holding the white ataff, presented it, 
on their knees, to His Grace. 

Proclamation for silence was again made by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms ; and the Deputy-Clerk of 
the Crown proceeded to read the Queen's writ 
of certiorari, the return thereto, and the bill of 
indictment against the accused. The Yeoman- 
Usher of the Black Rod was then commanded 
to call in James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, to 
appear at the bar for the discharge of his bail. 
He Lordship immediately entered ; and advanc- 
ing to the bar, made three reverences, one to 
His Grace the Lord High Steward, and one to 
the peers on each side; who returned his salute. 
He then knelt, until the Lord High Steward 
acquainted him he might rise; and His Lordshi 
waa thereupon ordered into the custody of Blac 
Rod, who conducted him within the bar, where 
he remained standing, while His Grace informed 
= of the nature of the charge preferred against 

im. 

The noble prisoner was then arraigned in due 
form by the Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, who 
asked of him: ‘How say you, James Thomas, 

1 of Cardigan, are you guilty or not?’ To 
which he replied in a firm voice: ‘Not guilty, 
my lords !” 

The Clerk. Wow will you be tried, my lord? 

The Earl, By God and my peers ! 

The Clerk, God send Your Lordship a good 
deliverance, 

All persons summoned to give evidence were 
then commanded to present themselves; and 
His Grace the Lord High Steward removed his 
position from the steps of the Throne to a large 
table below it preceded by Garter, Black Rud, 
and the Purse-bearer; the Serjeant-at-Arms stand- 
ing a the Jower end of the table, Ushered in 
with that stately pomp and heraldic formality 
ewontial to judicial proceedings involving the 
obs uf the peerage, this remarkable trial 

n. 

‘o the uninitiated, it may seem that the ordi- 
nary criminal courts of the country presided over 
by Her jesty's judges were sufficiently able 
to try the indictment charged on the’ noble 
prisoner, without the attendant pomp and mag- 
nificence; but they had no jurisdiction to try 

The famous twenty-ninth chapter of 


im. 

The preliminaries arranged and distances meas- 
ured, the Earl of Cardigan and Captain Tuckett 
confronted each ether with loaded pistols. A 

istol-case with the Earl's name and arms, was 
ound upon the ground afterwards, Their first 
exchange of shots was ineffectual; at the second 
attempt, however, Captain Tuckett fell, wounded 
by the shot delivered by his antagonist. A 
neighbouring miller, with his wife and son, had 
witnessed the occurrence ; and the former being 
a constable, took the Earl into custudy with 
the smoking pistol still in his hand. Captain, 
Tuckett was removed by Sir James Anderson, 
he first delivering a card, inscribed ‘Captain 
Harvey Tuckett,” to the constable. The Earl 
admitted to the police that he had fought a duel, 
and had hit his man, but not dangerously. These 
were the simple and plain facts proved. They 
seemed only too plain and convincing; for the ; 
Earl, it was said, shortly before the trial began, 
had executed a deed of gift in favour of a relation 
of all his lands and effects, to avoid the forfeiture 
thereof to the Crown, which then would have 
happencd on his conviction as a felon; a for- 
feiture which, by the way, was abolished after- 
wards by statute on the 4th of July 1870, 

The crime was clearly against the statute, and 
there was no attempt to hide the fact of the 
Earla criminality ; he himself had even admitted 
it. What, then, could be his defence? 

We should state that neither Captain Tuckett, 
who had recovered, nor his second, nor Captain 
Douglas, the Earl’s second, tendered evidence ; 
my ; for the very sufficient reason, that they wonld 
the Great Charter, and the statute first Edward | have convicted themselves out of their own 
‘VIL cap. 12, acc. 14, declare in effect that any| mouths of a like offence against the statute. 
af the nobility must be tried by the nobility} Sir James Anderson, too, though called as a 
* * 7 
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: His remarkable trial was at an end. 
" mission; and His Grace the Lord High Steward, 
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! ensued there and then on the whole point. 
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witness for the prosecution, declined, for a similar 
Yeason, to answer any question relating to the 
occurrence he had witnessed, having been cau- 
tioned by the Lord High Steward that he need 
not do ao to his own incrimination. 

The evidence was closed for the prosecution 
but it waa apparent that the counsel for the 
Crown were ina dilemma. The evidence poin 
clearly to the shooting by the Earl of Captain 
Harvey Tuckett, whereas the indictment alleged 
the crime against him of shooting one Harvey 
Garnett Phipps Tuckett. The identity of the 
two persons had not been proved with the par. 
ticularity then required by the inexorable law 
of evidence; the flaw was that technically called 
a variance. Here, then, was an unexpected loo 
hole for escape, which was seized unraeiiately 
by the noble prisoner's astute counsel, Sir 
Follett He took the objeetion at once. It was 
insisted in reply by the At(qrney-zeneral—after- 
wards Lord Campbell—for the Crown, that surely 
it waa unnecessury to produce and prove the 

rosecutor’s baptismal certificate! On the other 
fond, it was contended that if strict proof of 
identity were not required, a man might be 
executed for the murder of a persun whom he 
never saw. An eluborate and learned argument 


Strangera were ordered to withdraw, including 
the noble prisoner; and the House proceeded to 
deliberate upon the case, the spiritual lords with- 
drawing by leave, according to custom. 

When the dours were again opened, the Lord 
High Steward was questioning each peer sepa- 
rately, beginning with the junivr Baron; and he 

roceeded through the long list of Viscounts, Earls, 
Varquises, and Dukes in the following form: 
‘Thomas Lord Monteagle of Brandon. How saya 
your lordship? Is James Thomas, Earl of 
Cardiyan, guilty of this felony whereof he stands 
indicted, or not?’ Whereupon each peer rose 
in his turn, and placing his right hand upon his 
breast, said : ‘Not guilty, upon my honour,’ 

When the question was put to the Duke of 
Cleveland, His Grace said, with emphasis: ‘Not 


guilty, legally, upon my honour’ e last 
oiled "was the Dike of antics og 
Their lordships, including the Lord High 


Steward himself, unanimously resolved that 
the Earl was not guilty of the crime alleged, 

The Serjeant-at-Arms then said: ‘Yeoman 
Usher, call in James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan ;’ 
and His Lordship was placed outside the bar. 

Thereupon, the Lord High Steward addressing 
him, said: ‘James Thomas, Earl of Cardigan, you 
have been indicted for a felony, for which you 
have been tried by your peers; and I have the 
eatisfaction of informing you, you have been 
ilty by @ unanimous sentence; and 


The Earl of i at once bowed and retired. 


Proclamation was made to dissolve the Com- | 





standing in front of the Throne, received his | 
white staff from the Gentleman Usher of | 
the Black Rod; he held it in both hands, and | 
broke it in two, thus dissolving the Commission. | 
The Lord High Steward’s office was thereupon 
Vacant ; and my lords immediately adjourned. | 

Captain Douglas, the Earl’s was after- | 
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wards acquitted on the same groans, on 8 similar 
indictment as an accessory, at the Old Bailey. 

But though the prosecation of the Earl was 
abortive, the case backs some fruitful result ; 
for attention had drawn. by it toa remark. 
able par! ivilege which was still available 
for His Lordship, though it had been dormant 
very many years. It was rumoured amongst the 
lawyers, that if the Earl had been convicted, he 
would claim the benefit of the to avoid 
his punishment, transportation for life; and this 
new phase in the case heightemed the extreme, 
interest felt in the trial. 

‘His Lordship’s privilege’ in this respect was 
somewhat similar to the benefit of clergy, which 
had been previously abolished in the year 1887, 
and which ancient right enabled those who could 


.| read to claim, under certain conditions, immunity 
from the legal punishment for their offences. The +4; 
benefit of peerage arose out of the statute first 


Edward VI. cap. 12, see. 13, which gave immunity 


to peers and 

felony, though they could net read—not an uacom- 
mon fact in the sixteenth century ; and it appears 
by the old reported cases, that on the privilege 
being claimed, a peer was instantly discharged 
by the Court from punishment upon payment of 
his feces. He could, however, claim this privil 
of the statute but once only. Its effect was sim 

to set aside punishment ; aa a convicted felon, his 
lands, goods, and chattels were still forfeited to 
the Crown. But the statute seventh and eighth 
George LV. cap. 28, abolishing benefit of clergy, did 
not mention in termes the benefit of peerage; aud 
the point, it was said, was arguable that a peer was 
not deprived of it, The rumours respecting this 
privilege soon reached the ears of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Cottenham, who shortly afterwards 
introduced a Bill repealing the old Act of Edward 
VI, and declaring onve and for all, that on convic- 
tion for felony, every peer shall be liable to the 
same punishment for felony as any other of Her 
Majesty's subjecta, notwithstanding any law of 
usage to the contrary ; and this Bill passed into 
the statute-book on the 2ist June 1841, as the 
fourth and fifth Victoria, cap. 22. 

A laudable result certainly, that the Lords and: 
Peers of Parliament, of their free-will and motive, 
should have unanimously deprived themselves 
of one of their ancient personal privi { 
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CHAPTER Il.—‘THE BLIND BOW-BOY’S BUTT-SHAPT. . 


Ow the western coast of Eng 
narrow ba: 
a headlan 
more northerly headland is local] 
Daffin Head; and the larger h 

southern side of the bay is called Welbeck 
Hoe wins half er Welbeck Head runs 

from mainland, ite wing sparser, 
ite preuistoric old bones Redaring themselves more 
plainly, until you come upon broken rocks with 


which is bounded on 

of igneous rock. The smaller and 
knéwn as 

land on_ the 


ead. 


aod 


no other covering than lichen, and then go on 
by patha which increase in difficulty for another 

mile. There, suddenly, you reach a. bit of 
seeming fairyland—Well Now, <A carpet 


of green turl, soft snd fine, is belted by trees ; 
> a 
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and above the topmost branches rise the veri- 
table bones of old earth, lichen-spotted and hoary 
with rain and gunshine—the rain and the san- 
shine of thousands of years, In the centre of 
the grassy space is one great isolated rock ; the 
tombstone, as the country legends tell, of a beau- 
tiful young Princess buried there by a cruel 
magician. The perennial tears of the beautiful 
Princess flow from the southern side of this vast 
boulder in a sparkling stream, which brawls 
intand for a mile, and then returning, ends its 
abricf life in salt waters. ne 

Beyond the Hollow, the Head grows precipitate 
and even terrible. It is tall enough to bathe 
its hoary forelead now and then in storm, and | 
can push a bare defiant scalp at the very thunders. 
It rises like a wall on the scaward side, and over- 
hangs a little, as though it threatened to tumble 
headlong. Nervous tourists keep clear of its 
edge; and even strong-headed people, tempted 
to lie prone there at venture one Inok sheer 
down to the wrinkled sca, have confessed to 
something of a thrill of fear. : 

On its southerly side the Head has neither 
terrors nor splendours. It slopes quietly to the 
mainland meadows, and bears on its wide bosom 
a pleasant park and a quict country mansion. 
This quiet country mansion is called ‘Lumby 
Hall ;? and men, women, and children bearing the 
name of Lumby have lived there almost ‘from 
time immemorial. The Lumbies were always 
| 8 solid household, reverencing the wisdom of our 
' ancestors, and believing blool to be thicker then 
water, They were a quiet and inoffensive people ; 
but they were known to be hard and implacable 
! in enmity. If you had a Lumby for a friend 
—all the Lumbies were proud of this, and made 
it an honourable tradition, to be maintained at 
alf hazards—you had a friend who would stick 
by you like a brother. But if you had a Lumby 
4), for an enemy—the Lumbies were proud of this 
algo, and made an honourable tradition of it— 

a had to fuce an enemy not to be appeased 

conciliated ; a man_ relentless, unrensoning, 
who hated you mwt and branch, you and yours 
to the ninety-ninth relationship. 

The elder Lumby had inherited this nature, 
-7] and ‘had transmitted it to his son. They both 
4\ wok 4 pride in it, and were pleased to think 

y that it was English, That was old Lumby’s 
saered ehibboleth, If the Standard—he was a 
staunch Conservative—told him that a thing was 
' un-English, he voted against it in the House 
of Commons, in whose collective wisdom he fur- 
nished a unit. He liked good old English sports 
| and pastimes; and witheut having a grain of 
vulgat orvelty in his noture, he would have 
welcomed the return of cock-shying and bull- 
baiting, simply because those sports were old- 
fashioned and had once been popular in this 
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island. ; Pet dae ne gradual evanish- 
mens of the old Engli enal laws; he! 
arate unwittingly much od ott English port. 
That, he Welieved, had a continental origin, and | 
it was one of the few things he did not disdain | 
on that account. He was not in the direct line 
of the good old county house whose name he! 
bore, but had inherited the estates from a child-| 
less ancle. The city Lumbies, of whom he was! 
the bead, had always been a little despised by | 
the county Lumbiea; but the county Lombies | 
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had died out, and the city branch ruled in their 
stead. Mr Lumby had gradually released himself 
from the toils of labour; and though he would 
not accept the | sar of a sleeping-partner, he 
had exercised of late years but little supervision 
over the doings of the firm, and was not much 
more than its nominal head, except that he drew 
the lion’s share of its profits, 

Gerard Lumby the younger, with whom this 
history has much to do, was cut by nature on 
the lines of the paternal pattern ; but the world 
being thirty years older when he came into it 
than it had been at his father’s birth, his social 
and political conservatisms were of a milder 
type. He walked homeward with the Yankce’s 
odd-sounding name in his mind, and smiled to 
think of the quaint earnestness with which the 
fellow had promised help in any aay of need. 
Taking the way by the lane, the youth whistled 
as he went, out of mere jollity and youth. 
By-and-by he was met by an open carriage, 
drawn by two handsome chestnuts, driven by 
a fat coachman, of rubicund countenance, who 
wore an exceedingly crisp and curly wig. The 
lane was so confined, that Gerard had either 
to retreat, or to mount a bank on one side or, 
another. He chose the readier alternative; and 
laying his disjointed rod on the grasa, he leaped 
upon the mound, caught a sturdy overhanging 
ash-branch, and waited for the carriage to y. 
From this height of vantage, he saw that it had 
one occupant, @ lady, who carried a sun-shade, 
and carried it in such a position that her face 
was hidden. 

Now, Gerard knew, or supposed he knew, 
everybody who kept a carriage within ten 
miles; but this equipage was strange to him. 
A thing of that sort is matter of interest 
in the country, and he wondered who the 
lady might be. She, while yet a dozen yards 
away, saw from beneath her sunshade one 
of Gerard’s feet swinging clear of the mound, 
in readiness to drop when the carriage should 
have passed; and coming out of the _prett; 
silken shelter to see to whom the foot belonged, 
herself became visible. The average of beauty 
in these favoured islands is high, and Gerard 
had seen pretty fuces in plenty. People who 
live in the west of Englund need not travel 
far to look for feminine charms; but Gerard 
had never seen anything to approach this new 
vision. She was charmingly disied, but esome- 
what quaintly, and she wore a profusion of lace. 
So mich Gerard could have told you, and no 
more, for he was as ignorant of millinery os I 
am. Her face was beautiful, and not with any 
merely common type of loveliness, but with that 
soft yet haughty splendour which belongs alone 
to some few Englishwomen, and is at once loftier 
and more charming than any form the Greeks 
have left us Millais might have painted it, 
and made himeelf twice immortal ; but no mere 
marble could have carried more than half its 
charm. 

The lady at a guess might be twenty. Gerard 
was five-and-twenty. The unknown beauty shot 
one shaft at him in passing, and sent it barbed 
with a smile. A queenly little inclination of 
the head acknowledged the trouble the i 
carriage gave him. Off came Gerard’s bat “in 
& moment, leaving his erie curled hair and 
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frank forehead bpan to the view. With one| ‘Well, Milly?’ said Gerard, 
foot planted on the grassy bank, and the other} ‘We have had visitora this afternoon whilst 


stretched 


attitude was as as that of Mereury| ‘Who were they?’ asked Gerard languidly, | 
new lighted. The young lady’s eyes led | trying to get up a show of interest. 
him with demure admiration for a second, and| ‘Guess,’ she said. . 


then she hid herself with her sunshade, and the 
sun seemed shaded from Gerard’s eyes. 


I¢ is very natural for young men of five-and-| one corner of his mouth, looked 


twenty to fall in love; and it is in accordance 
with the decrees of Nature that some of them 
should do it suddenly, without prescience, pre- 
monition, or bro and indeed in barefaced 
defiance of all likelihood. The ways of falling 
in love are as various as the natures of men and 
women. Some, of the critical, cautious, and 
unimaginative sort, are inclined to set down love 
at first sight as a figment of the poet’s and the 
novelist’s invention. But there is an actual 
moment of time—if it could only be canghi— 
at which anything has its beginning ; and though 
I, for one, have not much faith in the raptures 
of passion which take rise at a single glance, I 
nevertheless have scen enough of love and lovers 
to believe that even one glance ma 


loose, the strong brown left hand | you were away,’ she said. 
freely out to grasp the bough—the | were.’ 24 





slay all | 
chances of bachelorhood and spinsterhood in a/ 


‘Guess who they 


Gerard, with his hands in his pockets, his hat | 
stuck in ; 


drooping over one eye, and his pipe 
e 
against intellectual effort. But, he Teepe 
gallantly to the challenge. ‘Val Strange? 
‘ [oh 
‘Then I give it up, said lazy Gerard. 
®Gness again.’ 


@ protest 


‘Milly, said Gerard appenlingly, ‘don’t you ; 


roe it’s too hot for guesswork? Who was 
it 

‘Our new neighbours, said Milly, nodding 
gaily. ‘Mr Jolly and his daughter. And, 
Gerard, I think she’s the most beautiful girl 
Tever saw! And she wore such lovely lace !’— 
Gerard flushed a little—‘And Mr Jolly,’ pursued 
Milly with great vivacity, ‘is a little man, with 
a face like a Normand pins Brown and 
shrivelled, you know. And they’re going to 


give a big dinner and a bull, and we're all 


pair of youthful lives. Here it was not two but, invited !’ 


one that fell, and even he did not now begin 
to guess that he was wounded. 

Our youthful Gerard was not much of a hand 
at the poeta and fictionists; and being hit with 
‘the blind bow-boy’s butt-shalt,’ took to wondering 
what was the matter. Had he been given to 
verse-making, he might have gone home to write 
a sonnet about his vision, and so have fanned 
love’s little flame into a premature fire, which 
should have died for want of fuel. As it was, 
he took up his rod, and sauntered along the lane 


with the beautiful face before him, not consciously | 


or intentionally recalling it, yet renewing his 
passing glimpse of it agnin and again, almost as 
if by actual sight. The queenly head just bent 
a little, the lovely face smiling, the violet eyes 
turned upwards, still holding him in sight while 
the head bowed My poor Gerard, you are 
a smitten man. 
whose ‘topmost head the thickset hazel dies; 














And who amongst us, from | 


‘Great news, eh, Milly?’ said Gerard. 

‘And,’ said Milly, in breathless pursuit of her 
theme, ‘they have such a couchman, Gerard, in 
such a wig, and a wonderful port-wine face like 
an old-fashioned vintner; and I’m so sorry you 
missed them, for they have only been gone an 
hour.’ 

Gerard had begun to put things together. 
Yet what had he to blush fort ‘I met a young 
lady in a carriage just now,’ he said; ‘but she 
was alone.’ . 

‘Oh,’ said Milly, ‘Mr Jolly came on horseback. 
He is an old friend of the Mortona, 
to Daffin Head to see the General.’ 

‘M—m,’ said Gerard, blushing again, through 
all his assumption of indifference. ‘Carriage I 
met was a landau. Poir of chestnuts, very hand- 
sume horses. Very fat coachman, 
pretty girl inside’ ‘ 

*O Gerard !? cried Milly, ‘what a shame to- cal} 


mded | 


and has gone. ; 


Rather a, 


would not have changed places with you, if it) her “rather pretty.” She’s beautiful, I never . 
were but for a month or two, an hour or two, | saw anybody half so lovely, even in e pictyre’ <> 


a mere five minutes, to be young again, and once 
again in love? 


‘Perhaps, said Gerard, making much pretence 
of cleaning the stem of his pipe with a stalk 


So Gerard strolled home, and the beautiful! of grass—‘perhaps I saw some other young 


face bore him company. The broken-haired 
terrier hailed him with a voice of joy, and 
careered about him in wild circles; but meetin 


with no ie er to outspoken affection, followed | 
y at a distance with his moist tail: 


diseonsolate 
between his legs, Through the gates, with their 
crumbling pillars of gray stone bearing the 
Lumby arms, along the shady avenue, and across 
the trim-kept Jawn, the beautiful face bore 
Gerard company. 


action, strolled round to the stables, 


the young man turming, saw a pretty 
young lady, 
and bright and happy, with a face in which 
innocence and piquancy charmingly blended. 

Sy 


erard He sat down, and smoked aj 
ipe in its society ; but feeling, somehow, a little | had been 
Teatlest, he arose, and with no definite idea of | 
| very busy with his pire 

‘Gerard {? cried a pleasant girlish voice; and, half away from Milly. 
sight—a | for? J n 
namely, of some eighteen years, fresh , that he shoula be so fovlish. 


woman,’ 

*“Young woman” indeed! Why, you know 
everybody else for miles.’ —Ladies fire those quaint 
conversational double-shots at times. § I’m 
sure if I were a man, I should have fallen in 
love with her at first sight,’ 

‘But being a young woman,’ said Gerard, 


repeating the obnoxious phrase, ‘your notions ot | 


manly conduct are not,valuable.’ weil sd 
‘Perhaps not,’ said Milly. ‘But 1 wish. ‘you 
e to meet them.’ eo 

‘T shail see them at the feed,’ said Gerard, still 
and turning more than 
What had he to blush 
It made him almost angry with himnelf 


‘All you Oxford men are vulgar,’ said Mill 


| with decision. ‘You speak of a dinner as thoug: 
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ce a 
you were horses. You call a ball “a hop,” and 

ou talk of money as “rhino” and the “stumpy.” 
T wouldn't talk elang, if I were a man.’ 

‘But being a young woman,’ said Gerard, 
| Yepeating himself, ‘your notions of manly con- 

duct are not valuable,’ 

‘And, O Gerard!’ exclaimed the young Indy, 
‘it’s my first ball; and will you practise the deuz 
temps with me ?? 

“As much as you like, said Gerard, 
| Thank you, seid Milly. ‘That is kind. The 

bell is this day six weeks ; and 1 am to wear’—— 
Then the young lady drove into millinery detail ; 
and Gersrd. kaving conquered the imaginary 
obstacle in his pipe, recovered composure, and 
listened with a good-humoured smile, under- 
: tanding nothing. . 

i ‘And very nice you'll look in it,’ he said; 
‘and I wish you lots of partners,’ 

‘Aunt is going to return the visit this day 
woek, asid Milly. ‘Zam going as well.’ 

‘All right,’ said Gerard.—‘J say, Milly! I’m 
going up to town next week. There are Jewellers 
in town. Who knows? I might find a bracelet, 
or a necklace, or a puir of earrings, or something 
of that kind. Eh?’ 

*O Gerard, cried Milly, ‘you ere kind !’ 

‘Not a word about it now,’ said Gerard in 
grive badinage. ‘The governor might stop my 
allowance if he heard of such extravagance. 
Mum's the word |’ 

Milly nodded with a grave face and sparkling 
eyes; and Gerard, with an answering nod of the 
head, strolled on to the stables. When he was 
alone again, the benutiful face came back to him, 
and he sauntered on solemnly, thinking of the 
coming dinner and the ball, and wondering with 
® surprising interest whether the young lady 
Would remember him. He was absent-minded 
; and silent through the quiet family dinner that 

ovens though Cupid's butt-shaft did not yet 
80 le in him as to spoil his appetite. His 
mother, a sedate lady of six-and-forty, large and 

matron] , with honest gray eyes like Gerard’s 
own, remarked his preoccupicd looks; but his 
Appetite appeased her fears. Mr Lumby senior 

ing his first gout, and was free from 
the toils of the House of Commons for the 
wemainder of the session. He drank mineral 
waters at dinner; and though he looked with 
; donging eyes at the decanters and the claret jug, 
he 2 f phoante himeelf like a hero, Between 
Gerard’s preoccupation and his sire's grievance 
at the mineral waters, the table was very 
silent. 

‘Father, said Gerard suddenly, ‘I think I shall 
ride over and eee Val Strange to-night.’ 

‘Why?’ asked the elder briefly. 

* Rupert is getting a little thick about the legs, 
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said Gerard, referring to his favourite horse. 
‘And it’s just the night for a quiet rile, I left 
a tenu and dressing-case there, so that 


to toke anythin, with me’ 
sai 


theré’s no 
‘All t, my lad, said Lumby senior 
heartily. *C.ome back to-morrow.’ 
| _ Of course, said Gerard; and having kissed 
his father and mother, he went his way. The 
good«night kiss in this old-fashioned household 
was. habit carried on between father and son 
from Gerard’s childhood, and was always followed 
- by a solemn ehake-handa, Gerard did not kiss 
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his pretty little second-cousin, though Ferny 
you are might have chosen Milly's ips in 
preference to those of Lumby senior, But pos- 
sibly Milly might have resented us. : 

‘he blind boy’s butt-shaft rankled, though ever 
so little, That curious longing for solitude, that 
almost unconscious desire to be alone with fancy, 
which assails the least imaginative of men under 
Love's earliest influences, was w him. He 
started briskly enough ; and Rupert’s pace would 
have overtaken the halting Hiram’s steps before 
the gates of the Manor House were reached ; but 
Gerard had not gone far, when he suffered his 
helf-formed dreams to run away with him, The 
reins dropped loose on the horse’s neck, The 
swift trot pecans a leisurely walk. The shadows 
gathered closer, flowing on from the east in dim 

urstit of the descending sun, and Gerard was 
in the narrow lane again waiting for the car- 
riage to go by, and looking down for one brief 
second, a thousand times recalled, into a pair of 
wonderful violet eyes, that. smiled and then were 


hidden. 

But at this period of its existence, Love hae P 
its lt bog its little bursts of temper, : 
ita sudden longings for swift motion, as well 

its liking for dreams. Rupert, not being*in 
master’s confidence, was astonished at the sudden 
dig of the spur; but after one angry curvet, he 
laid himself out for speed, and dashed along the 
level high-road at a rattling pace. He drew 
rein at the town, and went through its dimly 
lighted main street at a sufficiently sober pace ; 
but he made Rupert lay himself out again alohg 
the stretch of road between town and Manor 
House, and had so roused the blood of the 
thoroughbred by this last spin, that he had as 
much as he could do to bold him in hand when 
he reached the darkened avenue, 

‘Look yere!’ said a voice from the darkness. | 
‘Say which side o’ the way you want to hev, an’ | 
Tl take the other.’ ; 

‘Is that you again?’ asked Gerard, recognising | 
the voice. i} 

‘Good-evenin’, Colonel,’ said Hiram, recognising | 
Gerard in tum. 

‘You have delivered the letter? Or are you | 
going now?’ 

‘1 hev been thar, said Hiram, reminiscent of ° 
Dr Watte’s hymns; ‘but I cannot say I stilt 
would go.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Gerard. ‘What’s the matte??’ 

* Wal, Colonel,’ returned Hiram, ‘Mr Strange's 
flunkey is a deal too over-cooked for my taste. 

‘What is the matter with him?’ asked Gerard. 

‘if you’re goin’ thar, returned Hiram, ‘you 
can make inquiries into the natur’ of his com- 
plaint yourself. An’ it’s like master like nikn, 
up thar, Colonel. I reckon, though, as ee 
another sort from that kind, an’ I wish you 
good luck, sir, an’ piles of it, Good-night, 

‘Good-night,’ said Gerard, and rode on. 

Hoskins answered the bell in wrath, bein 
persuaded that the tramp had returned. ‘Well, 
now, what is it?’ he demanded, opening the door 
and confronting the visitor with an air of lofty 
scorn. Then beholding Gerard, to whom he was 
indebted for countless tips, he abased himself 
inwardly, and made excuses, ‘I beg your ~ 
ing, sir,’ said Hoskins with much h ity ; 


‘but there have been a very trying party ringing 
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at the bell, sir, on’y this minute, an’ I fancied, 
sir, as ’ow ’e’d come back again. Beg parding, 
I'm sure, sir—Mr Strange is in the billiard-room, 
sir. aii I’old the ‘oss, sir}]—Send him round 
to the ? Yes, sir.’ ; 
Gerard entered the house, and made his way 
to the billiard-room. ‘My American friend has 
been raising a shindy here,’ he said to himself 
as he walked up the hall. caer makin, 
a stroke as Gerard entered the billiard-room, an 
there was a look half of vexation and half of | 
comedy on his face. Hearing Gerard’s step, he 
turned, and met him with a pleasant smile. 
‘Things were quiet at home,’ said Gerard, ‘and 
I felt inclined for o ride. I met my Yankee | 


| in the avenue ; I suppose he delivered the note? 


' brother of the young lady 


Queer fish, isn’t he? 

‘Rather, said Strange, looking helf vexed 
again.—‘ Lumby, the man in the arm-chair is 
Reginald Jolly.—Rags, this is Gerard Lumby. 
You’ve heard me speak of him often.’ 

‘Many a time,’ said the little man.— We're 
going to be neighbours, I believe.’ 

‘I believe so,’ said Gerard ; and fell to wonder- 
ing whether this could be the father or the 
he had seen in the 
lage. Then remembering Milly’s description of 
Jolly pave as a little man with a face like a 
Normandy pippin—brown and sbrivelled, he 
decided that was not the father. The little | 
moan was bald enough to have been a grandfather ; 
but his face was curiously young, and his age 
war a thing bewilderingly uncertain. 

‘T like your Yankee, Mr Lumby,’ said the 
bali-headed little man, apparently unconscious 
of Gerard's scrutiny. 

‘TI don’t,’ said Strange. 

‘What has he been doing?’ asked Gerard. 
‘He doesn’t seem to have agreed with Hoskins 
barr ie ii : 

‘Oh,’ said Strange lightly, pausing on a stroke, 
‘he did a little hipteansedy pretenc of wounded 
feeling, and threw down a half-crown I gave him. 

‘Pretence?’ said the bald-headed man. ‘Not 
a bit of it. He was real enough’ Hiram’s 
defender then told the story, with a luditrously 
close imitation both of the American and of 
Strange. ‘Why should he throw half-crowns 
away?’ asked the narrator. ‘He hasn’t many 
of ’em, I'l] be bound. No, no, Val. The man 
was hurt, and he let out with a facer—You 
know he was hurt, Strange, and you're sorry 
you said it. Come now; you know you ure,’ 

‘Rubbish !’ said Strange. 

But the little mun insisted. ‘Come now, 
Strange ; you know you are. 


‘Well, then, said Strange, ‘I am.—Will you 
& game, ey ? 


ha 
: consented ; and as the game went on, 
they fell to talk of other matters. It came out 
incidentally that the bald-headed man had been 
at Oxford during Gerard’s last term there. ‘He 
can't be younger than I am,’ said the puzzled 
Gerard to himself. He began to fish delicate 
for an answer to his puzzle, ‘We had call 
this afternoon, he said, ‘from Mr Jolly and 
your’. He paused for the bald-headed man 
to fill up the blank. : 

‘Grand-daughter,’ said the bald-headed man. 


This fairly « Gerard. ‘I was awa 
from home! ke Geran rather helplessly, when 
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Strange broke in with a shout of laughter. The 
little man smiled with cheerful self-approval, 
and took a drink. 

~* How old do you think he is?’ cried Stra 

‘Treat me respectfully, if you please, aaid the’ 
little man with on air of dignity. ‘1 am one- 
and-twenty. I have arrived at man's estate. 
It is a common fallacy, Mr Lumby,’ he con- 
tinued, rising, and addressing Gerard with much 
soleranity, ‘that I om bal This is not bald- 
ness,’ Inying his hand on the be of his shining 
head. ‘It is forehead, sir; forehead.’ Then he 
sat down again, and smiled, in renewed self- 
approval, ‘The lady,’ he contfnued, ‘who called 
this afternoon at Lumby Hall, was my sister 
Constance.’ 

Gerard went on with the game; and the Little 
man resumed his big cigar. ‘Constance,’ said 
Gerard inwardly, ‘A pretty mame’ He liked 
it so well that he repeated it to himeclf, He 
thought the violet eyes looked faithful. ‘Con- 
stance—constancy.’? What nonsense was thist 
Why should the face so haunt his memory? 
Why should the name so cling to him? e 
three young men sat late together, and Gerard 
was dull and lively by curious fits and starts. He 
went to sleep remembering the violet eyes, and 
lhe dreamed of them. 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN SAVAGES, 
PART It. 


THR celebrated caverns at Bruniquel, in the 
south of France, tell the same story in almost 
every particular as those of the Vézire. We 
have the bones and skulls of human_ beings 
imbedded in the stalagmite—of which, by the 
way, there is a large mass in the geological col- 
lection at South Kensington containing these 
poor remains of our predecessors, There we 
may eee the identical bony cases of the breins 


whose inteNiyence was equal to the combat with iy 


and victory over the huge elephantine mi 
with such rough weapons as could be fashione 
from a flint stone by prolonged labour and, so 
little skill. They also were no mean : 
With their flint knives they curved the 
of the reindeer and mammoth on lon 
of the horn and tusks of those animals; 
always with an eye to utility as well as orna 
ment; for the remainder of the material was 
worked to a sharp point, intended to be used as 
a dagger, the carved figure being that part grasped 
by the hand. They, tov, ornamented pieces of 
reindeer horn with boldly drawn. figures of horses ; 
but there is no such thing to be found as a 
polished implement. Over these relics had ac- 
cumulated a bed of stalagmite no less than five 
feet in thickness, which had remained untouched 
for ages, until it was broken up by French archa- 
ologista. o 

Switzerland also affords evidences of a mam- 
moth period and contemporary savages. 
Herr Conrad Merk undertook to make gt 
explordcion of a cavern in the Jura limestgne 
at Keselerloch near Schaffhausen, which had not- 
been suspected to contain anything but some 
mould and the ashes of fires and rubbish left 
by wanderir gipsies who occasionally vised: if; 

en the surface eurth was removed, however, 

a stalagmite floor was laid bare, and beneath 





pieces |} 
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this were found the now well-known signs of 
This subsoil consisted of 


human occupation. : 
Joam mixed with charcoal, and a quantity 
of bones, evidently the result of Ion -continued 
feasting, Abouts ton and a half of the remains 
of mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, glutton, and 
other animals were collected, besides rough flint 
implementa and bone weapons of the same type 
. a8 those from the French caves, Every one of 
the large bones had been broken to get at the 
marrow. Round the numerous cookinh-places 
were arranged fiat slabs of stone, on which we 
may suppose the inhabitants sat during the day 
pel slept by night, to avoid the damp floor. 
The ladies adorned themselves with tastefully 
made ornaments, earrings carved in bone, horn, 
‘and other substances, with shells and teeth drilled 
for a like purpose. If they pierced their eara, 
the operation muet have been performed with a 
sharp splinter of bone, a method calculated to 
inflict considerable pain. But it is almost need- 
Jess to observe that neither civilised people nor 
savages shrink from positive torture, when the 
object to be attained is that of enhancing their 
personal charms in accordance with the fashion 
of the time. The toilet was supplied with ‘ronge’ 
in the form of red peroxide of iron ground upon 
stone slabs, whose surfaces retain as iresh as ever 
the stain of this material, of which several lumps 
lay near them, 

To the Kesslerloch people we must accord a 
very high place as artists, if not the highest 
among cave-men. Almost every animal familiar 
to them appears to have been made the subject 
of portraiture cither by sculpture or by engraving. 
bala they embellished the ‘handles of their short 
swords or daggers with figures of the horse, 
musk-ox, reindeer, &c, Purticularly good is the 
drawing of a horse; and still more characteristic 
that of a reindeer grazing beside a river or lake, 
which, it seems, the draftsman has endeavoured 
fo represent by a series of strong lines under 
its fect, crossed by others intended for gtaess or 
rushes, Efforts of this kind, far as they may 
fall short of our standard of art, betoken aspira- 
tions and an intelligence which we cannot but 
respect, when exhibited by a race whose time 
must have been fully engaged in providing the 
mere necessaries of life. o the archwologist, 
these figures have another significance, He sees 
in them the incontrovertible evidence of man’s 
co-existence with animals which became extinct 
long before language had come to be expressed 
in ite rudest and most primitive symbolical or 
written forms. 

Although we in Great Britain cannot produce 
remuing of equal interest with those on the con- 
tinent, the caverns of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and especially Devonshire, bear emphatic testi- 
mony to the presence of a people on the eame 
level with respect to the arta, and familiar with 
the same animals. To Mr William Pengelly 
weowe the investiyation of the Devonshire 
caverns agd the description of their contents. 
He worked at this task with the utmost patience 
and industry for eight years, averaging five houre 
,, aday. Every shovelful of h was carefull: 
; and each object as it was discovered was 
to a refer- 


a beled with @ number soaresponding 
H ence to its exact position in the de 
there should be no possible mistake about its com- 
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parative antiquity. So conspicuous an example 
of enthusiasm in the cause of science, and of 
conscientious perm of knowledge for its own 
sake, has rarely been given to the world. The 
conclusions arrived at have, consequently, a value 
in relation to archeological research which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. The accom- 
panying table shows at a’ glance a sectional view 
of Kent's Cavern, Torquay, with the nature of its 
deposits, and the relics found in or beneath them, 
in the order of their succession from the surface 
downwards, 








Bones of existing Animals and 





Black Mould, + Man; Bronze Articies and Pot- 
| tery. The Romano-British Era, 
Granular Stalag- Human Jaw. Implements of 


mite, averagingtwen- 


ty inches thiok, Bone and Stone. Bones of Rhi- 


noceros, Mammoth, Reindeer, 
crack ypand of | Great ilk, Grisly Bear, Sabre- 
Bones, | toothed Lion, and Hyana, Bone 


Soft Cave Earth, Bodkin, Pin, and Harpeon. 


Crystalline Stalag- 
mite, averaging about 
three fect thick. 
Breceia.# 





Bones of Cave-bear almést 
| exclusively, and worked flints. 





The solid bed of Limestone Rock. 





The human jaw imbedded in the lower portion 
of the upper stalagmite floor is undoubtedly 
contemporary with the mammoth, &&. The 
cave, once flooded by the stream which ron 
through the valley, is now some seventy feet 
above the reach of water. It seems certain, then, 
that that emount of excavation has been done 
since the place was resorted to for shelter by 
the mammoth hunters. Generation after genera- 
tion of men in all probability used it while this 
mass of material was accumulating; for even 
below the lowest stalagmite flooring are the 
works of their hande—namely, worked flinta 
From a consideration of these facts, we derive 
only a vague idea of the lapse of time, though 
at the same time they impress us with a sense 
of its vastness. Some nineteen centuries 
the Romans found these valleys in recisely 
the condition they present now. etween 
the metal and stone ages there is a t 
chasm of time, which history has done nothing 
to bridge. We can only regard with wonder 
the signs of the action of natural forces, whereby 
valleys have been scooped out, and races of 
animals mysteriously extinguished, without the 
ability to apply to these events any of our 
measures of time, 

The south-west of England wears a totally 
different aspect to-day from that which it pre- 
sented to our savage predecessors, Not only 


| have the pelle been excavated from seventy to 
: one hundred 

| BOW sweep over forests which in these old 
Y | flourished on the shores 


eet, but the watera of the ocean 


days 


of Cornwall. This 


‘we learn from an examination of the atrata 





ee 


posits, that ” * Breceia, namely angular fragments of limestone rock 
| cemented by an enveloping paste. 
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| few opportunities of judging. 
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etrated by mining shafts. At Carnon and 
entuan the shafte passed through strata in 
which were submerged forests, with the stumps of 
trees standing erect in the soil where they grew, 
implying a large subsidence of the shores in this 
district. The uppermost twenty feet of the soil 
at Pentuan consists of river sand and gravel, 
with sea-sand just below it extending for fifteen 
feet, and containing the bones of whales, marine 
shells, &. Deeper still is a forest bed with the 
bones of deer and oxen and human skulls; and 
deepest of all, another forest, nearly sixty feet 
from the surface, with oyster-shells attached to 
the tree-stumps. These conditions clearly indi- 
cate an extremely gradual movement of subsi- 
dence, First the old land surface must have 
subsided without disturbing the position of the 
trees. Then the sea washed over it, accumulat- 
ing a great mass of sand; and,. with another 
eological change, twenty’ feet of mud, &. was 
fia upon the spot by a river, We cannot 
possibly picture to ourselves the character of 
the country as seen by those old-world folks 
who once gazed upon Cornish scenery ; and since 
then, some thirty-five feet of material has been 
iled above their last resting-place. The coast- 
ine, the disposition of hill and valley, and the 


| direction of the streams, must have been so 


completely i that a mup of the past 
physical geography of the locality would present 
eatures at totul variance with its appearance 
to-day. Could those ancient savage inhabitants 
of Devonshire and Cornwall revisit the scenes 
once so familiar to them, they would find them- 
selves in a strange country, bereft of many a Janid- 
mark with which they had been acquainted. 

We need only refer to the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire caverns to remark, that the associa- 
tion of man with extinct animal forms is equally 
clearly made out there, as elsewhere. Whether 
British savages were as competent artists as those 
of the Véztre and Kesslerloch, there are as yet 
The monghly 
etched outline of the head and fore-quarters 
of a horse, from Robin Hood’s Cave, Derbyshire— 
the only considerable known attempt at pictorial 
illustration—does not convey a favourable impres- 
sion of carly British art. 

This brief survey of the discoveries in Euro- 
pean caverns admits of some very definite con- 
clusions, It has been found convenient, in 
accordance with the facts, to give a distinctive 
title to one of these early periods of human 
existence—namely, the ‘Mammoth Period.’ It 
presents identical characteristics in all localities, 
and denotes the universal presence of the elephan- 
tine monster, usually of the reindeer and cave- 
bear, and sometimes of the rhinoceros, sabre- 
toothed lion, and glutton, sasociated with the 
works of man. All the weapons and implements 
are rough-hewn. There is a ‘family likeness’ in 
these, and in the bone weapons, which indicate 
a uniform level of intelligence and similar con- 
ditions of life. The efforts in art attain much 
the same standard, and both the tools and 
materials employed were alike; moreover, ani- 
mals familiar to the designer, but unknown to 
us in the flesh, are portrayed. Finally, there is 
no pottery, no sign of spinni or weaving, 
and not a soli implement which could be 
used for agricultural purposes. So far as their 
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bones enable a judgment to be formed, the mam- 
moth hunters were not inferior in physi 
powers or cranial capacity to many existing 
wild races—with one or two exceptions, The ccle- 
brated Neanderthal skull does, however, exhibit 
most remarkably the characters of an extremely 
low human type. 


The next period in unwritten European history 


which we have to consider differs very materi 
from the former. 
mammoth and his companions, there is every 
reason to believe a marked change took place 
in the climate, though no doubt this was ht 
about by slow degrees, and might have extended 
over as many centuries as all the dynasties of 
China. The people who succeeded the cave- 
dwellers were not only far advanced, compara- 


tively speaking, in the arts, but they lived in 


After the extinction of the 


artificial dwellings, and had exchanged the ‘rude | 
habits of the hunter for pastoral and ggricul- 


tural pursuits. Contempo with, or perha 

smiteniog to these last, Ware hs t midden-mankers; 
whom we know only by certain large refuse 
heaps termed ‘kitchen-middens, abounding in 
Scandinavia, and found also in Scotland and 
more remote parts of the world. Every one 
who is acquainted with the country districts 
of these civilised British Isles has seen a midden 
on a small scale outside many a cot door. 
That heap of cinders and rubbish, if carefully 
sifted and examined, would reveal with tolerable 
certainty the villager’s condition in life. We 
should learn from the fragments of bone, and pos- 
sibly from the shells of whelks and periwinkles, 
what he ate; and scraps of broken crockery, a 
tusty knife-blade, and such trifies would let us 
into the secret of the ménage. The midden- 
making habit will indeed never be eradicated. It 
survives everywhere in the form of the dust-bin, 
the highest civilised expression of an ancient insti- 
tution; and it would surely reappear in its 
pristine nastiness before the door of every house in 
the alleys of our great cities, if their inhabitants 
were left to their own devices. Thanks, however, 
to the uncleanly practice, we learn frem, these 
eo middens, composed of mussel, oysterthells, 

¢., With here and there a scrap of rough fi 

and a more or less polished stone implement, that 
large village communities established themselves 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea, and probably 
dwelt in mud huts. An indolent, but by no 
means unintelligent race this would seem to 
have been, secure in their freedom from the 
attacks of large carnivorous animals; while the 
climate permitted them to pass much of their 
time in temporary habitations, or even in the 
open air, There can be no doubt that since 
these mounds were raised on its shores, the bed 
of the Baltic Sea hus undergone a very consider- 
able alteration; and a ter volume of fresh 
water now enters it than when the midden-makers 
feasted on the oyster, cockle, mussel, and peri- 
winkle. Nature herself has left us uuimpeagpabic 
testimony to thia, All the shells in fhe mounds 
are of full growth ; indicative of thoroughly salt 
ocean water, in which only can these molluscs 


attain their complete development; whereas the | 


shells of t 


same here living in those w: 
now reach i 


6a th 


either has not at present so free a communi- 





of the natural size, owing", 
the admixture of fresh water. The Baltic, theti, 
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me delivered into it is very much greater. | ‘crannoges’ of the British Isles differed from the 
vhs 


ver alternative we accept, some efficient 
geologi brought about 
jymonditions of existence for these shell-fish so 
"Sefavourable to them as almost to lead to their 
\gktinction; and this, we know, is an extremely 


. 3.40 he last and in all respects the most advanced of 
F savages were the ‘lake-men.’ They are 
entitled to rank as barbarians who have tra- 
d some distance on the road towards civilisa- 
‘Moa. The discovery of the singular lake-dwellings 
{or vill in Switzerland, led to the search for 
1, them elsewhere, with the result that the hebita- 
‘tions of these people were found in lakes or 
’. @ptuaries in France, Austria, Scotland, Wales, and 
bane In principle of construction they differ 

F pani, there is some variety of shape, the 
form being rectangular, while in some cases 
\ it. ia sigeular. They were in effect wooden 
hute with walls of ‘wattle’ or interlaced bough, 
plastered with clay, and thatched with reeds und 
rushes, For the sake, probably, of security, they 
were raised on piles in the shallower parts of the 
lake, and sometimes connected with the shore 
by a causeway, built in the same fashion as the 
plstineen on which the hut itself stood, with trans- 
versa beams laid across the piles. The piles 
consisted usually of round poles, sharpened to a 
point by burning or by chopping with u stone axe, 
and driven into the soft bed of the lake. Great 
skill was exhibited in more than one example 
by the mortise and tenon work eraplayed in join- 
ing the timbers; but the cross-poles were inore 
commonly Juid on the ends of the piles, and kept 
in Bless by wooden pegs. Little else but the ruins 
of these structures remain in the bed of the lakes 
to tell us the history of their inhabitunts—a 
history, nevertheless, clearly enough established 
by the numerous relics to be found on the sites 
of the dwellings. 

We have now left the age of rough and un- 
polished, weapons far behind, together with the 
trange gmimals of the mammoth period, and have 


ical cause has evseney 





ent upon a new era of pro s8—AN era 
marked by the existence of polished implements. 
Much of the people’s time must have been passed 


in fishing, as testified by the bone hooks and 
nets made of hempen cord, though agricultural 
and pastoral occupations seem to have engaged 
their attention cven more fully. Not only do 
the bones and horns assure us of the domesti- 
cation of the ox, sheep, goat, and pig; but the 
refuse of these animals shows conclusively that 
they were herded on the causeways, or in 
on near the edge of the water, while the 
aithful dog guarded the flocks of these primi- 
tive farmers, ; 

Simple us the domestic life of the lake-dwellers 
was, there were in it some of the leading elements 
of civilisation. The common use of pottery, the 


woven fabrics, sometimes embroidered with tuste- 
ful dé and the hearths composed of slabs 
of atozie, p' t to our minds a picture of house- 


hold comfort, with suggestions even of refine- 
ment. The men tended the fields of wheat and 
barley, and stored ihe grain in their huts, leaving 
to the women the task ‘of pounding it in stone 
querns, and preparing cakes, of which portions 
resembling the Scottish ‘bannock’ have been 





Swiss lake-dwellings in some particulars of con- 
struction, and must have been inhabited at a 

‘iod when the use of metals had already become 
own Inasmuch as about two hundred of these 
lake settlements have been explored in Switzerland 
alone—and almost all belong to the ‘neolithic’ or 
later stone age, of polished weapons, &,.—it is 
evident that that country was fairly well popu- 
lated. The social intercourse, division of labour, 
and industrial pursuits of such communities sepa- 
rate them by a long interval from the primitive 
mammoth hunters. Here, at all events, were the 
outlines of civilisation. That one important step 
had been taken—the cultivation of the earth— 
whence all the permanent advancement of the 
human race haa sprung all over the globe, 

It might be supposed, then, that it would be 
possible to connect these people with the history 
of Europe; but there is no warrant for bringing 
them within its range. Cusar, our earliest infor- 
mant on the condition of this part of the world, 
makes no mention in his description of Hel- 
vetia, as he named Switzerland, of these remark- 
able dwellings, which could not have escaped 
the observation of his soldiery, and certainly 
would not have been left unnoticed by so careful 
a writer. Had such an omission been possible, 
however, Tucitus, writing about a century later 
from the most complete sources of information, 
would have supplied it, In fact, these settle- 
ments had disappeared at least fifty years B.c., 
and probably very much earlier than that. The 
men conquered by the Roman legions were well 
acquainted with the use of metals, and lived in 
twelve towns and four hunired villages upon 
the land. They were either the descendants of 
the lake-dwellers, or a race who had invaded 
the country and supplanted them. In any case, 
we are compelled to admit no insignificant lapse 
of time fur the change of habit, and that advance 
in material progress, which had been attained 
when we first obtain a glimpse of the Helvetii 
in Casar’s pages, 

Notwithstanding the evidence philology presents 
of the Caucasian origin of the Teutonic races, and 
of a great: movement of immigration into Western 
Europe, some remnants of the lake-dwellers— 
themselves possibly descendants of the cave-men 
~-may have survived, and have become absorbed 
into the Aryan stream of population. In that 
event, the most powerful and intelligent nations 
of the modern world would have in their veins an 
admixture of the blood of those men, whose con- 
dition, when their lake settiementa flourished, was 
in no respect superior to, and in all essentials iden- 
tical with that of the existing lake-dwellers of 
the Philippine Islands and New Guinea, 


THE STORY OF AN OLD COAT. 
IN TEN EPISODES. 
vit. 


A CERTAIN loathsome lodging-house, situated in 
a back slum, whither we must now repair, was 
nothing else but a nest of thieves—wretched, 
ill-clad, hw thieves ; outcasts from the more 
sturdy and bolder ranks of crime; despised by 
the clever burglar who took his fifty or hundred 
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unds worth of ‘ ’ at a haul; ignored and 
isowned by the dashing awell-mobsman or the 
accomplished pickpocket. These poor creatures 
were only stall-lifters and area-sneaks—men, 
women, and children who were willing to risk 
the terrible punishments of the law for sixpence. 
A number B them were assembled in an under- 
und back kitchen, discussing the good and 
ad luck of the day. They separated themselves 
into little groups of twos and threes, and estab- 
lished temporary partnerships on the basis of 
uniting their pilferings and ‘going whacks’ in 

the profit. ‘ 

Presently the door opened, and a man with a 
detestably cunning expression of face, and having 
a stumpy horse-whip in his hand, entered the 


room. 
‘Well, my Jada and lassea, how are you all 
getting along?’ he said. ‘I was just driving 
round this way, so I thought I’d give you a 
look in. Got anything in my line to-day?’ 
He walked round, and rapidly inspected the 
various little piles of articles presided over by 
the respective ‘firms.’ . 
‘You're a-picking,’ grumbled one Jean and 
tattered chevalier @industrie ; ‘and it ain’t fair.’ 
‘I allus pick, and pays extry for it—yer know 
I do,’ replicd the dealer. ‘1 on'y wants boots and 
clothes—nothing else ain’t no good to me; not 
ata gift, 
Having selected sundry odds and ends; and 
having puid for them, after considerable haggling, 
out of a big bag of silver and copper, he stuffed his 
purchases pell-mell into a canvas sack and carried 
them off. At the top of the street he mounted 
a clumsy cart, drawn by a melancholy pony 
in a decline. A drive of about an hour and a 
half took nim to the other end of London, 
where his destination was s dingy shop with 
the announcement—‘ Marine Stores—Wardrobes 
bought and sold.’ 
With the assistance of his ‘old woman’ and 
his ‘two gals’ the contents of the canvas sack 
were re-examined and appraised. Among other 
things, it contained the coat that Shortmiles had 
lost a few hours before, 
Some days later, a stout ond comfortable- 
looking old gentleman, with benevolent blue 
eyes and an amiable double-chin, stepped cheer- 
fully into the ‘Stores, followed by a thin man, 
whose more than shabby exterior and general 
appearance of extreme depression proclaimed 
that le was very hard down on his luck. 
‘Have you got such a thing as 4 strong warm 
topcoat?’ inquired the stout gentleman. 
‘A topcoat?’ said the dealer suspiciously. 
“What sort of a coat do you mean? Do you 
want to buy one, hey ?’ 
‘Of course, I do. Do you think I shall ask 
you to make me a present of one? I want a 
coat that will fit this man here. Anything that’s 
warm and tidy will suit.’ ' 
‘Oh, werry well; then I think I can show 
you just the harticle you'll like ;’ and the wary 
dealer, feeling he was safe, produced the gar- 
ment whose adventures it is our busineis to 


In the end, the stout gentleman paid for it, 
and the thin man wore it, an arrangement which 
was mutually satisfactory. 

‘Now, Reeves, observed the former, as they 
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uitted the shop, ‘you said you cortid get a 
job at once, if you only had your eet ee 
pledge and a coat’ to cover you. Here is the 
money for the toole—filteen shillings, “Take }: 
them, And may God prosper you, my man}‘¥ 
may God prosper you !? a: 

Two big tears coursed slowly down the rough ~}! 
cheeks of the mechanic, as he grasped for a j 
moment the extended hand of his tor, 
‘T’ll never forget this, sir—never !’ he murmured | 
in a broken voice. ‘It ain’t for the likes ofa, 
to ask your name and who you are; nor gyi. 
to offer to pay you back when better times gomes"}} 
to me—as they will now, as they will ‘now. # 
But you've saved me from worse than death | 
this night, sir. Believe me, I never raised my, 
finger to take what didn’t belong to me alore... 
It was only want and desperation that ever ¥ 
the devil a chance to put it in my head. I :B 
get work now, thanks to you; and It be- am +4 

onest man still, os I always have been.’ 

“Yes, yes; of course you will, said the old- 
gentleman, nodding his head in friendly assent, 
while his kind mild blue eyea glistened mioistly 
under the gas-lamp. ‘And look here, Reeves ; 
if ever you get better off, and come across a 

oor man in want of a little help, you help 
iim, Reeves, d’ ye see—you help him 


a7 | 


VItI. 


The Dleasing which the good Samaritan had 
invoked upon the man he had saved from dis- 
grace and misery, came down upon him. Reeves 
prospered. Bit by bit, his cottage grew into 
a cosy home, that he loved more and more every 
day; his children became plump and rosy- 
cheeked ; and his wife bright-eyed and happy. 
But in all this new-born prosperity, the grateful 
mechanic never forgot his true friend’s ing 
injunction to be tender to others in distress, 
It will only be necessary to mention one occasion 
open which he succeeded in imitating, very 
closely, the sublime example of imous 
charity that had been his own salvation. *: |. 

Reeves was returning from work, “It *¥ras 
rather late; and what few people were about 
were hurrying out of the Blinding sleet and 
piercing blast’ as fast os their legs could 
them, and that was at no remarkable speed, 
on account of the atmospheric opposition they 
encountered. At one moment, dis wind sud- 
denly increased to the fury of a hurricane, and 
compelled Reeves to seck temporary shelter in 
a friendly doorway. He was not alone there. 
Some one else had adopted the principle of ‘ 
port in a storm. If was a mun—gaunt, hollow- 
Eke » ill-clad, shivering, and miserable. 

‘What a fearful night—ain’t it?’ observed 
Reeves, in a gentle voice. 

‘Spoxe it is, I don’t care; it’s all the same 
to me,’ returned the man hoarsely. ; 

‘I don’t want to be rude,’ continued Beeves, 
in the same tones of sympathy, ‘but you seem 
to be nard up. I’ve been in the ‘same case 
iayself, and I can pity ioe I’m only a working 
man, and I know what hard times mean.’ 

‘TS ain't that alone what’s the matter with 
me, mate ;* Ithough you're right, so far. - It 
would puzzle anybody to be wuss off than F am 
just now. But it’s surrer that’s a-killing me, 
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more than want. I’m a-dying, mute, that’s 
what I am.’ 

*Come, come; don’t talk like that; youll feel 
better after a good supper and a comfortable 
night's rest. And I’ve got a bob or two as will 


“You're a man—a true brick! It does a chap 
to speak to the like of you. I thought the 
had died out. But it ain’t suppers and 
nightz’ reats what'll give me back my wife, 
I’ve Gaon hunting for her high 
and iow all over London, from one end to the 
: , for the last six months. And I can’t find 
her. I can’t come across her nohow. O Mary, 
Mary! why did you run away from us?—why 
did you leave me and the children when we 
was so fond of you. You know we was! Why 
did you go?’ He leant his forehead agninst 
the rough bricks, and wailed forth the agony 
of his breaking heart, unconsciously. Presently, 
he drew himself up and shook his emaciated fist 
in fierce rage, ‘Curses!’ he cried—‘a million 
black, bitter curses on the man as ‘ticed her 
from met If I had him by the throat now— 
so, like that—I'd tear him limb from limb!’ 

For some time Reeves said nothing, He felt 
he waa in the presence of a trouble which no 
words of his could assuage. But by-and-by, 
when the poor fellow’s passion had spent _itaelf, 
he vent : Look 'e here, friend. Youll find 
your wife one day, either on earth or in heaven. 

d pardons such weak, misguided creatures as 
she; and if you should never mect her here, you 
will there, depend on it. You don't know how 
she has suffered; you don’t know how she haa 
repented ; you don’t know how her fault may 
have been blotted ont and her sins forgiven. 
Mate, I sha’n’t say anything more about it, because 
I can’t belpy you in that matter. But I can do 
so in another, When I get home, I shall find 
a bright cheerful fire, plenty to eat and drink, 
and a warm change of clothes. You won't have 
such luck as that. The toga you've got on now 
woulda’. be much use to you in summer, let 
Hong sch o night as this. In going to leave 
you my overcoat—that’s what I’m going to do. 

+ ain't elegant ; but it will stand a thundering 

lot of wear yet; and it’s warm and waterproof, 
Here, catch hold of it,’ continued Reeves, divest- 
ing himeelf of the garment, and throwing it over 
the man’s shoulders, ‘Don’t mind me. I can 
buy another to-morrow, thank God. You’ll find 
three or four bob in the left side-pocket; get 
yourself a glass of something hot, a jolly good 
supper, and a clean shake-down.—No thanks, 
old chap; I'm not used to ’em. Good-bye, 
and good luck to you. I'm off!’ Suiting the 
action to the word, Reeves darted ont of the 
doorway, and quickly disappeared from view 
down an adjoining street. 

A quarter of an hour later, the recipient of 
the generous mechaonie’s bounty was recruitin 
his exhausted frame with half a Perk pie, and 
a pint of hot ale strongly flavoured with ginger. 

ile he was disposing of this, to him, deli- 
cious fare, his eyes rested npon a ten-days-old 
pide aa ia that chanced to lie on the bar of 
the public-house in which he stood. All at once 
& gray, ashy hue overspread his face ; the knife 
slipped from his trembling grasp ; with shaking 


fingers he seized the paper, and gazed at one| net profit, But his grandfather had tramper! 
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short ph with such an expression of horror 
and despair, that the barman on the other side 
was startled, and said: ‘What’s the matter? 
Are yer ill?’ 

‘Read that for me,’ replied the man wildly. 
*T can’t see—I feel as if I were going blind. 
Read that.’ 

The barman took the journal and read at 
the place indicated : ‘ Found Drowned.—The body 


I] of a woman, aged about thirty, and evidently 


belonging to the poorer c was yesterday 
taken out of the Thames, near oolwich, She 
had on an old cloth jacket, much worn ; common 
black alpaca dress ; jean petticoat; coloured stock- 
ings; and buttoned boota, rather dilapidated. 
Is marked with a small scar over the right eye- 
brow. In the pocket were found a leather purse 
containing fourpence in coppers, and a bit of card 
that had evidently been written upon, although 
the words “Joe” and “forgive” were alone legible. 
The body had suffered from long immersion. It 
was taken to the mortuary.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the man mechanically, 
passing his hend over his clammy brow. 

‘It don’t mean trouble to you, I hope?’ asked 
the barman feelingly. 

‘I’m Joe,’ re fied the other, as he staggered 
to the door and left the house. 

He walked on and on, quite heedless of the 
mingled rain ond snow, that blew in gusty 
torrents from every point of the compass. Bther 
pedestrians might grumble bitterly, or swear 
savagely, at finding themselves out in such 
wncharitable weather. This man could scarcel 
have told whether it waa mid-summer or seer 
winter. He didn’t care. All weathers were the 
same to him now. It was late when he found 
himself on Westminster Bridge ; and it was quite 
deserted. Deliberately he climbed one of the 
centre buttresses and stood cutside the parapet, 
guzing into the dark abyss bencath. then he 
took off the coat which Reeves had given him 
a few hours before, folded it up tightly, and 
flung it back on to the bridge. ‘I won't waste 
that,’ he muttered. ‘Some other poor un may 
pick it wp and be glad of it. That kind-hearted 
chap said as how I should one day meet Mary 
on earth or in heaven. I know where to find 
her now ; but it isn’t here’ He crouched down, 
and then suddenly sprang forward. The gloom 
swallowed him up. The waters closed for ever 
over him. 


Ix, 


The coat experienced a few rapid and unevent- 
ful changes of ownership, after this, in the way 
of being bartered and sold ‘in the trade.’ Within 
a week, it became the Hoperty of a gentleman 
who never saw it, or even knew of ita existence. 
The gentleman had a large house at Notting 
Hill, employed men-servants and maid-servants, 
owned horses and carriage 8, used massive silver 
plate at his six o'clock dinner, and was treated 
with marked respect by his bankers in Lombard 
Street. He also had an extensive warehouse in 
the city, where he carried on a highly remuner- 
ative business as an ‘exporter of second-hand 
wearing apparel,’ He was a big merchant. His 
books showed many thousand pounds a year 






















the streets of London with three or four hats 
on the top of his head, and a sack slung over 
his shoulder, as he sang out ‘Ole clo’!’ at regular 
intervals, like the minute-gun at sea. ere 
were people who could recollect it.—Str 

there always should be people whose memories 
are 50 terribly His tines = ang subject we mast 
particularly wish to ate to oblivion, e 
gentleman of Notting Hill disliked any reference 
to the ‘founder of the firm.’ He felt strangely 
ashamed of his ancestor, dead and gone. There is 
a mighty difference, thought he, between walking 
about to pick up a few shabb oe here 
and there, and buying them wholesale by hun- 
dreds and thousands, to be packed in heavy bales, 
‘marked and numbered as Pa margin,’ and 
shipped to the uttermost ends of the earth! 


x. 


We are now going across the sea, on the light- 
ning wings of fancy. We want to look up some 
old friends of ours and find out how they are get- 
ting on. It will be recollected that Mark Roper, 
i with his wife Pattie and their baby, emigrated 
‘ to Australia, there to court that better fortune 
_ which had persistently refused to smile upon 
‘ them in the land of their birth. Three years 
have passed since they first set foot upou the 
shores of the new country with a capital con- 
sisting of a very small amount of money and a 
very large amount of pluck. The latter bas 
stood them in good stead, as it will anybody 
who only makes up his mind to rely upon it 
steadily. Pluck is one of the best substitutes 
for more substantial property that a man can 
possess, Mark found it so. At first, he had a 
very rough, uphill battle to fight. Circumstances 
let him have one or two powerful slaps ‘struight 
from the shoulder,’ just to try what metal he 
: was made of. He always gave forth the true 

ring and came up smiling. Then circumstances 

turned round in a friendly manner, patted him 
| approvingly upon the back, and said; ‘You'll 

do!’ And he did do, as well as he could wish, 
' and far better than he expected. He has thrown 
over his original trade long ago, and is part 
owner of a small sheep-run ‘up country.’ His 
home—surrounded by a large and well-cultivated 
garden—is a cottage built of logs and corrugated 
zinc ; rather rough to look at outside ; but exceed- 
ingly bright and cosy, if we give a peep at 
ts interior, as we 8 take the liberty of 

oing. 

Pattie is there, busily preparing a supper of 
‘ unusual abundance. She expects her husband 
: home to-night, after an absence of six days. He 
‘ has been to Melbourne, where he will endeavour 
to pick up two or three steady young fellows to 
work on the ‘run,’ as their stock is increasing, 
: and more help is required. Very different does 
‘ the young wile look now, compared with when 
: we saw her stretched upon the pallet in Cribble 
Street, Mile End, sipping the parish gruel. She 
has changed into a comely, blooming woman, with 
8 glow of health and contentment upon her face 
most pleasant to behold. ‘ Baby’ Pattie sits on a 
high chair at the table, watching her mother’s 


culinary operations with t intentness, and 
trying to Rip her little ieee into everything 


within her reach. In the corner is a cradle, 
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where a pretty boy of twelve months reposes 
quietly, with his great blue eyes wide open, 








staring at the ceiling, and exhibiting a lectly 
philosophic indifference to the rattle of plates, 
pots, and pans, mingled with the incessant chatter 





of his sister. 

By-and-by, the wife’s attentive ear caught the 
sound of wheels. She flew to the door, and 
saw @ wagon, drawn by a pair of atrong horses, 
rapidly approaching. Directly she appeared, the 
man who was driving gave the reins in charge 
af another, leaped to the ground, and ran to mest 
her, It was Mark Roper. He cought her ins 
his arms and kissed her. To see this happy 
pair, you would have thought they had been 
parted for years instead of for days, They loved 
each other as fervently as ever. 

When the wagon drew up near the door, 
Mark introduced the two young men he had 
engaged at Melbourne ; and then they proceeded 
to unpack and carry into the dwelling a number 
of tools, implements, bundles, and parcels~—the 
last named containing household comforts and 
necessaries, such as people supply themselves 
with in quantities, when they live nearly two 
hundred miles away from the principal town, 
to which they can only pay very occasional 
visits, After a gigantic supper had been disposed 
of, the two new ‘helps,’ weary with their lo: 
journey, retired to rest ; and Mark and his wife 
settled themselves down for a quiet chat upon 
affairs in general, particularly their own. 

‘What a lot of clothes you have brought!’ 
said Pattie, as she examined a motley heap of 
garments before her. 

‘Yes, observed Mark. ‘We shall want them 
all, The fresh hands have plenty of rough 
work before them, and will wear them out soon 
enough, I warrant.’ 

‘Here is a great ugly heavy coat. Whom do 
you intend this for?’ 

‘Oh, that—they threw it in cheap, so I took 
it. Jt will serve somebody a turn in the rainy 
season. * 

‘The lining wants coming out; it is a going 
to pieces, she remarked, tuking up her scissors 
and snipping away at some loose rags.‘ Hullo ! 
What's this!’ 

‘What’s what?’ inquired Mark, over the 
tankard he was lifting to his a 

‘This! There is another lining underneath, 
and something stitched inside it.’ 

‘Rip it open, then, my dear.’ | 

No sooner said than done. In another moment | 

| 































Pattie drew forth a thin oil-skin envelope and 
laid it on the table. 

‘What’s in that, I wonder?’ cried Mark, hold- | 
ing it up to the light. ‘Paper of some kind, I | 
can see. Slit it open gently with a knife, girl. 
Don’t tear anything, Be careful? 

‘It’s bank-notes !’ exclaimed Pattie, pale with 
excitement, ‘Look! One, two, three, four, 
five? 

‘By Jove! so they are. Five Bank of England 
notes for—for——- Why, Pattic, they’re lor a 
tiousand pounds apiece!’ The rustling wealth 
shook in his trembling band as he epoke. ; 

‘And herg is something else, Mark—a bit of 
paper with .riting upon it, What does it all 
mean ?? 

* Read it, said her husband, 
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five thousand: pounds—may keep 
to them freely. It’s all mine, and got honestly. 

i James GELSWwoRTHY.’ 

Uncle's money!’ cried Pattie, gasping with 
estonishment. 

‘And your uncle's coat!’ added Mark in the 
watne tone. ‘1 
dirty as it iss I might have known it by the 
buttons, To think—only to think that it 


should have come back to us again, when I sold! 


the whole concern more than three years ago for 


fifteen shillings !’ 





THE ROARING GAME | 


Curing is now such a general winter game, that | 
most of our readera must be more or Jess familiar | 
with it. For the sake of the uninitiated, we | 
would, however, explain—as indeed we have ex- i 
plated on former occasions; see, for instance, ! 

Rival Lairds-—-Chambera’s Journal, April 27, | 
1878—that it is a game played with stones on 
the ice, somewhat in the saine manner as bowling 
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Thus it ran: ‘Whoever finds this money—/| friendly contests ara engaged in by rival clubs 


it. I give it| and districts; while in Scotland the great curling 


remember it well now, torn and | 
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event is the match between the north and south, 
under the auspices of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club. 

When a black frost has been keen for two or 
three nights, the curling pond becomes the great 
centre of attraction. The natural loch, as a rule, 
forms iee most free from bias Keen curlers 
ean scarcely restrain themselves till the ice is in 

erfect order, and often snatch scratch games on 
ice that is insecure, lest the frost ehould prove 
fickle, When the ice has become sufficiently 
strong, in many districts all other duties and 
occupations are forsaken, and every one who can 
handle a stone and a besom, repairs to the curling- 


ft A Set = ry 


pond. With eager anxiety the morning dawn is - 


watched. By many, a hurried breakfast is made, 
so eager are they for play. The scene, the gather- 
ing, and the enthusiasm are such as can be seen 
nowhere else, 


When hill and valley, dale and doon, 
Liing wi’ the social band. 


The rinks are soon made, asa rule parallel to 


is played on the green It ia played either on 
| each other, forty yards in length. When the tees, 


a natural loch, or on ponds specially prepared for 


the purpose, Each stone is shaped like a checse, | the tings, the hacks, and other necessary marks - 
and smoothly polished on the under side, with a! have been made, the rinks are swept from end . 


handle on the upper side. 
according to the strength and fancy of the player, ! less of demonstration, the first few ends are 
from thirty to filty pounds. The game is generally | played, till enthusiasm warms up, and banter and 


played with four on each side; each player being 
furnished with two stones, and a besom for 
sweeping the ice, and thus accelerating the pro- | 
gress of the stunes in their passage up the rink | 
towards a mark called the tee. A stone is played | 
alternately on each side The piece of ice on! 
which a game ie played is called the rink. At’ 
each end there is a central mark, named the ‘tee,’ , 
with concentric rings aruund it, for convenience 
of determining shots. Towards the tee at each 
end the stones are alternately played, as in’ 
ordinary bowling on a lawn, and the stone nearest | 
the tee counts a shot gained, or, if several stones 
belonging to one side lie nearest the tee, thesa count 
for the side, 

The plxyer, in order to insure a steady grip for 
his feet, delivers his stone from a notch maile in! 
the ice, or from a piece of sheet-iron termed the | 
cramp, generally forty yards distant from the tee | 
towards which he is playing. At the head of each 
sile there is o ‘skip, who gives directions to his- 
players and plays after the other three men on! 

is side have delivered their stones, Besides the 
‘skip and the one who is playing, there are other 
two on tho same aide in the game, who, if required, 





more noisy demonstration are awakened. 


They vary in weight, ! to end, and play begins, Cautiously, and with . 


There are certain expressions and phrasea that | 


are common to the whole curling fraternity ; but 
each district has some peculiar phraseology of its 
own; and almost every club ep one or more 
members who are noted for their ready wit and 
appropriate mirth-stirring remarks, A bonspiel is 
a source of rarest enjoyment to keen curlers, and 
is scarcely less interesting or amusing to spectators 
who understand the game. While the game is, in 
more senses than one, proverbially a slippery one, 
yet this only adds to its interest, But hore, as in 
all things else, skill and knowledge will, as a rule, 
bring success, A most pleasant characteristic of 
curling is, that betting has never to any great 
extent been associated with it, The main stakes, 
if any, are coals or meal for the poor, or beef and 
greens for victors and vanquished, 

Until within the last few years curling 
was an essentially Scottish pastime. As far 
as can be ascertained, the first mention of the 
game ix made by Camden in his Britanni 
published in 1607, When speaking of the 
island of Copinsha, he enya that there are 
‘found on it plenty of excellent stones for the 


sweep, as we have already indicated, in front of game called curling’ As this notica shows that 
the stone, to accelerate its progress towards the | the game must then have been somewhat widely 
tee, ‘ : known, we may safely conclude that in the six- 

There aro many points in the game, such as: teenth century, if not prior to that era, it 
drawing, guarding, striking, and wicking, which, must have Leen practised in Scotland. The 
require very great skill, and which only curlers | game might very naturally take its rise among 
can appreciate, The game may be played either’ masons, When they gathered for their work, 
for a certain specified time, or until one side: and found that the frost prevented them, they 
gains a certain specified number of shots, While| might naturally amuse themeelves by throwing 
eight players are all that are required for one | or rolling stones along the ice to some object. 
tink, curling clubs generally have muny rinks| They would at first select some stones naturally 
engaged at one time. Many parishes have their! adapted for the purpose; then by-and-by they 
parish clubs, and play matches or bonepiels| would shape and polish thei. Masons, in many 
against each other. Medals are generally played | instances, are still the keenest as well as the best 
for annually by the members of each club, and| curlers. This may arise partly from the fact, 


etc a eee 








that in frosty weather, when their normal work is 
impracticable, they have more leisure for prac- 
tising the game, and partly from the training 
of the eye and hand which their daily occupa- 
tion gives to them. 

The old name for curling is Kuyting, and in 
all probability the game at first was more like 
quoiting on tha ice. Some old stones that still 
exist seem to favour this view, both from their 
size and shape, and from having a niche for the 
finger and thumb, These would seam to have 
been thrown rather than skimmed along the ice, 
In the Carse of Gowrie there is a model of a 
curling-stone in silver, which tradition says was 
given by James IV., himself a keen curler. As 
far as we know, the oldest curling-stone is one 
found at Dunblane, bearing date 1551. Now, 
James IV. was killed at Flodden in 1513, thirty- 
eight years before that date. Another old stone 
was found in a wall near Torphichen, bearing 
date 1611. During the past year, when taking 
down ‘ Maggie Osborne’s House’ in Ayr, the work- 
men came upon a very old stone, a huge oval 
piece of granite, with a hole for the handle, and 

olished by friction on the ice, This stone may 

ave been in the wall for several centuries, 

As might naturally be expected, the stones of 
olden times were of rather a rude character, and 
quite innocent of that modern invention of double 
solus—the one ‘keen,’ and the’ other ‘dour’ 
Specimens still exist of the ‘three-neuked’ stones, 
formed like a cocked hat. Some old stones 
seem to have been rare runners and rare wearers, 
Almost every club has some specimen or some 
traditions of its old curling-stones and its old 
mighty curlers. Some families are quite noted for 
their curling prowess; and occasionally a rink, 
composed ot the members of one family, have 
proved the most formidable to meet, The present 
generation must regard itself as but a degenerate 
race when it hears or reads of the weights of the 
stones which its forefathers played. In the Loch- 
maben Club there is a very ancient stone called 
the ‘ Hen,’ about seventy pounds’ weight, of rather 
an uncouth appearance. She was reputed to have 
had a kind of instinct by which she would get 
on to the tee; and having got there, she at once 
*elocked,’* and almost refused to be moved, It is 
reported that on one occasion a very strong player 
was in the act of throwing a stone of about seventy 
pounds’ weight, when the skip countermanded his 
orders; and while waiting for new directions, 


simply held his stone at arm’s-lenyth in the air, | 


and then played it to the mark, In the posses- 


sion of the Cupar-Angus Club we read of atones, | keep his men always in good playin, 
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almost to a certainty become a good player. c) 
player should invariably keep his eya on the 

som or object for which he is playing, and not 
look at his feet, or stone, when delivering it, er 
he will certainly make many mistakes and misses, 

Good curlers are well aware of the effect 
which the turn of the wrist—for the purpose of 
giving a rotatory as well as a forward motion 
to the stone—at the moment of delivery, exerts 
upon the running of the stone; and they 
use ‘out-turn’ or ‘in-turn? according to the 
necessities of the game, This at first 1s a little 
Bee lexing, but it is soon learned. It should | 

e done entirely by the wrist, and not by twisting 

the whole arm, Unless a stone has a turn given 
to it when it leaves the hand, it will almost 
certainly assume one, and it will ba a mere matter 
of accident which turn it will take, and thereby 
deviate from its true aim, As the stone rotates, 
there is a certain amount of friction that takes it 
more and more to the side, in the direction in 
which it is rotating, And when the stone is 
played, allowance has to be made for this by the 
skip, who, when he gives his directions, makes 
the player ‘borrow’ so muchice. By this twist of 
the wrist, biases in the ice can also be very much 
overcome ; and the player who with either turn 
can calculate aright, will often thus take shots 
that would otherwise be impossible, 

In a keen game, every player feels as if the 
game depended on each shot that he playa The 
Lead is one of the most important positions in 
the game, and should, if possible, be intrusted te 
an old and steady player, Sweeping is a moat” 
essential part of the game; and good sweepers are 
invaluable, They should be entirely at the word 
and command of the skip. He alone is in a 

osition to judge as to when and where sweeping 
is necessary. A sweeper has no right to think for 
himeelf on that matter; he is there to sweep, 
not to judge, In nine cases out of ten, the skip 
will be the best judge, if he is fit for his position. 
The post of skip is, of course, by far the most 
important one. A skip must not only be a good 
player, but have a great knowledge of the game; 
ne must be of quick, ready, and comprehensive 
obacrvation, fertile in resources, sound in judgment, 
and be poeta of the confideuce of his men, 
Each end will vary, and he will require, accord- 
ingly, to vary his tactics and directions, A skip 
should invariably place his broom on the ver 
spot at which he wishes the player to aim, as it 
greatly aids the eye. He also requires consider- 





able knowledge of human nature to enable him to 
humour. 


‘Black Meg,’ aixty-six pounds; ‘Fluke,’ seventy- | There is also demanded from him a close obser- 


two pounds; ‘Coy,’ eight 
eighey-fout ounds ; oni whi 
to be played, 
Backet,’ one hundred and sixteen pounds—a clock- 
ing hen, indeed! There must have been ‘giunts 
in those days,’ 

As every good curler is aware, there is a great 
art in the delivery of the stone ; and every player, 
to be successful, must learn to stand naturally in 
delivering it, so that the stone may leave the 

hand without any friction or ‘hanging’ An 
one who begins by soling his stone well, wi 


*In hen sittin ia ani 
ean gg upon eggs is said to be 


pe Le offended by his ¢ 


pounds; ‘Suwaroff, | vation of the run of the different stones, that he 
le these were allowed | may var ; 
there was one prohibited, ‘The Sant | aa a rule, be able to judge an 


hie directions accordingly, He should, 
determine for 
lay; Lut he abould 
bird player now and 
again iirecting hia attention to something that 
may have escaped his observation. But as little 
as possible should the sweepers be round the 
tee; their position is half-way down the rink, 
ready to sweep. 

Among the moat scientific curlers, what is 
known as the cautious game is followed in prefer- 
ence to the ‘.aud’ or striking game. Curling is 
not a game of merely muscular strength, but a 

Igame of skill and science. Stones beyond the 
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tee“in the early part of the game, seldom count | flooded anew at night with another inch of water, — 


in the end. e quiet game affords the greatest 
scope for displaying first-rate skill. In three 
cases out of four, a tee-length shot will accomplish 
what ia but too often missed by arunning shot, In 
these cases, the tee-length shot will be in the 
rings, and may be of much use as a side shot, 
whereas the running shots will be spent. Young 
players, more especially, require to be taught that 
thie cautious style of game is in the end the 
winning play. True curlers, above all things, 
wieh to-cultivate good fellowship and good feeling 
on the ice. Let no curler ever try, by rudenesa, 
or unmannerly woid or act, to irritate or dis- 
concert a player. 


Let all be fair and honourable. | to our crack rinks in this country. 


and iain the morning again ready for use. The 
cold is so intense as occasionally to register thirty 
or forty degrees below zero. During the winter 
there is seldom more than one thaw, and that only 
for two or three days about New Year. ‘Tramps,’ 
or steeled cramps attached to the player's feet to 
grip the ice, are not permitted; and no one is 
allowed to play without overshoes, so that no 
speck or flaw shall mar the ice-board, Strange to 
say, the more intense the frost is, the more 
‘dour’ and dull does the ice become ! 

There are now, among the Canadians, many 
eurleras who would be formidable opponents even 
They think 


Let every man preserve his own self-respect, and | little of travelling five hundred miles to play 


give like respect to others. But let every curler 
be keen to win his game, as if life or death hung 
upon the issue, Any one who joins the game in 





a spiel. And true curlers from this country, 
representing our National Club, would find from 
the Curling Brithers of Canada a welcome such 


this form and spirit, will get health to body,'as only curlers can give to enthusiasts in the 
mind, and heart, in one of the noblest, manliest, ' Roaring Game, 


and most exciting outdoor games that the world 
has ever known. 

Curling has within recent times greatly ex- 
tended, and is now very general over the 
whole of Scotland, as may be learned from 
the Annual of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club, While there are many that have not 
joined its ranks, that Society, as we write, 
includes about five hundred and fifty Clubs; 
feur hundred and twenty of which are in Scot- 
land, twenty-five in England, three in Ireland, 
ninety-two in Canada and the United States, 
two in New Zealand, one in Russia, and one in 
Norway. The admirable rules which the Roval 
Culedonian Club have adopted, are now generally 
recognised by all curlers, 

Although curlers are familiar with the game in 


aware of the somewhat altered conditions under 
which it is played in Canada. 


game with them to their adopted Jand. 
four months of steady frost each season, there 
is abundant opportunity for practising the game, 
Young Canadians are, in many instances, making 
it the Dominion winter game. Owing to the 
intensity of the frost, as well as the amount of 
snow that falls, the game has, as a rule, to be 
played under cover; and when daylight fails, 
gas is turned on, and the game proceeds 
as merrily as ever! In certain places, long 
sheds, used os stores in summer, are taken ad- 
vantage of for this purpose, One Club, during 
a season, actually curled up-stairs, while a new 
rink was being built! A huge granary was hired, 
and flooded with three or four inches of water; 
and it was doubly a roaring game, the floor 
acting as a sounding-board. Some of the Clubs 
have now splendid buildings, with cloak-rooms, 
lunch-rooms, and every convenience and comfort. 
They are built Jong enough, and wide enough, 
for two rinks, eepurated from each other by a 
passage between, The floor is made level and 


| 





| 
their own country, there are many who ure ia 
The Dominion , 
offers facilities for curling which Scotland does | 
not possess, and Scotchmen have carried their | 
With 


5 4, 
A TALE OF THE BALTIC. 


Wr were cruising in the Baltic in glorious Fifty-four, 
The Rooshians’ whereabouts so strong to know, 
When one night, in wind an’ sleet, we parted from the 
fl 


eet, 

An’ daylight found us right amongst the foe. 

The Rooshians down upon us bore ; 

They were thrice our strength, an’ more ; 
But our Cap'n, as he came on deck, says he : 

“You but be firm an’ true, an’ I'll surely pull you 
through, 
An’ soon we ‘ll have the lubbers on our lee; 
Boys, hurrah ! 

An’ soon we'll have the lubbers on our lee.’ 


Then taal throughout the vessel a loud an’ ringing 
cheer, 
An’ a shout that mode her very timbers thrill; 
For says we, the skipper ’s right, there 's nothing for 't 
but fight ; 
So let us upan’ at ‘em with a will! 
An’ if the chance of war should fate 
Our transfer from to-day must date 
To that station chaplain calls Kternity. 
In Freedom's lap we'll die; with our latest breath 
we ‘Il ery— 
We ’re Britons, an’ we'll never captives be ; 
Boys, hurrah ! 
Woe’re Britons, an’ we'll never captives be. 


So we tackled them three Rooshians, alone upon the 
Bea— 
(Ay, you Iandsmen well may wonder how ‘twas 


one) ; 
An’ we fought them, tooth an’ nail, till they one by 
one turned tail— 
My eye! you should ha’ seen the lubbers run ! 
Then the Cap’n cries: ‘ Pipe hands to prog, 
An’, bona’n, just pass up the grog ;’ : 
Then filling up a bumper glase, eays he : 
‘Here ’s, comrades, great an’ small, a health to one an’ 
i 


a 
An’ confusion to the lubbers on our lee ; 


|. becomes accidentally ‘twisted’ by severe froat, it ia 


0 i eenereteteeetsieeeiateeel . ee 


water-tight, Water to the depth of three or four | Boys, hurrah ! 
inches is run on with a hose. Two nights of | Av’ confusion to the lubbera on our lea” 
keen frost are sufficient to make it one solid mass, | 


Jeux Mruzes. 
by W. & BR. Caamamns, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Loypon, and 339 High Street, Epmvsurecs. 


presenting a beautiful, level, unbiassed sheet of | -——--——-.- .. . es 
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THE SMALL FOLK’S POSTBAG. 


TaeEne is no sweeter greeting than a letter from a 
little child, a genuine juvenile letter, unprompted 
and uncorrected ; full of mistakes, perhaps, but 
full also of simplicity—the very fragrance of 
childhood. Unfortunately, few such letters add 
their light weight to the load of Her Majesty's 
postmen ; seldom the weak unsteady writing of 
small hands comes to any of our doors demanding 
quick entrance by the loud official knock. It is 
surely one of the big busy world’s mistakes, that 
the small folks send so few genuine lettera and 
get so few; they and the postbag are stranzers— 
comparatively. 

But in carrying other people’s letters, they have 
a very intimate acquaintance with the post-office, 
Have we not seen a living Tower of Babel, built 
of ragzed little ones, swaying about near the 
pillar-box, while the top hand aimed a letter at 
the elit? The poorer children always carry the 
family correspondence, in one or two journeys a 
month, to the office or pillar; but the little people 
who know more about pothooks and hangers, and 
have more materials at hand, have far less to do 
in any way with letters, Boys and yirls at 
boarding-schools certainly do write home; but 
the letters seldom can be called their own. They 
are not, indeed, tutored by the Complete Letter 
Writers, which recommended to former genera- 
tions a pattern letter from an accomplished young 


prig at school to an awful personage at home—a | 


Paterfamilias of formal tastes and awe-inspiring 
character. Tom has not to grapple with a book of 
pattern epistles in the letter-writing hour at his 
school-room desk ; but he is chilled by the know. 
ledge that Mr M‘Quilter presiding yonder, will 
supply bim gratis with punctuation by-and-by ; 
and when the whole pile of letters is finished 
on the master’s desk, and Tom recognises his own 
by that sputter in the top corner, he will watch 
during five agonised minutes, reading hie letter 
anew in the facial contractions of M‘Quilter, the 
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smniles shall be few, ond that there shall be uo 
reckless vent given to comicality, lest it might be 
gravely read aloud as a warning example of the 
absurd, 

Poor Tom! he had sufficient warning in that 
way ouce. Did not M‘Quilter read out a cer- 
tain unlucky letter—hurriedly written, honestly 
desirous of telling news at home, but some- 
what confused by flowing freedom, innocent 
punctuation ?—that letter in which Tom w 
& summary of events: the death of Bess the 
mare ; the visit of the Colonel, and the jolly good 
‘tip’ he gave before leaving ; the surprise of the 
boys that the old horse went off so suddenly ; the 
coming ‘exam,’-—its toughness and hard cramming ;, 
the decease, through over-feeding, of the guinea- 
pigs that he hoped Kitty would have from him at 
Christmas, and like them ; and the alarming news, 
that a bad attack of gout and the mange were 
shared in some indistinct manner between Old 
Pluto and Dr Smithera. Alas! poor Tom, the 
Tommishness has departed out of his letters 
since then, under the too keen consciousness of 
the future spectacles and pencil, and cold judg- 
ment by the rules of art. His letter now might 
belung to that staid und studious Jenkins, or to 
anybody else; and he is even censured for the 
sputter on the corner, till he cuts a hole in it with 
his scraping penknife, and then is detected in 
having imprinted upon it that human seal, of 
which it is said no two can be alike—the imprint 
of the thumb; and finally he copies his letter all 
over again, less Tommish than ever, but a credit 
to the schoul of Smithers, 

Tom's sister is at the Cullege for Young Ladies, 
one of the fashionable ‘gardens of girls, where 
young ladies of ten and eleven begin their college 
life, and walk out two and two—‘schools’ in 
general being somewhat bebind the age now, and |; 
beneath the level of learning for ‘exams. and 
‘matrices? Tom's sister writes her weekly letter too, 
wins the golden opinion of Miss Straitlace, and is 
even amongét the advanced pupils, who are re- 


hums and haws and lurking smiles; and Tom | warded for their trustworthy conduct, and still more 
will have guarded beforehand that those irritating | for their sound judgment about straight lines and 
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cortmas, by being allowed to despatch letters to 
their parents without any sa barge But the 
advanced pupils put in their lettera nothing that 
they would have omitted if the letters were 
addressed to ‘Dear Mamma and Everybody Else.’ 
Little Mies Ethel takes by nature more pleasure 
in a careful letter than Tom ever would, Ethel 
has the feminine instinct of neatness aud yrace, 
If Matilda-Jane, diving under the table after a 

n, jerke her elbow—-especially when the letter 
as progressed faultlessly over that second page 
that was not so nice to write on—a fearful scene 
of recrimination ensues; and Ethel will quarrel 
and weep over a blot, such as Tom, by the licking 
and swallowing process, would chanve in a 
moment into a faint purple moon iu a damp 
atmosphere. If no accidents occur, Ethel’s letter 
is a triumph of the Straitlace teaching. It is 
evenly written in even lines from ‘My dear 
Mamma’ down to ‘Your affectionate daughter’ 
Miss Straitlace approves of ‘affectionate daughters,’ 
as more elegant than ‘loving children ’—what 
Mamma thinks is another thing; but Ethel 
knows that especially in correspondence eleyance 
and style are to rule supreie, if she hopes to write 
in after-life ‘a lady's letter,’ 

Ethel’s epistle studiously shows the ‘lady's 

letter’ characteristica—exe’ pt the precious post- 
acript. Miss Straitlace # known to consider 
postacripts the mark of a mind wanting in order 
| qnd method, particularly if they have not ‘PS? 
‘prefixed, and properly punctuated. Ethel knows 
all about punctuation; her commas are like 
a cruel geattering of her own fair little eye- 
lashes, She knows all about grammar, and suc- 
ceeds in not writing a single sentence us she 
would have spoken it, She knows all about the 
*dignity of letter-writing; and there is nothing 
frivolous ehout this epistle, written in the finest 
succession of points, with a confusing family 
likeness between the ‘xa’ and the ‘was’ and the 
most scrupulous revnrd to crossings, dota, aud 
elegant tails, Shut it up, Ethel, fold it mathe- 
matically straight, and direct it with practised 
confidence that the envelope is not upside-down ! 
You are proticient in the writing of a school 
letter ; but no one has cared to teach you what 
the letter itself should be. 

Neat and legible letters, of course, the little 
ones should be taught to write ; because legibility 
—the distinct forming of every word—is a better 
quality than any mere uniformity or prettiness of 
writing, and because an ugly careless letter is 
almost ao slight to the person who is to read it, 
But before al) else, it ibenld be impresaed upon 
young letter-writers that they are to write duwa 
exactly what they would like tu say; that the 
letter that reads like talk is the best letter; aud 
the formal one that never would have been spoken 
is the worst. When the childien learn to speak 
faultlessly, and pick up in tine the conversational 
habit of orderly sequence of ideas, their letters 
will naturally become perfect in wording and 
arrangement, but will still be a faithful trans- 
-uvission of the vied-voce specch of the writers, If 
4his common-sense principle of teaching letter- 

writing were introduced, there would ba a new 
and inimense pleasure added to the life of all 
child-loving old folka; at some time or uther, the 
children would find need of aending letters ; and 
the prattle of the little ones, their fresh tulk 
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breathing happy ignorance of all but their little 
world, where small cares, joys, and interests stand 
around them magnified—the very sound of their 
voices echoing out of the words they might have 
said~—all this could be kept indelible and ever 
fresh ; and in how many cases of distance, time, 
or sorrow, the old letters would become precious 
as gold ! 

It would also remove from children’s minds 
much of the difficulty of learning to write letters, 
If the boys and girls are still too young to go 
to Dr Smithers’ or Miss Straitlace’s, a letter even 
to their loving and beloved Uncle John, is a 
labour upproached with dread. They are shown 
where to begin, aud after choosing a common- 
place beginning about the pleasure of writing (1, 
or the safe receipt of the last letter, they beg 
to be ‘set going Just down the first page,’ or to 
be told something to say. The beginning was 
easy; it was as fixed us a chess-opening; but 
facing three and a half blank pages, the brain- 
ransacking of the children is pitiful—and the 
pen-chewing, and the jealousy of the one that has 
firat found something to say, and is going ahead. 
At last, they all ‘go ahead, and get their sheets 
turned inside-out for page two; during which 
process six-ycar-old Baby, who has been printing 
in pencil, questioned by Jack, reports about her 
sucezy cold, the picnic to-morruw, the pigeons, 
Tabby’s kittens, the settlement of the monkey's 
tame as Pongo, and Mab learning music, And 
Jack bursts out in a fury, that he has written 
every bit the sume thing, only beginning with the 
picnic, and ending with the kittens and the cold ; 
while Mub, with equal resentment towards both, 
as if they were marauders in possession of her 
exclusive property, complains: ‘That's the very 
thing I’ve got—my music, aud the picnic and 
Pongo, and all the rest of it down to Baby’s cold ! 
Unele can’t read the snme thing over three times, 
you stupid Jack! Baby, begin again with some- 
thing else tu say.’ Then, probably, some peace- 
maker interposes, issues new writing-paper, and 
divides the universal topics into three separate 
lists: Buby is to keep her own ‘sneezy cold and 
the kittens,” and Mab her own music and the 
pigeons, and the picnic; Jack may have the picnic 
too, and Pongo; but they are all to say « great 
deal more about the items of news, After this 
there is peace, until they become stranded again, 
and don’t know what to put next, 

The whole letter, which Uncle Jobn will receive 
as a spontaneous greeting, written ‘ with great plea- 
sure,’ is in reality a dreary, prolonged effort ; and 
yet, if Uncle Jolin were there, Mab, Jack, and Baby 
would hug hitu to pieces with genuine welcome, 
aud make his head ache with three lively versiong 
of information, all given irrepressibly and at once. 
Do let the peacemaker that hit on the plan of 
dividing the news fairly, explain to the children 
that they are to send their hugging welcome in 
words freely to weary, work-tired Uncle John, and 
that they are then just to think what they would 
say if they were talking, and say it that minute in 
the first words that come, This, and this alone, 
is teaching clfildren to write the letters that are 
worth getting. The handwriting, the spelling, the 
neatness of the whole, are only the externals, 
important in their way, but not so important as 
the substance, the soul of tho letter, As other 
teuching progresees, the writing and the apelling | 











ofan a ea) 
will come right; but children’s letters will not be 
a pleasure to the senders and the receivers, until 
the first leasons in letter-writing are the unfetter- 
ing of child-nature, rather than the fettering of it 
by art and rule. 

Bat when they write letters, children expect to 
be answered. Writing letters to little ones is like 
speaking to them; it is one of the arts the heart 
teaches, And though we write to them without 
the inspiration of seeing their bright expressive 
facea, we have another inspiration in knowing that 
a letter is a rare delight to a child; it is read over 
time after time; it is laid by and kept, if it has 
come from e loving hand, 

It is remarkable that some of the most learned 
and brilliant minds have left, among their 
weighty and witty published correspundence, 
the most charming letters to children. Charles 
Dickens tovk the trouble to write a long tissue 
of jokes to a boy who wrote to him about 
the justice that ought to be done to the good 
and bad characters in Nicholas Nickleby. Syduey 
Smith, on getting a letter over-weight from a 
grandchild, sent au answer beginning: ‘Oh, you 
little wretch! your Ictter cost me fourpence,’ 
and promising that he would pull all the plume 
out of her puddinys, steal her dolls’ clothes, give 
ler no currant jelly with her rice, und kisa her 
till she could not sve out of ler eyes. Another 
time, when he was writing to a bos who wus 
tecovering from illness, he put an element of 
boyish interest into his conzratulatious, by sxying 
that the surgeon was skilful, and he would soon 
be weil; and adding, that in the Trojan War the 
Greck surgeons used cheese and wine for their 
ointments, and in Henry VIII.’s time cobbler's 
wax and rust of iron were used—‘so you see it is 
Bole adventave to live in Berkeley Square in the 
year 1837.’ Again, he found something pleasaut 
to write to a Little friend who was yoing away to 
Boulogne: ‘Lucy, dear child, mind your arith. 
metic. You know, in the first sum of yours [ 
ever saw, there was a mistuke. You carried two 
(as a cub is licensed to do), and you ought, dear 
Lucy, to have carried but one. is this a trifle? 
What would lile be without arithmetic, but a 
sceue of horrors? You are yoing to Boulogne, the 
city of debts, peopled by men who never under- 
stood arithmetic.” But the prettiest part of this 
lutter is its beginuing, where he advises Lucy not 
to tear her frock any more, but to be jike her 
mother, ‘frank, loyal, affectionate, simple, honest ; 
and then integrity or laceration of frock is of little 
amport.? 

One of the best letter-writers that ever covered 
paper with talk, was Jeffrey of the Edinburgh 
Review; aud his correspondence contains gema of 
letter-writing to his grandchildren, those ‘imps of 
the third generation” whom he called the light of 
his eyes, und the love of his heart, We shal! 
close our plea for @ better kind of attention to cle 
sinall folk’s pustbay, by giving an example of one 
of hia delightful letters, written from his charm- 
ing summer retreat of Craigcrovk, near Edin- 
burgh: ‘My Soncy Nancy!—I love you very 
much, and think very often of yuur dimples and 
your pimples, and your funny little plays, and 

your pretty ways; and I send you my 
bleasing, and 1 wish I were kissing, your sweet 
rosy lips, or your fat finger tips; and that you 


Were near, 80 that I could hear, your stammering | coming along, eh t? 
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worda, from a mouthful of curds, and a 
purple tongue (as broad as it’s long); and see 
your round eyes, open wide with surprise, and 
your wondering look, to find yourself at Craig. 
crook! To-morrow is Maggie's birthday.’ Then 
he tells about the boufire and the merry-making 
that is to be; about the garden full of flowers; 
Frankie’s new wheelburrow, with which he does a 
great deal of work, and sume mischief now and 
then; the good health of all the dogs—Foxey, 
Froggy, Neddy, Jacky, and Dover, and their pre- 
sent separate appropriation hy himself, Tarley 
(little Charlotte), Frankie, and Granny. Next he 
sends the donkey’s compliments, aud hints that the 
donkey believes he is sending them to a near rela- 
tion. ‘Frankie,’ who ia described as hammering in 
the corner to flatten the carpet, is reported to be 
‘very yood and really too pretty for a boy, though 
I think his two eyebrows are growing into one— 
stretching aud meeting each other above his nose ! 
But he has not near so many freckles as Tarley— 
who has a very fine crop of them—which she and 
T encourage ag much as we can, I hope you and 
Magvyie will lay in a stock of them, as [ think no 
tittle gial can be pretty without them in summer,’ 
So the letter winds op, past the pea-hens who are 
suapected of Inying somewhere in secret; the papa 
cock who pretends to know nothing about them, 
and does not care a farthing; the sluw kitchen- 
garden; and the hope that the grandchild, wil} 
come to Craigcrook with a lapful of green pea 
until at last the ‘loving Grandpa’ comes to the 
end of his sheet, with ‘Bless you ever and ever, 
muy deur dimply Pussy.’ 

Does not this letter descend most winningly to 
the level of the young cyes it was meant for? 
Soncy Nancy! How applicable, doubtless, to bis 
little Scottish grandchild, Dimply Pusey, a 
woman grown; perhaps lived to be a grandia, 
with dimply pussies of her own to love. Are 
hot its home-pictures bright with nature, with 
life, love, and. innocence? And may not a letter: 
to a child be a thing worth doing well ? 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
ASTORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER UI,—-'I LIK THE PRIMROSH WAY,’ 
BAID STRANGE 
Aprrer breakfast next morning, Strange and his 
guests were enjoying the day’s first cigar. 

‘I want you two men to come home with me, 
and let me introduce you to my governor and 
my sister,’ said Reginald Jolly. 

This invitation jumped with Gerard’s desires, 
and his cheek coloured with pleasure, unmarked 
by his companions, ‘What do you say, Val?’ 





he asked with as great an assumption of indiffer- - 


wee 


euce as he could wear. 

‘I’m very »orry, said Strange; ‘bub 1 omy 
come—TI didu't tell you of my lust bargain, 
I, Lumby 1? 

‘No. What is it?’ es 

‘I’ve bought a yacht, a beautiful thing, thet 
sails 1 don't know how many knots an hour; 
and I’m guing to sail round the world in her 
“trom China to Peru.” What do you say to 
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*Val’s a noble sailor, said Regingld. ‘To m 
nal knowledge, he has crossed the Britis 
Bhannel several times; and I believe, but I’m 
not quite certain, that he has been to the Isle 
of Man,’ 

‘Ireland, you depreciatory ruffidn! Rotter- 
dam! Antwerp! Lots of places !? 

‘Yea,’ said Reginald; ‘you’re a mighty sea- 
man,’ 

‘Ah, well? said Strange; ‘I’m a better sailor 
than you are.’ 

‘I don’t believe it? the little man returned. 
You suffered more than I did, when we crossed 
to Calais together last summer.’ 

‘Well,’ said Strange, reclining luxuriously in 

an arm-chair and puffing a cloud of smoke 
towards the ceiling, ‘I like to face a difficulty. 
I like to battle with something that gets me 
down and rolls upon me, to begin with. The 
sea has always beaten me until now, and I’m 
resolved to become an accomplished seaman, 
* 4He'll provision himself for ao year, said 
Reginald, ‘und he'll start for Pekin or Pernum- 
buco; and before he has been out o day, hell 
feel unwell, and order himself to be put in at 
the nearest port. I’ll wager half-a-crown that 
he never gets a hundred miles from British 
shores, I’d offer more; but I can’t afford it.’ 

Tam resolved on making a voyage round the 

orld,’ said Strange, laughing good-humouredly. 
= Will you come, Gerard 2? 

‘Eh?’ said Gerard, waking up, at the sound 
of his own name, from a dream of the violet 
eyes. 
"You ’re dull this morning,’ cried Val cheerily. 

‘Wake up, man. I’m goiny on o voyage round 
the world. Will you come with me}? 

‘No; thank you, said Gerard ; ‘sailing’s dull 
—duller than I ans.’ 

‘Thought you'd jump at the chance,’ said Val. 
‘T know you’re a first-rate yachtaman’ 

*I got tired of it? suid Gerurd in reply, and 
lapsed into his day-dream, 

‘You'll get tired of it too, said Reginald, 
turning anew upon Strange. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that, he replied. ‘You 
only know one side of me. There’s a good deal 
of the Spartan in my constitution. I find hard- 
ship pleasant. I like a rough-and-tumble life. 
T should revel in » campaign.’ 

‘You'd pretty soon revel out of it, said the 
little man with some disdain. ‘Call yourself 
a Spartan, you Sybarite?  Rough-and-tumble ? 
Gammon !’ 

€Pooh!? said Val, a shade Jess good-hu- 
mouredly than before. ‘You don’t know me, 
my good fellow.’ 

*Don’t 17’ returned the sceptic. ‘Who went 
out of training for the College Eight on the very 

day, and was caught by me in the act of 
am@king whilst brewing cider-cup 

ary good cup it was too,’ said Val, striving 
+ to itiate his critic. 
“¢ But the little man arose, and stood over him 
‘sternly. ‘Who always went headlong for the 
Newdegate, and wrote twenty lines, and then 
chucked it? Who came back from his last 
er in Brussels, and’——. 

‘Never mind more instances,’ said Strange. 
‘I admit them all, I don’t care to live by line 


aul rule, I don’t want to be hampered by 
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restrictions. As for the training, I never believed 
in the system. I should have pulled as well 
after a cigar and a glass of cider-cup, as I could 
have done without them.’ He laughed with 
renewed good-humour. ‘But you must needs 
come prowling round, like the tyrannical dwarf 
you are, to see what I was doing. It was you 
who ordered me out of training, not I who went 
out of it.’ 

‘T ordered you out of the boat,’ said the little 
man, still standing over him. ‘A precious cosun 
I should have been, if I hadn't. 

‘I don’t believe in training,” said Strange, 
with much decision, ‘We overdo it, and go 
stale.’ 

‘You never overdid it) said his late coxswain 
severely. ‘You are an idler by nature, plus 
circumstance. You are disgustingly rich, and 
that fact fosters your natural proneness to self- 
indulgence. You wallow in gold and purple 
and fine linen. Your feet are set for ever in the 
Primrose Way.’ 

‘I like the Primrose Way,’ said Strange. ‘1 
am fond of primroses.’ 

‘“Many there be,”’ quoted the coxswain with 
an unbending air, ‘“who go the Primrose Way 
to ant 

‘Sny the workhouse,’ pleaded Val languidly. 
‘I know! Regy, my boy, you’re perpetually 
poe . You're too energetic and too shame- 
essly and outspokenly good, for me. Now, look 
atme, I am athletic by stealth, and blush to 
find it fame. I cover up my good works, I 
don’t brag of them.’ 

‘You are a lotus-eater and o Sybarite, said 
the little man severely, ‘And you crown your 
offences with a crown of aguravation, when you 
come and crow over a hardy son of the soil like 
me, and call yourself a Spartan.’ 

‘IT am a Spartan,’ suid Strange lightly. ‘T° 
do this voyage and something more,’ 

‘Who is going with you?’ asked Gerard, 
waking up again, 

‘Gilbert. © You remember Gilbert at Oriel? 
First-rate man for the commissariat 

‘Ah,’ anid Reginald, relighting his cigar, and 
looking round at Strange with an expression 
most comically like that of a parrot bent on 
mischief; ‘he’s another Sybarite. Wanted to 
train on truffles and Heidseck’s monopole !? 

‘Did hed? said Strange, laughing. ‘The good 
old Billy. Jt was like him, Well, he has the 
couplets control of the conunissariat department, 
and carte-blanche to lay in what he likes. He 
has found a wonderful cook, a sort of nautical 
Soyer; and he’s invented a capital wine-case to 
swing on I forget what the things are 
called; but the wine doesn’t get shaken in any 
sort of weather.’ 

‘It's a very Spartan eort of expedition alto- 
gether,’ said the critic, ‘I hope you’ve a piano 
on board !' 

‘Of course,’ said Strange. ‘A crate of bouks. 
Cards, backgammon, chess, everything in that 
way we could think of. Becanse, you see,’ he 
continued with a chastened air, ‘there’s a good 
deal of tedium in living aboard a yacht; and 
since I am rather a man of action than otherwise, 
I'm likely to find it dull.’ 

‘Pour Spartan!’ said Reginald, with a comic 
crackling laugh. 
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the fight, the seconds remained near their princi- 
Pals, standing almost motionless, with their arms 
—_ beneat! their long mea sleek At length 
the foreigner begen apparently to lose his tem 
at being 80 continually foiled, and wus work lng 
himeelf into a violent passion ; whilst the English- 
man continued to preserve his cool und calm 
bearing. After some cautious mancuvring, a 
furious and desperate attack by the foreigner now 
dressed exactly like the firat—clearly, another | commenced. The lightning-like rapidity of his 
cavalry officer—and he was followed by two | thrusts and his wondrous activity of foot, were 
gentlemen wearing light-coloured coata andjamazing; but I felt certain he was exhausting 
cocked-hats richly ornamented with silver, lace | his strength. I did not fail to observe, also, the 
ruffles and white silk stockings ; and each carried, | ease and the little exertion with which his attacks 
according to the fashion of the day, light rapiers. { were parried. When this had gone on for five 
Without uttering a single syllable, the whole | or six minutes with but little pause, the foreigner, 
party came forward, and the two last-mentioned | suddenly advancing o Sel sueenely to make 
gentlemen at once began to divest themselves | doubly sure—delivered a tremendous thrust, which 
of their hats, coats, and waistcoats; both then | must have instantly ended the fight, had not the 
rolled up the shirt-sleeves of their right arms, | Englishman very dexterously turned the blude 
and drawing their pe pa were immediately | aside, and throwing his whole weight forward 
placed by the two officers, their seconds, in/in one sudden and powerful lunge, under his 
position ; and I now comprehended that the | adversary’s guard, drove his rapier completely 
object of this untimely visit was evidently to fight | through his body, and with such extraordinary 
a duel. The combatants, after saluting, at once | furce, that two inches or more of the blade came 
threw themselves on guard, and the fight began | out under his left shoulder. As the Englishman 
in profound silence. withdrew his sword with a jerk, the foreigner 
Attiough I was not yet eleven, I had been | staggered forward n step, threw up his arma, and | 
instructed and drilled in many militery exercises, | fell to the yround, dead. At this instant the vil- 
but more especially in fencing ; 80 I was peculiarly | lage church clock struck two. Two o'clock in the 


the green with that peculiar long swinging stride 
80 common to cavalry men and went direc t to 
the open window of my bedroom, and stood 
motionless for a few moments with his head 
bent down, apparendly listening. Having satis- 
fied himself, he returned to the gap, and said 
in a loud whisper, and a strong Irish accent: 
‘Sure, and they’re all fast asleep; in with bird 
A‘second man now pushed through the hedge, 





interested in the acene now transpiring before me | nurning of the 19th of July 1770, was a moment 
—the first fencing in real deadly earnest I had | to be remembered by me to the last hour of my 
ever witnessed ; and I was not slow in discovering | life. 
that both the gentlemen were ‘cunning masters{ The Englishman, as soon ns he had sheathed his 
of fence, and thoroughly at home in the handling | sword, cast one steady look at his fallen foe, and 
of their rapiers. The moon was so intensely | then turning, gathered a his clothes under his 
bright that I could plainly see the faces of both. | arm, and at once retreated through the gap in the 
One was short and slightly built, but marvellously | hedge, followed by one of the officers; whilst the 
lithe and active. He was exceedingly dark and | other—the tall one—kuelt down by the prostrate 
swarthy in complexiun, his heavy thick black eye- | form of the foreigner, first, apparently, to muke 
brows almost mecting over the nose, contrasting | sure that he wus dead; und secondly, to search 
strangely with his ies powdered hair; and 1 | for something seemingly hidden inside the breast 
sumehow {elt certain he was a foreigner, The | of his shirt. At length he puiled out what looked 
other was tuller and stouter, and not so active. {like some papers, tied with ribbon, which he 
He had a round full face, a very fair skin, a clear | thrust into his pocket, aud hastily followed his 
Ao complexion, and was evidently a genuine | companions, leaving the dead man just where he 
nytliahman. fell Immediately afterwards, I heard the door 
The fight began by a succession of sharp rapid | of the carriage violently shut to; and the vehicle 
attacks on the part of the foreigner; which, how- | was rapidly driven away—not past the inn, but 
ever, the Englishman parried with consummate | through the village. 
skill. For a long time this attack and defence| All this time, I must honestly confess I was 
went on, neither party obtaining the smallest {so deeply interested in what, according to the 
advantage, and I rather foncied that the fureigner | military teaching of that day, I considered a per- 
was getting cxhausted, from the ceaseless and | fectly fair and honourable proceeding between two 
amazing activity displayed by him; whilst the | gentlemen, that I never, for a moment, thought I 
Englishman did little elae than guard and parry. | had any right or business to interfere or cause 
A thick cloud suddenly obscured the moon, when | interruption by raising an alarm in the little inn 
the dark man exclaimed, in an unmistukable | But as soon as the party had retired through the 
foreign accent: ‘Holdt, holdt; ve can-not zee!’ j pap in the hedge, I rushed from my hiding-place 
These few words, with those of the Irish offer | in the arbour, and knelt down by the fallen 
already quoted, were all I heard uttered by uny | duellist, to asccrinin if he was reully dead. He 
of the party throughout all that terrible time. | was lying on his back, with his arms out; and 
Even during that fearful pause, whilet the com- | I could see, boy though I was, that he was 
batants stood calm and still, almost like two indeed dead, I therefore ran back to the inn, 
stutues, not a word was uttered ; and when the | and at once awoke my futher, telling him in a 
cloud passed away, and the glorious moon again | few hasty words what had happend, and begging 
shed her calm and gentle light on this scene | him to get up instantly. The Colonel, without 
of deadly strife, at a sign from the seconds, the ja moment's delay, threw on his dreasing-gown, 








duel began again in profound silence, and was jand descendul to the bowling-green ; after 
continued precisely as before, without wound or | carefully examining the body, satisfied himself 
scratch to either party. During the whole of} beyond doubt that the man was really dead. 
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‘We then roused the landlord ; and ordering lighte 
| to be lit in the little coffee-room, which contained 
a large table, my father directed the hostler to 
go at once and fetch the nearest medical man 
and the constable of the village. Then with the 
assistance of the landlord, he carefully raised the 
corse, and carried it indoors, to await the arrival 
of the representatives of surgery and law; whilst 
I followed with the coat, vest, and hat of the 
deceased. The medical gentleman soon made his 
appearance ; and after a regular and very careful 
examination, it was found that the poor fellow 
had been run completely through the heart, the 
sword coming out—as I had seen—-at his back. 
The hemorrhage had been excessive, as a matter 
of course ; his ca was entirely saturated, and 
a large pool of blood remained in the garden. 
The deceased was slightly built, but of very good 
Paypcrticas His face was singularly swarthy, 
with dark ores and heavy black eyebrowa, that 
gave altogether a hard and stern appearance to 
the features, His hair was fashionsbly dressed, 
powdered of course, and tied behind in a queue. 

© came to the conclusion that he was either 
Spanish or Portuguese, for the few words I had 
heard him speak clearly showed by his accent 
that he was not English. 

When the constuble arrived, my father pro- 
posed to search the pockets, to ascertain if possible 
the name of the deceased. First, a large silk 
purse was found, containing a considerable sum of 
money in gold and notes; next, a splendid gold 
watch, chain, and seals, one of which hore a crest 
with the initial ‘G.’ under it; and my father on 
opening the watch discovered it was French make, 
and bore the name of the most celebrated Paris 
manufacturer of that day. In the coat pocket were 
a gold snuff-box, also bearing the single initial ‘G.’ 
in brilliants on the lid within a wreath of myrtles 
beautifully enamelled ; a heavy old-fashioned gold 
pencil-case ; a small gold pouncet-box or vinai- 

tte, beautifully chased ; a very fine cambric 
andkorchief ; and a pair of white kid yluves. 
On each hand he wore a massive ring; that on 
his right set with diamonds, and the one on his 
left with rubies. His right hand, when he was 
lified from the ground, still grasped an elegant 
silver-mounted rovier, such as was then usually 
carried by men ot fashion, The weapon, like the 
watch, bore the name of a Paris maker. His 
linen was of the finest description, marked, like 
the snuff-box, with the initial ‘GQ’; ond his Jace 
cravat was secured by a brooch sect with brilliants ; 
whilst his knee and shoe-buckles were of elegant 
chased gold. The coat and breeches were of fine 
light-blue cloth, richly laced with silver ; and his 
long waistcoat was of embroidered white satin. 
The large and jaunty cocked-hat was also laced 
with silver, and bore the name of a Paris hatter. 
This was all we could discover. Had he possessed 
a card-case or pocket-book, or papers of any sort, 
they must have been removed by the tall officer 
when he took what looked like a packet from the 
bosom of the dead man, as already related. 

At the request of the constable, my father took 
ch of the valuables and clothing, and ordered 
that functionary to communicate with the nearest 
magistrate and the coroner as speedily as possible, 
So well were these orders carried out, that by eight 
clock in the morning the magistrate arrived. 
He was a fine genial man about fifty, a Colonel 


of militia, an admirable specimen of a thorough 
ae country gentleman. He received my 
father in the most courtly manner; and this 
curious incident of the mysterions encounter 
originated an acquaintance between them which 
ripened into a lasting lifelong friendship. 

(End of Part I.) 


THE DIFFERENCE OF A DOT. 


DecemBer and May, in the persons of Mr Josiah 
Blend and Miss Barbara Paul, were united some 
half-dozen years ago in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony. People who knew them both were much 
amazed at the alliance ; for the refined and lady- 
like Miss Paul—had she waited—-might have had 
‘something’ younger and handaomer than the 
venerable, ancient, and many-wrinkled Josiah. 
Being a successful Glasgow merchant, the 

Josiah was rich; and naturally their acquaint- 
ances concluded that his money was the chief 


(attraction, Perhaps it was. It is not for us to 


impute motives either good or had; but there 
were not lacking prophets enough, even in the 
small circle of their personal friends, who ven- 
tured to foretell a short, sharp, and decisive 
marriage campaign, in which the young wife 
would punish the old man, and finally come out 
of the conflict, under the shelter of a ‘judicial 
separation, with spoils sufficient to maintain her 
in a competency for the remainder of her natural 
ife, 

They proved false Pisphets: Whether money 
was at the bottom of it or not, the prir lived 
as happily and as lovingly as any two lovers could 
hope to do. This was so till a certain year, 
when two different circumstances conspired to 
bring matters to such a crisis, that the judicial 
separation seemed inevitable. 

Josiah was on the whole an inoffensive old 
fellow ; but when hie ueually sluggish temper was 
once quickened into action, he was prone to let it 
carry him to such an extreme length, that no one 
could defend him, Burbara was patient to a fault, 
and tended him with a loving and faithful devo- 
tion admirable in one so young. The two un- 
happy causes which threatened for the tinte being 
to end their married life, were very dissimilar in 
themselves, though in the end they got somewhat 
mixed up. They were—Barbara’s cousin Charlie 
Robinson, and a telegram, 

‘Barbara,’ said the antique Josiah one morning 
at the breakfast-table, ‘I wish that cousin of yours 
— "Dear Charlie,” as you call him—would not 
come here so often and monopolise so much of 
your time.’ 

‘I do not think he does take up much of my 
time,” responded his wife, in a mildly surprised 
tone. ‘But I do not see very well how I conld 


Eo him coming, unless I shut the door in his 


ace. 
*You might do worse!’ growled Josiah; ‘a 
great deal worse, I hate him, with his preten- 
sions, his stuck-up airs, his general humbug. 
Why, I heard him call you his “dear Babs” Inet 
night, when he wanted you to sing with him !* 
“You are not jealous?’ laughed Barbara re- 
proachfully ; ‘surely not. That is the name he 
called me by when we were children. But I'll 
tell him you diclike it, and no doubt he'll desiat,’ 
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‘ ©Yon would be better to tell him not to come 

at all, as his company is not wanted, I overheard 
him say last night to that empty-headed chum of 
his, that I was an old fossil! Worse still, he 
said: “That old fogey Blend has a pile of eash ; 
but he is a miserable old skin-flint, and won't part 
with it.” That was gratitude for you after finish- 
ing a couple of bottles of my old Burgundy and 
smoking half-a-dozen of my finest cigars. He is 
an impudent scamp.’ 

‘There surely must be some mistake, urged his 
wife. ‘Charlie would never say that.’ 

‘He did, though,’ retorted Josiah angrily ; ‘I’m 
quite certain. Butter tell him never to come here 
again.’ 

*T would rather not, if it please you,’ reasonably 
replied his wife; ‘it would be very unnatural for 
me to do 80,’ 

*You consider it more natural that I should be 
abused in my own house!’ cried Josiah, now at a 
white-heat. ‘Am I to understand you positively 
refuse to do no ?? 

‘Weill, I do not refuse,’ replied Barbara, with 
considerable tact, going over and kissing him 
affectionately on the cheek—‘I do not absolutely 
refuse ; bunt I most respectfully decline !’ 

Josiah was forced to smile at his wife’s equivo- 
cation, and resolved to do the thing himsclf. He 
did it neatly too. He wrote to Charlic, saying, 
that in future it would be esteemed a favour if at 
any time he intended calling, he would ‘send inti- 
mation of his intention beforehand, to prevent 
disappointment.’ Charlie took the hint, and did 
not call again. 

A sew months after this, Josiah caught a slight 
cold, and got otherwise out of sorts, so that the 
doctor ordered him to go down the Clyde, for 
change of air. It so fell out that Barbira’s 
mother took seriously ill at the same time; and 
as Barbara was an only daughter, she hat to 
remain at her mother’s Tedaide, and permit her 
husband to go away alone, of course on the 
understanding, that when her mother got better, 
she would at once hasten to her goodman. 

Josiah went to a certain town on the coast 
which we shall call L——, and engaged rooma 
with his old friend Mrs Meikle, During the 
first week, he did not improve, though Mrs 
Meikle was very attentive. Several letters passed 
between man and wife, so that Barbara was ad- 
vised as to his condition, and not a little anxions 
about him; but her mother was still dangeroual 
il. Next week, her mother rallied, but Josiah 
got worse. At Just he had a severe bilious attack, 
and was confined to bed, so that the presence of 
his wife was inperetively necessary. He in- 
structed Mrs Meikle to telegraph for her; and this 
was the telegram which was delivered to his wife: 


‘Mrs Murziz, L-—~, To Mrs Brawn, Wood- 
burn House, Glasgow.—Your husband is dead. 
Come down at once.’ 


Great consternation was the result, On the 
previous day, Mra Blend had received a piteous 
note from Josiah, saying he waa ‘very ill,’ and 
stating that he had been ‘vomiting frequently,’ 
and that his head was ‘splitting ;’ so that she 
never questioned the accuracy of the telegram. 
Neither did her father, nor her cousin Charlie, 

| Who was sent for in the pat one She was 
| fearfully shocked at the unexpe int 
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and rendered well-nigh helplees; while the two 
nien sagely shook their heads, and attempted to 
console her with some reflections on the liability 
of old age to sudden death, which were well meant, 
but unfortunately ineffective. Charlie undertook 
—as of course he was expected to do—all the 
arrangements in connection with the funeral. He 
went to the cemetery that afternoon, and ordered 
the grave to be opened in three days; he put the 
usual notices in the papers; iesued the customary 
black-bordered announcements; went to the 
undertaker's, and ordered a handsome coffin to be 
taken down to L-—~, by the first train in the 
morning; and indeed, did everything necessary 
with his usual business-like promptitude and 
despatch. Then he went to the Telegraph Office, 
and forwarded this message : 


‘Crartts Ropinsox, Woodburn House, Glas- 
gow, To Mrs Marup, L—~.—-Telegram received. 
Mrs Blend very much grieved, Will be down by 
first train to-morrow, Do best you can till then,’ 


Mrs Meikle read the message‘to Josiah, who 
smiled sweetly at his wife's loving concern and 
wifely anxiety. It was very good of her to be 
‘much grieved,’ aud to ask Mrs Meikle to do all 
she could for him. Mrs Meikle noticed his pleased 
expression, and jocularly observed that he seemed 
to be getting better even with the thought of her 
coming down, and had no doubt that a sight of her 
would do him more good than all the medicine he 
had taken, In the morning, he felt so well that 
he got up; but his happy anticipations of his 
wile’s arrival did not last fing Lifting the tele- 
gram, which Mra Meikle had left lying on the 
table, he read it, and was horrified to discover— 
what Mrs Meikle had failed to read on the previous 
evening—that the message was not from his 
wife, but from the hated Charlie Robinson. The 
demon of jealousy took possession of his old soul, 
and dread suspicion set him on the rack of mental 
torture, 

‘Charlie Robinson at Woolburn Honse!’ ex- 
claimed he to himself. ‘Has he actually been 
there all the time I have been away? I believe 
her mother’s illness has been merely a blind; and 
yet the telegram says she is grieved, “very much 
grieved.” Ay, ay, that must be because she has to 
come away from his delightful society, They will 
have had a fine time of it, calling one another 
“Dear Charlie” and “Dear Babs.” Well, this is 
the last straw, and no mistake, I’Il make both of 
them sufler, or my nanic’s not Josiah,’ 

These and similar thoughts occupied the con- 
valescent merchant fully till the arrival of the 
train. 

That same morning, Mrs Blend and Charlie took 
their places in the train. Mrs Blend had spent a 
sleepless night, and had been regretting over and 
over again that she had not been permitted to see 
her husband in his last Mness. She was dressed 
in deep mourning ; her heart was very sad, and 
her mind was filled with ‘thoughts too deep for 
words’, Her cousin, the merry and talkative 
Charlie, had tied a crape band upon hie arm, and 
he too was sympathetically silent. The two 
undertaker’s men and the coffin were also in the 
train, Charlie thought, and rightly too, that 
however well adapted the West Coast might be 
for supplying the necessaries of life, a coffin of a 





elligence, | suitable size and material was not a thing that 
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could be obtained there on the shortest notice, 
That was his renson for taking one down with 
him, in order to bring the body up to town. 

The four persons formed a melancholy proces- 
sion to the house of Mra Meikle. Barbara leaned 
heavily on Charlie's arm, while genuine tears of 
sorrow chased one another down her blanched 
cheeks ; and the two men followed discreetly at a 
distance, with the coffin on their shoulders, 

Mrs Meikle opened the door, and grasped both 
of them by the hand warmly, observing that it 
‘was a fine day;’ but neither of them could 
reciprocate her greeting, and therefore sadly and 
silently shook hands, Without another word, Mra 
Meikle showed them up-stairs, and they summoned 
all the courage at their command to enter the 
gloomy chamber of death, Charlie quietly and 
gently pushed the dvor open, and ushered in his 
cousin. She entered, and lifted her eyes to the 
bed ; but it was vacant. Then she looked wildly 
about the room, and—there was her worthy hus- 
band in the flesh and in life, standing at the 
window in his dresaing-gown, grimly looking down 
on the coffin which the two men had upon their 
shoulders at the gato below. With a fiercely 
angry glare he turned upon his wife. Her widow's 
weeds and the coffin showed there was some 
moustrously strange thing afuct. He was about 
to speak, when hia wife uttered a piereing scream, 
and sank fainting to the floor, 

The two men, heedless of the fallen Burbara, 
stared at each other for a moment; Josiah, with 
mingled hate, contempt, and jealousy ; Charlie, 
with open-mouthed wonder and astonishment. 
Josial’s busy brain rapidly found a possible 
explanation. ‘They intend,’ thought he, ‘in my 
weak and nervous condition, to kill me by the 
shoek of viewing my own coffin, and the prepara- 
tions they have made for my funeral’ But he felt 
strong and able to outwit them. 

‘What is the meaning of oll this?’ exclaimed 
the irate Josiah to the thunder-struck Charlie. 
‘Who is the coffin for? Eh? 

‘It’s all a mistake’——~ began Charlie, in a 
conciliatory tone. 

‘All a mistake, is it?’ ronred the infuriated 
old man, on whom contending passions and 
tumultuous thoughts were beginning to tell, “All 
a mistake, is it?’ repeated ho, attempting to get 
within striking distance of Charlie. ‘I should 
rather think it was a mistake that I am alive and 
—and—-kicking,’ 

Charlie dodged round the table, to escape the 
blow which the fierce Josiah aimed-at him with 
his foot. ‘It is a mistake,’ cried Charlie once 
more, across the table, ‘The messaye ’~—— 

‘Confound you and the measaze!’ yelled the 
aged one, continuing the chase, ‘Nothing would 
please you better than to see me in my grave. 
Get out of the room, you confounded whelp !? 

Charlie got cool, as Josiah’s fury incre sed, He 
was struck with the ridiculousness of running 
and dodging exch other round the table; and 
then, when he thought of the coffin at the door, 
he could no longer suppress a fit of wncontroll- 
able laughter. ‘Hear me a moment,’ gasped 
Charlie—with tears of laughter coursing down 
his cheeks—*one moment, Mr Blend, and I'll 
explain, 1t’s really very ludicrous! That coffin 
down below makes me’—— 

‘You would bury me alive, would yon, and | 
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laugh in my face, you vile ecamp !’ roared Josiah, 

icking up a carpet footstool and hurling it at 
Eharlis’s head, while the latter ducked, as the 
swirling footstool with projectile force swept the 
dressing-table clear of its ornaments. 

“Out of my sight!’ screamed Josiah, now fairly 
demented. 

The young man still hesitated, hoping to 
explain ; but Josiah seized the poker, and would 
have used it as a projectile, had not Charlie, still 
convulsed, fled precipitately down-stairs and out at 
the front dour, When he got there, he requested 
the two wen to carry the coffin back to the 
station ; and afterwards adjourned with them to 
the only hotel in the place, to explain, and laugh 
immoderately at this most amusing misunder- 
standing. 

Meanwhile, Josiah helped Mrs Meikle to put 
his unconscious wife to bed. Thereafter, he 
hurriedly donned his apparel, threw on his over- 
coat, and rushed off down-stairs, 

‘Where are you going?’ inquired Mra Meikle, 
who had sent for a doctor. 

‘Going? I’m going to-my lawyer in Glasgow 
to get a divorce, I'll not stand tricks like these,’ 
cried Josiah, as he angrily flung himself out and 
violently slammed the door behind him. 

At the station, he got a Herald, where he read : 
‘On the 2lst instant, suddenly, at L——, in the 
sixtieth year of his age, Mr Jusiah Blend, much 
repretted,’ 

‘Much regretted ! n'hm,’ muttered the old man 
sneeringly. ‘A month or two would have secn 
ee cousins married, Oh, I see it all, I see 
it all !° 

When he arrived in town, as he was crossing 
the streets on his way home, he met his old friend 
Mr Maxton, ‘Dear me, is that you, Josiah ? 
You are advertised as dead in to-day’s papers.’ 

‘Get out of my way, you old fool!’ replied 
the reckless one, his temper in no degree im- 
proved by his journey up to town. So saying, he 
tore along the street, leaving Mr Maxton gazing 
after him in speechless amazement. 

When he arrived at his house, the servant who 
opened the door nearly jumped out of her skin 
with fright; but Josiah pushed past her, and 
marched into the parlour, where a few male and 
female friends were assembled, presumably for 
the purpose of condoling with the widow upon 
ler expected return to Glasgow, They received 
Josiah at first in silent astonishment; but imme- 
diately afterwards with a hearty cheer, which was 
the first thing to make him think an error had 
Ucen made, and that there was no intention to 
kill him with fear, The shaking of hands and 
the subsequent explanations tended to cool down 
his wrath; and as the fever of excitement left him, 
he began to feel his weakness and physical pro- 
stration returuing, and ultimately was compelled 
to accept the situation with the best grace possible 
under the circumstances, 

When the telesram was shown to him, he went 
to the Postmaster to demand an explanation, an 
apology, and compensation for loss and damage. 

‘Look here!’ said he. ‘I was bad with a bilious 
attack, and got my landlady to send this telegram: 
“Your husband is bad; come down at once.” One 
of your operators made it dead, and thereby caused 
a most frightful misunderstanding. I think you 
will admit,’ said Josiah, with studied severity of 
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tone, ‘ there is a very great difference between 
being bad and being dead?’ 

‘Yes; there is a great difference certainly,’ 
replied the Postmaster pleasantly ; ‘and I'm glad 
the mistake is not the other way; for if you had 
been dead, instead of bad, I would not have been 
favonred with this visit. 

Jusiah had not looked at the error in that light ; 
but not wanting to acknowledge the Postinastet’s 
urhanity too reuliiy, he replied: ‘That’s all very | 
well; hut it does not explain one of the must 
stupid blunders I ever heard of. The clerk should 
We horsewhipped !” 

T am exceedingly sorry the mistake has been 
made; but if vou will bear with me a moment, 
Ill explain, The difference between “bad” and 
“dead” is not very great in the telegraph alphabet ; 
it is altuzether in what is technically called 
spacing. According to the dot and dash system 
of telegraphy,’ continued the Postmaster, who 
took pencil and paper to illustrate it, ‘the werd 
“bad” is thus written and spaced : 





ly vee acm d—~-«- 
the word “dead :” 
d—->. e- ae— ioe 


being exactly the same nunrber of beats or dots and 
dashes ; and when telegraphed thus: 


Ne. 8 —++ bad, 


and 
— «+ dead, 


you will observe there ia, after all, only the, 
difference of a dot. I am glad, however, that the | 
dot has turned out to be in your favour’ 

*T ain very mnch obliged to you,’ said Josiah, 
‘for your .ucid explanation, I pray you, 
however, to call the clerk’s attention to the 
matter. Had I known it might have been an 
unconscions error, instead of a grossly careless 
one, I would not have troubled you. Good 
afternoon !° 

With this explanation, Josiah was pacified and 
pleased. He restored Mra Blend, on her rcturn 
from the West Coast, to her former position as 
queen of his heart; but though he regrets his 
hasty violence, he has not yet quite conquered 
his aversion to Charlie Robinson. 


~poPPING THE QUESTION. 


Porrixe the question is in many instances a 
very simple and easy affair. Long intimacy and 
a tacit understanding have prepared the way 
and reduced to a minimum the difficulties of 
the situation. The proposal has been anticipated, | 
and, to all intents and purposes, accepted, long 
before it is made; and the formal declaration 
is a source of neither embarrassment and anxiety | 
on the one hand, nor surprise and indecision j 
on the other. Even without these advantageous 
conditions, some men have no more difficulty 
about a proposal of marriage than they have 
about, any ordinary business negotiation ; just as, 
on the other hand, there are some who would 
be overwhelmed with bashfulness and confusion 
under the most favourable circumetances. At 
the same time that the former may appear too 











matter-of-fact, and the latter conspicuously defi- 
cient in manly self-possession, the matter under 
consideration—whether on account of difference 
in wealth or degree, or fifty other probable 
motives of uncertainty—is often one of such 
delicacy that it would involve, for nineteen out 
of every twenty suitors, a very considerable 
amount of hesitation and doubt. 

Trresolute swains should, however, bear 
mind that ‘fain r i 
and their reticence would surely be overcome 


in 
.? 


j if they reflected for a moment on Shakspeare’s 


dictum : 


That mon that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman, 


Constitutionally timid men might, if necessary, 
resort to some such expedient as that of the 
youth whose Dbashfulness would not admit 
of his Bropesing tlirectly to the object of his 
affections, but who at length summoned up 
sufficient cournge to lift the young lady's cat 
and say: ‘Pussy, may I haye your mistress?’ 
To which the young lady very naturally and 
cleverly responded: ‘Say yes, puasy.’ Bashful- 
ness on the part of lovers, and want of courage 
in connection with popping the momentous ques- 
tion, have formed the subject’ of many a story, 
Here is one. 

A gentleman had long been paying attention 
to a young lady whom he was very anxious to 
marry, but to whom he had never ventured to 
declare his passion. When opportunity offered, 
his couraye deserted him, and when he was 
resulved to speuk, the fair one never conld be 
found alone or disengaged. Driven to despera- 
tion, he one day succeeded in accomplishing his 
purpose in a somewhat remarkuble manner, at 
a dinner-party. To most people, a dinner-party 
would hardly seem the most suitable occasion 
for overtures of this deseription, especially when, 
as in this instance, the lady is scated at the 
opposite side of the table from her admirer. 
The latter, however, was equal to the occasion, 
Tearing a leaf from his pocket-book, he wrote 
on it, under cover of the table: ‘Will you be 
my wife? Write Yes or No at the foot of 
this,’ 

Calling a servant, he asked him in a whisper 
to take the slip—which, of course, was carefully 
folded and directed—to ‘the lady in blue oppo- 
site’ The rervant did as requested; and the 
zentleman, in an agony of suspense, watched 
him give it to the Iady, and fixed his eyes, with 
badly disguised eagerness, to try and judge from 
her expression how the quaintly made offer was 
received, He had forgotten one thing—namely, 
that ladies seldom carry pencils about them at 
a dinner-party. The beloved one was, however, 
not to be baffled by so trifling an obstacle. After 
reading the note calmly, she turned to the 
servant and «aid: ‘Tell the gentleman, Yes.’ 
td were married in due course, 

The difficulty of proposing to the young lady 
is not always tle most seriots one the suitor has 
to encounter. Popping the question to one’s pro- 
apective mother-in-law, or ‘asking papa,’ is fre- 
the more arduous undertaking of the 
. hen 7 rofessor Aytoun was wooing Miss 
Wilson, daughter of Professor Wilson, the famous 
‘Christopher North,’ he obtained the lady's con- 
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sent conditionally on that of her father being 
secured. This Ayioun was much too shy to ask, 
and he prevailed upon the young lady herself 
to conduct the necessury negotiations. 

‘We must deal tenderly with his feelings,’ 
said glorious old Christopher. ‘I'll write m 
reply on a slip of paper, and pin it to the bac. 
of your frock.’ 

*Papa’s answer is on the back of my dress,’ 
said Ariss Jane as she entered the drawing- 
room. Turning her round, the delighted Pro- 
fessor rend these words; ‘ With the author’s com- 
pliments.’ 

The language in which a proposal ought to be 
made is a point which has exercised the minds 
of lovers more than most others connected with 
their suit. In plays and novels, a3 a rule the 
hero asks the heroine to be his wife in flowery 
and romantic expressions, even if he does not 
throw himself ee hee feet and indulge in a wild 
outburst of impassioned adoration. [t is not too 
much to eay that in renl life proposals are seldom, 
if ever, made after this fashion; indeed, any 
young man who ventured to go through such a 
performance would be pretty sure to get laughed 
at for his pains. In Lord Beaconafield’s last 
novel, an eccentric old nobleman pops the ques- 
tion in the following matter-of-fnd¢ famine vy 
wonder if “anything would ever induce you to. 
marry me? " lis wis evidently intended us a 
resh illustration of Lord Montford’s eccentricity ; 
but it is really much nearer the terms in which 
the average man proposes, than is the average 

roposal of the novelist. The Arericans, we 
how, carry everything to extremes, and we are 
told that the New York young men have reduced 
the formula of the aridtcal proveuitice to a couple 
of words—‘ Let’s consolidate’ Nothing, however, 
could be neater or more ingenions than the pro- 
posal of the Irishman, who thus addressed the 
rustic beauty upon whom he had set his affec- 
tions : ‘ Biddy, varlint, they’ve been tellin’ me 
there’s too many of us in the worrkl. Now, if 
you an’ me get the praste to make us two wan, 
troth an’ wouldn't there be wan the less?’ 

Different customs prevail in different countries 
in this as in other matters. A curious cere- 
mony, for exuuple, is associated with popping the 
question among the Samoyedes of Russiz. When 
a young Samoyede desires to marry, an has come 
to an understanding with the damsel of his choice, 
he visits her father, and, with a short stick, 
tupa him, and then the mother of the maiden, 
on the shonider. He then demands the girl in 
marriage, and offers the father and mother 
a glass of vodka which he has brought with 
hin, As a token of his good-will, the father 
drinks the vodka; he tells the young man he 
hes no objection, but that he must ask the girl's 
consent. A few days later the young man comes 
again, this time accompanied by what servants 
he has, and provided with plenty of vodka. His 


-Tetinue remain outside while he enters the room 


ve] 


and seats himself by the aide of his lady-love. 
The father hands the young man a glass of vodka ; 
he drinks half, and hands the half-full ylags, under 
his left arm, to the girl, who finishes the draught. 
The father then eg his daughter a glass of 
vodka, and she in like manner drinks half of i 

and presents the remainder, with her left han 

under her right arm, to her lovar, who drains the 


eet ne ee re am meen ae meta 


glass, After thia, the father hands a piece of raw 
meat to the young man, who eats it, and then takes 
a — from the floor, eats half, and presents the 
other half, under his left arm, to the girl to finish. 
She in turn takes a piece of meat from the 


‘floor, eata helf, and hands the other half, under 


her right arm, to the young man to finish. This 
extraordinary ceremonial would appear to com- 
plete the transaction, and may be regarded as 
synonymous with our engagement. The feasting 
and other ritual necessary to ratify the contract 
Gacely tuke place soon or immediately after- 
Wards, 

The most fitting occasion for a proposal of 
marriage is another point to which lovers attach 
no little importance, and rightly so, for an inop- 
portune suit would in all probability prove un- 
successful, The great aim should be to hit the 
tide which in the affairs of love, as in those of 
men, ‘leads on to fortune.’ A romantic situation 
or surroundings have generally been regarded as 
peculiarly appropriate to the proposition of the 
all-important question, There is on record at 
least one instance of a proposal having been made 
in a balloon while suaring up into the empyrean ; 
and numerous engagements have no doubt been 
made under e ually novel and romantic circum- 
stances, The lover, however, who waite for an 
occasion of this kind may find himeelf forestalled 
by another who has wisely taken advantage of 
the first favourable opportunity. ‘So you would 
not take me to be twenty?’ said a young lady 
to her partner, while dancing the polka one 
evening. ‘What would you take me for then ?? 
‘For better, for worse,’ replied he; and he was 
accepted. Here is another case in point, Riding 
home from the hounda alter a certein famous 
county meet, a lady observed to her companion : 
‘Why should we not marry, Sir John?’ ‘Ah!? 
said Sir John, ‘that is what I have vlten thought 
myself. And married they were, 

The latter anccdote recalls the controversy 
which has so often been wayed as to whether 
it is competent for a lady to pop the question. 
Without entering into that question, even so 
fur us the leap-year prerogative is concerned, 
we shall simply quote an interesting example, 
the heroine ae no other than the wife of 
M. de Leaseps. This distinguished lady was at 
La Chesnaye, when all Europe was astir about 
the achievements of the Sucz enterprise. Oné™ 
duy, in the garden, she saw De Lesseps walking on 
a terrace. She plucked a rose, and going up to 
the widower, begged of him, for her sake, to wear 
if at dinner. He asked whether she did not 
mean it for his son. No; it was for himself. 
De Lesseps explained to her that he was on 
the wrong side of sixty, while she was not yet 


nineteen. That did not matter; what his age 
was had never occurred to her. She had only 
thought of his tness and his goodness. In 
short, he wags her beau ¢déal. ow was it 


possible for a man reared on the sunny side 
of a Pyrenean mountain to reason down the 
feelings this confession aroused? Time was 
given to Mademoiselle de to reflect, and 
she was made to understand no friendshi 
would be lost were she to change her min 
after ia banns had been publish . The mer- 
riage, however, was contemporaneously 
with the Suez /étes, - 
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The Marquis of Lorne conversing recently 
on Canada as a field for ‘emigration, observed 
to the t writer that young women who 
went out to that country would get an offer 
of marriage about every day. A of this 
remark, we may cite the following brief anec- 
dotes, which graphically ilustrate the rapid pro- 
gress that matrimonial negotiations make in real 
emigrant life. ; 

‘How did you eran to win her affections 
so quickly, Dan?’ asked one settler of another. 
‘The recipe’s worth knowing.’ 

‘Oh, that’s simple enough, replied Dan. 
‘The first night I arrived at the lodginy-house at 
Auckland, I found myself sitting next to a young 
woman at supper, who I soon found was one of 
the newly arrived emigrants. I looked her over, 
and saw 2 round, strong, cheery-louking lass, with 
a laughing face, and thought she’d do. I didn’t 
know how to go foolin’ around her to find a soft 
place, but just spoke a word or two with her, and 
when we come out into the passuye, I gives her u 
squeeze and a kiss, Says she: “How dure 
you?” Says I: “I wants to marry you, my 
dear.”——-“ Marry me !” says she, laughing. “Why, 
1 don’t know you.” “No more do I you, my 
dear,” says I; “so that makes it all fair and 
equal."—She didn’t know how to put a stopper 
on that, so she only laughed and said she 
couldn't think of it, “Not think of it?” says 
I, artful like; “not when von'’va come all 
those thousands of miles fur the purpose ?”?— 
“Whut do you mean?” says she, starting. 
“Come now,” Rays I, “don’t tell me. I knows 
what’s what. When a man immigrationises, it’s 
to get work; when a woman immigratiunises, 
it’s to get married. You may say so at once.”— 
Well, she wrizgled a bit; but we were spliced 
two days afterwards.’ 

One day, a widower from New York State 
ease in Lansing, Michigan, on business, 

e@ same business carried him over to De Witt, 
eight miles away. When en route, he stopped 
at a log farmhouse to warm his cold fingers. 
He was warmly welcomed by the pioneer and 
hia wife, both of whom were well up in years, 
and after some general talk, the woman asked : 
‘Am I right in thinking you are a widower?! 
*Yes.’—* Did you come out here to find a wife?’ 
*Partly.’—‘ Did anybody tell you of our Susie?’ 
*No.’—‘ Well, we've got as Noanetngy a girl of 
twenty-two as you ever set eyes on. She’s good- 
looking, healthy, and good-tempered, and I think 
she’ll like your looks.’ ‘Where is she ?’—‘ Over 
in the woods here, chopping down a coon-tree. 
Shall [ blow the horn for her?’ ‘No; if you’ 
keep an eye on my horse, I'll find her’—‘ Well, 
there’s nothing stuck-up or affected about our 
Susie. She'll say Yes or No as soon as she looks 
you over, If you want her, don’t be afraid to 
Bay 60. 

e 8 heard the sound of her axe, and 
followed it, He found her just as the tree was 
ready to fall. She was a stout, good-looking girl, 
swinging her axe like a man; and in other two 
minutes he was saying: ‘Susie, I’m a widower 
from New York State; I’m thirty-nine years 
old, have one child, own a good farm, and I 
babar a wife. Will you go home with 
me 


She leaned on the axe, and looked at him for 
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half a minute, and then replied: ‘Can’t say for 
certain ; just wait till I get these coons off my 
mind.’ She sent the tree crashing to earth; 
and, with his help, killed five coons, which were 
stowed away in a hollow. 

‘Well, what do you say?’ he asked, as the 
last coon Gta kicking. ‘I’m yours,’ was the 
reply 3 ‘and by the time you get back from De 

itt, I’ll have these skins off the coons and 
tucked up, and be ready for the preacher,’ 

He returned to the house, told the old folks 
that he would bring the preacher back with him, 
and at dusk the twain were married. Hardly 
an hour had been wasted in courting, yet he 
took home one of the best girls in the State of 
Michigan. 

Before a man makes a proposal of marriage, 
he ought to consider weil the answer he is likely 
to recvive, as well us how he is prepared to reply 
to certuin queries which may be asked of him 
in return—such, fur example, as that of the 
young lady who, though 

Scarce for emotion could she 6) 
Yet did she ask 1n accents aoe 
‘How much have you a year?’ 


In these days of Married Women’s Property Bills, 
when the ‘equality of the sexes’ is ao atoutly con- 
tended for in this and other respects, the lady 
takes a much more active share in the negotiation 
of such mutters than in former days, However 
yecure @ Won niny seek to make her position 
in the matrimonial firm, it ia not often that 
she avows at the outset her intentiun to act es 
general manager throughout in the direction of 
affairs, This occurred, however, in the case of 
a boating fricud of ours, who recently asked a 
pretty but somewhat strong-minded young lady 
to ‘row in the sume bout’ with him for life 
‘On one condition, she promptly answered ; ‘and 
that is—I steer,’ 

For the benefit of rejected lovers, we shall in 
conclusion quote the following suge alvice, which, 
with some modification in very exceptional cases, 
they would do well to follow: ‘If 4 girl once 
refuses to murry you, don’t muke a noodle of \ 
yourself by hanging around her and persisting in 
your suit; for if you do cause her to relent, and | 
she becomes your wife, you will never hear the 
last of your courting pertinacity as long as your \ 
wedded life lasts, “The sufest way, in nineteen | 
cases out of twenty, is to tuke a girl at 
word. 








A GOOD DIGESTION. 


THe largest measure of human happiness, it has 
been truly said, results from a perfect digestion. 
In the race of life, a sufferer from dyspepsia 
(indigestion) is not only heavily burdened, but 
the infirmity of temper begotten by the ailment 
so overshadows and warps what may naturally 
be a fine disposition, that he oftiimes becomes . 
a nuisance not only to himself, but also to his 
friends. A bad or indifferent diyestion begets 
bad or indifferent work, for the simple reason 
that the sufferer is unable to work up to his own 
powers. Whgher a man be poet or printer, 
statesman or stationer, he can never hope to 
make his mark in the world, or live comfortably 















48 
and happily, if he fail to properly digest his 
food 


We trust that the following hints—for which 
we are indebted to Mr Andrew W. Tuer, Editor 
of The Paper and Printing Trades Journal— 
supplementary to our paper in # recent issue 
(No. 927) on the subject of Dyspepsia, may not 
only be the means of bringing relief to the 
sufferes, but may rout the enemy altogether. 
The commonest and most distressing symptoms 
of indigestion are a sense of weight or op- 
pression in the stomach after partaking of a— 
generally unenjoyed—meal, often followed by 
irritability of temper, depression of spirits, and 
a sense of general discomfort vaguely termed 
Sout of sorts.’ An attack may last for days, or 
for weeks, or be so long continued as to become 
almost chronic. Medicine may give temporary 
relief, but that is all, The cause of the mischief, 
which may be taken to result from ao fermentive 
process communicated to every meal almost as 
soon as swallowed, must be removed. An anti- 
septic must be looked for, that, while stopping 
or killing the ferment, will be harmless to the 
system ; and we find it in glycerine, which was 
first mentioned in connection with indigestion 
about eighteen months ago by Doctors Sydney 
Ringer and William Murrell, in a joint article 
in The Lancet, wherein ity use was recommended 
in cases of flatulence, acidity, and pyrosis, Gly- 
cerine ix not only an antiseptic or ferment. killer 
agreeable to take, but appears to possess the 
singular quality of passing through the digestive 
organs unchanged. 

A drachm of glycerine mixed in half a wine- 

lass full of water is to be swallowed with, or 
Immediately after each meal until the enemy 
takes to flight, which in an ordinary case will be 
in from one to two days, and in an obstinate 
one, perhaps a fortnight. Sooner or Jater, unless 
the predisposing causes are removed, another 
attack will follow, and the glycerine will have 
to be resumed. 

‘Predisposing causes’ having been referred 
tv, it must now be the endeavour to find out 
what they are, so that a perfect cure may be 
effected and the glycerine discarded altogether. 
One’s own common-sense would suggest that 
fond known to disagree should be avoided. 
Tndigestion is often set up at the earliest, and 
to the dyspeptic, the lightest menl of the day, 
at which he probably confines himself to crisp 
tonst buttered us soon as cold, bread-and-butter 
with « very lightly boiled egg, or a little fat 
bacon, the whole moistened with a little tea. In 
the word just used, ‘moistened, probably lies the 
pretinoeig cause” The food, when only half 
chewed, is moistened with a sip of tea to expedite 
- departure to the stumach; but to insure its 

on, be it ever so simple, the food must 
be thoroughly mustieuted and receive during the 
rocess the necessary moisture from the saliva. 

‘ood should be awallowed without any extraneous 
aid in a liquid form, and ought never to be washed 
down. A sip of tea may be taken between the 
baat pe nt when there is food in the mouth, 
of which a fair quantity ought to be disposed 9 
before the tea ta SS thought of. The tea itself, 
by being slowly sipped, receives its share of the 
saliva, and is rendered more digestible. 
this assertion is borne out by the fact, that many 
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persons who cannot digest milk when 
or drunk down quickly, readily do so when it 
is slowly i a 

The habit of taking one’s breakfast in the 
manner recommended is so very easily acquired, 
that, after the first trial, no inconvenience will 
be felt; in fact, the food will be enjoyed, and 
the pleasure of the meal greatly increased. In- 
discretions committed at the dinner-table are 
credited os the cause of many dyspeptic attacks ; 
but probably more may be traced to the per- 
nicious habit indicated and indulged in by s0 
many persons at breakfast and tea. 

A final hint as to the tea at breakfast, The 
epicurean method of making it, and that, we 
believe, practised by professional tea-tastera, is to 
put a single spoonful—let it be of the best and 
without any admixture of green—into a break- 
fast cup, which is filled up with boiling water, 
covered with » plate or suucer, and allowed to 
stand for three minutes only, when—after de- 
canting into another cup, so as to dispose of the 
leaves, which will remain behind—the tea is 
made. Sugar is added to taste, and lastly milk 
—and very little, if any, of it. Tea made 
in this munner is not only most deliciously 
aromatic, Lut most digestible; for the bitter 
tannin, which is apt to harden—literally to tan 
—the food in the stomach, is left behind. 





THE SHADOWED CROSS. 


In wedded love our lives had twined 
One year—one careless, golden year-— 
And thon he died, my darling died ; 
And, for the joy that harboured there, 
My heart was filled with dark despair. 


I traced the haunts he loved the best 
In dear, lost days—alas, go brief! 

And Mem’ ry’s breathings, once so sweet, 
But fanned the furnace of my grief : 
They brought no tears to my relief. 


At early dawn I aought his grave, 

‘Mid quaint-carved stones, o'ergrown with moss, 
And Jo! upon the hallowed mound— 

In seeming emblem of my loss— 

There fell the shadow of a Cross, 


And, kneeling there in tearless woe, 
Methought I heard my darling ray : 
©O love! thy grief a shadow is, 
Which, as a dream, shall pass away, 
Where shadows melt in cloudlesy day !° 


Then foand my anguish vent in tears, 
Strange teara of heav’n-born peace, that shed 
Around my soul a holy calm : 
And when I rose, thus comforted, 
The shadow from the grave had fied! 
J. W. Brows. 
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THE year 1882, now commenced, happens to be 
the Jonsitzx year of CHampers’s JourNaL. The 
first number having been issued on Saturday 
the 4th February 1832, the work, cons*quently, on 
the 4th February 1882, will have existed fifty 
years. Though an unusual, this is not an unpre- 
cedented fact in the history of periodical litera- 
ture, and I am not disposed to make more of 
it than it is worth. I think, however, that 
T am fairly entitled to feel gratified at the 
singular success of a work which, relying on 
the support of no party or sect, nor on any 
species of artistic attraction, should have so long 
kept its ground, and that now, after a lapse of 
fifty years, should, judging by cireulatio:, be 
more popular than it was in the carly stages 
of ita career. There is more than this literary 
and commercial success to be thankful for. It 
is that the hand which penned the Introductory 
article in the first number of the Journal in 
1832, has been spared to write the present address. 
The varied circumstances of the case stir up so 
many strange recollections and considerations, 
that 1 may be excused for offering some remarks 
appropriate to the occasion. 

The first idea that occurs in a very prolonged 
retrospect, is the prodigious change that has 
tuken place in the social conditions of the 
ceuntry. I feel as if living in a new world, 
yet with the wonted tokens of antiquity observ- 
able as of yore. Old notions and prejudices have 
silently passed away. The denser forms of igno- 
rance have disappeared. Many pretentious bug- 
bears have been exploded. Grievous indications 
of poverty in many quarters have been superseded 
by symptoms of individual and national pro- 
sperity. There used to be frequent uproars about 
the anticipated ruin of labour by the introduction 
of machinery. Although machinery has in almost 
all the industrial arts been freely introduced, 
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OUR JUBILEE YEAR. 


LONG AND BUSY LIFE 


there is more employment of labour than ever. 
By the removal of taxes which preased severely 
nut only on the absolute necessaries of life, but 
on many articles in common use, a great saving 
has been effected. All imported food was taxed ; 
salt was taxed to more than thirty times ite 
natural value; soap was taxed; leather was 
taxed; paper of all kinds was taxed; news- 
papers were taxed ; candles were taxed; window- 
lights were taxed; spring-carts, such as nre now 
largely used by tradesmen, were taxed; pust- 
letters were taxed according to distance, so that 
some people could not afford to receive them. 
At one time, as I recollect, tea was sold at cight 
shillings a pound ; and sugar was four times the 
price it now is, Through the removal of so many 
exactions, and from other causes, the humbler 
classes are now better paid for their labour, 





better fed, better clothed, and better housed; 
they are likewise much more thrifty, as ix 
testified by the large deposits in the Savings- 
banks, Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
of all is the change as to facility of transit 
by sea and Jand through the agency of steam, 
while telegraphic communications are effected 
with the swiftness of lightning. Life may not 
be extended in point of years, but time is 
immensely economised, and a man may now do 
more than double what he could attempt to over- 
take fifty to sixty years since; this, indeed, may 
he called one of the prime factors in national 
advance nent, which is seldom adverted to. I 
could refer to numerous meliorations that have 
ocrurred in the general political organisation with- 
out having provoked disturbance. Common-sense {| 
| now dispassionately settles matters formerly left 
jto the dominion of temper. Notwithstanding a 
thousand apf-ehensions, the envied fabric of 
| British constitutional liberty remains unchanged, 
i—only, I think, materially strengthened, with 
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the grand old monarchy towering over all, and 
with its foundations securely anchored in the 
affections of the people. 

Born in 1600, I am excluded from any 
remembrance of the great convulsion in France ; 
but the surgings of that terrible affair were still 
everywhere visible. Bonaparte was a name of 
terror, The British Islands were a universal 
camp. Soldiers were seen, and the beating of 
drums was heard in all directions. A resolution 
to preserve the country from invasion, seemed to 
animate all hearts. The oldest of my distinct 
recollections as concerns public events was the 
Battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, when I was 
over five years of age. At the firesides were heard 
gratulations on the victory, which at once settled 
Napoleon’s projects of invasion; these tokens 
of joy, however, being saddened by the intelli- 
gence of the death of Neluon. It has been always 
something for me to say with a sense of sutistac- 
tion that I remember that great naval achieve- 
ment, the Battle of Trafulgar. 

I was not fated to receive more than a plain 
education in the place of my birth, a small 
country town in the south of Scotland. Matters 
there were still somewhat primitive. In the 


achools I passed through, there was not a map, 
nor a book on geography, or history, or science. 
The only instruction consisted of the three Rs, 
finishing off with a dose of Latin. 


It was a simple 
| and cheap arrangement, diversified with boisterous 
{ outdoor exercises, and a certuin amount of fight- 
ing, in which I was forced to take a part. My 
instruction in Latin came abruptly to a conclu- 
| gion. Lieutenant Waters, in one of the old 
novels, says, with more energy than elegance, 
that be still bore the marks of ‘Homo’ on his 
‘person. I likewise have the honour of bearing 
similar evidences of my acquaintance with Homo. 
One day, not being quite prompt in answering 
a question in Latin grammar, my teucher, in 
one of his irascible moods (which were always 
distinguishable by his wearing a short bottle-green 
coat), lifted a ruler and inflicted o sharp blow 
on the top of my heal, which almost deprived 
me of consciousness, and which, while leaving a 
amall protuberance, is on occasions, alter an 
interval of seventy years, still felt to be awk- 
T wardly painful So much for my acquaintance 
} with Homo. With every respect for his agency 
4, im: mental culture, I shortly afterwards bade the 
avademy good-bye; and so ended my classical 
{ educgtéon, or school education of any kind, 
¥ J¢°Ses a miserable business; but after all, I 
4 have-idason to think it was the best thing that 
could aye happened. An over-cramming of 
1 clesstedl learning might have sent me in a wrong 
} direction. I had secured the means of self-in- 
struction through books, and that was deemed suf- 
ficient. All depended on makiuza proper use of 
{ the means, My brother Robert, two years younger, 
4 more docile and meditative, took kindly to Homo, 
J and continued to prosecute his studies in that 


direction some time longer. Both, however, were 
alike anxious to make up for deficiencies by self- 
reliance. A little room we occupied was our 
college. Every spare hour, morning, noon, and 
night, was devoted to books. We went right 
through a circulating library, which the small 
town had the happiness to possess, besides devour- 
ing every book within the domestic circle. Light 
and heavy literature were equally acceptable. 
The object was to fill the mind with anything 
that was harmlessly amusing and _ instructive. 
At from ten to twelve years of age we had in 
a way digested much of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ and by this means alone we acquired 
a knowledge of the physical sciences, not a word 
of which could have been learned at school. 
Useful as it proved, such a method of rushing 
on from book to book is certainly not to be 
commended. Fortunately, we had good memories, 
with some sense of discrimination, Robert's 
memory was wonderful. 

Like storma, which though appalling, are some- 
times beneficial, misfortunes in ordinary life are 
occasionally blessings in disguise. A quiet home 
was suddenly plunged in tribulation. M 
father, a man of Abeneroieht disposition, but wi 
no great vigour of character, was ruined by 
inconsiderately, as a merchant, giving credit to 
a parcel of unprincipled French prisoners of war 
on parole. It was a clean sweep; and it would 
have been utterly disastrous, but fur the inter- 
pesition of my mother, a woman of singular 
nerve und resolution, by nature a lady, and 
whom circumstances made a heroine. There was 
nothing fur it but to seek a new and more 
pronising scene of operations. By a wise reso- 
ution, the family removed to Edinburgh in 
December 1813; thus quitting a locality where 
their lineage had existed in the modest position 
of small proprictors since the days of Robert 
Bruce. he wrench was sharp, but imperative. 
At this point, I feel it desirable fur a moment 
to lay aside any consideration of the career pur- 
sued by Robert, my younger associate, Sail to 
confine myself to a personal narrative. 

Anxious to be employed in some way connected 
with literature, I was, in May 1814, appren- 
ticed for five years to a bookseller. He happened 
to be a relentless disciplinarian ; but that perhaps 
was rather a good thing for a young fellow enter- 
ing the world. As our family had soon occasion 
tu remove to a situation a few miles froin town, 
it was my luck to be consigned to the lodging of 
a decent but penurious widow, in which humble 
refuge Iam to be supposed as endeavouring to 
live for some years, and to make both ends meet, 
lodgings and shoe-leather included, on a revenue 
of four shillings a week. It was a hard but 
somewhat droll scrimmage with semi-starvation ; 
for, as concerns food, it was an attempt to live 
on Hserente haltpeany. a day. Yet, it was 
done, and I never thought much about it. I 
was in the midst of a busy and enlightened 
community; and if I did at times feel bn 
I enjoyed a charming indulgence in the Plea- 
sures of Hope. Iwas young, healthy, and reso- 
lute in perseverance. It was a most fortunate 
circumstance that nobody knew me, or cared any- 
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thing about me, Acquaintanceships would have 
been ‘ehraldora, Teolation pico dence. 
Zend, tn: sahont Jef to Apne tte ttle of 
Life in my own way. Youths, generally, make 


a great mistake in the cultivation of acquaint- 
ances, who only embarrass them. The world 
at large is the true reliance. At intervals, I 
uirsued educational matters in a small way. 
made experiments in electricity with the 
aid of an apparatus which I mannged to 
purchase from very limited savings. I likewise 
made a study of French, with which I was 
slightly familiar from recollecting the language 
of the French prisoners of war. On Sundays 
I carried a French New Testament in my 
pocket to church, and pored over its construc- 
tion in relation to Englis! 

At the time I entered on the busy world, 
there was much to exhilarate the youthful mind. 
The close of the French war was coincident 
with the commencement of the Waverley Novels. 
When ‘ Waverley, in three volumes, was issued 
in 1814 by Constable, there was a great commo- 
tion in the trade ; my being despatched for relays 
of copies, and carrying parcels of them to an 
eager class of custumers, being one of my amusing 
facts to look back upon, There was a great 
mystery as to the authorship of this and the 
speedily succeeding fictions; but it in time fastened 

own on Walter Scott, whose bulky figure and 
good-natured countenance were familiar in the 
streets of Edinburgh. The great victory at 
Waterloo in 1815, when Bonaparte was done for 
at lost, caused immense public rejoicings, It was 
the end of a frightful and protracted effort, that 
had loaded the country with an almost unendur- 
able amount of taxation. 

The outburst of the Waverley Novels was fol- 
lowed by various symptoms of mental awakenings 
in the Scottish capital. There were two striking 
indications of the kind, each the antipodes of 
the other. The Scotsman uewspaper, in the Whig 
interest, sounded the death-knell of hundreds of 
vexatious abuses, and caused a prodigious sensa- 
tion. Taking an interest in its projected appear- 
ance, I, in the enthusiasm of the moment, made 
a push to buy the first copy issued ; but such was 
the crowd, I failed in the attempt; I, how- 
ever, was able to secure the second copy that was 
handed out (January 25, 1817). The price was 
tenpence, owing to the limitation of advertise- 
menta, and the costly government stamp. Yet, 
the sale was immense. his is one of my pleasant 


retrospects. The Scotsman, in its modernised form | in 


and price, has long been the leading newspaper in 
Edinburgh. The other circumstance to be noted 
was the publication of Blackwood’s Magazine by 








an enterprising bookseller of that name (Apel 
1817). It drew around it a number of able 
literary supporters, Wilson, Lockhart, the Ettrick | 
Shepherd, and others, whove jeux-desprit speedily | 
gave the work a renown, which, with good 
management, has carried it on till the present 
a: 


iV. 
: Having eleewhere* related some of the queer 
incidenta in this period of my life, I pass on! 
to a subject more immediately on hand. My 
apprenticeship came to a close in 1819, and with | 
* Memoir of Robert Chambers, with <Autobi raphi 
Beminiscences of W. Chambers, 10th Edition, Al se 
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five shillings in my pocket—to which sum my 
cae render hee Lisi pret rine was 

e| e 8 e of independent exertion, 
I was fontaiiate fo the moment When thrown on 
my own resources, A London bookseller, who 
had come to conduct o trade-sale in Edinburgh, 
sought my assistance to e his specimens, 
I willingly lent my aid ; and this worthy person, 
understanding that I wanted to begin business, 
but had only five shillings of capital, gave me 
an excellent selection of books on credit to the 
value of ten pounds. Borrowing a truck for the 
occasion, I wheeled the books to a small place 
of business I had secured in Leith Walk; ond 
there I_ exhibited my stock of books on a stall, 
which I constructed of wood bought with the 
five shillings. Again, fortune proved favourable. 
The books were speedily disposed of, and a fresh 
stock was ordered, A good start had been made. 
After discharging all ny obligations, I had a few 
pounds over, and by following a rigorous system 
of thrift, things were decidedly looking up. 

In the petty business I had begun, there was 
much idle time, particularly in wet weather. 
As a relief from ennui, and if possible to pick 
up a few shillings, I took to copying small 
pieces of poetry with a crow-pen, for albums, in 
a style resembling fine print. This answered 
so far; but it was slow work, with no prospect 


of permanent advantage, A brilliant idea shot, 


up. I must have a press and types. There was 
the small drawback of having no practical know- 
ledge of priuting, and no money wherewith to 
buy a pees stuck of materials, As for the 
knowledge, that hardly cost a thought. In casual 
visits to printing ollices, I had seen types set, 
and impressions taken. There was surely no 
difficulty that a few days’ experience could not 
overcome. Then, as regards money, I happened 
to have three pounds on hand. As if good luck 
was determined to follow me, a person offered to 
sell me a small hand-press, and a quantity of types 
sufficient for a beginning; price of Lhe whole, 
including type-cases, only three pounds. The 
types were dreadfully old and worn, They 
had been employed for the last twenty years 
in printi a newspaper. The press co 
print only half a sheet at a time, and made a 
fearfully wheezing uoise when the screw was 
brought to the pull, These were untoward cir. 
cumstances that could not be helped, and had 
to be made the best of. I actually, with theye 
poor appliances, beyan the business of a printer 
in addition to my small boukselling concern, 
After a little time evertnning every difficulty, 
I managed to execute an edi 
of the S 
hands bound the copica in b 
coloured wrapper, sold the whole and 
cleared eight pounds by the transaction. 1é was 
all found money; for the work had bean. done 
early in the morning, and during bad Se 
y next exploit was of a more ambitions 
description. It consisted of nothing les than 
trying to print a periodical, of which Robert was 
to act as editor. It was to come out eet 
iy 
na, 


oards with # 
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and extend to sixteen octavo pages. The 
ounds realired by the success of my Bur 
elped to purchase a new fount of letter for the 
occasion. The old jangling press was still to 
do duty. The name of the aspiring periodical 





tion, small size, 
ongs of Robert Burns, with my own’ 
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career of eight numbers, between the 6 
1621 and 12th January 1822. The 
mostly of a humorous character, were nearly 
all written by Robert. I was not able to do 
much in the way of writing. The setting of 
types and the toil of working the press, bestdes 
other business duties, were enough, and more 
than enough, for, under the heavy labour, I 
considerably broke down in health, and was 
fain to give the whole thing up. After this, 
I for a time stuck to bookselling and to job 
rinting, The larger class of letters required for 
d-bills, such as oe Lost,’ I cut in wood 
with a penknife. I also printed some small 
amphleta of the nature of chap-bocks, which 
was occasionally able to pen. One of them 
was a History of the Gypsies. 
From 1892 till 1832, much writing to little 
purpose; I was, however, gaining literary ex- 
perience, and from huving to write at short 
intervals in the course of business, I acquired 
a facility in letting down and taking up subjects 
abruptly which has proved useful through life. 
The works latterly undertaken and executed 
were the Gazetteer of Scotlaul, a tremendously 
heavy job—and the Book of Scotland, a volume 
which sketched the special legal institutes of 
the country; now deservedly forgotten and out 
of print. Robert had meanwhile taken honours 
ith his pen. The Traditions of Edinburgh, 
a work of historic and antiquarian interest— 
which was the last of my feats in type-setting, 
and drawing impressions with the hand-press— 
wos issued in 1624 Jt at once brought fame 
and pecuniary advantage. Walter Scott called 
on Robert to compliment him on the work, and 
assist him with suggestions. At this time, we 
had each separately removed to commorlious 
central places in Edinburgh. The period was 
not a very cable one in which to live. In 
the reign of William IV., there were so many 
things to correct, that society was kept in con- 
stant perturbation. In the midst of political 
contentions, connected with the Reform Bill, 
came an alarming epidemic of Asiatic cholera. 
Although the period was in various ways 
dismal, there were occasional gleams of a brighter 
day. Schools of Arts and Mechanics’ Institutes 
sprang up through the influence of thoughtful 
individua The Socicty for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge was founded. Above all, there 
sprang up a class of low-priced periodicals, mostly 
worthless and ephemeral, but being popular 
among the ‘masses’—a word which Shad come 
into vogue—they answered the purpose of show- 
ing how the wind blew. Here, said I, pondering 
on the subject, is my chance. I have waited 
‘or ‘years for a favourable gale, and it has come 
at last. Taking advaniage cf the growing taste 
for cheap literature, Ict me lead it, if possible, 
i direction ; let me endeavour to ele- 
and instruct, independently of mere passing 
amusement; end in particular, let me avoi 
Political sectarian, or any kind of controversial 
i ‘ha matter being important, I in the 
first place consulted Robert on the subject ; but 
he declined to connect himeelf with the project, 
though he promised to help with occasio 
papers. No further time was lost in cogitation. 
Jenuary 1832, I issued the prospectus of 








which went through a brief| the present Journal, and the first number 
October | appeared on Saturday the 4th of February, It 


papers, | 


contained an introductory article, written in 4 
fevered state of feeling, as may be judged by the 
following passages. 

‘The principle by which I have been actuated 
is to take advantage of the universal appetite 
for instruction which at present exists; to suppl. 
to that appetite food of the best kind, in suc 
forms and at such price as will suit the con- 
venience of every man in the British dominions. 
Every Saturdey, when the poorest labourer in 
the country draws his humble earnings, he shall 
have it in his power to purchase, with an insigni- 
ficant portion of even that humble sum, a meal 
of healthful, useful, and eable mental instruc- 
tion. Whether I succeed in my wishes, a brief 
space of time will determine. I throw myself 
on the good sense of my countrymen for sup- 
port ; all J seek is a fair field wherein to exercise 
my industry in their service.’ I concluded by 
notifying the subjects which would receive par- 
ticular attention. 

On the Slst of March 1832, being about six 
weeks after the commencement of Chambers’s 
Journal, appeared the first number of the Penny 
Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. It is learnt from Mr Charles 
Knight, its publisher, that the Penny Magazine 
was suggested to him on a morning in March, 
and that the Lord Chancellor (Brougham), who 
was waited on, cordially eutered into the project, 
which was forthwith sanctioned by the Committee 
of the Society. The Penny Magazine, begun 
under such distinguished auspices, and which, 
as is understood, had a very large circulation, 
terminated unexpectedly in 1845; though not 
without having exerted, during its compara- 
tively brief career, an inflnenee, along with 
similar publications, in stimulating the growth 





of that cheap and wholesome literature which 
has latterly assumed such huge proportions. 

Tligh as were my expectations, the suecess of the 
Journal exceeded them, In a few days there was 
for Scotland the unprecedented sale of thirty thou- 
sund copies ; and shortly afterwards, when copies 
were consiyned to an agent in London for diffusion 
through England, the sale rose ta fifty thousand, at 
which it long remained, with scarcely any advertis- 
ing to give it publicity. Some years after this, the 
circulation exceeded eighty thousand. Robert’s 
views having now considerably changed aa regarda 
the importance of the undertaking, he was admitted 
ia partner at the fourteenth number; and from 
| this time is dated the firm of W. & R. Charubers. 
The early success of Chambers’s Journal was per- 
haps partly due to the fact, that at that time 
the price of newspapers was usually sevenpence, 
owing to the heavy stamp and advertisement 
duties. Chambers’s Journal Seine free from these 
exactions, and being a sheet at the price of three- 
halfpence, while in point of size it was nearly 
as large as a newspaper, was accepted as a 
great bargain in reading. It found its way to 
nooks and corners of the country to which no 
such papers had ever penetrated, the instruc- 
tive and entertaining nature of the articles 
making it a special favourite with young people. 
Even until the present time, I continue to 
receive communications from individuals embrac- 
ing recollections of the vast pleasure with 
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carry on the undertaking ; husbanding the profits 
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follows: ‘You sowed the seeds of my advance- | fifty years, that remains the governing principle 
ment forty years ago. Ina village in Cambridge- | of the firm, with at the same time 4 rigorous 


shire, there were five poor boys whose united 
weekly wages amounted to seven and sixpence ; 
one of them had given him by a gentleman «ff 
the stage-coach a Chambers's Journal, The boy 
read it; and got four more to hear it read. 
was one of them ; and we agreed to take it weekly. 


But the difficulty was, how was it to be paid? 
for one shilling and sixpence a week would not 


afford literature. 
a halfpenny a week for the missionaries, and s0 
were two others, The other two could not con- 
tribute; but as their share, they would walk 
seven miles to fetch it. For ten years we stuck 
together, and were able to do a great deal to 
educate ourselves. Now, mark the result. I am 
the heul-master of a large and important free 
school; another was till lately the hend-master 
of Queen Elizabcth’a Graminar School at Bristol ; 
another became a clereyman; the fourth is now 
a retired builder; and the fifth is one of the 
largest sheep-lirmers in New Zealand? 

Auuther writer ‘remembers how eagerly the 
Journal was read, in its early days, by all classes, 
At a country town seventeen niiles from Edin- 
burgh, a little band of young men used to walk 
out two or three miles'on the road to intercept 
the carrier, and bring in the pareel of Journals 
con-igmed to the local bookseller for acre im- 
mediate distribution [f was too slow work for 
these impat'ent spirits to wait delivery of the 
arcel in the usual course of carrier-work, Going 
ome on the Saturdays, dozens of young men 
might be seen reading their copy of Chambers’s 
by the way,’ 

The year that saw the Leginning of Chambers’s 
Journal brought gloom over the Nitcenry world. 
After an unavailing search for health in the 
south of Europe, Sir Walter Seott returned to 
Abbotsford in the ec irse of the summer —to die. 
The scene wis cently closed on the 21st September 
1832. The funcral of this iurtrious Scotchman 
was appointed tu tuke place on Wednesday the 
26th. Out of regard for Scott, Robert could 
not remain absent; and in a vehicle procured 
for the purpose, I accompanied him to the 
funcral. We felt as if taking a part in an 
historical pageant, amid scenery for ever em- 
balmed by ballad and legend. The spectacle 
presented at the final solesnnity—the large con- 
course of mourners clustered under the trees 
near the ruins of the Abhey of Dryburgh, the 
sonorous reading of the funeral service amidst 
the silent crowd, and the gloomy atmosphere 
overhead—ia one never to be obliterated from 
remembrance. 

The impetus given by the success of the 
Journal, and the prospecta that immediatel 
ensued, had the effect of expanding a small, 
into a larye business establishment. We never 


I was always presented with 





abstinence from speculations apart from our 
own business, There, in a few words, is the 
secret of the now large and prosperous concern 
of W. & R. Chambers. Fron t ° Arst, there was 
no time lost in financial scheming, nor in any 
distraction of the mind to matters of a foreign 
character ; all was concentrated in advancing 
the single object in view. There was no playi 
with Fortune, nor frittcring away time ith 
frivolities and personal indulyences. Providence 
had carved out a carecr suitable to our facul- 
ties and instincts; and that career has been 
strictly followed—namely, that of endeavouring 
to instruct and harmlessly entertain through the 
agency of the press. Any other course of con- 
duet would probably have been attended, as in 
the case of hundreds of similar adventures, by 
shipwreck and lamentation. Young men of 
anbitious views are apparently too much in 
the habit of treating their assipned work @n 
the worlc as if it were a bit of passing 
aniusement lt is, on the contrary, to be 
viewed as a matter of camnest and very serious 
concern, 

I shall uot expatiate on the number of 
works small and great, designed to promote the 
cause of popular instruction, in which we have 
been from first to last engaged ; it is sufficient 
to suy that the whole have been of a character 
designed to impart useful knowledge in a familiar 
and agrecuble form, uel if possible, to cultivate 
the morul und intellectual faculties of the people. 
They have, in reality, been a method of educating 
through the medium of print. Political topics 
have been studionsly avoided, or more properly 
left to the acknowledged organs of publie opinion. 
So, likewise, matters of a religious nature have 
been resigned to their appropriate exponents ; 
while no less care has heen exercised to exclude 
subjects or references caleulated to wound senti- 
nents of delicacy or propriety. The aim through- 
out has been to be original and concise, without 
being coarse and abrupt. Our operations in 
literary production have not been narrowed 
to a country ox district, but have borne refer- 
ence tu the English-speaking race all over the 
globe; the soneequence being that they are 
perhaps as well known in the United States, 
and in the colonies a at our own door, 
Our more laborious and crowning efforts in the 
cause of cheap and instructive literature have 
consisted in the exccution of several series of 
schuol treatises; and also that now pretty 
well-known digest, Ohambers’s Enyeopals, a 
Dictionury of Universal Knowledge for t 
10 vols, 8vu, of which the sale has , and 
tinues to be, very considerable. ; 
cu nee vary ” ex et that prea 
editing Chambres Journal, and in pr nig 
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for a moment entertaincd a notion of trans- | various works here indicated, we 


ferring the publication of the Journal to any 


publisher outside. From: past experiences, that {and particularry to a succession of able literary 
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sh Ritchie, and Mr James Payn, as having 
een acting editors of the Journal; and Dr 
Zndrew Findlater, as the erudite acting editor 
of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Nor can our grati- 
ude be withheld from those who have aided in 
conducting the business portions of the concern ; 
I would more especially refer to Mr William 
Inglis, ever accurate, true, and faithful in pre- 
siding over the accounting department for the 
long period of fifty years, and who is now 
happily a member of the firm. Last, not least, 
thanks are due to the hundreds of skilful 
artisans, who, by good conduct, have helped to 
romote the stability of the firm. Here it may 
e incidentally mentioned that the agency set 
on foot in London at the commencement of the 
Journal, was, for sufficient reasons, eventually 
withdrawn, and in its stead a branch of the 
business was established in Paternoster Row, 
which has proved in all respects successful, 

While thankful for having got over the diffi- 
eultics that oppressed my carly morning, the 
ay of luter times las been sadly aluuded 
y the loss of friends and acquaintances, a host 
80 numerous as to make me feel almost as if Jeft 
alone in society. In my experience, life ia liable 
6 be execedingly imbittered by contentions, 

ich are, after all, speculative and exclusively 
of private concern, or to Le sweetened by an 
opposite course of conduct. The following is 
a reminiscence in point. A few yeara after I 
began the Journal, 1 Roman Catholic nunnery 
was set up in a pretty and salubrious suburb of 
Edinburgh. It was a thing with which the 
public at large had nothing to do. The ladies 
who had chosen this retreat under their religious 
guides were quict, well behaved, and unobtrusive. 

everthelees, in the velicinence of sectarian dis- 
like, their windows were broken nightly by per- 
sons unknown, under apporently no restraint 
from the police. The circumstance was so dis- 
graceful, that, by a letter in the newspapers, I 
called the attention of the city authorities to 
the outrage, and it was immediately stopped. 
eutielY afterwards, I was unexpectedly waited 
upon by Bishop. Gillies, a gentleinan and scholar 
‘connected with the Roman Cutholic body, who 
_ came to thank me for what he was pleased to 
call the great service I liad performed. This 
led to a long and agreeuble intimacy, both in 
this country and on the continent. Gillies, now 
deceased, is one of my pleasant recollections. I 
mention the fact to show how, by a little act of 
kindness in the spirit of Christian charity, and 
costing auth one may do much to sweeten his 
passage through life. 

Of other acquaintances which grew up around 
me, recollection embraces dear old George Thom- 

the well-known correspondent of Burns, 

and gtandfather of Mrs Charles Dickens; Lord 
for his 


» & judge in the Court of Session, noted 
lability and his delightful literary 

parties; Dr Andrew Combe, the author of 
some admirable works on Physiology in rela- 
tion to the Preservation of Health; Sir Adam 
Ferguson, the early acquaintance of Sir Walter 
Scott; Dr John Hill Burton; Mr James Simp- 
gon; and Mr Charles Maclaren, the amiable and 
accomplished editor of the Scotsman, with whom 
I had the pleasure of ing an excursion among 
the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne, and of visiting 
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with him Gergovia, near Clermont, the desolate 
mountain site of what had been a fortified city, 
heroically defended by a tribe of Gauls against 
the overpowering conquest of Julius Cesar with 
his Roman legionaries. 

With the view of procuring distinct know- 
ledge respecting the system of elementary educa- 
tion in the Netherland, which was reputed 
to be singularly unsectarian, yet satisfactory to 
all parties, I made a deliberate tour through 
that country in 1838, everywhere visiting schools 
in my route, and bringing away a stock of 
information on the subject, which was published 
on my return home. It is gratifying for me to 
know that the system of elementary education 
now introduced into Great Britain, appears to 
Gre some of the important qualities which 

found in full operation in the schools of 
Holland. 

Looking back to this period, I have reminis- 
cences of an rar tea proeanse with Lord Kinnaird, 
whom I had the pleasure of visiting, by invita- 
tion, on two separate occasions at hia eautiful 
residence, Rossie Priory, in the Carse of Gowrie. 
At these visits, I met choice parties of noble 
and scientific persons, from whose conversation 
much was to be learned and appreciated. On one 
of these occasions, the principal scientific guest 
was Sir David Brewster, under whose kindly 
directions, some experiments in optics and photo- 
graphy were made for the amusement of the 
company. 

Tiaving written a number of articles on the 
subject of Emigration, I felt considerable inte- 
rest in the operations of the New Zealand Land 
Company, which proposed to colonise New Zealand 
on a plan sumewhat resembling the New England 
settlementa in the seventeenth century; one settle- 
ment to be for members of the Church of Eng- 
land, another for Scotch Presbyterians, and so on. 
While on a visit to London, I procured some 
information on the subject from Mr Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, a leading spirit in the Com- 
pany’s aftuirs. In the district set aside for the 
reception of Scotch settlers, it was arranged that 
the name of the chief town was, by way of attrac- 
tiveness, to be New Edinburgh. It was no business 
of mine what they called the town; but without 
damage to the plan, I thought an improvement 
might be suggested, which { did as ollows, in 
a letter to the editor of the New Zealand Journal, 
published in London, November 11, 1843; ‘If 
not finally resolved upon, I would strongly recom- 
mend a reconsideration of the name New Edin- 
burgh, and the adoption of another infinitely supe- 
rior and yet equally allied to “Old Edinburgh.” 
I mean the assumption of the name Duneilin, 
which is the ancient Celtic appellation of Edin- 
burgh, and is now occasionally applied in poetic 
composition and otherwise to the northern 
metropolis. I would, at all eventa, hope that the 
names of places with the prefix “New” should be 

aringly recourse to. The “News” in North 
Aseria are an abomination, which it has lately 
been propos to sweep out of the country. It 
will matter for regret if the New Zealand 
Company help to carry the nuisance to the terri- 
tories with which it is concerned.’ 

The letter bore my signature—for I have 
made a point of never writing an anonymous 
letter—and the hint was taken. The name New 





Edinburgh was changed to Dunedin, which it 
now bears. On a late occasion, September 1880, 
I received a complimentary letter from the 
Munici Council of Dunedin which bore an 
interesting reference to the circumstance. It 
should be added, that the plan of settlement 
in New Zealand according to ecclesiastical dis- 
tinctions, has been long since and very properly 
abandoned. 

From this time, business transactions took 
me frequently to London, where I enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Richard Cobden, Sir James Kaye 
Shuttleworth, Sir James Clark, Dr Neil Arnott, 
David Roberts, R.A. Douglas Jerrold, Mark 
Lemon, Charles Knight, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Samuel Rogers, and others. Two of these old 
London acquaintances still survive, Mr John 
Bright, M.P., and Mr Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 

The manner in which I became acquainted with 
Sydney Smith is too remarkable to be omitted. 
In 1844, when residing in Greek Street, Soho, one 
day about noon a carriage drives up to the door ; 
not a vehicle of the light modern sort, but an old 
family couch, drawn by a pair of sleek horses, 
From it descends an aged gentleman, who, from 
his shovel hat and black gaiters, is seen to be 
an ecclesiastical dignitary. I overhear, by the 
voices at the door, that Iam asked for. ‘Who in 
all the world can this be?? A few minutes solve 
the question. Heavy footsteps are heard delibe- 
rately ascending the antique balustraded stair. 
My unknown visitor is ushered in—his name 
announced ; ‘The Rev. Sydney Smith.’ I hasten 
to receive so celebrated a personage as is befitting, 
and express the pleasure I have in the unexpected 
visit —wondering low he had discovered me. 

‘I heard at Rogers's, you were in town,’ said 
he, ‘and was resolved to call. Let us sit down 
and have a talk.’ 

We drew towards the fire, for the day was 
cold, and he continued: ‘You are surprised 
possibly at my visit. There is nothing at all 
strange about it. The originator of the Edinburgh 
Review has come to see the originator of the 
Edinburgh Journal,’ 

I felt honoured by the remark, and delighted 
beyond measure with the good-natured and 
unceremonious observations which my visitor 
made on _a variety of subjects. We talked of 
Edinburgh, and I asked him where he had lived. 
He said it was in Buccleuch Place, not far from 
Jeffrey, with an outlook behind to the Meadows. 
‘Ah?!’ he remarked, ‘what charming walks I had 
about Arthurs Seat, with the clear mountain 
air blowing in one’s face. I often think of that 
glorious scene.’ I alluded to the cluster of youn 
men—Jeflrey, Horner, Broucham, himself, an 
one or two others, who had been concerned in 
commencing the Rewew in 1802 Of these he 
spoke with most affection of Horner; and specified 
one who, from his vanity and eccentricities, 
could not be trusted. Great secrecy, he said, 
kad to be employed in conducting ‘the under- 
taking ; and this agrees with what Lord Jeffrey 
told my brother. My reverend and facetious 
visitor made some little inquiry about my own 
early efforts; and he laughed when I reminded 
him of a jocularity of his own about studyin 
ora little oatmeal—for that would have arplied 
literally to my brother and to myself. 

There was some more chat of this kind, and 


we parted. This interview led to a 
of ble intercourse with 8 
By invitation, I went next morning to: 
in Green Street, Grosvenor Sq to brea ‘ 
and the day following, went with him to beh 
fast with a select party, which included my-omt | 
and valued friend, Mr Robert Carruthers’ of 
Inverness, mow deceased, at the mansion of 
Samuel ers, St James's, when there ensued 
a stream of witticisms and os era for pretty 
nearly a couple of hours. is was assuredly 
the most pleasant conversational treat I ever 
experienced, On quitting London, I bade good- 
bye to Sydney Smith with extreme regret. We 
never met again. He died in February the 
following year. 

There were two lady authoresses by whose 
acquaintanceship I felt honoured; each re- 
markable for delicacy of taste, discrimination 
of character, and facility of description, with a 
keen sense of humour. The first of these to be 
mentioned was Mrs Anna Maria Hall, the wife of 
Mr S. C. Hall. Of English tage, but born 
and educated in Ireland, all was essentially 
Irish _in her quickness of apprehension, her 
vivacity, and geniality of disposition, She wrote 
for us a large number of Stories of the Iri 
Peasantry, each with a distinct moral purpose, 
that were much appreciated by the readers of 
Chambers's Journal, of which she was always 
an acceptable contributor, She resided wil 
her husband at a pretty villa, at Brompton, 
called The Rosary; and there, every time I 
was in London, I was happy in making occa- 
sional visits, 

The other lady authoress I have just referred 
to was Miss Mitford, who lived at a pleasant 
roadside cottage, environed by flowers and shrubs, 
in the neighbourhood of Reading, Berkshire, 
It was a short run by rail from London, 
and at every opportunity, I paid a visit to 
this charming old lady. In her character, she 
was a matchless specimen of a well-educated 
Englishwoman, correct in taste and feeling, 
clever and self-reliant. As a deseriber of rural 
life and scenery in their happiest and most 
genial aspects, she is allowed to have been 
carivallad Although considerably advanced in 
life, she had the liveliness and winning manners’ 
of achild, Some women never seem to old, 
and she was one of them. Her tongue ran on #0 
incessantly concerning the details of village life, 
that cach of my visits might have afforded the 
materials of a popular article. Short in statare, 
and with a tall, gold-headed cane in hand, 
she invited me to walk with her through the 
adjoining green Janes in the neighbourhood ; 
at every step the trees, wild flowers, and birds, 
offering objects of garrulous remark, She was 
not the least reticent regarding her own history. . 
She told me how, ever since girlhood, she had 
been thrown on her own resources, through her 
father, Dr Mitford’s singular indiscretion and 
extravagance, He had spent a fortune, and 
even scuandered twenty thousand pounds the 
proceeds of a prize in the lottery. After all wes 

me, he had to depend on the industry of his 
daughter, who supported him with her pen. I 
have known several cases of fathers oppreasing 
children Ly their heedless misconduct, but never 
one 80 bad as this. By a thriftless parent, who 
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preyed on his daughter's sense of filial duty, she 
was condemned to celibacy, and endured a struggle 
for existence in her old age. Yet, ahe was ever 
cheerful, and meine to her position. Her 
works will always be prized as among the most 
precious in English literature. 

There was another and younger lady authoress 
who furnished many coutibations to the Journal, 
and whom I frequently saw in London; this was 
Miss Camilla Toulmin, # writer of great versatility 
of talent, and poetic fancy. Depending entirel 
on her pen, the quantity of work she got through 
was extraordinary. This lady still survives, and 
though married, and known as Mrs Newton 
Crosland, she to @ certain extent continues her 
literary career—from first to last a meritorious 
instance of tasteful and patient industry. 

As an apprentice boy, while delivering a 

arcel of books at a house in Charlotte Square, 

dinburgh, in 1815, I was accidentally mixed 
up with an infuriated mob, who smashed in 
the windows of Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 
M.P., and Lord Provost of the city, who had 
rendered himself popularly offensive by sustuin- 
ing the import taxes on corn. That was my 
first experience of what were known as the 

orn Laws. For years afterwards, these Corn 

ws, in the form of sliding scales and other- 
wise, were a continual source of discord in the 
country; the landlord class generally insisting 
that corn of all sorts should be taxed on im- 
portation ; while the middle and lower classes, 
who acutely felt the necessity for food being as 
cheap as possible, insisted as strenuously that 
the whole Corn Laws from top to bottom were 
an error, and that corn should aS imported free 
of duty. The end of the desperate struggle 
is well known, Sir Robert Peel, yielding to 
representations on the subject, and now avuwedly 
a convert tv Free Trade, carried a measure to 
put an end to the Corn Laws in 1846. I 
was present at a public cvening meeting in 
Manchester that took place to celebrate the 
extinction of these odioug statutes, The meeting 
did not break up till past midnight. When 
the clock struck twelve, which tharked the close 
of the tax on corn, the whole audience rose to 
their fect, and uttered loud shouts of triumph 
and mutual congratulation. It was an interesting 
and memorable scene. ; 

About this period I made a number of excur- 
sions through England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
the purpose of describing the more interesting 
scenes and circumstances that came under notice. 
One of my visits was to Sunderland, in the 
neighbourhood of which I seized the opportunity 
to descend a coal-pit to inspect the workings 
at a depth of eighteen liundred fect. I after- 
wards published an account of my visit to this, 
I believe, the deepest coal-mine in the world. 
Another of my excursions was to Rochdale, to 
procure correct particulars revarding the co-opera- 
tive system. I also visited the Channel Islan 

I had visited France several times: to sce 
the prison discipline at Roquette and Fontre- 
vault; to see Voisin’s method of rousing the 
dormant intellect of imbecile children at the 
Bicétre, and so on, I a a visited the country 
in 1849, during the Republic which ensued after 


the abdication of Louis-Philippe; on this occa- 
in Paris, and 


sion remaining longer than usual 
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seeing more of the domestic life of the people. 
For this let me acknowledge myself indebted to 
the Dowager Countess of Elgin—a Scottish lady 
of the Oswalds of Dunnikier—who by some 
means found me out in lodgings I had secured 
in the Rue de Helder, No. 2, with a splendid 
outlook on the Boulevard des Italiens, On 
several occasions I visited the Countess at her 
mansion in the neighbourhood of the Rue du 
Bac, on the south side of the Seine, and which 
had been a palace of some pretension in the 
days of the old monarchy. Here she introduced 
me to her two accomplished daughters, one of 
whom, Lady Augusta Bruce, was subsequently 
married to the very Reverend Dr Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. 

The evening partics of the Countess, com- 
posed of a mixture of English and French, 
were quict, simple, and effective. There was 
no parade or finery; the numerous guests, 
lounging about the floor of a large saloon, or 
seated on sofas, having their enjoyment in 
conversution. There was no other festive en- 
tertainment than a cup of tea; and as no one 
seemed to attend with the view of eating and 
drinking, this was apparently sufficient—the 
whole thing forming a singular contrast to the 
extravagant doings of Swelldom which one occa- 
sionally sees in England, At these parties, I 
met with persons of distinction connected with 
the government, among whom I may mention 
M. Lumartine and M. Léon Faucher. Lamar- 
tine, with his tall, elegant figure, and composed 
manner, was, I think, the most remarkable man 
I was ever introduced to, or conversed with. 
T spoke to him, and complimented him on his 
wonderfully beautiful work, the Voyage en Orient 
—Travels in the East—which had been trans- 
lated for circulation in England. M. Léon 
Faucher was greatly more conversable. He 
inquired into and was interested in our system 
of poor-laws, municipal government, and other 
topics connected with social economy, on which 
I did my best to give him some information. 

On one of these evenings, I was introduced to 
a young Frenchman, son of a nvted revolutionist 
during the Reign of Terror, who had afterwards 
saved his life y Ming himself, and changing 
his name, until he could again appear publicly. 
He had recently died, and his whole effects were 
about to be sold, in order that the proceeds might 
be equally divided among his family. The articles 
were said to be curious ; and such I found to be 
the case, on going to see them in an old dignified 
mansion, near the Temple. To the antique fur- 
niture, I paid little attention; my interest, was 
concentrated in a large saloon, containing a 
billiard-table, on which was spread out for 
inspection a large variety of small articles, alon 
with, some old books and papers that were dceme 
historically precious. My attention became riveted 
on an open sheet of paper with the identical 
proclamation which Robespierre had begun to 
write at the Hétel de Ville when his assailants 
burst in on him, and he was shot through the 
jaw. He had got only the length of scrawling 
the words, ‘Courage, mes compatriotes,’ when 
being struck, the pen fell from his hand, and 
big drops of blood were scattered over the paper. 
Bearing these marks of discoloration, how strange 
a memorial of the horrors of 1794! I said te 
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the young gentleman, who claimed an interest 
in the property, that if the articles were sent 
to be disposed of by public auction in London, 
they would certainly bring a on price than 
if sold in Paris. To this hint, he bowed, but 
made no remark. I presume the collection 
was broken up and sold shortly afterwards. 

To show me the way to this ancient out-of-the- 
way mansion, I was obligingly aosoupatiod by 
my friend, Mr Mackellar Robertson, a Scotchman 
rettied in Paris, in a street near the Port St- 
Denis, from whom I experienced numerous acts 
of hospitality, and who was untiring in his 
friendly attentions to his countrymen. His resi- 
dence, forming a commodious and prettily fur- 
nished ¢tage; also his wife, Madame Robertson ; 
and a young lady cousin, along with their pet 
doz, Buck, » species of Skye terrier, of great saga- 
city, and affectionate disposition, are printed in- 
delibly on my memory. The group was unique. 
All are now dead and gone. The faithful Buck 
attended the funeral of each member of the family 
in succession. When the last had disappeared, he 
lay down in an agony of despair, and with a 
mournful cry, which spoke the depth of his 
emotion, expired. It was a striking mstance of 
the attachment of the dog to those who had been 
kind to him, and whom he loved. 
say that dogs do not sometimes die of a broken 
heart! 

In the course of a conversation with Mr Robert- 
ron concerning the political condition of France, I 
said I could not recollect having anywhere seen 
how the post-letters in Paris were delivered, if 
deli ered at all, on the days when fighting took 
ace on the streets, and cannon were firing at the 
farnioniles set up by revolutionists ; that I did not 
quite under-tand how the postmen managed on 
these occasions. In reply, f learned that in the 
execution of their duty, the postmen on such ocen- 
siuns ordinarily went their rounds as usual ; that 
when they came to a place where there was des- 
perate fighting, they took refuge in a doorway or 
common-stair for a few minutes until the volley 
was fired, and then resumed their perambulations ; 
that these Frenchmen, in fact, encountcred dan- 
gere of this sort with marvellous bravery, though 
often running extraordinary risks. One day in 
which the fighting had been very severe on the 
adjacent Boulevard, the postman arrived with 
letters, and pointing to a round hole which had 
been made by a bullet in passing through his hat, 
only joc remarked that it was fort dréle. 
Had the bullet passed a few inches lower, the ponr 
fellow must have been inevitably shot dead, an 
innocent victim of revolutionary violence, 

The courtesies I received from the Countess 
of Elgin during my visit to Paris in 1849, 
have left very agreeable reminiscences, This 
much respected lady died in 1860, As regards 
the general appearance of affairs, I could sec 
that things were in a most unsetiled condition. 
At times, I expected some public disorder, and 
almost wished myself safe in England. The 
streets were frequently thronged with long lines 
of National Guards shouting and singing, and 
with flowers fantastically stuck on the ends o 


their muskets. They seemel to me troops under | 


no proper control, and in a state of semi-mental 

derangement. Looking out on the Boulevards 

to ecenes of this description, I felt that a crisis 
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of some sort could not be lon ed, 

@Aat and assumption of Se owe 
Napoleon III. did not ot all surprise me, 
tyrannical despotism has in all ages been the 
natural sequence of impending anarchy, : 

In 1853, I crossed the Atlantic in o Cunard 
steamer, and visited Nova Scotia, Canada, shd 
the United States, of which an account was 
afterwards published. What I saw of the growth 
of large cities, of vigorous manufacturing indus- 
tries, and other evidences of prosperity in the 
States, was excecdingly gratifying. The kindly 
hospitality extended to me everywhere was 
heartily appreciated, By Franklin Pierce, then 
President of the United States, I was affably 
received at the White House. My brother, Robert, 
afterwards visited the States; he also made an 
excursion through Norway, and visited Iceland, of 
all which he wrote an account in the Journal. 

At the time I commenced the Journal, the 
duty on paper paid by the manufacturer was 
threepence per pound-weight, which formed a 

tievuus burden on every sort of publication. 

bout 1840, publishers generally began to make 
earncat efforts to get rid of this tux, which pressed 
with special cruelty on the cheaper class of works, 
In this movement, which on a Jeaser scale resems 
Wed the Corn Law agitation, I took a some- 
what conspicuous part. There were good reasons 
for my doing so. The Miscellany of Useful and 
Entertaining Tracts, issucd by W. & R, Chambers, 
and which extended to twenty shilling volumes, 
with a circulation of eighty thousand copies, 
was absolutely choked to death by the tax. 8 
anticipated profits on the work were literally 
nothing, fur the whole had been absorbed by 
the duties on paper. The government, with no 
trouble or risk, having got all the profits on 
this popular little work, it was given up. Cases 
of this kind were impressed on the attention of 
the legislature. Mr Milner Gibson, M.P., zealously 
helped the movement, which was at length sne- 
cessful, The repeal of the paper-duty took effect 
on October 1, 1861. Alrenly, in 1853, the 
advertisement duty, eighteenpence each, had been 
removed ; and in 1855, the newspaper stamp was 
abolished ; wherefore, with the abolition of the 
paper-duty, 1861, the press in all its departments 
wag set thoroughly free from fiscal exactions. 
In these few facts, young people will Jearn how 
newspapers have been so wondrously cheapened 
and extended in circulation. 

In the spring and summer of 1862, I was 
able to fulfil a long-desired wish to visit Italy. 
The journey was not easily perioanieds for there 
were still few railways. had to begin by 
peeing dragged in a diligence amidst the snow, 
across Mont Cenis; and there were other difficul- 
ties. But I was rewarded by the visit to Rome, 
Florence, Milan, Naples, Pompeii, and Vesuvius ; 
(of all which I gave an account in a volume 
entitled Someth?ng of Italy. 

At home, a new phase of life awaited me. In 
1865, the citizens of Edinburgh were in want 
of a Lori Provost, end, to my surpri 
on me for the cuetutited office, had 

ing any prominent part 
in public affairs; and on the present occasion 
‘only acceded o the general solicitations from 
a wish, if ible, to promote certain measures 
1 of social improvement. From a consideration of 
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the state of large cities, I had arrived at the 
conviction, that the insalubrity, the vice and 
misery that prevail among the more abject 
classes, are traceable, in a great measure, to 
that inveterately wrong system of house con- 
struction which consists in narrow courts and 
alleys beirieareie from the main SisrvaRiiate I 
felt that if I could possibly obliterate by legislation 
the hideous resorts in these quarters, a good deed 
would be done. Hence, with the able assistance I 
received from Mr J. D. Marwick, town-clerk, and 
a small but faithful band of adherents, the 
Improvement Act of 1867. It is not for me to 
pronounce an opinion concerning this municipal 
measure. The other day, taking up a London 
newspaper designated Land, I observed the follow- 
ing statement: ‘No fewer than two thousand 
ight hundred unwholesome houses have been 
pulled down in Edinburgh since 1867, and over 
half a million have been spent since that year 
in city improvements. In 1863, the death-rate 
was twenty-six per thousand per annum ; now it 
is twenty per thousand.’ 

One of the duties of the Lord Provost, as is 
well known, is that of ceremoniously delivering 
a burgess ticket to distinguished strangers to 
whom the Magistrates and Council have voted 
the freedom of the city. It fell to my lot during 
my period of office to present this token of citizen- 
ship to several persons of eminence ; among others 
to Lord Napier of Magdala ; Mr John Bright, M.P.; 
and Mr Disracli, then Chancellor of the IEx- 
chequer. The presentation to Mr Disraeli took 
place on the 30th October 1867, in the presence 
of a very large concourse of citizens. On the 

revious day, he was entertained at a public 
anquet; on which occasion, in proposing the 
health of the Magistrates and good wishes to the 
city generally, Mr Disracli was pleased to refer 
in terms so eulogistic to the literary operations in 
which I had been concerned, that I shrink from 
copying them from the newspapers of the day in 
which they appeared. 

The Lord Provost of ran pied happens to 
be an ex-officio member of the Commission of 
Northern Lighthouses, a body invested with 
the duty of managing all the lighthouses on 
the seacoast of Scotland and Isle of Man. The 
Commissioners own # powerful and well-equipped 
steamer called the Pharos, employed on matters 
connected with the service; and in which a 
select number of them make an _ excursion 
annually, with a view to inspection of a certain 
number of the lighthouses, On two occasions, 
I was elected to be one of the party. My first 
trip was in 1866, when I was taken along the west 
coast of Scotland, among the Outer Hebrides, and 
had an Opporernihy 0 viet that wonderful 
triumph of art, the Skerryvore lighthouse, rising 
to the height of a hundred and fifty feet, up 
which I the satisfaction of climbing to the top. 
This is one of my very marked reminiscences, 

My second excursion, which took in 
1867, was along the east coast of Scotland, from 
the Firth of Forth and Bell Rock lighthouses, 
to the Orkney and Shetland Islands, Indepen- 
dently of the satisfaction of seeing these islands 
under advantageous circumstances, I had 
the pleasure of visiting the scenery described by 
Sir Walter Scott in his romance of the Pirate ; 
& pleasure somewhat enhanced by the considera- 
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tion that Scott had visited the islands in circum- 
stances not unlike my own; for his voyage was 
made in company with the Commissioners of the 
Northern Lighthouses in 1814. By way of amuse- 
ment, I wrote an account of my two excursions 
in the Pharos, which eppeated in the Journal, 
and was afterwards embodied in a small volume 
Pees for paver cr arch ‘i 
en, at the end of three my perio 
of office expe, I allowed myself to be re-dlected 
for a second period, in order if possible to effect 
a pee and unexplained purpose. Although 
authorised by Parliament, the operation of the 
Improvement Act depended on the decision of the 
trustees, such being the members of the Town 
Council, In point of fact, certain new atrects 
through dense and insalubrious neighbourhoods 
were relinquished, in spite of all my exertions. This 
I do not cease to regret; for had the Act been 
carried out in its integrity, the death-rate in the 
city would, in all likelihood, have now been only 
fifteen instead of twenty per thousand per annum. 
A proposed new thoroughfare, now known as 
Jeffrey Strect, was still in doubt when I entered 
office the sccond time. I knew there was a party 
determined, if possible, to prevent the formation 
of the street. My object, on the contrary, was to 
employ all reasonable means to get the street 
formed. I therefore returned to office to battle 
the point under perhaps improved auspices. The 
tug of war came off on the 16th of July 1869, 
when I fortunately carried a motion to form the 
street in question. Having thus effected my 
object, I at the end of the first year gave in my 
resignation, and was glad to retire into private lite. 
he guietude of later times, interspersed with 
occasional visits, for the sake of health, to the 
south of France, was painfully signalised hy the 
decease of my life-long coadjutor. Dr Robert 
Chambers died at St Andrews in the spring of 
1871, from what seemed to be a failure of nature, 
due to excessive mental exertion, leaving a family 
te mourn his loss. His Moral and Humorous 
Exsays, written in hia carly strength and power 
of observation, gave a certain tone to the Journal, 
which, with other characteristics, the work, it may 
be hoped, will steadily maintain. His more 
elaborate productions were the Domestic Annals 
of Scotland, 3 vols, Bvo ; the Cyclopedia of Enylish 
Literature, in which he was assisted by Mr Car- 
ruthers of Inverness; and the Book of Days, 
2 vols, 8vo, the execution of which, and the 
copious investigations required for it at the 
British Museum, no doubt contributed to his 
death-blow. . 

My own literary efforts in recent times have 
been confined chiefly to essays on subjects of 
social concern for the Journal. A Hustory of 
Peeblesshire, a work involving some historical 
and antiquarian research, was executed by me 
as a matter of amusement during a residence 
of two or three summers in the country. It 
oe in 1864; and was followed by the 

emoir of my brother, with autobiographic 
sketches, 1872. That, so far, closes my account. 
Obliged, by advanced age, and an infirm state of 
health, to live almost the life of a recluse, the 
roore active professional duties connected with the 
conducting of the firm, along with the editing of 
the Journal, have for some years past been in the 
hands of my nephew, Mr R. Chambers, 
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An incident never for a moment contemplated 
was the offer by the University of cong on of 
conferring on me the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, which was bestowed on me in a way 
too complimentary to be myeciet or readily for- 

tten, in 1872. More lately, another species of 

onour came unexpectedly in my way. June 
1881, Mr W. E. Gladstone, M.P. and Prime 
Minister, made an offer to me of a knighthood. 
This I respectfully declined. 

I have now presented a sketch of the leuling 
particulars of my long and busy life, leaving 
out matters of private detail which could be of 
no public interest. I have also briefly explained 
how Ohambers’s Journal originated, and what 
followed under the firm of W. & R. Chambers. 
Possibly it may be thought I have been too 
precise in specifying the date and circumstances 
connected with the commencement of the Journal; 
but the singular confusion of ideas which seems 
to prevail on the subject must be my excuse, 
] see it constantly stated that the Penny Magazine 
preceded Chambers’s Journal as a cheap periodical, 
which is distinctly the reverse of the truth, and 
that papers of a greatly more recent yrowth were 
the pioneers of this species of literature. From 
what has been stated, it would be hard to deter- 
mine what paper was the pioneer, But I am 
entitled to repeat, as a matter of historical truth, 
that Chambers’s Journal spruny into existence 
on the 4th of February 18382, and has outlasted 
hundreds of rivals which, under the best advan- 
tuges, courted public favour. 

Whether as a personal or bibliographic narra- 
tive, the sketch is possibly not without interest, 
frou its throwing a certain light on a branch 
of human knowledge. It has certainly been 
unaccompanied with brag or pretension, and 
is left to take ita chance in sweeping along 
the great vista of Time. As has been already 
said, in the course of a long life the world 


VALENTINE STRANGE. 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER III. CONTINUED.—LOVE’S FIRST DRAUGHT 
Is SWEET ENOUGH ; IT IS ONLY IN THE AFTER- 
TASTE THAT WE DETECT ITS BITTERNESS, 


Mr Jouty's newly occupied residence lay, as 
the crow flies, not more than a mile and a half 
from Lumby Hall. From the rovf of one house, 
the chimncy-pots of the other could be descried ; 
but the lower ridges of Daffin Head lay between 
them ; and the Grange, like the Hall, looked south- 
i ward, and was protected from northerly winds. 
| Not half a mile from the gates of the smaller 
house, light craft could lie comfortably at anchor ; 
but they were hidden from view by a little 
mound, and a feathery belt of firs, whose sombr: 
| and unchanging green stood out against the pale 
| blue of the huzy summer sky. Between this small 
: anchorage and the front of Lumby Hall, rose the 
| crags of Daffin Head, round which many a white 
| sail floated into sight in the summer weather, 
| when the ranks of pleasure closed up alongside 
| the ranks of trade. In days that came later, 
Valentine Strange took harbour within the shadow 
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has been prodigiously , and I am not 
unconscious of being changed with it. How long, 
with care, existence may be protracted, I em 
unable to say; but be the period long or short, 
my feelings remain {identified with Chambers’s 
Journal, which it was my fortune to originate, 
and in the cherishing of which my literary 
efforts, such as they are, will not, at fitting 
opportunities, fail to be exerted. 

ith little to be grateful for as regards treat- 
ment at school, I have from various considera- 
tions ever entertained an affectionate remembrance 
of the place of my birth on the banks of the 
Tweed. In 1859, I presented the small town 
with an Institution, designed for moral and 
intellectual improvement, consisting of a Public 
Library of fifteen thousand volumes, a Museum 
of Art, a Reading Room, and a Hall for 
lectures and public assemblages, Though the 
gift has been secmingly prized, I should, after 
& lapse of twenty-two years, have some difficulty 
in srying whether its originally anticipated advan- 
tages have to any material extent been practicull 
realised. Another of my acts in later times, which 
1 merely glance at for the sake of rounding olf 
a too long narrative, has been the restoration of 
that fine, old, historical monument, the Cathedral 
Chureh of St Giles, Edinburgh, which, for more 
than three hundred years, had been allowed to 
sink into a discredituble condition, The work 
is now considerably advanced under the direction 
of a skilled architect, Mr W. Hay; and I trust 
tlat God may prant me life and gufficient health 
to complete the undertaking. J have, however, 
made arrangements to secure the completion of 
the works, in the event of my decease. 

To the great number of friends who have been 
looking forward to some sort of address from 
me on the prescut occasion, I send a cordial 
grecting. 

W. CHAMBERS. 
deeper shallow than they could throw, a shaduw 
which widened from himself, as such things will, 
and cast its gloom on many. Now, beyond the 
shadow of the gloomy pines, the sea murmured 
in the sunshine and the sea-mew culled, and the 
white sails littered, and the distant haze trem- 
bled in the heat, and there was no sense of 
anything but rest and peace above this quict 
haven, 

Dut rest and peace are for the restful and 
peaceful, and the most exquisite of Nature's 
moods is caviare to the woquiet mind. 
Gerard’s heart beat dolefully us he rode by his 
conpanion’s side to mect the goddess who was 
hencefurth for so lony to role over him. Yet 
shall not the reader, if'- I can help it, picture 
to himself a mien disturied, a countenance un- 
steady. The tremors Gerard felt were inward 
and were hidden; aud the little man riding 
with hira cunld not have guessed, keen as he 
was, that Gerd had a tremor to hide. , 

It is probatie that a handsome man cannot 
be seen tg greater advantage than on horseback. 
Gerard hal a noble figure and a well-set head— 
a trifle too haughty in its carriage, as I have 


, of those dusky pines, bearing within himself a| written already—though the frank good-humour 
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of his face had something of a denial for that 
haughty bearing. His face was plain; but if 
you will think of it, you may be surprised to 
discover how little that matters in your estimate 
of & man, 60 long as the expression is one of 
openness and sweet temper. A young lady 
locking idly through the open spaces of a 
Venetian blind, thought well of the young man’s 
presence as he swept up the avenue and alighted 
at the door, A young lady with wonderful 
violet eyes, a young lady of very lovely form 
and exquisite feature and colour, and attired 
in a morning dress of pure white, with lace 
raffles at the wrists and throat. Her brown hair 
rippled over her shapely head, and grew low 
upon her broad fair forehead, as in Mr Power's 
charming bust of Clytie. She stood a minute 
to look at the new arrival, and recognised him. 
Then she turned, and for half a minute surveyed 
herself in a mirror, and finding herself faultless 
at all points, glided to her own room to add a 
touch to perfection. 

When she descended and met Gerard in the 
cool dimness of the morning-room, and the bald- 
headed man said, ‘ My sister Constance,’ the thing 
seemed ludicrous, Constance, muslin and laces 
and all, looked as though she might have risen, 
like Aphrodite, from the white sea-fonm, a 
creature of inspiration, and not of vulgar birth. 
No such fancies were likely to cluster around 
her brother, who was decidedly unromantic in 
aspect. 

‘You have ridden from the Manor House at 
Brierham?? she said. ‘Then I am sure you must 
be hungry. Shall I order luncheon?’ 

Now, us a conversational effort, there was 
nothing especially remarkable in this utterance ; 
but I doubt greatly whether Gerard had, up to 
that time, ever listened to human speech which 
so pleased him. It was spoken with a smile 
which was delicious to look at. The clear silver 
yuice came through such smiling gates of peu 
and coral, such exquisite white teeth, such beauti- 
ful lips, that nothing it could say could be com- 
monpluce, 

He that loves rosy cheek, 
Or a coral Hp adultes, , 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires, 


As old Time makes these docay, 
So his love shall wasto away. 


Is that so? Always? Perhaps it depends on 
the nature of the lover, with whom, in some 
rare and happy instances, cannot wither, nor 
custom stale the beauties that won his heart in 
youthful days. Beauty is a good gift, and I 
will not decry if. With o heart already pre- 
pared to yield, as Gerard’s was, such rare and 
supreme charms as those he saw before him 
were sure of victory. He drank in Constance’s 
words, and unconsciously stored them in his 
memory; so that years later he recalled the 
“little commonplaces, the nothings of politeness 
and good-brecding spoken on that happy morn- 
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he forced them to lock away, lest his gaze 
should embarrass her. He was too agitated to 
be happy, yet he thought himself so. Love's 
first draught is sweet enough; it is only in the 
aftertaste that we detect its hiiornes 

‘The hour approaches Tam maun ride. It 
comes, that inexorable time, when we must go 
back to harness from the pleasant reaches of 
the river and idle summer days; or to our own 
lonely rooms, after the society of our best inti- 
mates; or into the wide Inane, which dwells 
every wnat save where our love may be. 

‘We shall see you often, I trust, Mr Lumby?’ 
Thus the elder Jolly, a brown and withered man 
of five-and-fifty, with a dreary bent towards 
table oratory. Gerard would fain have said 
something, though no more than a word, to 
tell Constance how heavily time bade fair to 
drag with him until he should mect her again ; 
but he restrained himself, and said -day 
politely, and no more. So, he loved and yode 
away. The inland-reaching meadows, the yellow 
sands that ran up from the sea to meet their 
sparser grasses, the familiar headlands, and the 
bay—how dreary thcy all looked to the new 
lover’s eyes! There was an altogether novel ° 
restlessness upon him, and the fiery: Rupert felt 
it, and fretted beneath it. : a ok 

‘Do you want to gallop? said Gerard. ‘Gallop, 
then!’ He luid the reins loose, and the horse 
shot out across the turf with an exultant boun 
aud his master encouraged him with voice an 
hand. But not Rupert’s nublest pace could carry 
Gerard away from himself. Suys the quaint old 
songster : 

I attempt from Love's sickness to fly, but in vain, 
For I am myself my own fever and pain. 


And Gerard was os near himacl{ as ever when 
he checked Rupert at the foot of the hill which 
led homeward, 

‘Father, said the love-tormented youth, an 
hour later, ‘I think I shall run up to town 
to-morrow. There’s nothing doing down here 
just now. Strange has gone away yachting, 
and I’m a trifle dull” 

‘Very well, my lad, asid Mr Lumby. It was 
his almost invariable answer to any expression 
of Gerard’s will; and indeed, the inther’s con- 
tinual indulgence might have done much damage 
to a mcitay constitution less firmly knit than 
Gerard’s, 

‘I meant to go next week,’ said Gerard, ‘and 
I may as well run up at once. The close of the 
sexson is coming ; and I shall miss everybody if 
I delay much longer,’ 

‘Very well, my lad,’ said Lumby senior once 
more, ‘Shall you want any money?’ 

*No, said Gerard ; ‘I think not. If I should, 
T'll call on Garling.’ 

‘Very well, my lad,’ assented the father once 

in. Garling was Mr Lamy right-hand man, 
the captain of his host. Mr Lumby’s father had 
bred Guarling to business, and le had grown u 
into control side by side with the present he: 
of the firm. He rather looked down on the 
qouneee poner but since they louked 2 to 

im, and had been trained to business under him, 
things went more smoothly than they commonly 
do when subordinate officers take the upper 


| ing. His eyes were hungry for her face, when ; hand. 
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In the evening, after-dinner, Gerard strolled 
from the house, and almost unconsciously walked 
towards Daffin Head, and sitting down within 
sight of the Grange, gave himself up to his own 
thoughts. Two days befure, he had felt no 
especial interest in that eligible and desirable 
country residence. He had been familiar with 
it from childhood, and had known the people 
who had lived in it, a rather low and_ horsey 
set, who had come to grief upon the turf a ycar 
ago, and had disappeared, unregretted, from the 
county horizon, He had shunned the place all 
his life, except for the interchange of mere formal 
civility ; and now it had suddenly become the 
very heart of his world, and began to draw him 
to itself, as though it were the seat of the centre 
of gravitation. sat and looked at it as the 
shadows gathered, and in a little while lights 
began to twinkle in its windows. Through the 
dusk he strolled on again nearer and nearer by 
devious ways, wntil he passed the lodge gates, 
There was a possibility that young Jolly might 
be straying thereabouts, and might meet him and 
ask him in, At that fancy he turned unaccount- 
ably shy, aad began to dread a chance encounter. 
“Then meeting nobody, he felt disappointed that 


Dis head hot been realised ; and in that 
‘gion, with a vague hungry feeling superadded, 
“he wi home again. 


His youth and health and the open-uir life 
he led were enough to stave off for the pre- 
sent that attendant upon first-love, by ductors 
called Insomnia. He slept soundly till the 
morning grew gray j and then he began to 
dream again of the violet eyes, and awoke rest- 
less and disquieted. I think that a manly 
youngster is always pretty certain to show fight 
in a matter of this kind, and not to yield 
himself tamely and without a strugvle. It was 
at this time that Gerard, making brief prepara- 
tion for his visit to town, resolved against the 
tenant of his heart, and turned rebel] against Love. 
3ut the fight was unequal, and he was driven 
from the field of defiance with all his forces 
routed, He bought the promised presents for 
Milly ; and surveying the treasures of the jewel- 
Jer’s trays, wished that he lad the right to buy 
up the stuck fur Constance and lay its riches at 
her feet. He made calla, and received cards for 
the last receptions of the dying scason, ail was 
dull at all ofthem. He went to the Opera, and 
Patti’s liquid notes flowed unheard about his 
ears. He went to see Toole, and yawned dis- 
mally through a three-act farce, called a comedy, 
at which everybody in the house save himself 
shouted with laughter. Then, at the end of a 
week, he went home again, and made Milly 
happy by his presents, and happier still ly the 
promised waltzing lessons. 


We become so soon habituated and inured to | retired to o doorway, ayainst which he lounged, 
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honours of the house like a queen, he thought ; 
and indeed she was the object of much encomium, 
Such beauty could ecareely go unapproved ; and 
it was the general opinion that Miss Jolly was 
a very charming addition to the county society. 
Perhaps it was only natural that the ladies should 
exprese less enthusiasm than the men; but 
were reserved in their judgments, and Sera 
from the encomiastic flights in which members 
of the more impressionable sex indulged. 

Dinner over, Gerard manwuyred to be near 
Constance, and found himself assisted by Milly, 
There was nothing easier or less embarrassing 
in the world than to talk to Milly; and that youn: 
lady having none of the shyness which Geran 
felt for Constance, led the way to where she stood, 
taking the irresolute lover with her. It was as 
if a imustiff should have taken shelter behind a 
pigeon, this big tanned Gerard wavering deviously 
towards his love under cover of the dainty Milly. 
Constance once reached, was gracious enou h 
There was no chance for a confidential talk, for 
she played hostess, and was busy with her father's 
guests, Yet may the historic Muse record their 
converse, if but aa a guide to future lovers, na 
chance conversations are set forth in foreign 
phrase-books for the help of tourists. 

Gerard. Very warm, is it not, Miss Jolly 7 

Constance. Very warm indeed.—My dear Mra 
Weatherley, how dv you do? 

[Mrs Weatherley, after sundry common- 
plices, retires, 

Gerard. You were not in town at the end of 
the season ? 

Constance. No, 

Gerard, Everything was very dull. Dullest 
time I can remember. IT was longing to be back 
in the country all the time. 

Constance. Were you indecd ? 

Gerard (beholding an opportunity for saying 
something brilliantly complimentary, but not 
quite knowing what to suy, or how to say it). 
Yer, 

Constance. My dear Miss Pennfeather, IT have 
80 been wishing to see you. 

[Gush. Miss Pennfeather retires, 

Gerard. 1 hope you'll exeuse me, Mias Jolly, 
but you must really allow ine to congratulate you 
upon the decorations, I’m rather a judgy of that 
sort of thing, and they’re really charming. 

Constance. I am eo glad you like them, 

Milly. Aunty is beckoning me with her fan. 
Will you give me your arm? 

Gerard bows to his idol, and retires. 

Constance, My dear Agnes, I am charmed to 
see you.—How do you do, Mr Dolby? 

The strains of music overpower all voices, 

Gerard piloted Milly ucross the room, and sur- 
rendered her to the care of his mother, and then 


any new method of feeling or thinking, thut in | Jooking on the glittering scene with no lightness 
a day or two the new way seems as familiar as the | of heart. He reviewed the conversation above 
old. Gerard might have been in love for a year | recordel, and wrote himself down 2n ase for 
by the time the Jollies gave their house-warming | his shure in it. How different he was from 
dinner, such a part of his life had love become. | Cunsta.ce! How far removed from her—how 
He dressed for that event with extraordinary care,! much beneath her! The unprejudiced observer 
and began to think slightingly of his own personal ; fails to sce the truth of all this, Miss Jolly was 
appearance. Until then, barring that general. very beautiful, but she was not a Minerva for 
autisfection with himself which is common to wisdom. ‘Bere was nothing in her converse to 
youth, he had not thought about it at all, and dazzle us who are not in leve with her. Yet let - 
ia new opinions abased him. Constance did the ' no youth or maiden rmile superior over Gerard’s 
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raptures and his self-disdain. You, who laugh, 
have yet to £ through your experiences, We 
who are middle-aged, have had our day, and we 
remember; not without unavailing longing for 


the 
ia (To be continued.) 


MY HIGHLAND COLLIE AND HER 
ADOPTED KITTENS. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Tam story of Rollo and her contest with the 
gray cat and the kittens, recorded in No. 
921 of your Journal, has reminded me of 
an «affectionate Highland collie which adopted 
two kittena under perilous and puinful circum- 
stances, 

In the days of my youth, no iron bunds of 
railway had bound North and South Britain 
together. Droves of Highland cattle passed 
through my native village every autumn on 
their way to London; and the sogacity and 
fidelity of the Scotch collie dogs excited my 
admiration. At that time, my father farmed 
in three counties, Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Lincolnshire; and the interchange 
of stock from county to county and from farm 
to farm necessitated the use of a good shepherd- 
dog. Much of my time in youth was spent 
in assisting to drive the cattle and sheep. How 
often I coveted a dog of the true Highland 


breed! But so strong aud mutual was the affec- | 
tion between drover and dog, that no gold 
would part them. And as the dogs I refer to 
did not understand English, and I was a 
stranger to Gaelic, no purchase would have 
been profitable. 


One day, as my father and I were riding 
on the old Roman Road, called by us ‘The 
Fosse Road,’ which skiris the borders of the 
counties of Nottingham and Leicester, we met a 
drove of Hi hland oxen quietly travelling and 
grazing on the rich ond Juxuriant grass, where 
no tool of Macadam had lifted a sod or broken 
o stone. The drover and his dog were standing 
by the side of an ox which hed fullen down 
sick in the rear of the herd. Which of the 
two, Sandie or his dog, was the more afflicted, 
I cannot say; for while the drover stood mutely 
Seagate aver the fallen ox what to do, the 

og was licking the face of the poor beast in 
tenderest sympathy. My father put the drover 
out of all trouble by proposing to take care of 
the ox. With many thanks, the drover left the 
beast under our cure. In a few hours it was 
able to rise; and we put it in a large pasture 
close to the place where it had fullen down. 
The ox speedily recoverel ; and, in full sym- 
pathy with our Scottish ancestry, we made a 
pet of the beast for Scotland's sake. In course 


of time the drover came as usual, and was! 


overflowing with gratitude for the kindness 
shown to the animal As nothing could be 
accepted beyond a fee to our shepherd, the 
Highland drover insisted on giving somethin 
more in return. He appealed to me, and csket 
me what he should give. I replied: ‘Bring me 


a Highland shepherds pup next summer.’ With 
an expression 0: fea promised. 

The next summer, the grateful drover walked 
into our house, and pulled out of a small side 
wallet a veritable Highland pup, and after 
saluting it with a hearty kiss, put i} into my 
hands with a prayer that it might prove as ‘guid 
as its mither. t called it Gipsy. It became to 
me as a sister, and ley in my arms b oa ge was’ 
carried on my saddle by day, or followed at my 
heels when sufficiently strong to go about the 
fields. To say that Gipsy understood my words 
in reference to her duty, 1s no exaggeration ; and 
to record all her excellences and fidelity would 
lead me from my atory. 

Riding home one evening with Gipsy at my 
pony’s heels, I saw a group of boys standing by 
the side of a bridge, throwing stones into the 
brook, and shouting, as lads do when hunting 
water-rate, I found that the object of their sport 
was two kittens, which they thrown into 
the water; and the attempt made to escape by 
the little creatures was fun to the cruel lads, 
I saw that the kittens must be either stoned or 
drowned ; and, pitying the helpless things, I 
drove away the lads, and asked Gipsy to fetch 
them out of the water for me. Bi enjered 
into the work as heartily as if a drop of my 
pity had been instilled into her nature, She laid 
them ulive at my pony’s feet; and then rearing 
herself up to my stirrup, she put each kiften into 
my hand. I put them into my coat-pockets and 
rode hone. RB little new milk and a warm bed 
by the fireside soon brought back life and play. 
To my surprise, Gipsy, instead of retiring alone 
to her own bed, took the two kittens with her, 
and neatling down in her guint way, allowed 
them to lie all night cuddled in beside her. 
In the course of w few days I found, to my sur- 
ire that Gipsy was rich in milk, and the 
kittens sucking away as heartily as if she had 
been their mother ! 

As Uipsy had been allowed to Keep but one 
litter of Pups, and the lactiferous period had long 
since passed away, it being thirteen months since 
the weaning of her last pup, I was astonished 
to see how her generous nature had responded 
to her sympathy for the half-drowned kittens, 
and how nature iteclf hud so strangely assisted in 
the good work, The sight of Gipsy suckling her 
kittens wos the attraction of the village, and the 
talk of the farmers in the neighbourhood. 

The kittens grew mapidly into good-sized cats. 
But alas for Gipsy! her end was tragic. In 
the carly harvest-time of the following year, we 
were taking in a stack of old wheat infested with 
rats, and had called off three Irish labourers 
from their reaping to assist us, The rata were 
numerous ; and one of the Irishmen was mo: 
enthusiastic in the sport than his fellows, Arme 
with his blackthorn shillelah, Paddy made havoc 
with the rata. Alas! one misdirected blow frofn 
hie shillelah fell upon Gipsy’s head and stretched 
her lifeless ! 

There was universal mourning in all the house- 
hold. I am not ashamed to sey that I wept 
bitterly, and deplored the loss of her friendship 
far more than the loss of her usefulness with the 
flocks und the herds. Years have i away 
since I buried Gipsy beneath the c trees of 
the garden ; friend aher friend has departed this 
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life; yet the strokea of repeated bereavements 
Have not altogether effaced from my remembrance 
the pangs which I suffered by the untimely death 
of my faithful Highland collie. 





A MYSTERIOUS DUEL IN 1770. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CotonEn Dacre took the deepest interest in this 
remarkable duel, and declared he would use every 
available measure, privately and officially, through 
the Embassies, to try to discover the name and 
position of the deceased. He impressed upon me 
how important a personage I was in the matter, 
having been the one solitary witness of the 
sanguinary scene; made me tell him again and 
again the whole of the circumstances of the 
fight down to the minutest detail; and seemed 
not a little pleased at my animated description 
of the duel, and knowledge of the use of the 
sword, as well as what he was pleased to call 
the clear and intelligent answers I gave to his 
searching questions, I may be pardoned—writing 
now years after, and as quite an old man—thia 
little bit of vanity; but the recollection of it 
is as vivid os if it had happened but yesterday, 
instead of half a century ago. 

The coroner's inquest was held the same 
afternoon ; and I felt all the importance of 
my position as the only available witneas of 
the actual death. Of course, there eould he 
hut one verdict, and that was speedily recorded. 
In a couple of days, the burial took place in 
a vault in the village church, at the suggestion 
of Colonel Dacre; for, he suid, inquiries might 
lead to the discovery of his name and family ; 
and it might be ultimately necessary again to 
produce the body for identification. All the 
village aud neighbourhood turned out to witness 
the funeral procession from the inn to the church, 
Colonel Dacre having himself undertaken the 
whole of the arrangements; and he, my father, 
myself, the doctor and the landlori, acting as 
mourners, followed the coffin to its last resting- 
ace. An inventory of the property and clothing 
felonging to the deceased having been made, the 
whole was taken formal possession of by the 
colonel, in his capacity of magistrate. 

A consultation was then held as to the next 
steps to be taken; and Colonel Dacre invited 
my father and me to dine with him at his old 
Manor-house that day, in order to mature their 
plans, which were ultimately curried out. Para- 
graphs were inserted in both country and London 
papers relating the story of the duel, and describing 
the deceased very minutely, and asking for infor- 
mation. The French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Embassies were communicated with, and inquiries 
made as to whether any nobleman or gentleman of 
name or rank was reported missing. All this 
was not only done, but a great more ; and 
in process of time, answers were duly received 
from all quarters, but with the same utterly 
unsatisfactory result. It waa all to no purpose ; 
nothing was discovered, and no light thrown 
se the strange mystery. Colonel Dacre then 

fote to the makers of the sword, watch, and 
hat, whose names and addresses. in Paris those 
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articles bore, detailing the circumstances of the 
duel, and describing the person of the deceased. 
But the answers received were, that as many 
of those articles were continually sold to youn 
ts of fashion without even a knowl 

their names, it was simply impossible to give any 
information, or even conjecture, on the subject. 
Subsequently, Colonel Dacre laid the whole case 
before the Home Office authorities ; and, not to 
weary the reader further, I may add that every- 
thing was done, and every possible means adopted, 
to discover who the deceased really was, but 
without the smallest result. 

Speculation, of course, was rife; and various 
theories were started on the subject. Was the 
deceased some foreign adventurer? Or was he 
a sort of gentleman gambler, detected perhaps 
in some flagrant act of cheating, which mig 
have led to a quarrel? Or was it some love 
affair? Or some political entanglement? The 
last two suppositions were perhaps favoured 
by tho evident anxiety shown by the unfor- 
timate man’s companions to secure the packet of 
papers from his breast. Ordinary every-day 
pepers would more probably be carried in the 
pocket, and not concealed inside the bosom of 
the shirt. Then again, he had, by his ex ive 
evidently associated with 
gentlemen, and had been considered in the light 
of a gentleman, by being permitted the privilege 
of a duel—a privilege only accorded by gentle- 
men to their equals. Then again, who were the 
cavalry officers, and how came they there? The 
nearest cavalry barracks were at York and at 
Lancaster, both places very many miles distant 
from the scene of action. 

But conjecture only wore itself out; all was 
dark and impenetrable uncertainty ; the begin- 
ning and the end were alike lost in the deepest 
mystery. 

Exactly fifty years after the ducl—that is to 
say in the year 1820—when I was sixty yeara 
of age, and vicar of Wakerham, I was asked 
by a very dear friend to take his place as special 
preacher in aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at the fo church 0 
Keldon, in a distant part of the county, of 
which the Rev. Desmond Hiffernan was the 
vicar. The date of the approaching Sunday I 
found was the 19th of July, a date only too 
well remembered by me. 

I duly arrived at Keldon vicarage the previous 
Saturday afternoon, and was reccived by the 
vicar with the utmost cordiality. He waa an 
Irishman by birth, and a man of genial polished 
manners. He led the way at once into a lofty 
and handsome drawing-room, which I had no 
sooner entered, than my eyes and attention 
were alike instantly riveted on a beautifully 
executed oil portrait which occupied the end 
of the room. It represented a cavalry officer, 
of tall and elegant proportions, standing by 
his horse. He wore the uniform of half a cen- 
ti before, namely, a gold-laced three-cornered 
cocked-bat, a scarlet cloak, jack-hoots, and long 
heavy sword, I Jooked euneely at it, whilst 
busy memory carricd me back just half a 
century, to a bright moonlight night, and the 
bowling-gregn of # little country inn, and the 
terrible iy there :nacted. Yes; the more 
I looked, the more convinced I felt. There were 
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the finely cut aristocratic features, the tall grand 
figure, nay, fhe identical uniform. It must be 
he! I was recalled from my reverie by the 
vicar, who, observing my fixed and earnest gaze, 
said, with a sigh, looking at the picture: ‘ My 
uncle Dennie—Captain Dennis Hiffernan. e 
wos aide-de-camp to General Montgomery; and 
was killed, poor fellow, with the General, at the 
attack on Quebec in 1780. 

* Was he not a very tall and finely built man?’ 
T asked. 

‘Six feet four and o half without his shoes ; 
and I don’t know how many inches across 
| the chest; and a perfect Apollo in shape and 
figure.’ 

“It is a very striking likeness, surely,’ I said. 

‘O yes, replied the vicar—‘admirable. 1¢ is 
considered one of Gainsborough’s happiest efforts. 
But, may I ask, did you ever sce him, as you 
seem so Much interested 2” 

*Yes, I replied, peeing very slowly, ond 
with my eyes still fixed on the portrait. ‘I 
certainly did see him once, and only once—for 
I am sure I cannot be mistaken—exactly fifty 
years ago~-to-morrow will be the very day—and 
under circumstances so peculiar and romantic, 
that, if you like, I will relate them.’ 

To this the vicar, who expressed himself deeply 
interested, readily agreed ; and seating ourselves 
near the open window, I gave him a detailed 
account of the duel and all that followed it; 
and I then inquired whether he had ever heard 
of the oceurrence. 

‘Tf my father? said the vicar, ‘the late 
Colonel Hiffernan, had been alive, he, no doubt, 
could jiave told us all abont it, for he was 
always in his brothers confidence. My uncle 
Dennis, I’m afraid, was a icrrible fellow, always 
in scrapes or mischief of some kind or other; 
bnt warm-hearted, noble, and generous to a 
fault.’ 

After a pause, during which the vicar looked 
meditatively at the portrait, he said: ‘Now 
you have mentioned the circumstance, you seem 
to have awakencd a sort of indistinct recollection 
of my having heard my father speak of a duel 
fought by a great friend of my uncle’s, a Yorkshire 
squire, at which my uncle assisted as second ; that 
the adversary was killed ; and that his dead body 
was left just where he fell, but against the strong 
remonstrances of my uncle. If I am not mixing 
up several of Uncle Dennis’s questionable adven- 
tures—for they were only too numerous, 1am sorry 
to confess—-I have an idea that the opponent was 
a French West Indian, a man of great wealth, 
but an unprincipled libertine, and an inveterate 
gambler. One thing I very well remember often 
to have heard, and that was, that my uncle’s 
friend had a beautiful but flighty wife; but 
whether it was the lady, or cards, or politics, 
that occasioned the quarrel, I caunot pretend to 
say ; but from your account of the papers taken 
from the man’s breast, I should be inclined to 
think it was the lady, and that probably these 
were letters of hers which the husband had 
discovered, and of which he desired to gain 
possession. Being a West Indinn—supposing this 
to have been the man—and possibly Revie no 
friends in Europe, would account for his being 
wholly unknown at the Embassies, or indeod 
anywhere else,’ 
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After another pause, the vicar, speaking almost 
to himself, added ¢ AR | oor ee Tn afraid 
yeu were a, very sad and foolish dog in your day. 

eis brother been here, he would have told 
us all. 

After dinner, when the ladies had retired, 
and the vicar and I were alone, he again referred 
to the subject, saying that he had just called to 
mind a circumstance, which he should otherwise 
have probably entirely forgotten, as of little 
moment, had not my story awakened in his 
mind an idea that this circumstance might prove 
a sort of connecting link and sequel to my 
narration. 

‘A young naval officer’ continued the vicar, 
‘the son of one of my parishioners, was at home 
on leave a few months ago. He was a most 
pleasant and chatty companion, and full of 
anecdote, He casually mentioned that, whilst 
serving on the West India station, he had 
more than once been ashore on the island of 
Martinique, and spoke of a beautifully situated 
mansion known as the Chateau Giraudiére, 
standing on a fine estate which had been 
long without an owner, and for possession of 
which the lawyers had been for years past 
desperately quarrelling and fighting. The story 
was that it fad belonged, about half a centur 
ago, to an immensely rich planter, of French 
extraction, named Giranditre; and that his 
only child and heir, a sun about twenty-five 
yeurs of age, had gone away on a pleasure 
trip to visit the parts of Europe. e had 
been to Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and London ; 
Init at the last place all trace of him had been 
Tost, and he had never more been heard of. 
It was CN arg in the island that he had been 
shipwrecked at sea on his return home; and 
although every effort and inquiry had been 
made hy his father, and everything done that 
could be done, no tidings were ever reccived of 
him; and when the old father died, the estate 
and chateau, which had been left by will to this 
son, went to rnin for want of an owner. Now,’ 
continued the vicar, ‘putting our stories toge- 
ther, and remembering the initial “G.” on the 
snuff-box, the French accent, the French-made 
watch and sword, and the dark swarthy com- 
plexion, is it not quite possible that the man 
yor and my uncle saw killed in the duel in the 
garden of the Cumberland inn fifty years ago, 
was none other than the identical son and heir 
of the French planter M. Giraudiére, so long 
inissing from Martinique ?? 

‘It is more than possible—it is most probable,’ 
I replied, deeply interested in this curious reve- 
lation. ‘But unfortunately, everybody in any 
way connected with the mysterious affair is 
dead and gone long ago, including my father 
and Colonel Dacre; and as the planter appears 
to have left no relatives whatever except his 
lost son, I fear that inquiry of any kind would 
now benefit no one, except perhaps the lawyers, 
who seem to have got the business entirely in 
their own hands’? 

A long and 
followed ; and 


interesting conversation then 
both Mr Hiffernan and myself 


came to the conclusion that the best thing to do 
would be to carry out the old saying, ‘Let 
bygones be bygones !’ 

I may add that the watch, snuff-box, sword, 








and other valuables, that had belonged to the 
deceased, are most carefully preserved as interest- 
ing curiosities by the representatives of Colonel 
Dacre; and that a tablet was put. up in the 
church of the village with the following simple 
inscription : 
In a Vault benoath this Church 
aro doposited the Remains of 
A Youra GENTLEMAN, 
aged about 25 years, 
‘Whose Name, Rank, Residence, or Country 
aro alike unknown. 
He was killed in a Duel, fought by Moonlight, in the 
Garden of an Inn in this Village, on the Morning of the 
. 19th of July 1770; 
And his body was left where it fell, 
to the Loving-kindness and Christian Sympathy 
of Strangers. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
lL 


TuE light of early morning was just beginning 
to pierce the murky air which ut all times hangs 
| like a dimly transparent veil over and around 
; Black Regis, as I entered that typical Black 
Country village, A long straggling row of 
tumble-down huts, boasting two shutter-covered 
windows and one shattered door, constituted the 
; chief feature of the place; the few houses in 
fair repuir being quite subordinate, In each of 
the huts aforesaid might be found a little forge, 
or ‘amithy’ fire, an anvil, o large number of 
sinall square iron bars, and hammers for shap- 
ing the same into nutls. And in these buts 
work one or two young women or girls, engaged 
throughout the livelong day in the occupation 
of nail-emaking. From carly mourning uatil late 
at night you can hear the ceascless tap, mp 
tap, tap! of the small nail-hammers wielded hy 
the muscular amazons of Black Regis. A strange 
sight truly. I was long of opinion that nail- 
muking was a species of labour confined to the 
male sex; and I confess I would rather have 
remained under that delusion ; for I cumot help 
feeling a certain repuguance at beholding women 
engaged in such occupations. 

lack Regis is, as I have said, a murky place ; 
being darkened by the sincke and chemical fumes 
that arise from coal-pit shafts, iron and chemical 
works, and the like, in the immedinte surround- 
ings. To a stranger, this smoke, with its accom- 
paniment of variegated fumes, is offensive, and 
well-nigh intolerable. But the inhabitants of 
Black Regis inhale the pvisunous atmosphere 
uncomplainingly, and are possibly ignorant of its 
nauseous charucter. 

Black Regis is a dull place socially as well as 
atmospherically, There is no plnce of public 
amusement or recreation other thun the public- 
house, and the half-levelled surfaces of refuse 
used as a cricket or gambling ground. But these 
were sufficient for such as have no higher craving 
or more laudable ambition. ‘Good enough for 
them as is in it!’ was the emphatic assertion of 
the chief personage of this sketch—Bess! Bess 
what? Nothing else. Nothing but plain, tml 
honest Bess, She had apparently no other 


name, ‘And don’t want none neither!’ was the | him out. 


triply strong negation in which she replied to 
the eame query put to her by myself. ‘What's 
the use o’ having more’n one name? It don’t 
nuke you any better, nor any richer. It only 
takes longer to say, and ain’t noways a bit o use.’ 

‘But it would be rather awkward, said I, ‘if | 
everybody had only one name. We could not get 
on in the world at all.’ 

‘Well, p’raps not. But that ain’t nothin’ to 
do w? me, There ain’t no use as I can see on 
for such as me to have more’n one name, We 
ain’t known more’n two or three mile away from 
home ; an’ nobody cares to know whether we has 
a name at all or not, for that matter, ao long as 
we pays for all os we get, un’ don’t come no 
capers. Why, sir, what do it mutter to you 
whether my name’s Bess, or Sal, or Liz, so long 
as you gets to know what you wants to know 
from me, an’ pays nothin’ for it ?? 

This wes a cut. The off-hand manner in which 
the speech was delivered, und the twinkle of the 
eye which accompanied the last clause of it, 
showed me that Bess was no fool, but a sharp, 
shrewd young woman, who had fathowned the 
curiosity that had led me to seek the otherwise 
unwelcome interior of her little hut. She had 
an eye to the ‘siller’ too, I thought; that last 
hint of hers telling me plainly thet she did not 
expert to talk to me for nothing. I took up two 
or three of the nails she had forged, and telling 
her T would take them home with me as a sample 
of her skill, requested her to accept a trifling 
equivalent. 

‘There, go on! That was only my chaff. I 
don’t mind your talking a bit; only there’s so 
many fouls comes gabbin’ here, aud expectiw me 
to waste my time fooliv? w? lem. I didn’t think 
as you wad one on ’em; but I thought I'd try 
you. You ser, you never knows what’s in the pit 
till you sinks the suart, and then you see os 
whether there’s anything worth working, or only 
rubbish.’ 

‘Well, Bess—I suppose I may call you Bess?” 

‘Why, of course, what else could yuu call me, 
I'd like to know?’ 

‘Of course, I'd forgotten that, Well, what was 
that affair of Bill Thomson being saved from 
drowning, that I heard about this morning 7? 

*T thought as much! I knew you’d come 
a-fishiw. 1 never see such fouls as some men 
ix, Can't take cure o! theirselves, and then 
kicks up ea lot o? bother when anybody does a 
bit of a thing for’cam, Bill ought to ha’ known 
hetter than to go av’ fall into the canal, an’ him 
drunk an? all, Aw’ he ought to he known better 
than to go an’ make a lot LB ans an’ tulk about 
ine pulling of him out. V ah anybody ’ud pull 
aman out’ the water as couldu’t get ont hisself, 
There aiu’t nothiw to muke a fuss about in that. 
If somebody else had a-heard lim holler instead 
o me, they’d a-run an’ hauled him out Ly the 
hair as I did.’ 

‘Bat you s.eurly lost your own life—did you 
not}? 

*T dunno! 


Praps I did. I know I waa under 
the water 1 vit. You see, women’s petticoata 
hang about their legs, an’ 1s a trouble to ’em. 
But there, I never see such a fool oa that Bill 
ix, anyway. Next time he falls in, he7ll stop in 
for me—if tuere’s auvbody else about to pull 
The latter part of the speech was 
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added spologeticaly as if she were ashamed of 
having been so mean as to say she would not 
hp anybody in distress, 

good soul, Besa, Rough, uncultivated, unre- 
fined, but still noble in a rugged way, and pos- 
sessing the true qualities heroism—courage 
and humility. Black Regis was the better for 
her presence. She was in some degree a restrain- 
ing influence for good. Her companions and 
associates almost unconsciously feared her cen- 
gure, and were often deterred from committing 
unworthy actions by the thought of what Bess 
would say. In difficulty they ran to her. She 
could advise, and better still, assist them in their 
needs; and many an act of true charity was 


performed by her. 
None could quell « disturbance quicker than 
she, When the authority of the policeman 


would have been laughed at, she could com- 
mand respect and onli, Upon one occasion 
she caught a miner ill-using his wife, and, calling 
the men who stood listlessly by ‘a lot o’ fuint- 
hearted fools, took the case in hand herself, and 
gave the man a good beating. This raised her 
very high in the estimation of the Black Regisites, 
Nothing so popularises a person in the eyes of 
the vulgar and untutored as muscular supcri- 
ority—supremacy of brute-force. From that time 
forth the appearance of Bess upon the scene of 
action was sufficient in most cases to stay the 
hands of the combatants. 

The Bill Thomson affair was not so minipls 
as Bess tried to mnke it appear, She had really 
saved the man’s life at the risk of her own, and 
only succeeded in crawling to the edge of the 
canal after very great difficulty, holding the 
senseless Bill in her powerful arms. How she 
camé to be near him when he fell in, she never 
quite clearly explained, ‘She was just out for 
an airing, that was all, when she heard him 
holler,’ she had ssid when gnestioned upon the 
subject. But I am inclined to think there were 
other and more sufficient reasons than this, as 
the sequel will perhaps show. 

Bill declared he owed his life to Bess; that 
she was a brave lass, and he would do any- 
ping she liked for her if she would only ask 
him. 

Practical Bess, having the cause of his mishap 
clearly in mind, returned simply: ‘Then give 
up drinking for three months.’ 

‘I will If I don't, blow me!’ emphatically 
answered Bill, Those who are not acquainted 
with the daily life of such men og Bill in such 
a place as Black Regis, will not be able, I fear, 
to appreciate the sacrifice he was making in 
promising to abstain from intoxicating liquors 
or thres months. But I am inclined to think 
in this matter also that other considerations 
than ct and gratitude influenced Bill's deci- 
sion, We shall see. 


1! 


Twelve months later I was in Black Regis 
again, I could discern no change in the place, 
eave perhaps that the air eeemed even more 
murky, and the fumes more nauseous than ever. 
There were the same straggling rows of huts, 
and I could hear the same ceaseless tap, tap ! 

tap! of the hammera, At the Rising Sun 
made inquiries respecting Bess, and was some- 
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what amused, but only partly surprised, to find 
thet she was married—to Bill Thomson. Bill, 
true to his promise, had abstained from drink 
for the sarge three months, and, at the expira- 
tion of that time, had pe a special visit to the 
hut of Bess to inform her of the fact. She was 
busy with her work as Bill strolled in, and to 
his humble ‘Evenin’, Bess!’ characteristically 
replied: ‘Now then, what are you after now? 
Don’t come here foolin’ round, for I ain't no time 
to talk,’ 

‘Well, Beas,’ apologetically responded Bill, ‘I’ve 
kept my promise.’ : 

‘What promise?’ queried Bess, striking the 
bar of iron at the same time, and causing a fan- 
shower of sparks to fly round the hut, 

‘Why, about the drink. It's three months 
to-day since J promised as I wouldn't have any 
more, an’ J ain’t neither,’ 

* Well, do you feel any worse for it?’ 

‘I feel a good sight better, an’ I’ve saved a 
bit o’ coin too. Ishouldn’t ha’ done it but for 

ou, Bess ; an’ I come to see if you'll go shares 
in it. It’s as much yours as mine, you see, for 
if it hadn’t been for you, I shouldn’t’-— 

‘Here, stow it!’ interrupted matter-of-fact 
Bess. ‘What d’you take me for? Think J want 
ied coin? J never see such a fool in all my 

(hg 

‘Won't you have it, then 3” 

‘Have 16? No! What ‘ud I have it for? 
*Tain't mine.’ 

“Well then, Bess, I tell you what I'll do? 
said the desperate Bill; ‘I’ make a bargain 
with you. I’ll promise to be teetotal for another 
three months, if you'll promise to be my wife 
at the end of ’em.’ 

Bess was silent, This honest proposal was 
pemape not guéte unexpected ; but honest Bess 

new not how to meet it She replied : ‘I 
never see such fools as some men is;’ but it is 
said she stealthily wiped a tear from her bright 
brown eyes, and gulped down a lump that rose 
in her throat. 

‘Come, Bess, what d’ you say?’ coaxingly 
inguired anxious Bi}, 

What do I say? Why, that I never see such 
a fool. What on earth d’ you want to throw 
Maeda away on a good-for-nothing like me for? 
ain't no mortal use only to myself; an what’s 
the use o’ you tying a tin can like me to your 
tail to ecamper through the world wi’? Of course, 
I'd sooner go wi’ you nor anybody else—allays 
thought so—but then J never thought as you'd 
ask me,’ 

‘Then it's a bargain?’ asked Bill. 

‘Well, I might do worse. But mind you, not 
a word to anybody about it, or over you go, I 
ain’t a-goin’ to have folks a-talkin’ about me. 

‘Not a word, Bess. Bless you, old gal.’ 

The three months passed away, and, all pre- 

arations having been secretly made, Bess and 

ill were quictly married, only two icular 
friends being informed of the affair before it 
came off, and they only on the very morning 
of the ceremony, 

There was great excitement at Black Regis 
when the marriage was made public, and all 
determined on giving some testimony of their 
goodwill, A private subscription list was opened 
at once, and as Beas had kept her love-affair such 
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e secret from them, they thought it only fair 
that they should keep their intentions secret 
from her. There was Benetiiing eudely noble 
about this arrangement. When the money had 
been collected, the difficulty of providing a suit- 
able present arose. What could they give her? 
Some one suggested giving her the money, and 
allowing her to spend it as she thought proper. 
But this was indignantly negatived. They knew 
Bess too well to think she would accept a gift 
of money from them. It is a strange but 
wholesome characteristit of the English people, 
that the smallest present of manufactured goods 
is thankfully accepted and gratefully acknow- 
ledged,- while a gilt of money is rejected as an 
insult. After much consultation, it was decided 
to present her with a tea-service and—a cradle! 
The latter article is generally considered by such 
people—and not always them alone—as an indis- 

sable article of domestic furniture, and tlicre- 
ore a suitable thing to present to a person newly 
married. 

The presentation was made at night, and for 
once Bess was speechless. Good, simple soul, 
the possibility of such an expression of regard 
from her rough neighbours had never occurred 


Then, as if suddenly remembering somethi 
she threw down her fiacauiar, and iidding. te 
‘Come here a minute,’ hurried out of the hut 
to a little one-story house that stood close by. 
Opening the unlocked door, she bade me enter, 
and then with the air of a duchess, threw open 
a little cupboard door with one hand, and 
era to a preitily furnished cradle with the 
other. 

‘Oh! Your wedding presents?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes!’ she replied with some pride, and with 
the shadow of a tear glistening in her bright 
eye. ‘They ain’t much, sir; leastwaya, they 
don’t seem much to you, I s'pose; but you know 
we're poor folks about here, an’ has to work 
hard for all as we get, an’ it was all they could 
afford ; an’ it was good of ‘em, wasn’t it?’ 

At the recollection of the presentation episode, 
the truant tears overflowed the reservoir of feel- 
ing, and trickled down the dusky cheek. I am 
not ashamed to confess that the water stood in 
my own eyes as I huskily replied that ‘it was 
good of them,’ 

I think I never realised so fully before the 
true worth of a genuine, though humble gift, 
and the sunshine of gratitude and joy it will 


to her. She could only mutter demurely her; shed upon the heart and life of an honest 


eustomary, ‘I never see such fools as some folks; recipient. There waa more robust jo 


is’ ond then hide her faco in her hands and 


burst into tears. So kind herself, the kindness | 


in that 
heart of Bess’s over that cradle and those cups 
and saucers, than is felt by the majority of 


of others usually so rough and emotionless, was | richly dowered brides, any one of whose presents 


too much for her. 
Bill thanked the friends for their 
shag to the weeping Bess, said: ‘You sce, 
vy3, she ain’t used to this sort o’ thing, an’ 
it’s kind o’ knocked her over, I know you 
means well, an’ I shan’t forget it. But if it’s 
all the same perhaps you wouldn’t mind leaving 


ift, and 


would be a modest competence to auch ag she. 
‘Ah! sir, we ain’t all as black as you’d think 
from our faces. We're rough outside, an’ not 
over-nice ; but we know how to feel, an’ to help 
each other.’ Casting one hasty glance at the 
‘household treasures, she once more repaired 
; to the little hut, and taking up her hammer, 


Bess an’ me alone a bit till she kind o’ gets! commenced ber labeurs again with renewed 
over it. You see, 1 don’t want you to think as, vigour. 


I don’t think enough of what you've done ; only, 
you see, she ain’t used to this sort o’ thing, an’ 
it’s kind o’ knocked her over.’ 

The audience kindly left the newly married 
pair together. 

Six months had passed away since the marriage, 
when I once more stood in the hut of Dess—now 
Mrs Thomson. As I entered, she looked up with 
a smile of recognition, and a hearty: ‘Hullo! 
here again, sir? Why, whet on earth do you 
see here, to make you come back again?’ 

‘Not much, Mrs Thomson, truly,’ 1 replied, 
laying great streas upon her new name. She 
blushed crimson as she laughingly replied : 
‘Ah! I thought as they’d teil you ns soon as 

ou set foot in the place, I never see such 
rn idiots in all my days.’ 


©Well, Mrs Thomson ’—— 

* Now then, none o’ that! Call me Bess.’ 

‘Well then, Bess, I must be making my way 
back.’ 

‘Wout you stay an.—— You'll excuse me, 
sir, for asking you---but won’t you stay an’ have 
a bite with us? Dill’ull be home directly. Ah! 
there he is~an’ he'll be glad to sce you. We 
ean’t offer you much; but what we have, you’re 
welcome to.’ 

I scarcely knew what to say to this proposal. 
I really wanted to Jeave Black Regis by the first 
irain ; but I was afraid that 1 should offend Bess 
if I refused to accept her invitation. I therefore 
determined to stay. 





I found Bill a rough-and-ready honest fellow, 
like the general class of people inhabiting such 


‘Well, I must congratulate yon on your! districts, But he had not the natural sagacity 
marriage; and I hope you will be happy|and shrewdness of Bess, who was literally his 


together.’ 

‘Well, you see, Bill was such ea fool, sn’ 
couldn’t take care of hisself. You know I nad 
tu fish him out o’ the water once. But he ain’t 


‘better-half’? He knew this too, and looked up 
to her as a supcrior being. During her tempvrary 
absence, he suid proudly: ‘She's a good un, 18 
Bess, sic ; an’ si:e’s more in her head thin a good 


tasted drink since, an’ he promised as he| many as think» they're clever. Saved my life 


wouldn’t if I’d marry him. An’ you see it was 
& pity to see a fellow like Bill goin’ an’ makin’ 
such a fool of hisself; so I thought I might as 
well take care on him, es leave him to somebody 
worse than myself. ain't a bad sort, if I am 
a bit ae ; but men is no good if they ain't 
got some’dy to look after ’em.’ 





too, sir, Al! ahe’s a good un, is Beas!’ 
And I quiie agreed with Bill. 
qr. 


Other six iuonths elapsed before I once more 
set foot in Black Regis. My first impulse was 
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-to walk straight to the hut of Bess; but re- 
membering that, on the occasion of my former 
visit, I had received much valuable information 
respecting her from the landlord of the Mising 
Sun, I determined to pay A peeing visit to ascer- 
tain if anything unusual occurred during m 
absence. In reply to my query, ‘How is Bess?’ 
the face of the landlord became at once sorrowful 
and distressed, and I then learned for the first 
time that poor Boss was dead, 

In a disjointed fashion, I managed to glean the 
following facta from my informant. Some months 
after my last visit, a great event occurred in the 
Thomson household—a son and heir was born 
to Bill. Of course, there was great rejoicing in 
Black Regis. Everybody in the place took an 
active interest in the affair, and discussed the 
future prospects of the little stranger over pipes 
and beer, and at house corners, as keenly os though 
some event of national importance had transpired. 
Bill was peculiarly excited; Bess was calmly 
happy. Only one feeble complaint she uttered 
when informed that the child was a boy: ‘I’d 
rather it had been a gal: men is such fools !’ 

Alter this she settled down to the inevitable 
with good grace, showing great affection for the 
little fife thrown upon her care. A few days 
after the occurrence, Bill, who had been staying 
at home to wait on his spouse, went to his work 
again as usual, leaving Bess with her child 
dependent upon the friendly assistance of kindly 
neighbours, Ags the evening came, Bess grew 

erceptibly anxious. Could che have spoken her 
ears, she would have said she was wondering 
if Bill would be tempted by his mates to take 
drink on the joyful occasion of the birth of his 
child, She knew he was not hard to persuade 
when surrounded by friends, and besides it was 
a recognised custom to drink the health of a 
child when born. Bess did not say anything 
to the neighbour who came in to attend to her, 
but she was terribly unxious nevertheless. The 
time for his appearance passed, and the shades 
of the autuun evening full. Still he did not 
come, Should she ask sume one to go and inquire 
for him? No! she must not let them think she 
doubted him. He would come all right yet. 
Something had happened at the works to detain 
him. The suspense grew terrible. She could 
bear it no longer. Excitement gave her strength. 
Rising from her bed, and leaving the infant 
asluep there, she with some difficulty pulled on 
her clothes. She was tottering fecbly towards 
the door, when her straining ear caught the 
sound of a muflled ery. She had heard that 
cry once before. It caused ler heart to leap 
and the blood to course like fire through her 
veins, Strung up with the energy of a strong 
soul roused by the cry of duty and danger, 
she sprang to the door and rushed wildly out 
into the chill darkness of the deepening night. 
Straight to the dangerous pool of the canal she 
staggered with a peculiar instinct bred of fear, 
and the remembrance of a former adventure 
there. As she reached the edge of the Lank, she 
saw a clenched hand disappearing beneath the 
surface of the mud-stirred water, and heedless 
of all but the one fact of her husband drowning 
there, she plunged wildly in and clutched the 
horny fingers with a desperate grasp, and with 
almost superhuman strength succeeded in dragging 
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the unconscious Bill to the sloping edge of the 
canal. Having accomplished this, her poo: 


c 
human nature could do nomore, With a feeble 
ry for help, she sank down in the shallow water 
exhausted and insensible. Hearing her ery, two 
or three neighbours rushed to the spot, and 
quickly carried the husband and wife to their 
humble abode. With great promptitude and care 
they attended to poor Bess, and sent for the doctor 
to attend to Bill. 

But for Bill it was too late, The strong man 
had breathed his last. They dared not tell Bess, 
for fear the shock should be too much for her. 
Bill’s body was removed to a neighbour’s house, 
while the doctor set about measures to prevent 
serious consequences to the devoted wife, But 
alas! no medicine could avail. The shock had 
been too severe. In a few hours she was delirious 
and in a raging fever. The burden of her ravings 
was Bill ‘I never see such a fool as Bill He 
ain’t no more sense than a child.—Ha! my little 

et.—Ah ! I wish he’d been a gal, men is such 
ools, You promised me you’d swear off the drink, 
an’ here you go foolin’ around, an’ fallin’ into 
the canal.’ Then suddenly changing, and speaking 
to the doctor. ‘Sh-h-h! Don’t let Bill know as 
I’m dying. He’s such a fool, an’ ‘ull carry on 
so. Tell him I shall get better. But when I 
do go, make him promise to take care o’ the kid. 
—You will, won’t you? It ain’t no fault o’ his, 
oor little soul. I wish he'd a-been a gal, though. 

ut then he ain’t; an’ maybe he won't be such 
a fool aa Bill. e him swear off the drink 
when le grows up; it makes men such fools. 
Ah! you'll put him in the little cradle? 1 
theught I should ha’ rocked it myself; but Bil 
can do it instead. It was good of ’em, wasn’t it 
though, to give us that? God bless ’em !’ 

And thus poor Bess rambled on, The struggle 
was fieree and short with her. In forty-eight 
hours after the time she was carried all wet and 
senseless to bed, her heart was stilled for ever. 
Poor Bess | 

They buried Bill and her together in the little 
churchyard, the greater part of Black Regis 
following the remains in_ procession, and shedding 
tears over the grave. Something had gone out 
of their lives, They felt its loss, and knew that 
| it would never be supplied. 

There was only one thing left for them to do 
after they had laid their idol in the ground, and 
that was to take care of the child. A mecting was 
held to talk over the best method of performing 
their duty in this respect. After much discussion, 
a simple and efficncious plan was decided upon 
and agreed to. They would support the youngster 
by weekly offerings. A box would be kept at 
the Rising Sun to receive the free-will offerings 
of as many as cared to contribute towards the 
maiutenance of the child. It should be called 
‘Beas’s Box? This sacred duty performed, the 
meeting dispersed, but only to reassemble the 
next night to discuss another matter concerning 
the departed Bess. It would not do to allow her 
grave to have no protection from the sacrilege 
of those who in a short time would see only a green 
mound. They must protect the sacred dust with 
a tombstone. The tombstone was erected, and the 
grave surrounded with hanging chains attached 
to four sinall stone pillars. 

The landlord of the Rising Sun accompanied 
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me to the churchyard, but not before showing 
me ‘ Bese’s Box, and thanking me for my tribute. 
We stood beside the little mound with uncovered 
heads, and looked down upon the green sod that 

covered the heroic woman who had hud 


‘The homage of a thousand hearts, 
The strong, deep love of one, 


I thought of that cheery face, those sparkling 
eyes, the genial smile, and the welcome voice 
silent for ever. 

On the neat little stone at the hend of the 
grave were the words, characteristic of the rough 
ople who had inscribed them: ‘Here lie Brin 
HOMSON, and the Queen of Black Regis, Brss.’ 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Eiaureen months ago, a joint Committee was 
formed of members of the Kyrle Society and 
the National Health Society, to consider the 
possibility of ridding the Metropolis of its canopy 
of smoke, and of lessening the unhealthy chur- 
acter of London fogs. After many public mectings 
had been held, it was determined that a Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition should be organised ; and 
the opening of this Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton has been not the least interesting event of 
the latter days of the past year. The exhibits 
are divided into six Sections. Section One 
includes Fire-grates, Kitcheners, and Stoves of 
all kinds. The Second Section deals with Gas- 
heating Apparatus; the Third with Hot Air, 
Hot Water, and Steam-warming Contrivances. 
The Fourth includes Gas-engines, and Furnaces 
and Boilers for general industrial purposes. Sec- 
tion Five comprises Fuel of all kinds ; and Section 
Six is devoted to Chimney-flues, Ventilating 
Apparatus, and foreign exhibits. 

We are glad to see that explanatory Lectures 
are to form a prominent feature of the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition. It is too much the 
fashion in this country to leave visitors to our 
Museums and Exhibitions to find out for them- 
selves, or to try to do so, such information as could 
be easily given to them by explanatory labels 
or short lectures. Thus, it is possible for such a 
visitor to stand before an archeological treasure 
of the greatest interest without having the least 
idea of its value or history. From the opening 
Lectures already given at South Kensington, we 
have promise that no one who wishes to gain 
information as to fog, smoke, and the means for 
preventing them need remain in ignorance. One 
ecture, on ‘Economy of Fuel for Domestic 
Purposes,’ by Mr Fletcher of Warrington, is of 
special interest. He dwells in particular on the 

vantages of using builders’ fireclay for domestic 
stoves, in lieu of metal ; and of the possibility of 
80 eoeeng fireplaces and fiues that several 
rooms could be raised in temperature by the 
fire in one. 

The British Goat Society, of which the Duke 
of Wellington is President, and which now 
numbers two hundred and forty-two members, 
has just held its annual meeting. This Society 
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has started a system by which cottagers are 
supplied with goats at a reasonable cost; and 
the number of applications for animals far exceeds 
the number it is at present possible to obtain. 
The Society proposes the establishment of a Goat 
Supply Company to meet this want ; and it is also 
proposed to take mensures for the removal of 
the restrictions at present in force as to the impor- 
tation of goats from abroad. In the course of 
the proceedings, the President alluded to the 
extraordinary prejudices which existed against 
oat’s milk; and also remarked that it might 

e taken for granted that in cases of disease, goat’s 
milk was far more valuable than that yielded 
by the cow. 

Mr George Wilson of Wevbridge gives in a 
letter to the Zimes a valuable hint to farmers. 
Requiring some hurdles as a sun-shade for 
plants, he used ordinary hurdles, but found that 
they soon rotted away through contact with the 
molst earth. He then hit upon the expedient 
of coating them with gas-tar; but the brush 
would not reach the interstices, and the plan 
failed. By arrangement with the local gas- 
works, he then sent the hurdles to be dipped 
in a tank of tar; and the neighbouring farmers 
are so impressed by the notion, that they too 
are having their hurdles treated in the same 
manner, ‘The application of the tar has the 
effect of a brilliant black weatherproof varnish. 

The horses of Ohio and Western Pernsyl- 
vania have recently heen attacked by a new 
disease, which resembles in all its symptoms 
influenza in the human subject. It lasts for 
about ten days, when it disuppears under good 
nursing and rest, without leaving any secondary 
complications. ‘The disease spreads very slowly, 
and does not seem to be contagious; but it has 
caused much inconvenience in the districts 
named, 

Those persons who denounce vaccination in the 
human subject may have their doubts removed 
by studying the paper on the Protective Effect of 
Vaccination, real by Dr Henry Tomkins the other 
day at Owen's College, Manchester. He showed 
that the most striking evidence of the eflicacy of 
vaccination came from the smallpox hospitals 
themselves, During forty years’ experience at 
Highgate, no nurse or servant who had been 
re-vaccinnted was ever attacked. The students 
who attended the Hospital for Clinical Instruction 
were favoured with a like immunity from the 
disease. This last circumstance gave Dr Tomkins 
the opportunity of combating an argument often 
put fsreunl by the opponents of vaccination— 
namely, that nurses and others attached to small- 
pox hospitals become inured to the disease from 
constant exposure to infection; therefore they 
are safe. The students referred to only attended 
the Tlospital for a few hours once a week, and yet 
not one of them was attacked. The Doctor, in 
conclusion, defied anti-vaccinators to produce any 
half-dozen unprotected persons who could go 
through the sane ordeal unharmed. Might not 
some of fl.¢ anti-vaccinators themselves be induced 
to undergo the experiment ? 

The Minister of Commerce in France has lately, 
in view of some projected canal works, consulted 
the Academy* s to the best precautions to be 
taken to insure the health of the navvies em- 


ployed. As a result, M, Colin has drawn up a 











Report for the guidance of the authorities, He 
notices in this Report that marshy exhalations 
are not the sole cause of the fever which attacks 
the open-air worker, but that virgin soil newly 
turned gives forth germs from which arise inter- 
mittent fevers. e recommends special diet os 
being more valuable than drugs for guarding 
inst these diseases; and notes that workmen 

ould, if ible, not remain on the ground 
at night, Me also points out the advantage of 
keeping large fires burning, so as to creute air- 
currents, and of stimulating vegetation on newly 
turned pround, 

The largest photograph ever produced is now 
to be seen in the Art Gallery of the American 
Institute in New York. It represents a panoramic 
view of the Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia, 
and measures ten feet in length by eightecn 
inches in width. It has been printed trom seven 
different negatives; but the places where these 
negatives join have been so carefully treated that 
their detection is impossible. We may notice in 
this connection that as-fitters are making use of 

hotography in exhibiting to their customers 
Fall-sized” pictures of the gas-flames given b: 
various burners. For a long time pust, suc. 
photographs have been used in lighthouses where 
oil is burnt, so that the keeper can have a 
standard to look to as he trims the lamp. 

Although there are only three British light- 
houses where electricity is at present in use, we 
may feel sure that the present excitement concern- 
ing that form of illumination will eventually 
cause many of the old oil-lamps to be superseded. 
The latest important advance in this interesting 
question comes, strange to say, from the Anti- 
pele Mr Henry Sutton of Ballarat, Australia, 

invented a new form of storage-battcry, which 
is said to give far better results than the notable 
*box of electricity’ due to M. Faure. This inven- 
tion formed the subject of a paper lutely read 
before our Royal Society. It is worthy of men- 
tion that Mr Sutton, with commendable gene- 
rosity, has not protected his invention by a patent, 
but offers it freely to the community at large. 
This ie not the only rival to M. Faure’s storage- 
battery ; for besides many of French origin, both 
Mr Brush and the indefatigable Edison have 
produced a battery of this description. 

It is curious to notice how the former opponents 
of the last-named inventor are now obliged to 
acknowledge that the type of electric lamp to 
which he first called attention is, after all, the 
most likely to solve the problem of domestic 
iliumination, Two yenrsa ago, when the so-called 
‘cardboard lamp’ of Edison depreciated the gas 
shares here to an unwonted extent, there were 
many who declared that the invention was the 
creation of speculators for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the stock market. The cardboard Inup now 
furnishes a type upon which all the so-called 
‘incandescent systems’ of lighting are modelled. 
The fact that this system has, by the aid of 
storage-batteries, been succcssfully applied to the 
lighting of 8 train on the Brighton Railway, 
would seem to indicate that the time cannot be 

far distant when it will be used tor domestic 


. The recent fearful accident in Vienna, which 
} resulted in the deaths by fire and suffucation of 
-gome hundreds of human beings, has had the 
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good result of calling the attention of the autho- 
rities to the very i uate provision against fire 
in most of our public buildings Unfortunately, 
theatres and other places of amusement are built 
of such inflammable materials, that a spark is 
almost sufficient to set them ina blaze. We hear 
of a great many inventions for rendering wood 
and other substances fireproof, but these inven- 
tions seem never to come into actual use by 
builders. We trust thot a trial will be given of 
the new uninflammable Asbestos Paint, which, 
judging from certain experiments lately made at 
the offices of the Asbestos Company, 161 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, would seem to be a 
valuable aid in the prevention of fires. In the 
experiments referred to, wood, paper, calico, gauze, 
&c. were couted with the paint and afterwards 
submitted to the action of flame, which they one 
and all resisted, Cubes of wood coated with the 
paint were placed on a coke-fire, with the result 
that the interior waa reduced to charcoal, while 
the exterior formed a thin unburnt shell. The 
new paint will lend itself to the employment of 
an? tint, and will resist the action of acids. 

t has long been known that the ingenious 
Chinese were enjoying the use of many con- 
veniences of life before they came to be invented 
by western nations, Of these we may mention 
the magnetic needle, the printing press, and gun- 

owder. It would seem, from a paper read by Mr 
- Dreyer in the December number of the Royal 
Trish Academy, that the Chinese were also far 
advanced in the science of astronomy, and actually 
anticipated some of the ideas of Tycho Brahé 
three indie years before that great astronomer 
was born, In the seventeenth century, the Jesuit 
missionaries mude their way to Pekin, and soon 
showed the Emperor and his wise men that in 
spite of their wisdom, they did not know quite all 
that hud been discovered by western scientists. 
The Emperor was so impressed with what he 
heard, that he commissioned the Jesuits to furnish 
him with new instruments for his observatory ; 
and the old ones which were thus superseded 
were put away and forgotten. It is to these old 
instruments that Mr Dreyer in his paper calls 
attention, Photographs have lately been obtained 
of them. They show that these old contrivances, 
constructed by a Chinese astronomer, Ko Show- 
King, bear a striking resemblance to the instru- 
ments with which the great Danish astronomer 
observed the comet of 1585, 

Many of our London readers, remembering 
the fearful explosion on board a gunpowder 
barge some ten years since, whilst passing along 
the canal which runs through the Hegent's Park, 
may be aware that it has ever remained a moct- 
point whether the catastrophe in question was not 
in reality occasioned by the escape of petroleum 
vapour—as from a single sample, probably con- 
ccaled—which, creeping along the deck, ultimately 
met with a source of heat sufficient at one and 
the same time to explode both it and the entire 
cargo of sunrondes Certain it is that many 
dreadful accidents have been clearly traced to 
the neglect of adequate foresight both in 
to the storage and transport of petroleum; the 
pels danger arising from the fact, that this 

ody, even at low temperatures, emits a heavy 
and highly explosive vapour, which is ever ready 
to make its way in a most insidious manner to 
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any light, even if far distant. In ‘Dittmar’s 
Patent,’ a Russian invention, we are promised 
reasonable immunity for the future from the 

already spoken of The patentee in 
solidifies the petroleum, reducing it to a 
ly like wax; and it is distinctly asserted that 
the dangers and difficulties of rt will in 
this way be overcome. Doubtless, a good deal 
of reliance may be placed in the statement, since 
the petroleum in this its altered physical state 
would not by any means yield the explosive 
vapour with nearly the same readiness as when 
its usual conditions prevailed. 

Off the coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, eight hundred and twenty-six ships 
were actually lost, British-owned vessels form- 
ing three-parts of this total As in former 

ears, @ great many losses were due to collision 

Lecwecd vessels, one hundred ships being sunk 
in this manner. Produce of all kinds, being the 
various cargoes destroyed or swallowed up by the 
sea, amounted to nearly one million tons; and 
although it may seem incredible, we are told shat 
no less than one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
four hundred and fifty-nine tons of couls were lost. 
This article of commerce being mostly obtained 
from Great Britain, and carried in British 
‘bottoms, is an important item in the year’s 
losses; and the utter destruction of such a 
necessury article, bears a sensible relation to 
the supply and demand, and consequently was 
sufficient to affect the market value of the mineral, 
During the past five years, no fewer than five 
hundred ead sixty-four thousand four hundred 
and fifty-nine tons of coals have been lost at 
sea by the destauction of the vessels in which 
they were being carried. And yet this is only 
one item of the great general loss occasioned 
by such disasters, 

It is not too much to say that most of the 
collisions which occur between ships at sea might 
be avoided if each ship were aware of the course 
intended to be steered by the other. A rough- 
and-ready mode of doing this has long been in 
use, It consista of sounding the steam-whistle 
once, twice, or thrice, for the three signals, 
‘Starboard,’ ‘ Port, and ‘ Astern’ This system has 
the disadvantage that in fogey weather, when a 
signal of this description is most needed, it can 
easily be confounded with the sound of fog-horns 
and other whistles which in a crowded road- 
stead are sounding at the same time by dozens. 
To meet this difficulty, Mesars Smith Brothers 
& Co., of Hyson Green Brass Works, Notting- 

, have invented a kind of combination whistle 
which will give three distinct and different 
signals—a high pitch note for ‘Starboard,’ a 
low note for ‘Port,’ and the two together for 
‘Astern’ Tt would be well if these musical 
whistles were applied to locomotive engines aa 
Well as steam-vessels, when the unearthly shrieks 
which frighten horses and disturb everybody in 
our crowded cities, might be dispensed with. 

An instrument, called the Holophote Course 
Indicator, has been invented by J. H. A, 
Macdonald, Q.C., Edinburgh, ‘having for its 
object the prevention of collisions at sea, It is 
specially intended to diminish risk of collision at 
night, by enabling vessels approaching or crossing, 
to infurm each other what heli they are on, and 


instantly to indicate any change of helm ; and by 
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just as a man driving a carriage can 








eeabling the officer in command to sweep with a 
powerful light the water over which the ship's 
course will take it, so as to know whether it is 
clear. The Holophote Course Indicator consists 
of an electric light with a reflector, which is fixed 
ona movable arm or handle, When the helm is 
amidships, the reflector projects the light straight 
ahead, the arm being held fast by two pegs or 
detents, which are under the control of ‘he bela 
by an electric connection When the helm is 
ported, an electric circuit is formed, by which one 
of the detents holding the arm is withdrawn, 
leaving the reflector free to move, ao that the light 
sweeps from ahead to starboard. When the light 
has gone round a certain number of points to star- 
board, a screen rises up and shuts it out from 
view. The arm is then brought back to amid- 
ships, when the screen falls down, and the 
light’ being again exposed, the mancuvre of 
sweeping round to starboard, screeni out, 
and bringing back to amidships, can re- 
peated as long as the helm remains ported. If 
the helm be put to starboard, the other detent 
is removed, and the exactly converse mancuvre 
can be performed, the light sweeping round from 
ahead to pore Thus, the strong beam of the 
electric light is waved, indicating every alteration 
of the course of the vessel whenever it is made, 
give on 
indication of his course to another driver by a 
wave of the hand. lt is well known that a most 
frequent cause of collision is the uncertainty on 
board one vessel of what is being done by another. 
One vessel may alter her course, and swing round 
many points, while the distance is rapidly dimin- 
ishing between her and another, before those on 
board the other have any warning of the change. 
The Holophote Course Indicator enables the 
change of helm to be signalled instantaneously. 
A model of the instrument has been sent to the 
Exhibition of Electrical Apparatus at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SNAKE-POISON. 


Ir is evident that the proposed injection of per- 
manganate of potash in cases of snake-bite con- 
tinues to find favour with many experimenters ; 
for, following up the work first taken in hand 
by Dr De Lacerda, we now yather from the 
Indian Medical Gazette that satisfactory results 
ensued upon the recent prosecution of experi- 
ments on the part of Dr Vincent Richards. We 
are told that this gentleman, having mixed per- 
manganate of potash with what he considered 
a tully fatal dose of cobra virus, hypodermically 
injected the mixture direct into a vein, without 
causing the death of the animal experimented 
upon, We must, however, receive with caution 
any statement to the effect that a never-failing 
antidote has been discovered, though we can- 
not but express the fervent hope that some 
real good may accrue from the experiments 
which are bemy conducted by so many in- 
dependent investigators; and if success be ulti- 
mately proclaimed in the present search for 
a specific in the matter of snake-bite, it might 
not prove a question of any great length, of time 
ere medical @ience would with eq felicity 
enter upon a course of experimental pele 
which might in the end light upon a succesafi 
ee allie 
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mode of treatment to be applied to a atill more 
terrible malady—namely, hydrophobia. In many 
of the pathological changes ultimately wrought, 
thie dreadful disease strikingly approximates to 
the more sudden fell stroke of snake-bite. One 
remarkable difference may, however, be noted: it 
is quite possible that all the premonitory symp- 
toms of hydrophobia may distinctly manifest 
themselves, and yet shortly pass off, leaving the 
patient but little worse than before ; but in the 
case of cobra or rattlesnake virus, it is extremely 
rare for recovery to take place when the various 
symptoms have once been fairly ushered in. A 
person fairly bitten by a cobra will be dead 
within twenty-four hours; but if bitten by 
a rabid as by a rabid cat, so much the 


worse !—hydrophobia may supervene after a period 
ranging commonly between four and ten wecks 
from tbs inception of the virus. 


We are indebted to The Scotsman for the 
following remarks upon this interesting subject : 
‘There are several substances now known to have 
the effect, when mixed with snake-venom, of 
diminishing, if not altogether destroying, its 
virulence. Mr Pedler, in a recent communication 
to the Royal Society, drew atiention to several 
of these, and especially to the chloride of 
platinum, which forms, with cobra poison, a 
recipitate highly insoluble in water, and with 
Fittle or no poisonous action. Iowever effective 
such substances may be in neutralising poison 
outside the body, they fail to overtake and 
neutralise the subtle venom once it has got the 
start in the blood. Were the chloride of platinum 
injected first, it would prubably disarm the 
poison entering behind it. 

In a recent lecture on Snakes, Profeasor Huxley 
drew attention to the fact, that the poison-bag 
of the venomous snake is simply a modification 
of the salivary gland of the harmless species. 
The fact that the salivary gland was the poison 
laboratory of the venomous snakes, appeared to 
him to point out the direction in which lay 
the solution of the difficult problem of the cause 
of snake-poisoning, and of a probable antidote 
againat it. 

*Much light hus been thrown on this subject 
by the recent researches of Selmi, Lacerda, 
and Gautier. Professor Selmi, several ycars 
ago, discovered in the putrefying bodies of 
animals cerinin poisonous substances which he 
called ptomaines, and which he found to pro- 
duce, when introduced into the living body, 
symptoms very similar to those of snake- 
poisoning. Ir Gautier’s investigations on the 
plomaines lel to the important discovery that 
those poisons are being constantly generated 
in the normal excretions of the living body, 
and that they are present in minute quantities 
in most of our tissues, being, indeed, one of 
the results of the waste continually going on 
in these. The’ more rapid the waste of tissue, 
the greater will be the quantity of those 
poisons formed ; and thus it might be expected 
that the carcase of an animal killed immedi- 
ately after prolonged and severe exertion, 
would be unwholesome; and this is a fact 
that been frequently observed. A writer 
in the Yournal of Scvence for December last 
ae the instance of a roebuck which had 

caught in a snare, and had died after a 
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“ All the persons who 
took of its flesh,” he says, “ became seriously 
and two of them, so far as he recollects, died 


prolonged struggle. 


ty 


in consequence. They were genie) it may 
be BR aearce by the exceas of plomaines gene- 
rated in the animal’s tissues. Dr Gautier then 
examined the venom of the lance-headed snake 
of eraniass and of the cobra, in each of 
which he found an alkaloid possessing all the 
properties of the ptlomaines. After tracing those 
poisons which have thus been shown to be 
normal produnts of organic existence in the 
venom of snakes, he next sought for them in 
human saliva—the product of those glands which, 
in the serpent, yield poison, From e-quarters 
of an ounce of saliva he obtained by evapora- 
tion a dry residue of four grains ; and on redis- 
Fes this in tepid water, and injecting a quan- 
tity of the liquid beneath the skin of birds, he 
found that they generally died with symptoms 
very similar to those of snake-poisoning. Some- 
thing very like “the poison of asps” may thus be 
said to have been found under our tongues; and 
Dr Gautier’s investigation throws light on the 
fact, that the bite of an enraged man or other 
animal is dangerous, and has not infrequently 
proved fatal If the venom of serpents were 
something absolutely new and unknown amon 
other animals, it would be difficult to understan: 
how, on the theory of evolution, it had been 
produced. The whole thing, however, becomes 
plain when it is found thet in the venom of 
snakes we have, in a modified and concentrated 
form, what already existed, and is still to be 
found, in the saliva of non-venomous animals. 
It is not a creation of anything new, but a 
modification of something old’ 





FADING INTO CHANGE. 


A @ravvat failing in the Summer light; 

Bright sunsets dying in the crimson West ; 

Brown leaves that fall in the quiet Autumn night ; 
A swift decay in flowers we love the best ; 

A flush of Life, slow-deepening into Rest ; 

A wintry wind beneath a threatening aky ; 
Snow-flakes that fall, and gather, and then die { 
Spring, with its changing winds and leafy vest; 
Fall Summer, with its wealth of flowers that lie 
Sparkling like gems upon a monarch’s crest ; 

Then round to Autumn! So our brief years fly, 
So run our days! Sometimes in sunshine drest, 
And oft in cloud { So fleeteth fitfully 
Each little life into the Great Eternity | a. H 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


Tus day fifty ycars ago, we issued the first 
number of Ohambers’s Journal; and here we are 
still in the land of the living, ready as far as 
possible to do our duty in the way ef attempting 
to instruct and umuse the public. The office we 
voluntarily assumed as a Journalist, is sometimes 
perhaps not very gracious, It may occasionally 
grate on the feelings of those addressed; but 
this is a matter which one with conscientious 
convictions must not regard, We would not 
needlessly try to disturb popular notions that, 
however absurd, are of no great importance. 
Many things in themselves ridiculous, are not 
worth writing about, and ought properly to be 
left. to the remedial influences of time. So much 
cannot be said of follies that trench on common- 
sense, and that, however fashionable, are mis- 
chievous in their permanent consequences. With- 
out further discussion, we go to a case in point, 
which seems to have been strangely nuevlected 
by the daily organs of public opinion. 

On a late occasion, as universally known, the 
tomb of a noble family was theftuously rifled of 
its contents. The embalmed body of the late 
Earl of Crawford and Balearres was stolen during 
the night from the elegantly adorned coffin in 
which it reposed in a vault connected with the 
family mansion of Dunecht. It does not appear 
that any of the costly trappings of the coffin were 
removed. The theft was simply that of a dead 
body, of no commercial value ; and why it should 
have been odiously abstracted, remains a mystery, 
unless it was for the purpose of being restored for 
an extorted money consideration. There stanils 
the broad fact, at which the public have been 
very much scandalised. Sympathising with the 
noble family whose feelings have been so grossly 
outraged, and sincerely anxious that the remains 
of the deceased Earl should be restored to his 
family, we seize upon the occasion of pointing 
out aa lightly as may be the error that had been 
heedlessly committed in a method of entombment 
that was susceptible of such a vile species of 
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larceny. In plain terms, why was the body of 
the deceased Earl not buried in the earth, in 
the manner pointed out by tradition, and we 
would almost say by religious obligation? If 
there be one natural law more imperative than 
another, it is that of consigning the remains of 
mortality, without unnecessary delay, to the dust 
which is the common destiny of mankind. 

The simple and affecting words in the funeral 
service, ‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’ are not to be treated with indifference. 
They enjoin that which is not only decent and 
proper, but what is agreeable to enlightened 
physical science, We would go even a little 
further. The denial of burial in this manner is 
a violation of natural rights, Ivery human 
being is entitled to claim that, after death, his 
body shall be allowed to dissolve into its ori- 
ginal elements. So far from suffering any de- 
gradation in being buried in the earth, it is 
an honour, and ought to be viewed as a pious 
realisation of a primary injunction and heritage. 
Nowhere are we with any authority taught to 
treat the body of a deccased relative as a thing 
to be stuffed with chemicals, preserved o8 o 
curiosity in an ornamented box, and laid on a 
stone shelf to fester in state for centuries, Vary 
the process of attempted preservation as we like, 
the thing is wrong, and though satisfying a 
whim, no good can come of it. 

In order to be convinced that all attempts at 
preservation of the mort] frame after death aro 
to the last degree futile, we have only to reflect 
on the conditions which necessarily attend on 
dissolution. The body is largely resolvable into 
guses that nattrally scek dispersal in the air, the 
earth, or anywhere, They musi get avay, or o 
fearful state of p-lution, dangerous to the health 
of the liviag, is the consequence. At all events, 
something very unsightly will ensue. It is there- 
fore an act of kindness to all concerned to do 
nothing to obstruct the ordinary and logg-estab- 
lished metho Vs sepulture—that is, burial in the 
earth. With a view to insure speedy dissolution 
into the original elements, a medical scientist has 












suggested burial in wicker coffins, Perhaps this 
would be to contend unnecessarily with the 
current of popular fecling, It would be enongh 
if interment were to imply the use of simple 
wooden coffins, as it used to do within our 
recollection, Deal boards, though ornamented 
according to fancy, soon perish, or at least do not 
seriously prevent the natural process of decay. 
In walking through a country churchyard, it can 
be seen that within a few years most of the 
graves have sunk to a level with the surface, 
which we may take to indicate that already ‘the 
poor inhabitant below’ has less or more mingled 
with the adjoining dust. 

Of course, these explanationa will have very 
little weight with those who habitually regulate 
their proceedings by what is thought to be fine 
or fashionable. On this large claaa of persons we 
shall accordingly press other considerations, that 
can scarcely fail to touch their feelings, Wo wish 
them to have some regard for the dend. It will 
not do to place the remains of a dear relative, 
embalmed or unembalmed, in a durable leaden 
coffin, ond think that a grand thing has been 
effected. There must be a consideration of the 
consequences to the deceased, who, if they could 
speak, would declare that they had been subjected 
to a grievous outrage. To make this plain, we 
shall try to relate what has fallen under our 
notice. 

Two or three years ago, it was our fute to in- 
spect officially certain vaults in an ancient church 
of much historical interest that was undergoing 
repairs, The object was to ascertain beyond a 
doubt who had heen buried in three leaden coffins. 
They were doubtless great personages, but there 
was nothing to tell us who they were, and it was 
expected that we might find inscriptions of some 
kind, to throw light on the subject. The coflna, 
though they had ‘been originally as strong as lead 
could make them, had been entombed from a 
century toa century anda half Their condition 
was lamentable. The lead was here and there 
broken into large fissures, through the forcible 
explosion of confined gnaes, and it was not difficult 
to distinguish the contenta. AJL had been em- 
balmed. according to the best rules of art, But 
the resuli showed how miserable had been the 
effort to secure an imitation of immortality. The 
appearance of the bodies generally was that of 
rogged skeletons dipped in tar, black, horrible, 
and repulsive; the whole a puinful satire on the 
so-called embalming system. One of the bodics 
was that of a nobleman of high rank, To think 
of a man in his social position, who had figured in 
gorgeous pageants, being condemned after death, 
by the over-kind solicitude of relatives, to a fate 
too revolting for description. Had he been a 
parish pauper, he would have been buried in the 
earth, and his body would long since have mould- 
ered into dust, while the exuberant gases would 
have been harmlessly wafted away in the gentle 
‘ag that serve to give life to the vegetable 
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world, Being a nobleman, he had been, by way 
of distinction, laid in a leaden coffin, and placed 
in a gloomy vault, liable to become a piteous 
spectacle to future generations. 

One of these leaden coffins more rent in pieces 
than the others, contained a form which was 
recognised by a medical gentleman present to be 
the remains of a young female, probably a young 
lady of quality in her day, admired for her beauty 
and the splendour of her long yellow tresscs. 
What a fate had been hers. On touching the 
head, a part of the scalp came off, along with a 
stream of hair that doubtless had at one time been 
the pride of the wearer. Melancholy sight! 
And why had the body of this gentle creature 
with her flowing tresses been consigned to u 
condition that brought it under the gaze of a 
body of official investigators, more than a century 
after dissolution, instead of being decorously laid 
in the dust, there to sink into “the undisturbed 
rest that had been beneficently destined by its 
Creator? Let those who maintain the practice 
of entombing in leaden coffins and vaults, answer 
the question. 

Unwillingly, we have touched on this painful 
topic, in order, if possible, that the public may be 
led to give some consideration to a method of 
sepulture, which we, and inany others, hold to be 
altogether erroneous, if not absolutely mischiey- 
ous, As concerns the general weal, it may matter 
little, except as affording a bad example, that 
certain noble families should adhere to the 
practice of entombing in vaults in the manner 
we have feebly pictured. A very different thing 
must be said when we refer to the interment of | 
distinguished individuals in Westminster Abbey. 
The body of the greatest. man who ever lived is, 
after all, only a picce of decaying mortality, and 
we can see no reason why it is to be treated 
differently from the rest of the human race. 
Let honours by all means be showered on his 
memory ; let every possible respect be paid in 
accompanying his remains to the tomb; but let ! 
that tomb be in the open air, under the canopy 
of heaven, where flowers may blossom on his 
grave. On no account, should it be laid in a 
leaden or other species of durable coffin, and 
placed in a confined situation under e roof. 

With a firmly entertained opinion on this point, 
we respectfully object to the growing practice of 
entombment of individuals honoured by the 
nation, in Westminster Abbey. If such honours | 
are to be conferred, let there be an open-air 
spot selected for the purpose, a Valhalla worthy 
of a great and wealthy nation. It is to be 
regretted that the grand old fane, on which all 
look with admiration, is begun to be spoken of 
as likely soon to be in a condition dangerous to 
the public health. Already it haa been hinted 
that quicklime should be employed to quell 
the pestilential exhalations that, in spite of 
all precautions, escape from the graves under- 
neath the pavement. Expedients of this kind 
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will but feebly stem the evil. Nature cannot 
long be outraged with impunity. The pent-up 
gases will continue to force their way to the 
surface, and communicate a stuffiness to the 
atmosphere, that ventilation may attempt to 
assuage, but cannot possibly extinguish. 

We could say much more on a subject so 
abounding in practical application ; but perhaps 
it is not necessary to go into further details. 
Fashion has established usages which, though 
indefensible, are almost too inveterate to be 
upset, or even to be the subject of remonstrance. 
The impropriety of burial in populous cities has 
been recognised by the legislature in sundry 
enactments. So far, a step has been taken in the 
right direction. There seem, however, to be still 
exceptional cases which the law does not touch. 
Looking to the practice as concerns Westminster 
Abbey, there appears to be no let or hindrance to 
intermural interment. The end in this case, we 
believe, is supposed to justify the means, no 
matter what inconvenience or absurdities may 
ensue, As is customary in England, statesmen 
will look on with calm indifference so long as 
there is no particular clamour; while Fashion 
insists that there ought to be no deviations from 
customs sanctioned by the established practices of 
a past cra, Beit so. We have uttered our note 
of warning, and trust it may be taken in good 
part by those who are more specially concerned. 
What we have said, we believe to be true and 
deserving of earnest attention. Were our sugges- 
tions acted on, they would do a great deal more 
than put a top to the scandalous rifling of 
funeral vaulta. They would serve to introduce a 
degree of common-sense into a custom that bears 
on the welfare and happiness of the community. 

W. 0. 





MR PUNCH, 
OR THE DRAMA AT THE STREET CORNER 


Aw unnatural squeaking, merry and shrill, heralds 
the drama at the street corner. Forthwith there 
is a scamper of little tatterdemalions, a rush of 
nursemaids, and a more gradual assembling of 
folks richer in spare time than in anything else. 
The squeaking is the voice of Punch, No human 
organs unaided could afflict the ear with so loud 
and high a talking treble. In Mr Punch’s 
utterance there are professional secrets involved. 
Every one is free to know that there ia in use a 
little apparatus formed of two bits of metal and a 
dise of some stuff like silk, held completely inside 
the showman’s mouth ; but what the metal is, and 
what the stuff is, the showman will respectfully 
decline to tell, saying only that it is not a 
whistle, nor a but ‘an unknown tongue—a 
secret of the purfession’ The ‘unknown tongues’ 
offered for eagle at a high price, are of an in- 
ferior kind; for there are many sorts, one 
for the open air, another fur use in the house, 
different ones for speaking and for singing—and 
for selling. The man can speak in his ordinary 
Voice, or even take a drink, without letting the 
apparatus be seen by taking it out of his mouth; 


and novices in ‘the purfession’ have to practise 
continually for months on this unmusical in- 
strument in out-of-the-way corners of parks and 
commons before they are perfect in its use. 

At the sound of this shrill shrieking and 
squeaking, while the crowd gathers, staring at 
the upright box with eyes and mouths ready 
to laugh at anything, a still greater number fly 
from the unknown tongue in supreme disdain. 
Punch and Judy is, to them, the essence of 
vulgarity—only what common people like, There 
is a general objection even to giving Punch a 
passing glance, albeit he is exerting himself with 
his whole body and a cudgel to the extreme of 
puppet energy. But, after all, ye contemptuous 
folk, there were two men managing that very 
vulgar show. A dog was there too, a living 
and intelligent professional dog with a red-and- 
blue collar, stared at and curiously examined 
by the street dogs when they meet him off 
the stage, 

And think you, when two men and a do 
are working all day from street to street wit 
these poor puppets and a stock-in-trade of pre- 
tended jollity, is it not worth while to give a 
thought for once to what it is all about? The 
most popular of novelists, clear of siyht and quick 
of sympathy, did not think it beneath notice. His 
attraction towards the contrasts of life and the 
oddities of human nature, led him to mingle Punch 
and Judy with the history of Little Nell, than 
whom he never imagined a hervine more spiritu- 
ally beautiful or more exquisitely refined. Out of 
their meeting came a scene of most complex 
impressions. Litule Nell, in the churchyard, 
stitching the dilapidated Judy together, while 
Codlin and Short mend their puppes among the 
tombstones, and the old man Jovks on with 
childish interest and with his vacant smile—this 
makes a wonderful focus of solemn and ludicrous 
ideas, the real and the unreal; the grotesque, the 
vulgar, and the mercenary, side by side with the 
beauty of innocence and tenderness, and all the 
great human sorrows of the worn-out mind and of 
the beggared child, The idea of the showman 
Short sccretly wishing in his rough way to guard 
the helpless pair from falling into worse hands, 
is just the kind of pleading for the good heart 
of the poor that we expect to find mixed 
with the fancies of one who knew them well 
He took the showmen into his story for the 
same reason that he took heroes and heroines 
—because they were human; and he never con- 
founded them with their puppets. But for the 
puppets too, and for the show, he had a hankering 
sympathy; or how could he have hit upon zo apt 
a description of the sad lot of Punch travelling 
in hia private capacity: ‘Here was that beaming 
Punch, utterly devoid of spine, all slack an 
drooping in a dark box, with his legs doubled up 
ronnd his neck, and not one of his social qualities 
remaining.” 

In Italy, Punch and Judy in its present form is 
nearly three centuries old. It was introduced into 
England by Piceini—called by his successors 
Porsini—who died about forty years ago, after 
having exhibited his show for half a century. 
The puppet play, in which Addison saw, Panch 
in the days of @ .cen Aune, was quite a different 
thing. Addison speaks in the Spectator of the two 
shows as ‘the opera ut the Haymarket, and that 
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under the little Piazza in Covent Garden—the 
two leading diversions of the town ;’ and a loqua- 
cious showman will still describe his drama ‘in 
two hacts’ as ‘not a comedy, neither a tragedy— 








the Covent Garden Piazza danced with ‘a well- 
disciplined pig ;’ and various stories were shown 
in the box theatre on different days, from Old 
Testament tales down to Whittington and his Cat. 
But though every Punch that ever squeaked is a 
cousin of the Italian Puncinello—or Policinello— 
the Punch that married Judy dates from the 
Italian play-writer Silvio Florillo, about 1600, and 
the coming to England of that particular Punch 
and his indestructible Judy dates from old 
Piccini. 

It may give further interest, though perhaps 
not thanks, to Piccini’s memory, to add that he is 
regarded also as the father of all that play upon 
barrel-organs. He got money at an almost incred- 
ible rate, and spent it as frecly as it came. When 








Punch and Judy, he found the old showman at 
work still, aged and miserably poor, putting up at 
a public-house in ‘the Coal Yard,’ Drury Lane, 
From the Coal Yard, Piccini bay removed once— 
to St Giles’ Workhouse, where he died a pauper, 
after having in his day caused an incalculable 
amount of Jaughing and brightening of poor faces, 
and of childish faces poor and rich. This man is 
said to have made at one time as much as ten 
pounds a day; his puppets were known to high 
and low, and it is recorded against at least one 
Sccretary of State, that in the midst of business 
the voice of Punch could lure him round the 
corner, As the show lccame more common, 
Punch’s income dwindled away. According to 
Mr Mayhew, to whom we are indebted for many 
secrets of the ‘London poor,’ the exhibitors of 
Punch and Judy forty years ago collected five 
pounds a week in the lut; while now, though 
they still are few enough for every showman to 
know all the others, and where they are through- 
out the country, each pair only barely make 
their living. They have to tramp for it many 
miles a day, while one of them exhausts himself 
with the strain of several hours of the instrument 
in the mouth, and the other, who plays the reed 
and drum at each ‘pitch,’ has to carry half'a hun- 
dredweight of stage and properties in transit from 
one pitch to another. Their stock of puppets is 
expensive, costing several pounds if it be new; 
there is a large quantity of cloth and tinsel, the 
doctor requires the luxury of an ermine wig, and 
the head of each fizure costs some shillings when 
it comes from the hand of the special Punch-and- 
Judy carver. 

Latterly the dialorue has changed, the coarser 
elements of the original being omitted in the 
modern versions; and the live Toby is a 
further improvement, for Piccini had only a 
stuffed dog where now an intelligent animal is 
hoisted to the proscenium—much against his 
will if the truth be told, and with a shame- 
faced air of feeling too shaky in his part and 
too big to bite Punch. The length of the 
performance, the dialogue, and the characters, 
all vary with the whim of the showman. 
Originally, the dramatis persone were Punch, 
Scarainouch, the Baby—always nameless, though 
imperishable as the Phenix—a Courtier—intro- 
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but a hopera!’ In those old times the Punch of 















Cruikshank made his sketches of the progress of 
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duced for the purpose of taking off his hat with 
one hand, ne stretching up suddenly with a 
yard of calico neck—a Servant, a Blind Beggar. 
man, a Constable, a Police Officer, Jack Ketch, 
Sathanas—sometimes called the Rooshan Bear, 
to i ay the eensibilities of the audience—Toby 
the dog, Hector the horse, Judy, and Pretty Polly, 
who awakened feslousy in that formidable lady’s 
bosom, and Ted to the cudgel-wielding which 
thenceforth found no end. The properties were : 
the bell wherewith Punch annoyed his neigh- 
bours, jocosely making them by dint of torture 
agree with him that it was an organ, a fiddle, a 
trumpet, or a drum; the hangman’s gallows and 
ladder; a second back-scene with a prison win- 
dow; and a large supply of short coffins shown 
by the reproduction of one, into which the puppet 
victim was doubled and tidily packed ty the 
hands of Punch himeelt. 

Any public character was also introduced, 
from Bonaparte, or the candidate at an elec- 
tion, down to Joe Grimaldi, Grimaldi remains 
under the name of Joey; others lave passed 
away, or come fitfully, There was a Ghost added 
te the original version, but that awful sheeted 
Being now sometimes remains in the shades 
below. There was a Distinguished Foreigner 
called in to minister to the vulgar contempt for 
‘foreigners’ by saying nothing but ‘ shallaballah !’ 
There was at another time a certain Jones, the 
true owner of Toby, who agreed with Punch to 
struggle for that valuable property till there was 
risk of dragging the dog in two. Altogether, it 
is a shifting and changing drama, but its main 
elements are always the same; and Punch and 
Judy, with its upright theatre frame and box of 
limp grotesque puppets, has crossed the Atlantic 
and even reached the shadow of the Andes; while 
eastward Mr Punch has travelled also, and his 
familiar squeak has drawn a pig-tailed crowd 
about him as himself a Distinguished Foreigner 
in the streets of Canton. 

But for his personal character, and for the 
morality of this tragic drama, we can say nothing. 
If we consider his character at all, we must shake 
our heads at Mr Punch; though before our heads 
were so high, we have all shaken with laughing 
at him. If he wera not a puppet, we could not 
tolerate such a monster—a merry monster too; 
and Mr Punch may congratulate himself that the 
interest in him is worn out among great dignitaries 
now, or the Lord Chamberlain’s attention might 
be called to his frightful career of crime and its 
shocking triumph. Punch not only kills the wife 
of his bosom, the baby, the doctor, the beadle, 
and any number of other characters that chance 
to visit him, except the clown, whose agility, even 
in escaping, wins his favour; he wades through 
all the slaughter with the most rampant hilarity ; 
he ensnares and hangs the hangman; he first 
cheats and then slays his Satanic majesty himself, 
and finally, uplifting that shapeless heap of horror 
upon the end of his atick, he whirls below with an 
extra squeaking flourish of victory. He also avows 
8 cultivated taste which ought to debar him from 
brutality. He sings the baby to sleep with the 
lullaby from Guy Mannering, or o travesty of it; 
he professes a joy in music when he is performing 
on his big bell, or as he facetiously calls it in 
these days, his piano-sixty ; he declares a passion 
of poetic admiration for Judy the moment before 
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he causes her to flee, mortally injured, for the 
interference of the beadle. FPiccini introduced 
into the original version a pretty enough can- 
gonetia with native words and melody fresh from 
the Italian streets, and put it into the mouth of 
this misoreant. The little song, Quando pens’io a 
la mia bella, has been translated : 





In reality, the play depends for po ity upon 
the grotesque aspect of the figures, the mystery of 
their moving with such agility, the rapid liveliness 
of the plot, and the impudent jokes and horse- 
play, which are always the fun to make a street 
crowd grin and laugh, It is the puppets, inde- 
pendent of the plot, that furnish the amusement 
: . of children, They do not know, nor would 
bil agen peak fae jewel, they care to know, that a dexterous hand works 
on vo os fair and yet tered: Punch, with one finger in his nodding head, and 
‘You're enough to drive me mad, a thumb and finger up his armless sleeves; and 
for the younger ones—ay, and for some of the 


On your lover take some pity, older ones too—it is the puppets themselves 


‘And relieve hia bitter emart. that peak in squeaking voices, The murderous 
Think you Heaven has made you pretty stick held so deftly, if awkwardly, between both 
But to break your lover's heart? hands, the wooden i and knock-down blowa, 
suggest no horror to the little people—nor to the 


There is a touch of sixteenth century fragments, | hig ‘people either. The diminutive things with 
‘To Phyllis’ and ‘To Chloe,’ about the last lines, thelr lite bodies and sounding timber hen, are 
Tt must have been an alarmingly sudden change, | too obviously puppets for their murder to be 
when the constable rushed in upon the close of the | shocking. If the squeaks became frightened 
song, and Punch, slaying him, rejoiced over his | screams, and sank to moans ; if the prostrate Judy 
corpse to the tune of ‘Green grow the Rashes, 0!’ | bled even the plainest of red paint; if there was 
The final catastrophe has always remained the any simulation of suffering such as wo see on the 
same. Inthe more complete versions the black | larcer stage—then the crowd would cease to laugh 
and horned visitor presents himself first to demand | Punch would be 2 miscreant indeed, and the Lo 
‘Mr Punch that was hanged ;’ the imperturbable | Chumberlain—or Policeman X—would interfere at 
hero gives him the coffined hangman in the most | the street corner. But as it is, the little drama, 
off-hand manner, and cheats him while they | though its palmy days of novelty are over, is sure 
exchange politenesses, But whether this scene be | to flourish long, All the children like Paneh, and 
included or not, the arch-enemy is always the last | ihe young generations are fresh always, thongh 


victim, Once, it is said, a showman tried to! Punch be fresh no longer. He still attends their | 
reform this fearful drama, and a5 & more proper j juvenile parties, but not so meny as he was asked * 
ending, made his Satanic majesty carry off Punch; | tu once—four of a night—lucky rover! if his own : 


but the crowd dispersed ; his comrade of the reed ; joasts be true. Children are pleased with him, if 
and drum could not get a copper in the hat; the | they be truly childish at all, from the little ladies 
attempt had to be given up, and public opinion in | in evening white and the beaux in knickerbockers, 
favour of Mr Punch had its sway hencetorth, and | down to the ragged boys and girls, with faces 
he his triumph, regardless of the proprieties, No | quite as happy, running through the mud after 


doubt the plot owes part of its popularity to the |the show. So perceiving him to be a favourite | 


with the little oues—and is not that a certificate 
of character ?—and trusting he has but a wooden 
semblance of wickedness, we find ourselves saying 
to Punch, in the words of the poct: ‘With al 
thy faults, I love thee still!’ 
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A BTORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER IV.—HIRAM ‘LOOKS AROUND FOR SOME- 
THING TO GET A LIVIN’ at.’ 


Tue Black Horse at Brierham was not a luxurious 
hostel, but it satisfied Hiram Search. It was an 
casy matter to satisfy him just then, and even 
the Black Horse was more attractive to a weary 
man than the open ficlds. Hiram was hungry 
as well us tired; and the unpretending inn had 
bread-and-cheese and cider, all home-made and 
wholesome. The landlord, discerning Hiram’s 
foreign extraction by his tongue, pressed him 
to eat. ‘1 shall Sep ’ee vorpence whatever ‘ee 
gets outside’ sn,’ said the landlord ; ‘zo ced better 
take thy vill’ He was not the man to go 
Lack from this hospitable invitation ; but Hiram 
accepted it in such good faith, that the watching 
landlord grew a¢ ptical of profit on his custom. 
‘You be main hungry, aperiently, mote,’ said 
the landlord. Hiram was too busy to waste 
* 


belabouring of beadles and policemen, and to 
this naughty conduct, too, the Lord Chamberlain 

might object; it is on a level with the delight of 

the crowd at the pantomime, when the clown runs 

the perennial hot poker through the policeman’s 

body. 

Naughty too, it is, that the people should ap- 
pland the onslaught upon the gentleman of the 
ermine wig; he is naturally disgusted with his 
‘stick-lickrish—physic! physic! physic !? c 

| 





out in a wooden tune on his own head; but this 
is clearly an unwarrantable satire upon a learned 
profession, and an insinuation that physicians 
prescribe what they would not relish—as if they 
could prescribe anything that anybody would 
relish! So also does the victory over the hang- 
man call forth similar wicked applets, when 
the adroit Punch, pleading that he never was 
hanged before and does not know how to do it, 
lures the head of that obliging official into the 
noose to show him the way. All this is bad 
enough ; but what is to be said of the fatal 
skirmish with Judy i—what of the flinging of 
the baby ‘out of winder” and in among an 
unfeeling crowd? Perhaps, that it is an unfeel- 
ing baby. But that is a poor excuse, Clearly 
the drama does not bear investigation from a 
moral point of view. The only poetical justice 
in it 1s dealt out by Toby, when he barke in 
protest, and then lays obstinate hold of Punch by 
the nose; and yet Punch never hurts Toby. 
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breath in answer. He raised his eyes to 
the landlord’s face and nodded, and then went 
on with « relishing eip at the cider. The host 


watched with more philosophy than might have 
been expected of him, until at last, with a sigh 
of pure contentment, Hiram pushed away the 
brown home-made loaf and the white crumbling 
cheese, and doubling up the huge clasp-knife, 


returned it to his pocket. After solemnly 
enjoying a pipe, he paid his bill and went to 
bed, in a room with « sloping roof. Small 


as the room was, there were two beds in it, and 
on one of them lay a hulking fellow in heavy 
highlows and a patched suit of cords. A resting- 
place of any sort was too precious to be quar- 
relled with ; and Hiram, having partly undressed, 
made sure of the safety of his money, and lay 
down, He was asleep in twenty seconds, and 
never moved until the rays of the morning sun 
struck through the uncurtained window and 
awoke him. He turned over, to avoid the glare, 
and became conscious of his patched and hob- 
nailed companion, who was snoring terrifically. 
Hiram took up one of his own boots and eronpae 
it noisily upon the floor. The man ceased to 
snore, and by-and-by sat up, yawning and rub- 
bing his eyes, and grumbling in a sleepy under- 
tone. 

©Nice mornin’, ain’t it?’ said Hiram. 

The hobnailed man looked surlily round, and 
anathematised the nice morning; then arising, 
he shook himself, rumpled his coarse red hair 
with his freckled hands, reached out for a rabbit- 
skin cap, and, in completion of his simple toilet, 

ut it on, and began to smoke. Hiram gathered 
is few belongings, and went down-stairs to the 
inn-yard, where he refreshed himeelf at the pump. 
The people of the house were astir already, and 
one or two heavy fellows, who looked like 
quarrymen, were tuking a morning drink at the 
bar. The entrance of a policeman created some 
sensation, and the quarrymen moved uneasily, 
as in the presence of a native enemy. The 
official with loud dignity demanded the landlord, 
who appeared before him smiling in a propitia- 
tory manner and proffering drink, 

*T’ve got information 2s Corduroy Jim is here,’ 
said the policeman loudly. 

Hiram, polishing himself on oa jack-towel in 
the yard, heard this statement, and wondered 
casually whether Corduroy Jitn was the man 
who had shared his room last night. Ho looked 
up to the window, and saw the red-headed man 
busy at the fastening. 

‘No affair o' mine, said Hiram, and entered, 
still towelling himeelf. 

‘Zo a be, Mister Blunt,’ said the landlord. 

‘Well, 1 want him,’ returned the officer, all 
importance. 

t have he been a-doin’ of?’ inquired the 
host. 

‘Old game,’ returned the officer—‘ poachin’.— 
Where is he? Let’s have a look at him’ The 
policeman said this with a waggish air, as though 
there were somehow a joke in it; and the quarry- 
men eave him the laugh which his glance 
demanded. 

‘He be up-stair,’ said the landlord. ‘He slep’ 
hero last night, along o’ that young mau.’ 

The official regarded ‘that young man’ thus 
indicated, and bent upon him a brow of stern 
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severity, as though the circumstance had clothed 
him with suspicion ; but Hiram sue uatriog tas 
gaze with a wink and a friendly nod, the glance 
of authority dwindled and faded ; and the police- 
man, who waa a little young at his business, 
looked sheepish. 

‘Show way,’ he said, recovering a sense 
of his importance; and he and the landlord 
marched hegvily up-stairs, Hiram pricked up his 
ears and listened. There was heard a sudden 
clatter as of hobnailed boots in the paved yard, 
and the owner of the rabbit-skin cap and the 
corduroys was seen in the act of climbing a low 
wall, Down came the landlord and the police- 
man roaring ‘Stop him!’ Nobody seemed to 
feel a call in that direction, and the officer went 
in pursuit alone. 

*Drabbit un!’ said the landlord. ‘He haven't 
paid for ’s bed. He must ha’ dropped out o’ 
winder !? 

Away went the corduroys, and away, a hun- 
dred yards behind, went the representative of 
law, Law came up hand over hand, and then, 
his breath failing suddenly, stood disconsolate, and 
watched the hobnails glinting away into the 
distance. Thus foiled, the officer had no mind 
to return to the Black Horse, but took his melan- 
choly way across the meadows to report his 
failure. The excitement of the chase having 
subsided, it came out that the landlord had a 
double grievance. The illegal sportsman had 
not only left his bill unpaid, but he had left 
a contract unfulfilled. The landlord had engaged 
him to mend hall-a-dozen cane-seated chairs, and 
the mending process had gone no further than 
the cutting away of the old canes, 

‘An’ now,’ mourned the landlord, ‘JZ ain't 

ot ne'er a cheer for nobody to set on in my 

ouse. An’ as like as naht, it ull be a twel’month 
avore a cheer-mender puts his foot inside the 
county.’ 

‘What’s your pay for the job?’ inquired 
Ttiram. 

The Iandlord named his price; and after a 
little chaffering, Hiram undertook the work ; 
and being provided with the slips of split cane 
and the simple tools left behind by the illegal 
sportsman, he sat down in the shade, lit a pipe, 
ond surveyed his task with the eye of a master 
of the chair-mending craft, It may be worth 
while to say that the work was utterly new to 
him. 
‘Naow,’ said the wily Hiram, with an unsented 
chair in one hand and a bundle of canes in the 
other, ‘what’s your notion? Is theer any par- 
tic’lar style you fancy?’ 

The landlord didn’t know as how there was. 

‘Ain't you got another cane-seated cheer in 
the house? Very well, then. You’d like ’em 
to match, I reckon. Bring the cane-seated arm- 


‘| cheer out, an’ Jet me have a look at it.—That’s 


right. The armcheer’s like the father o' the 
fam’ly, an’ you can’t help wantin’ the childern 
to feature him, a little. 

Hiram heving procured the desired model, 
examined it closely, and fell into the work with 
marvellous quickness. Before he had been at 
it an hour, he was caning away with the greatest 
dexterity, and whistling at his labour as cheerful 
as the throstle. 

‘Wherever one man glips out,’ said Hiram to 
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cont aay 
himself in the pauses of his music, ‘there’s room 
for enother to slip in. We air so tight wedged 
on this effete old any that if a man once gets 
outside the crowd, he finds it hard to shoulder 
in again. But if a feller keeps his eyes peeled, 
somebody's pe-rennially fallin’ over the edge into 
general space, an’ then there’s room for another 
pair o’ feet to stand in, Young man in the skin- 
cap ain’t likely to assoom this route again for some 
while. I'll conduct his business for him.’ 

The first chair being completed, he surveyed 
the work of his hands with smiling admiration ; 
end having sat upon it to test ita firmness, he 
admired it anew. 

‘Tt is sing’lar, meditated Hiram, ‘how pretty 
a thing looks when a man's done it himeelf. A 
cheer-bottom is not an artistic object, regarded 
in the abstract; but this yer arrangement looks 
real nice, I dew declare. Whatever a man does, 
he puts a bit of himself into it, an’ then he 
thinks it’s handsome. Human natur’,’ pursued 
the philosopher, beginning on another chair, 
‘would prob’ly work very rusty if it wa’n’t 
greased with a little self-appreciation. That is 
so. Now, only this mornin’ to see that gell in 
the house here amilin’ at herself in a scrap o’ 
lookin’-glass ; an’ yet if she was to see that head 
of hers on top of any other gell’s figger, she’d 
laff at it, An’ then to see me lookin’ at a cheer- 
bottom as if I Joved it—smirkin’ at it, like a 
candidate at a voter—just because I’ve put it 
together, We air curious critters, sir; an’ no 
man ig free from human frailty’ 

His thin clever fingers made no stay whilst 
he thus communed with himself, talking in a 
low continuous nasal hum, with only one word 
audible here and there. He seemed by this time 
as well accustomed to the work as if it had been 
his daily occupation; and when the landlord 
came out to look at him, no suspicion that Hiram 
was an amateur chair-mender crossed his mind. 
Hiram finished his work, and the landlord paid 
the stipulated price. 

‘If you happen to have the half-sovereign I 
changed last night,’ said Hiram, ‘I should like 
to have it back again. 

The landlord had that one half-sovereign and 
no other; and Hiram gave silver in exchange 
for it. Some of the canes remaining over, and 
the landlord claiming them, Hiram chaffered for 
them; and went his way with a few loose six- 
pences to keep the half-sovereign company, and 
a new trade in his fingers. He approached 
London by a devious route, going out of his 
way to any little town where the new trade 
seemed likely to thrive. Living sparely, and 
working wherever he found a chance, he throve 
80 well that he reached the great city with a 
total stock of fifty shillings, prepared to begin 
the world anew. At first ake ondon struck 
him as being more than a trifle dingy and oppres- 
sive, and he was tired with a long day’s tramp. 
Bui having secured a cheap lodging and refreshed 
himself by an hour's rest, he strolled out again 
on a journey of observation. 

*Twopence all the way,’ yelled an omnibus 
conductor, hanging on by his strap at a remark- 
able angie and gesticulating eres 

‘Be at rest, young man,’ said Hiram serenely; 
‘I will travel all the way.’ He tendered two- 
pence. 
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*Pay when ha get down,’ said the conductor, 

‘Here’s a land for trust an’ confidence,’ said 
Hiram to himself. ‘How does he know when 
a mah has twopence?’? He sat on the knifeboard 
and amoked, surveying London. ‘I've read some- 
where,” he mused, ‘thut in this triflin’ village 
a man dies every five minutes, That’s a chance 
each five minutes to them that’s left. Now, I've 
been here three hours, an’ if my statistics air 
correct, I’ve missed six-and-thirty chances already. 
It’s real ghastly to think of, if it’s true, an’ I 
suppose it is, ‘Twelve tragedies an hour, Twelve 
sufferin’ souls relieved from twelve sufferin’ bodies 
every hour in this amazin’ congregation.’ Hiram’s 
thoughts were growing grave, and London was 
beginning to Jay hold of him, as it does with 
all men who can think and feel. Out of the loud 
noise and hurrying crowds of Whitechapel, the 
omnibus rolled on to the solemn quiet which lies 
when the business of the day is done about the 
Exchange and the Bank and deserted Cheapside. 
‘Looks as if there’d been a plague here,’ thought 
the stranger. The streets were as sparsely peopled 
as those of his native village. 

As the omnibus travelled to what seemed a 
new city, all glare and gloom, the conductor came 
to the roof to collect his fares. He was a red- 
faced young man, with signs of drink upon him— 
hlotched, blear-eyed, and puffy. His hot breath 
struck a blast of gin full in the traveller's face, 
and Hiram turned his head away disgusted. At 
that second the vehicle lurched slightly; there 
was a cry from one of the passengers ; and Hiram 
looking round, missed the figure of the conductor. 
The man had fallen backwards from the root, and 
lay upon the stony pavement with his limbs 
abroad and his blotched face uppermost. The 
driver arrested his horses; the passengers de- 
scended, and ran to the prostrate figure ; people 
from the pavements and the shops made a crowd 
about it, 

‘Stand clear!’ cried Hiram. ‘Give the man 
a breath of air.” He raised the helpless head and 
shoulders; and those in the inner circle pressed 
back end forced a little space. ‘Get a glasa of 
water, somebody,’ said Hiram, passing a firm but 

entle hand over the man’s limbs, ‘Right arm's 

roke’ he said after this brief examination. A 
glass of water was handed over the heads of the 
crowd, and reached him half empty. In the con- 
ductor’s fall, a handful of copper and silver money 
had been thrown from the leathern pouel he 
carried, and one or two men busied themselves 
in picking up the scattered coins. One scarecrow, 
who had picked up half a crown, was making 
off with it, when Hiratm’s long arm and lean fin- 
gers shot out after him and seized him, ‘Hand 
over!’ said Hiram ; and the quaking wretch sur- 
rendered his booty, and slipped into the crowd, 
glad to hide himself. The others, with that 
mechanical surrender to any seeming of authority 
which is the most noticenble characteristic of men 
in crowds, followed suit, and laid their findings 
in Hiram's outstretched palm. By this time, the 
driver hac -cumbrously released himself from 
straps and wrappages, and had made his nh to 
his injured colleagne’s side, followed by a police- 
man, <A cab was called, and the man was driven 
to a hospital.* The people dispersed. Some of 
the passenyers, who were scrupulous, paid their 
fares to the driver. Others, who were not, aveiled 
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themselves of the accident, and economised. 
Hiram resumed his seat upon the omnibus 

*T can’t take no passengers without a conductor,’ 
said the driver. ‘It’s agen the law. I’m a-goin’ 
to drive ‘ome now.’ 

‘I’ve got some money 
feller,” said Hlirom, ‘an! 

0} narter, 

PPA “eight; responded the driver. The ‘bus 
rolled on again, this time to the Sompony ! offices, 
where the driver told his tele, and Hiram sur- 
rendered the money. 

* Much obliged to you, I’m sure,’ said the official 
in charge; ‘but you necdn’t have taken the 
trouble, You might have given it to the 
driver,’ 

‘Well, said Hiram, ‘I didn’t want to lose a 
chance. I only reached London to-night, an’ 
I’m lookin’ around for somethin’ to get a livin’ at. 
Wherever one man gets broke, ‘pears to me 
another’s wanted to take his spies an’ till your 
man’s mended, I’m game to take hisn.’ 

‘We are rather short of hands just now,’ said 
the official in charge. 

‘Mind, mister,’ pursued Hiram, ‘I don’t want 
to take no man’s cheese from between his teeth ; 
but I’m game to hold that man’s place an’ keep 
it warm till you’ve got him mended.’ 

The official smiled, and asked: ‘Can you get 
anybody to give you a character, or be surety 
for you?’ 

‘I don’t know a creetur in the city,’ returned 
Hiram ; ‘but mebbe that’ll do for surety” He 
laid two pounds upon the desk. ‘The job ain't 
the sort that takes seven years’ apprenticeship 
to learn, is it?? 

‘Why, no, said the other, smiling again. 
‘Come hera ‘in the morning at half-past seven 
o'clock, and theyll give you an answer at 
once’ Hiram took up his money, and retired, 
having made a note of the address, Pausing 
now and then to ask his way, he walked back 
to his lodgings, 


LAMBETH ART POTTERY. 


Tre double mass of red-brick building rising from 
the level of the Albert Embankment, and flanked 
by a soaring shalt of some architectural pretension, 
must be a familiar object to many of our readers. 
Beneath its roof is still carried on an industry, 
localised on the spot since 1610, Lut which in this 
particular factory has received considerable exten- 
sion and development from the enterprise of its 
proprietors, the Messrs Doulton, Lambeth pottery, 
in its most characteristic form—for the modern 
Doulton ware includes many variations on the 
original type—is what is technically known as 
stoneware, supplying an intermediate link between 
porcelain and earthenware. As a familior example 
of its peculiarities, we may take the common 
manufacturers’ ink-jar, in which we have the 
native whitey-brown hue of the clay unaltered, 
bat glazed with o surface coating of vitreous 
enamel. Now the nature of this glaze, and the 
manner of its application, fourm the cardinal dis- 
tinction between the various products of ceramic 
att, Its use is not merely to give that exquisite 
polish of texture which repels defilement, and is 
80 daintily pleasant to the touch ; but primarily, 
to render the naturally porous clay impermeable 
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to water, and thereby fit the vessels constructed of 
it for their most obvious function. This end is 
attained among uncivilised peoples, by smearing 
the heated carthenware with tallow; and the 
Italian and Spanish water-jara at the preaent day 
are in similar fashion rubbed with wax, thus 
rendering them water-tight at the cost of cleanli- 
ness, The Greeks and Etruscane used for the 
same purpose, a carbonaceous glaze, liable to wear 
off in handling; but the Egyptians were from an 
early date acquainted with the art of vitrifying 
ware, a discovery supposed to be due to the acci- 
dental observation of the effect of fire in glazing 
the bricks of an oven. 

Italian Majolica is earthenware which, after 
firing, has been covered with ao thin coating of 
white earth, and then enamelled with a composi- 
tion of the oxides of tin and lead. The whiteness 
and hardness of the surface are proportionate to 
the increased quantity of the former ingredient, 
and the inferior description of ware, or mesza 
majolica, is glazed with lead oxide alone. This 
ue metallic varnish imparts to the ware that 
pes y lustre, whose secret, believed to have 

m learned by the Italian potters from the 
Moors of Spain, Bernard Palissy spent life and 
fortune in trying to discover. Porcelain, on the 
other hand, originally composed of finer clay, 
owes its texture to a thin coating of true glass, 
evenly formed over its surface under exposure to 
a very high temperature, by which its substance 
is pe vitrified throughout. But porcelain 
and earthenware, while differing in the composition 
of their surface enamel, resemble each other in that 
they receive it in the stage technically known as 
* biscuit,’ after they have undergone the first firing. 
Plunged then into a solution of the glaze constitu- 
ents, these substances furm a white efflorescence 
over the porous clay, after it has absorbed the 
fluid in which they were dissolved, The process 
is finally completed by the second baking of the 
ware in the glazing kilns, and the fusion into a 
thin crust of cnamel, of the elements deposited on 
its surface. 

Now, stoneware, such as that manufactured at ; 
Lambeth, instead of undergoing this double pro- 
cess, is plazed and fired by a single operation, | 
thus avoiding the risk and expense of a second 
baking. ‘This result is due to the ingenious pro- 
cess of the salt glaze, introduced in 1690, which 
consists in throwing a quantity of moiat salt into 
the kiln, where the ware has attained a very high 
temperature. The vaporised elements of the salt, 
combining with the silicates of the clay under the 
influence of heat, form a fusible alkaline glaze on 
the surface of the ware, which is thus vitrified and 
rendered impervious to moisture. 

It seems the inhabitants of Lambeth sometimes 
complain of the pungent saline exhalations given 
off by these glazing kilus; but Mr John Sparkes, . 
in an interesting paper on the Lambeth Pottery, . 
read at the Society of Arts in March 1880, main- 
tains that they are not only innocuous, but posi- 
tively salubrious, acting as disinfectants through- 
out the district, It is evident that the salt- 
laze process must essentially modify the orna- 
mentation of the ware, since it receives it in the 
stage of raw or ‘green’ clay, not, like porcelain 
and earthenware, in that of biscuit already hardened 
in the fire, Its crudeness and softness in this 
condition, while opposed to the reception of flat 
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colour, render it more easily susceptible of plastic 
| decoration, and we find it accordingly submitted 
1} to varieties of treatment, such as fretting and 
carving the surface, incrusting it with raised 
ornament, or cutting through an external coating 
lighter-coloured earth, to leave a pattern in 
relief ona dark body underneath. It is its capa- 
bility for these diversified forms of embellishment 
that gives its principal artistic value to the Lambeth 
ware, and may lend some interest to an account of 
the sundry processes it undergoes, as they were 
seen by the writer and a party of friends, in a 
visit to the Doulton factory. 

Here, by the courteous permission of the pro- 
prietor, we were enabled to follow the clay through 
the several stages of its progress, and see it grow 
from a formless mass, into a daintily finished 
article of use or ornament. The first of these 
stages is naturally the elementary one, in which 
the potter's wheel, that most venerable, yet not 
least wonderful of human inventions, comes into 
play. There sits each deft workman, his every 
faculty concentrated on his task, while a boy, in 
attendance on him, manipulates the stiff paste, 
nearly of the consistence of dough, and subjects it 
to the treatment technically called ‘slapping.’ 
The mass is, in poe of fact, divided by a wire, 
and one portion flung violently on the other with 
a sounding smack, the object of this rade handling 
being to expel all bubbles of air from its substance. 
To this end it has already been thoroughly 
kneaded in the vats, and the earth has previously 
been sifted, dried, and stored in pits to age, during 
which time it undergoes a sort of fermentation. 
The slapper, roughly shaping the clay into balls 
of equal size and weight, hands one to the thrower, 
who seizes it and dashes it forcibly on the wheel, 
a disc reve’ving horizontally before him, the 
motion being produced by machinery, The skilled 
artisan hollows the mass as it spins, drags its sides 
upwards, shapes the flexible whirling paste, passes 
a wire under it, and sets it on the table with its 
fellows, a perfectly symmetrical vessel, still soft, 
but completely shaped. So rapid is the process 
that one workman turns out a thousand of these 
articles in the day; and his neighbour in the same 
time produces twelve andre ink-jars, though 
these latter require somewhat elaborate manipula- 
tion, as the neck has to be narrowed in, and the 
lip turned over. 

The shaping of the wheel is not sufficiently 
delicate for the finer articles of ware intended for 
decoration, and they are consequently turned on a 
lathe after being allowed to Wieden sutficiently, 
thus receiving a smoother surface, and being 
impressed with ornamental mouldings, They are 
then ready for the artist; and foliowing them 
a stage further in their progress, we look into 
& room, where two ladies, the Misses Barlow, are 
busy at their work, and kindly allow us to watch 
it, us it grows under their skilled fingers. Eech 
of them is employed in decorating a tankard- 
shaped clay vessel, Miss Hannah “Barlow with 
designs of cattle and horses, Miss Florence with 
birds and foliage, They have no patterns or 
models to copy, but sketch in pencil from imagina- 
tion, directly on the clay itself, without any pre- 
liminary study whatever. The pencil outlines 
are then cut sharply on the friable surface with 
a stylug, and the strokes thus made, show, after 
the article is glazed, like the dark lines of an 
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engraving. Mies Hannah Barlow's clever designs 
remain thus simply etched on the ware, forming a 
central band of decoration on the vase or goblet, 
the remainder of which is enriched with ze 
ornament in colour. 

Miss Florence Barlow’s outlines, after being 
etched with the stylus, are filled in with the 
application of raised colonr, known as péte sur 
pate. This consists of clay, technically called 
‘slip,’ artificially coloured of the desired tints, 
mixed to a creamy consistence, and laid on with 
a heavily loaded camel-hair pencil, within the 
limiting lines already traced, This lady, on bein, 
asked how she attained such mastery over bir 
form and plumage, as to be able thus faithfully to 
reproduce them without a model, replied that she 
kept a number of birds of different species at 
home, so as to have them perpetually under her 
eyes, in all their varieties of attitude and move- 
ment. It was very pleasant to note the enthusiasm 
with which these artists spoke of their work 
and to see how that free exercise of individua 
taste which is evidently left to them, prevents that 
work from degenerating into mere mechanical 
drudgery. 

The Miss Barlows’ studio is a specimen of 
the higher artistic machinery of the Doulton 
establishment, and from it we were led to a lower 
class of workroom, where a number of girls and 
young men were employed in more mechanical 
processes of ornamentation. Here was one laying 
on the coloured ‘slip, so as to form a garland of 
raised leaves on the clay; while another was 
engaged in filling in with a dark tint, the ground 
of a delicate foliated pattern carved in relief A 
third might be seen forming a beaded ornament, 
pressing the white ‘slip’ or liquid paste, a drop 
at a time, from the apex of a paper funnel, much 
as confectioners do the sugar icing for cakes or 
tarts, then rolling each tiny globule between her 
fingers, and aflixing it in its place. A bey, cutting 
in the limiting lines for the decoration of a vase 
with bold strokes of the stylus, had no measure- 
ment to guide him, and worked by eye hoe 
though the repetition of the pattern require 
mathematical accuracy in the exact division of 
the space, 

In other rooms the artists were copying natural 
flowers, leaves, or similar objects, and then the 
party proceeded to an atelier, where a number of 
young wen were modelling figures and groups in 
clay, in the same fashion that sculptors first 
embody their conceptions. Ilere, however, the 
modelled clay itself is baked and rendered per- 
manent, instead of furnishing tle mould for the 
plaster cast, destined in its turn to be reproduced 
in marble. The subjects, principally classical and 
allegorical, were all fromm original designs, and 
the grace and elegance of the figures betokened 
considerable capacity in the young artists. 

The last room visited was in some respects the 
most interesting, for here we were introduced to 
the work of a really remarkable man, George 
‘Tinworth, who began life as a wheel wright, and 
the devel »pment of whose peculiar genius reflects 
the greatest credit on his present employers, He 
works in high relief, in unbaked clay of the 
natural colour, subsequently, like that in which 
the statuary fp .ups are executed, hardened and 
rendered imperishable by firing. This artist goes 
to the Bible for his in-piration, and treats only 








scriptural subjects; but dealing with them in a 
thoroughly unconventional pink be places them 
before the spectator with full dramatic realism 
| of acceasory and detail, giving evidence of high 
: imaginative power. One of his worke, the Cruci- 
fixion, has been placed in the reredos of York 
Minster ; another, after having been exbibited at 
the Royal Academy, is now in the Bethnal Green 
Museum; and two luneties of the Raising of 
Lazarus, and of Jairus’s Daughter, form part of 
the decoration of the Guards’ Chapel in St James's 
Park, Against the wall of his studio, when our 
patty visited it in November 1880, stood a long 
panel covered with wet cloths, and when these were 
removed, a beautiful high relief in clay was 
disclosed. This work of art was subse uently 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1881. It has 
the character of a triumphal procession, for it 
tepresents Christ's entry into Jerusalem, and 
gage in the life and spirit of the grouping, 
the reliefs on an antique sarcophagus. Fourteen 
weeks’ labour had already been expended on the 
work, and though it looked nearly completed, many 
details remained yet to be added. All the acces- 
sories of Eastern life and nature had been carefully 
studied, and specimens of palm foliage and other 
tropical vegetation were furnished to the artist 
from Kew, in order to assist his imagination. 

These works of Mr Tinworth’s are elaborated, 
not from a drawing as a preliminary study, but 
from what he calls a sketch in clay, in which his 
first idea is embodied. To illustrate this mode 
of working, he modelled from a lump of clay under 
our eyes, a tiny figure, under two inches in height, 
yet perfect in all its minute proportions, Such 
is the flexibility of the clay, that by a touch of 
the finger the head could be turned, or the limbs 
shifted to any desired position. The adhesiveness 
of the material, too, adinits of much greater 
latitude in ita treatment than is possible in cutting 
a relief from the solid block of stone or marble, 
as figures can be removed and replaced at will, 
even at an advanced stage of the composition, if 
alterations suggest themselves in the design. 

From this interesting studio we returned as we 
had come, through rambling corridors, up and 
down unexpected flights of stairs, across the great 
atelier where wheel and lathe were humming, 
and the ductile clay being ever shaped by subtle 
fingers, to the artists’ workrooms, where human 
invention was being tasked to discover new com- 
binations of form and colour for its embellishment; 
and so back to the show-room on the ground-floor, 
where the results of all this industry and ingenuity 
are on view. 

Although the ealt-glazed stoneware has been 
more especially dwelt upon as the specially char- 
acteristic product of the Lambeth potteries, it is by 
no means the only kind they manufecture. The 
Doulton Faience, recently introduced, is decorated 
in the way rendered familiar to the public from 
the fashion of amateur china-painting, by the 
application of flat colour to the biscuit, which 
is then plunged in the glaze-tub, and fired for the 
second time in the kiln, The impasto ware, 
another novelty in this manufacture, is similarly 
treated, save that raised decoration is laid on in 
the form of coloured ‘slip’ or clay paste, corre- 
sponding to body colour in painting. The result 
is an embossed design, for instance a garland of 
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coloured ground, sage green, or maroon red, with a 
very high. sardine Slams The Faience admits of 
every variety of hand-painting, as may be seen in 
the show-room, where vases are on view covered 
with the most richly tinted decoration, flowers 
eowaing each other out of sight, foxglove and 
camomile, chrysanthemums and campanulas, 
atrewn at random over the surface, as if in emula- 
tion of Nature's own prodigality. In contrast with 
these are others of soberer tone and simpler design, 
a flight of ducks following their leader on the wing, 
ora flock of swallows chasing each other among 
the summer clouds, outlined in sage or olive green 
on a cream-tinted ground, Conspicuous among 
the decorations of the stoneware, easily recognis- 
able by its appearance of incrustation, are Miss 
Barlow’s spirited etchings of ruminating cattle or 
browsing sheep, specially interesting to us, as we 
have seen them growing under her hand, and those 
of another artist in the same style, who excels in 
landscape and rustic figures, drawn with a few 
decisive lines, 

Among the multitude of objects here exhibited, 
no two are precisely alike, and it ia this absence of 
mechanical reproduction that entitles the Doulton 
ware to rank as an art manufacture, Individual 
taste is left free to choose its own form of expres- 
sion, while preserved from eccentricity by the 
wholesome limitation of a defined purpose, con- 
ditions supplying that medium between formalism 
and extravagance, so absolutely essential to artistic 
progress, The ataff of artists is principally 
recruited from the Lambeth School of Desiyn, and 
a distinctively local character thus attaches to the 
manufacture, which bids fair, under its preseut 
management, to become a conspicuous branch of 
national industry. 


THE DROPPED TELEGRAM 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Iv was towards the end of a sultry July, that 
I, Arthur Homely, Barrisier-at-law—nominally, 
though nothing but an idler really—decided to 
run down to the seaside and enjoy the bracin 

air of the breezy watering-place Sandmouth. Te 
was a longish journey by rail ffom my rooms 
in Arlington Street to Sandmouth; but I reached 
the end of my journey at about five Par, and 
drove at once to the hotel at which I had stayed 
during @ former visit. But at the hotel I was 
unable to secure a room, and was told that there 
was not even a garret vacant, so crowded was 
Sandmouth already. A waiter who knew mie, 
suggested that I should go to Mra Dollman’s 
boarding-house, which was very comfortable, and 
where he knew I could find accommodation. I 
re-entered my cab, and was soon deposited at 
Mrs Dollman’s, where an excellent bedroom facing 
the sea was allotted me; and having enjoyed 
a bath and change of clothes, I joined the tadle- 
@héte, which took place at seven P.M. 

On entering the room, I saw seated at the table 
my oldest and best friend, Charley Steinmay, 
now known aa Major Steinmay, V.C. I thought 
he was still in India fighting against the Afghans, 
or eome other of the numerous enemies of our 
Indian Empire; for although not thirty years 
of age, Charley's military career had been a great 


success, and his name had more than once been 
mentioned in despatches; whilst the decoration 
of the Victoria Cross had been ably gained, not 
by retreating from a hot fire with a wounded 
soldier on his back, but by attacking, single- 
handed, three Afghans who were trying to kill 
a wounded soldier. Charley was brave as a lion, 
honourable and truthful, but in some matters 
simple as a child. 

Our recognition was simultaneous. Charley 
jumped up and rushed round the table to meet 
me. 

‘This is a bit of luck,’ he exclaimed. ‘How 
did you come here? 1’ve only landed in England 
two days, and was ordered to come here for my 
health. 

‘What ia the matter?’ I inquired. 

‘Slight sunstroke, and the effects of that 


Peshawur fever, which clings to a fellow, you 
know, for years, and makes me feel sometimes 


Our exchange of information now became 
general, I learned from him how he had suc- 
ceeded in India; how he had obtained two years’ 
leave on medical certificate; and was going to 
recruit his health, and return to India to obtain 
“g good appointment, which would by that time 
be vacant. I told him how, by a lucky windfall, 
I was in possession of an ample income, and 
merely played with the law as a profession, 
enjoying my liberty and amusements in the 
manner best suited to me. 

The residents at the boarding-house besides 
ourselves, were a widow and her daughter; a 
merchant from some inland place, his wife and 
two daughters; three young men, apparently 
tourists ; and a retired general officer. So small 
a gathering naturally resolved itself into a kind 
of social party ; and before dinner was over I had 
spoken to nearly every one present. Our first 
twenty-four hours passed pleasantly. To mect 
rat ae school and college companion again, and 

over old times, scenes, and companions, was 
indeed a pleasant pastime ; and Charley was fresh 
and young as a boy of sixteen. 

The next evening we had taken our seats at 
the dinner-table, when there entered a Iady 
leading a little girl about five years old. The 
lady was tall, at least five feet eight, with massive 
Sapete hair, a fair complexion, perfectly formed 
eatures, and rather wild-looking, expressive eyes. 
A figure delicately but exquisitely formed. She 
was dressed in a clinging white Cashmere dress, 
trimmed with lavender satin, which became her 
admirably. As she stood for a moment opposite 
to us, she certainly looked one of the handsomest 
women I had ever seen. The little girl, however, 
had a neglected, uncared-for look about her, 
which contrasted strangely with the costume of 
the lady. The manager of the boarding-house 
showed this lady to a chair next my fricnd 


Charley, who rose as the lady approached, and | 


remained standing until she wos seated, Ali 
eyes were turned on the new arrival, who seemed 
totally unconscious of attracting any attention, 
and ap fully occupied in attending to the 
wants of her little girl, Charley seemed spell- 
bound by this handsome woman, and during the 
first few minutes after her arrival did not speak 
a word tome. I heard the lady, in a clear silvery 
voice, address herself to Charley, who was soon 
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engrossed in a conversation which so occupied 
his time that he ate but little dinner, p 

When the ladies withdrew, he turned to me 
and -said: ‘One of the most charming women t 
ever spoke to, and undoubtedly the hand- 
somest. 

‘A case of love at first sight, Charley,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘But who is she?’ 

‘Her name is Le Ferrier,’ he replied; ‘and 
that is her little girl; whether she is a widow 
or not, I cannot say; but she has not mentioned 
her husband’s name. She lives usually near 
Manchester, and has come here for her Trealth, 
What a sensation she would make at Simla !’ 

‘She seems to have made one with somebody 
at Sandmouth,’ I replied. 

We shortly left the dining-room; and I ad- 
journed to the smoking-room, to enjoy my quiet 
H e, Whilst Charley turned off and disappeared 

new not where. 

After some time, I heard the notes of a piano, 
touched by a skilled hand; and soon after the 
sound of a female voice, full and rich and well 
cultivated, singing a German song. I was an 
enthusiast in music, and therefore made my way 
to the drawing-room, which .was the general 
place of assembly for the boarders; and then 
saw that the vocalist was Mra Le Ferrier ; whilst 
ae was standing near the piano turning 
over the leaves of her song. In the room was 
one of the young tourists, who turned out to be 
Oxford-men, who applauded loudly at the ter- 
mination of the song; whilst the widow, Mrs 
Blunt, and her daughter seemed also charmed. 

On my approaching the piano, Charley intro- 
duced me, as his oldest frist to Mrs Le Ferrier ; 
nt received from her a cordial shake of the 

and. 

I had now the fullest opportunity of cbserving 
the lady ; and whilst I was compelled to admit 
the beauty of her face and form, yet the shape 
of her head displeased me. Among my amuse- 
ments was the study of phrenology; and I had 
made long and careful comparisons between the 
theories claimed by this science and my practical 
experience. Some of these theories 1 found to 
be correct; and the head of Mrs Le Ferrier 
showed an enormous bump of Love of Appro- 
bation, an almost total absence of Conscientious- 
ness and Veneration, whilst Self-esteem was very 
largely developed, Whilst I was making these 
observations, she and Charley were looking over 
a list of songs, and shortly commenced a duet, 
he being’ a fair singer. Perens was one too 
many, I strolled out on the beach, then returned 
to my room, and retired. 

A week passed at the boarding-house much 
in the same way, Charley and Mrs Le Ferrier 
becoming more and more inseparable; and I 
saw my friend was apparently engrossed with 
the handsome boarder. He had driven her out, 
had ridden with her, and walked with her; she 
appearing to be equally aa charmed with him aa 
he was with her. It wus at the end of the week, 
that one evening I was sitting on the beach with 
Charley, when { put the question plump; ‘ Who 
and what t Mra Le Ferrier?’ 

‘She is) yeplied Charley, ‘a most unhapp 
woman, She was compelled to aes @ ‘ic 
Manchester-man, whom she hates, who is 
unkind to her.’ 

















‘Then her husband is alive?’ I said, 

‘Certainly,’ repel Charley. 

‘Take care, old fellow,’ I said, ‘that you don’t 
get entangled in a way that might lead you into 
serious trouble,’ ’ 

Charley remained silent for some time, and 
then said: ‘When we were boys, Arthur, we 
never had a secret from each other; and I think 
I can trust you now. You will admit that she 
is one of the most lovely women in the world, 
and she is as nice og she is beautiful. Although 
nothing has occurred between us in the slightest 
degree wrong, yet she has confessed that from 
the first moment she saw me, she felt an irresist- 
ible attraction for me, and that I am the first 
man she has met whom she could love.’ 

‘And this from o married woman, Charley, 
you don’t consider wrong ?? 

‘But, Arthur, think of her condition—having 
been forced to marry a man repugnant to her, 
and being tied to him for life. hat a slavery 
for such a woman as slie is !’ 

*Too late to remedy that, Charley; and it 
shows a want of conscientionsncss that she should 
tell you this, after a weck’s acquaintance at a 
boarding-house.’ 

We were sitting beside some rocks on a retired 
part of the beach, far away from any alin 
and slightly removed from the usual promenade, 
Behind us, and not thirty yards distant, was 
one of the seats placed for the accornmodation 
of visitors, who could there sit and contemplate 
the bee oa they rolled_and ewished on the 
aandy shore. Out pipes had been smoked out, 
sna wve sae in silts, each oceupied with his 
own thoughts. Several minutes had thus passed, 
when we heard footsteps approaching, and though 
in the darkness it was impossible to distinguish 
either faces or figures, yet the voice of one of the 
two persons caused my friend to start and gaze 
round eagerly. 

The couple took up their position on tho seat 
near us, and in reply to a half-whispered inquiry 
from the man, the female voice said : ‘ How could 
you imagine such a thing! I like the Major, of 
course, a8 he is very attentive, and is desperately 
in love with me, and be is useful as an escort; 
but as to anything more, it is absurd. Besides, 
I am not likely to be attracted by a sun-dried 
Indian, when you are near,’ 

‘I am so glad to know this,” was the reply of 
her companion, whose voice w@ recognised as 
that of the young Oxford-man who was staying 
at the boarding-house, 

I put out my hand and held Charley firmly, 
for he had half started up, but instently sank 
down again, and remuined motionless till the 
coup retraced their steps. 

‘You are a lucky fellow, Charley,’ I said, ‘to 
have found out this plant so easily. You see 
my conclusion about the absence of conscientious- 
ness was about right,’ 

‘Don’t mention that woman’s name again!’ 
exclaimed Charley. ‘What a demon she is; and 
what mischief a handsome woman can do! I 
have been a fool, that’s all.’ 

, We returned to the boarding-house, and re- 
tired to our rooma without seeing any one. 

On the following morning, I received a letter 
from my Uncle Tom, the Squire of Honeywood, 
saying he was coming that day to Sundmouth 
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with his wife and daughter, and wished me to 
find him some plas to put up at, if the hotel 
wos full The hotel was full, and no suitable 
lodgings to be obtained; but there was room 
in our boarding-house for my uncle, aunt, and 
cousin ; 80 I secured these for them. 

On that morning, Charley had a few minutes’ 
téte-d-téte with Mrs Le Ferrier. What took place, 
I did not ascertain; but shortly after I saw 
Mrs Le Ferrier looking red and excited, anger 
expressed in every feature of her handsome face ; 
whilst Charley was calm, dignified, and self- 
possessed, 

My uncle and party arrived during the after- 
noon; and though he was not satisfied in having 
to dine, as he said, with ‘all sorts of people, 
yet his room being comfortable, he managed to 
get on without much grumbling. My cousin 
was a dear little girl, twenty-two years of age; a 
truthful, honest little woman, clever and sincere, 
and heiress to rather more than four thousand 
a year. I at once made up my mind that she 
was the wife for Charley; but knowing the 
obstinacy of both men and women in love 
affairs, I said nothing to my friend as regards 
my ideas. 

That evening at dinner, Mrs Le Ferrier had 
arranged that the position of her chair should 
be altered ; she sat on the opposite side of the 
table to that on which I and Charley sat, and 
next my cousin. My cousin and she had evi- 
dently met during the afternoon, and at dinner 
conversed freely, Mrs Le Ferrier talking in that 
gushing affectionate manner, in which she was 
an accomplished artist. My little cousin Annie 
was evidently taken with the flattery of this 
handsome woman; and when the two left the 
room, they walked out hand in hand. 

‘I think,” said Charley, ‘that your cousin 
ought not to be associated much with Mra Le 
Ferrier. She is not likely to be benefited by 
the acquaintance.’ 

*I will give her a hint,’ I replied. 

On our entering the drawing-room, we found 
my cousin, Mra Le Ferrier, and young Finch— 
as the Oxford-inan was named—grouped round 
the piano. Charley at once left the room and 
walked out on the beach. I remarked that my 
cousin and Mra Le Ferrier had struck up a 
violent friendship, aa is the habit with gushing 
young ladies. They sang duets together, sat 
talking in subdued tones, and eventually left the 
room—to retire, as I afterwards found, to the soli- 
tude and privacy of Mrs Le Ferrier’s bedroom, 

It was on the following morning that I first 
had an opportunity of speaking to Annie alone, 
and I then said: ‘Annie, it might be prudent 
if you did not strike up such a violent friend- 
ship with Mrs Le Ferrier, I don’t think she 
is a desirable acquaintance for you.’ 

Annie gave a toss of her head, as is the 
custom with young ladies who are firmly con- 
vinced of their wisdom and knowledge of the 
world, and replied: ‘She is the nicest woman 
I ever met; and we are already the greatest 
friends, I am not going to give up a friend 
because of other people's ahead 

‘Spite!’ I replied. ‘What can you mean? 1 
have no spite against Mrs Le Ferrier, and can 
have no object in cautioning you except for your 
own good.’ 















‘Thank yon,’ she replied; ‘I can judge for 
myself.’ 

*T should like you to see more of Charley, who 
is my oldest friend,’ I said. ‘You don’t know 
what a good fellow he is.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Annie; ‘I know enough 
about him a’ ly. 

I was about to make some reply; but the 
caution which my legal training had imparted 
to me caused me to reflect, How could Annie 
have heard anything about Charley, which could 
cause her to wish to know no more about him, 
except from her new friend Mrs Le Ferrier? 
Was my phrenological diagnosis accurate? and 
was this woman not only deficient in consci- 
entiousuess, but possessed of cunning and malice 
as well? Did she fall into the errur of imayining 
she could defend herself by accusing Charley of 
some crime? Such proceedings are not unusual 
in this wicked world, 

‘You ought not,’ I said to my cousin, ‘to belicve 
what Mra Le Ferrier says about Charley.’ 

Innocent little Annie rose to my fly, and 
replied: ‘She has told me enough to cause me 
to have no desire for your friend’s farther 
acquaintance.’ 

smiled at the success of my diplomacy, but 
saw no means by which to checkmate such 
malicious cunning. I made up my mind, how- 
ever, to watch for a chance, and take advantage 
of the first opportunity of setting matters straight, 
That Mrs Le Ferrier had slandered Charley, I 
felt quite certain, but to what extent I could only 
guess 
Three or four days passed, and all my endea- 
vours to bring Charley and Annie together were 
failures; she evidently avoided him ; and whenever 
| there was a chance of their being alone, she ran 
off like a frightened hare. Mrs Le Ferrier in 
_ the meantime became very intimate with youn; 
: Finch, who escorted her everywhere, and seeme 
| devoted to her; whilst Charley’s recognition was 
confined to a stiff bow whenever he met her. 

My communications with the handsome flirt— 
for such she undoubtedly was—had been limited 
to the usual ‘good-morning’ and a few scutences 
relative to the weather, &c. She had more than 
once ‘made eyes’ at me; and there was on one 
occasion, a8 I handed her from a carriage, a sort 
of tremulous squeeze from her hand. I now 
determined to play a part ; and having been accus- 
tomed to amateur theatricals, I felt considerable 
interest in carrying out on the stage of life the 
same réle which I had enacted on the stage of the 
theatre. More than once, Mrs Le Ferrier caught 
| me looking #t her with admiring if not adoring 
: eyes, and somehow I was perpssally, meeting her 
in her walks, and was able to carry little parcels 
for her. I was fo ground, and young Finch 
was losing it. Poor Charley seemed displeased 
with me, and hinted that I had fallen under the 
spell of the siren. 

In the meantime, my good little cousin was 
enjoying herself, totally, or at least apparently, 
unconscious that my old friend Charley seemed 
singularly attracted by her. Outwardly he was 
only distantly polite to her, for her manner to 
him was of the ‘stand-off’ character; and if he 
uttered any sentiment of a warmer nature than 
usual, she gave a cynical smile, and at once com- 
menced speaking on indifferent snhjecta, 
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‘Your little consin, said Charley to me one 
evening, as we lounged on the sands, ‘is a dear 
little girl ; but she seems to have taken a dislike 
to me. 

‘She is young and inexperienced,’ I replied. 

‘True, said Charley ; ‘but therefore should be 
more confiding than suspicious; and yet she 
always seems to suspect me of something.’ 

I now made up my mund to obtain from Annie 
some details as to what Mrs Le Ferrier had said 
about Charley. I knew the difficulty, but hoped 
to overcome it. The opportunity soon occurred. 
I found Annie sitting on the beach one morning 
after she had bathed; so dropping down beside 
her, I commenced discussing various old friends 
and their present condition, and gradually broughs 
Charley to the front, and referred to his military 
career, and the good fortune he had won in 
gaining the Victoria Cross and a Majority, I 
then said; ‘Tell me, Annie, what was it Mrs 
Le Ferrier accused him of?’ 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence,’ said Annie, ‘and 
does not matter in the least.’ 

‘But it does matter,’ I replied, ‘when a lie is 
told about my oldest and best friend.’ 

Ri promised Mra Le Ferrier that I would not 
tell? 

‘You did not promise you would not tell me,’ 
I cunningly replied. 

‘No; not you in purticular; but she said, for 
his sake, I was not to tell any one’ 

‘Then, as I am his true friend, not likely to 

be influenced by slander, you see “his sake” does 
not APR y: 
‘Well, if you must know,’ said Annie; ‘she 
said he professed fierce love to her, and made 
advances which she as a murried woman was 
obliged to snub; and so she gave him the cold. 
shoulder, and told mea he was not the sort of 
man for any lady to trust herself with. 

I felt almost too angry to speak, as I reflected 
on so unprincipled a woman being gifted with 
such a face and figure. But I determined to 
leave no stone unturned to make this woman 
recant, though how to do so I could not 
imagine. 

1 continued my attentions to Mrs Le Ferrier, 
taking care that I gave her no opportunity of 
accusing me of making love. She was a woman 
to whom adoration seemcd a necessity ; and had 
I not been aware of her, I should have believed 
that she was helf in love with me, and ready 
to be wholly so. Sandmouth was very full of 
people at this time, and the sands were crowded 
every morning, and the promenade every after- 
noon; but to me, there were only three people 
in the place, or at least three who en; d my 
attention—these were Mrs Le Ferrier, my cousin 
Annie, and Charley. I had before me a problem 
to solve, something like those three-move chesa 
problems which appear ir the weekly papers ; 
and I was considering what move to make, end 


how and when to make it. Surely the intellect 
of a man ou dutta be o mateh To tne tuning 
0 oman, | thought; but the difficulty was to 
Get m3 the tr:th of the matter. A wo! such 
as Le Ferrier, worked secretly, and did not 
hesitate ab the most audacious falsehood ; whilst 
those who wee not well acquainted with the 
eculiazities of the feminine mind, could not 


lieve how the grosazst inconsistencies might 
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afternoon, as I was strolling 


Manchester. We had known each 


another, We walked together away from the 


crowd, which herded like a flock of sheep, and 
What 


sat down on the cliffs, to look at the sea. 


James Loter told me, I will relate in the next 


chapter. 





THE GREAT MAP OF PALESTINE 


Tuis noble work, published by the Committee of 


the Palestine Exploration Fund, has now been 
before the public for a considerable time; and 
it is hoped that the following remarks a 
awaken an interest in it, and in the survey stil 
going on, of which it is the partial outcome, As 
a Map alone it is unsurpassed; but when we 
associate the finished record with the loving, 
upwearying toil and care which produced it, our 
interest in it must be still more enhanced. When 
a great estate changes hands, we recognise the 
all-important value of the title-deeds and surveys 
of the property ; the wording of the former is 
earefully conned, and all landmarks carefully 
compared with the lattcr. Here we are dealing 
with a vast historie estate, the title-deed of which 
is simple and indisputable; and England has 
distinguished herself in preparing a careful and 
most minutely elaborate survey of the Holy Land. 
Let us briefly exhibit the history of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and then examine the great 
results achieved, 

The interest always felt in the Holy Land, and 
evinced by the records of several distinguished tra- 
vellers, culminated in the formation, ten years ago, 
of the Pulestine Exploration Fund ; and, advised 
by Captain Wilson and Licutenant Anderson, R.E, 
both indefatigable explorers, the Committee ‘un- 
dertook the survey of Western Palestine, on the 
scale of one inch to the mile, the object being 
the complete examination of the whole country 
with an ahd PUBEDAEHI NE that of ordnance 
work, The undertaking was originally intrusted 
to Captain Stewart, R.E., with whom were asso- 
ciated Sergeant Black and Corporal Armstrong, 
R.E, ; the late Mr C, F. Tyrhwitt Drake—who lost 
his life in the work—being appointed linguist and 
archoologist to the expedition. Captain Stewart 
was invalided home early in 1872 ; and then Lieu- 
tenant Conder, 2.E,, was appointed, and worked 
antil October 1875, having surveyed four thousand 
seven hundred square miles. The remaining one 
thousand three hundred square miles were finished 
by Lieutenant Kitchener, LE, in 1877, Thus, six 
thousand square miles of territory were minutely 
gurveyed and mapped by these indefutigable 
labourers, comprising the whole of Western Pales- 
tine from Dan to Beersheba, and from Jordan to 
the Mediterranean. Tho expenses of the work 
during the years 1872-77 were about three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds a year; so that over the 
five years during which the exploration extended, 
the expences were about seventeen thousand five 
hundred pounds, As a result of this great survey, 
‘Palestine,’ writes Lieutenant Conder, ‘is thus 


ppear gifted 


I was in this state of perplexity, when one 
on the promenade, 
I met an old friend, James Loter, a lawyer at 
other in 
business as well as in private matters, and had 
confidences together which made us trust one 
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brought home to England; and the student ma 
travel in his study over the weary roads an 
rugged hills without an ache, and may ford its 
dangerous streama and pass through its mala- 
rious plains without discomfort.’ 

It must be borne in mind that these operations 
embrace only Western Palestine. The American 
Exploration Fond undertook to explore Eastern 
Palestine with equal care, and sent out two expedi- 
tions, each of which travelled over a small por- 
tion of the country. But, unfortunately, it was 
found that in the sheets which they sent over— 
they are not published—it was impossible ‘to 
connect the points that were common ;’ and the 
‘ discrepancies’ were ‘so large in amount, that it 
was not possible, by any amount of coaxing, to 
connect the one with the other.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, it has been determined to survey 
Eastern Palestine, under the able leadership of 
Lieutenant Conder. This great work will embrace 
the minute exploration and puereyi on the same 
scale, of Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. In carrying 
through this purpose, the Committee will have 
to meet the same expenditure of three thousand 
five hundred pounds a year. 

A beginning has already been made with the 
survey of astern Palestine; and Lieutenant 
Conder returned to Jerusalem in November 1881, 
having surveyed about five hundred square miles 
of country. His plans, photographs, and surveys 
included many places of interest, amongst which 
were Heshbon, Ammin, and Arak el E:nir, the 
great castle of Hyrcanus, The great feature of 
the country explored is the number of cromlechs 
--upright stones with cross-stones atop—supposed 
to represent the sacred places of the primitive 
inhabitants; and besides these, the explorers 
came upon ancient stone-circles, somewhat similar, 
we presume, to the ‘standing stones’ of Stennis 
and other places in Great Britain. 

The results of the Western Survey are now 
published as follows: ‘First, a map in twenty-six 
sheets on the scale of one inch to the mile.’ Each 
sheet of the map is accompanied by an exhaustive 
memoir containing the geographical, topographical, 
archeological, ethnographical, and euler par- 
ticulars of the country portrayed. The maps have 
been photozincographed and printed under the 
superintendence of Lieutenant Colonel Carey, R.E, 
at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ; and 
present a pleasing contrast of brown and white to 
the eye. The Atlas is accompanied by a Key Map, 
which exhibits, in different colours, the portions 
surveyed in 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1877; and, as a proof of the minuteness of the 
work, it shows seventy-seven Arabic topographical 
and geographical terme, and thirty-four signs used 
on the map to indicate vineyards, orchards, gardeng, 
woods, scrub, palma, &, We have stated that 
this great work embraces twenty-six sheets, each 
of which measures twenty-one and a half by 
seventeen and a half inches. The greatest length 
of the land lies along thirty-five degrees eighteen 
minutes of east longitude, and this requires nine 
sheets; and its greatest width along thirty-one 
degrees twenty-five minutes of north latitude, 
requiring four sheets; therefore, to study the 
whole map, you require a space sixteen feet 
five by five feet ten inches, Extending them on 
the floor, you look down on the Holy d, and 
can at once take in its salient features of mountain 
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extraordinary depression of the Jordan Valley, 

The mapa are alao to be had in a reduced form 
—namely, on a scale of three-eighths of an inch to 
the mile, reduced from the one-inch map. The 
whole map is thus brought into six sheets, and 
will thus, for purposes of consultation, be to many 

ersons a much More convenient form than the 
arce map of twenty-six sheets. 

Either set of maps will be highly suggestive to 
the Biblical student as well as the general reader. 
If your tastes are merely those of a traveller, 
you can accompany him step by step, stage by 
stage, along the classic ascent from Jaffa.(Joppa) 
to Jerusalem; you can see every tree which 
shelters him, every well which refreshes him, 
every building which greets his eye. If, on the 
other hand, your tastes are serious, you can 
linger round Beersheba, see the same wells and 
surroundings as were familiar to the patriarchs ; 
you can accompany Abraham step by step on hia 
journey to Mount Moriah ; or you can gaze on the 
surroundinsa of Machpelah, where he and his repose 
in peace, You can accompany David in all his 
wanderings ; and in a manner never before attain- 
able, you can realise his various haunts aud 
characteristic escapes. And to crown all, you can 
fullow, with reverent foot, David’s Son in His 
various journcys; you can sce the very well at 
which Te sat ‘wearied with His journey,’ and at 
a yvlance, take in the surroundings on which Hig 
eye must have rested, the ylorious Vale of Shechem, 
guarded by the historic Ebal and Gerizim. You 
may realise Safed, the ‘city set on a hill;? or 
wander along the hallowed shores of the Sea ot 
Galilee ; and lastly, you can follow the Saviour 
etep by step along His last sad journey to 
Jcrusalem, 

The Map is a noble work, and we hope we have 
exhibited enough of its features to awaken for it, 
and the Eastern Map which is to follow, the 
interest which both so richly merit. 


MR SUPERINTENDENT’S TEST. 
A STORY OF THR MELBOURNE POLICK. 





SomE years ago—a good many more, in fact, than 
I care to recall now—I was wandering very 
disconsolately through one of the main thorough- 
fares of Melbourne, debating with myself the 
| advisability of walking down to the quay and 
‘ offering my services as steward to the captain of 
! the first homeward-bound vessel on which I might 
sve the ‘blue-peter’ hoisted. Things had yone 
very badly with me; every enterprise to which 
I had turned my attention had either fallen 
through or resulted disastrously to myself; and 
after vainly trying my luck in the colony for 
other three years, I came to the conclusion that 
the sooner I reconciled myself to the utter failure 
of my attempts the better it would be both for 
my peace of mind and my constitution, 


In this dismal mood, I waa listlessly reading 


over the shipping announcements posted on an 
i adjacent wall when I came across a notice from 
the Police partment, intimating, in tersely 


official Janguage, that a few new hands were 
needed — hands who were strong, vigorous, 
healthy, shrewd, horsemen, and rejoicing 
in the possession of such other natural advantages 





MR SUPERINTENDENT'S TEST. 


and plain, river and lake ; and you can realise the | as would inevitably insure their success in any 
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line they chose to adopt. I was a good horae- 
man, healthy, and tolerably strong; my shrewd- 
ness I had begun to doubt lately ; and as for the 
rest of the desiderata—well, I suppose I was as 
well off as most people. Here possibly was a 
chance for me; at anyrate it was only a few 
days’ delay if nothing came of it; I would make 
my application and chance it, I returned to 


my diggings, wrote an official application as per | 


directions; and to make a long story short, 
received, two days later, a note desiring my 
attendance at the station on the following day. 
Here, after a rather stiff examination, physical 
and mental, and such tests of horsemanship as 
taking o five-barred gate with my arms folded— 
which I accomplished successfully—I was told 
that everything was tolerably satisfactory, and 
I might expect an official notification of appoint- 
ment at an early date. Meanwhile, it would 
be desirable, I was informed, that I kept the 
matter, as far as it had gone, quite private; a 
stipulation I had no difficulty in conforming to, 
since I had not a single friend in the city. 

On the evening of the following day, I found 
at my quarters a second note from Mr Super- 
intendent, conspicuously marked ‘Private,’ and 
conveying the very agreeable intelligence that I 
was temporarily engaged from that day. The 
letter closed with a requeat that I would call at 
once on the Superintendent, 

Somewhat to my dismay, I found, on pre- 
senting myself, that my permanent appoint- 
ment was conditional upon my _ satisfactoril 
carrying through a special job then on han 
It was an affatr of some nicety; and an old 
hand, from another station, would have been 

iven the work, but for being absent on other 

asiness, The matter would admit of no delay; 
and it was imperatively necessary that it was 
undertaken by some one not, or seemingly not, 
belonging to the Melbourne force. In short, I 
was to do it. The mutter was briefly this: A 
pe of government papers, of high importance, 
1ad been stolen from the mesuenyer to whose 
eare they were intrusted; and from information 
received, it seemed pretty certain that their pre- 
sent possessor—a man fat becoming notorious 
in the colony—-would he walking towards the 
city next afternoon ; and to prevent his intimate 
acquaintance with the town enabling him to 
escape, or any confederates attempting his release, 
I was to wait by a bridge on the line of road, 
about ten miles out of Melbourne, and get the 
papers from him. The mon was by mo means 
to be shot, or if possible, even hurt; but the 
papers must be secured. ‘Minute instructions as 
to his appearance, were followed by a pretty 
plain implication that my career in the force 
would very largely depend upon my success. 

I felt, ag may be easily imagined, in anythin 
but high spirits, The Beapent of a single-hande 
encounter with a man of whose resources I knew 
Lobe and who might blow my brains ont 
before I lad a chance of attack, was not cheering. 
However, there was nothing for it; it was my 
last chance, and I must embrace it without 
shirking. 

Next day, ‘vrich was Sunday, I accordingly 
procured a horse from the etation, and tak 
my revolver with me, started out to try my luc! 
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as a policeman; and about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, came near the place mentioned, I 
left my horse at the nearest roadside ‘ Hotel,’ 
sauntered to the bridge, and leaning over the 
rail with no very distinct notion of how I was 
going to act, waited for my man, with what 
coolness I could muster. : 

Two hours had passed; the sun was begin- 
ning to go down; and I was just preparing 
to console myself with the notion that the 
man had got wind of our intention, and gone 
by another route, when I became aware of the 
approach of a soli pedestrian, As he came 
nearer, I ran over the description of the man 
I wanted—which I had learned by heart—and 
at once concluded that this was the individual. 
He was a tall, powerful, uncompromising-look- 
ing fellow of about five-and-forty, muscular 
enough to have lifted me up and thrown me 
over the bridge into the shining water beneath. 
I commenced to walk over the bridge as the man 
approached it—passed him slowly, and felf sure 
it was the man. 

After going two or three yards, I turned back. 
Hearing my step, the purloiner of state docu- 
ments turned round. 

‘Well, mate, what is it?’ 

‘Can you oblige me with a pipe of 'baccy?’ 
I asked. 

‘Oh! yes ;’ handing me his pouch.—‘ What are 

ou doing about here? You don’t look over- 
brisk. Broke ?” 

* Pretty nearly,’ I replied. 

‘New arrival, I suppose ?” 

¢ Almost,’ 

‘Ah! there are too many carpet-knights flood- 
ing Melbourne. Came out expec ne to make 
a pile, got dienpeoiniet and don’t like to work 
for your grub, eh?—Put a screw of tobacco in 
your pocket—you ll find it pleasant company on 
the road,’ 

I nearly emptied the pouch, and handed it back ; 
end as the owner put out his hand for it, I 
slipped my foot behind his heel and pushed him, 
He tripped and fell splendidly. I was pretty 
ick in wrestling, and I took hold of the man’s 
divest with my left hand, put my knees on his 
chest, and with my right hand felt in the breast- 
ocket of his coat. He struggled violently, but 

thought I should succeed. I got my hands 
on some papers; but as I was drawing them from 
the pocket, the ruffian got hold of my right knee- 
cap with his left hand, and gave it such a terrible 
wrench, that I believed he had dislocated the 
joint. Then feeling my hold relax, he suddenly 

oisted himself with his right hand, sprang up, 
Sa a hold of my wrists, and hurried me to the 
bridge. Holding me thus, in an iron grip, and 
glaring fiercely at me, he said : ‘I see your game: 
there's only one way of dealing with the police, 
Dead men tell no tales ; so it’s over you're going, 
youngster.’ Suiting his action to the word, he 
released my hands, and in the same instant 
me firmly and hoisted me, 
y last chance seemed to lie in an old twist 
T had learned at college. As the man raised me, 
I placed my feet on the brickwork of the bri 
pushed myself back with all my strength, jerk 
a little forward, lowered my head, and then fairly 
twisted under my captor’s arm from left to right. 
My school experience had saved my life; for 
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the man let go his hold with a cry of pain, and, 
quick as thought, I on him. 

‘It’s all might, old fellow; take the papers 
and read them,’ 

But in the mad excitement of the moment, 
and remembering my mission, I thought this sur- 
render was only a ruse on the of the ruffian. 
He sat down on the road in a most undignified 
fashion, and handed me the papers. The first 
one that met my gaze was a headed piece of police- 
office paper, on which was written, ‘This is your 
test for entering the force ;’ and was signed by 
the Superintendent. 

‘Well, young man,’ said mine enemy, ‘you have 
passed the last, exam.—with honours, You have 
nearly broken my wrist. But my horse is at the 
first roadside hotel. If you’ll come with me I'll 
have a drink with you, and get some cold lotion 
for this sprain. I’ believe it will be a case of 
splints and sick leave ; but you have done your 
work well. Bother the arm—how it aches!’ (So 
did my knee.) 

The report was satisfactory, and I was ap- 
pointed permanently. Mr Superintendent's test 
caused me to be sent on various duties which 
Jed me into many rough experiences; but I never 
believed myself to be so near death as when I was 
deciding my future with my superior officer. 





LAMENT OF ELLEN ON THE DEATH OF 
HER LOVER. 


Tue tears that from mine eyelids find their way, 
Can ill express the feelings of my heart ; 

Nor can these tears, though they should flow fox aye, 
Allay one pain, or ease me of one smart. 


Iil-fated youth ! consigned to early grave, 

Ere manhood’s bloom had time to deck thy years; 
All unavailing now for me to lave 

The turf that hides thee with my burring tears ! 


f In vain they try to chide me of my woe ; 
Remembrance holds thee ever to my view ; 
Their sympathies but urge my sorrow’s flow, 
And wake the anguish of my breast anew. 


Each favourite scene where we were wont to stray, 
Each shady grove and ivy-mantled tree, 

Has cast its robe of lovely green away, 
And scems to mourn the loss of love and thee, 


The stream that rippled on with gladdening song, 
Is hushed, as sympathetic of my woe, 

And scarcely murmurs as it glides along ; 
While every breeze sighs thoughts of long-aro. 


Earth has no charms to bind me to it now; 
Its joys and sorrows have no part in me, 

Since Death has laid his hand upon thy brow, 
And chilled the spirit that woke lifo in thee, 


The cheering light of Hope illumes my soul, 
And tells me that I do not weep in vain ; 

Short space of time with fleeting wing must roll, ‘ 
And then, united, we shall love again, 


T. W. P, 
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THE HOME OF A NATURALIST, 


(IN MEMORIAM.) 


; Ix was a plain old building, and small. It 
1 resembled a Scottish farmhouse; and the fields 
which surrounsled it, and the steading, showed 
that its master was somewhat of a former. Ie 
had scientific theories regarding agriculture, which 
he was always putting to practical test. Some 
succeeded beyond his expectations, others failed ; 
not because Science ‘ would not work? but because 
experiments dons on so small a scale cannot pay 
Science; and then Ignorance, in the form of 
money-grubbing practical farmers, laughed at the 
naturalist and his theovics, 

The house stood on a gentle slope, overlooking 
one of those land-locked fiords which characterise 
the Shetland Isles. Behind, rose a tiny range 
of hills, whose varied peaks resemble those of 
the Cheviots. The house was, os I said, small 
| and unpretending, more so than othrr houses 
; in the place; but nevertheless, a stranyer would 

have his attention attracted to it before all others, 
| because its lawn and garden were surrounded by 
more than a hundred species of shrubs and 
trees, In a land altogether trecless, this feature 
becomes at once a striking and most pleasing one. 
Every tree was planted by the naturalist him- 
self, with what cost and labour was known to 
him only. He watched over their growth with 
the fostering care of a parent, and thought the 
time and money he spent upon his little plan- 
tation well spent. When asked by the snecring 
money-grubbers: ‘Will that sort of thing make 
the pot boil?’ he replied, smiling : ‘Certainly ; 
nothing better than sticks for making the fire 
burn and the pot boil !’ 

But what was his joy to find, as the years 
went past, and his trees became acclimatised, that 
woodland birds were attracted by them, and 
finding both shelter and food, took up their 
abode among the kindly branches. Nor did 
the birds come merely as stray visitors, but as 
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pecker, the wren and the hedge-accentor—once 
but rarely seen, and then only as solitary wan- 
derers—now colonised the shrubbery. The cross- 
bill, the rose-coloured pastor, the fieldfare, the 
mealy redpole, redstart, linnet, and blackbird, 
became familiar visitors. The naturalist’s heart 
rejoiced. 

But there was one serious drawback to his 
dclightful contemplation of the feathered wood- 
folk who had eo graciously lighted among his 
greencry. If he loved birds, he also loved beasts, 
and of all beasts, a cut was the delight of his 
soul. Now, cats, like naturalists, take intense 
pleasure in crouching in quiet corners to watch 
the motions of winged creatures. To be surc, 
the quadruped’s motive for so doing is different 
from that of the man, and the result is tragically 
different too. It was the naturalist’s misfortune 
to see often a mangled minnesinger borne past 
him by the lithe grimalkin that daily sat, sleck 
and gertle, upon his shoulder while he dined. 
She shared his meals, and had not the excuse 
of hunger for her cruelty. He kept more than 
one cat, and the havoc wrought by those house- 
tigers among the birds was too terrible. I sup- 
pose their master received compunsation in the 
interesting indoor study which his felines afforded. 
He was always realy to excuse the cata on the 
plea that ‘it is their nature to ;? but he did not 
fail to chastise them at the same time; and his 
rebuking was not without effect upon some of 
these bird-fanciers. 

The house-pets knew, one and all, that the 
dinner-bell was a call to meals, and would flock 
from various parts of the house or fields to the 
dining-roum door and window. Some were 
allowed t:) come into the room. More than once, 
a feminine chorus of remonstrance was raised by 
the ladies of the family, and the result was tem- 
porary banishiaent of the animals at meal-times ; 
but the edict was seldom carried into force for more 
than a week, as even those who had been loudest 
in requiring the’r absence, missed their dependents 
so much, that tacit permission for their recall was 
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dish before it left the table, a process which the 
interested animals naturally regarded as the great 
event of the hour. All dry crusts and small 
slices of bread went into the naturalist'a pockets ; 
and what pockets they were! They bulged out 
on each side; and their owner, when wandering 
about his fields, was usually attended by a motley 
throng of those who knew well what those 
pockets contained. Running about his feet after 
the manner of Skye terriers was Rough, who had 
lost one eye, and never could bear the smallest 
allusion to his misfortune. Dogs do not parade 
their infirmities, nor will their self-respect permit 
them to claim either charity or indulgence hecause 
of misfortune. One or two cats stealthily kept 
pace with their master’s slow step, seemingly un- 
concerned in all around, but very wide awake 
internally, An ox with its large tender eyes 
would appeal for a caress; while a pony would 
be shoving ita frowzy brow against its master’s 
shoulder, munching crusts with great satisfaction. 
Dickhalyer, a splendid gamecock, usually stalked 
dignifiedly by the naturalist’s side, as one who 
thought, and in his own way said: ‘You and I 
are reasoning bei and must set an example 
of decorum to the lower animals.’ A flock of 
pigeons would hover over his head, sometimes 
alighting on any available part of his person. 
‘a “hooded crow, in his handsome gentlemanly 
uniform of black and Y, accompanied the 
procession, taking notes. Some ducks would join 
it at intervals, though these not unfrequently 
quarrelled with the cate. Even gulls and cor- 
morants occasionally helped to swell the group. 

Benjamin, slight and pretty, with large thought- 
ful eyes, and the overwise waya of a boy whose 
life 18 chiefly spent among grown-up Pi 
would ofttimes slip his wee hond into that o 
the naturalist, whose mind was never so absent 
that it could not be recalled by that touch. Then 
what talks they would have, to be sure! Not 
unfrequently an elfish girl, with thin pale face 
and restless gait, would add herself to the group, 
startling the more refined creatures by her abrupt 
motions, startling her father yet more by her 
metaphysical ideas upon every subject that ever 
stirred the thoughts of a mere human being. 

On fine summer days, the naturalist would 
often effect a disappearance by simply stretchin, 
himself at full length in a field o griee—tall 
rye-grass, where the corncrake delighted to nest, 
and over which the skylark Jovei to pour his 
melody. Very different the harsh cry of the 
one to the song of the other; yet the naturalist 
loved the voices of both, and would spend 
hours in their haunts. One might almost have 
believed that he slept, so motionless he lay; 
but the girl afore mentioned would at times 
invade his solitude, and she always found him 
gazing straight into the sky, or watching the 
movements of some ary creeping amon; ae 
surroundi e8, i were ‘7’ the 
vein,’ nding eet her lad strange cloud- 
worlds he saw, and how they were Bec led by 
the creatures of his imagination; and then his 
fancy would carry her beyond cloudland into 
the Unseen—almost, she thought, into the pres- 
ence of the Creator; for Nature's God, he said, 
was best seen and known through His works. 
An insect losing its way, and hurriedly creeping 
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over his dress, would prompt some marvellous 
tale of the scientific world—tales that have all 
the charm of truth to recommend them. He 
always affirmed that insects were among the most 
intelligent creatures in the world. He delighted 
in the study of them. He would lay a beetle, 
or caterpillar, or earwig on his hand, and point 
out its beauties, until his girl would as soon have 
thought of shrinking from a flower es from a 
creeping thing. Spiders were great favourites ; 
bees and ants a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment, 

During the summer months, his home in 
Ultima Thule was frequently visited by wander- 
ing ‘scientista’ who were always heartily wel- 
comed, and given every assistance in his power. 
He was at home on almost every branch of science, 
although he modestly prefaced any information he 
had to give with a disclaimer. Being an expert 
linguist, he could re converse with foreigners 
in their own tongue, It was amusing to observe 
the varied expression of different sorts of travellers 
when they were first introduced to his parlour. 
The snob looked unutterable disgust; the mere 
tourist stared his wonder and took notes; the 
man of science wes full of curiosity ; the lady 
tather frightened. It was a curious place, cer- 
tainly. Over the mantel-piece hung useless flint- 
lock fowling-pieces that had seen service in their 
day; also a variety of weapons in use among 
savage tribes ; though how boomerang, tomahawk, 
lance, or arrow-tube got there, their owner only 
could tell. Among these were bunches of quills ; 
clusters of pony-hair, that were very suggestive 
in such company, of scalp-locks; some queer 
stones, fossils, and pretty shells. On the mantel- 
piece itself were books of every description, 
rising tier on tier, all well thumbed, yet fre- 

uently covered with dust, which had gathered 
there not by the usual mode, but through his 
experiments upon the coal and ashes in the grate, 
He had theories about fuel as well as about 
everything else ; and some of the ‘ notions’ which 
were thought ‘so queer,’ are now being recog- 
nised as full of practical wisdom. The sideboard 
was crowded with medicine bottles and the 
chemical apparatus of his profession. The room, 
in truth, looked a picture of disorder, but in 
reality was not so, for its presiding genius 
knew the exact position of each book and 
bottle. It was only when others intruded 
themselves and belongings, that the reign of 
chaos began. 

Besides that parlour, where he usually sat, 
the naturalist possessed what his children called 
aden. A den it truly was, Oh, the marvels 
which came out of that place, and the curiosities 
and useful articles which disappeared into its 
depths! There is a tradition in the famil 
that once the piled-up heaps were overturne 
and a plough was discovered which had been 
amissing for years. In one corner of this den 
there hung a skeleton, which acted as a very 
effectual bugbear to over-curious children and 
servants. One shelf contained medicine bottles 
out of number, with brown-paper els, bones, 
and boxes. One parcel contained a portion of 
skin which had once covered the body of Burke 
the murderer, who had been dissected in Edin- 
burgh by the naturalist along with other one 
medicala, Beside that gruesome relic lay a 
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etrified stone from Mount Sinai. In a corner 
by itself lay a store of tiny shoes—the wee 
worn-out things which his little ones had shed. 
Some of the small feet which had pushed through 
the leather were lying still enough, after a 
brief time of restleas trotting up and down; 
and the father hoarded these memorials of feet 

that were not meant to walk this earth. 
Somewhere in the mysterious space in the roof 
was stored for some years a collection of stuffed 
animals, the gifts of well-known naturalists. 
These creatures were periodically put out on 
the lawn to air; and a queer sensation the 
roduced there. The domestic animals too 
ight, all except the dogs, which showed fight 
at first; but soon learned that the fierce, wild 
beasts had long since ceased to claw. Unfortu- 
nately, the small house, crowded with children 
and other live dependents, had but sorry accom- 
motation for the stuffed beasts, which in course 
of time began to look mangy to a degree. At | 





last, some wise person suggested that the col- 
lection was decided!y ‘bad for people’ and a 
bonfire was made of it, Armadillo, sloth, tiger, ; 
bear, and bison, surmounted by a boa-constrictor 
—whose internal arrangement of arsenical soaped | 
stuffing had been leaking all about the place for 
months—made a grand pyre, round which the! 
dogs and bairns bounced dlightedly. | 

One especial book over which the children 
pored until the pictures became as familiar to 
their eyes as each other's faces, was Bewick’s 
British Birds. The dear old volume, ‘sair worn,’ 
is now a cherished heirloom. 


The naturalist’s home was visited y Sibae A of | 


our great men. His brother the Laird also 





dt his deor at all times to the stranger ; and 
us began iriendships which were lifelong with 
many of the lights of the scientific world. It 
must have been a great pleasure to some of these 
men to hide, as it were, from the busy world 
for a short time in that sweet, wild, ocean-girdled 
There they could prosecute the 
study of Nature without the distracting cares 
which surround less isolated homes. It must 
also have surprised them to find an intellect like 
his ‘buried’ in such a corner of the earth. Often 
he was asked why he chose to live there. Ile 
might have earned fame and wealth elsewhere, 
for he was a skilful physician, as well os a 
naturalist second to few; but fame and wealth 
were not the objects of his ambition. Far dearer 
to him the facilities which Shetland offered for 
the contemplation of Nature and her many 
marvels. In the home of his choice, which was 
also the home of his birth, he could exercise a 
frecdom of action such as he could enjoy nowhere 
else in Britain. He could wrap himself in his 


leased, and not be called odd. He could shut 
imself up, and refuse to be disturbed, without 
offending some powerful neighbour or patron. | 
He could ride his pony everywhere, carry his 
researches where he pleased without meeting 
a warning to trespassers stuck up by the way. 
In short, he preferred a nat happy mio 
of life to an artificial one, attended by earthly 
honour, dogged by 
remained in the little paradise he had created 
for himself, 

When a young man, he was a keen sportsman ; 





black Spanish cloak, or any sort of dress "| 


ly care; and so he} 
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but he admitted that even when his love of sport 
was very great, he always had pangs of conscience 
after the game was Desned and when the hunter's 
zeal was strongest, he never touk the life of 
bird or beast without a good reason for eo doing, 
In later days, he never used a gan. More than 
once, he had an old fowling-piece repaired, or 
he bought a new one, and hinted to his boys that 
he meant to show them he could shoot still; but 
he never fired a shot, The girl, who was always 
seeking from him the why and the wherefore 
for things seen and unseen, wondered, when she 
heard him tell of his youthful exploits with the 
gun, why he hed lost that love of sport. The 
wondering at last shaped itself into a question ; 
and she never forgot the look of cueiah which 
swiftly crossed his face as, turning from her, he 
said ; ‘You'll learn the reason when you are older, 
my bairn’ She had often heard the sorrowful 
tale of a brother lost when she was little more 
than a baby. He had died through the careless- 
ness of a companion, who had placed a loaded gun 
across the thwarts of a boat, and some one stepping 
on the lock, sent the charge through the poor 
youth’s head—a most promising young man, 
scarcely past his majority. He had all his father’s 
passionate love of natural science, and something 
more than his father's power of turning his genius 
to the uses of every-day life. A son to make any 
parent's heart glad—gentle-tempered, eloquent, 
persevering, brave, good, An author on Botany 
at fifteen, a Professor of the same at twenty, 
who can wonder that from the time he met so 
hard a fate, and was buried far from his home 
and kindred, that his father’s sensitive nature 
shrank from the use of that weapon which had 
wrought such woe! The girl wondered no more ; 
and her surmise was correct. 

It must not be supposed that thongh the 
naturalist spent much time in the calm con- 
templation of Nature, that therefore his life was 
one of pleasure and ease. The work of a country 
doctor made his life no idle dream. Night and 
day he was at the service of the fisher population, 
who loved him for the skill he bestowed upon 
them, and yet more for the sympathy he showed 
in all their doings, Many a rare trophy drawn 
from the depths of ocean, and prcezerve by the 
men, not because they saw any value in a bit of 
coral or a queer shell, but because they knew that 
‘the Doctor will be glad o’ the like’—many a 
splendid dish of fish, many a well-knitted pair of 
socks or gloves, showed that his kindness was 
fully appreciated by his poor paticnts. 

Yet, with all his manifold duties, he found time 
to study many hooks. He delighted in works of 
travel ; and affirmed that Gordon Cumming’s adven- 
tures would be found to be nearer truth than the 
world generally supposed. Later travellers have 
confirmed what poor Gordon Cumming said. 

The first thing he did when coming down in the 
morning was te read and meditate over» chapter 
in the Bible. After that, he read a Dictionury ! 
Ifis children used to wonder how he could possibly 
find interest in so a book, No doubt it was 
the study of tie Bible and Dictionary which 
made him k and write such pure, true, and 
elegant English. At breakfast, the four-footed 
pets came in w.ch the children, and all received a 
morsel of gome dainty from the naturalist’s plate. 
Breakfast was a meal over which he delighted 














totum whose patience was short-lived, saying, ‘If 


ye please, sir, I’m waiting for, &. brought the 
meal to an end. 


Although his manner was always grave, almost 
to severity, he loved to see others happy ; and his 
children have no brighter recollections than of the 
long winter eyenngs when he made his sweet- 
toned violin breathe such melody as only a 
master’s hand can evoke from any instrument. 
Often he merely played dance-music, that the 
young people might enjoy what he called health- 
‘ul recreation ; but oftener they sat spell-bound 
while he played plaintive Scotch airs, stirring 
pibrochs, grand marches, soul-melting melodies, 
sacred music. Weber's Last Waltz was one of his 
favourite airs. 

His domestic life had been deeply tinged by 
sorrow ; but the great intellect, and yct greater 
heart, bore him through all, so that he retained in 
old age all the fresh feelings of younger days. 
His interest in the progress of science was as keen 
after he had secn fourscore os it had ever 
been ; and although the number of his pets had 
, decreased, they were not the less cherished when 

life became a vague dream of the past. 

I went not long ago to the Naturalist’s Home, 
to look again upon the place where he hed lived 
and laboured, the spot of all others indissolubly 
associated with him, whcre he has left a never- 
dying memory. There were many changes about 
the old place, though rock and hill and northern 
, sea change not, nor does the heaven above them; 

nor indeed did it seem as if the naturalist him- 
self were dead, for wherever I went, I seemed to 
see and hear him, The skylark was singing over 
hia fields, and the corncrake uttered its quaint 
complaining among the grass, just as they did 
yeara agone when he lay and listened to them. 
But there were no interesting 
house—if we omit his grandchildren—only the 
necessary sheep-dog, cat, horse, fowl—character- 


less on the whole, because the wonderful tact | 


of one who understood the nature of bird and 
beast, was not there to evoke their reason, as it 
had done that of their predecessors. Some of 
the trees which he had fostered had grown a 
good deal, and had thrust their branches across 
the paths he had trodden smooth when wandering 
up and down, with bowed head, pondering over 
the mysteries of creation. I knew my way by 
those paths to the graves of his houschold ; and 
I found his resting-place, quict and solemn, 


under the shadow of his own trees, with birds . 


he had loved pipiug on every spray, with no sound 
of the busy Ladd mthkrrenck ie rests. there 
as he wished, beside the Love of filty years. 

As I thought of the long life which had found 
refuge from care, and comfurt for sorrow, in 
that creation which was given by its Maker for 
the use of man, I recalled some lines by Long- 
fellow, which seemcd most approprinte to suc 
reflections : : 

He wandered away and away 
‘With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

‘Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


‘Come wander with me,’ she said, 
* Unto regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 
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And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or hig heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 


Then bending over that grave, I remembered 
his words: ‘God’s book of Nature is the best 
book I know, and the most perfect revelation 
of His Fatherhood that can desired, The 
man who can study Nature and not see a Father's 
love, care, wisdom, and direction in it, must be 
a man with intellect undeveloped.’ 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


OHAPTER IV. CONTINUED.—A FURNISHED ROOM 
FOR A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 


Bexorp Hiram, two days later, after an inter- 
view favourably conducted, ond after all duc , 
formalities achieved, invested with badge and 
satchel, and in fullness of time assuming his | 
place as conductor. On his first journey, he : 
was content to repeat the hoarse cries of the 
driver. On the second journey, he was familiar 
with his duties, Before the day was done, he 
had merged his own notions of the English 
language in the waters of oblivion, and cried 
‘Benk! Benk! Benk!? or ‘Whitecheppel!’ like 
an omnibus conductor to the manner born, He 
appeared by-and-by in a tall white hat and a 
scarf of vivid blue and scarlet, and became a 
man of mark. The regular travellers upon his 
route began to know him, and he throve and 
It was noticed at the 
office at which he paid in his money that the 
receipts of the vehicle he superintended had 
amazingly increased, and the authorities put 
their own construction upon that fact, Mr 
Search was incorruptibly honest and scrupu- 
lously careful. Mr Search was neat and smart 
in personal appearance, and had indeed be- 
come something of a dandy. Mr Search 
shunned the intoxicating cup, was always up 
to his work, always good-humoured, yet never | 
without his quaint repartce when needed— ° 
could indeed sting upon occasion—in short, he 
became a most respected member of a not too 
respected or respectable body. That eminent 
patter vocalist, The Great Blower, advertised as 
the author, composer, and only singer of The 
Leary Cove, heard of Hiram, travelled many 
stages by omnibus in order to study him, and 
appeared at the Megutherium Concert Hall as 
the author, composer, and only singer of The 
Yankee Toff, with an imitation of Hiram, which 
raised him to a very pinnacle of fame amongst 
the conductors of his day. The ditty of the 
Great Blower became popular, and Hiram heard 
it from many barrel-organs. Street youths 
whistled it and shouted it; nightly choruses 
with applansive accompaniment of hand and 
foot, were 58 to it at the Megatherium 
Concert Hall, and Hiram became a celebrity. 

‘I reckon, Hiram would say to himself, in 
contemplation of this and other matters, as he 
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sw on his strap behind the omnibus, ‘that 
: you British people air the feather-headedest on 
the face o’ the globe, It don’t take much to 
set you goin’—that’s a fact. An’ yet, you’re 
that o-pinionated about the national solidity of 
character, you make me laff. You air allays 
flyin’ off the handle about things that a civilised 
infant wouldn't ay. or smile at, and then you 
say: “We air a solid people—we air John Bull 
—we air—in all our doin’s.” If ever I full 
real low in life, I'll take to lecturin’, an’ tell 
‘ you what I think about you.’ 

The incense of Fame had no effect upon 
Hiram; and in the course of a few weeks the 
‘star comique’ of the Megatherium had found 
a new theme, and the raucous ditty of The 
Yankee Toff was forgotten. The conductor's 
only grievance was that the post he held gave 
so little time for the pursuit of inquiry into 
wider and shorter avenues to fortune. His 
duties began at eight in the morning, and con- 
tinued until half-past eleven at night. Holidays 
were few and between ; and Hirain was 
gradually growing readier and more ready to 
emancipate himself, when an event happened 
which influenced his whole career—an event 
the like of which has influenced more careers 
than any mathematician now alive would care 
to count. All sorts of assaults of Fate had 
Hiram submitted to, and he was beginning to 
! think himself invulnerable, when this stroke 
came upon him, and he succumbed almost 
without an effort to avert it, or to recover from 
it. 

Hiram, it must be said, had rather a gallant 
and insinuating way with the ladies. IITis 
manner towarls the fair sex was marked by a 
wlish and a finish to which few gentlemen of 
his -protoeeicm have aspired. Did Hiram behold 

y 
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Benk ! Benk!’ which bade the travelling world 
be seated and no longer keep him waiting, was 
instantly modulated to a tone of gentlencas, 
almost of confidence—‘ Benk, mwam!’ The tone 
had even a touch of slyness in it, as though it 
were a secret that the lady chose to go that 
way, and only she and Hiram kuew it, There 
was something in the manner of his opening 
the omnibus duce to a lady-—a je ne sais quoi— 
an artistic tone of mind was somchow impressed 
upon the action. It svothed old women—it 
flattered plain women—young and pretty women 
were not unimpressed by it, 

It was his particular hobby to keep time like 
a ship’s chronometer, and to arrive at every 
pausing-place and to leave it to the nearest pos- 
sible fraction of a minute. This business-like 
peculiarity being noticed by people who had 
regular appointments at settled hours, he secured 
a constant clientéle for both journcys, and, 
amongst other passengers, he every day took 
up @ young girl within a hundred yards of his 
own lodgings, and set her down at a certain 
corer in eapside, reversing the process in 
the evening. She was pale and thin; but had 
that delicate and fragile prettiness which is 
noticeable in many girls of city breeding. She 
was scrupulously neat; but her garments indi- 
cated no great prosperity. Her mantle was 
threadbare, her gloves were mended; there was 
a look of waiting in the pale and patient face. 
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on the kerb, the imperious cry of ‘ Renk ! | 


—_—— 





Hiram regarding these things, felt almost a pang 
of rily. whee the orig or evening twopence 
dropped from the gloved thumb and into. 
his own palm. It was hard to take it; and if 
the vehicle had not been an omnibus, but a 
carriage, and Hiram’s own, he would have set 
it at her service, The keen winds of autumn: 
mornings were blowing clouds of dust about the 
streets, and she came no better clad. The thread- 
bare mantle was more threadbare; the neat: little 
linen collar and the neat white cuffs showed 
woful nea of wear; when closely looked at, 
the gentle face grew paler and more sad. One 
morning, Hiram missed the figure at the accus- 
tomed corner, and was amazed to find how much 
he missed it. Without a signal from hi 
driver stopped at the corner at which the little 
millincr or shop-girl was accustomed to ali 
and Hiram, in the act of ringing the ’bus-bell to 
set him going again, saw her walking down the 
by-street, and knew that the morning twopence 
had grown too precious to be missed. 

‘Poor pretty creetur,’ suid the gentle-hearted 
Hiram, ‘The ile’s dried up, an’ the barrel o’ 
meal’s pretty clean scraped, I reckon. Wonder 
now, if I could get her to drive gratis. Most 
likely she’d feel insulted if I asked her. Hiram 
watching for the little figure at morning and 
evening in the gusty streets, saw it sometimes 
beneath a shubby umbrella, and sometimes so 
fluttered by the wind that it almost seemed she 
might be blown away bodily like a leaf. 

It so befell that Hiram on one of hig rare 
holidays found himself sauntering down Cheap- 
side at the hour at which the little girl began 
her journey home. There was the fragile 
figure, with its hurried yct graceful step, be- 
fore him. Hiram’s long legs kept him within 
easy distance, though he seemed to do no more 
than lounge. She went on, looking neither 
to right nor left; and Hiram followed. He 
had ample time to study the thin garb, the 
worn shoes, unfit for the greasy pavement over 
which the little feet tripped so quickly ; and his 
sharp eyes took note of every sign of poverty, 
and every struggle to be neat and to hide poverty 
away. She turned at the accustomed corner, 
and Hiram, with a shame-fuced reluctance to 
play the spy ie her, could not refrain from 


ollowing. Right and left, and right and left 
again, Then fahe aused before a dingy door 
in a street of excessive shabbincss, and itted 


herself with a latch-key. Hiram sauntered ed 
the house, and saw a card above the door 
inscribed, ‘A Furnished Room for a Single 
Gentleman.’ 

‘That’s near enough,’ said Hiram. ‘I do not 
lay out to be a gentleman; but I'll bet I’m 
single; an’ mebbe 1’m as near the A agrees 
mark as they are to be found in this locality.’ 
He sauntered past the house again. ‘Why not?’ 
he asked himself. ‘It’s near my startiug-point. 
Ill have a look at it anyway.’ He advanced 
to the dvor and knocked. ‘The girl herself 
appeared, and Jooked at him with a glance of no 
recognition. ‘You have lodgings for a single 

to let?’ he said. . 
es,’ she frexponded. ‘Do you wish to see 
them?’ Her voice was gentle like her face, and 
Had Aired seme ky a se fave ad cee 
loo 
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the house; and she left him for a moment, and 
refined with a candle. Going towards him 
with the light upon her face, she looked morc 
worn and fragile than before. She led the way 
up-staira into e small room, neat and clean, but 
8 furnished : 

‘ t’s the rent?’ asked Hiram. 

‘Four shillings a week,’ the girl answered. 
Her glance said so plainly: ‘Take it; oh, pray, 
do take it!’ that Hiram’s voice was quite husky 
when he answered : 

‘That’s a very small rent for such a nice 
little room. When could I come in?’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘at any time.’ 

*To-night?’ suggested Hiram. 

‘Yes, she answered; and Hiram, producing 
a purse which was by this time fairly stocked, 

d a week’s rent in advance. The girl’s face 

rightened at the sight of the money, as no face 
go young and tender ought to have brightened 
at so trivial a windfall, Hiram thought. ‘ Poor,’ 
he said inwardly: ‘Deadly poor!’ There 
seemed nothing more to linger for. She held 
the candle aloft, to show him the way down- 
stairs ; and when he looked at her, a sort of halo 
yeated on her hair. The weary expression of 
her face had changed to one that had a gleam 
of hope in it, ‘Poor,’ said Hiram, inwardly, 


| 
Hiram answered ‘Yes’ It was dusk within 


again—‘deadly poor !? 
‘Are you the landlady?’ he asked, turning at 
the first step. 


‘My mother rents the house,’ she answered. 
‘She ia not very well, But you can see her, if 
you think it necessary.’ 

‘Not at all’ he said, and descended, but 
turned again in the hall. ‘I forgot to esk the 
name and address,’ he explained. 

She set down the candle, and entered a room 
the door of which opened on the hall, returning 
in a moment with an addressed envelope. 

‘Martial is the name?’ said Hiram looking 
at it. ‘Air you Miss Martial?’ She inclined 
her head gravely. ‘Good-night, miss, said 
Hiram ; ‘though I shall be here in an hour’ 

She inclined her head again, and the door closed 
| behind him. The lodgings he had hitherto used 
| were not more than a quarter of a mile away, 





and Hiram’s whole belongings were easily packed. 
in a second-hand carpet-bag and a second-hand 
hat-box, The landlady claimed a week’s rent 
in lieu of a week’s notice; and he paid it aud 
emerzed upon the street. 

‘You will not die a millionaire, young man,’ 
he said, admonishing himself. ‘You are not 
su encumbered with the pieces that you can 
afford to chuck ’em blindfold. But Hiram, do 
you know what that little creetur’s face said 
when you counted them four shillin’s down? 

‘| “Here,” it said as plain as a book—““here is an 
onexpected—meal.”’? He paused before the last 
wo and breathed it half aloud. ‘Hiram,’ 
lie went on, ‘how many ordinary-lookin’ females 
have you drove sence you adopted the pro-fesh 
you live by? How many of ’em’s been that poor 
it’s been a pity to look at’em? An’ how many 
of ’em have you yearned over, Hiram? Come 
now, how many? Don’t you be ridicalous, It’s 
no kind- ess in you. It’s a pretty face 
and « nice manner that’s fetched you so, sir. 
Have the murder out, Hiram, lave it out! 
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You've fell in love, you have, an’ you don’t 
know no more about the young woman you’ve 
fell in love with than a yeller dog in Constanti- 
nople knows about Pilgrim's Progress.’ 


THE RELIEF OF THE POOR AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


THOSE of our readers who have a house of their 
own—may their number ever increase !—are only 
too well acquainted with the fact that one of the 
privileges of their proud position is that they have 
to pay rates and taxes, And sometimes their 
minds are sadly perplexed with the multitude of 
these claims, ‘ Road-rate, water-rate, aanitary- 
rate, school-rate, county-rate, poor-rate ; dear me, 
what a number of rates we have to pay now,’ 
cries the householder, ‘I wonder whether, in any 
country besides our own, people have so many 
calls made upon them ?’ 

Now, this is a very reasonable inguiry. But, as 
we all know, we must not ask too many questiona 
at once, if we would lave answers, Let us think 
of one thing at a time. 

Well, what about the ‘rate for the necessary 
relief of the poor?’ It is one of the heaviest of 
our burdens—many millions annually. Is it all 
necessary? Do other nations pay such rates as 
we do? We all agree that some relief must be 
provided for very poor persons. The poor have 
never ceased out of the land; nor is there any 
probability that they ever will in our time, There 
are poor widows, with children whom they cannot 
maintain without assistance, There are orphan 
children whose friends ara too indigent to sup- 
port them, or who have neglected to train them 
to some industrial occupation, There ara men 
enfeebled by disease or injury; and aged people 
incapacitated by their very age from doing any- 


thing to earn a livelihood. These must more or 
less fall to be provided for at the Bale charge. 


But there are many othera whose claim for sup- 
port is of a much more doubtful character. It has 
been well observed that ‘there never was time 
or place in which there were not to be found 
men anxious to avoid labour, and if possible to 
live at ease; nor any community so poor as 
not to suffer in some degree from the existence 
of idle and worthless persons subsisting on the 
benevolence, or folly, or fears of its members,’ 
The industrious part of the community has 
always felt it to be a grievance that it should 
be called upon to maintain the idle, 

Poverty and misery are the main conditions on 
which relief is to be obtained. But the indus- 
trious and provident labouxer will never consider 
himself equitably treated until a wide distinction 
is made between him and his drunken improvident 
neighbour, when, from differing causes, both come 
to apply for parochial relief. No doubt, Boards of 

uardians do attempt to discriminate, but as yet 
ineffectually, They inquire whether the appli- 
cant is a member of a Benefit Club; but they do 
so with the knowledge that many Clubs are 
rotten, and that the poor man may have had 
Hobson’s choice—a bad Club or none at all. He 
may have joined his Friendly Society in sheer 
ignorance of its insolvency, and have relied upon 
it till it broke, And it is hard to say that 2 man 
is improvident because he has not become a 
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member of an improvident Society. Our parish 
guardian feels thie difficulty, but cannot see his 
way out of it; and he ends his speculations by 
saying: ‘Well now, what do they do abroad?’ 
No one, he says, has ever answered that question 
to his satisfaction. 
Bightly or wrongly, there is, however, a pretty 
eneral impression that other nations are more 


are, even though their average earnings are 
emoller than ours. How, then, are their poor 
relieved when in want? and has the method 
of relief anything to do with thrifty habits? It 
greatly surprises the average Englishman to be 
told that there are many countries in Europe 
in which the destitute have no claim to relief as 
their legal right. Denmark is the only one which, 
like England, provides for the relief of pauperism 
by a special tax, The Danish poor-law closely 
resembles that of England. The older Danish 
legislation indicates three classes, to each of which 
a specific kind of relief is assigned: (1) Old and 
infirm persons, who are to receive aid in kind, or 
money, clothing, lodging, and medical attendance ; 





persons, or otherwise properly brought up; and 
(8) Persons or families who arc in need of partial 
help are to be assisted to find work, and if this 
cannot be obtained, are to receive the necessary 
assistance. There are only three countries, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Prussia, in which there is 
a legislative declaration of the right of every 
destitute person to be supported by the state 
—though Denmark is the only state of the three 
that taxes the community for that purpose. 
France and Belgium shrink from admitting any 
such ‘right, fearing lest, by a compulsory poor- 
law, they should open the door to communism and 
socialism. Except in the cases of lunatics and of 
deserted children, there is no compulsory relief in 
France. All relief that is given professes to be 
iven ‘in charity.’ Russia and Turkey, agreeing 
In little else, are alike in having no poor-law. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal leave the poor to public 
charity. Austria, several of the German states, 
and Norway assist voluntary contributions by 
grants from local administration or the state. 
From this it follows that there must be sufficient 
uncertainty as to provision in sickness and old age 
in European states generally, to induce people to 
be provident, whether they are so or not. 
reat praise is given both by French and 
English writers to the French system, which throws 
the relief of the poor, first on their own families, 
and then on public honour and public charity. 
It has its bureaus de bienfaisance, which have 
invested property as a foundation, and its burcaux 
de charité, deriving their funds exclusively from 
voluntary offerings and collections (ten per cent. 
on theatre tickets, one-third of the price of grave:, 
certain fines and confiscations, poor-boxes, coilec- 
tions in churches). The subsidies only amount 
to about one-fifth of the whole. All persons out 


ag well as the sick and the aged, are considered Lit 
subjects for relief; but the reliet is by no means 
obligatory. 





ovide for al 


‘rance?’ we soon find it does not. There are 
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thrifty than the English—notably that the French ! 


(2) Orphans, or children whose parents cannot | 
roaintain them, are to be boarded with suitable | 


of work, or burdened with an over-large family, ' 


But if we inquire: ‘Does this system of relief , 
cases of nevessity throughout . 
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thirty-seven thousand communes in France, but 
only between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
which have bureaus ds bienfaisance, And of those 
unfortunate creatures whom they relieve, the majo- 
rity get no more than one shilling per month; 
the extreme meagreness of which dole pointe, 
however, to the presumption that the recipients 
must have some other sources of income, It 
is, however, a curious fact, that when we pass 
jfrom France to Belgium, we find a country 
jin which pauperism is trented in -the same 
fashion, but with this result: the proportion of 
pes is nearly twelve per cent. of the popu- 
ation ; while in England it is a little over four 
and a half per cent. The causes assigned for this 
fearful state of Belgian pauperism are: (1) The 
excessive density of the population; (2) The 
excessive amount of assistance and alms provided 
by public and private charity ; and (3) Intem- 
perance. 
; _ The methods of poor-relief in the United States 
i differ in the different States; but gonerally, their 
| workhouses are to be regarded as penal institu- 
! tions, rather than as places for the relief of the 
destitute poor; and perhaps for that reason, as 
well as for others, outdoor relief is the prevailin 
| practice. In New York, when an able-bodi 
Reisen applies for relief, he is required, as a con- 
ition of ubtaining it, to indorse an order for 
admission to the workhouse. The following is 
the form : 


‘The Superintendent of the workhouse will 
receive C. D,, native of E., who stands committed 
'to the workhouse for (3) months. Aged ——. 
By occupation Residence in city or county 
years, Cause destitute, 











(Signed) A, B. 
Commissioner of Public marine 
and Correction. 
Department of Public Charities \ 
and Correction, New York, 
(I ndorsement.) 
T hereby consent to the within commitment. 
(Signed) C.D? 


The cost of maintaining each destitute person in 
the New York workhouse is one dollar twenty 
cents per week. 

It does not seem possible to learn from the 
States how to reduce our own poor-rates. The 
relief of tramps there is a greater burden than it 
is with us, The New York State Board of 
Charities stated in 1876 that the greater portion 
of these trainps were unmarried able-bodied 
labourers. ‘hey judged that two hundred thou- 
sand acts of relief, at an expenditure of nearly 
forty thousand pounds, were anuually bestowed on 
such persons by the public officials of that State, 

Another Report gives a curious account of the 
workiug of one of their rules, The overseers are 
| paid in proportion to the number of cases they 
| relieve. obviously to make it their interest to over- 
Jook none. Apparently, some of these men made 
a lucrative business of their employment; even 
keeping ‘runners on the road to pick up the 
| members of this wretched class, for the profit there 
was in keeping them.’ The allowance to the 
officer for lofty and feeding a tramp varied from 
twenty-five & :ts to a dollar. In several towns, 
tramps were arrested and sent to jail; but this 
| turned out to be an expeusive method of proceeding, 
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as the committing justice was entitled to a fee of 
two dollars, and in some cases the officer was paid 
five dollars for conveying the vagrant to prison. 
One justice, we are told, sent a bill to the Board 
of Supervisors for five thousand pounds for the 
commitment and transportation of tramps for a 
single year ! 

e cannot, therefore, hope to derive much 
instruction or guidance from our neighbours 
as to the best way of improving our system of 
relief. Intemperance, improvidence, wastelulness 
will always produce and aggravate Bauperiie, 
But theso are no new discoveries; and the fact 
remains that notwithstanding improved adminis- 
tration and Temperance Societies, we expend 
nearly eight millions a year in poor-relief. We 
cannot diminish the allowance to the pauper; 
it is small enough already. We can do litle 
more in the way of repression. But a proposal 
has been made which in the main indicates a 
way by which our burden might be diminished 
with advantage to all. Broadly stated, it is this: 
That every man ought by law to be compelled in 
his youth to commence to provide against destitu- 
tion in sickness and old age, by paying, into an 
Insurance Office possessing a national guarantee, a 
certain weekly instalment of his wages, Any such 
scheme, to be successful, must be on the ground 
that a distinct advantage should accrue to himself 
when no longer able to work, and with the promise 
of a fixed and specified payment to his widow in 
the event of his death, be it sooner or later. 

Were the scheme adjusted in this direction, and 
were the government to back it up by its invalu- 
able security, it would be of great advantage, 
uot only to the improvident, Lut to those also 
who endeavour to be provident. Though there 
ja much to be said in favour of Friendly Societies, 
these are not in every case to be relied on. 
Nothing short of a National Club, or a Thrift 
Society such as we lately noticed in our columns, 
would meet the case. A man would find it 
wherever his work carried him. And having 


made up the required sum in regular payments, 
he could never afterwards lose its auvantages, 


Next, it would compel the improvident to 
lecome provident. Withont compulsion, the 
thriftless will never be made provident. There 
are thousands of young labourers who spend their 
five or ten shillings a week in drink and tobacco, 
and never lay by a penny. They contaminate 
others by their example, and make them grudge 
the money they have been induced to pay into 
their Clubs, Some persons are startled aot the 
sound of ‘compulsion,’ and say: ‘Oh, but you 
can’t compel men to be provident.’ Lut consider 
a little, There is compulsory vaccination for 


. infancy, compulsory education for childhood, com- 
| pulsory destruction of unwholesome food, compul- 


sory slaughtering of cattle; why should there not 
also be compulsory thrift? But, indeed, the com- 
pulsory principle is in operation even now, and 
will continue to be in operation so long as we 
must provide for others. We are compelled to 
pay for the necessary relief of the poor, But 


. why should we be compelled, as we are now, 
| to pay for unnecessary relict? 


And that relief 
is wnnecessary the need for which might have 
been provided against. ‘Given A, the provident, 
thrifty, frugal Englishman; and B, the improvi- 
dent, wasteful, pauper Englishman. Which is 
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the greater interference with the liberty of the 
subject, to make B provide for himeelf by com- 
pues if need be, or to make A, besides providing 
or himself, provide for B as well, and by com- 
pulsion, as he has to do at present?’ 

It is obvious that the adoption of a scheme 
founded upon the foregoing principle, would pro- 
mote thrift in the most practical way. The nest- 
egg would always be in the nest, and the habit of 
puiting by be systematically taught; while the 

abit of waste would be beneficently checked, and 
the advantage to the ratepayer obvious, 

We need not anticipate, with some sanguine 
persons, a total abolition of the poor-rate; but 
its diminution would in due time follow the 
application of the principle, that every one when 
he ts able shall provide against the time when he 
may become unable to maintain himself 


THE DROPPED TELEGRAM 
A TALE IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL 


Arter referring to certain matters of business 
in which we been formerly connected, I 
suid to Loter; ‘You know everybody in Man- 
chester, I suppose; do you know a Mrs Le 
Ferrier ?? 

‘Of course I do,’ he replied, ‘What about her?’ 

*T want to know all about her’? 

Loter here got up, and looked round to see 
there were no listeners ; and then gave me the 
following history of my friend. 

‘Mrs Le Ferrier was married about eight years 
ago. Her husband was much older than she, but 
very rich, and was a staid formal man, a banker 
by profession. Shortly after his marriage, he found 
that his wife could not exist without the admira- 
tion of every man who for the time being hap- 
pened to be nearest to her. At first, he felt 
flattered by this notice; but after a time he 
objected to his wife being alwuys out at dances 
or picnics, and being spooned upon by any one, 
from a banker’s clerk to the member for the 
county. He objected ; and a great domestic scene, 
I heard, occurred. During the last year or so, 
matters were nearly coming to a climax, for a 
certain Mr A—— seemed the especial favourite, 
ulthough some half-dozen other men appeared 
also to share her notice. Mr Le Ferrier, how- 
ever, obtained certain information relative to 
this Mr A——, and forbade his wife seeing him 
or speaking to him. She, from what I hear, 
gave her husband a solemn promise that she 
would not again mect him. ether this pro- 
mise was or was not broken, I don’t know; 
but Mr Le Ferrier a short time ago made 
arrangements for his wife's leaving Manchester 
fur some seaside place, so as to get her out 
of the way of Mr A——; and I have heard 
nothing of her for some weeks. She is a 
very handsome woman, and fascinating in her 
manner; but a most dangerous woman to any 
but the most experienced men. That’s my 
report. Now, tell me why tae want to know.’ 

‘She is staying at the boarding-house where 
T am, I replied. 

‘Wh-e-w !’ whistled my companion, ‘And has 
she cast a spell over you? 

‘Not a bit; but I knew she must be a 
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woman with a history, and I was curious to 
hear it.’ : 

‘Avoid her, my boy, if you want to kee 
out of a scrape, for she is unscrupulous, an 
has made much mischief already.’ 

On the followi moming at breakfast, a 
' telegram was brought to Mrs Le Ferrier, which 
she opened and read, turning first red, then 
' white, Her evident excitement caused my little 
cousin to say: ‘No bad news, I hope?’ 


‘No; it’s only from my husband, she re-| 


: plied, ‘and he wants an answer at once.’ 
| Mrs Le Ferrier left the room, and shortly 
walked out towards the telegraph office. During 
the whole day, she seemed excited and nervous, 
starting when she heard a knock at the door; 
| a condition which caused my little cousin to 
express an opinion that she feared Mr Le 
Ferrier must be a cross old man, as his telegram 
‘ had so worried dear Mrs Le Ferrier. 
: My instincts told me that the telegram was 
‘ not from Mr Le Ferrier. I had no proof that 
‘ my impression was correct, but still I felt con- 
i vineed that it was. 
| Af about cight o’clock that evening, a servant 
came to Mrs Le Ferrier, and told her a gentle- 
| man had called to see her. She instantly started 
up, and putting on a waterproof, which greatly 
concealed her figure, and a hat and thick veil, 
went to the door, and then walked off with 
the gentleman, It was past eleven o’vlock when 
she returned, I was sitting in the smoking- 
room when she passed the door and ran up to 
her reom, which was on the same landing as 
mine She seemed hurried and excited, and 
anxious to escape observation. I sat for some 
time meditating on the peculiarities of human 
nature; for among the curious things I saw 
| wos, that Mrs Le Ferrier would have given 
much to have Charley once more under her 
spell; her pride seemed hurt that she could 
not bring him to her fect avain, her manner to 
him being a strange mixture of spite and 
conciliation. LJaving finished my pipe, I went 
up to my room, and was met on the t-p of the 
stairs by a servant, who said he had ju-t picked 
up a telegram, which was without address. I 
, took it in my hand and looked at it. A portion 
was torn off the paper, and with this the name 
of the recipient. The telegram was as follows : 


From A—— To Mrs ——, Sandmouth.—Yours 
received. So glad we can mect. Wiil be with 
' you about eight to-night. Shall be very cau- 
| tious. 

I could not resist a smile, as I read the sentence 
abuut ‘caution, and compared this with the fact 
of the telegram being dropped on the stuirs. 
The name A—— was given in full, and it was 
the name of the person whom, Loter told me, Mrs 
! Le Ferrier had promised not to see. One thirg 
; was certain : the telegram was evidently for this 
woman, who had slandcred my dearest friend. 
| But she was now in my power; and what was 
more, she did not know it. The contents of the 
telegram were known to me cnly, and as long 
as they remained so, she was safe, I placed it 
again in the servant’s hand, and asked him to go 
to Mrs Le Ferrier’s room, and deliver the tele- 
pre to her, but to say nothing as to any one 
wing seen it. 
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At the breakfast-iable, Mra Le Ferrier was 
calm, elegant, and deeply sympathetic with my 
little cousin, who hoped she got over the 
worry of the telegram. 

Mrs Le Ferrier said : ‘Oh, it’s all right. My 
husband sent one of his clerks here lost evening 
about money matters, and I had a lot to do; but 
it’s all right now.’ 

I dared not look up, lest Mrs Le Ferrier should 
see my face; for I could not repress a smile as 
I listened to this woman stating such falsehoods 
with a silvery, innocent, gushing voice, as though 
no muile had ever passed her lips, 

These remarks decided my course of conduct. 
I would bring this woman to her knees, and 
make her confess that she had slandered my dear 
old friend out of spite and malice. 

Retreating to the solitude of my bedroom, 
I matured my plan, and then entered the 
drawing-room, where I found Annie and Mrs 
Le Ferrier sitting with their arms round each 
other’s waists in close conversation. TI pro- 

osed a walk on the beach, to which the two 
udies consented, though Annie said she must 
bathe. This suited my plan, for then I might 
secure a ééte-d-téte with Mrs Le Ferrier. e 
went out of our house and walked down towards 
the bathing-machines; on nearing which, my 
cousin said: Now, | will leave you two together, 
and will go and bathe’ 

I proposed to Mrs Le Ferrier that we should 
stroll on to a ledge of rocks about half a mile 
along the beach, a locality quite retired. As 
we walked on, I spoke of various indifferent 
subjects, for my plot must burst upon her sud- 
denly and without interruption. ve reached 
the rocks, and sat down, the sun shining brightly 
on the dancing waves, 

©What a lovely view this is!’ exclaimed Mrs 
Le Ferrier. ‘I shall always think of it with 
pleasure, now that I have seen it with you” As 
she made this remark, she turned her face towards 
me, and Jovked at moe as though she were the 
soul of truth. 

f gazed straight before me, and did not reply 
to this gushing remark, I had made up m 
mind to commence the fight at once, lest this 
woman. should, like the sepens fascinate me by 


“her gaze, and cause me to relent. 


‘A penny for your thoughts!’ said my com- 
pay as she smiled at me, and gazed as though 

were the one man in all the world. 

‘I was thinking, I replied, ‘what a pity it 
was that you had been so unjust to my old friend, 
Charley Steinmay.’ 

‘Unjust!’ exclaimed Mrs Le Ferrier. ‘Why, 
it is he who has been most insulting to me, 
Why, one morning he was more than rude to me, 
and accused me of being a flirt, and I don’t know 
what besides.’ 

‘And you believe that what he said was quite 
unjustified 2? 

“Of course it was, I can’t help it if men take 
a fancy to me, anc so on.’ 

‘Still, acmi‘ ting that Charley was not justified 
in saying co -well—liked admiration, waa that 
an excuse for you to accuse him of making undue 
advances to you 7? . 

‘IT think It wiaa great liberty for him to say 
I was a flirt,’ 


‘But pardon me, Mrs Le Ferrier; that is not 
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what I mean. You said cay & was not the 
sort of person to be trusted with a lady.’ 


‘I have not said anything but what he deserves, 
for he was horridly rude to me.—But don’t Jet 
us talk any more about this.’ 

‘It is just this I do want to talk about; and 
I want you to do me a favour, and to perform 
an act of justice. I want you to write me a 
note saying that you made these charges because 
you were angry with Major Steinmay for telling 

ou that you were a flirt; and thut you regret 
ving so spoken.’ 

Mrs Le Eerrier gave one of her little silvery 
laughs, and said : ‘ How ridiculous ! aa if I should 
be such 6 fool as to write such a thing. No. 
Your friend insulted me, and so it is war to the 

| knife between us.’ 

‘But you admit that the insult, as you now 
term it, was limited to his telling you that yeu 
were a flirt; and perhaps you had made him 
think you liked him very much, when you were 
merely trifling with him.’ 

‘Well, to call me a flirt was bad enough. But 
I won't hear any more about him. If you can’t 
make yourself more agreeable, I think we had 
better return.’ She jumped up, and shaki 
the few grains of sand from her dress prepare 
to walk off. 

’ I did not move, but looking at her, said: 
‘I’m so sorry it is war to the knife between 
you and Charley; because, if it is so between 
you and him, it is also war between you and 
me; for he is too dear and tried a friend for 
me to see him slandered and remain quiet; 
and believe me, Mra Le Ferrier, I  posuess 
the knowledge of that which, were I to declare 
it, would be your ruin.’ 

She looked at me with a wild resentful look, 
her face becoming almost crimson. As I met her 
gaze, I wondered how I could ever have thought 
her beautiful; she seemed the embodiment of 
some of the lowest attributes that belong to our 
nature. If she had possessed a dagger, I should 
not have felt safe in lounging ag 1 did calnly 
on the sandy beach. 

‘What du you mean?’ she almost hissed. 

‘Sit down, Mra Le Ferrier, I said, ‘and I will 
tell you; but please, don't interrupt me until I 
have finished my little tale. All that has occurred 
between you and Charley is known to me, He 
was foolish and impressionable, I admit; and 
when he overheard yon tell young Finch that 
you could not think of him when Finch was 
present, you did him a great kindness, for you 
opened his eyes to his Billy. When, however, 
you slandered him to my cousin, you were com- 
mitting a wicked act of revenge,’ 

‘How much more of this nonsense am I to listen 
to?’ she exclaimed. 

‘Well, by a singular combination of circum- 
stances I am acquainted with the promise you 
made your husband relative to nelther seeing 
nor meeting Mr A-— again; and I know what 
the result would be, if your husband knew that 
you had written to Mr A—— asking him to meet 
you here. The banker’s clerk, as you told us, with 
whom you had business to trunsact from eight till 
eleven P.., I know to have been Mr A——-. The 
telegram which you received at breakfast, and 

which * hay told us was from your husband, was 

fram A——, and was arranging the meeting 


3 oo wos 


which you had with him last night. You had 
torn your name off the telegram, and had after- 
werde by accident doubtless, dropped it, and it 
was shown to me by a servant. It was I who 
directed him last night to take the telegram to 
you. Now, Mrs Le Ferrier, if it is to be war to 
the knife between you and Charley, the contents 
of that telegram will be communicated to your 
husband. I need not remind you of the conse- 


quences.’ 

I had zn my eyes fixed on her as I delibe- 
rately revealed the cards in my hand. Her face 
was a study—first rage, then consternation, then 
despair. In the conflict of passion, her beauty had 
quite vanished. 

She sat for fully a minute, her face covered 
with her hands. She then turned to me, and 
said : ‘I think you are the greatest bear I ever 
met ! 

‘I accept that opinion as a compliment,’ I 
replied. ‘But you must admit, that in our war 
to the knife I have gained the victory. Now, 
Mrs Le Ferrier, I do not wish to be a bear; 
but I have a horror of that malicious slander in 
which I am sorry to say some women delight. 
No person besides myself knows that Mr A 
came here by appointment to meet you. No one 
knows except myself what was the purport of 
the telegram. I am strong enough to dictate 
terms, and I will come to terms with you. 
Write me that letter I asked for, and I give 
you my word of honour the matter will never 
escape my lips 

‘But what use do you propose to make of that 
letter? 

‘T intend to show it to my cousin, and so prove 
to her that your accusation against Charley was 
untrue,’ 

‘I could not endure that she should know it 
was, for she loves me very much.’ 

‘It is for you to decide, I replied. ‘I will 
meet you here to-morrow at the same hour, If 
you bring a satisfactory letter, the thing will be 
atanend. If not, you must be prepared for the 
consequences. I cannot have my friend's name 
longer traduced. Shall we return now ?’ 

*You might have the politeness to help me 
up,’ she said ; and as she took my hand, she gave 
it a squeeze and said ; ‘How can you be ao unkind 
to me?’ 

We walked in silence towards the groups 
assembled near the bathing-machines, and found 
my cousin ready to return, I left her and Mrs 
Le Ferrier to walk home together, and took a 
brisk turn, to think over the success of my 

Lot. 

: True to her appointment, Mrs Le Ferrier came 
to our rendezvous on the following morning. 
Her letter was almost word for word what I had 
verbally dictated. After reading it, I placed it 
in my pocket-book, and I made her a definite 
promise to observe her secret. I hoped she would 
not think too severely of me for what I had done 
to save my friend’s reputation. 

*T shall hate you all my life!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Perhaps that will be a safer condition than 
if you pretended you loved me, as you did to 
Charley, and (but never mind) the other !’ 

She jumped up, and said: ‘Good-morning, 
Mr Homely. I hope we shall never meet 
again.’ 
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the sand. . 

When I returned to the boarding-house, I 
found every one surprised at the sudden departure 
of Mrs Le Ferrier. She had left Sandmouth 
suddenly, no one knew why. Poor young Finch 
seemed distracted. My little cousin actually cried, 
and declared that Mrs Le Ferrier was the nicest, 
most beautiful, truthful, and unaffected woman 
she had ever met. 

I allowed two days to elapse before I spoke 


to Annie, An opportunity then occurring, I, 


said: ‘Do you really believe what Mrs Le 
Ferrier said about Charley %’ 

‘Of course I do; for I don’t believe she 
would tell an untruth, or even misrepresent 
things, for the world.’ 

I smiled at the self-confidence of my dear, 
little, simple-minded cousin, and said : ‘Suppos- 
ing Mrs Le Ferrier herscli admitted that she 
had slandered Charley out of spite, what would 


. you think then?’ 


‘I don’t know what I should think, because 
it is impossible that she could say such a thing,’ 
took Mrs Le Ferrier’s note out of my 
pocket-book, und gave it to Annie, saying: 
* Read this.’ 


THE ART OF EPIGRAM. 


I made her the most polite bow, and smiled |ahe might have been the cruel cause of 
as pleasantly as though she had paid me the ne 
greatest compliment, and resumed my seat on j of life hand in hand, 


She read the letter slowly, and then looking ; 


at me, said: ‘Good gracious! what does this 
1oean 1’ 

‘A confession from Mrs Le Ferrier that she 
told you what was not true.’ 


‘But what object could she have in saying | 


such things ?” 

‘It is always somewhat difficult to give a 
reason for a woman's acts; but re may have 
heard that “there is no fury like a woman 
scorned.” 
more, as regards details. But you now see 
how unjustly you have been prejudiced against 
Charley, who is the best fellow that ever lived.’ 

‘Yes; I have indced, she replied. ‘But who 
could believe Mrs Le Ferrier was eo false !’ 

The ice was now broken; and though I felt 
bound in honour not to tell Charley one word 
about the letters or telegram, or my knowledge 
of Mrs Le Ferrier’s proceedings, I yet hinted that 
T knew my cousin had changed her opinion of him. 
She, dear little girl, with oa high sense of justice, 
now tried to make up for her former half-rude- 
ness, and she and Charley became great friends. 
Before a month had elapsed, they were engaged ; 
and in six months were married. 
Indian appointment was not filled by him, for 
exchanged, and shortly filled an important staff 
appointment in England. We have been closer 
friends than ever since his marriage; for he knows 
I had some hand in clearing away the aspersions 
cast on his character; but he never suspects the 
course I adopted. 

Of Mrs Le Ferrier, I have heard much since, 
but nothing that I care to relate in these pages. 
She was that most fearful deformity, a beautiful, 
unprincipled woman, who lived pa 
tion obtained at any cost. Such 


are too often the causes of more mischief in this 
world than a hundred good and true women can 
undo. Had it not been for the dropped telegr: 





Perhaps you had better not inquire , 


Char'! we | 
e 


on admira- | 
acters for- | lated by Moore: 
tunately are not common, though they exist, and | 
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vent- 


wo congenial persons from travelling the path 





THE ART OF EPIGRAM 


| Tue art of epigram is a lost art, When we have 
written this, it occurs to us that #f would perhaps 
be nearer the truth to say that it fs an unpractised 
| and neglected art. There is probably enough of 
‘poetry and wit etill remaining in the world for 
the production of good epigrams ; but this species 
of composition may be said to have fallen into 
desuetude and gone out of fashion, Yet no form 
; of poetical composition has at different periods 
been more popular, and few are more fitted to be 
popular. 

be epigram has an ancient and honourable 
history, having been much practised among the 
early Greeks, with whom it undoubtedly reached 
its highest stage of perfection. It is not an un- 
common thing now to suppose that an epigram 
only merits the name when it possesses some 
humorous, biting, or sarcastic quality-——when it as 


; nearly as possible answers to the deacription given 


in the quatrain ; 
The qualities rare in a bee that wo meet, 
In an epigram never should fail : 
The body should always be little and aweet, 
And a sting should be left in its tail. 
The above quatrain indicates a very limited idea 
of the scope of the epigram, and but a low estimate 
of its character, The Greeks indeed desiderated 
ie in their epigrams, but not necessaril; 
umorous or ironical point. What they aime 
at was simply brevity in expression and complete- 
ness of thought, and this they achieved in their 
epigrams in an eminent degree. An epitaph 
written on the tomb of Plato by Spensippos is 
an admirable specimen of an early Greek epi- 
gram : 
Plato’s dead form this earthly shroud invests ; 
His soul among the godlike heroes rests, 

Anacreon wrote some very graceful epigrams, 
The following, addressed to his lady-love, ia 
happily rendered by Ambrose Philips : 

Why s0 coy, my lovely maid? 

‘Why of age so much afraid? 

Your cheeks, like roses to the sight, 
And my hair, as lilies white ; 

In love's garland, we'll suppose 

Me the lily, you the rose. 

The following beautiful epitaph on Sophocles 
is generally accredited to Simmias of Thebes, who 
was an intimate friend of Socrates, The transla 
tiun will be found in the five hundred and filty- 
first number of the Spectator: 

Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 

Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung, 
Whose soul, exalted like a god of wit, 

Athong the Muses and the Graces writ. 


This, on a maiden in love, is by Sappho, trana- 





O my gweet mother, ’tis in vain— 
1 cdunot weave as once I wove— 
All wildered is my heart and brain, 
With thinking of the youth I love. 





et est om RA ct rere 
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Plato wrote several very fine epigrams. * The 
following, designed to express how the light of 
beauty remains unextinguished in death, is trans- 
lated by Shelley : 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, 

Ere thy oka had fled ; 


Now, havin, thou art, as Hesperus, givin 

New qolenaotr to the ead aye 
Tn the early Latin epigram, we mark a distinct 
falling away from the high Greek standard, 
Latin epigrams rarely have the same refincment, 
chaste simplicity, and lofty thought. It was not 
so much that the Romans were intellectually 
incapable of vying with the Greeks in this species 
of literary exercise, as that they chose to fullow 
inferior models, and to degrade the epigram to 
ignoble uses, For flattery of emperors, for abu- 
sive political satire, for humouring the depraved 


: popular tastes, rather than striving to elevate them 


—these were among the objects which Martial 
and his contemporaries employed their powers as 
hi Gpeuetinc Some of Martial’s verses indicate 
that he might have rivalled the Greek poets, had 
he made them his models more frequently than he 
did. But the bulk of his epigrams are charac- 
terised, to a more or less degree, by scurrility, 


| triviality, or servile flattery. He wrote some 


fifteen hundred of these short poems; but few 
among this large number can now be read with 
either pleasure or edification. We give two 
specimens of his better works—the first of his 
serious, the second of his lighter manner : 


ON ANTONIUS. 
Antonius is arrived at seventy-five, 
With all the ease and comfort life can give ; 
Safe from the voyage of a length of years, 
cae back with joy; nor death approaching 
ears. 
Not one of all his days can irksomo find, 
Not one but he with pleasure calls to mind. 
Thus a good man prolongs his mortal date ; 
Lives twice enjoying thus his former state. 
TO AUCTUS, 
My works, tho reader and the hearer praisc. 
They ’re not exact, a brother-poet says. 
I heed him not; for when I give a feast, 
To please the cook I care not, but the guest. 


With the Romans, the episram was employed as 
a vehicle for badinaye and satire, toa much greater 
extent than among the Grecks. The following, by 
Lucilius, a writer of the second century—trans- 
lated by Dr Jortin—is a favourable specimen of a 
Latin humorous opigram : 


‘Thou little rogue, what brings thee to my house?’ 

Said a starved miscr to a straggling mouse, 

ee quoth the mouse, ‘thou hast no cause to 
ear ; : 

I only lodge with thee; I eat clsewhere, 


The Arabians practised the art of epigram- 
writing with marked success. We have a large 
number of Arabian eparamea rendered into English 
by Mr Carlyle, Cambridge Professor of Arabic at 
the close of last century, who published a volume 
of translations of Eastern poetry from its earliest 
times. From the one or two specimens of Arabian 
epigrams which we give, tle reader will sce that 
Eastern poeta touched these things very skilfully 
and gracefully, This is by the Calif Radhi 
Billah, who was the twentieth Calif of the 
Abbas dynasty, and who died 951 a.p, 
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TO A LADY, ON SESING HER BLUSH, 
Leila! whene’er I gaze on thee, 
My altered cheek turns pale ; 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see 
A dee "ning blush prevail. 
Leila! shall I the cause impart, 
Why such a change takes place? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle in thy face, 


The above has been thonght to be ‘one of the 
most elegant epigrams to be found in any lan- 
guage’ The flowing, addressed to a cupbearer, 
of the same name as the lady in the verses just 
quoted, is, we think, almost equally graceful : 


Come, Leila ! fill the goblet up ; 
Reach round the rosy wine. 

Think not that we will take the cup 
From any hand but thine, 

A draught like this were vain to seek ; 

No grape can such supply— 

It steals its tint from Leila's cheek, 
Its brightness from her eye. 


The conceit in the following, by Isaac Ben 
Khalif, ‘On a Little Man with a very Large Beard,’ 
is quaint and original : 

A man like thee scarce e’er appeared— 

A beard liko thine—where shall we find it? 
Surely, thou cherishest thy beard, 

In hopes to hide thyself behind it. 


Bonnefonius, a Latin poct of the sixteenth 
century, has a pretty epigram, which we have 
endeavoured to render thus : 

In this tiny wreath are wed 
Roses white and roses red. 

Take it, maiden fair, and seek 

Tn the white my love-pale cheek ; 
But in the red, a token see 

Of my fond heart fired by thee. 


The epigram lent itself readily to short love- 
poems, and it will be scen, from the selections 
already quoted, that this was a favourite use of it 
among early writers, 

With the space at our disposal, our survey of 
the subject must necessarily be very rapid, and it 
now falls to notice the epigrammatists of our own 
country. Among these, Ben Jonson and Herrick 
tuke a hivh place. The former especially excelled 
in two forms of epigram—in monumental iuscrip- 
tions and in humorous epigrams, One of the 
best examples of his humorous manner is the 
quatrain which he addressed to a vintuer : 


God is best ere when men forsake their sin; 
The devil’s best pleased when they persist therein ; 
The world’s best pleased when you do sell good 


wine ; 
And you're best pleased when I do pay for mine. 


The best of Herrick’s epigrammatic verses are 
characterised by a brevity and simplicity of expres- 
sion, and a grace and purity of thought, which 
entitle them to rank with the best examples con- 
tained in the Greek anthology. Every one must 
admit the following epitaph on a child to be of 
extreme grace and beauty : 


Here she lies, a pretty bud, 
Lately made of flesh and blood, 
Wha, as soon, fell fast asleep, 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings ; but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her, 
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Matthew Prior wrote a large number of epigrams 
of varying merit. A smart one was that on Dr 
Radcliffe, who, besides being a physician, was a wit 
and brilliant conversationalist : 


I sent for Radcliffe ; was go ill, 
That other doctors gave me over. 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
Said I was likely to recover. 
But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warmed the politician, 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 


Dr Abel Evans, a man of much talent, the 
friend of Pope, wrote, among many epigrams, one 
on Dr Tadlow, remarkable for its humorous terse- 
ness, Dr Tadlow was an excecdingly stout man: 


When Tadlow walks the streets, the paviors 
cry Hy 
* God bless you, sir!’ and lay their rammers by. 





That Pope should have written good epigrams, 
was to be expected; the quality of his intellect 
exactly fitted him to excel in this direction. 
The style of no English poet is so marked by 
brilliant antithesis, so that in a score of lines by 
Pope you may have half as many epigrams. 
The epitaph which he penned on Sir Isaac Newton, 
but which was not placed on Newton's monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, a prose Latin inscrip- 
tion of inferior merit being chosen in preference, 
is regarded as one of the finest in the languaze, 
A ‘peerless epitaph,’ it is styled by the Rev. H. P. 
Dodd, an authority on these matters, to whose 
labours and scholarly research we are indebted in 
this article: 


Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night ; 
God said : ‘Let Newton be!’ and all was light. 


The following lines, ‘On two Millers of Man- 
chester, named Bone and Skin, who wanted to 
monopolise corn,’ is by John Byrom, the author of 
the pastoral Colin and Phube: 


Two millers thin, 
Called Bone and Skin, 
Would starve us all, or near it ; 
But be it known 
To Skin and Pone, 
That flesh and blood can’t bear it. 


The next is by Robert Dodsley : 


MARRIAGE IN HEAVEN, 


Cries Sylvia to a reverend Tecan : 
‘What reasons can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy thiug, 
That there is none in heaven 1” 

* There are no women,’ ho replied. 
She quick returns the jest : 

© Women there are; but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.’ 


The epigrams of Lord Lyttelton and Horace 
Walpole are among the best of their kind which 
we possess, Very pithy and neatly turned is 
one by the former, on a‘ Bust of Lady Suffolk in 
a Wood at Stowe :’ 


Her wit and beauty for a court were made ; 
But truth and goodness fit her for the shade, 


And it would be difficult to surpass the follow- 


ing by Walpole, in the way of elegant compli- | 


ment; 


CURIOUS PROPOSITIONS.’ 


TO MADAME DE DAMAS LEARNING ENGLISH. 


Though British accents your attention fire, 

_ You cannot learn so fast as we admire. 
Scholars like you but seldom can improve, 
For who would teach you but the verb, I love ? 


A prolific writer of epigrams was Dr Wolcot, 
the well-known Peter Pindar; yet few of his pro- 
ductions are models of epigrammatic composition. 
He possessed undoubted fanlarons and poetical 
paver) but his epigrams are for the most part 

isfigured by coarse satire and negra He 
may be regarded as the English Martial. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more 
offensive than the following cae, To Lady 
Mount Edgecumbe, on the Death of her Pig 
Cupid :’ 


Oh, dry that tear, so round and big ; 

Nor waste in sighs your precious wind ! 
Death only takes a single pig: 

Your lord and son are still behind. 


But Wolcot occasionally wrote epigrams of a 
more agreeable style. He was once on a visit 
to Lord Nelson, and while lying awake in bed, 
reading, set fire to his nightcap, which belonged 
to his host; whereupon, he returned the half- 
burned cap to its owner with the following lines: 


Take your nightcap again, my good lord, I 
desire, 
For I wish not to keep it a minute ; 
What belongs to a Nelson, wherever there ’s fire, 
Is sure to be instantly in it. 


Our space permits uf but one more eras of 
the modern epigram. It is by Thomas Hood, and 


is both neat and characteristic of that fine | 


humorist’s quaint paradoxical vein : 


ON THE DEATH OF A GIRAFFE. 


They say, God wot! 
She died upon the spot : 
But then in spots she is so rich— 


I wonder which ? 


CURIOUS PROPOSITIONS. 


Ir everything in this world is not quite so per- 
fect as it should be, it is not from any lack of 


advisers; for there are always plenty of people 
hat 


wise enough in their own conceit to believe t 
there is nothing which they are not able to amend, 
and that more thoroughly than anybody else. 
And yet, in spite of our would-be benefactors, we 
are much in the plight of the poor fellow who 
complained that the doctors prescribed him many 
a medicine, but never a remedy. Not so very 
long since, it was gravely proposed to put ailing 
and aged folk out of their misery by a summar 
procesa making killing no murder, by rg it 
a pretty name. Now, we are inform at there 
is no necessity for such cruel kindness, for by 
transferring fresh blood into the veins, when the 
powers uf nature begin to fail, the decay of the 
tissues will be arrested, the system rejuvenated, 
and life indefinitely prolonged ; the ony difficulty 
being to obtain a sufficient supply of vitelising 
fluid. Luckily for those who would never say 
die, a medjeal practitioner professes his ability 
to produce ay quantity of an artificial article, 
chemically and physiologically identical with the 
| natural production ; au announcement calculsted 
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to scare the pessimista who hold that the world 
is already Gps dena 

A German reformer has discovered that the | 
chief impediment to the eas of the race 
is personal apetskan| which can only be got 
rid of by a gene renunciation of names 
all the world over. Men, however, must 
have some distinctive designation; so, taking 
a hint from the practice in vogue at big hotela, 
he proposes that numbers should take the place 
of names; every individual being numbered and 
registered in the district in which he or she lives. 
He would have a renumbering every twelve 
months, by which the acquiring of undue pre- 
dominance by any one number would be effectu- 
ally prevented, and the reformation of bad charac- 
ters much facilitated; since, as no stigma could 
attach to a number which might this year be 
borne by a thief, and next year by a philosopher, 
no one need despair of regaining the esteem of 
his fellow-men, 

A Cabinet minister lately assured us that 
when all Englishmen were educated, war, so 
far as England was concerned, would become 
an impossibility ; but Mr Raskin, as we upon 
a former occasion remarked, will have it that 
peace or war depends upon the ladies, and 
the ladies only; not scrupling to tell the 
sex, that the real, final reason for all the 

verty, misery, and rage of battle was simply 
Eoat women were too selfish and too tho Me 
less to take pains for any creature out of their 
own immediate circles; that if the usual course 
of war, instead of unroofing peasants’ houses 
and ravaging peasants’ fields, mercly broke the 
china upon their drawing-room tables, no war 
in civilised countries would last a week. ‘Let 
but ev Christian Jady who has conscience 
toward God vow that she will mourn, at least 
outwardly, for His killed creatures, Let every 
lady in the upper classes of Europe simply 
vow that while any cruel war proceeds, she 





will wear black—a mute’s black~with no jewel, | 


no ornament, no excuse for an evasion into 
rettiness; I tell you again, no war would 
ta week.’ 

According to some of her advocates, it is 
the duty of woman to insist upon the sexes 
being pu on an equal footing as regards court- 
ship. To that end, they propose that marriage- 
able youths and maidens should assemble in 
public meeting, and each write upon a slip of paper 
the name of the object of his or her affections ; 
the slips to be delivered to two discreet persons, 
who, upon finding that any youth and, maiden 


‘ despatched 3 
















- had declared a mutual regard, sh 
e fact; the announcement to be 
ing in due course, ing - 


who beseech that body to abolish ‘the preser 
unscientific and vicious system, by which any 
two of the opposite sex, however ignorant, how- 
ever diseased, however incapacitated for the 
responsibilities of parentage, may obtain the 
sanction of 
what should be the most holy and delicate of 
all relations known to human nature’ They 
desire the appointment of a Board of Com- 
missioners, consisting of an equal number of 
ethically and medically educated men and women, 


| 


riest or squire to consummate! sumed. Smaller pipes, carrying the amoke into 





with power to investigate the antecedents of 
candidates for matrimony, and ascertain their phy- 
sical and mental condition, before granting a 
matrimonial certificate, without which no person 
should be permitted to take a partner. 

Does it much matter how murderers are 
Mr Bain thinks it doea, and 
anxious to mitigate the sufferings of those con- 
demned to give a life for a life, suggests the 
propelsey of substituting the electric battery 
‘or the gallows, the garrotte, and the guillotine, 
and thus ‘shock’ assassins out of existence. He 
would even employ the same agent for the 
puoshment of minor criminals. ‘By usi 

‘araday’s magno-electrical machine, any requi 
amount of torture might be inflicted. Pa the 
graduation made with scientific precision, while 
the mysterious nature of the punishment would 
add to its horrors; the ific power exercised 
by the lightest finger-touch of the operator 
making the criminal feel his humiliating pro- 
stration.’ After this, there is something ve 
refreshing in Mark Twoin’s suggestion : ‘I would 
seriously recommend to the government of the 
United States, that when a man commits a crime 
so heinous that the law provides no adequate 
punishment for it, they make him Consul-general 
at Tangier. The present Consul-general has 
been here five years, and has got enough of it 
todo him for a century. His family seize upon 
their letters and papers when the mail arrives, 
rend them over and over again for two days or 
three, talk them over and over again for two or 
three more, till they wear them out; and after 


| that, for days together they eat and drink and 


sleep, and ride out over the same old road, and 
sce the same old tiresome things that decades of 
centuries have scarcely changed, and say never 
a single word!’ And the poor man’s offence 
was the venial one of office-accking. 

Somebody once wrote to the Athenewm: ‘ Per- 
mit me to suggest that an edition of Dickens's 
Works should be brought out in classical English, 
The words used in the author's text are extremely 
disnzreeable to read. I think that the language 
of the lower orders ought never to appear in 
print? A son of ial dared to improve 
upon Paradise Lost; and literary cobblers are 
ready enough to undertake the mending of the 
handiwork of mighty craftsmen. Shukspeare’s 
fame has rovoked so many extraordinary pro- 
positions, that we can readily accept as seriously 
meant somebody's suggestion that Stratford-on- 
Avon being difficult to reach, the poet’s birth- 

lace should be removed to some town on a mnain 
ine, more easy of access to his yan Pe 

Inient upon doing smokers a good turn, Pro- 
ssot Manlesel would abolish the tobacconist, by 
ing every householder with tobaceo-smoke 
nicotine and all injurious elements. The 
his to be burned in retorts, the smoke 
produced passing into a large bell-shaped recep- 
tacle, to be cooled, purified, and perfumed; and 
then conducted into the houses by pipes con- 
nected with meters, to register the amount con- 


the various rooms, are furnished with amber- 
tipped flexible tubes; and all the smoker has 
to do is $0 turn a amall screw and let the scented 
smoke glide into his mouth. For those who 
smoke abroad as well as at home, the Professor 








onti iat 
has devised an indis-rubber bag, fitting to the| 
chest, vaatly improving the wearer’s appearance 
eee inflated with tobacco-smoke, to be inhaled | 
through a lute ending in an amber mouthpiece, 
which when not in use will lie conveniently in 
the waistcoat-pocket. 


AWARDS TO WORKMEN. 
AN EXAMPLE, 


I~ August 1880, Mesars William Denny and 
Brothers, shipbuilders, Dumbarton, instituted a 
scheme of awards among their workmen, to recom- 
pense them for any improvements they might 
introduce upon ines or methods of working, 
in their shipbuilding yard. The scheme, if not 
quite unique, was at all events a novel one, It 
conferred a new and valuable boon upon the 
workmen, and it was believed it would operate 
in a manner calculated to inspire them with 
self-application and self-aid, It has been too 
long the practice to treat workmen as mere 
‘hands ;’ and their skill, inventive ability, and 
suggestions for better modes of working, have 
sometimes been discouraged rather than recog- 
, Bised, Among perhaps a large section of work- 
men an opinion also at one time existed, though 
not to any extent now, that the introduction 
and wide application of machinery is antago- 
nistie and detrimental to their interests; but 
this opinion, as experience bas shown, is erro- 
neous. For a time, indeed, a new invention or 
machine may inconvenience a class, by deranging 
the old conditions of production; but in the 
end such improvements benefit all. 

In submitting their proposals, which was done 
by circular handed to every one ia their employ, 

essrs Denny made a statement to the effect that 
they had noticed many improvements in methods 
of work and appliances introduced by the work- 
men into the yard ; that they very readily recog- 
nised the advantage accruing to their business 
from these efforts of skill, and were desirous that 
these efforts should not pass unrewarded ; that, 
therefore, they had decided that the authors of 
{ such improvements introduced after that date 
should have a claim upon the Firm for reward ; 


MEAT FROM THE ANTIPODES. 





and, to enable these claims to be readily and 
easily adjusted, they had appointed a Committee 
of Aw This Committee was empowered to | 
decide on all claims made by the workmen, and ! 
to reward successful claims according to ccrtuin | 
rules laid down. 

The first of these rules bore that any workman | 
in the employ of the Messrs Denny and Brothers 
; might claim an award from the Committee on | 
the ground that he had either invented or intro- 
duced a new machine or hand-tool into the yard ; 
or that he had improved any existing machine 
or hand-tool ; or that he had applied any existicg 
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on his part to make the necessary experiments 
or to pay for the same, the Firm, on Tecom- 
mendation of the Committee, might agree to bear 
the whole, or of the necessary expense ; and 
if jhe invention should afterwards prove a 
practical success, an award would be granted 
accordingly. A third rule bore that awards 
were not to be less than two pounds, nor more 
than ten pounds; and there were various other 
rules bearing upon the minor details of the 
scheme. 

The Committee appointed for adjudicating upon 
the claims was composed of three gentlemen 
skilled in mechanical science, and of undoubted 
integrity ; it being important that thorough fair- 
ness and competent intelligence should guide the 
Committee in all its proceedings and decisions. 

The echeme has now had upwards of a year’s 
trial, and during that period the Committee has 
had some thirty claims submitted for ita con- 
sideration, out of which number eight only were 
not judged to merit an award. As regards the 
importance of those claims decided to be valid, 
whilst a few of them were of comparatively little 
consequence, some were of very great importance, 
and indeed one claim—that Teoh received the 
highest award of any granted by the Committee 
—referred to the invention of a very useful wood- 
working mchine. 

These results are amply gratifying and encourag- 
ing both to the Firm and to the workmen ; and 

ord full realisation of the hope expressed at 
the outset by Messrs Denny, that the number 
of valid and important claims established would 
be such as to induce a continuation of the practice 
thus begun, 

It was not to have been expected that any 
improvements of a very radical character would 
be accomplished as the result of this scheme ; 
for competition in trade is now so Keen, and so 
many are endeavouring to find means of lessening 
the cost of production, that but a comparatively 
small section of workmen can be looked to for 
eny very signal achievement. Yet an incaleul- 
able advantage would be gained if the bulk of 
employers of mechanics were induced to encourage 
improvements on. the of their workmen, by 
adopting some such scheme os that here referred 
to. 


MEAT FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


Tr must be an aggravating reflection to the care- 
ful housewife that while articles of dress, orna- 
ment, honsehold appliances, furniture, and many 
of those things which add to the comfort of home, 
are remarkably cheap, the necessaries of life, 
should be proportionately dear. The thought 
must often cross her mind how many little long- 
wanted things for house or for children could be 
procured with that golden tribute which each 


machine or hand-tool to a new class of wurk;! week is claimed by the butcher as a return for 
or that he had discovered or introduced any new | findiny those joints which so quickly disappear. 
method of carrying on or arranging work; or,| But she rightly reflects that health 1s the first 
pepe , that he had made any c by which | considerstivn, and that it cannot be insured in the 
e work of the yard is rendered either superior | absence of plenty of nourishing food. So the 
id with as good a grace as 

all old housekeepers find, to 
man—was, that in the case of a workman being | their dismay, that while the price of manufactured 


unable to test the merits of his supposed inven- | goods, which m a great measure can be Gs pare 
tion or improvement, either tactet inability | with, has been greatly reduced, the price of meat 


in quality or more economical in cost. The second | butcher's bill is 
rule—a most valuable one for the inventive work- | possible. In sho 
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has gradually risen, until at the present time its 
expense is almost prohibitive to those whose cir- 
cumstances are, from the fixity of their incomes 
or from other causes, at all straitened. 

Any relief from such e state of matters would 
be regarded as an intense boon ; and when it first 
became known that the countleas flocks of Aus- 
tralig were to contribute to the home market, it 
was thought that the price of meat must speedily 
sink to a lower figure. The meat duly arrived 
in tins, and many people tried what they could 
do with it, 

Although it was easy to see that it had been 
originally of good quality, the cooking process 
which was essential to its preservation, had 
certainly knocked it to pieces, so to speak. 
In other words, it had assumed a stringy, 
unpleasant form, that was very different from 
the far-famed Roast Beef of Old England. It 
roon became evident, therefore, that if the old- 


fashioned juicy sirloin were to meet with a} part 


rival from abroad, that rival must approach in 
some other guise than tin armour. Inventors 
were soon busy upon various schemes for solving 
this important problem. Knowing that putre- 
faction is alioge thee suspended in a tempera- 
ture which is kept below the freezing-point of 
water, their efforts were directed towards a means 
of freezing and keeping in a frozen state the 
meat during its trunsit from one country to 
another, This has now been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and one firm—the Bell-Coleman Refrige- 
tating Company of Glasgow-—have at present at 


from a compressed state produces cold. An 
interesting example of the cold produced by 
expansion was afforded many years ago by 
Professor Brande, in his description of the 
machinery attached to some mines at Chemnitz, 
Hungary. A column of water two hundred 
and sixty feet high pressed upon a quantity of 
air contained in a closed reservoir. When a 
stop-cock in connection with this compressed 
air was opened, its sudden release was accom- 
panied by a shower of snow, due to the freezing 
of the aqueous vapour contained in the outside 
atmosphere. 

To the uninitiated, the new freezing apparatus, 
as it stands on shipboard, would seem to ss only 
a complex form of steam-engine ; for cylinders 
and heavy fly-wheels are the most noticeable 
objects. But only two of these cylinders give 
motion to the machine ; the third is one in which 
the air is compressed. It is expanded in another 
of the apparatus, after being cooled and 
robbed of its moisture. The cold dry air thus 
produced is then passed to the meat-room in 
which the carcases are stored. These carcases are 
by the action of the cold rendered as hard as iron ; 
indeed their average temperature is many degrees 
below zero; and before they are ready for the 
cook, they must be very gradually thawed from 
their frozen condition. 

By the apparatus described, not only can meat, 
vegetables, and nearly every kind of perishable 
food, be preserved on toed ship during tranyit 
from one country to another ; but similar machines 


work, upon land and sea, machinery capable of|on land will insure like preservation for any 


freezing one hundred thousand tons of meat per 
onnum. It is the purpose of this paper briefly 
to describe the means adopted for producing this 


important result. 

Chemist teaches us that there are various 
means available for producing an intense degree 
of cold, The admixture of different salte—to 
which the name of freezing mixtures has been 
given—will readily accomplich this on a small 
scale, The evaporation of liquids will do the 
same; and the surgeon takes advantage of this 
property in ether, to direct a spray of the liquid 
on to any part of the body, so as to freeze, and 
therefore render it insensible to the touch of his 
knife. Ammonia is another agent which will 
also, by its rapid evaporation, produce intense 
cold. But all these methods of bringing the 
thermometer down to the point—useful enough 
for special purposes, where small results only are 
looked for—would be que inapplicable to the 
freezing of even a single carcase of meat. The 
expense alone would at once shut them out from 


_ consideration. 


The plan first adopted was to make use of an 
ice-house, the cold air from which was—by 
means of a revolving fan—sent continually into 
the meat-chamber. The disadvantages of this 
system were many. In the first place, a stock of 
ica was necessary ; and in the second place, the 
cold air from such a source naturally contained 
a come of aqueous vapour, which had a pre- 
judicial effect upon the stored meat. It is also 
obvious that the supply of cold air was limited, 
and must cease when the ice turned into water. 

The epperas by which success has now been 
attained depends for its action on the well- 
known physical law that a ges in expanding 


length of time. The meat is not in any way in- 
jured by the treutment, and is, in the opinion of 
competent judges, as suceulent and tender as if the 
beasts which furnish it had come direct from our 
home pastures. It is said that meat from Australia 
and America preserved in this manner can be 


sold at a good profit in London at less than six- | 


pence per pound, Looking upon cheap meat as 
& matter of great national importance, we shall 
anxiously awaif the resulé of this attempt to 
mect the necessity. If the public are satisfied 
with the quality of this refrigerated foreign meat, 
and the supplies are kept abreast of the demand, 
and at a reasonably moderate rate per pound- 
weight, the butchers bill of the future will be a 
very considerably modified item in the house- 
keeper’s weekly disbursement. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Nor in the fairy freshness of the Spring, 
Nor when bright Summer smiles upon the land, 
Not when rich Autumn with a lavish ban: 
Wreathes Earth with golden corn and purple ling: 
But then, when passage-birds have taken wing 
For sunnier climes ; when the sere leaves lic dead, 
And moaning through bare branches overhead, 
The mournful wind their requiem seems to sing — 
Yes, then, sweet flowers, when all around is drear, 
Ye come, the heart to gladden with your smile— 
A gieam of brightness ere the Winter near, 
Chasing our sadness with your magic wile. 
Happy their lot, like you, who soothe and cheer, 
And Life’s November brighten and beguile ! 

Ipa Many Forps. 
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goes, ‘well-to-do people.’ In each little com- 
HOW FISHER-FOLK MIGHT PROVIDE munity of fisher-folk, there is usually a small 
FOR A RAINY-DAY. fund available in times of necessity—it is ‘the 
Tr has frequently been suggested in the news-| box’ of the Friendly Society, which, when neces- 
papers, as well as by many benevolently-inclined | sary, provides a sum for funeral expenses, and 
persons, that our fishermen should be shown how | the requisite mourning clothes for wife and 
to provide for the proverbial rainy-day, or at all | children ; and though there are even certain local 
events be advised to do so, either on some plan | societies for insuring fishing gear, there is, so 
of their own, or by some scheme devised inj far as we know, no adequate organisation which 
their interest. In times of calamity, the public|is wealthy enough to replace lost boata, or to 
have always been ready to lend a helping hand | yield an annuity to women whose husbands 
to the fisher-folk, and especially to alleviate | have been drowned, or to provide for the u 
as much as possible such disasters as those of | bringing and education of orphan children. When 
which we have had experience in Shetland | calamities of a serious nature occur in the ranks 
and at Eyemouth. The thousands of pounde| of the fisher-folk, there is at once an overflow 
which have been subscribed by the public in| of kindness, and many a small family has been 
aid of the widows and orphans during the last | divided among the community, so that their 
twelve months, bear eloquent testimony to the| mother may be left free to win her daily bread 
charitable feeling which these calamities call | by some kind of labour, such og the gathering 
forth. Such collections, however, cannot, we|of Lait, the mending of nets, or the hawking 
fear, be so frequent in the future as they have | of fish. 
been in the past. We have no desire to dam| It is quite time, however, that a body of 
up the streams of benevolence; but there are} industrious people earning on ocensions | 
persons who think the present an opportune time} sums of money, and always able to obtain a 
for impressing on our fisher-folk, that instead | fair ‘living’ for themeclves and families, should 
of depending in their hour of misfortune on} arrange some more systematic mode of relief 
outside aid, they would act a nobler part if they | in their times of pecuniary trouble, than what 
were to combine for the inauguration of a fund ; can be afforded by the funds of o Friendly Society. 
not only to replace their occasional losses of} While we would not recommend the abolition 
fishing-gear, but to provide also, by an Insur-| of ‘the box’ for local aid in times of sickness and 
ance Company of their own, in the event of death, | of death from natural causes, we desire to point 
for the widows and the fatherless. Occasional | out that to cover the distress arising out of great 
calamities—considering the hazardous nature of the | calamities like those of Shetland and Eyemouth, 
oceupation—must be looked for in the daily round ; a general plan of aid or insurance, to be partici- 
of fisher-life ; the total or partial loss of fishing-| pated in by the whole fishery populution of 
gear is frequent; the loss of life on a large scale | Scotland, would be necessary; no single fisher 
happily occurs less often, although a season | community, indeed, would be able to provide for 
seldom passes that we do not read of the/ such a calamity as would be implied by the wreck 
wreck of one or more fishing-boats with the loss | of a dezen of ita boats, and the destruction of the 
of their crews, adding, as a matter of course, to| valuable ficling-gear with which such vessels 
the already long list of storm-made widows and | would be furnished. But what one community 
fatherless children, is quite ynable to accomplish, the united funds 
At the present time, the fisher-people asa body | of twenty or thirty could accomplish—-would 
seem badly prepared to cope with such misfor-| be ample enough, in fact, to replace the wreckage, 
tanes, although many of them are, as the saying | and assuage the woes of the mourners so far as 
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that can be done by money. In other worda, 
any scheme of fishing-boat insurance should be 
general, so that when a heavy calamity occurred, 
the assessment, divided, as it would be, over the 
whole population, might be so light as scarcely 
to be felt. 


But how, it will be asked, is this to be done? 
It is of course the work of an actuary to devise 
plans of assurance; but there are certain data 
available to ali who take an interest in the ques- 
tion, that are worth examining in connection with 
the inception of any scheme that may be La ate 
A glance, for instance, at one of the official fishery 
Reports—say that for 1878—shows us that there 
were in that year fourteen thousand four hundred 
and thirty-one fishing-boats in use in Scotland, 
and that these were manned by forty-six thousand 
five hundred and twenty-nine fishermen and boys. 
‘We have no particular reason for taking the year 
1878, except that it may be held as ages fairly 
representative year; but no matter what year 
my be selected, the principle to be advocated 

ill be the same; ar we desire is, to have a 

few reliable statistics to Wuild upon. Taking 

it for granted that there are at least forty-eight 
thousand persons who have a direct interest in 
providing for a rainy-day in connection with 
the Scottish fisheries, it is desirable to show, by 
way of an introduction to our financial exposi- 
tion, ‘the power of littles’ A penny from each 
person engaged in the fishery business, paid 
every week—in other words, forty-eight thousand 
pence—would amount to two hundred pounds; 
or in the year, to ten thousand four hundred 
pounds—a sum which would be sufficiently 
ample to provide twenty-five or twenty-eight 
fishing-boats suitable for ‘the herring, with a 
full complement of netting and other gear. As 
the loss of these boats, on the average, is not 
nearly 80 great as has been indicated, it becomes 
at once apparent thet by means of such a sub- 
scription ag has been suggested, a fund of the 
most ample kind would speedily be accumu- 
lated, co that no appeals of a charituble order 
would be necessary in time to come. There 
would, of course, be the expenses of collection 
and administration to be provided for; but these 
need not be heavy; some member of each fish- 
ing community could make the weckly collec- 
tion, and send it to a central office. Many 
fishing-boats and suites of nets are more 
valuable than others; but such might be pro- 
vided for by a slight increase of the assessment. 
Taking the boats all over, however, they 
might probably be valued, along with their 
netting, at three hundred pounds each, They 
could, if needful, easily be divided into classes, 
as we daresay some of them will not probabl 
be of more than half the value we have indi- 
cated, whilst some of the decked vessels will 
have cost more than double the money. In 
eourse of .time, the small sum indicated would 
ewell to & ge amount, and afford a good 
allowance to widows and children, because not 
‘ more, on the average, than poe six boats 
| would be lost in the course of the year. 
There is another way of solving the question 
of how the fieher-folk might provide for a rainy- 
day. Taking the herring-fishery as the typical 
fishery of Scotland, an industry at which, during 
@ome portion of the year, every unit of the fishery 
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population assists, we may state that the value 
to the fishermen of the herrings which they 
capture con scarcely be less than two millions 
of pounds sterling per annum.* A_ million 
barrels at least are cured, and large quantities 
of herring are caught in addition, and sold 
fresh. Accepting the value of the fish to their 
captors as being two millions sterling—a barrel 
it may be stated, contains about seven hundred 
and fifty fish, and these, at the price of a half- 
penny each, come to a sum of thirty-one shil- 
ings and threepence ; so that the figure we have 
given is by no means an exaggeration—is it too 
much to ask of the fishermen that they should 
devote a sixpence of the price obtained for each 
barrel to insurance of boats and lives? How 
much do a million sixpences come to? A million 
sixpences amount to the very handsome total 
of twenty-five thousand pounds; a far larger 
sum than would, one year with another, be re- 
quired ; so that, to all appearance, an assessment 
of threepence, or at the most fourpence, per 
barrel on the cured fish alone would yield 
that is necessary to replace boats and fishing- 
sear in times of adversity. The Scottish Fishery 
oard—the usefulness of which is sometimes 
called in question both in parliament and 
elsewhere—might be intrusted with the collec- 
tion of the money, The Board has already in 
active work an organisation for collecting the 
fees on every barrel of herrings that is branded ; 
it would not be difficult, therefore, for the 
officers of the Board to collect whatever sum 
may be agreed upon from the fishermen. 

We will, of course, be met, in making such a 
suguestion, by the usual official answer, that the 
Board has not the power to do so, and so forth ; 
but we presume the power could be easily obtained, 
or in any case, suitable machinery be called into 
requisition. In Ireland, the fishery inspectors 
carry on similar work ; they have administered 
with great success, for some years 
Loan fund authorised by government 
benefit of the Irish fisher-pcople; and the kind 
of work which an Irish inspector can do, should 
not be difficult for a Scottish Fishery officer to 
accomplish. 

Other ways of teaching the fisher-folk to be 
peri and in est caged to provide for that 

ay of calamity which is sure, sooner or later, to 
come upon all fishing communities, might easily 
be msgeate as, for instance, a tax in the shape 
of a license to fish; @ payment of five ehilli 

per annum could be easily met by all engaged in 
the fisheries ; and such a sum, collected from fort; 
thousand persons, would produce ten Eigahand 
a year, which, as has already been remarked, 
would be ample enough to meet all probable 
demands. There can be no doubt, despite of 
the oft-quoted remark, ‘the fishery is just a 
lottery,’ that the fisher-people year by year 
earn very fair incomes. It been recorded 
in the newspapers, for instance, just as we are 
writing, that the Fife herring-boats have re- 
turned from the annual fishery at Yarmouth 
with an average profit, for their seven weeks’ 
labour, of three hundred pounds! As has been 
stated, the Scottish herring-fishery, lasting for 





“ The Scottish fisheries, all told, are worth close upon 
three millions sterling. 
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several months, yields two anions sterling ; and 
it is not fair that ms who ate earning &0 
much money, shoutd periodically become a 
burden on the general community whenever 
they are overtaken by disaster to their boats, 
or calamity to their men. As we have endea- 
youred to show in the foregoing remarks, the 
fishermen are not destitute of means whereby 
to provide for a rainy-day, and we would 
strongly urge them at once to do so. 


VALENTINE STRANGE, 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


OHAPTER V.—‘' YOU WERE TIRED OF ME, AND 
WISHED ME DEAD,’ 


In was a settled creed with the employés of the 
firm that the house of Lumby and Lumby was 
to go on for ever. The youncer hands and 
heads whose owners discharged subordinate dutics, 
figured and thought in lines of routine so fixed 
and settled—in office hours—by the inexorable 
Garling, that all chances of mutation seemed far 
away. And Mr Garling himself had so long 
been a part of the house, that to him the house 
might well seem fixed and solid as the hills. Mr 
Garling, though under fifty, was an old-world 


' man to look at. He wore high collars of the 


fashion of a score of years ago, and a black satin 
stock of equal date; and he carried his watch in 
a fob, with a bunch of seals dangling from it, 
as gentlemen in the City had done in his boyhood, 
if ever Garling had been a boy—which seemed 
doubtful. For thirty years and more, his respect- 
able, square-toed boots had worn the stones 
between his rooms in Fleet Street and the 
Gresham Street threshold of the house of Lumby 
and Lomb: 

Mr Garling’s father had practised the hair- 
dresser’s art in Fleet Street. There was still 
a hair-dresser in the old house, and Garling 
went on living there. For thirty years he had 
been a familiar figure at Lumby and Lumby’s, 
and yet a figure with whose inner person- 
ality no man had ever been familiar. We all 
o shrouded more or less, and nobody knows 
much about the most communicative of us. But 
Garling had been self-contained in his school- 
days ; and iu manhood his self-containment grew 
to look like secrecy ; and with approaching age, 
his secrecy prev more profound, He never 
spoke to anybody when he could help it; and 
when compelled to speak, he said as little as 
possible. No one ever fancied that Garling had 
more than other ree to conceal. ‘It was 
Garling’s way’ to be close; it was Garling’s way 
to take snuff secretly, as though he hoped to find 
in it some ground for an indictment against his 
tobacconist ; it was his way to hang above his 
ledger secretly, as though it contained mysteries ; 
it was his way to secrete himself within himself 
as he walked the very streets, as though he were 


' @® stispicious circumstance, and his being there 


s thing unauthorised ; it was his way to dine 
in a secret corner in a secret chop-house in a 
secret court, as though his meals were con- 

iracies in imminent danger of detection, All 

ese were Garling’s ways, and were openly can- 
vassed and laughed at as eccentric—in Garling’s 
absence—by the most junior of the junior clerks. 





If Garling had relatives, he kept them secret, 
like hi _ There was a general impression 
that he waa rich; and thot indeed seemed like 
enough, he earned so much and spent so little 
The house was wealthy, and disposed to be 
Gniee _ it ia sa and it had a 

ar now for nearly twenty years implicit] 
d had had its trust Roane. How cae 
hts had he sat at his deak poring above vast 
gers when. the offices were silent? How many 
hours of voluntary time had he thrown into 
Time's at at home in his own rooms, sit 
immersed in figures, with shagey black brows 
drawn downwards, making secrets of his eyes, 
aa t achemes for the benefit of the house 
simmered behind his bulbous, wrinkled fore- 
head? No man could tell, and Garling never 
told. He was a very jewel of a servant. Under 
his fostering care, the great house grew greater, 
and its solid foundations stretched out farther 
and farther, and ita wide arms, like those of 
Briareus, reached forth a hundred ways at on 
and drew in money. People who were unfit 
to understand Garling’s character, set it down 
as a thing not to be doubtel that he himself 

rofited directly by the extension of the firm's 

boaines--that he had a fixed share in the profits, 
or a commission on the increase of wad busi- 
ness done; and these commonplace men pooh- 
poohed the idea of such engrossing and unselfish 
enthusiasm as other men belicved in. But Mr 
Lumby himself was wont to sny that Garling's 
financial genius was wasted on the petty concerns 
of a mere business firm, and that he ought to 
have been perpetual Chancellor of the Imperial 
Exchequer. He said often that Garling’s genius 
for figures was just as lofty as Mozart's genius 
for music, or Shakspeare’s for play-writing, and 
that it would be satisfied, even if he took to 
logarithms for pastime. 

And so under Garling’s management the house 
of Lumby and Lumby solidly throve and grew, 
and Garling kept hinmself a secret. 

Living as he did at a total outlay of not more 
than two hundred pounds per annum, it was 
not a thing to be surprised at that Garling had 
a solid balance at his bankers. Nor was it im 
the least a thing to wonder at that he should 
invest his monvy on his own account, or tt 
when he had drawn a larye cheque, he sho 
invariably pay in o larger a short time after 
wards. The balance in this way grew more 
than respectable, and Garling bought shares and 
sold, and always profited. lis bankers had a 
high respect for him. Everybody respected him. 
A man who does his duty in a fashion so exem- 
plary, and who makes money also on his own 
account, is bound to be respected. 

On 8 certain evening in luic summer Mr Garling 
sat at bis own office-room with a ponderous tome 
before him containing many columns of struight- 
ruled fi The house was quict, the street was 
quiet, the gas made a little singing noise which 
in the atiliness waa clearly andible. There was 
yet a tranquil light outside ; but the chief cashier's 
office was always dull, and he burned gas thers 
nearly all day long. Everybody clse had gone 
home aa hour ago, save the night-watchman, who 
slept on woe premises, and he had but newly 
arrived, In a distant part of London, a lanky, 
dusty, wayworn figure was at that moment 
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walking from street to street on the lookout for 
lodgings. The lanky figure was on its way to take 
in that little story to which the cashier 
longed ; but neither Mr Garling nor Hiram 
a was likely to guess as much, Cun you, 
reader, guess who is coming to you out of to- 
morrow—out of next year-—out of any cranny in 
the vast gulf of Time and Circumstance, to blend 
a life with youre? 

Hiram strolled on three miles away, and the 
cashier meditated, The bushy black brows, down- 
drawn and making secreta of his eyes, were for 
once unburdened with arithmetic. As he sat 
with arms folded, head bent, back bowed, and 
feet depending straight downwards from his knves, 
he looked, taken in profile, like a human note of 
interrogation. Set after what secret question 7 

Coming slowly out of the maze of his own 
thoughts, he drew a letter from his pocket and 
read it through. It was addressed to ‘E, Martial, 
Esq.,’ under the care of that hair-dresser above 
whose shop Mr Garling had residential chambers ; 
and it was written in a woman’s hand, 

*I will not approach you,’ so the letter ran, 
‘with any attempt to remind you of the affection 
which you professed so many years ago. That 
I relied upon it, and that you played me false, 
is all I care for you to remember now. But I 
will have justice done to Mary. I have besought 
you long enough, and I do not wish to threaten 
even now. But I am not the less resolved, and 
what I can do for my daughter shall be done.’ 

This epistle bore no date or name of place, 
no preface of any sort, and had no signature ; but 
Mr Garling had no doubt about the writer or 


the place of her abode. He read the letter once 
or twice, frowning more and more heavily, and 


then having folded it and restored it to his pocket, 
he closed the ponderous tome before him, took 
down his hat from a peg above his head, turned 
out the gas, and left the room, locking the door 
behind him-—all in a slow, deliberate customary 
‘way. Lumby and Lumby’s central offices were 
not without a suspicion of dry-rot in their musty 
atmosphere; but the cashier drew in the air 
in the corridor, as though it refreshed him 
after the close heat of his own room; and 
ing his way with the sure step of custom 
down the dusky stairs, he nodded gravely, in 
answer to the watchman’s ing salutation, and 
came upon the street, Quitting Gresham Street 
he reached Cheapside, turned his back upon St 
Paul’s, and walked towards the Exchange, and 
voicelessly hailing a ing omnibus, rode on 
to Whitechapel, and alighted at a street corner. 
He walked slowly down the by-street, and then 
turned right and left, and right and left again. 
He paused before a dingy door in a street of 
excessive shabbiness, and knocked. Looking up- 
wards through the dusk whilst he waited a 
res he could just read the inscription on 
a card in:the fanlight, ‘Furnished Room for a 
le Gentleman.’ The door was opened by a 
a with a face of fragile beauty. She was poorly 
ut neatly dressed, and had a pretty figure, too 
slender and delicate for health. He s so long 
regarding her in silence, that after asking his 
business and receiving no answer, she shrank 
to close the door ; but he raised hand as if to 
eee her and asked drily; ‘Your mother is 
mn 
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‘Yes, sir,’ answered the girl, ‘ 


‘Show me to her’ he said quietly, and 
entered. 

‘What name shall I say?’ she asked timidly, 
as if afraid of him. 

‘Never mind the name,’ he responded. ‘Show 
me to her,’ 

She stood irresolute; but he stepped beyond 
her and tapped with his knuckles at a door lead- 
ing from the narrow hall, and a thin voice crying, 
‘Come in,’ he entered. The girl followed him, 
and stood in the doorway. Seated in an armchair 
beyond the fireplace was a woman, whose likeness 
to the girl was so strong as to betray their rela- 
tionship at once. The room was bare and shabby, 
and was littered with odds and ends of clot, 
A pile of loose folds of cloth lay upon the central 
tatle, and a piece of cloth ed from the 
woman’s lap upon the hearthrug. She had been 
busy sewing, and the needle was arrested at the 
thread’s length, and stayed there when the cashicr 
entered, 

‘You did not expect that I should be s0 
punctual,’ he said. His voice was stiff and 
measured, and his manner cold. 

‘No,’ she answered him, speaking with evident 
effort. 

He removed his hat, and took a chair; and 
turning his face slowly towards the girl, he 


signed to her to leave the room. She obeyed | 


with a look of some bewilderment. When she 
had gone, he drew the chair a little nearer to 
the empty fireplace, and throwing one leg over 


the other, sat in silence, The woman looked at | 


him helplessly, as if expecting him to speak 
first ; but he surveyed her quietly from beneath 
bent brows of habitual calculation, and said 
nothing. But for the wrinkles which many 
hours of business-plotting had left upon it, 
his face was alinost expressionless, and he sat 
so still that he might have been a statue. The 
woman, confronting him with uncertain glances, 
never long continued, still held the needle at 
the thread’s length, and when her eyes had 
sought his half-a-dozen times, and each time 
had drooped again, the shadow of a smile flitted 
across his face and died away. 

‘You received my letter?’ she -said at length 
when the silence grown unbearable. He 
nodded in quict affirmation. ‘Why are you 
here?’ she asked after a long pause, 

“To answer it” he returned. 

She looked at him again, and could read 
neither threat nor promise in his impassive 
face. ‘How?’ she asked. 

‘In this way, seepanded the cashier, un- 
crossing his legs and leaning forward. ‘ 
saying briefly and once for all, that I will 

e my way, and that you may take yours, 
as you chose to take it long ago.’ 

As I chose to take it?’ she asked in a voice 
of amazement, 

‘By telling you once for all that I will listen 
to no entreaties; that I will not be moved by 
any threats; that I am neither to be cajoled 
nor shaken. He fell back into his abate 
crossed his legs again, and regarded her fixedly 
once more. She made no answer; but sitting 
with her hands lying loosely in her Jap, she 
looked the picture of helplessness and despair. 
After a long pause, he arose, took his hat, and 
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across 

©You shall not go!’ she cried, wringing her 
hands, as though they wrestled with other, 
and each had much ado to keep the other down. 
He looked at her darkly and coldly, and after 
that one backward movement, stood stock still, 
without a word. ‘I will hare. Justice she said 
wildly and rapidly. ‘You s not leave your 
wife and child to starve and drudge year after 
ear, whilst you heap up money for no reason.’ 
He kept his eyes upon her face, and made no 
answer. ‘Are you made of stone?’ she cried. 
‘How long have I suffered? How long am I 
to suffer? Are we to live here till we die?’ 

‘Live where you please,’ he answered, and 
made a movement to the door; but she con- 
fronted him still. 


‘What wrong did I ever do you, that you 


| treat me so?’ she moaned, 


‘ Still playing at innocence !’ he sneered drily. 

‘Playing at innocence?’ Something of his 
own look darkened on her face. ‘I have never 
needed to play at innocence; but you have 
played at suspicion for your own wicked pur. 
aang You were tired of me, and wished me 


‘Devoutly, he interjected, with no touch of 
anger or of satire in his tone, There might 
have been a cruel humour in the word, but 
neither face nor voice bore sign of it. 

‘And so, she went on, ‘you pretended to 
suspect me, and forged a chain of lies about 
my steps, and hemmed me in, and bound me 
down with them.’ 

‘Why ‘lid you leave me?’ he demanded in 
the same dry tones. 

‘There is no one here, Edward,’ she answered 
with a weary bitterness. ‘You cannot justify 
 tiahee to yourself, or to me, and there is no 
istener here to play a part to.’ 

‘Why did you leave me?’ he asked again, 
in tones a ghost might have usel, they were 
so passionless beside her anger, her weariness, 
and her despair. 

‘You drove me from your house with threats.’ 

‘Of what? Of exposure, shall we say?’ 
She moved her head from side to side in a 
very Tage of helplessness. ‘You left me, under 
what circumstances you remember. I offered 
to support your child, even then, I made you 
such provision a5 my means allowed.’ She did 
not know that his salary at that time had 
been eight hundred pounds a year; but she 
remembered that the allowance thus recalled 
to mind had been one of ten shillings a week. 
‘Why did I withdraw that allowance?’ 

‘Because,’ she cried, ‘you knew I had lived 
apart from you long enough to compron:ise 
myself if I should endeavour to make good 
a legal claim against you. Because you knew 
I loved my own fair fame too well to have 
it smeared by my husband’s public perjuries. 
Because I was altogether helpless and in your 

wer, ; 

‘We have lived 


Fr still longer now,’ he 
answered coldly, ae ov ” fi 


‘T trust you love your fair 


fame as well as ever.’ The taunt so wrung , 
you leas | bed. 
helpless now?’ She made no reply, and he |disturbed his dreams. 


her that she moaned aloud. ‘Are 
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made a movement to the door. With a sudden-| repeated his question: ‘Are you less helpless 
ness that made him start backward, she swept} now?’ 
the room and stood before him. ‘I am as helpless,’ she mded then, 
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her thin fingers together and dragging them apart, 
‘as any creature in the world.’ 

‘So [ believe,’ he said—‘so I believe’ Sayi 
this, he took snuff, turning a little apart from 
her in his secret way, but keeping his eyes 
upon her sideways. In spite of the custom 
mask of no expression which he had made it 
the business of hia life to wear, there was a look 
of cruel triumph in his face as he regarded her. 
The business-like acquiescence of his tone so cut 
the woman to the quick, that she cast her hands 
wildly upwards, as if appealing to Heaven against 
him, and burst into a tempest of tears, ‘And 
so, he said, taking snuff again, ‘our interview 
closes as all our interviews used to close.’ 

There is a cement which is hardened by contact 
with water. Garling might have been made of it 
80 little effect had tears upon him. He brush 
his hat upon his sleeve, and cast an uninterested 
look about the room. Then with a calm ‘Good- 
evening,’ he left the apartment, closing the door 
behind him, and having reached the street, walked 
hack to the main road, hailed a passing omnibus, 
and sat secretly in one corner of it until within 
thirty yards of his own door, at which time a 
disaster, already recorded, befell the conductor. 
It has been mentioned that one or two of the 
passengers chose to profit py the opportunity thus 
afforded for the exercise of the virtue called 
economy. Garling was one of them. Twopence 
saved wos twupence gained, to Garling, He saw 
the injured man driven away—for, secret as he 
was, he felt an interest in the events of the day, 
like other people—and then let himself in by 
his latchkey, and went up-stairs to his own 
chambers, 

Arrived there, he lit his lamp, placed it on a 
1 circular table in the middle of the room, 
and unlocking a safe, drew from it a ledger, 
certain es of which he studied with see 
interest. It was after midnight when he lock 
the ledger up again, and paced once or twice 
along the room with his hands behind him. 

‘It is almost time, he thought, ‘that the 
decisive step should be taken. Almost time! 
But I have not had patience for so many yams 
to be precipitate now.’ Tle took up his lamp, 
and retired to his bedroom, where he began to 
undress, Suddenly he drew himself bolt up- 
right, and sounded his chest with his knuckles, 
bending his head to listen at each tap. ‘Why, 
you are sound enough,’ he said alond, ‘to live 
till ninety’ Then he drew the lamp to the 
side of a looking-giass, and steadfastly regarded 
his features. He was not a handsome man, and 
never had been, and from the strange contortions 
he made before the mirror, he did not seem to 
be engaged in any search for facial beauties now, 
‘You look hardy and robust, my fricud, he sai 
speaking aloud agnin ; “but you may be unazoun 
somewhere for that. Consult a doctor, my 
friend—conult a doctor.’ He sat for a minute 
or two, nodding absently at his own reflection 
in the mirror, and inwardly repeating this frag- 
ment of advice. Then he arose, finished his 
disrobing, turned down the lamp, and went to 
o compunction for the widowed wife 
It was natural, perhaps, 
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that Garling, who lived so much among it, should 
dream of money. Natural or not, he ed 
of it ; dreamed of it in orderly piles of glittering 
rouleaux, in stacks of crisp bank-notes, in shelv- 
ing heapa of wonderful broad pieces, looking as 
if—as in Chaucer's story—a cart of gold had 
overturned its load. No man is responsible for 
his dreams, and if Garling in his visions knew 
that all this money was not his, and yet counted 
4é over and hugged it and rolled in it and meant 
to keep it, that fact surely left no tarnish on 
the bright honesty of his waking hours, Garling 
bed had millions through his hands, and his 
books had never once been out by so much as a 
halfpenny. 

is dreams caused him no uneasiness when he 
awoke and remembered them; but before dressing, 
he went through the singular pantomime of the 
evening with some extensions, tapping and sound- 
ing himeelf all over the body, and listening with 
great intentness. ‘You are sound enough, he 
said ot the close of this examination, ‘to live 
to be a hundred!’ He dressed, as he always 
dressed, with scrupulous neatness, breakfasted at 
his customary coflee-house, and walked solemnly 
to business. At mid-day he took a cab—to the 
complete amazement of the messenger seated in 
the hall.) The messenger had known him for 
a acore of years, and had never seen him do 
such a thing before. The cab bore Garling to 
the residence of a well-known physician, who— 
the stream of morning patients having run 
—was in the act of buttuning his gloves in the 
hall, preparatory to a drive to such patients as 
could not visit Avm. 

‘I can give you five minutes, said the man 
of science. Mr Garling nodded, to signify that 
that would serve his turn, and followed into the 
consulting-room. 

‘T want to know,’ said the cashier, Show long 
I may reasonably hope to live.’ The physician 
opencd his eyes gently, and raised his eyebrows 
with something of an air of protest. ‘I am a 
lonely man,’ said Mr Garling. ‘If I sink all I 
have in an annuity calculated for twenty years, 
am I likely to see the limit of the time, or ought 
I to make the calculation briefer?’ 

The physician went to work. He pressed 
Garling here, Did that hurt him +—Not a bit.— 
He pressed him there. Did that hurt him ?—Not 
at all._—-He listened to his breathing—he listened 
to the beating of his heart—he asked half-a-dozen 
direct and simple questions, 

‘You are as sound as a roach, said the phy- 
sician, ‘There is nothing less certain than the 
duration of life; but there is every chance that 
old age may square accounts with you.’ 

‘My life,’ said Garling questioningly, ‘is worth 
more than twenty years 4! 

‘In all probability—yes,' said the physician. 
‘There is a long chapter of accidents, and no 
man can be sure,’ 

‘Of course not,’ responded Garling ; and paying 
his fee, he buttoned up his coat and went by 
cab to his chop-house, returning to business afoot 
at the usual hour. 

He sat late at the offices that night, with the 
big ledger before him. His elbows rested on 
ita leaves, and his hands made blinkers for his 

and kept his face a secret. And _ his 
of leat night were with him, and waking 





Gress of power and luxury that went beyond 
em, 

‘Twenty years to live it out in,’ said Garli 
in an almost voiceless whisper— twenty years fri 


NEWGATE PAST AND PRESENT. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 


Amone the many landmarka of the City of 
London which the tide of improvement is slowly 
but surely sweeping away, will shortly be num- 
bered the ancient prison of Newgate. In the 
course of a few months, or even weeks, we may 
expect to sce the machinery of destruction set 
in motion; a new site will be chosen, a new 
jail, replete with the most modern contrivances 
for the safeguard and the welfare of its inmates, 
will be erected; and nothing will survive but 
the name, and the associations inseparable from 
the name, of the dread City prison. 

Antiquaries differ as to the period at which 
Newgate was first used as a place of confinement 
for malefactors. The Gate itself was probably 
built in the reign either of Henry I. or Stephen, 
when the rebuilding of St Paul's Cathedral, 
during the episcopate of Mauritius the first 
Norman Bishop of London, and the consequent 
stoppage of traffic through the adjacent Ludgate, 
rendered it necessary to open a new outlet through 
the City walls in that neighbourhood. But it 


dry |is further suggested thut the New Gate so built 


was no more than the successor of a still more 
ancient portal ; since traces of a Roman road have 
been found, leading apparently directly beneath 
the site ; and some authorities claim the position 
as the site of the original Chamberlain’s Gate, 
no vestiges of which have been discovered else- 
where, 

The New Gate spanned the western end of 
what is now Newgate Street, and was flanked 
by stone towers, the dungeons beneath which are 
known to have been used for the detention of 

risoners as carly as the reign of John, an order 

aving been issued to the City authorities, in the 
third year of the reign of his successor Henry IL, 
instructing them to put ‘the Prison of Newgate 
in proper repair, the king undertaking to reim- 
burse the City Treasury for the necessary expen- 
diture. The use of Newgate as the State prison 
in those days is evidenced by the record of the 
imprisonment and death in its dungeons of Robert 
de Baldocke, High Chancellor to Edward III. 

Curious notes in the City Records show that the 
spiritual and bodily needs of the inmates were 
objects of care both to the authorities and to private 
benefactors. In 1382, for instance, the chaplain of 
the prison, dying, left his Service-book to the jail 
of Newgate, ‘in order that Priests and Clerks 
there imprisoned might say their Service from the 
same: there to remain so long as it micht last’ 
Again, in 1316, the halfpenny loaf of light bread 
of Agnes Foting of Stratford being found wanting 
in weight, it was therefore adjudged that her 
bread should be forfeited, and given to the 

risoners of Newgate. Other offences of a similar 
Kind on the part of bakers and dealers in bread 
were visited by similar forfeiture of the bread, 
for behoof of the Newgate prisoners. 

The cordial reception given by the citizens of 
London to Henry of Lancaster, on his arrival in 
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land in 1399, led him, in the followi at, 

a he had cetablished himself on die tena, 
to reward their loyalty by making a present of 
Newgate to the City; and from that time it has 
always been the common jail of the City of 
London and county of Middlesex. But it still 
continued to be used as a place of confinement 
for State prisoners for upwind of half a century; 
and in 1457, Lord Egremond and Sir Richard 
Percy, being in peg there for taking part in 
a disturbance in the North, made their escape in 
the night, and went to petition the king for 
@ remission of their sentences. Their fellow- 
prisoners meanwhile took possession of the walls 
of the jail, and defended themselves go stoutly, 
that the sheriffs were forced to call for the aid of 
the citizens, before order could be restored and 
their rebellious charges put in irons. This was, 
however, no jongee the original Newgate, that 
structure having been destroyed by the followers 
of Wat Tyler in 1381, and its successor pulled 
down and rebuilt in 1412, by the executors of 
the famous Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Whit- 


Engr: 

ntil 1783, Tyburn—a few miles to the west 
of Newgate, and nowadays @ fashionable quarter 
of London—was the scene of the execution of 
such prisoners as were convicted of any of the 
numerous crimes for which capital punishment 
was awarded ; and the unhappy wretch who was 
sentenced to death had to entlure the horrible 
ordeal of a journey, either on a hurdle or in 
an open cart, from the jail to the place of his 
death, amid the jeers, or the still more disgusting 
plaudits of the mob, who made such spectacles 
an occasion for a holiday. Tyburn was in early 
days a remote village, taking its name from the 
Ty-boucn, a stream of great repute among fol- 
lowers of the ‘gentle craft,’ and had been the 
scene of public execution as early as the twelfth 
century, when the celebrated ‘Longbeard’ suf- 
fered the Penalty of his insurrection against the 
exactions of Richard I. Here, too, Ruger Mortimer, 
Perkin Warbeck, and the unfortunate ‘Holy Muid 
of Kent,’ underwent the last sentence of the law; 
and, in more modern times, the triangular gibbet 
of Tyburn was decorated with the disinterred 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, whose 
headless remains were afterwards buried at its 
foot. The journey of the condemned felon was 
rendered the more hideous by the presence at 
his side of the public executioner, attired in 
the horrible costume of his office; while on his 
other side the chaplain of the jail made, or was 
supposed to make, a last effort to direct the 
thoughts of the doomed man to religion. 

In order to impress the necessity for repentance 
more deeply on the convict’s mind, and to induce 
the spectators to unite their prayers with his, 
& pious citizen, named Robert Dow, bequeathed, 
in 1819, the annual sum of twenty-six shi?lin, 
and eightpence for ever, that a bellman shouid 
deliver from the wall of St Sepulchre’s Church, 
opposite the jail, a Pious Admonition as the 
criminal passed on his way to Tyburn, and 
another on the previous night within the prison 
walls. The latter ran as follows : 


* You prisoners that are within, 
Who, for wickedness and ain, 


‘after many mercies shown you, are appointed 


—_——-. 
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to die to-morrow in the forenoon, give ear and 
understand, that to-morrow morning the greatest 
bell of St Sepulchre’s Church shall toll for yo 

in form and manner of @ paseing-bell, as ha 
to be tolled for those that are at the point of 
death ; to the end that all godly people, hearing 
that bell, and knowing that it is for you goi 


to Bhs deaths, may stirred up to pays 
God heartily to bestow His grace and mercy 
on you whilst you live,’ &c. Many other legacies 
left from time to time by the charitable, for 
the benefit of the inmates of Newgate, are de- 
scribed in the interesting Report on the con- 
dition of the prison, written in 1784 by John 
Howard the philanthropist 

After undergoing repairs on one or two ocoa- 
sions, the old Gate House suffered considerable 
damage in the Great Fire of 1666; and the 
restoration, which almost amounted to the entire 
rebuilding of the jail, was intrusted to Wren 
whose erection was at once so elaborate and 
so plain as to excite the ire of the antiquary 
Ralph, who writes of it: ‘Newgate, considered 
as a prison, is a structure of more cost and 
beauty than wos necessary; because the sump- 
tuousness of the outside but aggravates the 
misery of the wretches within; but as a gate 
to such a city as London, it might have received 
considerable additions both of flecigr and execu- 
tion, and abundantly answer the cost in the 
reputation of the building.’ 

ts ornamentationa are thus described in Stow’s 
Survey of London: ‘The ornaments on this gate 
are, on the west side, three ranges of pilasters, 
and their entablatures of the Tuscan order ; 
over the lowest is a circular pediment, and 
above that the King’s Arms. The other inter- 
columns are four niches, replenished with as 
many stone figures, well carved, in full Rro- 
portion ; one of which, representing Liberty, has 
carved on her hat the word Libertas; and the 
figure of a cat lying at her feet, alluding to a 
noted story of the former founder of this gate, Sir 
Richard Whittington, who is sald to have made 
the first step to his good fortune by tho assist- 
ance of a cat. The east side is adorned likewise 
with a range of pilasters; and in three niches 
are the figures of Justice, Mercy, and Truth, with 
this inscription under them: “The repairing of 
this part of Newgate was begun in the oralty 
of Sir James Cumpbell, in 1630, and finished 
in that of Sir Robert Drury, in_ 1631; but 
having been damaged by the Fire of London, was 
again repaired during the Mayoralty of Sir George 
Waterman, in 1672."’ The companion-figuras 
to the somewhat incongrnous ‘Liberty’ on the 
western face were Peace, Plenty, and Concord ; 
and four of there figures still adorn the front of 


the orn. jail. 

‘Qld Newgate, as the jail of 1672 is usually 
called, consisted of three distinct prisons—the 
Master's Side, Common Side, and we Yard. 
The first was occupied by debtors whose means 
enabled them to By fixed rents for their accom- 
modation, in addition to the fees, which, under 
the names of ‘footing,’ ‘garnish,’ and ‘chummage,’ 
were demanded by the turnkeys or by their 
fellowprisoners, On the arrival of a new-comer, 
his cotup-nions intimated their willingness to 
‘drink his health ;’ a process for which two ‘ taps,’ 
one on the Common Side, the other in the Lodye, 
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offered ample facility. Should the new arrival 
be either unable or unwilling to pay the ‘footing’ 
thus demanded, he was required to sacrifice a 
art of his scanty wardrobe for the purpose ; and 
hia fellow-prisoners were not slow to enforce the 
rule, if their victim hesitated to ony: ‘Gar- 
nish’ was a payment openly extoried by the 
keepers of the jail as a species of entrance-fee, 
under the pretence of supplying extra comforta 
for the prisoner; while ‘chummage’ is a term 
the meaning of which seems to have differed in 
different jails. On the authority of the Slang 
Dictionary, we learn that eda nrnecan a was ‘an 
old custom among prisoners, before the present 
regulations were in vogue; when a fresh man 
was admitted to their number, rough music was 
made with pokers, tongs, sticks, and saucepans ; 
and for this ovation the initiated prisoner had 
to pay half a crown.’ 

e Common Side was, as its name implies 
occupied in common by the poorer debtors an 
all of evil-doers, the mischief arising from 
this indiscriminate herding together of innocent 
and guilty being almost incalculable. The Press 
Yard was set apart for political offenders, and 
a few of the wealthier debtors whose purses 
would permit of their paying extortionate fees, 
a3 well as a heavy pean, for the comparative 
privacy it afforded. These were the three 
principal divisions of the jail, each of which 
was again subdivided into wards and holds; 
while the Gate House itself contained a separate 
place of confinement, known as the Stone Ward, 
ipptepraated to master-debtors, and the Stone 

all in which the prisoners took exercise, and 
where the irons were struck off the condemned 
before proceeding to Tyburn. Within the Stone 
Hall was a chamber called the Iron Hold, used 
as a repository of fetters, handcuffs, &c., and 
placed in charge of four of the prisoners, who 
were known aa the Partners, and were invested 
with some degree of authority over their 
fellows. 

North of the Hall lay one of the most horrible 
apartments in the prison, known as Jack Ketch’s 

itchen, fitted with furnaces and boilers, for the 
purpose of boiling the heads and limbs of executed 
criminals in a preparation of oil and pitch, 
previous to their exhibition on Temple Bar and 
other public places of the City. Female felons 
oceupied separate wards, named Waterman’s Hall 
and My Lady’s Hold; and debtors of the fair 
sex were accommodated in a room above the 
Kitchen. Two Condemned Holds, one for each 
sex, which were also used by the turnkeys for 
the temporary correction of such of their ¢ a 
as grew refractory under their exactions; the 
Press Room, an apartment in which torture was 
inflicted in order to compel the accused to plead ; 
the Chapel ; and the houses of the governor and 
keepers, may be roughly said to have completed 
the interior arrangements of the prison. 

The hero of Ainsworth’s novel Jack S| ' 
to which we are indebted for some of the above 
detaila, was an occupant of Newgate on four or 
five occasions, and thrice succeeded in eludin 
the vigilance of the warders, and making goo 
his escape, the third exploit being of a marvel- 
lously dactig and ingenious character. His 
ingenuity, however, availed him but little, for 
he was spec:lily recaptured, and peid the penalty 
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of his numerous crimes at Tyburn in 1724. In 
addition to Mr Ainsworth’s romance, the career 
of his notorious hero formed the subject of a 
farce, and even of an opera; while, in a very 
different class of literature, Jack Sheppard once 
figured as the text, or rk the subject, of a 
memorable sermon, in which the preacher, after 
giving a vivid narrative of the last of his esca 
exhorted his hearers to emulate, in their efforta 
to cast off the trammels of sin, the determined 
en and perseverance shown by Mr Sheppard 
in defying the fetters and locks of Newgate. 

Another familiar name in the annals of Old 
meres is that of Dr Dodd, the once popular 
London preacher, who, failing to obtain a suffi- 
cienf income to gratify his extravagant tastes, 
either in that capacity or as a royal chaplain, 
or as tutor and chaplain to the Earl of Chester- 
field, finally forged his patron’s name upon a 
bill for a large amount; and was detected, tried, 
condemned, and executed at Tyburn 1777, leaving 
behind him a work called Thoughts in Prison, as 
a memorial of his residence in Newgate, and a 
contribution to the curious prison literature which 
owes its origin to the jail, The Doctor's last 
piece of pulpit oratory was his own funeral 
sermon, which he was permitted to preach in the 
prison chapel before his execution. 


THE RUINED GRAVE 
A STORY OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER.* 


From the little town of Attock, on the river 
Indus, the rae trunk road runs in o westerly 
direction till it reaches Peshawur, the entire 
distance being about forty miles. Midway be- 
tween these two is the small military cantonment 
of Nowshera, where the principal scene of this 
story was enacted, : 

Approaching Nowshera from the eastward, it 
was to be observed that the station was built 
for the most part on the south or left side of 
the road; fronting which, were the bungalows 
of the officers and the various mess-houses, Be- 
yond these, and still on the left, were the lines 
of two native regiments—one infantry, the other 
cavalry—and the barracks of a British battalion 
of foot. Beyond these, again, stretched the 
parade-grounds of the different corps; while in 
the far distance rose the Cherat Hills, which had 
lately been pressed into service as a sanatorium 
for the Peshawur Valley. 

Tt was a bright December morning at Nowshera; 
the air was crisp and exhilarating ; for the sun 
had not as yet risen far above the horizon, and 
his level beams fell with pleasant and picturesque 
effect on the quaint-looking, white-washed bungs- 
lows, and upon the tall trees that stood beside 
them. On the right of the main road, the 
houses were comperaaiyely few ; for the ground 
on this side was a good deal lower than on the 
other. It was, however, much more thickly 
sprinkled with clusters of well-grown trees, pro- 
Hoan because the Caubul River flowed not man 
hundred yards away, looking like a broad dull 
stream of quicksilver, save occasionally when 





* Tho main incidents of this tale are true. The story 
has appeared elsewhere in outline, but imperfect as to 
certain important features. 
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the sunbeams caught its eddying ripples, when 
it seemed as if a myriad of glittertn, Brefifes had 
suddenly been born on its lustreless bosom, 

Over the lower ground just described, three 
officers were passing, They were young, and 
belonged to the native cav regiment which 
had but lately arrived at Nowshera on relief. At 
the present moment they were in search of a 
site for a bungalow which they intended building; 
for, as has ly been stated, the station was 
a small one, and no suitable house was available. 
As with this object they sauntered onwards, 
casting their glances hither and thither, a tall 
ascetic-looking Afghan crossed obliquely, but a 
little behind them, the path they were traversing, 
und in the act of ing, his Jong, lean shadow 
fell darkly and ominously over each of the three 
in succession. But they heeded not, and strolled 
on conversing gaily. 

‘We must have our house up before the hot 
weather commences,’ said Robert Strong, the 
squadron subaltern, ‘Imagine passing a June in 
tents in the Peshawur Valley, where the heat 
of the sun is enough to broil every living thing !’ 

‘All the more reason,’ replied Captain Hender- 
son, ‘that you should be grateful to a beneficent 
government for supplying the wherewithal to 
put a roof over your head.’ 

‘But how about the monthly instalments which 
the said government will carefully deduct from 
my pay till the loan is covered?’ answered the 
sub, ‘Besides, what with clippings for mess-bill, 
funds, &., the miserably attenuated balance I 
shull receive will be positively insulting.’ 

‘Since the insult is likely to be so very small, 
I'd overlook it aoeeies, and take it calmly, 
if I were you,’ said Henderson, laughing.—‘ But, 
Farmer,’ e continued, turning to the surgeon of 
the regiment, who was on the other side of hi 
‘I understood it was your opinion that the groun 
about here was too low and unhealthy for our 
Pee 

‘So it is, replied Dr Farmer; ‘and unless we 
can find a hillock or mound above the ordinary 
level of its surface, I fear we shall have to choose 
a site on the south side, which, as you are aware, 
will be inconveniently far from our lines and 
mess-house—But hollo! look there ;’ poiuting 
with his finger; ‘that knoll to our left front 
seems the very thing.’ 

The spot referred to was a hillock a short 
distance ahead, that rose sumewhbat abruptly out 
of the ground on the side from which they were 
approaching, but which in the opposite direc- 
tion eloped away very gradually. 

Strong, who had managed to get somewhat 
in advance of the other two, climbed the ascent 
first ; and had no sooner gained the crest than 
ie anes a loud ‘By Jove! What have we 

ere ?? 

His companions quickly joined him. Before 
them lay a rude-looking dilapidated grave, sur- 
rounded by a low wall of loose stones; a few 
paces from it grew a sturdy tree, on the branches 
of which hung some city Sees Ba It 
was an Afyvhan zidraé or shrine ; but it such 
a desolate and uncared-for appearance, that it 
seemed as piongh the place liad lost its sanctity, 
and fallen into disrepute, 

‘Probably the tomb of some Mohammedan 
fakir or devotee,’ said Farmer inquiringly. 
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‘T rather doubt the ability of the Afghan race 
to produce such a ome ot holy men,’ returned 
Strong scornfully. ‘I believe nearly every emi- 
nence in the country is disfigured by an eyesore 
of this description.’ 

‘Very likely you are right, said Henderson ; 
oo cue aes poe often colngir ied erected 
Y, priests ani irs for purposes of gain; and 
it is an even chance that no one lies buried here. 
—In any case, Farmer, I shall not let it inter- 
fere with our plans, if you consider the site a 
suitable one.’ 

‘Tt will do capitally,’ answered the surgeon. 
‘There will be just room enough on the crest 
for our bungalow; and the garden and out- 
houses can be terraced a little lower down along 
the slope.’ 

The matter being thus definitely settled, the 
officers turned their steps in the direction of their 
mess-house, not a little gratified at having been 
so successful in their earch 

The following day, accompanied by a couple of 
natives—a contractor and his assistant—Hen- 
derson and Strong proceeded to the spot they had 
selected, and were busy discussing in detail the 
plan of the house they proposed erecting, when 
the Afghan already spoken of came swiftly up 
the ascent, and without a pause or the slightest 
attempt at salutation, rudely addressed them: 
‘Sirs [Sahiban], he exclaimed, ‘is what I hear 
true, that you intend building on this mound?’ 
Ilis voice shook ; his whole manner was tremu- 
lous with excitement. 

For a second or two, the officers stared in 
surprise at the man who had eo abruptly inter- 
rupted their conversation; and indeed he was 
a remarkable-looking individual. Quite six feet 
in height he aA gaunt asa skeleton ; his face 
was long, with ost fleshless cheeks and jaws ; 
the nose large and hawk-like; the eyes were 
small, deep-sunken, and fiery, their brightness 
being fed by an inward flame, that at times only 
flickered, but at others burned fiercely enough. 

Captain Henderson answered the question in 
a quiet but stern tone: ‘Yes; it is perfectly true. 
—But what do you mean by this uncalled-for 
intrusion? Who are you?’ 

‘I am Mobirak Shah, pricst [mollah] and 
fakir,’ was the repiy. ‘This zidrat is one of the 
most venerated in the country; it is the tomb 
of a celebrated saint, and in my charge. Are 
you . going to desecrate it ?? 

‘May I ask why you keep “the most venerated 
shrine in the country” in this vilely neglected 
condition?’ said Strony, pointing contemptuoualy 
to the ruined grave. ‘It looks as if it had been 
abandoned for years’ 

‘Understand clearly, fukir/ said Henderson, 
‘what we have determined to do, we shall cer- 
tainly carry out; but the bones of your saint 
shall rest in peace; there will be no di ing 
round this little patch ; it will merely be leve 
and made neat. Now, oud better gu.’ 

But the Mohamme was both urgent and 
importanate. ‘Choose some other site, sira, 
Don't outrage the holy place, I beseech you, or 
evil will come of een: to you all” He spoke 
earnestly, warningly, and hung about in their 
vicinity till hey quitted the kno: 

A week and more went by, and preparations 
| for building the houze were being rapidly pushed 
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forward. Meanwhile, their rencontre with the 
fakir had been well nigh forgotten by the young 
cavalrymen, and they expected no further annoy- 
ance from him ; but in truth, had they been aware 
of the intense and superstitious reverence in 
which the Afghans hold their 2idrats, they would 
scarcely have jaan so easy in their minda A well- 


known authority on this subject says: ‘The fear, 
love, and veneration with which these shrines 


are seqaried by the mass of the people, is really 
astonishing, and much greater, believe, than 
anything of the kind among other Mohammedan 
nations ; here the eidrat holds a higher place even 
than the leading precepts inculea by the 
Koran.’ It will not, therefore, be a matter for 
surprise that the Afghan should have resolved 
to make a second and still more forcible appeal 
to the Englishmen’s sense of justice ; and if that 
failed, then to pour out on the impious unbelievers 
~-aa he considered them—the bitter phiala of his 
wrath He had not to wait long for his oppor- 
tunity. One afternoon, the three friends met 
on the mound, and were inspecting the progress 
of the work. The foundations of the bungalow 
had been dug; but as yet the grave remained 
untouched, when the fakir was seen approaching 
with a train of followers behind him. He wore 
the usual loose Afghan dress of an ash-gray 
colour, and a Pathan skull-cap; but there was 
a cleaner, more wholesome look about him, as 
if he had Dy ie himeelf specially for a great 
occasion. With long uneven steps he stalked up 
the hillock, and at once addressed himself to 
Dr Farmer, who happened to be nearest. ‘Sir, 

le your friends to stop this sacrilegious 
work; it is horrible thus to desecrate the tomb 
of a holy man.” His tone was loud and harsh, 
and naturally it vexed the surgeon, 

‘Be off with you!’ he exclaimed, motioning 
him away with his hand. 

‘It is my right to be here, cried the Afghan 
passionately ; ‘this place is even as my home 
to me. You are the interlopers; it is your 
footsteps that defile and dishonour this sacred 
shrine. Sirs, build your house elsewhere, or 
your punishment will be sure and speedy.’ 

‘Now, fakir, said Henderson angrily, ‘I'll 
ive you half a minute to take yourself off in; 
if you are not gone then, my servants shall 
forcibly remove you.’ 

At this threat, the man’s whole face became 
convulsed, his eyes gleamed, and his sharp tones 
cut the air like sword, aa he replicd: ‘I will 
go; but first, in the name of my saint, I curse 
you three! Age shall never whiten your beards ; 
in the full prime of your manhood, you will 

rish violently, suddenly. Within five years ’— 

ere his voice rose to a shrick, and he held 

aloft with the fingers outspread a hand like 
the talons of an eagle—‘within five years it is 
written your names shall be numbered with the 
dead.’ Then there was a slight movement in 
the crowd, and he was gone. 

The fakir's manner had been strangely im- 
pressive—full, apparently, of a profound con- 
Yiction that every syllable he uttered was 
inspired, and would assuredly come to pass, 
For the moment, its effect on all was palpable, 
and no one spoke, 

‘Boh!’ said Strong, at length breaking the 
qlence; ‘such maledictions are enough to dum- 


found anybody. 
about that 
demented 3’ 

‘He may be, answered Henderson; ‘but I 
shouldn’t care for that, if there be no “method 
in his madness,” and if he do not employ the 
Afghan knife as an active ally for the fulfil- 
ment of his ghastly predictions,’ 

From which it was clear that at least a 
grain of anxiety lurked in the hearts of the 
speakers. 


Ten months had d since the above scene 
was enacted. A pretty little bungalow now 
stood on the summit of the hillock; and the 
same sturdy tree—no longer, however, disfi 
by unsightly a kd a pleasant shade in 
front of the building. But did the murmur of 
its leaves carry no echo of the terrible male- 
diction that had so startled them, to the ears 
of the Englishmen? It was difficult to say. 
The three friends had now been in residence 
for some months, and were-well satisfied, appa- 
rently, with the place. From the crazy old 
fakir they had received no further molesta- 
tion : indeed, a hundred other objecta had since 
engaye:! their attention. At the present moment, 
Nowshera was all agog on account of a great 

olo-match that was to take place the next 
ay at Peshawur. The sides were Infantry 
versus Cavalry ; and the little station’s champion 
player, Captain Henderson, was one of the 
chosen few who were to do battle against the 
linesmen. 

The eventful morrow arrived; the und 
and gools were duly marked out; and the 
beanty and fashion of Peshawur and, of course, 
of Nowshera turned out to witness the match. 
A gay crowd in carriages, on foot and horse- 
back, thronged the boundary-lines. Meanwhile, 
the game proceeded with varying fortune; 
though if was clear to the experienced eye 
that it was as much as the horse-soldiers could 
do to hold their own against their antagonists. 
Suddenly, some one struck the ball with great 
vigour, and away it went spinning along the 
turf. Two men, opponents, singled themselves 
out from the players, and galloped full speed 
after it, Somehow—it is intporsible to say ex- 
actly how—they came into violent collision, and 
riders and ponics were thrown headlong to the 

round, The linesman, with an exclamation of 

isgust at his discomfiture, freed himeclf from 

his animal, and stood up, seemingly unhurt. 
The other player lay still, Soon two or three 
of the by-stunders rushed forward and raised the 
fallen man; but he was dead—he had broken 
his neck. It was Captain Henderson, 

Woes the anathema working? Had the next 
few years as terrible a fate in store for the 
two young fellows that still eurvived? Possibly, 
thoughts like these may have thrilled the 
hearts of the occupants of the bungalow on 
the hillock, when they came to realise fully 
the catastrophe that had taken place. 


There’s something uncanny 
man. Do you think he. is 


A year later, a of officers were out deer- 
hawking in the neighbourhood of Nowshera. 
[The sport of deer-hawking is a unique one, and 
pursued, so far as I know, nowlere out of 
Afghanistan and the Peshawur Valley. Of 
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course the hawks only act as auxiliaries to the 
hounds; still, without them the latter would 
never be able to run into their game; for the 
chikara or ravine-deer is exceedingly swift of 
foot and wary; and even though harassed by 
the falcons, it often gives its pursuers the go- 
by.J] The hunt was in full swing ; in the distance 
waa a beautiful little antelope, bounding onwards, 
flying for dear life; above his head hovered a 
cou fe of magnificent hawks; suddenly, with a 

ift swoop, one of them descended and struck 
the ani: hard on the side of the head with 
its wings, but did not otherwise injure him. 
The antelope slackened his pace for an instant 
at this unexpected assault, but recovering himself, 
went on faster than ever; when the second hawk 
stooped and dealt him a similar cuff on the other 
side, Manoeuvring thus alternately and skilfully, 
they continued buffeting the poor animal, and 
impeded him very materially in his flight, Some 
two hundred yards in rear were the hounds, 
straining every muscle in the endeavour to reach 
their quarry ; while last of all came the hunters, 
eager and impetuous, thrilling with the excite- 
ment of the chase, and urging on their horses till 
the pace was fast and furious, All at once, the 
horse of the foremost rider—a big powerful chest- 
nut—put its foot into a treacherous rat-hole, and 
shot forward with terrific force on to its head, 
then rolled heavily over, with its luckless rider 
erumpled up underneath. The other men pulled 
up, ‘or the full seemed a serious one; and the 
white face, just visible clear of the saddle, had 
the pallor of death stamped on it. The ill-fated 
hunter was extricated and carried home. Three 
of his ribs were broken, and he had sustained 
other grievous internal injuries A few days 
afterwards he died in great suffering. The name 
of this second victim was Robert Strong. 


Not long after the above tragical occurrence, 
Dr Farmer fell ill, ond was ordered to England 
by a Medical Board. From Nowshera he came 
to Attock, intending to rest a few days before 
pentnains. his journey ; but here, notwithstand- 
ing that he was kindly and skilfully treated by 
the Civil surgeon of the station, hoe rapidly 
became worse. At one time, his life even was 
despaired of ; but the peor man was not destined 
to die in his bed. He rallied ; and by easy stages 
a ae rene Bombay, and thence shipped for 

mgland. 

In a couple of years he returned to India 
completely restored to health. In the meantime 
his regiment had moved down country to Allah- 
abad, and it was there he joined it. One after- 
noon he was out boating on the river Ganges 
with a friend, when, by some untoward accident, 
the boat upset; both the men, however, were 
good swimmers, and struck out vigorously for 
the shore. As they were nearing the bank, his 
companion cast a glance in Farmer's direction, 
and saw he was swimming strongly and well. 
Presently, the former touched the bottom within 
his depth, and looked round again for his friend ; 
but, to his utter amazement, Farmer had vanished ! 
It would appear that the unfortunate surgeon had 
been seized with cramp, and sinking suddenly, 
had been caught in the race of some treacherous 
under-current, and swept down stream. His body, 
I believe, was never recover 
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Thus was the curse literally fulfilled. The 
three officers had perished in the prime of man- 
hood, in the fullness of their 5 th, with 
appa ling suddenness, ond all within the short 
space of five years. But the narrative is not 
yet complete; its finale is as startling aa the 
portion that has preceded it, and for this we 
inust once again ack to Nowshera, 

Shortly after Dr Farmer lost his life, the stream 
of the Caubul River became very much swollen, 
owing to heavy rains in the highlands of Afghan- 
istan—in fact it was in a state of flood. Just 
then, strange to say, the Indus came down a vast 
raging torrent from the mountains, and in such 
stupendous volume that it speedily rose forty 
feet and more above its ordin level. Now, 
the Caubul River flows into "the latter 
nearly at right angles opposite the fort at Attock ; 
but with such amazing velocity did the stream 
of the Indus run, that it dammed up, so to speak, 
the waters of its tributary, which in its turn rose 
higher and higher, and soon overflowed its banks, 
The lower parts of Nowshera were inundated ; 
but the flood still grew till it became the greatest 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
The waters crept up the fakir's knoll, and whirled 
and eddied round the obnoxious bungalow, under- 
mining its foundations; the roof fell in; the 
walls tumbled down; the house became a total 
rok and it remains a tenantless ruin to this 

y- 






EARTHQUAKES, 


Tam phenomena of earthquakes have for many 
centuries been a subject of special observation by 
the students of natural science; yet it must be 
admitted that, alter all, little that is definite ond 
indisputable has been ascertained regarding what 
has ever been the dark side of the question, 
namely, the cause or causes of these phenomena, 
Iiumboldt, in the course of his extensive and 
valuable observations, made earthquakes the sub- 
ject of special study; and in more recent times 
Mr Poulet Scrope, Mr Judd, and others, have been 
equally observant and painstaking in this mys- 
terious department of natural phenomena. e 
theories that have been suggested to account for 
these extraordinary and frequently destructive 
manifestations of natural power, are as various as 
they have often been contradictory ; but it is open 
for us to hope that the ever-widening knowledge 
of natural laws due to the increased and more 
systematic atudy of gevlogy and its cognate 
aciences, may in course of time lay bare to us the 
causes of some of those phenomena that are still 
so much involved in obscurity. In the present 
article it is not intended to enter into the various 
speculations that have been current as to the 
nature and causes of these plienomena, but rather 
to take a survey of certain of their manifestations 
as exhibited in some of the mora remarkable of 
recent earthquakes, 

Tre British Islands enjoy an almost complete 
immunity from this terrible spaung and but for 
the existence of a few hot springs here and there, 
we should have no reminder of the ‘central heat’ 
which hag long been associated—though now there 
is reason to think, erroncuusly—with the interior 
of the globe. A few faint tremblings, the last 


dying thrill of some distant convulsion, have 
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occasionally been experienced in Britain, more 
especially in Scotland, The neighbourhood of 
Comrie in Perthahire has frequently been visited 
by slight shocks, generally very trifling, and lasting 
but a few seconds, In the month of November 
1879, a smart shock was felt at Inveraray ; and the 
Duke of Argyll sent a short account of it to the 
public prints, stating the fact, perhaps not univer- 
sally known, that solid buildings are more seriously 
affected by earthquakes than those of slighter con- 
struction; the reason being obvious, that the 
slight edifice gives under the preasuro of the 
shock, while the strongly built one resists with a 
force that too often insures its destruction, In 
the interior of Inveraray Castle, a peculiarly mas- 


sive building, the effect was as if the windows 


were being crashed in, though the shock was not at 
all severe, and did not last above ten or twelve 
seconds. The unsteady movement of the floor 
was sufficient to produce a sensation of sickness ; 
and a little dog in one room showed evident 
signs of fear, and whined piteously. Animals 
undoubtedly share largely in the dread invariably 
inspired by the presence of this mysterious force 
of Nature; horses tremble in every limb, and 
show signs of the most abject fear; cattle and 
sheep tear wildly about, lowing and bleating con- 
tinuously ; the crocodiles of the Orinoco have 
been known to leave the river during the shocks 
of an earthquake, and make for the nearest 
woods, 

The sensation of feeling the ground unsteady 
beneath the feet, is described by all who have 
experienced it as the most appalling thing in 
Nature, calculated to produce an extreme of panic 
even in those least liable to nervous excitement. 
Sometimes little else is felt than a tremor or slight 
motion of the surface, without producing any in- 
jury; while. in severe earthquakes the almost inva- 
riable sequence of phenomena, is first a series of 
tremulous vibrations of the earth, then a severe 
shock or a succession of shocks, followed by a 
recurrence of the tremulous vibrations, which 
gradually decline in intensity till they become 
inapparent, The violent shocks are instantaneous, 
and very few in number; sometimes only one, 
usually not more than three or four. In the inter- 
vals between these, smaller shocks or tremblings 
take place, The severe shocks do the mischief. 
Earthquakes occur, even of the greatest violence, 
which are unaccompanied by any sound whatever; 
but subterranean noise of some kind or other 
almost invariably accompanies a severe shock. 
Sometimes the sound is like the rumbling 
of carriages, growing gradually louder, until it 
equals the loudest artillery; or like heavy wagons 
rumbling along a road; or distant thunder; or 
the rushing of wind underground; and some- 
times the sound is a combination of all these, 
with others added still more appalling and inde- 
seribable. As nobody can tell how long the con- 
vulsion may last, or how severe it may be, people 
are generally in too terrified a condition to give 
discriminating attention to the various abnormal 
features of the disturbance. But a very graphic 
and interesting account of the worst of the almost 
incessant shocks that befell the city of Agram in 
Croatia a year or two ago, was published in one 
of the Viennese journals, and reproduced in the 
Daily Telegraph, from which we copy some highly 
descriptive passages, Tho writer says: 


‘It was about midnight, and everything was 
profoundly still, Suddenly my ears were greeted 
with an outburst of dismal barks and piteous howls, 
emanating at firat from dogs in the neighbouring 
courtyards, and then taken up by others some dis- 
tance off. At the same moment, it seemed to me 
as if a giant foot stamped twice spon the flooring 
of my room, hard behind me, with such tremen- 
dous force that the whole apartment groaned, and 
ite four walls wavered, giving forth a sharp, crack- 
ling sound, It was a thrilling moment ; but ere I 
drew in my head to cast a terrified glance round 
my Toom, | noticed that the long street seemed to 
undulate with a wave-like convulsion, and observed 
a thin cloud of dust rising from the roofs and 
glimmering in the moonlight. Sparrows twittered 
in a fright; and pigeons, loudly flapping their 
wings, flew straight upwards in great numbers. 
One could hear inside the wrecked houses the 
frightful yells of cats, and loud cock-crowings 
resounded from every yard in the neighbourhood, 
The air became filled with an evil stench. The 
whole house in which I was lodging shook, Ina 
very few minutes, 1 began to hear the creaking of 
door-keys hastily turned in the locks of the adja- 
cent house-portals, which were soon flying open 
one after another to give egress to panic-stricken 
throngs of shricking men, women, and children in 
their night-clothes. These ghostly-looking crowds 
poured out of all the houses, and hurried along 
the streets towards the chief squares and open 
places, In a few seconds the Tlica was filled with 
white spectral figures. It was a ghastly, weird 
spectacle, I went out, in order to see what was 
taking place in the town. The earth continued to 
tremble slightly. Suddenly, a second shock took 
place, not so violent as the first, but strong 
enough to uggravate the terrible panic of the 
population, In every direction, I could see people 
wildly running along, dimly visible through the 
black shadows of the narrow streets; but con- 
spicuous, owing to the whiteness of their night- 
dresses, Everybody kept to the middle of the 
roadway, and erouched as they ran. On the Zring 
Platz, which is laid out as an ornamental garden, 
children were lying huddled together on the damp 
sward as close as herrings in a barrel, pitiably 
whimpering; whilst their mothers stood near, not 
knowing what to do for their little ones, and sob- 
bing aloud from sheer despair, Meanwhile, the 
ground continued trembling without cessation ; 
slates and rubbish streamed down unintermittentl 
from the house-roofs. Ever and anon, a fres 
shock caused us to stagger like drunken men; and 
after each successive shock, all the cocks crowed 
lustily in endless varieties of pitch. At about four 
o'clock a.s. was heard a terrible sound, like a long- 
drawn subterranean growl, followed by frightful 
thumps, quiverings, and oscillations, which lasted 
for seven seconds. Nothing more awful could be 
imagined. Women uttered unearthly screeches, 
and fell flat down on the ground in convulsions. 
The men rushed frantically into the midst of the 
roadways. Chimney-pots crashed down, tiles 
rattled off the roofs, dust-clouds filled the air, 
sparrows innumerable flew piping about, dogs 
howled. In the profound silence that succeeded 
the throe of this last shock, all the terrified cocks 
suddenly set up their eed again, Then the 
moon sank in darkness, and all was over until day- 
break of that fearsome morning.’ 
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Such a description as this enables the realer in 
some degree to realise the horrors of those appal- 
ling visitations, a succession of which, continuing 
with short intervals for more than a year, have 
reduced a handsome and flourishing city to a 
condition little short of ruin. Fortunately, those 
very destructive earthquakes are of rare occur- 
rence, in Europe at least; tropical countries are 
at all times liable to them; although, with the 
exception of the terrible Salacalty which befell the 
city of Manilla in July 1880, there has been no 
eerrhgnels of great: magnitude for a considerable 
eriod, and not one during this century that can 
e named beside the awful convulsions of Nature 
that destroyed so many thousands of human beings 
in the latter half of Tost century. In the great 
earthquake of Lisbon, in the year 1755, it was 
calculated that sixty thousand people perished ; 
and about the same number were destroyed by a 
terrible earthquake in Calabria in 1793. In the 
year 1797, at Riobamba in Ecuador, a similar 
catastrophe proved fatal to about forty thousand 
persons in « very short space of time; and this 
earthquake was notable as being one of the few 
that have been unaccompanied by any noise or 
subterranean warning whatever. Its motion was 
rotatory as well as vertical—a peculiarly dangerous 
form; and numerous great fissures opened in 
every direction, swallowing vast numbers of 
people ; these fissures in some places opened and 
closed so rapidly, that various persons saved them- 
selves by extending their arms, some being actu- 
ally buried all but their heads. Parts of a mule- 
train were swallowed up, while the remainder 
escaped ; and many houses sank so gently into 
the ground, that neither their inhabitants nor 
their contents were injured ; and after being thus 
buried for a day or two, the people were rescued 
from their imprisonment without having suffered 
any injury beyond natural alarm. It is computed 
that earthquakes have proved fatal to above 
thirteen millions of the human race; while the 
amount of property destroyed is beyond all 
calculation. 

On the night of the 28th October 1746, a shock 
of earthquake lasting nearly four minutes, reduced 
the fine city of Lima, containing upwards of 
seventy churches, besides many other magnificent 
public buildings, to a condition of deplorable ruin ; 
though, fortunately, the loss of life was moderate, 
considering the magnitude of the disaster, only 
from twelve to fifteen hundred people having 
perished. The first severe shock was rapidly 
succeeded by others, which continued during the 
whole night, reducing the inhabitants to an 
extremity of terror, that was raised to the highest 
pitch by the mournful tidings that Callao, the 
port of Lima, had also been destroyed by the 
earthquake, The unfortunate port had, however, 
suffered still more fatally ; for the violence of the 
convulsion had no sooner abated, than the sea 
began to swell, and rose to an enormous height, 
dashing fiercely onwards, and carrying all before 
it, till it had completely overwhelmed the town 
and its inhabitants, of whom more than five thou- 
sand were instantly drowned. Some few were 
saved by clinging to planks and other floating 
objects; but the great mass of the population 
perished, and the fine port itself was utterly 
wrecked, with all the vessels in the harbour, 
many of which were carried far inland by the 
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impetuosity of the cataract of waters, and left 
there high and dry. 

A quaint and graphic account of an earthquake 
that occurred in Jamaica in June 1692, by which 
the town of Port Royal was severely injured, and 
which indeed devastated the whole island, was 
given by a clergyman then resident in the place, 
an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, In it 
he says: 

‘On Wednesday the 7th of June, I had been at 
church reading prayers, which I did every day 
since I was Rector of Port Royal, to keep up some 
show of religion among a most ungodly debauched 
people; and was gone to a place hard by the 
church, where the merchants used to meet, and 
where the President of the Council was, who acts 
now in chief till we have a new governor. This 
gentleman came into my company, and engaged 
me to take a glass of wormwood wine with him, 
as a whet before dinner. He being my very great 
friend, I staid with him, Hereupon he lig ted 
a pipe of tobacco, which he was pretty long 
a-taking; and not being willing to leave him before 
it was out, this detained me from going to dinner 
to one Captain Rudeni, where f was to dine; 
whose house upon the first concussion sunk into 
the earth, and then into the sea, with his wife 
and family, and some who were come to dine with 
him. Had I been there, I had been lost. But to 
return to the President and his pipe of tobacco. 
Before that was out, I found the ground rowling 
and moving under my feet, upon which I said: 
“Lord, sir, what’s this?” He replied very com- 
posedly, being a very grave man: “It is an earth- 
quake. Be not afraid—it will soon be over.” But 
it increased, and we heard the church and tower 
fall; upon which, we ran to save ourselves, I 

uickly lost him, and made towards Morgan's 

‘ort, which being a wide open place, I thought 
to be there securest from the falling houses, 
But, as I made toward it, I saw the earth open 
and swallow up a multitude of people, and the 
sea mounting high in upon us over the forti- 
fications, I then laid aside all thoughta of 
escaping, and resolved to make toward my own 
lodging, there to meet death in as good a posture 
as { could. The houses and walls fell on each 
side of me; but when I came to my lodging, I 
found there all things in the same order I left 
them ; not a picture, of which there were several 
fair ones in my chamber, being out of its place. 
I went to the balcony to view the street in which 
our house stood ; and the people seeing me, cried 
out to me to come and pray with them. I prayed 
with them near an hour, whan I was almost spent 
with the heat of the sun and the exercise, They 
then brought me a chair; the earth working all 
the while with new motions and tremblings, like 
the rowlings of the sea ; insomuch that sometimes 
when I was at prayer, I could hardly keep myself 
upon my knees, 

‘Some merchants of the place then came and 
desired me to go aboard some ship in the harbour, 
and 1efresh myself, telling me they had gotten a 
boat to carry me off, I found the sea had entirely 
swallowed up the wharf, with all the good houses 
upon it—most of them as fine as those in Cheap- 
side—and*.wo entire streets beyond that, I got 
firat into a canoe, and then into @ long-boat, which 
put me on board a ship called the Siam Merchani 
where I found the President safe, who was over- 
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joyed to see me. I continued there that night; 
ut could not aleep for the returns of the earth- 
quake almost every hour, which made all the 
guns in the ship to jar and rattle, As soon as 
night came on, a company of lewd rogues, whom 
they call privateers, fell to breaking open ware- 
houses and houses deserted, to rob and rifle their 
neighbours, whilst the earth trembled under them, 
and the houses fell on some of them in the act. 
Ever since that fatal day, the must terrible that 
ever I saw in my life, ] have lived on board a 
ship, fur the shakings of the earth return every 
mow and then, Yesterday, we had a very great 
one, but it seems less terrible on shipboard than 
on shore, It is a sad sight to see all this harbour, 
one of the fairest and goodliest I ever saw, covered 
with the dead bodies of people of all conditions, 
floating up and down without burial; for our 
great and famous burial-place, called the Palisa- 
does, was destroyed by the earthyuake; which 
dashing to pieces the tombs, whereof there were 
hundreds in that place, the sea washed the 
carcasses of those who had been buried, out of 
their graves. Multitudes of rich men are utterly 
ruined; whilst many, who were poor, by pees 
opportunities, and searching the wrecked an 
sunk houses (even almost while the earthquake 
lasted, and terror was upon all the considerable 
people), have gotten great riches, Whole streets, 
with inhabitants, were swallowed up by the 
opening earth, which then shutting upon thew, 
squeezed the people to death. And in this manner 
several are left buried with their heada above 
round ; only some heads the dogs have eaten, 

thera are covered with dust and earth. The 
day when all this befell us was very clear, and 
afforded not the euspicion of the least evil; but 
in the space of three minutes, Port Royal, the 
fairest town of all the Enclish Plantations, the 
best emporium and mart of this part of the world, 
was shaken and shattered to pieces, sunk into 
and covered, for the greater part, by the sea; and 
we guess that there aro lost fifteen hundred 
persons, and many of them of good note, 

*I came on board this ship to return home ; but 
the people are so importunate with me to atay, 
that I know not what to say to them, I must 
undergo preat hentell if I continue here, the 
country being broken all to pieces, and dissettled. 





| I must live now in » hut, eat yams and plantains 


for bread, which I could never endure; drink 
rum-punch and water, which were never pleasiug 
to me, But if I should leave them now, it would 
look very unnatural to do it in their distress ; 20 
that I am resolved to continue with them a year 
longer. They are going all in haste to build a 
new town,’ 


CURIOUS INSTANCES OF MENTAL 
PRESCIENCE. 


THERE are many instances, more or leas authenti- 
cated, of that peculiar mental prescience which 
seems to foretell events yet in the future, or 
as then happening, but unknown to be a0 to the 
pereon who is affected by such impressions, As 
illustrations of this peculiarity of mind and its 
impressions on the nervous system, the following 
incidenta are related, as happening in the family 
ef the narrator; and there ure doubtless mauy 
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of @ similar character, and possibly much more 
singular, to be found, were those who happen to 
be cogniaant of them to give them publicity. 

Many years ago, there was a lady who had a 
most intense dislike to cata, so much s0, that 
were there one in the room when she entered, 
she would be obliged to leave immediately, euch 
an effect had it upon her nervous system. On 
one occasion, she was invited to dine with the 
narrator's family in the country ; but she declined, 
because she knew that there were cats on the 
premises ; but on the promise that the cats should 
be strictly incarcerated, she consented to come; 
and the three cats belonging to the house were 
duly shut up. During the dinner, she was seen 
to be very uncomfortable, aud to look very pale ; 
and on being asked the matter, she said that 
she was sure there was a cat in the room, 
Assurances that this could not possibly be the 
case, were of no avail; and on search being 
made, a cat was found actually sitting under 
her chair. She rose immediately, and left the 
table ; and passing down the dining-room towards 
the door, she also passed across a small cupboard 
door opening in the wall, through which the 
dinner was served directly from the kitchen, As , 
she passed this, the second cat of the establish- 
ment jumped through it into the dining-room. 
A scream of horror burst from the poor lady, 
and she was Jed away fainting into the drawing- 
room. The time of year was such that the window 
of the drawing-room was open, and it was so made 
that it reached nearly down to the floor, and not 
much above the lawn outside the house. While 
the poor lady was being attended to by aid of 
scent-bottles and such-like restoratives, the third 
of the cat establishment jumped in at the window! 
This was too much to be borne by such a pecu- 
liarly constituted nervous system, and she begged 
to leave the house immediately. 

In 1851, as I was walking down the centre of 
the Great Exhibition, carelessly looking about me, 
I was struck with a sudden thought as to whether 
I should meet a clerzyman there with whom I had 
lived some ten years before, and had not seen for 
many years, and so far as I remember, had hardly 
thonght of since. Pondering on so strange a turn 
to my thoughts, I suddenly turned round and 
retraced my steps; and before I had gone thirty 
yards, I met face to face the very gentleman 
whom I had but just contemplated the possibility 
of meeting, 

Another and a different sort of mental prescience 
occurred a few years since. I was dressing one 
morning, when I suddenly thonght: What became 
of my brothers old siynet-ring that I used to 
wear? (This brother had died some thirty years 
before.) I began to think over it; but found I had 
lost all recollection of its fate, and it passed from 
my mind, About five or six days Mterwards, my 
niece came to stay with me, She had come from 
my old home, some twenty miles distant, where I 
had been born, and she said she had brought over 
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a ring for me, as my sisters thought it must belong 
to me, and that it bad been found by one of the 
gardeners in the mould in the garden. And by 
inquiry I found that it had been picked up on the 
very morning that I had thought of it when I was 
dressing, Here, then, was the long-lost ring, and 
these various circumstances connecting themselves 
together ; and I then remembered that I had lost 
the ring in that very spot in the garden belonging 
to my old home where it had been found ; and 
being a signet-ring, and useful for sealing letters 
with, I had bought another to supply its place. 
On referring to my old accounts, I further found 
that this newer signet-ring had been purchased 
nearly twenty years before, so that the lost ring 
had been lying in the garden mould some twenty 
years before it was recovered in the vicinity of 
the apot where I had lost it 

Another prescience of what was occurring at a 
distant place occurred also to me a few years since, 
In early life I had become acquainted with the 
daughter of a merchaut of a good old Scotch 
fumily—an acquaintance which ripened into an 
attachment. In course of time great lusses were 
sustained by the merchant, and he was ruined ; 
' but this alteration of worldly position only drew the 
_ bonds of our affection closer together, Many trying 
circumstances occurred subsequently ; the young 
lady formed undesirable companionships in the 
musical profession which she had chosen for a live- 
lihood, which led a naturally romantic mind far 
astray from her former sober-minded decorum and 
ladylike propriety ; and after continuous but vain 
attempts to arrest her heedless course, until as a 
faithful monitor I became perhaps even irksome 
to her, all further intercourse and friendship were 
broken off, though not before she was led to act 
towards me with a cruel ingratitude, caused by 
that which was her greatest snare-—the love of 
admiration. Nothing more was heard about her, 
and I quite lost sigit of her. 

About eighteen years had passed away, and 
though I had now been married for a consider- 
able period, and was settled in the country, I 
became impressed with a feeling that I should 
again hear from my old and once loved friend of 
former years. This impression continued on my 
mind for a period of some six months; and though 
no intelligence of the kind hdd ever reached me, 
I was further impressed with the sense that she 
was now married, and that too beneath her own 
proper atation in life, and that she was in great 
want from pecuniary trouble, so much so iv. fact, 
that although I should be the very last person for 
her to apply to in the world for assistance, yet she 
would be obliged to do 0, 

One morning I received a letter in a hand- 
. writing that I thought I recognised but had not 
seen for many years, but the name attached to the 
letter was qffite unknown to me, It ran as 


follows : 
September, 186-. 


Dean Siz—So many years have passed away 


since I wrote to you, and so painful are the cir 
cumstances under which I now write, that I 
scarcely know how to address you. Is it not 
strange that in the darkest hour of my life I tarn 
to you for aid? but not for myself—it is for my 
children’s sake that I am about to ask for assist- 
ance, Will you believe that only a frightful 
necessity has forced this upon me, that I am 
penuiless, and my children almost wanting bread, 
and I am still weak from recent illness, requiring 
nourishment IJcannot procure? My husband, after 
a series of misfortunes, has been made bankrapt, 
and since that time we have undergone much 
misery... . You will say that either yourself, 
or any member of your family, are the last persons 
that I should hope would help me, even from the 
horrors of utter ruin, I know this is true, but I 
recall your mother’s grand and noble charity 
which knew no difference when sorrow claimed 
her aid, and thus I have dared to hope that even 
T may receive help for my children. ... I must 
beg you to believe that I am conscious of deserving 
nothing at your hands; but I hope that my con- 
duct to yourself—cruel, and ungrateful as it was, 
still worse, false and treacherous as it seemed— 
will be forgiven, for I have been punished by 
‘Him’ who can punish severely; and perhaps this 
discipline was necessary to root out the miserable 
vanity and self-sufficient spirit, that were my 
besetting sins in youth, &. 


Such were the tone and admissions in the letter, 
Her marriage was the cause of my not recognising 
her signature, it bearing her husband’s name, On 
inquiry, however, I ascertained that the writer was 
none other than the unfortunate friend of my 
youth; and a subsequent visit to her home 
revealed to me the wreck that misery and mis- 
fortune had wrought. A saddening, melancholy 
sight, of one highly gifted by nature with intellec- 
tual power. I need hardly add that the required 
aid was granted, 

What could have thus led my mind to picture 
facts that I had no cognisance of and yet that 
were perfectly true in every respect? Is there not 
a rapport of spirit difficult to account for in these 
cases ¢ 


BARTOLOZZL 


In 1727, a goldsmith and worker in filigree in 
Florence had a sou born to him whom he called 
Francesco Bartolozzi. The father naturally in- 
tended his son for his own business; but aa 
the boy grew up, he evinced a great delight in 
copying any prints that might come in his way 
and his father observing this, wisely resolved 
to encourage the lad’s inclinations, At the early 
age of nine the boy was already using the graver, 
and in His tenth year he produced two engravings 
of heade—impressions of which, although very 
searce, still exist—showing in e remarkable degree 


his wonderfully precocious, though as yet unde- 


veloped povers, In his fifteenth year, the lad 
was sent to the Florentine Academy, where he 
remained for three years, after which time he was 
apprenticed for six years to a well-known histor- 
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ical engraver, Joseph Wagner, at Venice. Here his 
genius began to expand and develop, Bartolozzi 
spending much of his spare time in drawing, 

cetching, and even oil-painting ; but the graver 
was his most powerful means of giving expres- 
sion to the art-faculty within him. In 1764, 





when at the age of thirty-seven, he was induced 
to come to England, where he was appointed 
Engraver to the King, being at the same time 


aged by Dalton, the king’s librarian, to do 
aah for him at a salary of eee hundred pounds 


@ year. 

Bartolozzi remained in England till his seventy- 
fifth year, during which period he engraved an 
enormous number of plates, and gradually rose 
to a leading position among the artists of his 
time. In 18092, he received an invitation from 
the Regent of Portugal to settle at Lisbon as 
superintendent of a school of engravers; and 
there he died in 1815, aged eighty-eight. His 
expectations of pecuniary success in Lisbon do 
not seem to have been realised, and his later 
years were spent, if not in poverty, yet with- 
out those surroundings of comfort and com- 

etence which a life of hard work, such as 

is had been, might naturally be supposed to 
merit, 

The life and works of Bartolozzi have now been 
prominently brought before the world in two 
eplenild uarto volnmes from the pen of Mr 

drew W. Tuer, of the firm of Field and Tuer, 
the well-known printers and publishers of Leaden- 
hall Street, London. The work is printed in 
that antique style for which the firm with which 
the author is connected has long been honour- 
ably distinguished, and forms two of the most 
sumptuous volumes which a bovk-lover could 
desire. A number of fine plates are included, 
affording specimens of the style of stippled 
engraving so popular in Bartolozzi’s time, and 
which are here printed in the peculiar red or 
brown ink which was then used in their pro- 
duction. The work likewise contains a very 
complete list of upwards of two thousand exam- 
ples of Bartolozzi’s engravings, with Pareg: past 
and present, &c., such as cannot fuil to be of 
much utility to connoisscurs in this branch of 
art, and to collectors of prints. 

The author has also devoted several chapters 
to the art of engraving, its various styles, and 
the mode of their execution. In this connec- 
tion he gives some useful hints as to the mul- 
practices of some dealers in prints, and the 
means they take to pass counterfeits of high- 
class engravings upon the world, There are 
various ways in which these deceptions are prac- 
tised. For instance, an ‘unlettered India proof,’ 
as it is technically called, is, from being taken 
off the engraving at an earlier stage, very much 
superior to what is called a ‘lettered India 
print,’ which is obtained after many impres- 
sions have been taken off the engraving, and 
when the plate has consequently become worn, 
and the picture lost ita clearness and sharpness 
of line, To turn an ‘India print, therefore, 
into an ‘Iudia proof, the India print is cut 
down all round close to the engraving. A 
clean sheet of India paper, of the same tone 
es the India Lear but of a larger size, so as 
to show a clean blank margin, is then mounted 
on a piece of still larger plain paper, and the 
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cut-down India print in turn is mounted in 
such a position as to show the usual margin all 
round, Before drying, the manipulated print is 
subjected to immense pressure, which so forces 
the mounted print into the India paper, as to 
entirely hide the difference in the thickness of 
the material. A true impression taken off a 
plate leaves the mark of the plate all round 
the picture; and to add this to the ‘doctored’ 
India proof, a plain steel or copper plate 
of the pone size is laid on the face of 
the print, which is again subjected to pressure, 
and the deception is then so complete as 
almost to baffle detection. The author mentions 
that he once saw a volume belonging to a col- 
lector which was supposed to contain India 
paper impressions of engravings to the value 
of three hundred pounds; but on examination 
they were found to be ‘doctored’ plates, not 
worth thirty pounds in all. The various hints 
given by Mr Tuer in regard to print-restoring, 
inlaying, splitting, and cleaning prints, ought to 
place collectors more than ever on their guard 
against specious deceptions. 





MY VALENTINE 


On, lovely Earth ! awake to welcome her, 

And spread a flow’ry path beneath her fect ; 
Let new-born Spring in beauty re-appear, 

And kiss her temples with its odours sweet. 
Clothe all thy banka with moss, that she may rest ; 

Wreathe in rich foliage each protecting tree ; 
Twine rosy garlands o’er her lily breast, 

And scatter sunbeams on the verdant Ira. 
Birds of the sylvan grove, sing sweet and low, 

Yet hush to hear her answering voice divine ; 
Ye balmy Winds, your melody bestow, 

In praise of her, my own, my Valentine ! 


Your brightest rays, ye Stars of evening, shed, 

And gild her home with your enchanting beams ; 
With silv’ry splendour wreathe her slumbering head, 
And amile, ye Planets, on her peaceful dreams ; 

Then come, blest Spirits, hold your watch around, 
Guard with your presence one of all most dear ; 
Draw near and shield the consecrated ground 
Where lovely innocence is sleeping near. 
So earth and sky, with all their glittering host, 
Tn jealous care shal! still their powers combine, 
While I alone, who fain would offer most, 
Have nought but love to give my Valentine t 
Aurrep H. Pouuryey. 
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2d. To insure return in case of ineligibility, postage- 
atamps ghould accompany every manuscript. 
3d, MANuscrivta should bear the author’s full Chris- 
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should be written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
one aide of the leaf only. 
4th, Poetical offerings should invariably be accompanicd 
by a stamped and directed envelope, 
Unless Contributors comply with the above rules, the 
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FISHERY EXHIBITIONS 
Hiruerro, in this country we have been slow to 
move in the matter of Fishery Exhibitions ; but 
now that more attention is being paid to the 
improvement of our fisheries, so far as improve- 
ment can be promoted by bringing to a focus 
the varied means and appliances incidental to 
present modes of securing the harvest of the sea, 
we are not likely to weary of the work, till oll 
the good which can be derived from such exhibi- 
tious has been obtained. The Fishery Exhibition 
held at Norwich about twelve months age proved 
successful ; a considerable sum of moncy remain- 
ing in the Lands of the treasurer after the expenses 
connected with it had been defrayed, and a 
honorarium voted to the Secretary, who worked 
so hard to insure its being successful. The good 
fortune—monetary and otherwise—attending the 
Exhibition at Norwich, seems to have incited to 
action in other quarters; and it is fixed that 
important ‘shows’ of a similar character shall be 
held in Edinburgh and London. It ia to be 
hoped that both will prove successful, and place 
before us many improvements in fishing-gear and 
fishery economy. 

Successful Fishery Exhibitions have been held 
in various continental cities and towns during 
the last twenty years, and many of these atiracted 
a considerable amount of attention, visitors 
having come from great distances to examine the 
exhibits, and note such improvements as had 
been devised in the apparatus of capture and 
the economic uses of all kinds of fish. The 
most interesting of these foreign Exhibitions was 
undoubtedly that held at Arcachon, a place 
which has long been celebrated ag an important 
centre of oyster culture and fishery enterprise, 
and where may be seen in operation suites of 
viviers or receptacles for sea-fish, devised by 
the fishermen of the basin of Arcachon, as a 
means of supply during stormy weather. All 
Fishery Exhibitions, it may be said, possess a 
strong family likeness each to the other; but 
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the Exhibition we are now speaking about wos|(No. 660, August 19, 1876). The proper utili- 
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enhanced by an interesting show of living fish of 
many kinds displayed in a temporary aquarium ; 
a feature which was very much missed at the 
excellent Exhibition of fishery material and pro- 
ducts held at the Hague two years later, which 
in most other respecta was well worth seeing, 
the display of many kinds of netting being 
exceedingly effective. Such Fishery Exhibitions 
as we have witnessed have each been remarkable 
for some speciality. A distinguishing feature of 
that held at Norwich was the encouragement 
given to Essay writing; a sum of about three 
hundred pounds was collected by the Committees 
for a series of Essays embracing various phases of 
the natural and economic history of the British 
food fishes, and also of the laws which regulate 
their capture. The money for this purpose was 
obtained from a variety of sources, the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers of the City of London, 
and other Associations, as well as many private 
individuals, being donors to the Essay fund. But 
what has become of the prize Essays? So far 
as we are aware, none of them have been 
published, which seems a mistake. Such writings 
can be of no public benefit till they have been 
given to the world ; or, at all events, till a sum- 
mary of their arguments and conclusions has been. 
circulated among those most interested in the 
well-being of our fisheries. 

Provision is in course of being made by the 
promoters of the Edinburgh Fishery Exhibition 
for no less than twenty-six prizes in this depart- 
ment. The Essays proposed are very varied, one 
of the most important being on ‘ Harbour Accom- 
modation for Fishing-boats on the East and North 
Coasts of Scotland ;’ another, ‘On the best Mode 
of increasing the Supply of Mussels for Bait’ 
—bait in quantity being, in Scotland, the toain- 
spring of the cod-line fisheries, which at some 
seasons cannot be effectively prosecuted for lack 
of mussels, It would be well if competitors 
for thig essay were acquainted with the great 
mussel far at Esnandes, near La Rochelle, which 
was sume years ago described in Chamber's Journal 
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sation of ‘fish-offal’ is also suggested as a fitting 

subject for an essay. The fact that in Scotland a 
million barrels of herring are annually cured, each 
fish of which has to be gutted—seven hundred mil- 
lions of individual herrings at least !—is sufficient 
to prove that the disposal to advantage of so much 
intestinal matter is a question of some importance. 
Among others of the suggested Essays, we find 
mention of the ‘Herring Brand ;’ the Salmon 
Disease ; the Natural History of the Herring, with 
special reference to its Migrations; the various 
methods of Oyster Culture and of Fish Culture ; 
Salmon Legislation, and the best means of improv- 
ing it; the Pollution of Rivers as affecting fish- 
Le ; the best method of Preserving Fish alive 
for markets ; the species of Forcign Fish most 
} suitable for introduction into British rivera and 
waters; the various means of Curing and Pre- 
serving Fish at home and abroad; and many 
other subjects of equal importance, which might 
well include Fishermen's Insurance, a subject 
which was treated by us last week in this 
Journal. It is to be hoped the Directors of the 
Edinburgh Exhibition will adopt some plan of 
making their prize Essays public either in whole 
orin part. If the funds should admit of that being 
done, a volume should be published containing 
the Essays end the awards made for exhibits. 

In addition to the above, a large number of 
prizes will be offered for various exhibits. The 
competitions in this department will embrace 
specimens of tinned fish of all kinds; as also 
specimens of dried, salted, and smoked fish ; 
likewise models or plans of fishermen’s dwell- 
ings, of piscicultural establishments and of fish- 
curing yards. As regards the apparatus for 
catching fish, prizes will be given for an eel- 
trap which will not interfere with the other 
fisheries of any river on which it may be 
Placed ; an PY egaalor for capeuring crabs and 
lobsters will also receive a prize; whilst models 
of all kinds of improved fishing-boats are 
solicited, as well as collections of stuffed fish 
and sea fishing-tackle, as also of improved 
herring and salmon nets; likewise collections 
of aquatic birds, and many other things of a 
practical kind which have connection with the 
arts of fishing. One important item is a prize 
for Models and Drawings of a handier and safer 
, rig, for the boats now in use on the East Coast 

Scotland, than the lug-sail, which requires to 
be lowered and turned round the mast at every 
tack in beating to windward. A rig to supplant 
the lug-sail has just been designed by a gentleman 
| in the Highlands, as will be found more particu- 
larly referred to in our ‘Occasional Notes’ in this 
number. 

In connection with the conserving of fish- 
food, a prize is offered for an essay ‘On 
the Fish Supply of Great Cities, with special 
reference to the best methods of Packing and 
Distribution, and other means calculated to 
facilitate the delivery of the fish in good con- 
dition for market Such an essay, if well 
thought out in a practical spirit, might be 
the means of expediting a reform in our fish- 
marketin i a which has been long wanted. 
So far, the Essay List and the Catalogue of Ex- 
hibits for which prizes are to be offered, follow 
the lines of former Exhibitions. It would have 
been interesting had a prize been offered for a 
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well-drawn chart showing the relation, to the 
extent of netting, of the quantity of herrin 

caught during, say, the last fifty jors, at perio 

of seven or ten years, Such a device might do 
much to settle that vexed question which is 
continually thrusting itself before the public, 
as to whether or not our herring supplies are 
diminishing ; seeing it to be an undoubted fact 
that the extent of netting used in the capture 
of these fish has been about trebled during 
the last half cent Time was when a fisher- 
man could carry his suite of nets to and from 
the drying-ground on his back ;' now, a cart 
and horse are required to perform the same 
work; and yet we are assured by the Commis- 
sioners on the Herring Fisheries of Scotland that 
there is no sign of herring-scarcity. The fish, 
according to the Report of the Commissioners, 
are as plentiful as ever. Another subject in con- 
nection with such an Exhibition as that about to 
be held, might be an essay on the value of ‘fish 
as food.’ There are some persons who claim that 
fish is the most valuable of all the brain-making 
foods of the period, and who zealously advo- 
cate ita constant consumption by authors and 
members of the learned professions. It is some- 
what curious, however, if fish have the power of 
bestowing intellect: on those who partake largely 
of such diet, that our fishermen should them- 
selves lag so far behind. The fisher class are 
certainly not devoid of poetic sentiment ; some 
of the women can read the clouds, and interpret 
the moaning of the winds and the voice of 
the waves ; but, as a body, fisher-folk can scarcel 

be called an intellectual race; and, uncer sue. 

circumstances, it is highly desirable that we 
should know exactly the grounds on which it 
is claimed for fish that it helps to produce brain- 


ower, 

, An exhibit which would probably prove well 
worthy of a money prize or medal, would be 
to show at a glance ‘the products of a cod-fish,’ 
the uses that can be made of its intestinal 
matter, its bones, its gelatinous parts, its skin, 
&e. Other exhibits of a similar character would 
be interesting ; but probably there will not be 
space to admit of such details being entered 
into; nor can we hope to sce so much of the 
material used in foreign fisheries as was cx- 
hibited at the Berlin Exhibition of 1880. At 
that excellently managed Exhibition, much was 
shown which was of great interest; but in 
such cases it was ot the expense of a couniry, 
and not of any individual or private Company. 
The United States of America, for instunce, 
exhibited a coloured cast of every important 
fish in their country, as well as a model of 
every important fishing vessel and boat; so full, 
in fact, was the American exhibit, that it at 
once conveyed to the spectator an excellent 
idea of the fishing system of the country. The 
commonest as well as the rarest of the American 
fishiug implements were to be seen at Berlin. 
The value of the American State exhibit was 
fifty thousand dollars, The late Mr F. Buckland 
tried to do credit to this country by sending 
a number of interesting articles relating to 
the British fisheries from his Museum of 
Economic Fish Culture; but the British govern- 
ment sent no contribution, The pisciculture 
carried on in the United States was likewise 
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well represented at Berlin; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the Americans excel in the arta of 
fish-culture, which they carry on both on their 
rivers and in the sea on a truly gigantic acale. 
‘We beat the world at that,’ said an American 
gentleman to us lately, ‘We do in tens of thou- 
sands what you do in hundreds. One of our 
rivers yields as many salmon as all your 
streams put together. That statement is 80 
far true; the Americans excel in fish-breeding ; 
and nature, in the Columbia River, has given 
them a wonderfully prolific salmon stream. But 
for all that is being done in the States in the 
way of pisciculture, fish are becoming scarce 
throughout America, and oysters less plentiful, 
vast as is the extent of oyster-ground across the 
Atlantic, 

Another feature of the Berlin Exhibition which 
cannot be looked for in that of Edinburgh, we 
fear, was the Chinese collection; but that fact 
is only regrettable because the Chinese collection 
is ‘curious ;’ it is only worth looking at as an 
example of the peculiar industry of a distant 
country. There is not much in the way of 
- Chinese fishing-gear that we could copy in this 
j country with the hope of its being useful to us. 
We could bardly fish with cormorants with any 
hope of commercial success, nor would their 
bamboo-mounted nets suit our purpose, One 
of the chief fishing industries of the Celestial 
Empire is the cuttle-fishery ; nine thousand 
vessela and fifty-four thousand men are engaged 
in this fishery alone. The chief seat of the 
Chinese fisheries is at Ningpo; and Mr Hart, 
the Inspector-general of Customs there, thinks 
there are eighty thousand persons engaged in the 
fisheries, 

Coming back to the colder seas of Great 
Britain and the Fishery Exhibition about to be 
held in Edinburgh—the London Fishery-show 
will not take place till next year—it may be 
interesting to state that the annual value of 
the British fisheries, to the men who capture 
the fish, is over eleven million pounds sterling ! 
The fish are caught by over one hundred and 
ten thousand fishermen ond bows, who require 
as many as thirty-five thousand boats to carry 
on their work. These figures relate only to 
the sea-fisheries ; the piven taharisa will be worth 
about a million pounds additional. 

To provide such a ficet of fishing-boate, and 
supply the requisite kind and amount of gear 
for the capture of the fish, has undoubiedly 
involved a large expenditure. If some of the 
fishery apparatus now in use could be shown, at 
a Fisnery Exhibition, as «# ts used, it would 
undoubtedly form a fine feature of the show. 
A herring-boat, for instance, at the present time 
carries a suite of nets extending fully three 
thousand yards in length and ten yards in depth, 
presenting to the fish a catching surface of thirty 
thousand square yards, An attempt was made to 
show 2 suite of nets at the Hague, though the 
display had to be curtailed, for want of room. 
; ‘Though it would of course be impossible to show 
an entire suite of nets duly hung, a portion of 
the Waverley Market of Kdinburgh in which 
the Exhibition is to be held, might be allotted 
for the display of a portion of netting blad- 
gest weighted, and hung as in the sea, A 
few dummy herrings might even be thrust into 
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the meshes, to show how they ‘strike’ the per- 
saat nired net. The catching power of each 
ing-boat in Scotland, so far as the nets are 
a factor in the work, has been ely increased 
within the last twenty years; and if has been 
calculated that the total of the herring-nets now 
in use in the Scottish seas would, if all the nets 
were joined in a continuous line, extend twelve 
thousand miles, and cover a superficial area of 
seventy square miles! Those who, at a Fishery 
Exhibition, see only a great pile of nets heaped 
toyether in a mass, can obtain from the sight no 
ides whatever of the formidable character of the 
t perforated wall of filmy cotton that is let 
own into the sea to interrupt the speeding fieh, 
and capture them in tens of thousands for the 
use of mankind. Nor does a show-case conieiaing 
a few score hooks pe anything like an idea o 
the long lines used tor the cephare of deep-sea fish; 
and in the same way as we desire to see a display 
of the herring-nets, we would like also to see @ 
full suite of long lines baited and ready—an 
artificial bait could be used—for action. It 
requires to be kept in mind, however, that a 
Fishery Exhibition can only be made up of what 
is sent to it; if isin a sense a commercial specu- 
lation, the chief exhibits being displayed as a 
means of attracting customers; and as for the 
more interesting and out-of-the-way _ fishery 
apparatus, they can only be shown if they ara 
received, One of the most curious things of 
the kind we ever saw was a salinon trap which 
was exhibited at one of the Boulogne Fishery 
Exhibitions ; it was made to work with the 
flow of the water ; it was entirely sclf-acting ; and 
each fish that was secured in the chamber gave 
notice of its capture by ringing a bell which 
formed part of the machinery! At the viviers 
of Arcachon, already alluded to, M. Boistre has ao 
studied their construction that he is enabled to 
work them with very little assistance—six persons 
only to three hundred acres of water. If a a 
of these viviers could be given at the approac ing 
Exhibition, it would be of great interest; as wo’ 
also a really good chart of the labyrinths of the 
extensive eel-farm of Commachio on the Adriatic 
Sea, and plans of the piscicultural laboratory of 
Huningue. 

It will be a feather in the cap of the Edinburgh 
Fishery-show if it is able to teach us, by means 
of either its essays or exhibita, what we most want 
to know in the work of the fisheries, There 
are certain data in the natural history of most 
of our food fishes, of which, notwithstanding all 
that has been written and spoken on the subject, 
we are still ignorant. One cf the great questions 
appertaining to the subject may be formulated 
here: ‘At what age do these animals become repro- 
ductive, and how long is it ere their eggs come 
to life?’ How best to fish, so as only to capture 
those fish which have just arrived at the proper 
size for table use, is still an unsolved question 
in fishery economy; and if that point could 
be decermined at the forthcoming Exhibition, it 
would gignalise the accomplishment of a bit of 
useful work. That the most economic ways of 
sa 2 have not yct been discovered, is obvious 
enough t# all who have bad an opportunity of 
studying the practical work of our fisheries. In 
the Terri fishing season, cartloads of the ova 
of these fish are wasted, it being the rule to 
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capture herrings, if possible, just as they are about 
to spawn. On 8 cod we have seen 


countless millions of the eggs of the cod-fish which 
never could become of use. In fishing day after 
day, tens of thousands of immature soles and 
haddocks are captured and brought ashore to be 
sold; it is surely a subject of regret that these 
fish cannot be left in the sea for another year, 
when they would grow to double the value, 

The agpeicern Exhibition is sure to prove 
interesting, especially in the hands of a fishery 
Commissioner such as Mr Archibald Young, 
to whom tho credit is due of having suggested 
Edinburgh as a centre for operations, and who, 
as Honorary Secretary, has had most to do with 
careying out the necessary arrangementa. The 
office of the Exhibition Committee is at No. 3 
George IV. prides Edinburgh, and the Acting 
Secretary is Mr Henry Cook, Ws. We may add 
that all essays intended for competition must be 
lodged with the Secretary on or before Monday, 
3d April. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER VI.—‘ HALF A MILLION OF MONEY Is 
SOMETHING CONSIDERABLE.’ 


Maz Jowty senior was not a wealthy man, as times 
go, and his daughter Constance was a trouble 
to him. The new resident at the Grange had 
a great faculty for laying on other people’s 
shoulders the burdens which belonged to his 
own; but there was no one to whom he could 
so relegate Constance. Mr Jolly characterised 
his daughter as ‘a reasonably good-looking sort 
of girl,’ and expected her to marry some 
day; and he sighed for that day's arrival as 
the Arab pilgrim sighs for the desert well. If 
he committed extravagances, they were con- 
doned by conscience as necessary preparations 
for Constance’s settlement, though he did 
penance for every one of them in bilious 

wlings. The Grange itself was a matri- 
monial fly-trap. Horses, carriages, servants 
were matrimonial lures. Mr Jolly hated keep- 
ing house, and pined for his deserted chambers 
in the Albany. But Constance must have a 
basis for her operations, and the Grange served. 
If she succeeded in hooking nobody during the 
off-season, a town-house must be taken, and her 
father oaned to think of the expenses. 

Mr Jolly was a proud man too, and in spite 
of all his growling, would not have things done 
meanly. His was not the pride of wealth, for 
he had little, It was not the pride of intellect, 
for he had less, It was not the pride of birth, 
for he had neo glorious ancestry to boast of, 
and was merely the eldest son of a country 
gentleman, and the descendant of many country 
gentlemen of small note in their own day, and 
no remembrance after it. Mr Jolly’s pride was 
centred in himself. He was proud of himeelf 
for being himself, and might have been puzzled 
to have found a better reason. Some of his 
friends had told him that he ought to be proud 
of his daughter; so he became a little prouder 
of himeelf, if that were possible, for having 
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such a daughter. He was not proud of any- 
thing but himself; but if he owned anythin; 

that another man would have been proud ol, 
it swelled his own consequence in his own 
eyes. Yet, it was curious to notice that with. 
all his pride he fawned upon a title as few 
men in this favoured country and in these 
cepulllcat times can find it in their hearts to 
0) 


The father’s condition of mind was not un- 
favourable to Gerard’s chances—if Gerard could 
have known. The only son of a wealthy British 
merchant was not to be despised as a possible 
husband for Constance; and Mr Jolly had 
booked Gerard in the tablets of his memory 
with half a score of others more or less cliyible, 
Gerard was unknown to trade—the senior 
Lumby had almost altogether withdrawn from 
active participation in it; it was rumoured on 
the best authority that the firm was wealthy 
even amongst wealthy London firms. There 
was nobody in the county—excepting a middle- 
aged bachclor baronet of very old family, and 
a young lord whose title had begun with his 
father—the contemplation of whose possible 
advances so filled Mr Jolly with pleasant 
hopes, And Gerard before three months had 
gone over his head after that memorable chance 
meeting in the lane, had given ample evidence 
of his enslaved condition. Sir Fawdry Fawdry 
made no advances, though he permitted his 
admiration to declare itself openly. That 
youthful nobleman Lord Solitair, came and 
went, seeming uncertain of his own mind, if 
indeed he could be said to have e mind, and 
finally retired ‘resigned,’ like Carlyle’s Blumine, 
‘to wed some richer.’ 

All the while our stricken Gerard, after the 
manner of lovers, looked with a desponding eye 
upon his own chances, and regarded all men 
as rivals) The summer and the harvest went 
by, and winter drew on apace. Then came tle 
hunting season; and Constance rode to the 
mect now and again with her father, and 
Gerard’s opportunities increased. He was shy, 
the poor Gerard, and would not and could 
not run after his sweetheart o3 a bolder man 
would have done, so that he was compelled 
to trust much to canning y devised accidents 
for occasional meetings. Constance did not 
follow the hounds; and Gerard, compelled to 
leave her side when the fox broke cover, was 
unhappy, and found no great joy even in 
‘the chase,’ keenest of pleasures hitherto. 

‘My dear,’ said Mr Jolly, staidly riding home- 
wards from the meet at his daughter's side, ‘I 
am very favourably impressed with young Lumby 
—very favourably impressed indeed.’ 

‘Don’t you think he's a little gauche, papa?’ 
asked Constance. 

Mr Jolly smiled, his brown withered face wrink- 
ling like old parchment. ‘Perhaps so, my dear— 
perhaps so, said he, and jogged on, smiling still, 
‘You at least may have a right to think so.’ 

‘Why should I think so more than another?’ 
asked Constance. 

‘There are conditions,’ said Mr Jolly, his eyes 
wrinkling in a etill broader-smile, ‘under which 
young men invariably ap a little awkward’ 

ConstanodQooked round upon him with s glance 
of some impatience ; but she answered smoothly 
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enough: ‘You are quite incorrigible, You are 
as fanciful as any matchmaking old lady.’ 

Her father instantaneously became serious 
‘Have I ever been mistaken?’ he asked. ‘Have 
I been once at fault?’ 

*You were mistaken, said Constance, tossing 
her pretty head disdainfully, ‘about Sir Fawdry 
Fawdry. You were at fault about Lord Soli- 
tair.’ 

‘My dear,’ returned Mr Jolly, ‘I only profess 
to read symptoms. I do not profess to be a 

rophet. Sir Fawdry and young Solitair were 
both deeply smitten—but’—— 

‘Nonsense !’ said Constance ungraciously. 

‘But, pursued her father, disregarding this 
interjection, ‘people marry nowadays for money. 
Your face is your fortune, Constance. At least 
it is the better of it, and men know it, Your 
brother Reginald must be provided for. By all 
law and justice, I om bound to deal well b 
Reginald. And you, my dear, must do as wi 
as you can. Meantime, I am very favourably 
impressed with young Lumby—very favourably 
impressed indeed.’ 

‘Very well, papa,’ returned Constance; ‘we 
shall know in time. I am not skilled in the 
reading of symptoms; but this affair will pro- 
bably end like the rest.’ 

‘My dear, cried her father, ‘you are ridiculous 
—positively ridiculous. One would think, to 
hear you talk, that instead of being in the very 
freshness of your youth, you were an old woman, 
and had had a life of disappointments,’ 

‘Papa,’ said Constance severely, as one whose 
mind was made up past altering, ‘the days of 
romance are gone and over. Sir Crasus Croesus 
marries Lady Midas, a fat widow with a lapdog, 
and admires the poor pretty Phyllis from a sale 
distance.’ 

‘And what becomes, asked Mr Jolly, ‘of poor 
protiy Phyllis?’ 

‘That depends, said Constance. ‘Perhaps a 
Gnome from Staffordshire, or a Cyclops from 
Wales, runs away with her—that is, + she is 
lucky ; perhaps, if she is silly enough, she marries 
Corydon, and lives in a cottage, and cultivates 
the virtues of cottage-life—envy and ill-temper 
and vicious-headache. Perhaps Corydon jilts her 
—being wise in time—and marries Lady Croesus, 
a second time widowed.’ 

‘And so, Romance is born again,’ said Mr Jolly 
with his wrinkled amile. 

‘For Lady Croesus’ said Constance. ‘And 
there is the moral of my song, papa.’ 

‘Which is ?’—— 

‘That when you have married twice for money, 
you may, if you huve survived that double 
ordeal, marry once for liking.’ 

‘And so, Romance is born again’ said her 
father a second time. ‘It is impossible,’ he quoted, 
with a dim remembrance of his classic days, ‘to 
expel Nature, even with a pitchfork.’—Constance 
laughed, and they rode on a little while in 
silence.—‘ You don’t dislike young Lumby, do 
you’? he asked at the close of this pause, turning 
& somewhat anxious face upon her. 

‘No, she answered carelessly. ‘He is well 
enough” Then there was another pause. 

‘My dear,’ said Mr Jolly in a co tial tone, 
pressing his horse so near to hers, that his knee 
touched the off-side flap of her saddle, ‘young 
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Lumby cannot have leas finally coming to him 
than half a million. Even in these days of huge 
Tortunes, half a million of money is poe 
considerable” Mr Jolly, like many men 
limited income, had permitted hi to think 
of colossal fortunes more than was altogether 
wholesome for him, and his tone in speakin 
of money was always © and unconcern 
He thought of ‘a few odd millions’ like a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and would speak 
of them in the same vein. 

‘Considerable indeed, returned Constance, who 
in monetary matters was severely practical. 

‘He is richer than Sir Fawdry,’ said her father, 
‘and probably ag well to do as young Solitair.’ 

Mr Jolly’s veneration for the aristocracy 
naturally displayed itself in fumiliarity. I have 
no desire to be obscure. Let me explain. Mr 
Jolly in a lord’s presence fawned upon the lord ; 
but in the lord’s absence, he used his name in 
on everyday fashion, to feed his own sense of his 
own importance. And a lesser reverence than 
his own for lordship could not have made the 
title seem a Hon enough to do that. There- 
fore—so complicated a thing is snobbery—a most 
genuine reverence and worship bred a sometime 
seeming irreverence of speech, I am sometimes 
almost persuaded that if our House of Peers could 
guess the sum of snobbery which their presence 
creates among us, they would of their own free 
act abolish themselves, and spare the country 
much republican oratory. 

‘Papa,’ said Constance, ‘there is a vulgar fable 
about an old woman who counted her chickens 
before they were hatched. But,’ she added, 
smiling again, ‘the wistom of our ancestors is 
wasted upon you—altogether wasted. You were 
counting already, has stupid dear, what could 
be done with half a million, { know you 
were. 

Mr Jolly absolutely blushed. That had been 
indeed the mental effort of the moment, and he 
had seen his daughter enthroned in Lumby Hall, 
and himself freed of all anxieties, ‘One counts 
many unhntched chickens,’ said he, recovering 
himself. ‘It is the parle of mankind to hope. 
When I see you settled, my dear,’ he added almost 
with pathos, ‘I can die in peace’ 

‘Pray? said Constance, ‘make the settlement 
less remote.’ 

The satire of this feminine thrust was too subtle 
for Mr Jolly ; but in the fullness of hope he took 
a more cheerful tone. ‘Croesus is coming along, 
my deur—plain Mister Croesus; but not mu 
the Pics for a ae all’ ca a 

‘Croosus,’ said Constance, ‘ wi 
Midas, as wineidy arranged,’ ere 

‘And Phyllis?’ said her sire, reverting to the 
former parable. 

‘And Phyllis will die an old maid.’ There 
was nota creature in sight in all the widespread 
fielda, A hundred yards away, the lane in which 
they rode dipped suddenly with a curve, and 
the hedge rose high, thick with prickly holly 
leaves and red berries, The air was aa blithe 
and soft as that of a spring day. ‘A southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky,’ with rifts of soft blue 
in it, and’ che fresh gentle breath of the soil, and 
once or twice across the fields the tongue of the 
distant pack, proclaimed it a hunting morning. 
‘Phyllis, said Constance roguishly, ‘will die an 
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old maid.’ And there, in the complete loneliness 
of the fielda, she began to sing : 


Tika lassie has a laddie ; 
Nane, they say, hse I; 

But a’ the lads they amile at me 
When comin’ through the rye. 


Her voice was just as perfect as her face—a very 
rich and mellow mezzo-soprano, not of so rare a 
type as her beauty, but as perfect of its kind. 

ow, it happened, as if set there as a warning to 
all young ludies against the practice of singing in 
the open air, which, though natural to youth and 
good xpirits, is opposed to the dictates of fashion- 


able reserve—it happened that a young man | JOU: 


stood at that momené in the hollow beyond the 
high hedge of holly. Me had alighted from his 
horse, and was anxiously inspecting a hoof, and 
making himself a little muddy in the process, 
when the first notes of the sweet voice struck 
upon his ear. He raised himself, let go the 
horse's foot, and listened. The little carol was 
sung with exquisite grace and archness, and the 
young man smiled, 

ati your fuce matches your voice,’ he said to 
himself, ‘ pe won't have to muurn' long, young 
lady.’ When the voice ceased, the sound of hoof- 
beats on the soft road became audible ; and down 
the slope and round the bend in the lane came 
Mr Jolly and his daughter. Now, no man can 
aint in words a pretty woman; and even Leigh 

unt’s charming upology for failure will not 
greatly help him: 

Let each man fancy, looking down, the brow 
He loves tho best, and think he sees it now. 


For some of us have loved homely women in our 
time—what a provision of Nature that is to be 
thankful for !—and have found a beauty beyond 
beauty, in plain faces. But if no word-painter 
can show you a reliable, recognisable portrait 
of a pretty girl, what is to be done when he comes 
to actual loveliness? What can he do beyond 
leading the inutility of his art—its utter help- 

smness? Yet, I would fain give you some 
semblance to the picture to in your mind. 
Fancy, then, a form-—not too Juno-like, but ri 
and round—clad in a habit of black broadcloth, 
with scarcely a single crease or wrinkle from the 
waist upwards; a form which swayed with the 
horse’s motion, and yet preserved a sense of firm- 
ness—the little gloved hands low down with a look 
of mastery at rest; the little hat raking forward 
slightly, with an air not altogether coquettish, 
on a head altogether stately, with one superb 
knot 6f living gold behind; a face charmin 
in all ita lines, and fresh with hues of healt 
and airs of heaven, and on the face a little touch 
of fun, of pride, of wonder—a startled look, with 
hanteur and humour in it, at remembrance o 
the song and the sudden encountering of this 
unexpected stranger. And beneath this vision, 
a-ateed of price, who bore the lady as though 
he loved her and were proud of her, with high 
stately step, free yet mincing, like a cavalier 
in a minuct. This was the sight which broke 
on the eyes of Valentine Strange, when Constance 
and her father—whom, by the way, you may, 
if you choose, leave out of the picture—came 
dancing round 
the lane, 


Vol waisad hia het &T heo vonr pardon’ he 





the holly hedge at the bend of: 


said, addressing Mr Jolly, ‘but my horse has 
caught o stone, and gone dead-lame. I see that 
you have a hoof-picker on your saddle; and I 
should be awfully obliged if you would lend 
it to me for a moment.—I’m sure I’m very 
sorry to detain you.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr Jolly, fumbling at the 
strap which held the hook, with his gloved 
fingers, 

‘Allow me,’ said Val; and possessing himself 
of the hoof-picker, deftly whipped out the stone 
from his horse’s hoof, and restored the little 
implement to its place with a cordial ‘Thank 


‘Not af all,’ said Mr Jolly once more with great 
majesty. Constance had ridden on during this 
pause, and was perhaps two hundred yards ahead, 
when Mr Jolly, returning Val's salute, rode on 
again, and in little espace overtook her, Mr 
Strange meantime having inspected all his gear- 
ing, remounted, and went rocketing up the lane 
in pursuit. 

“What a beauty!’ said Val to himself. ‘I 
must have another look at her.” Reaching the 
lady and her father, he flourished off his hat 
once more, and drew in his horse to a walk. 
Want of self-possession had never been amo: 
Vals failings. ‘Immensely obliged to you, sir, 
he said. ‘1 was a most fortunate thing for me 
that yon came by just then.’ 

Mr Jolly bowed, and branched off at a lane 
which bore to the left. ‘Good-morning,’ from 
Mr Jolly. 

‘ G@ood-morning.—And again, thanks,’ from Val. 
(Zo de continued.) 





NEWGATE PAST AND PRESENT. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL 


Tw shocking state of the prison, and the 
consequent frequent outbreaks of the malignant 
form of typhus known as ‘jail-fover, which in 
1780 sp to the Old Bailey Courthouse, and 
caused the deaths of Baron Clark, Sir Thomas 
Abney, the Lord Mayor, some of the jury, 
several barristers, and a number of the specta- 
tors, led to an examination of the building in 
1770; tha result being that i¢ was pronounced 
‘so old and ruinous that it was neither capable 
of improvement nor tolerable repair.’ A govern- 
ment vote of fifty thousand pounds, coupled 
with the gift by the City of additional ground 
for the enlargement of the jail, hastened the 
execution of the sentence of demolition u 

Old Newgate. The task of rebuilding the jath 
was intrusted to Dance, the architect of the 
Mansion House; and the first stone of the new 





f}erection was laid by Alderman Beckford in 


1770. 

The work proceeded slowly; and the new 
prison was not yet completed, nor ‘Old Newgate’ 
entirely removed, when the outbreak of the 
Gordon Riots in 1780 added a new chapter to 
its history. The so-called Protestant Association 
having presented their absurd ‘No Popery’ 
petition to the Commons, and having failed te 
secure more than six votes in its favour, an 
unruly mab took possession of the streets, and 
for five days carried on a work of whole- 
sale plunder and destruction. On the 6th of 





ners ey 
June, having destroyed several Roman Catholic 
chapels, and the houses of many of the lead- 
ing Romanists, they turned their attention to 
Newgate, whose governor, Mr Akerman, having 
received warning of the danger, had made 






hasty preparations for their reception. The 
Old Barley Sessions Pi graphically describes 
the scene. ati commenced on Aker- 


man’s house, which was soon broken into and 
fired, and his furniture dragged into the street, 
and broken up to supply torches and firewood 
for further mischief. organised attack was 
then made on the various prison gates; but 
finding them too nang, to be forced, the 
riotera piled the debris of Akerman’s furniture 
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among the buildings of the City. Its 
front is three hundred feet in Tength, a 
depth is one hundred and ninety-two feet, a 
Lene of the older erection extending a further 
istance of fifty feet in Newgate Street. Like 
its predecessor, it consists of three distinct por- 
tions; the centre, containing the residence of the 
pain with the chapel behind it, being flanked 
y two wings, consisting of yards, warda, and cells 
for the confinement of the prisoners. The internal, 
arrangements have been completely remodelled of 
late years, to provide means for complete separa- 
tion of the prisoners. 
| On the opening of the new jail, the scene of 
execution was transferred from Tyburn to the 








against them, and fired the pile. The warders; exterior of Newgate, the drop being erected out- 


made heroic efforts to protect the gates, which! 
they deluged with water, to prevent the metal- 
work from melting; but meanwhile the flames 
from the governor’s house spread to the wards ; 
defence became hopeless; the mob entered the 
poring jail, liberated the prisoners—some of 
them showing familiar knowledge of the in- 
tricate interior of the prison—and finally re- 
duced all that waa combustible of the buildin 

to ashes. So perished the last remains of ‘ Olc 
Newgate.’ 

The new jail, then in course of erection, 
having suffered severely in the fire, the repairs 
were rapidly pushed forward; but it was nut 
unti] three years later that the new prison was 
ready to receive its inmates, having cost by 
that time nearly double the original govern- 
ment grant of fifty thousand pounds. Prin- 
cipally owing to the representations of John 

oward, who, in the course of his term of 
office as Nheriff, had made it his business to 
inquire fully into the condition and working 
of the jail, and had reported the results of his 
investigation to paement, the principles upon 
which the new building was constructed were 
a great improvement upon those of ‘Old New- 


gate.’ But many of the worst evila remained, : 


no provision being made for the classification of 
the prisoners; while the sanitary arrangements 
were so bad that outbreaks of ‘jail-fever’ were 
still frequent. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
a more virulent outbreak than usual, at a time 
when there were no less than eight hundred 
prisoncrs within the walla, led to a resolution 
of the Council to remove the Debtors’ prison ; 
and this very necessary step was carried out in 
1815, prisoners of that class being removed to 
the adjacent Compter in Giltspur Street. This 
building—now no more—had also been erected 
by Dance, to take the pee of the old Wood 
Street Compter ; but, so as the debtors were 
concerned, the change was hardly for the Letter, 
their new quarters being described as ‘one of 
the worst managed and least secure of the 
metropolitan prisons.’ 
relieved of the evil of over-crowding, which 
had been an active agent in the spreading of 
disease, both physical and mental ; and the first 
step was thus taken towards iunproviny the con- 
dition both of the prison and of its inmates, 


The Ripening jail is a solid, stone-built edifice, | 
design: 


with a view to security rather than 


passin: 





Newgate was, however, | 


side the Debtors’ Door. This continued to 
aes the customary place of execution until the 

of the Act of 1864 abolishing public 
exccutions, since which, the sentence of death 
has always been carried out within the walls 
This salutary change must have caused a consider- 
able reduction in the incomes of householders 
whose windows overlooked the fatal Debtors’ 


| Door, as the interest shown by the public in 
; the horrible spectacle of an execution, enabled 


occupants of houses in the Old Bailey to reap a 
golden harvest on those occasions, It is said that 
no less than twelve pounds was on one occasion 
nid jor the privilege of witnessing an execution 
rom the first-fioor windows of one of these houses; 
and even the roofs used to be crowded, for hours 
beforehand, with eager spectators ; while the street 
itself was blocked with carts and carriages, the 
oceupants of which beguiled the time of waiting 
with cards and refreshment. 

Though the building itself was an pabrorenns 
een its predecessor, the Reporta of the Inspectors 
of Prisons, in the early days of the present jail, 
show that, so far as the management of the inmates 
' was concerned, Howard's efforts had been of little 
.or no avail, As we have mentioned, no clussifi- 
‘cation of the prisoners was yet attempted. Rob- 
| beries continued to be planned, and the uninitiated 
were bullicd, as before. The Parliamentary Report 
of 1814, speaking of the chaplain, Dr Forde, says : 
‘He knows nothing of the state of morals in the 
prison ; never sees any of the prisoners in private ; 
, never knows that any have been sick till he gets 
warning to attend their funcral ; and does not go 
| to the infirmary, for it is not in his instructions.’ 
Attendance at the chapel was entirely voluntary ; 
‘gambling, drinking, and the like, were the only 

occupations; and the old prisoners instructed the 
' younger ones in the deftest feats of robbery. 

The cause of the femule prisoners was taken up 
in 1817 by Mrs Fry, ‘the female Howard, under 
whose auspices a Society, known as the ‘ Ludies 
Prison-Visiting Association,’ was formed, the un- 
‘ Femitting and unselfish eiforta of whose members 
;met with alinost incredible success. Not only 
was the murx: welfare of the unfortunate women 

promoted, but they were also ennonraged to spend 
'their time in various sorts of useful work, the 
, proceeds of the sale of which were employed, 
partly in bettcring their condition while in jail 
and partly in securing for them honest employ- 
ment on the expiration of their terms of impzison- 
: ment. 

On the male side, however, there was no change 





beauty; but the massive style of its architecture | v 
entitles it, externally at least, to a foremoké place ;for the better; and in 1836 the Inspectors of 
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Prisons spoke of Newgate as ‘a fruitful source of 
demoralisation ;' but no notice was apparently 
taken of the Report; for again in 1843, we find 


them describing the condition of the prison as 
such that ‘the prisoners must quit the prison 
much worse than they entered it.’ This state 


of affairs was rend even worse by the fact 
that no employment of any kind was provided 
for the prisoners, and that even untried prisoners 
innocent and guilty alike, were compelled to herd 
together with the most hardened of the convicts. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that a great 
change has been effected of late years in all these 
respects. Newgate is no longer a convict estab- 
lishment, being now devoted only to the detention 
of prisoners awaiting trial at the Old Bailey, and 
to those who, after sentence is passed, return 
thither until arrangements are completed for 
their removal to a convict prison. 

A School, to which boy-prisoners up to the age 
of sixteen were admitted, was started in 1814; but 
attendance was quite optional, and it is hardly 
wonderful that the boys preferred the conversation 
and tales of crime of the elder prisoners, to the 
instruction of the schoolmaster, But the Report 
of 1875 speaks encouragingly of the provision for 
the education both of boys and of their illiterate 
elders, though the Inspectors remarked that the 
duties of the schoolmaster were somewhat inter- 
fered with y his also holding the post of photo- 
grapher to the prison, The chaplain’s duties are 
also performed in a manner strongly contrasting 
with the laxity of Dr Forde’s rule; while the 
bodily wants of the inmates are attended to on 
a scale which, though not precisely luxurious, 
is doubtless superior to what many of them are 
accustomed to in private life. For breakfast and 
supper, each ro is provided with a pint of 
oatmeal gruel or ‘skilley, each male receivin, 
eight ounces, and each female six ounces, of brea 
in addition, Dinner, on four days of the week, 
consists of three ounces of cooked meat without 
bone, and half a pound of potatoes, with the same 
quantity of b: as at breakfast; while on the 
remaining three days, a pint of soup takes the 
place of the allowance of meat. 

Many well-known and well-remembered names 
appear in the roll of inmates of the present jail. 
Among those: who have suffered the penalty of 
death outside the Debtors’ Door, perhaps the 
most notorious were the Cato Street. Conspirators, 
five of whom were executed in 1820 for conspir- 
ing to murder the entire Cabinet on the occasion 
of a dinner-party at Lord Harrowby’s, and for the 
actual murder of one of the constables employed 
to effect their arrest. Four years later, the sen- 
tence of death for forgery was executed upon 
the celebrated banker Fauntleroy, who is supposed 
to have defrauded the Bank of England of no 
legs than four hundred thousand pounds by 
means of forged powers of attorney. A curious 
circumstance connected with his crime was that 
he had kept an accurate list of those whose 
names he had forged, with an account of the 
result of each transaction, and that he had 
planned the whole as an elaborate scheme of 
revenge against the Bank, which had caused him 
heavy business losses by refusing to discount his 
acceptances, Another remarkable criminal who 
suffered for his crime at Newgate was Courvoisier 
& Swiss valet, executed in 1840 for the murder 
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of his master, Lord William Russell. The crime 
was committed in the hope of saving its perpe- 
trator from detection for thefts of which he had 
been Sanat Caley in the service of his em- 


ployer. ong other inmates of the Friary 
jail, oceurs the name of Lord George Gordon, 
whose followers destroyed ‘Old Newgate. Hav- 


ing been convicted in 1788 of libelling the 
Queen of France and the French ambassador, 
he fled to Holland; but was arrested, and con- 
signed to Newgate, where he died of jail-fever 
five years later, 

A sketch of the history of Newgate would be 
imperfect without some mention of the curious 
literature which owes its existence to the gloomy 
jail ond ita surroundings. Some specimens we 

ave already mentioned ; nor need we do more 
than refer to the numerous published accounts 
of casual visits to the prison, or to such vivid 

ictures of life within its walls as that in Barnaby 

udge; but among the less familiar Newgate litera- 
ture are such rare works as The Discovery of a 
London Monster called the ‘Blacke Dogg of New- 
gee,’ a quaint tract, published in 1638, purporting 
to contain a revelation, in the form of a dialogue 
between the author and a prisoner, of the doings 
of some of the inmates of the jail. The author 
tells us that ‘the Blacke Dogg is a black Con- 
science, haunting none but black-conditioned 
people, such as Newgate may challenge to be 
guests.’ Next in point of time, we come, in 1677, 
to ‘News from Newgate: or a True Relation of 
the Manner of taking Seven Persons, very noto- 
rious for Highwaymen, in the Strand, upon 
Monday the 13 of this instant November, 1677 ; 
and of another apprehended on Friday the 16th: 
all now prisoners in Newgate; with an Account 
of several Grand Robberies committed lately 
in Divers Places; and particularly, how Fifteen 
Countrymen returning from a Fair were set upon 
by Seven Highwaymen, who took from them 
several Hundreds of Pounds; as likewise the 
Robbing of a Stage-coach, and strange Discovery 
of some of the Thieves now in Custody, by means 
of two of the Passengers supposed to be Con- 
federates with them.’ 

In 1717, Newgate made two curious contribu- 
tions to English literature, one bearing the title 
of ' The History of the Press Yard: a brief Account 
of the Customs and Occurrences that are put 
in Practice in that ancient Repository of Human 
Bodies called Newgate ;’ from which the curious 
reader may gain a vivid insight into the horrors 
of prison-life a century and a half ago. The 
other is ‘The Secret History of the Rebels in New- 
gate, giving an Account of their daily Behaviour 
from their Commitment to their Jail Delivery ; 
taken from a Diary kept by a Gentleman in the 
same Prison.’ Here we have what professes to 
be the report of an eye-witness, of the profligacy 
and license permitted, or at least winked at, by 
the authorities, with some queer notes respecting 
the sag ractised ae ier jelme By their 
charges. e Diary extends from i] 14, 171 
to July 18, V717, the rebels of wlio ie eats 
being some of the less notable movera in the 
Jacobite rising of 1715. 

Passing over the Newgate 
Annals 7 Newgate, a series of bi hies and 
details of trials, &., by the Rev. Mr Vilette, then 
Ordinary of the jail, we come, a century later, to 
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a work by one of the philanthropists who took 
up the cause of the prisoners in 1617, entitled A 
wemonth’s Visit to Newgate, said by its author 

to contain ‘a faithful account of the ter and 
conduct of twenty-three ma, out of twenty- 
seven, who suffered the awful sentence of the law, 
in the City of London, during the year 1817.’ Of 
more recent years, we find an interesting account 
of life in the City jail and of its internal eco- 
nomy, in ‘ Five Years' Penal Servitude, by One who 
has endured it’ The graphic pictures which this 
writer has given us are too familiar to our readers 
to need recapitulation. His narrative of the 
daily routine of the jail, the strict and careful 
supervision to which prisoners are subject, and 
the ingenious mechanical contrivances which 
enable the warders, themselves unseen and un- 
heard, to keep a watch upon the prisoner's every 
movement, presents a sufficiently clear idea of 
existence within the ‘Stone Jug,’ to satisfy the 
most curious, without any necessity for personal 
acquaintance with the interior of the prison. 
Many of his suggestions for bettering the lot of 
the criminal classes, and of obviating the risk, 
not only of further injury to the guilty, but, 
what is more important still, of irremediable 
wrong to the innocent, are so excellent, and 
apparently so feasible, that we shall hope to see 
em carried into effect in the new City prison, 


: when Newgate itself exists only as a memory 


of the past. 


THE CONJURER OUTWITTED. 


Tue following incident was narrated to the 
writer in Lisbon by the victim himself, a cele- 
brated Austrian sleight-of-hand performer. 

It has long been a stock ‘dodge’ of professional 
conjurers, and one which must be tolerably 
familiar to the public by this time, to excite 
notoriety in some way or other, immediately 
on their arrival in a provincial town; and 
one of those dodges is to hire a cab, drive 
to the leading hotel, and then refuse to pay 
the cabman. <A violent altercation of course 
ensues ; a policeman is summoned ; the Professor 
gives his card freely—very freely—but declines 
to tender more solid satisfaction, on the ground 
that he has paid already ; but that, in a momen- 
tary absence of mind, he has ‘passed’ the fare 
into the cabman’s boot, or underneath the lining 
of his hat. Jehu for a long while indi tly 
refuses to remove the article of clothing indicated ; 
but at length complies with reluctance. There, 
sure enough, is the required sum, or perhaps 
double ita equivalent ; and the fame of the con- 
jurer being thus early noised abroad, he gets a 
good house in the evening. Should he be giving 
two performances on consecutive evenings in the 
same place, he may go to the market on the 
morning which intervenes between them; then, 
ricoting an egg from some old woman’s basket, 
he breaks it, and finds therein a gold ring, a live 
canary, or a sovereign. Another, and another, 
and yet another, are purchased and cracked with 
a like result; until, the cupidity of the owner 

ing aroused, she hastily announces her deter- 
mination not to sell any more, and forthwith 
proceeds to demolish the whole of her stock-in- 
trade on her own account. Naturally, she is 
rewarded with the discovery of nothing more 





than the legitimate yolk and albumen; and 
loud will be her lamentations and bitter her 
invectives against the sorcerer who has thus 
beguiled her into making herself the laughing- 
stock of the entire market. Her denunciation, 
however, will rather redound to his credit than 
otherwise, and ifest i in overflowing 
benches at the Town Hall, Assembly Rooma, or 
Institute, the same night, 

The true explanation is a very simple one, both 
being matters of Bees rengecneny for which the 
confederates, namely the cabman and egg-vendor, 
are well paid. No doubt, if a conjurer seas an 
opportunity of improvising a trick, and makin, 
a bond fide impromptu hit, off the stage, he will 
not be slow to avail himself of it; but such 
chances of creating a public sensation are rare. 
The same end is far more easily attained through 
the intermediate agency of a few moments’ private 
conversation between his servant and the ‘subject’ 
to be operated upon. No earthly power could 
insinuate a coin into an ordinary boot without 
the wearer’s knowledge and consent; nor would 
any ordinary woman be such a fool as to go on 
breaking eggs by the dozen in the hope of realis- 
ing results which have obviously been effected 
by o tour de force, But it is an extraordinary 
circumstance that the public will never accept 
&@ commonplace, common-sense explanation of a 
conjuring trick. The popular idea runs on 
springs and traps and invisible wires; and a 
simple solution of a mystery is petulantly rejected, 
as an insult to the at nemo People like 
to be deceived, but they do not like to be told 
how easily this may be done ; and sleight-of-hand 
performers take advantage of this human weak- 
neas to clothe some of the most ordinary feats of 
legerdemain with an environment of mysticism, 
and by so doing, render them more telling than 
any which are executed by all sorta of mechanical 
or electric ap aratus. 

« Suppose, y once suggested, interrogatively, to 
Delisle, ‘the cabman, who might be well known 
in a quiet country town, should tell?’ 

‘He will—he docs, the first time he geta 
aa but it doesn’t matter. Nobody believes 

im! 


My Austrian friend was lately making a pro- 
vincial tour through the suuth of France, and 
in the course of it came to a certain town 
which was of so little geographical or commercial 
importance that he had hesitated to include it 
in his ‘fixtures.’ It formed a convenient resting- 
place, however, between two larger and more 

romising p and he resolved to halt there 
tor a single night. Notification of the soning 
entertainment fad, of course, been duly bill 
some days in advance. As soon as he had arrived 
on the scene, the old programme was carried 
out, The cabman, a dull, stupid-visaged Gascon, 
having got the scheme with difficulty fixed in 
his brain, and a five-franc piece with less difficulty 
fixed in his boot, was instructed to drive the 
conjurer round the town, and exhibit to him the 
principal public buildings and objecta of interest 
—in other words, to give his fare an opportunity 
of exhibiting himeelf as the coming man—who 
had come; and constituting in his own person 
the g object of interest to the dwellers in 
that monotonous little French town. Then back 
to the Railway Hotel, where the regulation 
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business began. Jean stolidly refused to accept 
the assurance that he had been paid; could not 
be induced to believe that it was ‘all right ;’ 
didn’t want tickets for the ‘ormance instead, 
and bald Hg his sor d ly for the baa 
so doggedly and with suc. eavy incapability 
of bet yoused to irate animation, that the dis- 
putant had himself to suggest that a gendarme 
should be fetched. This was quickly done by 
one of the by-standers; and with well-feigned 
testatiuns and remonstrance, the supposed 
efaulter was hauled before the local judge. And 
here, having strenuously asserted his injured 
innocence with profuse circumlocution, he wound 

p by stating that he had offered the driver 
five ca, being the amount of his fare and 
something in addition ; but that he was so slow 
in taking it, that he, the donor, had caused it to 
pass into his boot, in a fit of impatience. Such 
thi he assured the avowedly incredulous 
magistrate and spectators assembled in the court- 
house, were not only Pomtls, but easy of per- 
formance, by virtue of the magic art which he 
possessed ; that he was sorry he had done it, 
since it had caused all this bother, and rendered 
it necessary to intrude on the valuable time and 
attention of justice ; but that he could not afford 
to pay twice, and was, moreover, desirous of 
clearing his character from the imputation of 
dishonesty which had been cast upon it, and 
which would materially injure his financial pro- 
spects for the evening. In short, would the 
judge be good enough to order the cabman to 
take off his left boot, and he would pledge his 
word of honour that the five-franc piece should 
be found in it, before all witnesses. 

The old programme, as I lave said; but here 
a certain unrehearsed incident occurred to vary it. 
The simple Gascon did not deny that there might 
be a five-franc piece in his boot—in fact, he 
admitted that such was the case—but he utterly 
megenved the proposition that the late occupant 
of his vehicle had anything to do with its being 
there, He always kept his money in his left 
boot for safety, he said. And indeed, when the 
; fea cow-hide foot-covering was removed, out 

pped not only the five-franc piece, but several 
other coins ! 

The ician was beaten with his own 
weapons, is case was looked upon as an 
impudent attempt at frand on a poor un- 
tutored cabman, whose peculiar receptacle for 
money he had noted, and sought to take ad- 
vantage of; and he had to pay a second tim 
and look pleasant. He returned to the hote 
on foot, attended by an inconveniently demon- 
strative rabble, and found, furthermore, that 
mine host declined to furnish him with bed 
or board unless he were paid for everythin 
beforehand. Indeed, the worthy landlor 
plainly hinted that he would not be sorry 
to be relieved of his custom altogether; and 
was only persuaded to grant him a dinner 
and a night’s lodging by the earnest solicita- 
tions, coupled with the display of a well-filled 
purse, which his guest was induced to make, 
awing to the fact of the town boasting no 
other hotel. 

Nevertheless, he had a table good house in 

evening ; and like a sensible man, who had 
seeD Many Vicissitudes, and was prepared to turn 
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the best account, he made what 
his misfortune—since there 
was no possibility of hiding his defeat—by 
frankly confeasing to it, and relating the whole 
adventure to his audience, as a capital joke 
against himeelf. He had been fairly nonplussed, 
he owned, by the stupid-leoking cabman—he, 
who had already given them some specimens 
of hia skill, and was about to exhibit more; 
but he did not regret it Such a lesson in 
tactics was worth double the money it had 
cost him. He then described the proceeding 
from beginning to end; the man’s apparent 
tardiness of comprehension ; his receiving the 
coin from the conjurer, and getting inside the 
voiture, that he might slip it, according to orders, 
into his boot uaobeery ; and the dull unintel- 
ligent demeanour he had maintained all through 
the little drama in which cabby had plared 
part to auch perfection. In conclusion, he 
addressed himself to the back seata, and invited 
his Bootian friend, if he were present in the 
hall, to come forward, and show himself as the 
man who had cheated the conjurer at his own 
ame; when he would be very happy to hand 
im another five francs wherewith to drink the 
health of the company. 

The ingenuous peasant did not ‘come for- 
ward ;’ but he was most likely present, and 
listening with all his ears; for next morning 
he called on the entertainer, as the latter waa 
seated at an early breakfast, and introduced a 
lawyer, who threatened an action for de- 
famation of character, on behalf of his client, 
in that the Gage laudatory of his acuteness, 
made last night, amounted to a public accusa- 
tion of obtaining money under false pretences! 
His client was a poor and illiterate man, but 
honest as the day, with a good name, and a 
wife, and all the rest of it, that all such people 
seem to have when any legal question oe 
up. How much it cost my friend to aoothe 
that poor but honest man’s breast, I do not 
know; but he assures me he will never pay 
another visit proteenionally to the town thus 
underlined in his reminiscences; and that for 
the future he shall invest spare five-franc 
ieces in better securities than cabmen’s 
oots, especially those worn by fatuous-looking 
Gascons. 





everything to 
he could out of 
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Recent contributions to geographical knowledge 
have been both numerous and important. The 
ablication of the English translation of Baron 
ordenskidld’s Voyage of the Vega round Asia 
and Europe, once more arouses interest in the 
ice-bound Polar regions. Not only does this 
book give an account of the recent Vovage, with 
copious notes of observations taken the 
time, but it contains a full account of what has 
been done on the same ground by earlier 
explorers. It forms perhaps the most compre- 
hensive account of the Arctic regions which has 
ever appeared, 

For a long time past, Mr E. G. Ravenstein 
has been occupied, under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in producing a map, 
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oa a cnasoally lee scale, of Eastern Equs- 
torial Africa. is map will comprise twenty-five 
sheeta, the first seven of which have just been 
published. Here we find the routes marked 
which have been traversed by different explorers, 
together with much useful information concern- 
ing them. Numerous blank spaces show that, 
in spite of the great efforta already made, there 
are many of the continent about which 
absolutely nothing is known. 
its appearance very opportunely ; for, at a late 
meeting of the Geographical Society, two papers 
were read on recent travels in Central ica. 
It is obvious that the interest attaching to such 
works is greatly enhanced by the help of such 
aids as this new map affords. 

We learn that two Companies have been formed 
for the development of the coal-fields in na 
Colony. It has long been the opinion of geolo- 
gists that certain parts of South Africa would 
yield vast quantities of coal; and for some time 

t, coal-mines at Molteno and Paardekzaal have 
ben worked with very successful results. One 
of these mines, the Molteno, is of an unusual 
type. It consists of a hill which has been pierced 
with a shaft from ita summit, with another 
horizontal heading driven into it from its base. 
This mine is estimated to contain at least half 
a million tons of rich coal. A line of railwa: 
is being laid between Molteno and East London ; 


This map makes 


and as the district is rich in ironstone as well 
as coal, it has probably a prosperous future before 
it—In this connection may be mentioned a pro- 
jected railway in West Africa from the Gold 
Coast to the interior, which will open up a 
district rich in palm-oil, india-rubber, and other 
products of this fertile land. 

Mr Rassam, the well-known discoverer of As- 
syrian relics, lately gave, at a public meeting, a 
brief account of his recent dogs. At about 
twelve miles from Bagdad, a ruin was pointed 
out to him by an Arab; and he at once com- 
menced some excavations there. After several 
days’ work, the diggers came upon an enormous 
building, containing several chambers. Most of 
these were paved with brick or stones; but one 
had a floor of asphalt! Numerous inscriptions 
were found on this building; but the most 
important discovery was made by the workmen 
after Mr Rassam had been obliged to come home. 
In one of the rooms there were found records 
inscribed on nearly ten thousand tablets. These 
tablets are on their way to England ; and until 
they reach the hands of experta, it is impossible 
to = what story they may unfold. Suffice it 
to add that we may be on the verge of a dis- 
covery that may prove more important than 
anything yet achieved in the history of Eastern 
research, 

While on the one hand archeological students 
have been busy unearthing treasures such as these, 
others have been doing a no less important work 
in solving the meaning of those inscriptions which 
without their labours would have no meanin 
for us. Among these last may ba miaaticnel 
M. Revillout, who, during the a few years, 
has devoted his time to the translation of certain 


papyri written in the demotic, or later hand-|and the other being leit unprotected, 


years been lying at the Louvre. Of these docu- 
ae M. aan ut has aa] careful translations, 

ey principally consist of marriage contracts 
and settlements, conveyances, mortgages, and other 
monetary transactions, and are fall of interest, 
when we bear in mind the lapse of time since 
they were inscribed. 

he wonderfully rapid pro; of electric 
illumination has induced the Committee of the 
Franklin Institute to issue a Report + apesilying 
a number of precautions which sho be ob- 
served in fixing wires and apparatus, a0 as to 
pe accidents to life or property. Some 
latal accidents have already occur i 
rds through ignorance in handling cables 
through which a current was ing; and it 
is perhaps a matter of surprise that these 
accidents should have been so few, seeing that 
experience has been so limited in dealing with 
electric apparatus. The Committee recom- 
mend that all wires should be of sufficient size 
to carry the most powerful current used, with- 
out dangerous heating; and to avoid danger to 
life from discharge through the body, the wires 
should, whenever convenient, be placed out of 
reach, or deprived of danger by suflicient in- 
sulation, These are the two most important 
cautions couveyed in the Report; but other 
details of management are suggested which are 
well worthy the attention of all electric 
engineers, some of whom must necessarily be 
inexperienced in what must yet be considered 
® new industry. 

A recent lecture at South Kensington, by Mr 
W. J. Bover of Leeds, on ‘Smoke Abatement 
in Connection with Glass and Pottery Burning,’ 
contained an account of Thompson’s Gas Kiln, 
This kiln would seem to eerie many advantages 
in the way of absence of dirt, smoke, and fumea, 
and also in economy, over the methods of burnin, 
pottery generally adopted. By the system o' 
as-firing, glass and porcelain cun be more per- 
ectly fired. than by the older process, for the 
heat is far more uniformly distributed ; while 
there is a complete absence of those sulphur- 
fumes which are inseparable from the use of 
coke. At one factory, the cost of gas consumed 
and labour was one shilling, as compared with 
four shillings per firing in the old coke-consumin 
kiln. Morcover, whereas the former kiln co 
be fired six times daily, the latter could only be 
used once, There is no doubt that the same 
system could be applied to bakers’ ovens and 
other uses; and when manufacturers are taught 
to believe that such a saving as we have indicated 
can be insured by the aduption of the new system 
they will no longer care to decorate their tall 
chimneys with those vast black banners of smoke 
which work such havoc on the atmosphere of 
our large towns. 

Some further experiments with the new Fire- 
proof AsLestos Paint were lately conducted in 
the grounds of the Crystal Palace, Sydenhom. 
Two e structures made of timber, and repre- 
senting theatr.cal stages, with drapery, curtains, 
and ropes, were prepared for the occasion; the 
one being treated with the Asbestos compose ea 

pile 


writing of the Egyptians. A vast number of! of shavings and other combustible materials was 
legal documents, dating, some of them, five cen-| placed on the si of cach erection, and both 
turies prior to the Christian era, have for many | were ignited at the samc instant. unpro- 
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tected structure was soon destroyed in the fierce 
heat; while that which had received a coating 
of the paint, resisted the fire most successfully. 
At the end of half an hour, some portions of the 
latter began to smoulder away; but there was 
no actual outbreak of flame. The form which 
these experiments took was, of course, suggested 
by the recent calamities at Nice and Vienna; and 
results obtained clearly prove that builders and 
decorators have now at their disposal the means of 
averting the most dreaded form of disaster. 

From the French ecientific journal La Nature, 
we cull the following recipe for making a pretty 
and cheap room ornament. Procure a cheap 
sponge, the larger the better; place in warm 
water, and squeeze out all the moisture. Plant 
in the holes, seeds of millet, barley, purslain, 
red clover, grasses, &c., and in general any seeds 
which will germinate easily, and which will 
afford a variety of colour. Hang the sponge so 
prepared in a window, or place it in a vase where 
the sun will reach it, pee it with water 
every morning for a week. I will soon be 
covered with vegetation—to remind those whose 
lives are unfortunately spent amid bricks and 
mortar, of the brighter world outside. 

The late fatal explosion on board H.M.S. 
Triumph reveals the curious fact that our navy has 
for some time been provided by government with 
kegs of material representing ‘inferna] machines’ 
of a most deadly kind. Xerotine siccative is a com- 
pound of boiled linseed-oil and certain metallic 
oxides or salts. Under the name of ‘driers? such 
compounds are continually used for mixing with 
oil colours, so that they may readily dry; and 
hitherto, such harmless materials as litharge, red- 
lead, plaster of Paris, &c., have been enlisted into 
this service, Latterly, however, salts forming 
very unstable compounds when mixed with the 
oil, seem to have come into use; and for some 
incomprehensible reason, their dangerous nature 
has been unknown to the authoritics, The mys- 
tery attaching to the awful Doterel explosion, when 
an entire crew were sacrificed, is now explained. 
We may feel certain that a calamity such as this 
will never again be allowed to occur from the 
same cause, 

The want of a standard light for photometric 

urposes has long been felt; and since the intro- 
Tatton of electric illumination, some better means 
of measuring the light given by various systems 
than that hitherto adopted has become impera- 
tively necessary. The old standard, the sperm- 
candle, becomes, through unavoidable variations 
in manufacture, a very uncertain unit of light; 
and the Carcel burner adopted by the French is 
also unsatisfactory. In order that some definite 
agreement should be arrived at respecting this 
important subject, a Photometric Committee was 
appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into, 
and report upon, the matter. This Committee 
has now finished its labours, and recommends the 
adoption of an air-gas flame—first suggested by 
Mr Vernon Harcourt—as the most reliable for the 
pups This contrivance consists of a brass 

urner with a quarter-inch aperture, giving a 
flame two and a alt inches high. It is fed with 
a definite mixture of the ig pte of aay petroleum 
and atmospheric air. The fleme produced is con- 
stant and trustworthy, and is im every respect 
euited for the purpose indicated. 
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The Channel Tunnel scheme, which some years 
ago was derided as an impossibility, seems to be in 
fair way of successful realisation. A meeting of 
the Submarine Continental Railway Company has 
just been held to take over from the South-Eastern 
Company those experimental borings which have 
convinced engineers that the enterprise is merely 
one of time and money. Sir E. W. Watkin, who 

resided, claimed that as there already existed in 

reat Britain aly sich thousand miles of under- 
ground tramway and roadway in our mines, we 
need not be frightened at the proposal to add 
another twenty-one miles of subway, which repre- 
sents the length of the proposed tunnel. The cost 
is estimated to be far under the four million 
pounds prophesied by previous engineers—a t 
saving being represented by the dry nature of the 
workings through the gray chalk. The progress 
made by Colonel Beaumont’s Compressed Air- 
borers is at the rate of twelve yards per day of 
seventeen hours; but a machine will presently be 
at work which will cut its way at the rate of one 
yard per hour. Thorough ventilation is main- 
tained in the workings by the exhaust-air from 
the machine, and no trace of carbonic acid from 
the chalk can be detected by the most rigid 
test. 

It has long been known that the Davy Safety 
Mining Lamp, under certain conditions, is not 
by any means ao safeguard against big Serer 
With un explosive atmosphere moving through 
the passages of a mine with a velocity above 
a certain standard, the wire-gauze of the lamp 
no longer forms an effective barricr to the flame, 
and explosion then becomes possible. To meet 
this difficulty, a kind of cover to the lamp has 
been devised under the title of ‘The New Tin 
Can Safety Lamp.” It consists—as its name 
implies—of a tin case for the reception of the 
lamp, which acts not only as a guard from the 
draught, but is also a great protection to the 
ume itself. There is a lock on the case; and 
a glass front, through which its light can pass, 
This lamp was exhibited at the last meeting 
of the Manchester Geological Socicty, held at 
Wigan; and it was stated that its invention 
was claimed by two or three different miners, 
but that it was impossible to say to whom the 
credit of it rightly belonged. 

A Report has been published which shows that 
during the year 1881 the managers of collieries 
received forty-two warnings from private per- 
sons. Twenty-six of these warnings were followed 
by_explosions, thirteen of which proved fatal, 
ond involved the loss of nearly one hundred 
lives. Most of these explosions were accompanied 
by high barometrical pressures, and may ba 
traced not only to the effect of this pressure 
Wan the coal, but also to the accumulation 
of fire-damp in the workings, owing to decreased 
ventilation from stagnation of the atmosphere 
above, a condition which it almost invariably 
assumies when the barometer is high. It may be 
assumed that these warnings have not been in 
vain; for the loss of life, as stated above, is less 
than half the average of preceding years. 

It is well known that in the case of coal-pit 
explosions from gas, a great many deaths are due 
to the after-damp. To provide a remedy for this, 
it has been suggested that strong-rooms for refuge 
might be le at different places on each level 
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in a pit; but this suggestion, owing to the 
expense and difficulties of construction, did not 
find favour with the government inspectors, A 
correspondent writes to us, however, stating that 
the thing is by no means impracticable; and 
that if these strong-rooms, or places of refuge, 
were connected with the surface by a tu 
through which a supply of oxygen gas might be 
fo: into these rooms, and if a small store of 
food, such as ship-biscuits, and water were always 
kept in them in case of emergency, many lives 
that are otherwise sacrificed, might be saved. 
The idea deserves to be thought out. 

The French scientists are keenly alive to the 
| importance of weather telegraphy. For the past 
seven years they have established an Observa- 
tory upon a shoulder of the Pic du Midi, in 
the Pyrenees; but not content with this, the 
staff employed have quite recently shifted their 

uarters to the summit of the mountain, nine 
thousand five hundred and forty-four feet above 
the level of the sen. Here is established a com- 
fortable dwelling, which forms a great contrast 
to the meagre accommodation provided for Mr 
Wragge during his daily ascents of Ben Nevis. 
A house, with a covered-way leading to the 
instrument platform, workshops, and a labora- 
tory, complete the arrangements. More im- 
portant still, a telegraphic wire to the base of 
the mountain records daily the progress of 
the work above. The staff, it may be added, 
numbers four; and they have hitherto found 
the cold—under the conditions named—to be 
quite supportable, 
| — Sir Joseph Hooker's Report on Kew Gardens, 

Jately issued, contains an ee account of 

the Cola Nut—-the seed of the Cola acuminata, 
a tree which has been very successfully pro- 
pagated in the Gardens. The Cola Nut is said 
to enhance the flavour of anything eaten after 
it, and is also said to possess extraordinary power 
in allaying the pangs of hunger. It is, however, 
chiefly used as a luxury, ond is in great demand 
among the natives of the Gambia. e trade in 
this nut has much increased of late years, and 
in 1879 reached seven hundred and forty-three 
thousand pounds. The plant—a native of the 
Sierra Leone district—has been introduced into 
the West Indics, and has been distributed from 
Kew among the Botanic Gardens in various 
parts of the world. 

We elsewhere allude to the useful work 
which has been patiently accomplished by Miss 
Ormerod in collecting, from various parts of the 
United Kingdom, evidence of the destruction 
wrought upon farm-crops by different insect 
pesta, and of the means adopted as remedies. 
She has just completed a new series of returns 
that are shortly to be published. These are full 
of interesting matter not only to the agricul- 
turist but also to the entomologist, and even 
to the amateur in search of new specimens for 
his microscope ; for not only are our old friends 
-—or rather enemies—the fly of various kinds, 
the daddy-long-legs, the wireworm, aphides, &c. 
fully represented, but there is here recorded 
the first sbpenaiee it may be the first ob- 
servation—of some kinds of destructive crea- 
tures never before enumerated in the list. The 
observations for the past year are thus remarkable 
for these new acquaintances, and, unfortunately, 
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for unusually severe attacks by better-known 
delinquents. 

It will septs some readers to leam how 
many more things than tinned meats are pro- 
duced in Australia. The Australians, for’ in- 
stance, possess eight million head of cattle, 
seventy million sheep, and a million ho 
besides pigs and goats. Much of the woo 
which grows on their sheep is imported into 
this country ; and of the total of four million 
pounds-weight of wool which we annually re- 
ceive from all sources of supply, three million 
pounds, or three-fourths of the whole, come to 
us from Australia, As some portion of this 
wool must go back again when manufactured, 
it has been fairly asked, Why not transfer 
some of the home manufactories to the colonies, 
where the operatives can be fed as well as 
here, and cheaper 7 

We learn from Nature that the Danish Society 
for the Protection of Animals—under the pat- 
ronage of His Majesty the King of Denmark— 
offers two prizes, of two thousand and one thou- 
sand francs respectively, for the best and second- 
best scientific essay on that part of the Vivisection 
question which concerns the possibility of substi- 
futing recently killed animals for living ones, 
for the sake of physiological investigations, The 
essay should sufficiently indicate previously un- 
known cases, in which such a substitution of dead 
material may be applicable. In these essays, the 
possibility and desirability of replacing painful 
experiments on animals by some other methods 
of research, may also be a subject of inquiry. 
The essays may be written in the Danish, Swedish, 
English, French, or German languages, and. for- 
warded before September 1, 1882, to His Excel- 
lency Mr A. de Haxthausen, President of the 
Danish Society for the Protection of Animals, 
at the office of the Society, Copenhagen. ‘Our 
Society is only too well aware that the claims 
of humanity are not to be satisfied by these 
mneans, as extensively as it could wish. It will, 
however, feel itself richly rewarded, if its efforts 
result in diminishing the number of experiments 
in which animals are subjected to great and 
lingering agony. In this carnest hope, we respect- 
fully request all humanely disposed scientific 
men of every country in the world, kindly to 
comply with our invitation.’ 
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In spring-time the forces of Nature are not wholly 
on the side of the husbandman and gardener, Its 
soft winds and dewy rains—its ‘ethereal mildness’ 
generally—while they revive the heart of the 
vegetable world, and waken the plants and flowers 
from their long winter sleep, infuse at the same 
time renewed vitality into various forms of animal 
life that have aleo been dormant throughout the 
colder weason, Countless insects, many of them of 
destructive character, now burst their pupa en- 
casement, showing that their pcriod of suspended 
animation has ceased; and an army of maggots, 
slugs, and caterpillars are let loose upon the 
farmer and the horticulturist. If the winter 
has been mild and open, and marked by an 
absence of fc.g or intense frosts, then the inroad 
of these galing pests is aggravated because 
more of the eggs, larva, an have 
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managed to retain life throughout the winter than 
would have been the case if they had been sub- 
jected to very severe cold. 

For both farmer and florist at such a season, 
we do not know a more useful book than that 
by Miss Ormerod, being A Manual of Injurious 
Insects (London: W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Alien), with methods of prevention and remedy 
for their attacks on food-crops, forest trees, and 
fruit, It begins with a short chapter on entomo- 
logy, in which an outline of this branch of science 
is given, var with woodcuta of the chief in- 
sect pests in their various life-stages—egg, larva, 

ipa, and imago or perfect insect—which cannot 
Bil to enable the farmer at once to identify his 
insidious foes, and to take means for their 
destruction, The different kinds of vegetables, 
fruits, trees, crops, &c., are arranged alphabetically, 
and under pay heading the special enemies of 
the plant are noticed and described under their 
common names, and means suggested for the 
prevention or remedy of their attacks. The 
work is the result of many years’ observation 
and experiments, made with the assistance and 
co-operation of men of wide practical experience, 
and cannot fail to prove of signal advantage 
to all engaged in agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits. 

i 

Another new book that may appropriately be 
referred to at this season of the year, is Mr 
Heath’s latest volume, My Garden Wild (London : 
Chatto and Windus). The title at first sight 
appears to be somewhat fantastic; but becomes 
less so as the purpose of the book is developed. 
Mr Heath, who has already written many excel- 
lent books on forestry, ferns, heaths, &., under- 
takes in this volume to tell how he proposed to 
himself to have a garden filled, not with ‘floriste’ 
flowers,” as the highly artificial productions of 
our flower-gardens have been sarcastically called, 
but with Nature’s flowers—the flowers that bloom 
by the wayside and in the Redgate by the 
mountain streamlet and the silent lake—primroses 
and daisies, the wild-rose and the bindweed, 
foxgloves in their purple pride, and brackens in 
their livery of luxuriant green, The proposal 
thus made, Mr Heath succeeded in carrying out 
into practice, and those who would wish to follow 
so pleasant an bay may find guidance and 
instruction in his book. The tusk of transferring 
to a four-walled inclosure in a back court the 
freshness and beauty of country flora, was no 
light one, and involved the study of Nature in 
her minutest phases, so that the flowers thus 
transported might continue to live as nearly as 
possible in their native condition ond amid their 
native surroundings. . <All, this, however, Mr 
Heath did; and how he did it he tells for him- 
self; and all who have read his Fern Paradise or 
Burnham Beeches, must know how well Mr Heath 
can tell such a story. The book is full of charm- 
ing little bits of nature-drawing, which bring 
back to the reader the scents and sounds of forest 
life, till he almost thinks himself once again sitting 
among the ferns by the woodland spring, or wan- 
dering through meads ‘ with daisies pied. 


Pia 


4, very pleasant book for little folks is Mrs 
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Hunter, & a) The North Wind, King Christ- 
mas, Johnnie t—all favourite characters by 
the nursery fire—are here found doing and saying 
odd. a and playing many parta. For a 
group of boisterous youngsters, unthinkingly 
orgetful of the oft-repeated injunction to 
quiet, we do not know a more amusingly 
warning story than that of ‘The Giant's Pie,’ 
and what it was made of. Then there is 
‘Tommy Kitten,’ the ‘round, plump, soft boy, 
with no corners anywhere about him;’ and 
a host of other characters, big and little, whose 
adventures and sayings and doings will brighten 
the heart of many little ones, "The book adds 
to its other graces that of being elegantly 
printed and illustrated. 
¥ 


* % 


From the time of Argus, the wise old dog that 
after many years recognised and welcomed his 
much-wandering master, down to that of ‘Rab 
and his Friends,’ and later, our dogs have been 
much written about, and still more talked about. 
Their sagacity, their dovility, their cleverness, 
their bravery, their kindness, and above all, 
their loving and more than human fidelity to 
their masters and friends, have been the theme 
of countless anecdotes and of unwearied interest. 
The number of books on our four-footed friends 
is always being added to, and the additions are 
almost always welcome. To this roll must 
now be added another pleasant contribution, 
namely, Dogs of other Days, by Miss Eve 
Blantyre Simpson (Ndinburgh : Wm. Blackwood 
nnd Sons). <A portrait of the author's father, the 
late Sir James Simpson, known over the world as 
the discoverer of chloroform, forms the frontis- 
piece of the little volume, in which are recorded 
the lives of no fewer than nine dogs—from the 
great sagacious ‘Nelson,’ down to the tiny ‘ Mona,’ 
with its long, erect, hare-like ears, and its little 
round bullet-head. The stories are pleasantly 
told, interfused with bits of quaint description 
and gleams of quiet humour. 

ay 

Village life in Scotland in the olden time was 
the true nurse of much of that individuality of 
character which has always been distinctive of 
Scotchmen as a closs, The people were fairly 
educated, as education went in those days, yet 
not so much so as to be educated out of them- 
selves. The ‘levelling’ process, which is one of 
the tendencies of our modern culture, both in 
society and in schools, did not then operate 
so extensively as now, and in villages and small 
towns, its influence may be said to have been 
searcely felt at all. The oddities and eccen- 
tricities of character that might be natural to 
ithe individual, were therefore left to develop 
themselves—were not snipped off in early youth, 
and the child made to grow up as nearly as 
possible the same as everybody else. It was out 
of such material as these simple communities 
supplied, that Sir Walter Scott constructed his 
Dandie Dinmonta, Cuddie Headrigga, Ritchie 
Moniplies, and others of the same order. 

And the material is not exhausted yet; for 
here is a book entitled Bits from Blinkbonny 
| (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), 





Saxby's Snow Dreams (Edinburgh: Johnstone, | which consists entirely of a kind of character- 
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sketches woven into the fabric of a slight plot, 
many of which sketches are most admirable for 
the touches of homely humour and snatches of vil- 
lage wit which creep into them everywhere. The 
psrish minister and his manse form the centre, 
as it were, of the group; but the principal fouce 
in that group is not the minister, nor his wife, 
nor even the ‘minister's man’—the butt of so 
many stories—but the minister's ‘maid,’ ‘ Bell 
o’ the Manse’ is the heroine of the book, and a 
well-drawn character she is, with her quaint ways, 
her happy expedients, her clever but never 
shrewish tongue, her simple yet strong fidelity to 
the family she served, and her wise and droll and 
pithy sayings, Dan Corbett, the one-eyed smug- 
gler, poacher, mole-catcher, and a dozen other 
things besides, is a typical representative of a 
class which no Scotch village was ever without ; 
and ranks next to Bell, perhaps, as a finished 
portraiture. The author, who screens his person- 
ality under the pen-name of ‘John Strathesk,’ 
hag succeeded in giving us a graphic picture 
of what village life in Scotland was thirty or 
forty years ago. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


I cannot fail to interest many readers to know 
that the government are about to take steps 
to restore this fine old Norman strength to 
its ancient dignity as ‘the Fortress of London.’ 
The White Tower, which forms the central keep 
or donjon, was built in the time of William the 
Conqueror, and since then has had a part in 
every historic movement of the English people, 
and been the prison and death-place of many 
a noble personage whose names shall never fail 
out of English history. For long it has been 
degraded to a kind of storehouse for military 
arms ; but this, it is announced, is now to cease. 
The arms are to be removed to some more central 
position, and an increased garrison is to be placed 
in the Tower. 


CRITIOS OF SCULPTURE. 


Sculptora who execute buste often hear droll 
things said. Here are two anecdotes, taken from 
a French newspaper. <A sculptor had produced 
the likeness of a celebrated personage, in whose 
biography it is mentioned that he regarded archi- 
tecture as a very secondary art. The son of thia 
personage visited the artist's studio for the pur- 
pose of examining the bust, when, after consider- 
ing it with the air of a connoisseur, he said: 
‘Could you not express more clearly his contempt 
for architecture?’ 

Another time it was the husband of a beloved 
deceazed wife who came to see her bust. ‘ Pray, 
study if well,’ said the artist; ‘it is only in the 
clay, and I can atill alter it The widower 
looked at it with the most tender interest. ‘It 


is her very self !' he exclaimed ; ‘her large nose— 
the sign of goodness!’ Then bursting into tears, 
he added: ‘She was so good! Make the nose! 
a little larger |’ 


| Mesers W. & A, K. Johnston, 


The above seems capped by the personal recol- 
lection of a correspondent, who writes as follows : 
‘Quite fifty years ago—for it was at the time that 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy was held 
in Somerset House—I was paying a visit to the 
room devoted to sculpture. There were but three 
or four persons in the room, and the silence was 
complete, until it was broken by the exclamation 
of a girl of about fourteen, who was evidently 
under the care of a motherly sort of woman of 
about fifty years of age. “Oh, there’s Lond 
B——1!” cried the young girl—“how like!” 
pointing to a bust-which was in truth an excel- 
lent representation of a well-known stateaman.— 
“Like !” retorted the elder personage in a tone 
of ineffable scorn—“like! Why, don't I know 
his face as well as I know yours, and isn’t his 
nose always twitching !””’ 


LAND-SUBSIDENCES IN CHESHIRE. 


In this Journal, for January 22, last year, 
We gave an account of the operations of brine- 
pumping in connection with the production of 
salt in Cheshire, and the dangerous subsidences 
of the Innd in many localities owing to these 
umping »perations. The water which perco- 
ates into the salt-beds, eats away the rock, and 
when the liquid brine thus produced is with- 
drawn by the pumps, great cavities are neces- 
sarily left, into which the superincumbent rocks 
and soil have a tendency to sink. The danger 
thus arising to the villages and other buildings 
on the surface has recently been greatly in- 
creased, and the frequent and vast subsidences 
are exciting considerable alarm in the affected . 
districts, The Dunkirk district, the scene of 
the great subsidence of December 1880, de- 
scribed in the article above referred to, has 
since shown itvelf to be thoroughly shaken, 
The subsidences going on there are visible from 
day to day; while at intervals sudden sgink- 
ings of great depth appear, and let in the fresh 
water to the brine-pits. This extraordinary 
access of water adda, of course, to the danger, 
as the salt-rock is thereby the more rapidly 
dissolved and eaten away. The amount of 
damage done to Ashton’s works alone (which 
are situated close to the Baking centre) is es- 
timated at over two thousand pounds, In 
Marston, the sinking called ‘Neumann’s Flash’ 
extends and deepens continuously. At Leftwich, 
the subsidence has developed so rapidly that every 
few days a portion of the main highway has been 
drawn into the anes t Since September last, 
the Local Eon have pe ae iota of holes 
‘orming on the same spot, which in the aggregate 
have amounted to ity fet in depth. 

So long as the making of salt is carried on in 
the district, necessitating, as above explained, the 
withdrawal of 30 much brine from underground, 
these rouse subsidences may be expected to 
continue in an increasing ratio as the ground 
below is being more and more undermined. 


SPLIT-LUG RIG FOR FISHING-BOaATS. 


We have received a Lehogrephed sheet from 
burgh, showing 
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& bost mounted with the Split Lug as a rig, 
instead of the Dipping Jing now generally in use 
amongst the more northerly of the British fishing 
communities, The former is believed to be supe- 
rior both in respect of handiness and safety to 
that presently in use, and is designed by R. B. Z. 
yan Eaq. of Cadboll, Admiral Rutherford, an 
officer o t experience in everything connected 
with the Hast Cosst Fishings, has, in a letter to Mr 
Macleod, expressed himself as follows with regard 
to the Split- ug Rig: ‘I have observed that you 
are strongly vocating the a Lug os a rig 
for fishing-boats, and sincerely hope that you will 
succeed in getting it a fair trial, because, in my 
humble opinion, it is the safest and handiest in 
all respects, and infinitely superior to the huge 
Dipping Lug and enormous mast now in vogue. 
In working to windward, the Split Lug insures 
the boat coming round—no dipping required. 
The mast is shorter, stepped further aft, and got 
down with more ease. When taken aback by a 
sudden shift, all that is required is to haul aft 
the opposite sheets, the sail is at once full, and 
the boat under perfect command. With the 
Dipping Lug under similar circumstances, the 
wail comes down with great difficulty, often with 
some danger, and has to be dipped and rehoisted, 
involving a deal of lost ground, In a gale, your 
mizzen set on the mainmast would make an adimir- 
able storm-sail for Jying to, and if the fishermen 
would, when caught in a bad gale, put their boat’s 
head off the land instend of running in, they 
would be in a much safer position. Fishermen, 
like most of us, are wedded to old opinions. 
Some object to the rig in question because on 
one tack the yard must be on the weather-side 
of the mast. My answer is to point to the French 
luggers, who keep the sea in all weathers.’ 

Tt is believed that the adoption of this change 
of rig—a model of which will, we hope, be shown 
at the forthcoming Fishery Exhibition at Edin- 
burgh—would have the effect of saying much life 
and property to the fishing communities. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 


From advanced sheets of the ‘Imperial Mari- 
time Medical Reports’ for 1881, by Dr Mac- 
gowan, issued for obtaining information from 

apan and Indo-China, we are enabled to give 
the following interesting notes on the absence of 
colour-blindness among the Chinese : 

*In various parts of the Empire and for several 
years, I have sought information on colour-blind- 
ness, interrogating painters, dyers, and others 
likely to become acquainted with that visual 
defect, without finding evidence of its existence. 
Lately, bern the courtesy of Mr Douthwaite, 
I obtained the services of his hospital native 
assistant in subjecting to examination above one 
thousand applicants for relief at thot institution. 
The result of the examination, and that which I 
myself made among the crews of gunboats, failed 
to afford evidence of the existence of Daltoniam. 
The irides of those examined were generally dark 
hazel, the others black, colours prevalent in China. 
The rarity, if not absence, in China of that defect 
of vision, or rather of the sensorium, and the 
absence of evidence of its existence except among 
eans and Ameri is suggestive of inquiry 


acteristic, The examinations instituted in India 
among candidates for employment on emi ss 
were protebly restricted to Purasiang, and the 
eases there discovered may not have been those 
of natives. Nubians, it has been lately aacer- 
tained, are free of the defect. 

‘It having been demonstrated that from five 
to seven cent. of Americans and Europeans 
are at fault in distinguishing between colours— 
red. and green, for example (railway signal colours), 
it is presumable that among the hundred or more 
pilots of the China coast there are several who 
are thus been erly from following that vocation, 
and it would only be in accordance with recent 
legislation in the West if that most useful class 
of our fellow-residents were subjected to the 
usual tests for colour-blindness.’ 

[In connection with the foregoing statements 
regarding the inability of some persons to dis- 
tinguish one colour from another, we may 
mention that the late Professor George Wilson 
of Edinburgh experimented upon many hundreds 
of individuals, nearly eighteen per cent. of whom 
were more or less colour-blind ! With such proof 
as this, it behoves railway Saapeuies to appoint 
their servants only after special examination as 
to their ability to clearly distinguish one colour 
from another.—Ep,] 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A BIRD SINGING, A WOOD-PRIMROSE 
IN FLOWER, A CHILD PLAYING, AND AN 
EARLY BUTTERFLY, Jan. 18, 1882. 


Swexr Bird, whose carol on the winter thorn 

Tells of glad Hope within thy pretty breast, 

Wait ere thou singest! Winter may be bora, 

And all these sunny fields with snow be drest. 

Yet who can blame thy song? Would J might know 
The Faith and Hopo that in thy joy-notes flow ! 


Dear Flow ret! To thy thinking, Spring has come ; 
Thon hastenest all thy beauties to unfold, 

And in a nook of thy soft woodland home, 

Dost shine amid the moss like star of gold. 

How can we chide thee? Oh, for strength to meet 
The coming Storm—so bloom in fragrance sweet ! 


Fair Child, who sees no Future, knows no Past, 
Sing on, and fear not { But the Storm will come : 
Thy thoughtless joyance may not always last. 

Yet amile within the shelter of thy Home ! 

Care comes with yoars—but thine the glad To-day. 
Strength will be given, and patience for the Way ! 


Poor Butterfly, which flutterest in the sun, 

With white wings spread, to catch its transient heat, 
Thy little life, perchance ere day is done, 

‘Will pass away. A thing so frail and fleet 

Is scarce worth being born—yet flutter free: 

An emblem of our day is seen in thee, 
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DOMESTIC WAYS AND MEANS. 
BY A FAMILY MAN, 


To most, if not to all, houscholds there comes, 
at some period of their several histories, a 
time when it becomes desirable to cut down 
expenses to the lowest possible figure. Pater- 
familias has perhaps been unsuccessful in his 
business; or his speculations have turned out 
badly; or some source of income, hitherto im- 
plicitly depended upon, has suddenly dried up. 
Or perhaps heavier trouble even than this has 
come upon the family, and he who has hitherto 
been its stay and support, and whose busy brain 
and industrious hands have supplicd its wants, 
fills his place no longer; so that where there 
was a happy wife, who shared her busband’s 
delight in the children gathered round their 
board, there is now an anxious widow, who has 
to cater for the hungry young mouths, and to 
provide for the wearing and tearing capacities 
of the active young limbs, 

Indeed, time would fail us in the task of 
enumerating the causes which are constantly 
occurring to make people wish to retrench. 
The majority of people are seriously affected by 
these and similar causes—such as a long period 
of depression in trade, or in some cases a change 
in the fashions ; and those who can regard these 
things with equanimity and absence of anxiety, 
are the few, and not the many, ‘Taking the 
middle classes of Great Britain, we think we 
may fairly soy that the great bulk of them, 
while they may possess incomes which are 
adequate to their ordinary expenses, are quite 
unable to meet any extraordinary charges. Lord 
Chesterfield told his son to spend no more than 
two-thirds of his income on ordinary expenses, 
as extraordinary ones would be sure to absorb 
the remaining third, But the majority of people 
do not follow the advice of that worldly-wise 
peer, and as @ consequence, when misfortune 
comes, it makes them very gloomy, and the 
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avenues of the future seem entirely closed against 
them. 

It is invariably the case, that when the heads 
of the household are put together with a view 
to devising a way of reducing the weekly 
expenditure, one of the first things to occur to 
them is the possibility of cutting down the cost 
of eating and drinking. We are of course not 
speaking of the people who have hunters or 
carriage-horses whose numbers they can decrease, 
carriages which they can sell, or butlers or 
French lady’s-maids whose services they can 
for a time dispense with; but rather of those 
whose houses are comparatively small; who 
keep perhaps a ‘gencral’ servant, or at most a 
cook and a housemaid, or a general servant and 
a nurse-gir]l; and who, up to the time of the 
necessity for retrenchment, have not been leading 
luxurious or extravagant lives. As a rule, we 
think the necessity for retrenchment usually 
comes to those who have apparently nos much 
scope for the cutting-down process; and in these 
cases, the anxious housewife invariably begins to 
think of her butcher’s bill and of her groceries ; 
and tries to find some method of supplying her 
family with due nourishment, at somewhat less 
cost than has hitherto been the case. 

Books have been written on the art of econo- 
mising, and from the ready sale which they 
have found, we may judge of the widespread 
desire there is to economise. Occasionally, we 
see correspondence in the newspapers detailing 
isolated experiments in living on little. Every- 
body apparently is interested in learning ‘how 
to live on sixpence a day,’ or as much less as 
possible. We once met with the case of a 
medical man who held the office of coroner of 
a late midland town, who lived for a fortnight 
on 6 four-pound loaf of bread, and who was 
very pkoud of the experiment. During the 
severe frost of 1880-1, a correspondent of one 
of the most influential provincial newspapers 
explained, with much preciseness how he had 
managed ‘t exist with great comfort and grati- 


fication to himself on the small sum of one-and- 
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chiefly because it is a genuine record of the 
doings of average people. Jt is not pretended 
that it displays a household economy arranged 
on the most artistic principles. It simply 
claims that it details what we nine people con- 
sumed in seven weeks, during which period we 
enjoyed oni health, and did a fair amount 
of work. The account is as follows : 


Items of expenditure for eating and drinking by a 
family of nine persons during seven weeks : oy 











ninepence per week. And many years ago, durin; 
te olalo nine in Ireland, S dical eae, he 
is still living and well known in the east of Scot- 
land, set himself for several months to live on 
three or four pence per diem, and succeeded! His 
fare was , meal, and water. 

But there is, we imagine, a prevalent feeling 
that instances of this kind are not valuable or 
ractically useful to the general run of people. 
K domesticated housewife is apt to shake her 











head at the tabulated items, and to ask how she a 
and her family would look after the experience of | Meat (averago price 10d. per Ib)......... ee ee 
@ month of such meagre regimen. Her husband} Bread (6d. per 4lb. loaf) 0 
haps tries the method for six days, and at} uk (24, per quart).......... 9 
@ end thereof, feeling slightly unwell, gladly aon tC Ber Ib). 3 
indulges on the seventh in a Sunday dinner of! Butter (1s. 6d. per Ib.) 4 
old-fashioned proportions, and feels decidedly | Potatocs (6a. per owt.)’ ly 
the better for it. But we are quite convinced} Beer (11d. per gallon) 29 
that there are methods of economy, and items peenenl i an Ib)...... sees 12 3 
of experience in thrift, which are worthy of the Flour. eans, lentils, and peas (24d. per f a 
attention of all who wish to reduce their expenses,| pgs... 20 
and which even the most practical need not| Treacle 19 
egard with incredulity. In the instances of| Rice............... 19 
frugality we have alluded to, one has a sort atc vegetabl 1 7 
of undefined consciousness that they have been ria : 
chiefly practised by Lie denser people, who, by| Mustard, popper, &e... 07 
some py constitutional peculiarities, have been ‘inegar 06 
able to ive and thrive a fats whit vould’ be Wisgavbeae pisces 0 2 
to others the extreme of hardshi t is rather ; 
with the view of rendering some Yelp ‘6 endiaacy Vobalicsaiesectavaccteatnayevdaiseaiece Lis 4 83 


Je, that the present writer proposes to give 
Tie weralta of aa of his and ts Wife's pe 
ences in the art of cutting down expenses. 

At the outset of these details, he may explain 
that he and his wife are of the age of forty or 
thereabout ; that their family consists of five 
strapping boys, the eldest of whom is eleven, 
and The youngest two years old ; and that their 
domestic retinue is composed of an active ‘general’ 
gervant-gir) of twenty-five, and a useful nurse- 

' girl aged fourteen, He may also intimate that 
every member of the household is possessed of 
fair health and appetite; the latter character- 
istic being perhaps sharcd in the largest degrec | L.1, 178. 9$d., or 4s. 24d. per head; or a daily 
by the two servants and the eldest boy ; but of cop Sears per head of about Zid. Thus, 
no member of it can it be said that he or she | although we have not quite reached the minimum 
is an exceptionally small eater. It is the habit | of ‘sixpence a day,’ we have come somewhat near 
of the family to breakfast soon after eight o'clock ; | it, and have enjoyed a much more diversified diet 
after which the two elder boys go off toa school | than the advocates of a ‘sixpence-a-day’ system 
two miles distant; number three departs to a| generally allow. 

Jady’s achool close at hand; and the father to his} It will be of interest to the domesticated reader 
business. Boys numbers one and two take with| to know some details of this example of living, 
them a hearty lunch of bread-and-cheese or bread- | For breakfast we take oatmeal porridge, bread-and- 
and-butter, which they eat in the middle of the; butter and tea, with an occasional slice of bacon, 
day, at which time the rest of the family assemble | which is included under the heading ‘Meat.’ 
to,dinner. At about five o'clock, the two boys] For dinner we have cold meat, or cold meat 
return from the distant: school, and have their | cookeries—we never cut our joints hot—potatoes, 
dinner, while the other members of the family | bread-and-cheese, and beer; diversified by the 
partake of tea. The scholars, after a little | periodical addition of sou uddings, or tarta, 
lay, get to their lessons till eight o’clock, when | For tea we have bread-and-butter, toast or bread- 
Prey have a slight repast, and then to bed ; the } and-treacle ; and for su , bread-and-cheese and 
infants—namely, the two-yeor-old and his next! beer, or haricot beans, Tatil, or the like, cooked 
brother, who is four—having meanwhile gone | in various ways. : 
jetly to sleep. At nine o'clock, the heads of| The housekeeper with a growing family soon 
the household sit down to a simple supper, and | discovers that it is neces narrowly to watch 
are able to indulge in their first Opporiamnity every avenue of expense, if retrenchment is to 
for the day of talkin g over current events and j be effected, and that nothing is more imperative 

i than that she should have all her stores under 

her own eye and regulated by her absolute control. 

Servants are too apt, for instance, to throw away 

any bones which are cut off from the joint in the 


On parasite the above account, some items of 
which might of course be omitted, if necessary, 
we are of opinion that the item ‘ Meat’ might with 
advantage be reduced, and the item ‘Fish’ aug- 
mented, which last is small in amount in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of procuring fish in our 
neighbourhood. Farther on in the year, too, the 
item ‘Green vegetables’ will be considerably in- 
creased ; and we may also say that exceptional 
circumstances cause us to pay a higher price for 
tea and oatmeal than we otherwise shonld. 

Taking the amount as it stands, L.13, 48. 84d. 
for seven weeks gives a weekly expenditure of 


domestic affaira. 

We kept an accurate account of our expen- 
diture for eating and drinking for the first seven 
weeks of the year 1880, which will be of interest 
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process of carving. ‘These should be collected in 
a suitable vessel for boiling down into soup. 

Domestics are also given to using more of any 
material they may heve to deal with than is 
required. If they make a pudding, they make 
more paste than is absolutely necessary ; and the 
overplus is converted into an additional cake 
or tart, the fate of which is either to be eaten 
between meals by the servant herself, or given 
to a child; an ely ey luxury, that 
does good to nobody. Pieces of bread are wasted ; 
potatoes are denuded of their coverings with too 
careless a hand, so that out of the Fenn 
rigid household economist would probably think 
it possible to concoct a nutritious meal; ‘or he 
might insist upon the potatoes being served 
invariably in their ‘jackets.’ We may say that 
potatoe parings mixed with small-coal or alack 
will keep the afternoon kitchen fire going admir- 


ably. 

Savoury and wholesome dishes may be made 
by mixing meat with vegetables or rice, which 
will be found a far less expensive method of using 
animal food than that of cooking steaks or chops. 
The untidiest fragments of cold meat can be made 
into presentable pidces de résistance for the econo- 
mical family, by this mode. There is no more 
satisfying dinner than a thoroughly well-made Irish 
stew ; while one of our favourite Saturday repasts, 
and one which is highly appreciated by our 
hungry boys, is a substantial potato-pie. 

‘Dormers’—which are a compound of a small 
proportion of meat with a goodly proportion 
of rice—are always a toothsome delicacy, if served 
up with the good gravy which a skilful bouse- 
keeper can always manage to get from her weekly 
joint ; and directions for all these cookeries can 
be found in the simplest book of recipes. 

It is not beneath the attention of any wise and 
sensible man to take an interest in these appa- 
rently small matters; and narrow means are 
a positive blessing, if they drive people from 
extravagant ways into finding out how to do well 
with little. It is possible to live a happy, healthy, 
and independent life on a comparatively small 
income, a life that need not be sordid and 
small, but which may rise to great heights of 
culture and refinement. 








VALENTINE STRANGE. 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CBRISTIE MURRAY, 


CHAPTER ViIl.—'OH,’ SAID GERARD, ‘THAT’S 
JOLLY'S SISTER, 


Dorrxe the foregoing brief colloquy, Mr Strange 
had kept his eyes upon the lady’s face, and had 
confirmed his first impression of her beauty. 
Constance was not unaware of his glance—what 
young woman would have been?—and Val’s 
aspect was not unpleasing. He was evidently 
a gentleman; and then Constance, who was 
as little vain as most really beautiful women 
really are, remembered that his horse's head had 
been turned in the direction from which she 
herself had come, and she knew perfectly well 
that he had followed for the express purpose 
of looking at her once more. Men often did that 
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sort of thing. And she had no especial resent- 


ment for it. Feminine human nature likes to 
be admired ; and, for that matter, even the very 
ugliest male amongst us is not superior to the 
feeling. 

Mr Jolly had no sooner setiled in the 
county, than he had begun to inform himself 
of the position and expectations of every 
eligible partt within its limits—as indeed be- 
came a father who was anxious that his 





a | daughter should be happily settled and out 


of his way. In the course of his researches, 
he bad lighted on the fact of the existence of 
one Valentine Strange, who was reputed to be 
the wealthiest man of those parts, an orphan, 
whose great estates had been nursed through 
a long minority by guardians careful of hig 
interests, and who now had undisputed con- 
trol of his own. Mr Jolly had made inquiries 
about Valentine Strange, and had learned that 
he was a bachelor of marriageable age, and not 
unlikely to marry, and had even discovered af 
last that the said Valentine was a friend of 
his own son’s. He had especially desired that 
Valentine Strange should be made free of his 
house; but that young gentleman having per- 
versely gone away a-yachting, there was no 
more to be said about the matter, and such 
matrimonial traps as could fairly be laid must 
be laid in his absence. Mothers with marriage- 
able daughters, and they only, will be able to 
sympathise with Mr Jolly. We had no wife 
to plot and plan for him. He had all a 
fond father’s desire to see his daughter happily 
established ; and apart from that, the girl was 
an expense and a nuisance. Therefore, he 
would have been sorely vexed could he have 
guessed that to-day he had dismissed the 
wealthy Mr Strange, the marriageable Mr 
Strange, so cavalierly. 

Mr Jolly had his grand manner, and when 
he assumed it, he was as frosty ox Mont 
Blanc, being of opinion that to be icy was 
to be majestic. He had assumed his grand 
manner now, and fancied that the stranger of 
the morning’s ride had gone away in deep 
reverence of spirit. VPcrhaps Mr Jolly was 
less majestic than he thought himself—perhaps 
Val was an unusually irreverent young man. 
His mind was occupied with a pleasanter 
theme than Mr Jolly’s manner. The appearance 
of Constance did not strike him as it had struck 
Gerard Lumby. The two young men were totally 
different in nature and manners. Gerard had 4 
knightly tenderness and respect for all women, 
and had scarcely ever kissed any feminine lips but 
his mother’s, He would have done any hard and 
dangerous thing rather than have been forced 
to pay @ direct compliment to a young woman. 
To him, women seemed more than human 
—even a btusemaid had a nimbus about her, 
a sort of protecting something which overawed 
him. But Val in any fresh country-honse knew 
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every petticoated soul within it in a week, and 


made love to all of them in a way—hostess, daugh- 


ters, guesta, maids in service, with a fine merry 


indifference which won the female heart. And 
he did not wordhip—but prided himself on 


understanding—the sex; showing thereby his 
own weakness and folly. Here and there— 


after years of close and tender intercourse, 


broken by the rubs of life, made sweet by 
birth, oat holy by death of little children— 


to strive to sumAhe sex were a vain arithmetic, 
though a man qhad the years of Methuselah in 
which to perfornt it. 

Val rode away admiring, but by no means 
subdued, The encounter had taken place within 
a couple of miles of Lumby Hall, and he was 
on his way thither to surprise Gerard. And 
it chanced that Gerard was back in time to 
be surprised; for no sooner had the hounds 
thrown off, than there came a check; and the 
ein fellow, after sitting disconsolately on 

k for some five minutes, waiting for 
the hounds to recover scent, felt the ‘blind boy’s 
butt-shaft’ so rankle in him, that he turned, and 
rode almost savaycly omewards, sorely troubled 
by the beauty of the incomparable Constance all 

e way. 

* Ahoy !? cried Val, discerning Lumby’s figure 
before him in the road. 

‘Why, Strange, old man, said Gerard, reining 


one man learns fi understand one woman ; but 


in as Val came plunging up, ‘you Jook like a 
Red Indian, ave you circumnavigated the 
world yet?’ 


‘Not yet, said Val. ‘The fact is that when 
we got to Calais—we went there first, you know 
—Qilbert had a plan. GQilbert’s a wonderful 
fellow at a programme, and his notion was that 
we might send the yacht down to Trieste’ 

§ Trieste ?? cried Gerard. 

‘And that we might join it there. So we had 
a fortnight in Paris, and a fortnight in Vienna, 
and a fortnight in Venice; and then we got 
aboard again, and went to Naples. Charming 
place, Naples. Lots of pleasant people there.’ 

‘Stay there long?’ asked Gerard. 

$ Well, anawered Val with a little Jaugh, ‘I’ve 
only just got back. Gilbert met a fellow, and 
wanted to go coasting round everywhere. So I 
let him go; and they went to Athens and Smyrna 
and Corfu, and all sorts of places. Then they 
ealled for me; and we have just come up, post 
Gibraltur and across the “ Bay of Biscay, O,” to 
Southampton—and here I am. 

“And when are you off again ?? 

*Don’t be in a hurry to get rid of me,’ said 
Val. ‘T shall cruise again in the summer, I 
daresay ; but I’m not going to brave the dangers 
of the wintry deep in a cockle-shell any more.’ 

‘Shall you stay for the hunting?’ asked 
Gerard. He was afraid that Strange would see 
his idoL He was afraid of everybody, distrustful 
of himeelf, despairing of success, and spiritually 
sore all over. 

‘Now, did you ever know me hnnt?’ Val 
asked, in almost on injured tone. ‘Am I the 
man to risk my bones for nothing? I hate to 
wake a toil of a pleasure. 1 om not ambitious 

about with a crutch. I have no yearning 
t 


to go 
to be trepanned. 
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‘Then what shall you do?’ asked Gerard. 
*What’s the good of being in the country if you 
do not hunt ?? ’ 

‘I don’t know, responded Strange. ‘It’s a 
bore to have plans’ Then Val began to tell 
of his adventures: and they reached the house, 
and sought Gerard’s den together. Above the 
mantel-piece, framed in violet-coloured velvet, 
was a coloured cabinet portrait of Constance, 
which Gerard had bensede from Milly. Strange 
stood with his elbows on the marble slab and 
examined it critically. Gerard, observing him, 
endured a ridiculous pang of jealousy. 

‘Who is she?’ asked Val, with his head on one 
side, smiling at the picture through cyes half 
closed. 

‘Whom do you mean?’ returned the disin- 
genuoua Gerard, feigning to be busy in the 
attempt to open a cigar cabinet. 

‘The lady here. I met her in the lane this 
morning on horseback, escorted by an old-Indian 
sort of man.’ : 

‘Oh, said Cerard, with mighty unconcern, 
‘that’s Jolly’s sister.’ 

Strange, standing a little back, began to spout 
Baysanio’s speech : 


What find T here? 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Were are severed lips 
Parted with sugar breath : so swect a bar 
Should sunder such swect friends. Here, in her hair 
The Pemba plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes— 
How could he see to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it should have pose to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnished. 


‘What's all that rubbish about?’ asked Gerard 
roughly. At these hyperbolic praises, a keen 
pang of dealouy ran through him. Who had 
a right to praise her? 

‘The rubbish was given to the world by the 
Swan of Avon,’ said Strange; and Jolly’s sister’s 
portrait is worthy the praise.’ 

‘Never mind the Swan of Avon,’ said Gerard. 
— ‘Do you think of going back to Naples?’ 

So they drifted into talk again; but Sirange 
could not or would not cease to admire the 

ortrait. 

‘TY say, Lumby,’ he said at lencth—‘ tell young 
Jolly I’m back again, when you see him next ; 
and bring him over to my place, and have a day 
or two with me.’ He was standing again before 
the portrait when he said this; and a sudden 
resolve passed through Gerard’s mind, and made 
him tingle all over. Late that night, when 
Strange had gone, and Gerard was in his own 
room alone, he gave words to this resolve. 

‘I can’t afford to waste a day. I will speak 
to-morrow.’ His heart beat against his side, and 
he trembled. What a thing is love! It was 
only a quarter of a year since he had first seen 
her, and, without her, life seemed not worth the 
living. Whatever of spiritual loveliness his 
manly heart and honest nature could conceive, 
with that he dowered her. He worshipped at 
her shrine with such sacrifices as such men offer ; 
whilst she sat with dreamy eyes over a book in 
her little boudoir at the Grange, and looked, as 
he figured her, an inspiration for painter and 
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oct. But we know what Portia’s golden casket 
eld. Constance was thinking of Gerard, and 
weithing the chances of his coming, and her pulse 
beat evenly, and her bosom was unmoved. 





MODERN IMPROVEMENTS ON BOARD 
SHIPS. 


‘We often hear people talk of ‘the ship of the 
future, in connection with sundry speculations 
as to the probabilities of what that ship will be 
like in various respecte. In point of tact, how- 
ever, we may doubt whether there will ever be 
a typical ship of the future, any more than there 
is of the present. Changes and improvements are 
constantly being effected, and every new thing, 
as it is perfected, becomes but a ee ot transition 
to something else. It scems probable, certainly, 
that vessels have reached their maximum size; 
for, in spite of our present huge and splendid 
Atlantic steamers, a reaction is already setting in 
in favour of smaller craft, both in the navy and 
roerchant service, as being more easily handled, 
less expensive to work, of lighter draught of 
water, and possessing greater capabilities of visiting 
narrow harbours and ports, and of lying alongside 
wharfs or quoys—the last named being a very 
important item iu considering the cost of taking 
in or discharging cargo. It is not likely that 
we shall ever see another Great Eastern. 

It is not, however, to technical comparisons and 
details of the build or style of ships that this 
paper is devoted, but to those alterations which 

avo token place of late years in pmaller but 
not unimportant appliances connected with their 
working ; and all more or less directed to the 
ceonamy «i life and labour, such as improved 
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white flame, which flares away for an hour or 
more, quite inextinguishable by rain, wind, or 
submersion—burning rather the better, indeed, 
for all three—shedding a brilliant illumination 
on all oround, as it mounts on the waves, and 
forming a valuable beacon to the imperilled man, 
e he have any power to make efforts for his own 
ety. 

Bee while we have been looking at the buoy, 
bonts have been swung out, manned, and low- 
ered ; a comparatively rapid and simple proceas 
nowadays, even in a heavy sea-way, by means 
of patent davits, combined with another appa 
ratus termed disengaging hooks, The latter 
insure that the boat shall be freed at both 
ends simultaneously as soon os she reaches 
the water, so that the danger of capsizing, 
from the dragging of one ‘full,’ as the ropes by 
which the boat is lowered are called, is in great 
measure obviated; while the former lessen the 
risk of its being stove in against the ship's side. 
To prove how perfectly these hooks act, soon 
after they were adopted on board a steamer in 
which the writer sailed at the time, dwing a 
fearful storm in the Bay of Biscay, a huge sea 
broke over the quarter, and swept all the after- 
part of the deck, a wave so big that it lightl 
tuuched the bottom of the captain’s gig, though 
it was swung high on the davits and ‘in b . 
—that is, hanging over the deck, and not, as is 
usual in fine weather, over the ship’s side; and 
away went the gig with its lower hooks into the 
seething chaos beucath, while the upper ones 
remained dangling from the falls; a conclusive 
though costly tribute to the ingenuity of the 
inventors Mesars Hill and Latimer Clarke. Ev 
one will agree thet these Holmes’s buoya 
speedy boat-lowcring arrangements are not the 





mechanism for rescue or avoiding danger, and! least admirable of modern improvements in 


various forms of apparatua which have diminished 
the number of hands formerly necessary tu man 
our ocean vessels. 

A pitch-dark night; no moon or star; blowing 
and raining; the inky blackness relieved only 
by the crests of the nearer waves, which rise 
almost to the level of the rail as the xhip rolls 
heavily. A  cry—*Man overboard !? ustle, 
hurry, and excitement, but no confusion. In Jess 
time than it takes to write these words, the man 
who happens to be nearest will have rushed to 
the stern, even as he gives the alarm, and with 
his jack-knife will cut adrift the lanyard that 
holds the life-buoy, always in readiness there, 
to the taffrail. This, by the very act of falling, 
fires a rocket, and displays a flag on the staff that 
surmounts it. But a flag is of as little use ay orna- 
ment on a night like this; so the officer of the 
watch on the bridge, while giving the necessary 
orders for stopping or otherwise maneuvring the 
ship to the best advantage, prepares and throws 
into the sen a life-belt, to which is attached a 
peculiar float by a short line. This float consists 
of a piece of wood in which a tin canister is firmly 
fixed ; and the preparation to which we have 
alluded lies simply in perforating the bottom of 
this canister, and cutting or breaking off its nozzle- 
like top—an affair of a few seconds only. It 
contains @ mixture of chemicals, in which metallic 

tassium is the chief ingredient, and this burns 

y the contact of the water itself! No sooner 


does it touch the surface, than up shoots a bright | 





nautical maiters, 

Heaving the lead and heaving the log are 
familiar expressions to the ear; but are a little 
apt to be confounded by landsmen, who derive 
their ideas of things maritime from nautica] 
dramas and novels, in which the characters roll 
abou and shiver their timbers and splice the 
main-brace, and otherwise talk and act ag no 
sailor ever did or ever will. Tho lead is, of 
course, a weight of that metal attached to a lon 
line, employed for ascertuining the depth 
water, and is used in two forms. One, the 
smaller, is swung backwards and forwards in 
the hand of a sailor who stands on a ledge over 
the ship’s side—technically, ‘in the chains’— 
until it has acquired sufficient momentum to 
teach the water as far forward as will compen- 
rate for the speed at which the vessel is travelling ; 
so that by the time the lead touches the bottom, 
the man, though still standing, is over the spot 
where it lies, and the rope is as nearly as 
possible Pe endicular ; certain knots, marks, and 

iecer of coloured on it indicate the depth 
in fathoms, which he immediately calla; for this 
takes place only when a ship is in shallow 
water, .uel: axon entering or leaving a harbour, 
where, if care be not taken, there might be a 
danger of getting aground. 

The other or heavier lead is used farther out 
at sea, not r: much for the purpose of 
the exact amount of water, a8 to enable the 
navigator to judge from the depth, and more 
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cially from the character of the bottom, as 
indicated. in the sample brought up by the wax 
or tallow in the concavity underneath the lead, 
the exact position of his ship, and the propinquity 
of the land. Thus, a vessel coming from any 
of the south or west, often arrives in the 
lish Channel, especially in fosey or other 
weather, without having sighted the Lizard 
Point, Cape Ushant, or any of the other promon- 
tories on the English or French coasts. How is 





the captain to know where he is? He stops, and | pitch 


heaves the deep-sea lead. A result of seventy or 
eighty fathoms tells him that he is somewhere in 
the sions of the Channel ; and this will gradually 
decrease, as he goes farther up, to about fifty 
fathoms. Then, as to which coast he is approach- 
ng In mid-channel the bottom consists of sand 
and small broken shells at its western extremity, 
and of ‘ooze’—blue clay-like mud—farther east ; 
towards the Scilly Isles it becomes coarse and 
gravelly; near Ushant the lead will bring up 
very fine sand without shells; and a little farther 
along the French side, the tallow will catch 
nothing at all, since the bottom is rocky or 
composed of large smooth pebbles. It is in this 
deep-sea lead that all the recent improvements 
have been made, the most notable being Sir 
William Thomson’s patent. Instead of a lump 
of lead, a brass cylinder is used, which contains 
in its interior a kind of registering barometer, 
which in itself indicates the exact depth by 
recording the superincumbent pressure of water. 
Thin pianoforte wire is used instead of a hempen 
rope; and the great advantage of the whole 
arrangement is, that it can be used while the 
ship is going at full speed, since the amount 
of line which runs out is of no consequence, 
even though it go far astern. Besides registering 
the depth, this ingenious contrivance brings up 
specimens of the nature of the bed. 

The log, which is hove under ordinary cir- 
cumstances every two hours, is a little conical 
bag made of canvas, the mouth of which is kept 
open bya wooden pin. When thrown over the 
stern, this float remains practically stationary 
while the line to which it is attached runs out, 
the slight tendency to be towed by the motion 
of the ship being nullified by the resistance of 
the bag, whose distended mouth lies towards 
the vessel. A sand-glass of fourteen seconds is 
turned as the log goes overboard; and when 
ita time has expired, the log is checked, and the 
nearest mark on it carefully noted. These knots 
and marks are so arranged that the line is 
graduated in parts, which bear the same relation 
to a knot or nautical mile that fourteen seconds 
do to sixty minnutes—hence the name, not a 
corruption of nautical, as some have said—and 
the speed per hour is thus obtained. A smart 
tug on the sore ta ig the pin, and allows 
the to collapse and be hauled in by the apex, 
otherwise it would be extremely difficult, to 
bring it home on a ship going at the rate of ten 
or twelve knots. 

Such is the old log, which has been used from 
time immemorial, and though not yet entirely 
superseded, is rapidly becoming so by late inven- 
tions. Numerous patent logs have now made their 
Sppearance, of which we may notice Massey's 
and Walker's as fair examples, the rest differing 
from these only in minor details e first- 
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named may be roughly described as a small 
brass tubular box, to which is attached a screw, 
like the er of a steamer in miniature; 
this revolves more or leas rapidly, according to 
the speed at which it is dragged through the 
water, and records the number of its revolutions 
on an index inside the box. Some few elabora- 
tions have been added; but this is the primary 
rinciple ; and as each revolution means a certain 
istance traversed—measurable exactly by the 
itch of the screw—it is easy to ace that when 
the log is hauled on board, the index will show 
how far the ship has travelled in a given time. 
Walker's Registering Taffrail Log has a screw 
only at the end of the line; this twists the cord, 
and causes it to work certain mechanism behind 
a little dial which is fixed on the rail, and thus 
indicates at any time, without the necessity of 
hauling in, the distance in miles which has been 
traversed and the actual speed at the moment. 
It also strikes a bell at the completion of every 
knot, and is altogether a wonderful and ingenious 
iengh simple apparatus. Captain Woolward 
has devised a windlass for pulling in the old log, 
which not only effects a great saving of labour, 
and gives a more correct result, from the impos- 
sibility of the line getting fouled, and the action 
of the mechanical break in stopping it, but does 
away also with those exceedingly painful ‘brush- 
burns’ which the men were liable to get from 
the rope running swiftly through their hands. 
The constant heaving of the log, especially in a 
steamship, will soon cut even the brass plates 
on the taffrail into deep grooves. 

Topsuils and even topgallant-sails can now be 
set, tuken in, and stowed from the deck without 
sending any one aloft, by means of an arrange- 
ment of rollers very similar to that by which 
we pull up or lower our window-blinds. Nearly 
all the standing rigging is now made of wire; 
and not only hawsers but ‘whips, or ropes for 
raising cargo from the holds or lighters alongside, 
of the same material, are employed; such ropes 
being not only stronger, but one-third the weight, 
and one-seventh the bulk only, of hemp or 
manilla. The fiukes of modern anchors are 
made in one piece, bent at a right angle like an 
arm, and united to the shaft or shank at the 
elbow by a hinge, on which it revolves, so that 
when the anchor is down and one fluke has laid 
hold of the ground, the other, instead of sticking 
up uselessly and mischievously, and liable to 
entangle the cable, is folded down flat on the 
shank, 

By-the-way, it is a curious thing that the 
little anchors one sees dangling from watch- 
chains or worn as pins or engraved—invariably 
foul of a rope-—in various ornamental devices, are 
always incorrectly fashioned, the flukes and the 
stock or cross-bar at the other end of the shank 
being represented in the same plane, whereas 
in the real article they lie at right angles to each 


other. 

A well-glazed chart-room on the bridge not 
only affords the officers of the watch a constant 
opportunity of consulting the charts without 
leaving their posts, but shelters the man at the 
wheel and those on the look-out in bad weather. 
This innovation has Risisiyrsety and yee 
great opposition, na y from the ‘old school 
of captains and ship-owners, who by their 
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training are firmly, though erroneously, of opinion 
that ce man ae bees oath pro} y out of an 


oilskin coat, sea-boots, and a sou’-wester, as they 
had to do from their youth upwards; and that 
a sailor is likely to keep a better look-out when 
buffeted by wind and rain for four hours, half- 
blinded with the spray, which obliges him to 
continually shut his eyes, and it may be, muffled 
up to the ears to keep off frost-bite, than when 
‘pampered’ under a roof and behind a sereen- 
ing window. Companion-ladders are very dif- 
ferent things from what they used to be; no 
scrambling up the side by a trembling, swaying 
lattice of ropes, known as a Jacob's-ladder, 
now, When every well-appointed ship has two 
or more commodious staircases, with landings 
and handrail, let down for the accommodation 
of boats when in harbour, and folded up longi- 
tudinally against the rail at sea. 

The commissariat arrangements, also, are greatly 
altered for the better. Higher speed and shorter 
voyages have diminished the intervals between 
different ports, 80 that fresh meat and vegetables 
can be obtained oftener: while the introduction 
of tinned comestibles—milk especially—has been 
a grand thing for sailors. atever prndion 
our workhouse inmates may have, Jack doves 
not object to a good lump of Australian beef or 
mutton to vary his rations of salt junk from the 
‘harness-cask.’ The ice-trade has done much for 
comfort on shipboard in this department, by 
rendering it possible to keep meat, fish, fruit, 
and vegetables for almost an indefinite period, 
to say nothing of deliciously cool drinks in the 
tropics; indeed, the luxurious table and acces- 
sories of some of our ocean liners might compare 
advantageously with any hotel in the world. 
The writer has conveyed English game, salmon, 
and Devonshire cream to friends in the Weat 
Indies and at the antipodes. It may be remarked 
in passing, however, that certain delicate tropical 
fruits, such as mangoes and avogado pears, will 
not bear transmission; and that fish, though 
remaining perfectly free from any taint, loses 
consistence, and becomes soft in ice. 

In steamers, 80 many alterations are being con- 
stantly made in the engine-room department, that 
the limits of this paper would afford mo scope 
even for the mere enumeration of one-tenth part 
of them, They are, moreover, mostly of a purely 
technical and scientific character, and would pos- 
sess no interest for the general reader. The great 
invention of compound engines, by which the 
same steam is used twice, has reduced the con- 
sumption of coal in big steamships from eighty or 
a hundred tons a day to thirty or thirty-five— 
no trifling consideration, when we remember that 
the cost of that grimy fuel is about two pounds 
Pe ton on the average, at home and abroad. 

any fine sailing-ships have been fitted with 
susilany steam-power for use during the preva- 
lence of head-winds or calms, working a screw, 
which can be disconnected when not required ; 
and most of them over a certain size now carry 
@ steam- oe of some sort on board, to assist 
in the worki xt of ia Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of this is, that it does away with the 
distressing possibility of the supply of fresh water 
ever running short, as it can always be condensed 
from sea-water by the steam apparatus, The 
application of this power in the internal adminis- 
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tration of vessels is also increasing daily. Steam 
winches and cranes hoist up and lower the heavy 
bales with which they are freighted; steam 
capstans lift the anchor, or haul taut the immense 
hawsers that bind the ship to the shore ; ‘sails are 
set and taken in by steam, pumps worked and 
decks washed, yards and derricks raised to their 
posiion, and big guns shifted ; ventilation effected 
y currents of air transmitted through perforated 
pipes, which in case of fire could disc 
water or steam instead, in any direction ; pu 
swung in the tropics, and heating appliances 
supplied in cold regions—all by steam, generated 
at one common source, which an ironclad 
of ten thousand tons on its destructive battle- 
rush, and boils coffee in its pantry at the same 
time. Lastly, there is the appliance for Daria 
by steam—one of the most important of 
One man with a little wheel—a mere toy in 
comparison with the huge double prrencernene 
required for hand-steering—now holds the biggest 
ship on her course ; whereas on the old principle 
rarely less than two under the best circumstances, 
and m bad weather four, six, or eight men were 
necessary to ag ried steady or put the helm 
over quickly. en steam steering-gear was 
first introduced, it was simply applied to the 
wheel mechanism; and the connecting roda, 
chains, and levers remained as before; now, 
however, the steam acts directly on the rudder 
itself, and a great saving of force is effected. 
Noiseless hydraulic cranes are coming into vogue, 
and will prove a relief to those whose ears have 
Leste dinned by the rattle of winchca over- 
ead. 

Swinging saloons, supposed to obviate sear 
sickness, have been tried | j but have not aye 
a success as yet, Gas is more suitable for 
boats in the North Atlantic trade than for 
those which run to the tropics, as it causes 
the cabins, corridors, and saloons to become 
insufferably hot. [Electric bells are now com- 
mon in passenger vessels; and the electric 
light is used in some for illumination below ; 
more frequently it is employed for side, mast- 
head, and other signal lights; and the French 
mail-boats carry a sort of lighthouse on the fore- 
castle head, fitted with powerful radiators and 
reflectors, in which the electric light can be dis- 
played at any moment by pressure of a spring on 
the bridge. This throws a powerful glare on the 
water all around and far ahead, and facilitates 
entrance into harbour on dark nights, recovery 
in case of people overboard, and avoidance of 
collision in thick weather. In certain war-ships, 
the guns are fired by electricity. 

The greatly improved commercial code of 
sina which has taken the place of Marryat’s 
older syatem—though to some extent founded 
on it; the perfect telegraphic communication 
between the bridge and the engine-room; and 
the various automatic tell-tales and indicators 
in different parts of the ship, which not only give 
the dirsotion of her course, her speed, the position 
of her helm, and her deflections from the upright 
or level attitudes in any direction, but enable 
an officer to see at once whether the order he Ge 
to the helgg-nan or enginecrs is obeyed—all these 
must be noted as excellent alterations or additions 
in a ship’s economy ; and not less so, the reg 
tions of the Board of Trade, that sweet little 
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cherub who sits up aloft to watch over the life 
of poor Jack, by making his employers keep 
him decently warmed and fed; allowing him 
a certain amount of space to sleep in; giving him 
lime-juice to keep off the scurvy which his salt 
provisions might induce; ruling the mode and 





manner of his payment, that le may suffer no 
injustice ; providing certain boats and buoys, in 


case he fulls into the sea, or gets wrecked ; paint- 
ane mark on the ship’s side as the limit beyond 
which hig floating home may not be submerged 
by overloading ; supplying im with drugs, lest 
he fall sick ; and, when he musters in sufficient 
number, sending a surgeon with him to look after 
his health. ll these tend-in a measure to 
ameliorate what we have, on former occasions, 
taken leave to speak of as a hard and often 
thankless occupation, 





A STRANGE STORY. 
TOLD BY A LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGYMAN, 
CHAPTER I, 
It was # dark, gloomy evening towards the end of 
November, The rain, as it beat in gusts against 
ty study window, was heard plainly enough, in 
spite of closed shutters and drawn curtains, It 
even came pattering down the chimney, hissing in 


the clear fire, and bespattering the brightness of 


the fender, upon which I rested my slippered feet, 
as in loose coat I leaned luxuriously over its genial 
warmth, I was enjoying a good cup of coffee, and 


congratulating myself at not being obliged to face 


again that night the inclement weather, from 
which I had just entered almost wet through, in 
spite of overcoat and waterproof. 

I had been out many hours, and had ridden over 
many tiles of opel unprotected unsheltered roada ; 
for it was one of my days for parochial visitation. 
I was vicar of a large scattered district in Lincoln- 
shire, in which waa combined a good share of the 
Fen country, and I had very many outlying 
parishioners, I had just returned from a jong 
and tiresome journey to attend a dying person 
in an abode of poverty; and the bright contrast 
of my comfortable little study, with its crimson 
curtains, the blazing fire shining so cheerily on 
the book-shelves, not to speak of the pleasure of 
a change of dry clothes, made me indeed in- 
expressibly thankful for the temporal blessings I 
enjoyed. My little vicarage had never appeared 
happier or warmer to me than it aid that 
evening. No wonder I congratulated myself at 
not being again obliged to face tho soul-chilling 
rain. 

Even while I thus thought, I distinctly heard 
above the gusts of wind and dropping rain, the 
noise of wheels on the gravel of the drive, and 
immediately after, a loud pull at the door-bell. 
Susan, the housemaid, evidently lost no time in 
maning to the door, judging by the rush of cold 
air that penetrated into my snug quarters; and 
from the sound of voices, there seemed to be some 
amount of parleying in the outer hall. I got 
up in consternation, sincerely hoping that this 
might not be another summons to leave home, 

usan put her round rosy face in at the door, 
‘Qh, if you please, sir, here’s a gentleman as wants 
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to see you on business—Mr Pullingtoft, of the 
Marsh End Farm, sir, near Grantham; and he’s 
that wet as won't Jet him wait or send the trap 
to the stable; and he’s a-standing dripping on 
the door-mat,’ 

Of course, I instantly hastened to him; and 
found a tall, stout, burly map, in a shining black 
waterproof, and a broad-brimmed hat, unwind- 
ing a few yards of woollen comforter from around 
his neck. He was so big he made the hall look 
small, and so wet that a fog seemed to surround 
him like a halo, settling like early frost on the 
polished mahogny table. I was aware that 
there was a Mr Pullingtoft in existence, a 
wealthy farmer and cattle-feeder, whom I had 
never seen, as he lived beyond my borders, but. 
whom I rightly judged this man to be. 

‘Sorry to intrude on your valuable time, sir, 
said Mr Pullingtoft, uncoiling, and disclosing a 
large face, with double-chin, a large mouth, large 
white teeth, and small gray eyes of particular 
shrewdness, a red complexion, and most good- 
humoured expression, ‘And more sorry still to 
bring such a wet mess into your nice house; it’s 
8 night not fit for a dog to be out in.’ 

‘Pray, come into a room with a fire, Mr Pulling- 
toft,’ I said ; ‘and let us put the horse in the stable 
and give him arub down. You are not in such 
haste but you can stay while that is being 
done ?? 

‘I haven’t a moment to lose,’ said Mr Pulling- 
toft hastily. ‘I’m behind time now for an 
appointment I have at Boston; but I’ve most 
particularly wanted to sce you, sir, for some time 
past, but haven't been a-nigh your parts; and 
now I’ve come ten mile out of my road a purpose 
to, and such a ten mile! If I hadu’t my carriage- 
lamps alight, I’d have been drowned in the fen 
over and over again; and coming on so slow, 
picking one’s way in a strange road, has thrown 
me back and made me late. Thank ye kindly 
for asking me in; but I can’t do it. So now to 
business.—How many year, sir, have you a been 
parson here now-—ten ?? 

‘Twelve,’ I replied. 

‘Ha! Well, I thought it must have been in 
the old un’s time it was done’ [It was thus he 
referred to my reverend predecessor.] ‘Now, sir, 
mayhap you remember Phoebe Meadows as was 
in the school here? She knows you.’ 

‘To be sure I do, Little Phoobe—a nice good 
gitl, She went to service, I remember, out your 
way, Grantham, two or three years ago’ 

‘She did. But she icft there; and now she’s 
with us; and my wife sets such store by her— 
and, to tell you the truth, so do I—that I’ve come 
to you on her account, Do you happen to know 
Phobe’s story, sir?’ 

Yes—upon a little consideration, I did, I 
was aware that both her parents were dead, and 
that she had been brought up by Mra Kirby, a 
poor old woman in the village, and sent to service 
when strong enough—the old woman very poor, 
and now receiving parish relief. 

‘Right so far, sir. Now, do you happen to 
are! who Phosbe’s uncle is, sir?’ 

*No! 

‘None other than Mr Seth Seruby? 

‘Seth Scruby !’ I was greatly astonished, 

Mr Scruby was the richest farmer in the parish, 
and owner of much land in it, as well as of 
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another estate, north of Lincoln. Well might I 
be surprised, and rather incredulous regarding 
what I heard. 

‘It is trae,” continued Mr Pullingtoft, as if 
reading the doubt my face expressed. ‘Though 
it only came to my knowledge a few months ago, 
by chance-like, when I asked what her surname 
might be, “Meadows?” said I. “I know that 
name; it’saSpalding name, There was a miserly 
old farmer there that wouldn’t insure, and he was 
burnt out and ruined.”—“That was my granl- 
father, sir,” said Phasbe, “I often heard my poor 
father speak of it, when I was a very little girl.”— 
So this led me on to make inquiries ; for 1 knew 
Ned Meadows made a runaway match with Jane 
Scruby—and Jane’s futher never forgave them, 
Now, do you see it?” 

‘But surely, Mr Pullingtoft, in common huma- 
nity, had Mr Scruby known his niece to be left in 
poverty, he would have provided for her, Here 
she has lived in his own parish until two years 
ago; and how is it that old Mrs Kirby never told 
me of this fact ?’ 

‘Can’t tell,’ rejoined the burly farmer, shaking 
his comforter, preparatory to putting it on again, 
*There are some things one can’t understand, 
Anyway, it seems that this precious uncle has 
never in all his life so much as acknowledged the 
existence of his niece. The poor little thing tells 
me that both her dead father and old Mrs Kirby 
told her always to run out of his way when she 
saw him coming; and so she always did, and she 
still looks with fear and trembling when his name 
is mentioned, It seems that, old Seruby having 
turned his back on his daughter, his son Seth 
dutifully keeps up his father’s intontions.—But 
now, sir, as time flies, I’1l come to the gist of the 
matter, and cut a long story short Old Scruby 
died without leaving a will.’ 

§ How did you learn this?’ I asked. 

‘Lord bless you, it’s a fact, known to all the 
country round, that a will never was found; and 
Seth Scruby being the only son, came in for 
everything. Now, eir, what I ask is this; Could 
old Scruby’s daughter Jane be deprived of her 
legal share in her father’s movables, simply by 
her brother taking possession of everything? If 
there was no will, and if she was entitled to her 
portion of her father’s movable estate, why, then, 
isn’t Phobe, this child of hers, provided for} 
Tell me that!’ 

A new light now dawned upon me, 
there was some reason in the question, 
Pullingtoft went on: 

‘This child has never been acknowledyed, as 
far os I sce; for what reason, I should like to 
know. Old Scruby didn’t like a poor son-in- 
law, no more than I should myself; but then, 
Jane was an only daughter; and she wasn’t 
the first girl that has married a handsome lad 
with no brains; and what business is it of 
Scth Seruby’s to carry on the grudge against his 
dead sister? I tell you, sir, it goes sore against 
my grain and my wife's to see a girl as good 
as my own children, as far as family goes, wheel- 
ing the perambulator and waiting on us, So 
T am now determined to have a bit of a fight 
for it at law; and I’ve come to ask you to 
be so good as to copy me out the certificate of 
Jane Scruby’s marriage with Edward Meadows ; 
for it was at your church they were married by 


Certainly 
Mr 


the old vicar, and I'll take it to my solicitor at 
Grantham,’ 

‘I'll get it you with great pleasure, and send it 
by post.’ 

‘Ah! but you see, sir, I want to take it back 
with me, Now, could you get it at once? I stay 
to-night at Boston ; and will call for it to-morrow 
morning at six, on my road home, if you would 
have it ready, and just leave it out, You see, sir, 
I want to set about it at once,’ 

Yes, certainly, I would do it, 

It was not a pleasant prospect to get up at five 
in the morning to go over to the cold church ; but 
after the inconvenience and trouble Mr Pullingtoft 
was taking in so good a cause, I was ashamed 
to hesitate, and therefore fairly promised. The 
worthy farmer hereupon laid down two wet half- 
crowns on the hall-table, as a fee for searching the 
register, but which I insisted he should take up 
again, to go towards the cause of the orphan, 
Once more I begged him to take some refresh. 
ment; but this he declined. We shook hands 
heartily at parting, 

When I opened the hall-door, a gust of wind 
brought in a torrent of rain and sleet, the draught 
almost extinguishing the lamp suspended over 
our heads, ‘he darkness was so intense, that it 
was some little time before I could dimly dis- 
tinguish the outline of the horse, covered by a rug, 
and holding its head low down. The oil-lamps 
in the wagonette bumed but dimly; the black 
oilskin cover which the farmer had thrown over 
his trap, made it assume the form of a gigantic 
coffin, a blacker spot on the black backyround, 
Mr Pullingtoft climbed into his vehicle; and 
it was with great admiration of the worthy 
man’s devotion to the cause of the orphan, 
that I saw him drive away into the rain and 
darkness. 

I returned to my comfortable seat by the fire, 
my mind occupied by the tale I had heard, and 
tried to recall the people ho had spoken of as I 
found them on first coming to the neighbourhood, 
Old Mrs Kirby lived in a small cottage a mile or 
so from the village, She had at that time a poor 

ouny man, who was slowly dying of consumption, 
iving with her—some sort of relation, I always 
thought, He would come to church on fine Sun- 
day afternoons, leading his little girl Phoebe by the 
hand—a pretty little gentle thing, who afterwards 
caine to the school, and was a favourite with 
every one, As the woman grew older, times 
had become harder, The few chickens she reared, 
and the honey from her hive, were insufficient for 
their support, ‘The little girl at an early age went 
to service at some distance, and the old woman 
had to fall back upon parish relief. I had often 
been to sea her; but she was a remarkably reticent 
and somewhat surly old woman; and she had 
never told me that little Phabe had gone to 
live at Mr Pullingtoft’s, nor that a relationshi 
existed between the girl and tho rich firmer 
Scruby. 

Then, again, Mr Scruby. Ho was never, 
although a churchwarden, a particular favourite 
of mine. He was a hard man, with a hard face, 
that did not, changa its expression when he spoke ; 
a clever man, ond a mean - He drove by 
bargains, and prospered, and seldom gave 
charities, ‘Although he “farmed much land and 
fattened his cattle at Coryton, in my neigh- 
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Hurrying to the church-door as fast as I could, I 
shaded the candle with my hand and looked out, 
but could see noting, and the night was too 
stormy for ome to hear footeteps outside, 

I cannot describe the weird, agitated feeling that 
took possession of me as I re-entered the church, 
If some one had really been in the church, as I 
was inclined to believe, what had been his object ? 
Could it have been robbery or some other form of 
sacrilege ? or had my own life been in danger? I 
felt nervous and faint, and for a few minutes was 
obliged to sit down in the nearest pew. 

But I would not allow such weakness to affect 
me ; 80, shaking off this unpleasant feeling, which 
I may say was altogether new to me, I boldly 
walked to Scruby’s pew once more and entered it, 
It had a damp, mouldy smell, and the old chintz- 
covered cushions and drapery looked faded and 
musty. There were an old Bible and two old 
Hymn-books in a corner, where the rich farmer 
was wont to sit, a little beyond his proud help- 
mate, But I could see nothing to account for the 
presence of any one there that night; and while 
certain that some one must have opencd that 
pew-door after I had seen it shut, I gave up 
puzzling over it for the time, determining to 
return and examine the church again by day- 
light. Anyhow, it was with a feeling of great 
relief that 1 got outside, locked the door, and 
sped as fast as I could through the churchyard. 
In afew minutes, I was once more in my study, 
leaning over the blazing coals, and feeling as if 
just awakened from some unpleasant dream. 
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‘Sue és a beauty ; ain’t she, sir? You may goa 
long day’s journey afore you meets wi’ the likes o’ 
*er, I can tell you. Now, give me your candid 
opinion, sir; what do you think she is?’ 

The speaker, who stood under the grim shadow 
of Newgate Prigon, was a blind man, with a quaint, 
chestless, backboneless sort of body, propped in- 
securely on @ pair of the weakest-looking legs I 
over saw ; @ man who was most assuredly ‘limp’ 
in his construction. But above his body there 
was a very intelligent face, albeit the complexion 
was a half-and-half mixture of freckles and dirt. 
The features were pinched and hungry-looking ; 
but the mouth was sympathetic, the lips seeming 
ready to express any emotion of pleasure or of 
pain; but the eyes, alas! useless to their owner. 
Lanky red hair hung on each side of the face 
in the same slovenly way as lanky, very shabby 
clothes hung on his poor shrunken form. In 
front of this man was a small wooden tray, su- 
ported by a narrow atrap, which passed round his 
neck, His right hand rested on this tray, from 
which it occasionally picked a watch-key, or shirt- 
stud or pencil, which it then held for a minute or 


two, pitifully appealing for custom to the passers- | 
by; while round his left was tied one end of a | 


very stout string, to the other end of which was 
attached ‘the beauty,’ 


Attracted by the appearance of the blind man, I | 
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had stopped to have a chat with him ; and it was 
during the course of our quiet colloquy that the 
foregoing interrogatories were made. Strange to 
say, the questions were both of them difficult to 
answer ; and as [ looked at the subject of them, I 
felt like a matriculating student longing for a 
erib ;’ for I wished to pass a creditable examina- 
tion, in order to ingratiate myself with the master 
of the model of this ‘ portrait,’ and I really hardly 
knew how to do so while adhering strictly to the 
truth. 

*She ts a beauty; ain’t she?’ was the first 
question ; but when I looked down and saw lying 
in the right angle made by the wall and the pave- 
ment something which looked like a yard of good- 
sized drain-pipe, covered with dirty sacking, from 
one end of which protruded a black-and-white 
head—not unlike that chalk-wagging head which 
is the chief attraction in a diabolical animal sold 
as a toy rabbit in poor neighbourhoods--while a 
very Jong black-and-white tail protruded from the 
other end, and Jay along the ground like a curious 
piece of piebald rope, I found a difficulty in giving 
the desired affirmative answer. And then question 
number two came tripping up the heels of gue: 
number one, aud it was fortunate it did so, for 
was thereby considerably helped. 

What do you think she is?? 

Of course I was bound to believe that ‘she’ was 
adog. Here was the blind man, hero the string, 
and what else could the remainder be but a dog ? 
But as to the kind of dog it was, 1 am sure that 
the whole committee of the Kennel Club would 
have failed to decide that; and how could I be 
expected to know more than those learned 
ones ? 

I made a rush, and passed my ‘ Little-go exam.’ 
in blind men’s dogs triumphantly, as I answered, 
fearlessly and peer f * A very fine creature indeed ; 
no particular breed; but, I should say, good all 
round ; a capital companion, and evidently knows 
a thing or two.’ 

‘Knows a thing or two ; you're right, sir; she 
knows everything, There ain’t nothin’ as I sez to 
my missus, there ain’t nothin’ as she sez to me, as 
that “Dot” down there dow’t know. Wherever I 

10es, she knows why it is as I goes there. When 
i stops at ’ome, she guesses rheumatics! as pro- 
perly as I fvels ’em. There never was a more 
cleverer dog; an’ in all things she’s as good as a 
‘uman ; better, I think, than most ’umaus, for she 
knows ’ow to ‘old ’er tongue, an’ you can’t say 
that quite truly o’ most o’ the women an’ men as 
I know.’ 

‘Dot, hearing herself thus ranked above human 
beings in point of intelligence, roused herself, and 
four long lean legs emerged from the sacking, 
stretched themselves to their full Jength both 
‘fore and aft,” and then, with great display of 
leverage, slowly raised up the whole of the 
canvas cover some fifteen inches from the ground. 
The drab drapery did not cling in classic folds 
so the figure of the fair ‘Dot, and there she 
atood, revealed in the open day, as strange & 
canine combjnation as ever mortal eyes lighted 


‘upon, 
‘There she is” continued the blind man, as be 


felt the agitation of the string caused by the 
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animal moving—‘there she is, Look at er now! 
What do you think of that? Ain’t that artful? 
An’ 50 like a ’ooman! She ‘ears a little praise, 
an’ at once she wants to show you ’ow well she 
deserves it.’ 

‘ How old is she?’ I asked. 

‘Well, sir, we mustn't talk about that; she 
doesn’t like it” And as the master answered thus, 
the dog stuck one of her fore-legs straight out, and 
prodded me on the knee, as much as to say: ‘You 
rude man, don’t ask such questions;’ and she 
waved her tail about—I can’t say she wagged it, 
for it was too long for wagging—as if asking: 
‘Aren't you going to give us a copper? What's 
the use of your stopping here, if you’re not?” 

But I was not going just then, even to please 
the impatient ‘Dot ;’ and I asked the blind man 
to tell me how she had been trained to lead him 
about, And he told me. 

It seems that the poor fellow has a friend, who 
must be an original in his way. This friend 
carpenters all day, and spends his evenings 
in training dogs for blind clients, As far as 
I could make out, the plan pursued is this: 
Blind men, however poor they may be, have a 
certain number of places to which in the course 
of their daily life they desire to go for business, 
begging, or pleosure purposes; and those who, 
possessing the advantage of the acquaintance 
of the carpenter referred to, wish for a doz to 
pilot them safely to these places, give the trainer 
a list of them. The carpenter having found 
a likely four-legged pupil, arranges that a nice 
little feed shall be prepared at one of these 
places on a given occasion, or several given occa- 
sions; and then, having put the poor animal on 
short allowance, he sets olf with it for that place, 
first informing it where it is going, and continuing 
to remind it all the way of the name of the place. 
Arrived at their journey’s end, the dog is well 
fed ; and it connects the meal with the name ; and 
under proper conditions will, if it is an apt pupil, 
always go to the same place again when told to 
do 80, 

This, or something like this, was at anyrate the 
way in which Dot had been trained; and that 
she would have passed very high in any London 
Local Examination for dogs, I can safely affirm. 

Dogs have, however, as we all know, disposi- 
tions as well as talents; and althongh the latter 
are easy to discover, the former are often_some- 
what inscrutable. And so it was with Dot, as 
the following incident will exemplify. 

*You must know, sir,’ said my friend the blind 
man, on another occasion to that already referred 
to, and when I had become quite well acquainted 
with him and Dot—‘you must know, I’ve got 
a brother who, though ’e is my brother, I must 
say isa moet out-an’-out scamp, 'E’s got a good 
trade, bricklayin’; but ’e won't work steady at 
it. One day on an’ two days off, that’s "is line ; 
an’ it ain’t a line as pays, of course. But ’e’s got 
& wife, as nice a little oman og ever stept; an’ it 
was more along of er that I’ad Kensin’ton, where 
they both lives, drammed into Dot’s ’ead, so that 
I might go an’ see ’em from time totime. An’ I 
used to go pretty reg’lar ; but the visits were by 
no means nice to make, for there was always 
somethin’ uncomfor’ble ‘appened; sometimes a 
row between ’im and ‘er, sometimes between ‘im 
an’ me, an’ at last there was words between all 
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three on us at once; eo I made up my mind as 
I would scratch Kensin’ton off my list, an’ leave 
them as lives there to shift for theirsel ves. 

‘One o’ the pleasantest places as I go to, I must 
tell you, is at Kennin’ton, close to the Hoval; 
an’ what takes me over there is to sce an old lady 
who is very good to all blind folks, me in parti- 
c'lar; an’ whenever I goes, I gets a good blow- 
out, an’ somethin’ in my pocket to “pay my 
fore’ome,” as the old lady calls it-—only she knows 
que well as it goes to the ’ousekeepin’ expenses. 

ell, I’d been ‘avin’ rather a bad time of it a 
little while ago—since I see you last—an’ I 
thought I'd go over an’ see my good Kennin’ton 
friend ; an’ last Tuesday fortnight, I puts on my 
best: coat, an’ after breakfast i tells my missus 
where I was a-goin’, an’ I gets Dot well in ’and 
for a start, an’ I sez to ’er, sez I, “Kennin'ton !” 
At least I was goin’ to say “Kennin’ton ;” but 
when I got as far as “Ken,” I catches a great 
sneeze, an’ the rest o’ the word was lost, 

‘Dot an’ I sets out; an’ we goes all right from 
Somers Town, where I lives, across the Euston 
Road, down Gower Street, across New Oxford 
Street, down Endell Street as far as Long Acre. 
But when we come to the corner o’ Long Acre, 
Dot, instead o’ goin’ across the street, an’ so down 
Bow Street for Waterloo Bridge, turns sharp to 
the right, an’ lugs me some yards up Long Acre 
afore I knew what she was up to, I tries to pull 
‘er back; but she gets quite obstinate, an’ wont 
listen to a word I’ve got to say, but drags me on 
at a killin’ pace, all along Cranbourne Street, right 
as far as Regent Circus, Piccadilly, ’Ere she ‘ad 
to stop a minute because o’ the difficulty in 
crossin’, an’ I takes the hopportunity to speak to 
’er quiet like; that is to say, as well as I could 
in the noiso there always is about that part. She 
wouldn’t let me pull ’er in to talk to ’er proper 
an’ close, for she’s stronger uor me, an’she kep’ 
the string quite taut. I told’er most solemnly as 
I wanted to go to Kennin’ton ; but she wouldn’t 
fear of it, Now, what wasI to do? I knew by 
this time what she was up to. She was off to that 
brother o’ mine at Kensin’ton; an’ I, who ’ad 
vowed never to go near the place any more, was 
bein’ conveyed there entirely against my will! It 
was ’orrid ! an’ the pace she went too ; a ’Ammer- 
smith ’bus, in which I went once, is nothin’ to it! 
All along Piccadilly, all through Knightsbridge, 
was I dragged by that there Dot, an’ we never 
stops until she pulls up at the greengrocer's shop 
whero Bill—that’s my Another lives No sooner 
did we stop, than I ’eard a yoice which cut me to 
the ‘art. I¢ was Nancy, my sister-in-law, who 
comes runnin’ out an’ flings ’erself on me, a-cryin’, 
“O Tom, ’ow good o’you to come, “Ere’s Bill got’s 
leg broke, an’ took to ’orspital, an’ a man’s in pos- 
session o’ our room for the rent!”—“ Well, lam 
blessed,” sez I; “’ere’s a rum go, An’ what are you 
a-goin’ to do ?”—“I don’t know,” sez she, “Can't 
you ’elp us?”-—Well, I turna the matter over in 
my mind presently, an’ I tells Dot to go ’ome. 
She went ‘ome; an’ the nex’ day we goes right 
enough to Kennin’ton, an’ the day after to Ken- 
sin’ton once more, an’ the man was paid out, an’ 
Nancy was free.’ 

At the end of this curious recital, Dot, who 
looked at this epoch like one of Pharach’s lean 
kine, reared herself on her hind-legs, nearly 
dragging her master down, as she tried to seo 
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Custer Jorma, THE ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN ‘SPECIAL 


what a harmless City waiter had on a lunch tray 
which he was carrying to a neighbouring office ; 
and as I said ‘Good-bye’ to the master, I quite 
fell in love with the dog, 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN 
‘SPECIAL’ 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
FIRST PAPER. 


THE profession of journalism in the United States 
partakes of a character of individuality unknown 
im England. If we except George Augustus Sala, 
James Greenwood, and one or two others—war 
correspondents not counting—we can find no 
English journalist who fully answers the require- 
ments of an American ‘special.’ He must be 
able to undergo excessive fatigue and hunger, 
and assume as many characters as Proteus, if 
need be, at a inoment’s notice. When his work 
is done, he must rush back to his office, no 
matter how long he has been out, and dash off 
his ‘copy’ ere he retires to rest. 

Politics, the drama, vigorous description, and 
even religion, must in turn be the subjects of 
his pen. When ‘on the war-path,’ his ingenuity 
must stand a severe strain, in order to devise 
the means of ferreting out news and stealing a 
march on his contemporaries. The New York 
Herald, for example, pays immense sums for 
exclusive news, and should its ‘special’ prove 
himself worthy, never grudges him the sinews 
of war, Some ten years ago, the writer received 
from it five hundred dollars and expenses for 
exclusive facts relative to the Newfoundland 
fisheries, the collection of which took him barely 
amonth. The Herald was threatened at the time 
with no less than twelve lawsuits by enraged 
‘bulls’ who found the market suddenly going 
dead against them. The Herald, however, stond 
by ‘the chatterings of an irresponsible bohemian,’ 
and invited them to test their grievances, if they 
were so disposed. Needless to add they did not 
pick up the gauntlet, and the new commercial 
treaty—the fish-treaty, as it was called—was 
indirectly the result. 

The American special enjoys numerous privi- 
leges. He may travel ‘dead head,’ or without 

aying his fare, from Golden Gate to Nantucket 
Shoals in common ‘with those other bohcmians 
the Pinte and Blackfoot; but I believe these 
latter only enjoy this luxury on the Central 
Pacific. Hotels are glad of him at a reduced 
price; and in most cases he is made a pre- 
sent of his Dill, mine host being aware that 
he may get more than its value back in some 
cunningly worded description. He marches into 
the theatres on the free-list ; and stalks through 
a crowd of policemen at a fire, as a a 
rushes through the unopposing waters, Indeed, 
the writer remembers one case in which a 
special was arrested amongst some hundreds of 
other citizens at a gambling resort, and was 
immediately released by the police court judge 
with an apology, while he censured the paryeant 
in charge of the raid. ‘The mere fact of Mr 
So-and-so’s having been there, ought to have 
been sufficient evidence to you that he was there 
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in the execution of his duty,’ said the judge to 
the crest-fallen executive, 
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There was some ground of excuse for this, sad 
as it may appear to the English reader, from 
the fact, that in all criminal cases the specials 
run the police hard in ferreting out the truth ; 
and in some instances the case is ‘worked up’ 
in a daily journal before they know the full 
details at headquariers. Often and often the 
writer has seen a bafiled detective accost on 
enterprising special, and in a mournful tone 
ask him if he knew anything. Instances have 
been known, notably in the Nathan murder case 
—which is still a mystery—in which it was freely 
alleged that the police themselves set to work to 
batile newspaper-men. 

The remarkable coolness of the special in time 
of peril is also worthy of note. Witness a case 
in point, On the ever-to-be-remembered twelfth 
of July, when the Fenians of New York turned 
out some thirty thousand strong, resolved that 
three hundred Orangemen should not parade the 
streets, as they had done on the previous St 
Patrick’s Day, the Empire City witnessed a 
scene of carnage which is never likely to be scen 
again. Protected by the ninth, seventh, sixty- 
ninth—an Irish regiment—and one or two other 
militia regiments, these three hundred men 
marched past the pread Opera-house surrounded 
by a yelling multitude, who fired revolvers 
and darkened the air with brickbats. At last, 

atience ceased to be a virtue. Several soldiers 
nad already fallen desperately wounded. The 
Colonel halted his men, and gave them orders 
to fire at the mob. 

The writer was one of a numerous band of 
speciala—specially sworn in os constables— 
amongst the mob. A friend in the ranks shouted 
‘Look out—we are puing to fire!’ a waming 
which was sufficient to cause him to throw himeelf 
flat on his face. The mob vanished, leaving the 
space clear; and while he was wondering how to 
get out of the dilemma, what was his surprise 
at secing Pember of the New York Times, in the 
midst of the fire, calmly roll himself over on his 
side, produce his note-book, and go from one 
wounded man to another, jotting down his name, 
his age, where he lived, und the nature of his 
hurt. This, while bullets were flying, and unfor- 
tunate specials were menaced by the military on 
one side and the furious mob on the other. This 
reckless exposure of life and limb was in order 
that the journal Pember represented might be 
the first to have ‘List of the Killed and Wounded !’ 
on its bulletin boards. 

So much for pluck. Now for wit. But 
the cases are so numerous, that it is difficult to 
know where to choose. When the Siamese twins 
died, Philadelphia surgery had the honour of 
dissecting them; and wnder the peculiar cir- 
cumstances—-one having died of horror con- 
sequent on his brother’s dcath—the public were 
in a fever-heat of expectation to learn whether 
they could have existed apart. Various were 
the artifices resorted to iy the specials to 
min 9 knowledge of thin fact, the doctors 
faving sternly declared that they would not 
admit the press, as it looked like pandering to 
the morbid appetite of the public. Medical stu- 
dents and fujj-blown doctors with duly ‘viséd’ 
certificates from other cities increased to an alarm- 
ing extent. Hospital porters were offered pre- 
miums to vacate thaik positions for one day only. 
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Bot all was of no avail; the doctors closed the 
doors, and the operation began. At its conclusion, 
it was ascertained that the twins could have 
undergone a successful severance in life, At 
that interesting moment, or in the debate which 
followed, one of the doctors observed an unusually 
life-like hue upon @ subject waiting for dissection. 
But what was his horror, and indeed the horror 
of them all, as the remark fell from his lips, 
to observe the corpse suddenly jump up and 
make for the door. He opened it in time and 
fled, followed by the enraged doctora. A cab 
was waiting outside, and into this ped the 
moet corpse, to be driven like mad to the 
railway station, where the complacent special 
safely arrived with the knowledge that he had 
made a big ‘ beat.’ 

Another, though not so startling a case was 
the impudence of ‘Joe? H-—, who having 
been thrust with his male companions out of 
& woman’s suffrage meeting, returned half an 
hour afterwards as a female delegate from New 
ire, and was requested to take the vice 
chair! It was not until the meeting was half over, 
and Joe, in the enthusiasm of the moment, forgot 
his trick of voice, that the fraud was discovered, 
and he was forced to fly from the room, pursued 
by indignant amazons. Joe subeeuently distin- 

ished himself by bringing about the memorable 

Blue Monday,’ in which New York was for three 
days in @ state of revolution, and the newspaper 
offices were filled with soldiers, while their editors 
‘were under arrest. Joe languished at Fort Lafa- 
yette for this; and had it not been for the im- 
mense political influence of his friends, would 
have been shot. 

Thus much by way of showing the pluck and 
wit required by a special; and now for o per- 
sonal reminiscence or two. 

In the summer of 1873, 2 man appeared at 
the office of the journal on which the writer 
was then engaged, and stated that having gone 
down to Connecticut to assert his claim to some 
property left him by his father, he had been 
arrested at the instance of his relatives, and 
transferred to the Middletown Lunatic Asylum. 
He had made his escape ; and, ira daunted, 
was going down again to press his claim. He 
wished the aid of a powerful journal in case he 
should a second time be locked up. His state- 
ments were so alarming, that it was resolved to 
send a special to ferret out the system by which a 
citizen could suddenly be deprived of his liberty. 
A week after his departure, as nothing more was 
heard of him, the writer received orders to work 
up the case, 

‘But first of all? said the managing editor, 
Swe must be able to get you back in New York 
State on requisition, in case you get locked up; 
for, if Pps get entangled in the meshes of the 
State of Connecticut Blue laws, it would tnke even 
a Philadelphia lawyer months to get you clear.’ 

Accordingly, the writer went up to police 
headquarters, and while talking to his old 
friend the Chief of Police, contrived to pick 
the pocket of Sergeant A——; for which he was 
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peony arrested, and the proof of his guilt 
ing found on him, conveyed to a cell. A 
low had been carelessly Ieft unfastened. 


The special lost no time in getting out of it and 
making his way to the railway station, whence 


he was ly carried to the State of Con- 
necticut, Stamford was the place in which the 
alleged lunatic had been last heard of; and accord- 
ingly Stamford became the base of operations. 
Before the evening was out, the special found that 
the escaped lunatic had been re-apprehended ; and 
that ‘the first select man, with the alleged 
lunatic’s brother, and a lawyer, had been the 
means of getting him out of the way, and 
were interested in keeping him out of sight. 
‘The first select man’ answers to an English 
justice of the peace, and held in his hands an 
amount of power which was simply alarming. 
By an. old law, he could order the commitment 
of a vagrant to the State prison for so many 
weeks; but should a doctor certify that the 
vagrant was not ae serie for his acts, he could 
be sent to the Middlctown Lunatic Asylum, 
there to be detained until the commission which 
examined cases quarterly decided that he was 
not insane. The State paid half his expenses, 
his relative the other half. Now, it so happened 
that the first select man in this case was also a 
duly qualified practitioner. He had merely as a 
doctor to certify to the man’s insanity, and in 
his magisterial capacity to commit him. The 
two respectable citizens who were required by 
the Act to testify to the fact that the person 
was a fit subject for incarceration were the 
alleged lunatic’s brother and his brother's 
lawyer. These facts were ascertained by a 
purely American process known as inter 
viewing, and deadly indecd it is in finding 
out truth. It must be borne in mind that 
the various persons interested were interviewed 
separately on one pretence or other, and their 
answers taken down on the reportorial note-book 
as soon as uttered. Patches of conversation taken 
here and there made in the aggregate very 
damaging testimony against tlemselves, 

The writer will never forget the sounds of 
tage which greeted his ears at the old Homestead 
~—the property in dispute—when the virago, who 
had been pouring forth her account of ‘the 
doings,’ under the impression that he was the 
first, select man’s clerk, suddenly discovered, by 
the arrival of her brother, that it was ‘a pizen- 
press feller.’ Some two hours previous, he him- 
self had opened his mouth rather too much, 
believing that he spoke to a Jand-speculator who 
had come to him from his lawyer, and had onl: 
just been undeceived by him. indeed, had it 
not been for the presence of a loaded revolver, 
a pitchfork which the man picked up might have 
cut short the writer’s career. The next move was 
to rush down to New Haven and get a lawyer 
to take out a writ of habeas corpus. While that 
was pending, Middletown was visited, and the 
chief of police taken into confidence. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come to write up that sink 
of iniquity,’ he said ; ‘some of the goings-on there 
are awful.’ 

‘How am I to get in?’ demanded the writer. 
‘T must see the unfortunate man; for I fear 
that now they know there is some one on the 
track, they may try to make him mad. I have 
heard of such things,’ 

‘Tl fix it, he replied ; ‘they can’t refuse me.’ 
This proved to be the case ; and by pretendi 
that he had a message from the alleged lunatic’s 
sieter, the writer was enabled to see him, But 
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there deception ended ; for the unfortunate man | satisfaction of seeing two detectives come with 
fell on his knees in a passion of joy, crying, |a requisition for him, on’ a ge of pocket- 
‘God bless you, sir; I knew you would not | picking at New York; and h was the laugh 


let me be buried alive and tortured out of my 
mind.’ 
‘Tortured out of your mind 2” 


*Yes, sir. Because I got angry, they pre- 
tended I was dangerous, and clapped me in 
the strait-jacket in a dark cell.’ 


‘It is only due to you, sir,’ the writer said, 
ee age hee) ‘to tell you that far 
from being a tion of this man, I am a re- 
porter of the ——, bent on exposing the nefarious 

tices which have resulted in this man’s 
imprisonment ; and I warn you that any ill 
treatment of him will be at your peril? 

‘This deception is most unfair, responded the 

overnor, a benevolent-looking man. ‘The man 
is a dangerous lunatic.’ 

At that moment, the alleged lunatic called the 
special over, and in an agitated manner gave him 
a piece of paper, on which a used stamp was 
pinned. ‘Take it, he said; ‘I was going to 
throw it out of the window.’ 

Slippi it in his pocket, the special bade 
him keep his courage up, and took his leave. 

To his astonishment and disgust, when he 
examined the paper, it read as follows : 


To the Porz, No. 1 Printing House Square, 
New York.—I um in Purgatory. Get me out, or 
the Queen will never forgive you.—A. LINCOLN. 


This was a crusher, Clearly, one who could 
write such nonsense must be mad, after all. 
There was nothing for] it but to go back to 
New York, and confess that one had been on a 
wildgoose chase. The chief's dictum put a new 
face on the r:atter, ‘He may be mad) said 
he ; ‘but there’s villainy in it somewhere, Any- 
how, I can give you facts enough about the place 
to make people open their eyes.’ 

Under the fear that the habeas corpus would 
be too slow in its operation, and that in the 
meanwhile the unfortunate prisoner might he 
driven mad, the special resolved to return to 
Stamford, and by threats of exposure compel 
his release. On the following morning, he pre- 
sented himself at the office and stated his case, 
accompanying the same with an intimation that 
it would be as well for the parties to ‘knuckle 
under.’ 

‘Have you any fixed residence in Stamford?’ 
demanded the lawyer. 

ni 2 


0. 

‘T should like to know that you are a duly 
authorised agent of the paper you mention. 
Will you show me your pers? 

The special explained that he had none: at 
the same time informing the lawyer that he 
might ascertain for himself by wiring to the 
editor of the journal in question. 

‘I know nothing about the State of New 
York, replied the Slairver ‘the State of Con- 
necticut is good enough for me ; and by the law, 


i are a in ilty of an attempt at 
lack-mail. You wish you'd never entered 
this State, young fellow.’ 


Two constables were in waiting, as the pele 
ap’ ce had been anticipated. He was hauled 
ore ‘the first select man,’ and by him sent into 


“custody. But ere the week was out, he had the 





at headquarters when he related his adventures, 
With the exposures that followed, this article 
has nothing to do; but the extraordinary part 
et remains to be told. Some New York 
awyers took ce the case; and the alleged 
lunatic, who in the meantime made “Tis 
escape from the asylum, received ten thousand 
dollars ; while his brother and the lawyer were 
indicted for conspiracy, and convicted. A year 
after that, the alleged lunatic went really mad 
in Chicago, after relating his adventures to a 
reporter of the Chicago Tribune. 
ether he was always mad, as his relations 
declared, or whether the excitement proved too 
much for him, the reader must judge. The 
probabilities are that he was one of a numerous 
not over-strong-brained class of men who get 
along well enough if they are let alone. There 
is one thing certain, however—if the writer had 
been consigned to that horrible asylum, he would 
not have answered for his own sanity at the end 
of a month, 


THE MAHWA TREE, 


Tats is one of the Indian food-trees. The name 
is spelled in a varicty of ways, Mhowa, Malwah, 
and as above Mahwa, and is applied not onl 
to the Bassia latifolia, but to B. aapaed and B, 
longifolia, which also bear edible fruits. The 
singularity of the pena vonsists in the fact, that 
not only is the fruit catable, but the fleshy 
deciduous corollas are also largely employed by 
the natives of India for the same purpo 
constituting in point of fact a staple, and inde 
sometimes the only article of diet available for 
the very poorest classes during some months of 
the year. The tree is not unlike our oak in 
form, size, and the colouring of the foliage; it 
ws from thirty to forty fect high; ‘flowers 
in the months of March and April; is found in 
nearly every part of Central India, and is culti- 
vated in other districts, but not so largely as 
it might be, considering its valuable properties, 
The flowers ripen towards the end. of February 
or beginning March, the corollas becoming 
fleshy and tinged with the juices they secrete, 
They then adually loosen from the calyx, an 
falling to the ground, are carefully gathered by 
the natives—women and children being chiefly 
employed in this business. They start in the 
early morning from their villages, carrying bas- 
kets and a supply of water for the day's use, to 
where the Mahwa trees grow. 
Just before the blossoms are ready to fall, the 
grass is burnt away in a circle from beneath the 
trees, in order that none of the precious blossoma 
may be hidden by it, and so lost. The gleaners 
of the Mahwa Gay yemain in the neighbourhood 
of the treca all day, collecting and aepie b 
turns, and return home at night laden with spo’ 
When the glcaners have come from a long cpr 
they often make a temporary encampment 
huts, formed of branches of trees, and live on 
the ground until they have collected all the 
flowers. They never strip the trecs entirely of 
blossoms ; in good seasons, each tree will produce 
from two to three hundrel pounds of flowers; 
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and a good many are allowed to remain to seed 
themselves. 

The natives clear a piece of ground in front 
of their huts, and on this spread out the flowers 
to ory Ja the sun. When quite dry, they are 
reddish brown in colour, and have shrunk to 
ebout three-fourths of their ordinary size, and 
lose at least half their weight. 

The tree is a hardy one, and even in poor ground 
flourishes well. It could therefore be cultivated 
on Jand which would not yield ordi crops. 
The trees are rented, and the rent varies with 
various circumstances, such as their abundance in 
the district, and the quality of the previous rice 
harvest. Mr V. Ball, of the Geological Survey, 
says that in the Murpa district the prices paid 
for permission to collect vary from twopence to 
four shillings ; and from one hundred and twenty 
to four hundred and eighty pounds per rupee— 
two shillings—is the price paid for the saved 
crop. Very often the exchange is made in kind, 
in salt or rice; the merchants then give a small 
qoanety of aalt, and six or eight 
lor a maund—cighty pounds—of Mahwa. During 
the time of the famine in Manbhoom, the average 
price of Mahwa was twenty-four pounds for one 
rupee, 

‘wo maunds of Mahwa are said to be enough 
for a month’s food for a family of five. It is 
not generally eaten alone, however, but mixed 
with different sceds, those of the Shorea robusta, 
the sdi tree; and very often rice is added also. 
When dried, Mahwa flowers rather resemble 
inferior figs. When fresh, they have a sweet taste, 
but a by no means agrecable odour. The fruit 
succeeds the }lossoms, It is about the size of ao 
very smell apple; and the kernels contain oil, 
which is of an inferior colour and rancid taste, 
but is very generally used by the poorer natives 
for lighting purposes, as well as for COE TEg 5 
and it is also applied externally as a remedy 
sea wounds, sores, and cutaneous diseases gene- 
rally. 

The freshly dried flowers yield, on distillation, 
a very intoxicating spirit, called by the natives 
daru, It is usually diluted with from five to 
ten times its bulk of water, and is then offered 
for sale at about a penny per quart. Its smell, 
which is most offensive, cannot, even by the most 
careful distillation, be wholly got rid of. The 
natives, however, do not seem to mind it in the 
least ; and even British soldiers acquire a taste 
for the liquor in time, though they generally 
hold their noses while drinking it. One hundred- 
weight of flowers is said to yield from four to six 
gallons of proof-spirit. The very carefully dis- 
tilled and rectified spirit is put into oak-caska, 
becomes of a yellowish colour with keeping, 
and is said to be little inferior to the best Trish 
whisky. 

The oil is manufactured from the seeds by 
bruising, rubbing, and subjecting them to heavy 

ressure, It ie a coarse sort of oil; but in the 
manufacture of one is largely used in the country, 
and also for candles. For that purpose, it would 
be worth in England from twenty-five to thirty- 
five pounds per tun. It has been tried by candle- 
manufacturers, and pronounced very suitable, and 
a valuable oil for such purposes. 

Useful as the Mahwa tree is, and valued as 
it, is by the natives, still, they do not protect 
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or foster ita growth as much as it might be 
thought they would, considering that the flowers 
and fruit are alike useful for food, drink, and 
domestic purposes, The cultivation of the tree is 
not so great as it well 
might, with very considerable advantage to the 
country, be fostered by the 
trees would yield a revenue, 
Pa distilled from them, as well as afford food 
0 





of the year. 
are very easily grown from seed, the trees 
gating themselves in those parts of In 
which the tree is indigenous, the seed being 


a 
Mahwa tree grows in considerable numbers, and 
it might easily be spread from thence over all 
value of the trees to protect them in those places 
in which they exist, but do little or nothing 
towards increasing their numbers; and the increase 
of pees lan , 
ups as they wou 
J 


ounds of rice | 


Mahwa trees in village areas, it is not now 
allowed to cut them down, even when they have 
ceased blooming, without permission. 
a step in the right direction; and if attention 
is turned towards the cultivation of seedlings 
throughout India, one of the best food-trees of 
the empire will be preserved from extinction. 


Cilerch 4, 1889. 





might be. This culture 
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encrally self-sown. In the Concans, the Circar 
ountains, Bengal, Rajputana, Guzerat, &c., the 


India, The natives are sufficiently alive to the 
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THE DEMON, 


Sraxz my Demon unto me: 

© Wherefore discontented be? 
Fearest thou Life's jolling ride, 
Long as I am at thy side? 

Spurs thou hast and supple hecl, 
Hangs not there thy trusty steel f 
Lo! I follow in thy train, 
Careless, whether fire or rain, 
See! my bridle-rein is tied 
Firmly to thy saddle’s side. 
Where thou goost, I will go, 

All the dangerous pathways show.’ 


Then I turned, and there beheld 

A Rider following in the wild. 

Careless of the storm, he moved 

Like a traveller tried and proved. 
Strange—his steed was like my own ; 
Strange—his face I should have known, 
‘ Brother! ridest thou my way ?’ 

Cried I in mine ecstusy. 


But my Demon made reply : 
* Thou shalt converse by-and-by. 
This day's journey thou must make ; 
On the morn, another take ; 
Many more perchance thou hast ; 
But, when lagging on thy last, 
Love shall light the lonely realm, 
As a crest upon thy helm ; 
And this Rider thou shalt see, 
As the better part of Thee,’ 

C. McK. 
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THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Tue Throne and all that pertains to it is always 
a subject of interest to British people, not only 
from the historical associations attaching thereto, 
but from the deserved popularity of its present 
occupant, our gracious sovereign the Queen. We 
do not at this time propose to make any reference 
to the higher institutions which sare grouped 
around the Throne, and which combine in its 
support; but to lay before our readers what we 
are sure will interest them, namely, a brief 
sketch of the Queen’s Houschold — the first 
Household in the land—and the duties of its 
various members. 

The number of officers and attendants of all 
kinds who form the Queen’s Court is not far short 
of a thousand, many of whom hold hereditary 
posts, and nearly all of whom receive liberal, and 
it may be thought in some cases extravagant, 
salaries, The principal officer is the Lord Steward, 
who has absolute control over the entire House- 
hold, and whose slightest command must be 
instantly obeyed by every officer and servant 
belonging to the court, excepting those of the 
Queen’s chamber, stable, and chapel. He has 
authority to hold courts for administering justice 
and settling disputes among the domestic servants 
of the Queen. This part of his duties is, however, 
rarely performed ; and although he possesses very 
extensive patronage in the appointments of sub- 
ordinate officials, &c., the more active duties of 
his position are left to the Master of the House- 
hold, an officer who constantly resides within 
the precincts of the palace. The Lord Steward 
appears at court on all State occasions; and the 
salary he receives is two thousand pounds per 
annum. The office is a political one, and is in the 
gift of the ministry of the day. 

Next in rank to the Lord Steward is the Lord 
Treasurer, who has no particular duties to per- 
form, but is supposed to act as deputy to the Lord 
Steward (in his absence) at all State ceremonies ; 
and for this service he receives the respectable 
salary of nine hundred and four pounds per 
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annum. The Comptroller of the Household is 
another office of a similar nature, with nominal 
duties and a similar salary. 

The Master of the Household is an important 
officer, if we may judge by the amount of his 
salary, which is cleven hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds per annum. He, as the real deputy to the 
Lord Steward, has full control over Her Majesty’s 
domestic establishment, and has, moreover, a large 
staff of officers to assist him. In addition to his 
own Secretary, who has three hundred a year, 
there are attached to the Board of Green Cloth— 
which consists of the Lord Steward, the Treasurer, 
Comptroller, and the Master, and has the power of 
adjudicating upon all offences committed within 
certain limits of the palace—~another Secretary, 
with three hundred a year ; three clerks with good 
salaries, who keep all the accounts of the depart- 
ment; a Secretary to the Garden accounts, a Pay- 
master of the Household, an Office-keeper, three 
Messengers, and a ‘necessary woman.’ The Master 
has also the privilege of dining at the Queen’s 
table. 

Next in order comes the Clerk of the Kitchen, 
with a salary of seven hundred a year and his 
board; and to aid him in his work he has four 
clerks, who keep all the accounts, check weights 
and measures, and issue orders to the trades- 
people ; he has also a messenger, and a ‘necessary 
woman,’ Beside these officials of Her Majesty’a 
Kitchen, there is the chef, with « salary of seven 
hundred a year; and four master-cooks, at about 
three hundred and fifty pounds per annum each— 
who have the privilege of taking four apprentices, 
at premiums of from one hundred and fifty pounds 
to two hundred pounds each—two yeonen of the 
kitchen, two assistant-cooks, two roasting-cooks, 
four scourers, three kitchen-maids, a storekeeper, 
two ‘Green Office’ men, and two steam-apparatus 
men, And iu the Confectionery department there 
are a first and a aecond yeoman, with salaries 
of three hundred and two hundred and fifty pounds 
respectively § e : apprentice, three female assistants, 
and an errand-man; and in addition to these 
there are also a pastry-cook and two female 
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assistants, a baker and his assistant, and three 


coffee-room women. The Ewer department, 
which has charge of all the linen, consists o 
a yeoman and two female assistants only. 

The gentleman of the wine and beer cellare—or, 

propeny speaking, Her Majesty’s Chief Butler— 

a salary of five hundred pounds a year. He 
has to select and purchase wines for the royal 
establishment, to superintend the decanting, and 
send them up to table. Next to him are the 
principal Table Deckers, with two hundred pounds 
a year each ; the second Table Decker, with one 
hundred and fifty ; the third, with ninety; and 
an assistant, with fifty-two pounds—their duties 
being to superintend the laying out of the Queen’s 
table before dinner is served. 

The Plate pantry is under the eare of three 
yeomen—with salaries of one hundred and sixty, 
one hundred and fifty, and one hundred and twenty 

ounds respectively, beside lodging-money and 
Foard —n groom, and six assistants, These offices 
are of great trust, and are not overpaid, seeing that 
at a rough guess the gold and silver plate at 
Windsor Castle alone is probably worth about three 
millions sterling, and includes some very precious 
specimens of art workmanship, The getting in 
of Her Majesty’s coals must also be an important 
and arduous task, as no fewer than thirteen persons 
ere employed all the year round on this duty 
alone. 

There are a great many porters attached to the 
royal establishment, the list being headed with the 
Gentlemen Porters—who draw good salaries in 
addition to board-wages—an assistant-porter, and 
three groom-porters, The Gentlemen Porters are 
only required to be on duty in alternate wecks, 
aad therefore have a very easy time of it, Next 
in rank to them come the ten State Porters, 
namely, a Sergeant Porter—who is dubbed ‘ Esq,’ 
-—five yeomen porters, and four under-porters, 
There are also ten night-porters, who receive a 
guinea each weekly, and a good eupper nightly, 
the remnants of which they are permitted to carry 
home with them the next moming; a first and 
second lamplighter, with one hundred pounds a 
year each, beside lodging-money and board-wages ; 
and seven aasistant-lamplightera, This number 
existed before the introduction of gas, so there has 
been no benefit derived from the invention—at 
least not on the side of economy in the Queen’s 
Household. In the Steward’s Room, there are a 

eoman and five assistants; and in the Servants’ 
Fall, an usher and three assistants. 

There is a regular court of justice attached to 
the Queen’s Household with its officers and neces- 
sary police-constables, It is called the Court of 
the Marshalsea ; and the expense of keeping it up 
costs about one thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
four pounds in salaries alone, This ancient Court 
detes from the reign of Henry VIII. ; and its 
duty is to administer justice between the Queen's 
domestic servants, ‘that they may not be drawn 
into other courts, and thereby the king Jose their 
services,’ As we have already stated, the Lord 
Steward is the judge, and his jurisdiction extends 
to all places within twelve miles of Whitehall, 

The Knight-Marshal, or chief of the police of 
this court within a Court, receives five hundred 
pounds a year; and there are eight Marshalmen, 
with one hundred pounds a year each, and fees ; 
their duties being principally to attend at the 
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entrances to the House of Lords when the peers 
are sitting ; and ot levees, drawing-rooma, &c. at 


ft) St James’s Palace. 


There is one more office to mention before we 
have done with the Lord Steward’s department, 
and that is the Almonry, the two principal officers 
of which are the Hereditary Grand Almoner—held 
by the Marquis of Exeter—and the Lord High 
Almoner—held by the Dean of Windsor. These 
are entirely honorary appointments, The former 
distributes at coronations the alms collected in a 
silver dish, retaining the dish as his fee ; while the 
latter superintends the distribution of the royal 
alms on Maundy-Thursday, and twice o year at 
the office in Scotland Yard. There is also a 
Secretary to the Almonry, whose salary is three 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, or about 
the amount distributed to the poor on Maundy- 
Thursday. 

Next to the Lord Steward’s department comes 
that of the Lord Chamberlain, whose duties are 
very numerous and important. They include the 
supeaintondenes of all the officers ond servants 
belonging to the Queen’s chambers excepting those 
of the Bedchamber, who are under the Groom of 
the Stole ; of the officers of the wardrobe at all 
Her Majesty’s houses; of the removal of beds, 
wardrobes, and tents ; of revels, music, comedians, 
huntsmen, messengers, artisans, heralds, physicians, 
apothecaries, and chaplains, He is also supposed 
to inspect the charges for coronations, royal mar- 
tiages, public entrées, cavalcades, funerals, and 
furniture in the Tousea of Parliament and rooms 
for receiving addresses to the Queen. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s salary is two thousand 
pounds per annum ; and he has a Vice-Chamber- 
lain to assist him, whose salary is nine hundred 
and twenty-four pounds a year, He has also a 
Comptroller of Accounts, an Tospectar of Accounts, 
three clerks, a porter, and three messengers, the 
united salaries of these officials amounting to three 
thousand one hundred and ten pounds, In this 
department comes also the Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse, whose duty it 1s to act as a kind 
of financial Sccrctary to the Queen, signing all 
cheques on the Queen’s bankers, and makiny pay- 
ments to various people and for various ‘objects, 
as Her Majesty in the exercise of her benevolence 
may be pleased to direct. The salary attached to 
this office is also two thousand pounds per 
annum, being a percentage of three pounds siz 
shillings and eightpence on Her Majesty’s Privy 
Purse of sixty thousand pounds, 

Next in rank in the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment are the Mistress of the Robes, with a sulary 
of five hundred pounds ; the Groom of the Robes, 
with eight hundred pounds (and a clerk, a mes- 
senger, and a furrier as assistants); and eight 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. The duties of the 
latter consist in waiting on Her Majesty for 
fortnight at a time in rotation; thus each lady 
fra be called upon three times o year for this 

uty. 

Following these in rank are the eight Maids of 
Honour, who represent a very old institution in 
connection with royalty. In 1625, shortly after 
his marriage with Henrietta of France, Charles I. 
issued the following rules for the guidance of the 
Maids: ‘The Queen’s Maids of Honour are to 
come into the Presence Chamber before eleven of 
the clock, and to go to prayers; and after prayers 
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to attend until the Queen be set at dinner. Again, 
at two o'clock to return into the said Chamber, 
and there to remain until eupper-time. And when 
they shall be retired into their Chamber, they 
admit of no man to come there ; and that they go 
not at any time out of the court without leave 
asked of the Lord Chamberlain or Her Majesty ; 
and that the Mother of the Maids sce all these 
orders concerning the Maids duly observed, as she 
will answer to the contrary.’ 

Nowadays, the Queen’s Maids of Honour do not 
have such restrictions placed on their liberty, and 
merely take their turn, two at a time for one 
month, to attend on Her Majesty. After these 
in rank stand the eight Bedchamber Women, who 
serve in rotation in the same manner, and are only 
expected to figure on state occasions. Henrietta, 
Duchess of Suffolk, in one of her letters, gives 
an interesting account of the duties of these 
‘women’ in her time. ‘The Bedchamber Women 
came into waiting before the Queen’s prayers, 
which was before she was dressed. The Queen 
often shifted in a morning, If Ter Majesty 
shifted at noon, the Bedchamber Lady being by, 
the Bedchamber Woman gave the shift to the 
Lady without any ceremony, and the Lady put it 
on. Sometimes likewise, the Bedchamber Woman 
gave the fan to the Lady in the same manner; and 
this was all that the Bedchamber Lady did about 
the Queen when she was dressing. When the 
Queen washed her hands, the Page of the Back 
Stairs brought and set down on the side-table the 
basin and ewer. Then the Bedchamhber Woman 
set it before the Queen, and knelt on the other 
side of the table over against the Queen ; the Bed- 
chamber Lady only looking on. ‘The Bedchamber 
Woman poured the water out of the ewer upon 
the Queen’s hands. The Bedchamber Woman 
pulled on the Queen’s gloves when she could not 

o it herself. The Page of the Back Stairs was 


called in to put on the Queen’s shoes,’ &c. All: 


this is now obsolete; the situations are quite 
honorary so far as work is concerned. 

The salaries of the Maids of Honour and the 
Bedchamber Women are three hundred pounds 
per annum each. 

Next come the eight Lords in Waiting, the 


Grooms in Waiting, the Gentlemen Ushers of : 


the Privy Chamber and Daily Waiters, Grooms 


of the Privy Chamber, Quarterly Waiters, Grooms , 


of the Great Chamber—with salaries amounting in 
the aggregate to eleven thousand one hundred and 
ninety-three pounds per annum—and thirty-two 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. OF all the 
court officials, these last-named gentlemen are the 


rarest specimens, for they are courtiers, and have | 


to attend on royalty without any pay whatever, 
beyond the ‘ honour of the thing,’ 

The Marshal of the Ceremonies is an important 
post, but, compared with the other salaries, is con- 
siderably underpaid, the honorarium being only 
three hundred a year, His duties are to attend 
all State ceremonies, and to conduct the foreign 
ambassadors, &c. to the Queen’s presence; a 
thorough knowledge of all the petty details of 
etiquette and precedence being a necessary quali- 
fication for the post. 

There are five Pages of the Back Stairs, with 
salaries of four hundred pounds each; and their 
duties are to wait on the sovereign, one of them 
being always in attendance at the door of the 


Queen’s apartment from eight in the mornin 
until she retires for the night. Two of them wait 
at the royal table, There are also two State 
Pp and a Page of the Chambers. 

here are six Pages of the Presence, with 
salaries of one hundred and eighty pounds each, 
whose duties are to attend on the Lords, Ladies, 
and Maids of Honour at breakfasts and luncheons; 
to be in communication with the Pages of the 
Back Stairs; and to wait on Her Majesty’s 
visitors, There are also three pages-men to wait 
on these six Pages, 

Next come the eight Sergeants-at-arme, whose 
duties were originally to ‘capture any traitors 
about the court: or other great offenders; aleo to 
hold watch outside the royal tent in complete 
armour, with bow, atrows, sword, and mace of 
office” It is ppg d to remark that the 
gentlemen who now hold this office are never 
called upon to do any such Joyal and practical 
service. The salary of a Sergeant-at-arms is one 
hundred pounds per annum. 

There are, beside the Sergeants-at-arms, three 
Kings-of-arms and six Heralds, besides messengers, 
inspectors of palaces, and housekeepers. Of these 
last there are nine, with salaries ranging from 
one hundred to three hundred pounds per annum, 
There are also three Linen-room Women, three 
‘necessary women,’ upwards of sixty housemaids, 
and two attendants to show the public through 
the state-rooms at Windsor Castle, 

The ecclesiastical staff of the Household is a 

large one, and costs a large sum in salaries. It 
consists of the Dean ani Sub-dean of the Chapel- 
Royal, St James’s ; the Clerk of the Closet ; three 
Deputy Clerks; a resident Chaplain; a Closet 
Keeper ; forty-eight Chuplains in Ordinary, and 
ten Priests in Ordinary ; besides four Chaplains, 
three Preachers, and three Readers for the Chapels 
at Whitchall Hall, Hampton, Windsor, and Ken- 
sington, There is also a choir of boys who wear 
gorgeously embroidered coats, four Organists, two 
Composers, a Violinist, a Sergeant of the Vestry, 
'and a Master of the Boys. 
Next comes the Sanitary establishment, includ- 
ing all the doctors, &c, in attendance on the 
Queen ; and this costs no less than two thousand 
seven hundred pounds per annum. The physi- 
cians, however, are paid by fees; Dr Locock, the 
first physician accouchenr, having been known to 
receive for his attendance on the Queen at the 
birth of her children as much o8 a thousand 
pounds for one fee. 

The State Band of music costs no less & sum 
than nineteen hundred and sixteen pounds per 
annum, although their services are seldom brought 
into use except on very great occasions, such as 
coronations, marriages, royal concerts, &. The 
Band consists of a Master, at a salary of two 
‘hundred pounds a year; a Conductor, at one 
| hundred pounds; and twenty-five members, at 
forty ponnds each ; besides a Sergeant Trumpeter, 
at one hundred pounds per annum; and nine 
Household Trumpeters, at forty pounds each, 
The Drum-majors of the Foot Guards are also 
lin receipt of an annual allowance, as ‘ House- 
hold drummers,’ in addition to their regular pay, 
Her Majesty aisy possesses a private band, whic 
‘during the lifeame of the Prince Consort, use 
‘to play every evening at the Palace during 


' dinner, 
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Among all this army of officials, we must not 
forget to mention the Poet Laureate, who is an 
officer of the Queen’s Household, although he 
receives but one hundred pounds per annum for 
his services, or only & seventh part of the sum 
which is allotted to the chief cook. Then there is 
the Examiner of Plays, with four hundred pounds 
per annum ; besides a fee on the licensing of every 
play, interlude, farce, or song intended for the 
stage; all of which it is his duty to examine, to 
see that they contain nothing immoral, disloyal, 
or disrespectful to Church or State. 

There is also a Master of the Tennis Court; but 
this is merely @ nominal office now, although the 
holder of it receives the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds annually, Next come the 
Burgomaster and two Watermen, whose united 
salaries amount to four hundred pounds; a Keeper 
of the Swans; o Keeper of the Jewels in the 
Tower ; an Exhibitor of the Jewels; a Principal 
Librarian; a Librarian in Ordinary ; a Painter, 
and a Surveyor of Pictures. 

The corps of Gentlemen-at-arms is an ancient 
as well as an expensive one, and was instituted by 
Henry VIII. under the name of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, which title they bore until the accession 
of William IV. It was composed originally of 
members of the highest families, chosen by the 
sovereign himself, This is not, however, the 
case now, as it consists principally of half-pay 
officers; but tradesmen are not allowed by any 
means to enter the corps. The appointments in 
it are regularly bought and sold, and fetch good 
prices too. The cost of the corps is over five 
thousand pounds. The Captain and Gold Stick 
has a salary of one thousand pounds; and the 
Lieutenant and Silver Stick has five hundred 


pad a year, this berth having been known to 


fetch in the market ten thousand pounds, Each 
of the forty Gentlcemen-at-arms receives a salary 
of one hundred pounds yearly ; and when ordered 
on country service, three guineas a day extra for 
travelling expenses. 

Next comes the Body-guard of Yeomen, or as 
they are popularly termed, the Beef-eaters. This 
corps is more ancient still, having been instituted 
by Henry VII. in 1485, previous to his corona- 
tion. The members still wear the fantastic garb 
of the Tudor period ; and on state occasions they 
form Ee of the procession, carrying halberds in 
their hands, The appointments are worth about 
ninety pounds a year each, and are now bestowed 
on retired sergeant-majors from the army. Their 
Captain, who is invariably a ps receives a thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and the appointment is 
a political one. 

Here we must note that in addition to the 
Master of the Horse and the different Equerries 
and Pages of Honour—the latter being sons of 
noblemen, and usually getting commissions in the 
Foot Guards when they reach a certain age—there 
are a Sergeant Footman, fifteen footmen, twelve 
coachmen, twenty grooms, and upwards of fifty 
helpers, All these situations are in the gift of 
the Master of the Horse, and aré rewarded with 
handeome salaries and perquisites, the sum appro- 

tiated to this service being twelve thousand five 

undred and sixty-three pounds, 

This sketch of the first Household in the land 
would not be complete if we failed to mention 
an appointment, the holder of which is almost 
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as popular a personage as the Queen herself, 
We refer to the office of Her Majesty’s Personal 
Servant, held by Mr John Brown. He is the 
ogee! of a pe medal bestowed upon him 
y the Queen for faithful and zealous service ; 
and the British Public would look with surprise, 
and perhaps disappointment, upon any State pro- 
cession in which the well-known figure of John 
Brown, clad in Scottish costume, did not play a 


part. 

This, then, is the list and duties of the chief 
members of the Queen’s Household ; and although 
some of the situations may to the uninitiated 
seem useless, one thing is certain, namely, 
that this regiment of servants possesses one 
of the best mistresses—if not the best—that 
ever presided over any Household, British or 
foreign. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—‘MY DEAR, BAID MR JOLLY, ‘I 
TOLD YOU 60.’ 


Gerarp arose haggard, and looking like a 
murderer, to his own distempered fancy, as he 
regarded himself in the glass. All night long 
he had tossed to and fro, acting over and over 
again the drama of to-morrow. He was a thou- 
sand times rejected in the prophecies of these 
terrible waking dreams, In sweet tumultnots 
moments he was accepted. Once or twice came 
the fancy that he was loved in turn; but there 
seemed somehow an irrevercnce in it, almost a 
desecration. True love is humble, and Gerard’s 
love was true. All night long he tossed, and 
dreamed his waking dreams; and _ though 
sometimes his heart defied Fate, and manly 
courage reasserted itself, for the most t he 
trembled at the thought of the ordeal before 
him, and the augury of his visions was evil. 
At the breakfast table his looks alarmed his 
mother; and he was sco self-absorbed during the 
meal and ate so little, that at its close she 
followed him to his own private room with 
matronly solicitude. 

‘Tt is only your mother,” she said, when 
Gerard opened the door in answer to her 
rapping. ‘Gerard, my dear, what have you 
been doin to look so unwell? You have 
over-exerted yourself, Gerard. You ride tvo 
much, I am sure.’ 

Gerard laughed, and set back his broad 
shoulders. ‘There’s nothing amiss with me, 
mother.’ 

‘Let me look at your tongue,’ she said. 

Gerard laughed again, and answered lightly. 
‘¥ am beyond The Simple Herbal, mother. Mrs 
Lumby, out of that precious volume, dosed the 
village children. 

‘IT am sure it’s furred, Gerard. I can tell 
it is by your cage eget and the look of your 
eyes. And red at the edges, Gerard’ 

He drew her to his side and kissed her. 
‘You're a good old mother, aren't you? 
There’s nothing the matter with me, I’m as 
bar as whipcord, and os hard as naila’ 

‘Then, Gerard,’ said the old lady, standing 
still within his embrace, and looking gravely 
up to him—‘then, Gerard, you are disturbed 
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in mind’ The big Gerard locked down at| her blessing, and a pile of good advice for 


her tly 

would. have been no mother if she had not 
seen the blush upon his cheek. ‘In mind or 
body, Gerard, you are disturbed. And it’s of 
no use to kiss me in that hypocritical way, if 
you won't tell me what’s the matter with you.’ 

*I have had rather a bad night,’ Gerard 
confessed, 

‘T knew it!’ said Mrs Lumby, in a sort of 
lugubrious ithe *You have had many bad 
nights, lately. There is something on your 
mind.’ And without knowing it, she went to 
work on what philosophers call the exhaustive 
method. ‘Is it money, Gerard? Because, if it 
is’-—— 

‘No, he said; ‘it isn’t moncy. 
re led with f 

ave you quarrelled with any of your 
friends ?? y - ' 

‘My dear old mother, said Gerard, ‘I haven't 
quarrelled with anybody. He was hypocritical 
enough to kiss her again at this juncture. 

‘Have you been making o book on that 
dreadful Derby ?? inquired Mrs Lumby. 

‘The dreadful Derby was run six months 
2804 said Gerard in reply; ‘and I never make 

OOKS, 


It’s in- 


‘Then, Gerard, she said, ‘is it what I ihink 
it is?’ 

‘How can I tell?’ asked guilty Gerard, 
blushing to the eyes. 


‘Gerard 1’ she cried, ‘I see it now! I guessed 
it a long time ago. And, O Gerard, not to tell 
me! Who is it? Is it Miss Jolly?’ And here 
the young man was fairly trapped, and looked 
as guilty as any small boy caught in the act 
of pilfering sweetments. The question has been 
asked before—But why does a1 man who is in 
love look ridiculous? Young women under 
kindred circumstances, according to such limited 
observations as I have been able to make, look 
super-angelic, and make the men, by very force 
of contrast, look the foolisher. ‘It 7s Miss 
Jolly!’ said Mrs Lumby, turing from inquiry 
to asseveration.—‘ Don’t make love tv me, 
Gerard. I am not going to forgive you—yet. 
And how long has this been going on, without 
your saying one word to me about it? 

‘There hasn’t been anything going on at 
all? protested Gerard. ‘I’ve—I’ve scarcely 
spoken to her.’ 

‘But you are going to’ said Mrs Lumby, 
with feminine keenness; ‘and that is what 
disturbs you.’—Gerard’s face and attitude were 
bla mar for oligarnerenate SUPBosey' ir added, 
wiping her e that I am a silly old woman, 
sal that I oneht a have looked for te 

‘Don’t say that, mother, pleaded Gerard. 

‘And now, pursued Mrs Lumby, ‘somebody 
else will be snapping Milly up, with such a 
fortune as your father can afford to give her, 
and I shall be left alone—Do you know what 
sort of an answer you will get?’ 

‘No, said Gerard with a desperate sigh.— 
‘Don’t ask me any more just now, mother ; 
I'll tell you all about it when I have spoken.’ 

‘Are you going to the Grange to-day?’ asked 

is mother anxiously. 

‘Yea,’ answered Gerard; ‘I am going 
morning’ And at that his mother gave 


th 
hin 


and kissed her again. But she| which he 








ea a 


no ears. 

An hour or two later, he rode away, his 
mother watching the well-set, broad-shouldered 
figure out of sight, and following him and his 
suit with hopes that were almost prayers, and 
yet with a sinking at the heart. Here once 
more was Time’s lever at work, forcing a way 
into the joints of family masonry, and rending 
stone asunder from stone. She said nothing to 
her husband; but she told all to Milly; and 
Milly soothed her, and having quite succeeded 
in restoring her to cheerfulness, went away to 
her own room and cried for an hour. That is 
woman’s way. Heaven remembers those hidden 
and unselfish tears ! 

Meantime, the object of all this solicitude rode 
sadly, unable to pluck up heart of grace at all. 
‘It’s like my check, he said, for he was not 
used to clothe his thoughts in poetic language— 
‘it’s like my cheek to think that she’ll look 
at me twice. But I can’t help it; and I couldn't 
help it if I were a crossing-sweeper, and she were 
aqueen. I think the more the distance between 
us, the more I should—the worse I should be.’ 
He could not finish the sentence, even to himself, 
by the simple words ‘love her,’ because of the 


presumption it seemed, and the holy thing his 
assion as yet was to him. Then he suddenly 
Bethought imself—for he had laid no plans as 


yet, and scarcely knew his way at all—that in 
the first instance it would be his duty to face 
not Constance, but her father, and at that thought 
his fallen courage rox a little. No angeli 
majesty sat enthroned on Mr Jolly’s crinkled 
forehead, even for Gerard. The stake was no 
less than it had been; but the young fellow felt 
more equally matched with the father than with 
the maiden. So he put in spurs, and gallo 
on in altered mood; but when he came within 
sight of the house, flaring courage fell again, 
and it seemed only a dogged despair that pnp 
him to go through with his cause and have it 
over, When he had passed the lodge, his heart 
came into his throat with a great bound, for 
there he saw Mr Jolly walking with Constance 
at his side. He threw himself from his horse 
and approached on foot. 

‘My dear’ said Mr Jolly in an undertone, 
on first beholding Gerard, ‘I told you #0.’ . 
Constance said nothing just then, but received 
Gerard with a radiant smile, But her wonderful 
eyes were always radiant, and there was no 
gladness at his arrival or tenderness for him 
within them. Mr Jolly culled a gardener who 
was sweeping one of the paths, and bade him 
take the horse; and Constance, with another 
charming smile ond an inclination of her head, 
took a wordless leave and walked into the house. 
Her beautiful face was framed in the soft white 
of a woollen cloud, and to Gerard she looked 
more ravirhing than ever. Her father wisely 
ave the young fellow time to gather mental 
reath, and talked of anything meanwhile—the 
weather, the hunting, the terrible price of ie 

‘T have come thus early, Mr Jolly,’ Gerard 
egan, ‘because I wish to speak to you*of a 
matter of thé most urgent importance to myself. 
His voice was .haky, and there was & 
beneath the brown upon his face. Bae 
‘Indeed?’ said Mr Jolly, with beautiful inno- 
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cent simplicity. One can almost fancy him 
dressed as a shepherd @ la Watteau, in an Arcady 
where nobody ever grows old, and where, a3 a 
consequence, there are no fathers to consult about 
love-making, he was so charmingly ignorant of 
Gerard’s motive. 

‘T will come to the point at once,’ said Gerard. 
He paused, however, long enough to give Mr 
Jolly time to say ‘Yes? in a manner all suave, 
half assenting and half inquiring. ‘I love your 
daughter, and I am here to ask your leave to 
tell her so.’ That was Gerard all over. 
he had a thing to say, he said it with no verbal 
beating of bushes, 

Mr Jolly knew pretty well what was coming ; 
but this curt announcement almost took his 
breath away. It was like a cold douche. He 
walked on mechanically for half a minute before 
he could reply. ‘Mr Lumby,’ he said then, 
‘this is a little sudden, and—and unexpected. 
The manner of your avowal bespeuks sincerity, 
genuine sincerity,” He walked on a little farther, 
the wooer pacing at his side. ‘Our acquaintance, 
Mr Lumby, has not been a long one; but this 
sort of affair gocs on rapidly whilst we old people 
are asleep. My daughter knows nothing of your 
wishes? His innocence was quite Arcadian. 

‘Nothing,’ answered Gerard. 

Mr Jolly, holding the tip of his chin daintily 
between his finger and thumb, looked medita- 
tively upon the gravel at his fect. ‘M-m-m!’ 
said Mr Folly with an. aspect of reflection. ‘Your 

mts, Mr Lumby—are they aware of your 
mtentions 1’ 

ST told my mother this morning,’ said Gerard 
with great a: ‘T haven't spoken to my 
father yet. I shall—on my return.’ 

‘Amongst people in our position,’ said Mr Jolly, 
‘marriage is a serious matter. Everything should 
be above-board. There should be no reservations. 
I need not tell you, Mr Lumby, that I know 
nothing of my daughter's feclings, and that I 
cannot even pretend to sound them. Only a 
mother can undertake so delicate an office, and 
my poor child was deprived early of a mother's 
care. For myself, I can only promise to throw 
no SRpomition in your way, provided that your 
father's explicit assent is given. Beyond that 
I cannot go, at present,’ 

‘I can answer for my father” said Gerard. 
‘He likes Miss Jolly very much; and in a matter 
like this he won’t cross me.’ 

‘Consult him, Mr Lumby—consult him,’ advised 
the Arcadian, with palms raised in gentle protest 
against Gerard’s headlong wishes. 

‘Very well, said the impetuous Gerard. ‘I'l 
ride back now, and be here again in an hour.’ 

‘My dear Mr Lumby,’ said the Arcadion, 


‘T am an older man than you are, and I may 
perhaps, without too much presumption, venture 
to advise you.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Gerard, 

‘Thank you. Do not, in a matter of so much 
a hg act in too great haste.’ 

Mr Jolly,’ said Gerard, speaking not without 


dignity, ‘I should be much more unworthy than 
T am, if I could take one step or speak one 
word about it, without being certain of myself 
at least, or without having weighed every word 
and counted every etep beforehand.’ 

‘Mr Lumby,’ said the Arcadian, quite moved, 
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‘T esteem your candour and your earnestness at 
their full value. And whatever termination this 
affair may find, this interview—the manner in 
which you have conducted a matter of this 
delicate nature~has added, I will say most 
highly, to my esteem for you,’ 

“Thanks, very much,’ said Gerard with more 
placidity than he had hitherto been able to 
command. He was in love with Constance, not 
with her father, and he did not care to be 
patronised even then, and even by him. His tone 


When | decl. 


leclared os much, quite pany, 

‘Confound him!’ said the Arcadian inwardly, 
feeling a little discomfited. He kept his outer 
suavity, however, saw the lover remount, and 
waved him a friendly adieu. Once clear of the 
drive, away went Gerard like the wind, with the 
fresh air whistling past his ears, and a thousand 
sweet hopes stirring at his heart. He never drew 
rein till he reached home, when he dashed into 
the house like a messenger of war. 





PAWNBROKERS, 


WHILE Savings-banks, Building Societies, ond 
Co-operative Associations disclose the steady 
progress of cconomical intelligence among the 
people, there are still many evidences of unthrift 
and recklessness. One of these is the pawn- 
broker’s establishment. In the humble quar- 
tera of our larger towns, the three gilded balls 
are to be seen, attesting the existence of a class 
familiar with misery, and ignorant of the very 
alphabet of finance, In the reas thorough fares 
of trade, where rents are high, the pawnbroker 
also takes his place. As in oie businesses, there 
are brokers superior and brokers inferior. The 
gains of some are inconsiderable ; others make 
good incomes and eventually fortunes, Taking an 
average, they no doubt make more money, in 
proportion to the capital invested and the cost 
of working it, than many other classes of traders, 
And the capital is unusually safe from the hazards 
of commerce, Rarely does a pawnbroker appear 
among bankrupts. In the compact with impc- 
cuniosity, the broker stands at an immense advan- 
tage. On his side is ready-money that can be 
translated into anything ; on the poor man’s side 
is the pledge-article, utterly without circulating 
value. It is true there are purchasers of worn 
clothes, of household gear, of the miscellancous 
belongings of beggardom itself. But the money 
offered for them by second-hand dealers, is gene- 
rally below the sum that would be advanced 
by the pawnbroker. 

Considering how profitable and how safe the 
business is, it might be supposed that a greater 
number of money-seekers would be found. ur- 
suing it. According to the latest return, there 
are only four thousand three hundred and 
seventy-two pawnbrokers in the United King- 
dom—a ara number, considering the class of 
customers with which they deal, There are 
almost as many bankers and money-brokers 
dealing with the needy sections in the higher 
walks of society. at it must be added 
that many pownbrokers have branch estab- 
Wh ll ite i broking i 

it its pecuniary gains, pawnbroking is 
not an attractive pursuit. ft is ‘oped at askance 
by the well-doing and economical. It is of dubi- 
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ous ctubility in the eyes of othera. It is! crown ie a well-worn black vest, obviously not 

oF) with the quasi-dishonourable professions | worth that sum as a vendible article. With a 
ay tidious persons; and by the absurdly pre-} very cursory glance at it, and without demur, 
judiced, its members are placed among the danger- | her request is complied with. Moreover, she 
ous classes, Certainly, the members of the trade | is favoured by the quick attention of the broker, 
are treated by government as if they were open | while the other customer is kept waiting. This 
to any amount of suspicion. They have to pay a/| latter is a gentlemanly-looking youth, evidently 
heavy premium for.permission to transact busi- | ill at ease. any other sort of shop, he would 
ness, and are under stringent police supervision. | have taken priority over the squalid woman 
At one time, this was deserved. Before the trade | beside him, owing to his better appearance. 
was regulated by parliament, it was largely in| Not so here. Further, the woman receives the 
the hands of Jews of the Fagin type. Quantities | favour of a smile and some jocular remarks. 
of stolen property came into their possession, |'The young gentleman is treated with compara- 
and many were little better than wholesale | tive coolness, when he presents his new and 
‘fences’ The taint of past times still clings | clegant vest to the broker with the request for 
to the brokers, though as @ rule they are now | the highest possible loan upon it. 
as straightforward in their dealings as other busi-| ‘Two shillings,’ is the fiat, after a minute 
ness men. They are certainly ranged with the | examination of it and its pledger. The youth 
police against the predatory class, both from self-| pleads for five shillings. But the broker is 
interest and as good citizens; and their trained | inflexible, and eres the vest back again, turning 
eyes sharply discriminate stolen from unstolen|on his heel. Judging from its materia], mode, 
goods. ‘The average of stolen pledges is only | and newness, the vest is worth ten shillings. 
one to fourteen thousand legal pledges! and | Why is it disparaged? Why was the woman's 
the purloined eons is of low value generally. a esteemed 7 
Honesty is truly the best policy fur pawnbrokers, he wretched woman has pledged that waist- 
any deviation from it being sternly punished | cont fur the past two years, and has paid a higher 
by the law. The broker who permits himself to | interest. for the loans upon it than any usurer 
be deceived by a thief, loses the money lent ond | would dare to ask. The garment belongs to her 
the time spent in court; besides, he is tarnished | son, who must have it for Saturday evening and 
in the opinion of his neighbours, and gives offence | Sunday wear. This the broker knows; and he is 
to the trade. The latter desires to exalt itself in!as certain of his half-crown and the month’s 
the public estimation, and every police case brings | interest charged for the loan, though it is repaid in 
it into odium, a few days, as he is of his supper. If the vest 

Another objection to the business is its un-| were redeemed five minutes after pledging, 8 
healthiness. For something like twelve hours | full month’s interest would be exacted, and no 
a day, on Friday and Saturday still longer, the | more if it remained for the full thirty days. The 
broker and his assistants are eonfined to the| young gentleman is no pawner; perhaps is in 
dingy, stuffy, unwholesome atmosphere of the | some money scrape. Yet the chances are that he 
shop and storerooms. In poor localities, the | will Jeave the vest in his ‘uncle's’ care for a 
pledges are mostly garments and linen from the | year, and it may at last go to swell what we shall 
person, or items of bedding. Of late years, owing | presently describe as ‘unredeemed pledges.’ 
to the deadly diseases communicated by filthy | The woman is a regular customer, well deserv- 
and infected clothing, pawnbrokers have insisted ing the high consideration and attention due to 





upon linen and bedding being in a newly washed | her excellent cliency. She begins on Monday 
condition, But it is impossible to exercise any | morning her diurnal visits to her friend the 
scrutiny in the case of outer garments, The| broker. The Sunday clothes of her husband ond 
magnitude of the pawnbrokers’ dealings may/son are pledged piecemeal to buy food. She 
be conceived by fact that upwards of) purchases just enough for the coming repust, 
two hundred million pledges pass over their} nothing more. This goes on till Friday night, 
counters annually! By far the greater part of | when the wages come in. By that time, all the 
this astounding total consists of wearing apparel, | spare clothes and some of the bed-linen are 
which oscillates continually between the backs pledged ; and a great proportion of the family 
income will be appropriated to redeeming them 
for wearing once more. 


of the owners and the shelves of the brokers, 
No wonder the lungs inhaling the foul gases 
contained in such masses of clothing become| This is no exceptional, and certainly no imagi- 
diseased, and that the yor broker is often | nary case, as some good souls, living remote from 
bleached to the hue of a wax- ower, or disfigured | the infernos of self-inflicted poverty, might be 
by skin eruptions. A member of the trade who | pose. Unhappily, it reveals the ordinary mode 
reaches old age gives proof of possessing a her-| of existence of thousands of households in the 
culean constitution. United Kingdom. The people who represent the 
To outsiders, it may seem a simple matter to| great majority of the two hundred millions of 
set up and carry on successfully a pawnshop ; but! annually pledged articles, are not the unfortunate 
it is really a difficult business to manage, and | poor. ‘They are the wilful, self-made wretched, 
requires much training and knowledge of human | who by drink, by gluttony—mark the word !— 
nature. The pledge-value of the ten thousand | and by wn abhorrence of common-sense, put on 
various articles that ‘mine uncle’ is asked to | the shackles of financial bondage, and insisé upon 
advance to his infinitely numerous relatives, is a | wearing them till life’s end. ; 
nice technicality, not to be appraised by a novice.| Foreigners, reading the statistics of our pawn- 
Let us instance a couple of cases ia explanation. | broking may d.aw the natural conclusion, that the 
At the counter stand two clients; one, @ poor | Pritish poor are the most abject in the world ; and 
dissipated-looking woman, who aske fur half-a-| that there must be avme hideous fault in our 
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social system, which is ing a class of slaves 
more harassed and degraded than any existing 
or historical, But there is no ratio between the 
actual pov of the people and the number of 
feaged articles. On the contrary, it is in the 
time of trade, when the wealth of the country 
makes ‘ leaps and bounds’ forward, that the pawn- 
broker drives a roaring trade ; when improvident, 
sensual, self-indulging people can go to the fullest 
lengths in mad recklessness, The writer in his 
inguiries hes not found an exception to the 
opinion sot ares by one of the principal pawn- 
brokers of the North—‘that bad times are 
perhaps worse for the trade than for any other 
usiness,’ 

The truth of this is apparent, when the essential 
character of pawnbroking is understood. It is 
a money-lending business, depending for success 
upon the quick return of capital, plus interest, to 
the brokers’ coffers, in order to be lent again. 
For goods intrusted to the hands of the pawn- 
broker the pledger receives a certain sum and a 
ticket, upon the presentation of which within a 
year after the transaction, and the repayment of 
the cash loaned, plus interest, the latter recovers 
the articles pledged. Ifa year is allowed to elapse 
before the articles are recovered, they become what 
are termed ‘unredeemed pledges, and, being thus 
forfeited, become the property of the broker. 
In bad times, capital becomes locked up in 
pledges, which the owners cannot redeem within 
the statutory twelvemonth ; and when ‘forfeited, 
they can rarely be sold with advantage. Even 
in good times the broker makes an indifferent 

rofit by forfeited goods. Smull as the sum 


oaned upon them may have been, it is only 
enhanced by a trifling margin of gain, if any, 
when sold Len aloe) under the hammer. 


When the broker becomes the legal owner, and 
places the goods in his window for sale, he does 
not always find ready deliverance ; months, years 
may elapse before his sales bring his capital 
once more into a circulating condition. Mean- 
while, deterioration has done its work. Fashions 
¢ ; garments become grotesque ; while watches 
and jewellery take on the air of ‘pawnbroker’s 
tarnish.” Did all pledges go to this dismal bourne, 
the trade would not be worth following. 

This leads us to another phase of the business 
—the sale deerme The public cuppos that 
all the articles exposed in the broker's window 
are lapaed pledges, This is by no means the 
case, lor, irrespective of lapsed pledges, pawn- 
brokers buy goods for sale like ordi shop- 
keepers, In this they show @ rare comprehension 
of human nature. They buy such things as find 
ready sale at fancy Lee Small pictures are 
among them—little dscapes, groups of fruit, 
flower-pieves, cottage interiors ‘after Teniers.’ 
The writer has known several artista, whose 
works never reached the walls of any Academy, 
who nevertheless found name and pie in the 
patronage of their ‘uncles.’ One of these, a 
sadly dissipated fellow, but of real talent, kept 

-a-dozen of his Lombardian relatives supplied 
with the fruita of hia brush Bright little 
things they were, chiefly in still-life. Half a 
guinea was the average he received for them; 
and I have known some to sell for ten times 
that som an hour or two after they were 
placed in the broker's window. A brewer- 
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Mecenas has made a collection of them, now 
that the artist has gone to the land of shadows, 
and he values certain of these ‘dashographs,’ 
knocked off in an hour, at fifty pounds ! 

Watches, jewellery, and nick-nack a aba 
are made specially for pawnbrokers, and the 
profits upon them are higher than the customer's 
tage when time proves to him that the 

roker knew how ‘to sell.’ Slop-clothes are 
disposed of at remunerative prices, the buyers 
believing exclusively in their own sagacity, and 
not in that of the vendor. 

But the outward and visible trade is insig- 
nificant compared with the inward and occult. 
The well-dressed, well-pursed man who buys 
art-bargains from the window, knows nothing 
of the fetid, sottish, reckless people who are the 
beloved of their accommodating uncle, and whose 
place is in the dark stalls of another and con- 
cealed counter. Pledgers have a morbid dislike 
to be seen by any but their financial father- 
confessor. He appreciates the feeling, and min- 
isters to it by Meee oe rear-entrance and a 
erypt-like bureau for their comfort. Out of 
every ten of these furtive visitants, nine at least 
are necessitous by their own fault, Intemper- 
ance is the bane of most; but gluttony, as 
observed previously, is a potent cause. There 
are working-class gastronomes who devour in a 
Saturday aie supper and Sunday dinner the 
moiety of their carnings. When new potatoes 
are sixpence a pound, and lamb is one shilling 
and sixpence, there are many of the hardy sons 
of toil who revel in these early delicacies, for- 
Vidden as impossible luxuries on the tables of 
the well-to-do. Ten shillings will be spent upon 
a, dinner by those whose earnings do not surpass 
thirty shillings per week! In such a honse- 
hold, and they are by no means uncommon, 
the wolf begins his weekly howl over the 
bare cupboard on Monday morning, to be 
appeased by the kindly ministrations of the 
pawnbroker, who doles out shillings on the lien 
of the shabby clothes of the gourmand. As the 
week goes on, ‘short commons’ become attenu- 
ated to mere bread and thrice-saturated tea-leaves. 
Friday, until evening, is observed as a day of 
scrupulous fasting; not from any profoundly 
religious motive; not from an ascetic pause in 
a gluttonous career; not to give a whet to 
jaded appetite before new indulgences ; but from 
sheer emptiness of larder, pocket, and credit. 

Drunkards and others who go seca to 
the bad, are not esteemed by the brokers. They 
are too much addicted to converting their pledges 
into abiding souvenirs of misplaced confidence. 
Instead of releasing their property, like honour- 
able men and women, on Friday and Saturday 
night, they take a mean advantage of the poor 
man’s banker, and leave him ‘loaded’ with secu- 
Tities that turn out badly in the process of liquid- 
ation. Pecuniary noodles, again, despised by ‘an 
unfeeling world, are consoled by the respect 
shown to them by the pawnbroker. They con- 
fide their many troubles to him, and by his aid 
are helped through the perplerities of life in a 
wonderful manner. There is unhappily always 
a catastrophejat the end of their companion- 
ship; the noodle is picked up stunned or killed 
outright; the moth flutters round the candle 
till it gets singed at last. 
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Tt might seem as impossible to swindle a 
awnbroker as to rob a policeman of his number. 
et among the curiosities of our commercial 

civilisation are the people who live by ‘doing’ 
pawnbrokers, Notwithstanding acids, 
microscopes, vast practical knowledge of things 
and men, and boundless suspicion, the pawn- 
broker is frequently beguiled into the most 
irritating ‘sells’ and has to write against his 
profits some of the most unbearable losses known 
to the whole world of trade. All that glitters 
is not gold, says a venerable apothegm, and the 
awnbroker’s apprentice is impressed with it 
dom his first hour, Yet it not unfrequently 
fails to protect even the wariest of brokers from 
the hallucinations of Brummagem ! 


A STRANGE STORY. 
TOLD BY A LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGYMAN. 
CHAPTER II, 

Ir was long before daylight on the followin 
morning, when I heard the trap of punctual 
Mr Pullingtoft rattling over the stones into the 
yard, and then out again ; and I knew that the 
certificate I had obtained the night before was 
put into his hand. Upon rising that morning, I 
found I had a severe cold, yet was determined to 
carry out my intention of visiting the old woman 
Kirby. I was received by her in the same manner 
as I had always been, not uncivilly, certainly, 
but cold and quiet. She was a tall, stern, dark- 
complexioned old woman, one who might break, 
but never bend, and who bore in her face the 
marks of the tides of trouble that had flowed 
over her. 

I told her I had seen Mr Pullingtoft, and that 
Pheebe Mexdows was well, and a favourite, by 
the manner she was spoken of by him.—‘ By-the- 
by, Mrs Kirby,’ I said, ‘how is it you never told 
me she was niece to Mr Scruby ?’ 

The old woman gave me a quick glance from 
the al of her dark eyes, ‘Why should I tell 

oul 
. ‘Because, Mr Scruby ought not to have allowed 
her to be supported by you unaided,’ I returned, 

‘That stone, she said, pointing to the hearth, 
‘is not colder than that man’s heart, or less 
unconscious. He has never noticed that poor 
child all her young life through, nor spoken of 
his sister since she married, But there; don’t 
speak to me of these Scrubys, There are some 
things, sir, as my flesh and blood won't stand, and 
that’s one of them,’ 

The old women seated herself beside her scant 
fire, looking at it, and folding her arms in a 
determined ‘manner, eine her lips firmly, 
to signify her intention of not speaking any more 
on that subject. 

‘I am sorry the topic is pal ees to you; but 
one question I must ask—from no impertinent 
curiosity, I assure you. Who died first—old Mr 
Scruby, or his unfortunate daughter 7? 

‘He did, Jane was ill at the time; and when 
she heard that her father died without sending 


for her, it just broke her heart ; and she followed | Therefore, on 


him five months afterwards.’ 
§ And no will?’ 


*No, sir; no will was known of, I suppose. | lodge gates, 
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There was a frown of displeasure on the 
old woman’s face at my questions; but I had 
learned what I wished to know—namely, that 
Jane Scruby was living at the time of her 
If no will existed, was she 
not entitled to some share in her father’s 
property? And would not Pheebe’s claims be 
consequently legal, and her champion Mr Pulling- 
toft very likely to gain the day? I knew not 
the law on the subject, but it certainly seemed 
wee that a daughter could be thus hardly dealt 
with. ; 

All the morning, I had been thinking of my 
ee on the previous night in the church, 
and trying in all ways to account for the shutting 
and re-opening of Scruby’s pew, and the closing 
afterwards of the church-door. I therefore, in 
walking home from seeing Mrs Kirby, went round 
by the church. The woman whose duty it was to 
sweep it out, was in the porch beating the mats. 
T questioned her as to whether any windows by 
which a person might enter the church were 
ever left open, but she replied with so decided 
a negative that I gave up this way of solving 
the difficulty. Some one, I thought, must have 
watched me entering, and for some purpose or 
other, possibly out of mere curiosity, had followed 
mein, Probably, after all, nothing more dreadful 
had to do with what had so alarmed and disturbed 
me than simply the prying curiosity of some 
belated rustic. From that time I almost entirely 
discharged the matter from my mind, and troubled 
inyself no more about it. 

‘or the rest of the week, I heard nothing 
more of Mr Pullingtoft; but, to my surprise, 
the wealthy farmer Mr Scruby, with his wife 
and eldest son, took their accustomed places in 
their family pew on Sunday. Mrs Scruby, a 
hard proud woman, was the farmer’s second 
wife. His family consisted of three sons, the 
children of his first wife~an amiable and gentle 
creature, whose heart, it was aaid, was broken 
by her husband’s tyranny and harshness. The 
ilelaat son, Walter, was endowed with all his 
mothers generosity and kindness of heart. Of 
the two younger sons I knew lesa, as_ they 
were stil! at school at a distance, and I had 
only occasionally seen them. 

Before the day was over, I learned that Mr 
Scruby had come the previous week to Coryton 
to stay till after Christmas. Hence his unexpected 
appearance at church. 

n the course of the following day, I received 
a letter from Mr Pullingtoft, informing me that on 
proceeding to Mr Scruby’s house near Lincoln, on 
the previous Saturday, he had found that the 
family had gone to Coryton; and as I was in pos- 
session of alfthe facts of the cuse, asking me to call 
on Mr Scruby, for the purpose of stating the whole 
story of his niece Phebe Meadows; and on the 
result of his rep! , would depend whether or not 
the case shoul placed in a lawyer's hands, 
This, of course, I was willing to do; indeed, it 
appeared natural enough that it should be my 
lace to open the subject, on many accounts, 
the following morning I repaired 

to Coryton, 


A 1 field with a drive leading from the 
ota Id to the house. The house iteelf 





But no one knows less of them all than me—nor ; was square, compact, and comfortable, surrounded 
i by large flower-gardens aud greenhouses; while 


don’t want to know.’ 
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beyond were the orchard and outbuildings of the 
farm, Before I gained the hali-door, it was opened. 
for me; and young Walter Scruby came running 
out to welcome me with bright face and beaming 
eyes—a fine handsome youths the personification 
of health and good-temper. In his open, cor- 
dial frankness, he linked his arm in mine, leading 
me through the handsome entrance-hall into the 
dining-room. 

Mr Scruby was seated in an easy-chair neat 
the fire, with a large book of accounts before 
him, in which he was casting up long rows of 
figures. There was a careworn look on his grim 
face, and I thought an unusual frown on his brow, 
that was not a propitious augury for the subject I 
had undertaken, He arose and received me civilly, 
but with the dignity of a churchwarden and the 
consciousness of wealth, which gave him a manner 
unnecessarily condescending—a manner that said : 
*You are the parson of the parish, so I must be 
civil; but I could casily buy you up a dozen 
times over, any day in the week !’—as no doubt he 
could, 

Although he insisted upon his son placing a 
chair for me near the fire, I noticed he never put 
down his pen; a hint that he did not expect 
my visit to be a long one, In fact, there never 
had becn very much cordiality on one side or the 
other, ever since my first coming to the parish. We 
had constantly met, discussed business matters—in 
which he was particularly clear-headed—never had 
a wrong word in all these years; and yet did not, I 
am convinced, possess a single sentiment in com- 
mon, nor make a single advance to any feeling of 
friendship. 

Our present conversation as usual opened upon 
the subject of the weather, and then to parish 
affaira, in which Mr Scruby expressed his extreme 
dissatisfaction with a rumour that a new school- 
room was wanted, when the old one would stand 
for as long again, with a few new tiles on the roof, 
and a few fiagstones substituted for the rotten 
wood flooring. ‘As for your hobby of getting the 
church restored, as you call it, that will never be 
—never, sir. Take my word for it; I set my 
face distinctly against it {’ 

He looked shrewdly at me, as if inferring he 
knew that that was at the bottom of my present 
visit to him. I hereupon informed him that my 
visit was partly on business, but nothing concern- 
ing the church's restoration at present—in fact, 
relative to some private family affairs of his own ; 
and perhepe he might prefer that his son should 
not be present. Young Walter rose directly to 
quit the room, with smiling alacrity, but was per- 
emptorily ordered by hia father to remain. Then 
turning to me, he said, coldly and formally: ‘I 
have no private family affairs to which my son 
may not be a listener; and I am at a loss to know 
to what you are about to refer,’ 

Again, when I mentioned that perhaps he 
might somewhat regret Walter's presence, he only 
waved his hand in a magnificent manner, and 
replied: ‘ y proceed, for we are losing time.’ 

pon this I went over the items of the case as 
already known to the reader, Mr Scruby sitting 
expressionless, but looking rather more grim 
than usual; Walter, with open mouth, eyes, and 
flushed cheeks, his surprise and interest ve 
visibly excited. When I had quite finished, 
there was a silence for a short time, Then 
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Mr Beraby Tose, and etood upright and solemn 
on the hearth-rug, his hands behind him, 
under hia coat-tails, and replied in his usual 
cold manner: ‘The heads of what you have 
stated are true; but that I have a niece, I deny. 
Once upon a time I had a sister. Upon her dis- 
eful marriage, her family discarded her. She 
as been dead to us all from that moment. I 
positively deny all knowledge of the persons you 
speak of; and much regret that a gentleman of 
your supposed many occupations should lose 
time in allowing himself to be a cat’s-paw to a 
vulgar man like Pullingtoft, who has long sought 
oppercanities of venting spite and jealousy,’ 

. oung Walter looked from one of us to the 
other. 

‘Tell me one thing, Mr Scruby—did your father 
wish your sister to be left entirely unprovided 
for? And did he leave any written declaration 
to that effect ?’ 

‘I distinctly deny your right to make any of 
these impertinent inquiries into my family affairs, 
and wish you good-morning,’ 

‘One moment, Mr Scruby—did your father 
make no request—express no wish to see his 
daughter, while on his deathbed? There is such 
a thing as ceathbed forgiveness.’ 

‘My father was seized with a paralytic stroke a 
week before he died, and never spoke again.— 
Good-morning to you.’ 

‘But, father, cried Walter, springing up with 
an eager face, ‘dear father, Phabe Meadows is 
cousin all the same—she is, indeed. Oh, I am eo 

lad I have a cousin !~and a girl too—an orphan. 
end for her here; she will be the sister to us 
we have all 80 wished for.’ 

‘Walter,’ said his father, frowning on him, 
‘say those words again, and I shall wish to see 
you dead at my feet!’ 

The generous boy shrank back abashed. 

I wished Mr Scruby a good-morning after this, 
determining that it hea be business connected 
with the parish, and that of an urgent nature only, 
which should ever induce me to seek another 
interview with him. After all, I had no right to 
be disappointed with the result; for it was very 
much what might have been expected from him, 
judging from the information d had received of 

is previous conduct, and from my own idea of his 
hard character, But I was sorry to have nothing 
encouraging to communicate to Mr Pullingtoft, 
and said in my letter to him on the subject, that 
he was quite justified in setting the machinery 
of the law in motion as speedily as possible. 

Two or three days after this, I was rather sur- 
prised to receive a visit from young Walter. He 
appeared to be in Sew haste, and rather flurried, 

e told me he had taken an opportunity of 
coming to me, unknown to his father, to say how 
sorry he was neither his father nor stepmother 
would take what he himeelf considered a proper 
view of the case regarding his cousin Pharbe, He 
had heard his father telling Mra Scruby of mny visit ; 
and the latter quite coincided with her husband, 
moreover binding Walter down to tell nothing 
concerning this story to either of his younger 
brothers, who were shortly coming from school 
for the Christmas holidays. ‘And that is hard,’ 
persisted Walter ; ‘for I know they would think 
just as I do, But will you do me a favour i— 

’m sure you will—that is, to give this money 





a 


opment gat 
to my cousin, or to Mr Pullingtoft, for her, 
Mr Pullingtoft is a kind, good man, and he will 
take care of it. It is ten poundg, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, putting five sovereigna into uy hand, 
wrapped up in a five-pound bank-note. ‘My own, 
honestly my own, that I have every right to do 
with as I like, so do not scruple to take it,’ 

I did not seruple to take it, and shook the 
brave boy warmly by the hand, His heart was 
in the right place, at all events, 

‘And now, I must go,’ said Walter, ‘in case I 
should be missed, and found to have come here. 
Good-bye. He ran to the door; but made a step 
or two back again, saying confidentially : ‘I mean 
to get a peep at my cousin, one of these days. I 
shall soon be obliged to be at Grantham for 
father, and I shall ride round by Marsh End 
Farm, and mauage to see her somehow.’ 

Really, it was a good and a brave thing of the 
boy to bring that money, and I felt even inclined 
to think a little more leniently of Mr Scruby in 
consequence, A father who possessed a son with 
these feelings, surely must have some sort of good 
in his nature, underlying that thick crust of pride, 
avarice, and heartlessness, fossilised as it were on 
the outer surface. 


But now comes the strangest part of my story. 
A day or two after Walter Scruby’s visit to me, 
having no urgent business to detain me at home, 
I determined to make an excursion to Grantham, 
to place the ten pounds in Mr Pullingtoft’s hands, 
as well as to learn how the affair stood, and what 
pens steps in law-matters were being taken. 

ut previous to going, I would get Cripps the car- 
penter to look at the supports of the reading-desk 
in the church, which I suspected, from its creaking 
and groaniug on Sundays, was in a dilapidated con- 
dition in the foundations. I sent, therefore, for 
the carpenter, and went over to the church, where 
the sexton and the pew-opener were employed in 
cleaning the vestry. In crossing the churchyard, 
I encountered the schoolmaster, who had a long 
account to give me concerning a refractory pupil ; 
and he entered the church with me. We were in 
the midst of an argument respecting the heat: mode 
of dealing with stubborn children, he advocating 
severity, and I kindness, when Cripps with his 
basket of tools arrived. 

‘The first thing to be done, sir,’ said Cripps, 
after I had told him of my suspicions as to the 
infirm state of the beams, ‘is to get a fair look 
at it underneath; and to do that, all that fret- 
work and carving must be taken down. That there 
bunch of happles and leaves is natural ; and them 
two hoddities is Hadam and Heve; and that there 
snake a-twisting about like a heel, is meant for 
wot tempted Heve, I suppose!’ Such was Mr 
Cripps’s criticism on a lovely bit of carving 
worthy of Grinling Gibbons. 

Well, yes; it certainly was necessary to renove 
the front of the reading-desk, and therefore, of 
course, part of Mr Scruby’s pew; and it must be 
done at once, as I should like to see how much 
repairing was really required ; for if extensive, it 
would have to be submitted to the churchwardens. 
This, however, I did not think, from the trifling 
character of the repairs, would be necessary. 

Cripps went forward to the desk for the purpose 
-of removing the front, and stood for a few minutes, 
as is the habit of this class of workmen, looking at 
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the structure he was about to attack, as if con- 
sidering which would be its most vulnerable point. 
At length he inserted his chisel as if to prise off 
the front of the desk, when he suddenly stopped, 
and reaching his hand up to a knot of carved 
leaves, he drew from behind it a small bit of 
paper. He looked at it, 

‘There be writing on this, I see, sir,’ he said, 
handing the scrap to me. 

I looked at it, and found from the phraseology 
that it was evidently part of some kind of legal 
document, though of what nature I could not tell, 
But I was curious to know if there were any more 
of these fragmenta, and told Cripps to prise off the 
board carefully. As he shook the front of the 
desk in his efforts to remove it, a few more pieces 
of crumpled paper fell out of the same aperture, 
and lay at my feet. 

*Here’s a lot of rubbish,’ said Cripps, 
the scraps with his hob-nailed boot. y 
time I had picked up the pieces. 

‘Perhaps some old manuscript,’ said the school- 
master. ‘Do read it, sir, for it may throw some 
light on the hiding-place of the silver vessels that 
were said to be lridden from Cromwell, and have 
never been found.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, as, having un- 
folded a larger piece of the paper, I glanced over 
its contents. ‘What’s this? Why—it is—it is 
a willl’ 

I shall never forget the excitement of that 
moment—the schoolmaster, the sexton, Mra 
Dumps, and the carpenter who couldn't read 
writing, all crowding to look over my shoulder. 
With hands trembling with excitement, I put the 
torn pieces of paper together, and ascertained the 
document to he perfect, dated five-and-twenty 
years before, signed Jolm Scruby, and dul. 
attested by two witnesses. Old Seruby’s will, 
doubtless ! 

Our astonishment was intense. How had it 
come there? It could not have been long in this 

lace of concealment, or the church cleaners would 
ave seen it before now. 

‘Perhaps it wor rata,’ said Cripps, ‘as tore it’ 

‘Put how came it all crumpled up and tumbled?’ 
asked the sexton. 

‘It’s my opinion there’s been dirty work,’ 
suggested Mrs Dumps, with the natural sweetness 
of her sex in jumping at charitable conclusions. 
‘People as shall be unbenamed by me, who lets 
@ pore woman open and clean their pew for 
nigh twenty year without giving her a single 
alf-crown at Ohustmactine is capable of any- 
think !? 

Indeed, it was my own opinion also. It did 
look like foul-play. And thought on the 
snysterious visitor to the church that evening I 
was there for the marriage extract, and the shut- 
ting and opening of the Scrubys’ pew-door. But 
1 kept my thoughts to myself. 

‘Ié ain’t much consequence whether there’s a 
will or no, now,’ said the sexton ; ‘for Mr Seth has 
everything, and his pore sister’s dead and gone 
long ago, It wos thought a queer thing at the 
time that there wasn’t a will; for old servants 
as had lived with hin many © year and done 
their duty faithful, were not provided for; and 
old Jacobs ri had been the shepherd forty odd 
year, died in the Union—he did,’ 
|’ These items were entirely new to me, and 
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confirmed my opinion of Mr Scruby being a hard 
man, if not something worse. 

‘My friends,’ I said, ‘finding these pees may 
or may not be of carp ahead but I shall take 
them at once to a well-known lawyer at Grantham 
for his opinion of their legality and genuineness. 
In the meantime, let me entreat you to keep the 
matter quiet until my return, Do not let it get 
wind that we have made such a discovery, and you 
shall not go unrewarded for your silence, If this 
is a genuine will, it is better that the fact be 
announced from a solicitor to Mr Scruby, than by 
village gossip. At anyrate, you will all be ready 
to swear to the fact, if called on as witnesses ?’ 

Of course they would, and gladly. They’d be 
ready at any moment, day or night, : . 

Leaving strict orders to Cripps to finish his 
carpentering as quickly as possible, I hastened 


to the stable, ordered the dogeart to be got ready 
immediately, packed a few necessaries in my 
earpet-bag, and then spreading out the tumbled 


sheets of my treasure-trove on the table, made 
myself master of their contents, As far as I 
could judge, this was a regular will, drawn up by 
a solicitor at Boston, unfortunately long since 
dead. It enumerated much property—in land, 
farms, and stocks, The upper farm at Lincoln, 
and some smaller ones in the north of the county, 
with their stock and product, were left to his 
only son Seth, Coryton Farm, stock, implements, 
with the land in this parish, and half the sum 
in the funds, were left to his dearly beloved and 
only daughter Jane and her heirs for ever, after 
having paid legacies to several distant connec- 
tions and servants, and subject to many annuities 
to old servants ; and I saw mentioned with much 
sadness, an annuity to be paid quarterly to the 
poor old shepherd Jacobs, of whom the sexton had 
go recently spoken, 

Another surprise awaited me at the end of the 
bequests ; for after the signature of John Scruby, 
one of the witnesses’ signatures was Thomas 
Kirby—the same handwriting I had seen in the 
register as witness to the marriage of the parents 
of Phabe Meadows—the old woman Kirby’s hus- 
band. It must, yes, it must be the genuine will 
—that which never was found. 

My impatience was so great to be gone, that my 
man, naturally slow, and never having from me any 
aL sire cause to hurry in his preparations, thought, 
I believe, that I had taken leave of my senses. 1 
had to put up my horse and hire another on my 
way, to enable me to reach the dwelling of Mr 
Pullingtoft, Marsh End Farm, that evening. 


MORE REMARKABLE DREAMS, 


In continuation of this subject, on which articles 
have from time to time appeared in this Journal, 
we here give three narratives, by separate corre- 
spondents, of remarkable dreams. 


Bapereeon is not, I flatter myself, one of 
my failings; and in placing before the public 
the following brief narrative, I would desire it 
to be distinctly understood that I have no wish 
to impreas upon them that I ascribe the circum- 
stances hadi ich I am peer to rhe any 
supernai agency. must coniess, however, 
that from the first I have been sorely puzzled 
with the whole occurrence ; and in now relating 
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place on record what must be admitted to be a 
remarkable fulfilment of a dream. I may men- 
tion that my statements can be attested by many 
still living, who were fully aware of the events 
as they happened. 

A few years ago, I was on the staff of a 
newspaper in a town in Yorkshire, One night 
my alumbers were disturbed by a twicc-repeated 
dream of a very unusual character. I thought 
that intelligence was brought to the office of the 
journal with which I was connected, that an 
explosion of gas had occurred at the W—— 
Colliery, distant about two miles from the town. 
I further thought that, in my professional capa- 
city of reporter, I lghosons thither, and found 
that an accident had happened, by which over a 
score of mincra had perished. eans were taken 
to bring the bodies of the dead to the surface ; 
but, while exploring operations were going on, «1 
second explosion became imminent, in conse- 
quence of fire breaking out in the workings ; 
and after a consultation of mining engineers, 
it was determined that the mouth of the pit 
and the ventilating shafts should be fastened 
up, for the ParEow of preventing the ingress 
of air. By these means it was hoped to stifle 
the conflagration which had been discovered. 
The plan was carried out, most of the bodies 
of the unfortunate colliers having to be left in 
the pit. 

‘A this point, on both occasions of its oecur- 
rence, my dream broke off. As may be imagined, 
these visions of the night considerably impressed 
me. While at breakfast, I referred to the freaks 
of my imagination during the night; but those 
who heard ine, though admitting the singularity 
of the dream, pooh-poohed the idea of the likel- 
hood of its being in any way realised. On going 
to business, so struck was 1 with the peculiarity 
of the matter, that I related the circumstances 
to the editor of the newspaper, who was also 
its proprictor. He listened with some interest 
to my story; but, like myself, he could not but 
smile at the apparent absurdity of the whole 
affair. 

An hour later, we were astonished to receive 
intelligence that a terrible explosion of fire-damp 
had taken place at the W——-- Colliery, at eight 
clock that morning, and that over twenty 
persons had been killed. This was the ver 
mine of which I had dreamed. In company wit! 
the gentleman of whom I have just spoken, I 
proceeded to the scene of the accident. Along 
with on exploring party, I descended into the 
workings; and it was found that twenty-three 
persons had lost their lives, Owing to the 
presence of choke-damp and repeated outbursts 
of gas, fortunately of small volume, the relief 
parties experienced great difficulty in recovering 
the bodies, When some eight or ten had been 
sent to the surface, and while we were still in 
the workings, it was ascertained that the explosion 
had set fire to some props and a portion of the 
coal in part of a benk? into which the explorers 
had just then, for the first time after the accident, 
managed to penetrate. Gas was found close by 
at the same moment; and the alarm being given 
that a second explosion was to be f , there 
was immediately a stampede of nearly all in the 
pit to the bottom of the shaft, and thence, as 
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permit, to the surface. 

Very soon all but two or three of the explorers 
were brought to ed bank Faget 8 number a 
mining engineers, along with the governmen’ 
fpr canineneed o deliberate eh ihe course 
to be pursued to extinguish the fire which had 
broken out in the workings. The plan most 
jn favour was the scaling up of the pit. H 
however, the course of events ceased to run parallel 
with those in my dream ; for in a little time the 
meege was brought up from below ground that 
one of the explorers, who had courageously stayed 
behind, at the greatest possible personal risk, 
had succeeded, by means of extraordinary exer- 
tion, in putting out the fire which had been 80 
threatening. In a few hours, the bodics remain- 
ing in the mine were all recovered. 

Among my personal friends, my strange dream 
and its equally strange fulfilment were for some 
time the cause of no little comment; but until 
now, the narrative of the remarkable coincidence 
has not been given to the public. Before con- 
cluding, I may say that I cannot in any way 
account for the dream ; for I had not previously 
been reading of mining accidents elsewhere, 
and no catastrophe of the kind had happened 
in the neighbourhood for a long series of 
yeara. 


‘Chiltern Hundreds’ in 
your magazine (No. 891, January 22, 1881) 
reminded me of a curious dream I upon the 
subject some years ago, I had gone to bed rather 
tired and excited by circumstances which J will 
by-and-by explain ; and presently it seemed that 
I was walking over a lonely plain just as the sun 
was setting. A short way in advance was a, soli- 
tary house, of which the windows were broken, 
the garden gate off its hinges, and with sloppy 
pools of water lying where the garden had been. 
As I looked, a ghostly whisper close to my ear 
said: ‘That is the Chiltern Hundreds’ Turning 
in a fright, I found that the voice came from 
Grip, the raven in Burnaby Rudge. Some unseen 
power forced me to enter the house, Grip hopping 
merrily ahead. In the first room, I found numbers 
of rats scrambling about; in the second room, 
more rats and a number of unwholesome pigs, 
olive coloured and mangy, trotted busily about, 
snapping up now and again a rat, and crunching 
it between their teeth. 

I ascended the rotten staircase, and entered a 
bare room, the plaster dropping from the walls, 
and the wind whistling through the broken 
window-panes, A slight noise made me look 
down, and I saw that the floor was covered with 
ravens, hopping softly sbout, and whispering 
earnestly to one another. Gradually they all drew 
round me in a ring, and I felt the sudden pain 
of Grip’s claws stuck into my shoulder. 

‘Look here, old fellow!’ he said in a hoarse 
confidential whisper ; ‘we always claim the eyes 
of all visitors here; but the fellows have agreed 
to take only one of yours, as you are a pal of 
mine,’ 

‘Yes; only one,’ said all the ravens in chorus. 
‘Just one,’ said Grip soothingly ; and opening his 
yellow caliper-like beak, blood-stained at the 
end, he le a determined grab at my eye. I 
struck at him in horror; and in fighting all 
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nee in bed in a profuse perspiration with the 
ow for the interpretation of the dream. On 
the morning prior to the night in question, I had 
been cleaning a model engine, and by accident a 
spiral spring slipped from my fingers, and i 
within an inch of my eye, fell on the table, an 
gave several elastic jumps before it lay quiet. 
As I have only one eye, that accounts for the 
scene with Grip. In the course of the da 
I had been turning over Hablot Brown's illus- 
trations to Bleak House and Barnaby Rudge, 
some of which contain all the elements of the 
ruinous house I saw in my dream. The pools 
of water were from Mariana in the Moated 
Grange ; I had read the poem in the evening. The 
Chiltern Hundreds came from « newspaper para- 
graph on the retirement of some member of 
iament. Another newspaper paragraph had 
rawn attention to a German opinion that pi 
enting rats get infected with Trichina spiralis. 
So the whole dream is fully accounted for point 
by point. 


The other evening, a few ladies and 
had a conversation on the subject o 
suggested by the phrase from Hood’s poem : 


geademien 
dreams, 


And unknown faots of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God. 


In the course of the talk, one of the party told a 
story, which he alleged to be founded on fact, and 
which, as I am not u novelist, I can only tell in 
the most simple way, leaving my readers to think 
it out for themselves. 

The narrator said that, some years ago, he was 
“best-man’ at the marriage of a friend, who after- 
wards proceeded with his bride toa large town 
in England. The lady possessed great personal 
charms, and had quite a following of suitors, the 
most conspicuous of whom was a young chemist, 
who did not bear the most irreproachable o 
characters ; but shortly before the marriage, this 
young man disappeared. The married couple 
were Very happy for several months, till an event 
happened which bears on the story. Returning 
from a concert one evening, the young wife 
received a slight chil, which threatened to rest on 
the lungs, and medical assistance was procured. 
The doctor came; and after ordering a simple 
ee he retired, remarking that his patient 
would be all right in a day or two, This anticipa- 
tion, however, was not fulfilled. To the great 
grief of the husband, his wife showed eupems of 
extreme lossitude; and the most skilful diagnosis 
of an eminent physician failed to account for the 
abnormal condition. Medicine was of course 

rescribed freely, but with no beneficial result. 

Gicliedanien supervened ; and at this crisis the 
husband lecraped for his friend in Edinburgh 
to come and perform some little business. 

The summons waa readily obeyed, a3 the 
friend had « sincere admiration for the husband, 
and tle greatest respect for the suffering wife. 
Seated that night in a Midland carriage, with no 
companion but his thoughts, the young man 

ed all the circumstances of the 
not forgetti.g the sinister incident of ar na 
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these matters, he fell asleep. He 
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awoke with a start, and found he was at Oarliele. 
His sleep had not been refreshing, for it had been 
disturbed by a dream that troubled him. Unsen- 
timental by nature, he tried to laugh the fancy 
away ; but it refused to be exorcised. Still 
ing on some of the incidents, he reached his 
friend’s home, and found the young wife in a 
ra ae condition, The husband was saddened 
perplexed; and his friend, realising that 
action of some kind was necessary to raise the 
moourner from his stupor, succeeded in getting him 
to talk about the business he wished transacted. 
They went through a number of streets conversin: 
familiarly, when all of a sudden the husban 
found himself grasped by the arm, and looked 
round to see his friend gazing eagerly into the 
window of a shop. Recovering himself in an 
instant, the visitor talked freely, and did not 
volunteer an explanation of his rather erratic con- 
duct ; but on returning to the house, he requested 
the servant to bring the bottle containing the 
medicine last given to the suffering woman. The 
girl brought the bottle, and said she had just 
washed it, as the doctor had ordered her to go 
for another dose. 

This was diseppointing, certainly. But the 
friend was a born detective, and not, to be balked. 
The girl went for the medicine. When she 
returned with it, the young man took the bottle, 
and without acquainting the husband of his 
intention, left the house with the prescription, 
returning after a brief interval with the medicine. 
During the night, the breathing of the patient 
became easier, and when the doctor called the 
next day, he was able to report symptoms of 


ede? 
In the evening, the friend, accompanied by a 
man of severe demeanour, entered the room 
where the husband sat, and requested him to 
come ont on a little piece of business. They 
walked in silence through several streets, and at 
last reached a police station, which they entered. 
Behind the desk there was seated a man with 
his face buried in his hands. The officer on duty, 
without much circumlocution, told the business 
which had called them there, Addressing the 
; husband, he said that the man seated in the 
' office was charged with administering noxious 
drugs. When the accused stood up, the party 
saw the altered features of the missing chemist. 
A light seemed to flash over the husband’s face ; 
and after he had made all the necessary deposi- 
tions, he hurried home. At the next aasizes, 
the chemist was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude ; and as he pleaded guilty, the public 
knew nothing of the circumstances more than 
‘was contained in the charge. One of the prose- 
cutors, however, had manifested a great interest 
in the case; and as the husband and his friend 
were leaving the court, he requested the latter 
to give him some explanation of the manner in 
which his suspicions were first called forth 
it the criminal. The friend at once told 


story. 
In the railway carriage, he had dreamed that 
, he was walking. through a city which he 
had never visited. At length he came upon a 
row of shops, and at a window of one of these 
he observed the face of & man, debased and 
vindictive in ite expression, and quite familiar 
to him. The man held a mortar and pestle in 





his hand, and while he mixed up some drug, 
there was a baleful light in the fishy-looking 
eyes, Then, the sharp whistle of the coping 
awakened the dreamer. The sequel was plain. 
Walking with his friend through the labyrinth 
of streets, could he despise his see fancy 
when he saw before him the actual row of shopa, 
while at one of the windows stood the figure 
that haunted his memory like a nightmare? It 
was @ perfect revelation. When he returned, 
and secured the medicine and prescription, he 
went to another chemist, and procured the 
needed restorative, and then called upon an 
analyst with the first bottle. It was found to 
contain a deadly narcotic ; and the police authori- 
ties having been satisfied with the main facts, 
ordered the arrest of the jealous and wretched 
eg before the guilt of actual murder lay at 
oor, 


OWLS AND OWLETS. 


WaERE a wish exists to make uncomplimentary 
remarks on the intellectual capacity of an indi- 
vidual, it is not unusual to exclaim that he, or 
she, is ‘stupid as an owl ;’ and this notwithstand- 
ing the recognised fact that the owl has been from 
time immemorial the emblem of wisdom, and is 
always pictured as the special attendant of Pallas 
Athena, goddess of wisdom in heathen myth- 
ology. Persons taking the trouble to observe the 
habits of owls, will also maintain them to be 
remarkably intelligent and singularly wary birds ; 
having, in their own particular walk of life, really 

nothing to learn. | 

Owls are not often seen in a domesticated 
state, because, although devotedly attached to 
their immediate belongings, and exemplary mem~- 
bers of their own, community, they are not, anve 
in a few exceptional cases, inclined to allow the 
advances of human friendship with common polite- 
ness, They have indeed a somewhat unplea- 
sant manner of resenting any approach to undue 
familinrity, by attacking the hands and face 
of an intruder; having, it must be confessed, a 
very awkward preference for the eyes; which 
tendency, combined with their formidable beak 
and claws, is naturally not encouraging to those 
who would otherwise be inclined to make friendly 
advances, Even very small owlets will bite the 
fingers of their best friends to the bone; doing 
without the least compunction their utmost 
to inflict personal injury. We would therefore 
seriously advise romantic young lady-students of 
natural history, who would fain take ‘a little 
downy owl’ to their heart, in the spirit in which 
they would love ‘a dear gazelle,’ to consider 
the propriety of adopting sume less vindictive 
favourite. 

Where owls are seen in captivity closely 
associated with other birds, no one can fail to 
be struck by the eminent respectability of their 
appearance, In their staid and dignified demean- 
our—their evident resentment of any approach to 
‘equality and fraternity’—their calm but shrewdly 
observant eyes, and acute hearing, added to a 
suppressed consciousness of power—they always 
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seem to preside over the assembly, like a Lord 
Chancellor in an ornithological Up er House, or 
a feathered Chief Baron in a birds’ Court of Law. 
When roused to anger, however, they instantly 
evince a determination of character that speedil 
teaches the offender there is ‘that within whic 
passeth show.’ <A certain degree of mystery which 
attaches to the movements of owls undoubtedly 
makes them additionally interesting. The rarity, 
too, of their public visitations, made only at 
dusky eve, or ‘the witching time of nigl:t, 
throws a weird halo around them. Consequently, 
amongst the unsophisticated inhabitants of rural 
districts, these peculiarities have become the 
basis of many idle superstitions. The shrill 
wailing of the bird, heard in retired spots at the 
dead of night, is so ghostly a sound, that it is 
not much to be wondercd at if these delusions 
should prevail, The gliding, noiseless flight of 
the white-robed wanderer, supposed to be of 
such evil omen, is well calculated to deepen the 
impression, Where an unoffending owl merely 
flies across a road, the circumstance is considered 
to betoken that ill-luck awaits the passer-by ; 
and whatever undertaking may be the object of 
the journey, will not conduce either to heprt 
mess or prosperity. Should disaster ensue, the 
ominous apparition of the unconscious bird— 
industriously occupied in the pursuit of its 
natural avocations—will be duly recorded: if no 
untoward result takes place, it will be—as in 

other superstitions—conveniently forgotten. 

In writing to the Graphic, Mr G. Manville Fenn 
gives the following curious particulars regarding 
owls and owlets. He says: ‘It is commonly 
known that owls have two or three sets of young 
in the course of a season; but us far as I can 
make out, af.er sitting upon the first ege or pair 
of eggs, and hatching the birds, no farther effort in 
incubation is made, Directly after the owlets are 
out of the shell, the hen-bird lays one or two 
more beautiful white eggs, but docs not sit, devot- 
ing herself to feeding the insatiable little monsters 
she had started into life, and the warmth of their 
bodies hatches the next owlet. This one hatched, 
another ega is laid with the same resuit, that it is 
vivified by the young ones’ warmth, escapes from 
the shell, and once more an egg or two occupy the 
nest, so that in the same corner in a shallow 
downy spot ea be seen an owlet three-parts 
grown, another half-grown, another a few hours 
old, and a couple of eggs—four stages in all; and, 
if inspected by day, the three youngsters will be 
seen puddled together in very good fellowship, 
one and all fast asleep, and the eggs in the coldest 

lace outside. The sight is not pleasing, as may 

2 supposed from the above description of the 
young owls ; but if the eye be offended, what is to 
be said of the nose? Take isomething in a bad 
state of oes and arithmetically square it ; 
the result will be an approach to the foul odcar 
of a nest of owls in hot weather. Tho reason is 
not far to seek, when it is borne in mind that the 
owl is a bird of prey; but all the same I have 
visited the nest earlier in the season, and found 
the place quite scentless, and that too ata time 
when ranged in a semicircle about the young 
were no less than twenty-two young rats full- 
grown mice, so fresh that they must have been 
caught during the Preceding night, the larder 
being supplemented by a couple of young rabbite. 


OWLS AND OWLETS. 
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If then a pair of owls provide so many specimens 
of mischievous vermin in a night, they certainly 
earn the title of friends of man. 

‘It may be argued that, inhabiting a pigeon-cote, 
the youngsters were the offspring of two or three 
pairs; but as far as I can make out, a single pair 
only occupy the cote from year to year, the young 
birds seeking a home elsewhere; and I may say 
for certain that the old birds do not come near 
their young and eggs by day, generally passing 
the time in some ivy-shaded tree while the sun 
is above the horizon, far away from the cote 
containing their sleeping babes, 

‘When fully fledged and nearly ready to fly, if 
the strong scent is riaked and o visit paid, the 
birds start into something approaching to wakeful- 
ness, and, huddling up together, will stare and 
hiss at the intruder, ready to resist handling with 
beak and claw—and a clutch from a full-grown 
owl’s set of claws is no light matter; for Nature 
has endowed them with most powerful muscles, 
and an adaptability for their use that is most 
striking. When hunting for food, the owl glides 
along on silent wing beside some barn or stack, 
and woe betide the cowering mouse or ratling that 
is busy on the grain! As the owl passes over, 
down goes one leg, and four sharp claws have 
snatched the little quadruped from the ground, 
the four points seeming to slope towards a common 
centre, so that escape is impossible, Every scizure 
is performed with the claws; the beak being re- 
served for dividing the animal when too large, 
and not degraded into forming an instrument for 
seizure or carriage of the prey. I have had owle 
calmly seated upon my hand but for a very short 
time, aad I cannot recommend ladies to try them 
for pots; for the sooner they are perched clse- 
where, cho more pleasant it is for the skin, their 
claws being exquisitely sharp.’ 

Owlets, taken from the nest, have been success- 
fully reared in a hay-loft or other outhouse. If 
allowed their liberty when fully fledged, they 
have regularly returned to their adopted home, 
quite contented with their new abode, <A pair 
given to a lady remained for some years in her 
possession. She had a nest made for them in 
the hollow trunk of a large tree near the house, 
whence she could personally watch over their 
welfare. Food suited to their tender years was 
supplied, and they were perfectly reconciled to 
their fate, becoming unusually tame; one, es 
cially, would fly down when called by his 
name. They were a constant source of amuse- 
ment, and well-known characters in the neigh- 
bourhood. When full-grown, they flew away 
nightly to gradually incrcasing distances, always 
retnrning before daybreak to their hospitable 
owner’s care. On one occasion, however, during 
the temporary absence of their mistress, both 
the birds came to an untimely end, in a manner 
which was not discovered. Novee were pets more 
truly regretted, 

Another case of edoption occurred, in which 
the nest of a pair of Tawny or Wood Owls 
was watched, without disturbing the Jawful pro- 
prietors. After a while two cggs bs ea 3 
then two little ualls of down, eventually develop- 
ing into fine young owlets, whose large eyes 


flashed indignrntly at any intrusion on their 
privacy. One day—during the absence, it need 
scarcely be said, of their natural protectors—after 
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some desperate scratches, incurred in a prolonged 
and vigorous struggle, both were secured, borne 
triumphantly home, and lodged in a large rabbit- 
hutch, which was duly darkened for the con- 
venience of the nocturnal occupants. Their bill 
of fare consisted of mice, rats, frogs, &. With 
this diet they did not appear to require water, 
contrary to the usage of other birds, so that 
portion of the daily commissariat was omitted, 

Owls have an extraordinary capacity for swal- 
lowing large solid substances. While quite small, 
the pair in question would, without the slightest 
hesitation or difficulty, dispose of a large frog or 
mouse in its entirety. Soon after the capture of 
the young Wood Owls, on their being visited at 
dusk, two venerable specimens—doubtless the 

rent birda—were seen cautiously alighting in 
ropt of the hutch; where, after having been 
received with every demonstration of delight b 
the inmates, they proceeded to put food throug 
the bars, which the juvenile prisoners eagerly 
devoured, Thereafter, the reunited family sepa- 
rated ; but this touching proof of parental affection 
was subsequently repeated each evening, at the 
game hour, with singular punctuality, until the 
young birds grew large and strong, when the visits 
were gradually discontinued. The clders having 
some difficulty in passing the delicacies brought 
by them through the bara, two of these were 
removed, which kindly meant act led to a dis- 
aster; one of the junior membcra being shortly 
thereafter found with a broken wing, probably due 
either to the attack of some neighbouring cat, or 
to its own endeavours to make its escape through 
the enlarged aperture. Both are, however, thriv- 
ing to the present time. They have safely under- 
taken a Jon railway journey, and are now residing 
in a less isolated part of the world, on the Surrey 
hills, An extensive wooden edifice has been 
erected for them, and placed on a stage several 
feet from the ground, under the shade of o large 
elm-tree, where, by means of a ladder, all their 
wants are supplied ; and they are thus provided 
with board and lodging for life. A bath, thongh 
an unwonted luxury, seems to be highly popular. 
Having arrived at years of discretion, they are 
allowed to have unrestricted liberty, but do 
not appear inclined to desert their comfortable 
quarters, One was lately seen, while enjoying a 
rather too ny evening ramble, surrounded by a 
throng of noisily vociferating sparrows, who drove 
the stranger homewards in a rapid and most 
undignified flight. No sooner did the owl enter 
the precincts of his private residence, and turn 
upon his pursuers, than they fled in most amusing 
dismay. 


[If all keepers of wild-birds were as thoughtful 
and kindly disposed towards their charges as the 
correspondent who has furnished the foregoing 
particulars, there would be less reason to pity the 
feathered captives, Still, except in certain cases 
where the cause of science is to be advanced, we 
would reprehend the practice of abstracting wild- 
birds from their parent homes and detaining them 
in cages or even in large aviaries ; and more espe- 
cially would we protest against the immurement 
of birds such as falcons or owls, the mission of 
the latter being of such especial importance to 
the agriculturist, and therefore to the general 
community.—-Ep, } 


CONSOLATION. 


Turover the village, o'er the river, to the breezes glad- 
ness flinging, 

With the glory of their music, are the church-bells sweetly 
ringing. 


Weary, sad, and disappointed, hope borne down by many 
a fear, 

I, a stranger, pause and listen, as their gladsome sound 
T hear. 


In my heart sweet memories waken, round me gleams a 
glory vast, 

Linking all bright thoughts together of the future and 
the past. 


Holy music, rich in blessing, is the gladness of the song, 
That the breezes o’er the river from the church-bells bear 
along. 


In my heart, hope reawakens, bringing strength and life 
and light, 
Love to suffer, will to battle and to conquer for the right. 


Though cast down, yet not despairing, glorious words I 
seem to hear, 
Words to make me strong in daring, words to 


cast out 
doubt and fear, : 


In the belfry stand the ringers, while the silver song still 
awells, 

But they cannot hear its beauty for the clashing of the 
bells— 


Only others, not the workers, hear the glory of the strain: 
While we bless them, they must labour ; theirs the suff ring, 
ours the gain. 


This, perhaps, the noblest lesson that the holy music tells, 
While across vale wood and upland, all its silver glad- 
ness swells, 


Ye, who live, who love, who labour, bearing, daring all 
you can, 

So you may, by God’s good blessing, ease one suffering 
heart of man ; 


Help one brother to grow better ; cause one sinful eoul to 


Bec 
God’s great care and love and patience ever waiting, ever 
freo— 


Freer than His holy sunshine, or tlic blessing of the rain, 
And the freest to those sad ones who are worn with 
doubt and pain : 


Oh, take heart ! perhaps no knowledge, no sweet thanks 
for help well given, 

May be granted for thy cheering in thy life on this side 
heaven ; 


Love thou on in earnest working, and perchance, thou 
yet mayst see ‘ 
That some hearts whom thou hast solaced, have been 
blessing God for thee. 
0. G, 
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ON THE PLANK. 

In taking up o newspaper, for city or country 
town, there is one species of paragraph frequent 
in its occurrence, to this effect, that certain indi- 
viduals were brought before magistrates for thefts, 
burglarics, assaults, or some other delinquency, 
for the second, third, or fourth time; and the 
charge being undeniable, they were forthwith sent 
to prison for an assigned period. We learn by 
these facts that there is a portion of the general 
population who are off and on criminals, and 
whose names and characters are inscribed on the 
books of the police. In reality, we live in the 
midst of two kinds of population. One of them 
consists ui persons who quietly pursue courses of 
honest industry, and are never heard of by the 
police at all, The other are the wild and pre- 
datory classes, who from youth to age live for 
the most part by some kind of mischief or pilfer- 
ing. They may do a little honest work at a 
time, when it agreeably comes in the way; but 
destitute of foresight or any upright principle, 
they lapse into crime on the slightest tempta- 
tion. 

These plain truths have never been thoroughly 
realiscd. Philosophers go on theorising, to the 
effect, that all human beings are very much 
alike as regards intellect and emotions; whereas 
it is clear that a considerable number of people 
within the bounds of so-called civilisation, and of 
improving influences, are a kind of half savages, 
disposed, like monkeys in a menagerie, to steal 
from the cages of each other. Education is 
supposed to be the panacea for curing this un- 
fortunate state of things. In time, when cduca- 
tion, now happily set on foot on a comprehensive 
seale, has thoroughly permeated the community, 
we may expect that the criminal classes will be 
materially lessened in number, and that the more 
gross order of crimes will be of rare occurrence. 
As matters now stand, according to a late Report 
of the Directors of Convict Prisons, ‘it must be 
considered as established that education does not 
furnish euch 2 specific preventive of criminal 
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tendencies as it was once supposed it would. 
It may, however, be admitted that it has had 
some effect, and that it may probably have much 
altered the character of the crimes which come 
under the correction of the law, and of the 
immoralities which do not.’ 

When transportation was given up, imprison- 
ments for long or short periods were substituted, 
as a cure for crime. After the experience of a 
number of ycars, it hns to be acknowledged, with 
a degree of regret, that the number of criminals 
Temains much as it was before. In the midst 
of the general perplexity on the subject, one 
thing occurs to us. It is the strange fancy of 
endeavouring to effect a cure by repeated im- 
prisonments, which, taken singly or in accumu- 
lation, are little better than a mere off-put of 
time and wastefulness of expenditure. It does 
not seem to be properly recognised, that the 
modern prison, established under the sanction of 
learned and philanthropic sanitarians, is, physi- 
cally speaking, a very comfortable place, where 
bed, board, washing, and medical attendance are 
to be had for nothing ; and which, in comparison 
with the ordinary habitations of those who require 
to be so treated, is by no means an unpleasant 
resort. To be mre, there is a certain social 
degradation in being sent to prison, but that is 
only where there is a sense of being degraded. 
The class of persons we speak of have no more 
a notion of degradation by being immured within 
the walls of a prison, than sheep have in being 
driven into a penfold. It is all a matter of 
course, and probably comes quite handy, as a 
change of scene, diet, and occupation. 

On lately talking to a gentleman who is medical 
superintendent of a criminal prison in which 
there is generally from six hundred to seven 
hundred immates of the two sexes, he tells us 
that chere is no condition of society within his 
knowledge where there is such excellent health 
as in the cells of which he hes the supervision, 
The prisopers come in dirty, miserable, ragged, 
half-hungered, and in «& condition altogether 
pitiable. In a little time, by means of regular 
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diet and work, and regular rest at night, along | extent cultivated or played with, The resorts 
with a certain amount of open-air exercise within | we speak of are the nesta where it is fostered 
the yards appointed for this recreation, they|and brought to maturity; and all euch nesta, 
pick up in a wonderful manner. Within three|as e matter of police, should be extirpated, 
months, they are different creatures. Unfortu-| pertiaps not ebruptly, but at least within a 
nately, when the period of their imprisonment | reasonable length of time. 
expires, they are turned out into the broad world;| Next, as regards punishment. The method of 
and ten to one but they relapse into their pre-| awarding repeated imprisonments has evidently 
viously horrible state of wretchedness. And {| proved a failure, The petty offender seems first 
again, after a short time, they come back under| to get a week, next two weeks, then a month, 
a fresh sentence for a new delinquency. We/| then two months, then three months, and so on 
ask, if this system of repeated short imprison-| he works his way to eighteen months; beyond 
ments is consistent with common-sense ? that he passes under o higher jurisdiction into 
We have only to walk along the thronged and ; penal servitude, first for five years, and afterwards 
older part of some cities, to note the wretched | for longer periods—in many instances, incorri- 
condition of the class of persons, men and women, | gible to the last. That appears to be the routine, 
who from time to time are kept at the public} As this process of dealing with criminals has 
cost in the prisons. There they are, lounging,! nof answered, let us try something else. Pos- 
dirty, ragged, and hopeless, Men standing in|} sibly, it would be advantageous in many cases to 
groups, with clay pipes in their mouths, with | return to schemes of flagellation, Whipping, we 
ir} hands in their pockets, staring about in| understand, has proved so effectual a deterrent, as. 
the s§upor of idleness. Some of them, perhaps, | to have put a stop entirely to the crime of garrot- 
havefa bettered eye, covered with a patch of| ting. Why not extend its application, particularly 
sort, or they exhibit some other infirmity. |as regards youthful male offenders? It is a 
for the women, they are generally poor-| punishment especially adapted to all crimes that 
king creatures, who cannot be seen without | are mean and despicable in their nature, such as 
ity. assaults on women and wife-beating. For offences 
Is there, then, no remedy? In the present| of this description, a certain number of lashes. 
tentative condition of affairs, we can only offer | on the bare back should be added to the ordinary 
a few hints. In the first place, the town-resorts | penalties. 
of the habitually criminal classes should be| Other forms of personal discomfort without 
eradicated ; but that never can be, while narrow | endangering health might likewise be found 
lanes and courta, scarcely pervious to the light| to be so awkwardly disagreeable, as to terrify 
of day, are suffered to exist. We would lay| habitual depredators, and to force them into 
it down as a primary principle in social} the salutary belief, that after all it is better 
organisation, that no means should be afforded | to be honest and trust to regular work, than to 
for huddling into dingy resorts, like rats and | continue a course of thieving. The tread-mill 
wild beasts. The safety of society requires | is one species of discomfort that has had ita day 
that all human dwellings should have such | in deterring criminals. The latest discomfort that. 
a frontage as will bring the inhabitants in a} we have heard of is ordinarily known as being 
reasonable degree within reach of the public| put ‘on the plank.’ With a considerable degree 
eye. Show us a town or city abounding in | of catisfaction, we learn, that if properly and per- 
structural obscurities, deficient in air and sun-| sistently administered, it is likely to do the 
light, and there we will show you hordes of the | business. It is neither more nor less than causing 
demoralised and dangerous classes, to say nothing | prisoners to make their bed of a hard deal board, 
of groups of unhappy beings laid down with | or guard-bed, as it is technically called, from its 
typhoid and other deadly diseases. Municipal] resemblance to the bed used in guard-houses. 
authorities ere slow in recognising the truth | When on the plank, prisoners are not altogether 
of these remarks, The world at large does| unprovided with means for keeping themselves 
not give itself the trouble to think upon the| warm at night. ‘They are supplied with two 
subject. single blankets in summer, and three in winter, 
The thorough eradication of these loathsome']a bed-rug, and two sheets. Why the luxury of 
resorte—the aluma of popular slang—would, we | sheets should be awarded, is beyond our compre- 
think, go far towards a wholesome preventive | hension. But let that poss. The pillow is of wood. 
alike of crime and disease; and we have evi- | This, as far as we can discover from ‘ Instructions 
dences that such would be the case, from the| from the Prison Commissioners,’ is the destiny 
attempts that have been made in this direction | of all convicted male prisoners between thirteen 
under legislative authority. We are not so san-|and sixty years of age, unless excused by the 
guine as to expect that while the human heart | surgeon, and continues to be so until ‘they have 
remains as it is, crime will be got rid of alto- | earned two hundred and forty marks; after which 
gether; but we aver that it would be possible | they shall be allowed a mattress for five nights 
to effect very material ameliorations. By letting} in each week till they have earned four hundred 
things take their course, crime is to e certain | and eighty marks ; when they shall be allowed a 










































mattress for six nights in each week till they have 
earned seven hundred and twenty marks; after 
which they shall be allowed a mattress every 


night. But they are liable at any time to be | P: 


deprived of the mattress for idleness or mis- 
conduct, till they have earned such a number 
of marks as the Governor may deem advisable, 
in addition to any other punishment he may 
award.’ 

From this statement, it would appear that all 
convicted male prisoners begin with a plank-bed, 
and that a modification only takes place by a 
certain course of good behaviour ; and it is likely 
enough that the suffering experienced induces 
the prisoner so to conduct himself as to secure 
o mattress and soft pillow at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It would be interesting to know, how- 
ever, how far the deterrent so modified has a 
permanent effect. From their repeated imprison- 
ments, after short intervals, the modification of 
the plank seems to lead to no effectual eradica- 
tion of crime. It may produce decent behaviour 
while in prison ; but in the long-run, that is of 
minor importance. We should like to see the 
plank administered with such persistency as to 
greatly lessen the number of offenders. We feel 
confident that, properly applied, the plank is the 
best thing yet thought of to diminish criminal 
practices. 

We are not unprepared for hearing that any 
proposal to introduce a more frequent application 
of the whip, ae also an unmitigated use of the 
plank-bed, should be stigmatised as cruel, bar- 
barous, and so forth. A plain answer to objections 
of this kind is, that misdemeanants have a free 
choice. If they prefer all the usual comforts of 
civilised life, liberty, and a good bed included, 
les them remain honest and peaceable subjecia 
If they prefer the reverse, let them take the 
consequence. Nobody counsels severity as a 
matter of taste, but as a sad necessity, and with a 
hope that by such means a distinct impression 
will by-and-by be made in lessening the number 
of habitual delinquente. But the severities spoken 
of would render the majority of prisonera intract- 
able! So will say all who wish the present 
state of affairs to continue. It is plausible 
bugbears like this that keep the world from 
advancing. 

Were it generally known that being committed 
to prison is equivalent to lying on a hard board 
during the whole period of incarceration, magis- 
trates, we anticipate, would soon find their occu- 
pation pretty nearly gone. There might be little 
diminution in the number of first offences; but 
second, third, and fourth offences would have a 
fair chance of being extinguished, or reduced to 
a minimum. At all events, a reform in this 
direction is greatly needed. The present system 
of repeated imprisonments for short periods is 
a grievous scandal, which cannot be too soon 
removed. Others may have some schemes for 
veforming the abuse, worth listening to; our 












proposal is simple, and likely to be efficacious, 
It is, longer imprisonments after the 

and throughout, a stern administration of the 
lank, W. C. 








VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER IX,—SHE ANSWERED ‘YES,’ 
‘Ho! hillo!’ cried Lumby senior, going 
lamely across the hall ‘What’s the matter, 
Gerard ?? 

‘I’m in a bit of a hurry, said Gerard, coolin; 
bth a little, ‘I want to speak to you, that’s 

‘It’s worth no man’s while to risk his neck 
to hear me talk,’ said Lumby senior, with a 
chuckle,—‘Come in, my lad. What is it?’ Hoe 
sat in a big library chair; and Gerard having 
closed the door, walked up and down for a minute 
Ma two, and then planting himself before his sire, 

e e. 

‘¥ather, I’m thinking about getting married, 

‘Ah! said Lumby senior, with his features a 
little twisted by a sudden twinge of gout, ‘Is 
that a general or a particular statement? Je it 
an abstract sentiment, or is there a lady in the 
case already ?’ 

‘There is a lady in the case already,’ 

‘Who is it?’ 

‘Miss Jolly,’ responded the lover, looking and 
feeling like « defiant criminal. 

‘Very good taste, my lad,’ said the elder man 
—‘very good taste indeed. Don’t tell your 
mother I said so; but if I were younger—— 
A—ah! That isn’t conscience, but the gout 
Well?’ 

‘T have hea to her father this morning.’ 

‘The dickens you have!’ said Mr Lumby, with 
another facial distortion. 

‘He demands,’ pursued Gerard, ‘that your 
explicit consent shall be given before he can 
entertain my proposal.’ 

‘He demands that my explicit consent shall 
be given before he can entertain your proposal, 
does he? Gerard, your language is worthy of 
bed university. An Oxford training has not 

een wasted on you. What do you want to get 
married for? Why, only the other day you were 
a legal infant. erard, my lad, keep clear of 
my plaguy foot, and come here and shake hands, 
You had only to choose a lady to be sure of my 
consent. And I know she’s pretty, and I know 
she’s clever, and I think she’s good. Go and 
win her, my lad, and wear her worthily, and let 
a old nurse his grandchildren before he 

ies. 

The old man was riper and mellower than the 

oung one. As they shook hands, Gerard’s 
Took was a trifle su y He could not show 
emotion gracefully, and he was deeply moved. 
But the grip of the young giant's er ts made 
his father’s hand ache for five minutes alterwarda, 
and a good deal more love went into that hand- 
shaking, from both sides, than some very fluent 
people ever know a all their lives. So, bearing 
the paternal as well as the maternal bl , the 
wooer rode once more away. He went gallantly 
this time, riding like a lover. Could he fail to 
win with such good augurics behind him ? 


“+ 
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“My dear Constance, said Mr Jolly) eure 

the room in which his daughter sat, ‘Mr Lumby 

ool me by a formal proposal for your 
nd, 

‘And you,’ said Constance, who had watched 
the interview from her window, ‘have sent him 
about his business 1’ 

Yes,’ said her father, with his wrinkled smile. 
‘His business is to obtain his father’s consent. 
T have no doubt of his attachment to you; that 
has been evident from the first; but as I told 
him, in a matter of this kind everything must 
be above-board, and I could not dream of allowing 
my consent or yours to be extorted, until all 
things were made clear on his side.’ 

‘And when he comes back, I am to say “ Yes,” 
papa?? asked Constance, 

‘My dear, said Mr Jolly, shrugging his 
shoulders ever so little, ‘I am not an ogre, or a 
wicked father in a novel in the Young Ladies’ 
Tea-table Gazette. You will exercise your judg- 
ment. Mr Lumby, armed with his father’s con- 
sent, will seem to me a most desirable and eligible 
husband.’ He spoke of Gerard as an auctioneer 
speaks of a family mansion. 

Constance sighed faintly. ‘I think he is a 

good man, papa,’ she said; ‘and I know he is 
very much attached to me. But’ (Mr Jolly 
shrugged his shoulders again, a little more 
pronouncedly)—-‘I like him too,” she said— 
*but’——— 
* €Qnce more, my dear, said Mr Jolly, ‘I am 
not the wicked father of a cheap romance ; but 
if you throw away such a chance as this, I shall 
think that you deserve never to have another? 

‘Very well, papa, said Constance ; ‘I will do 
ag you wish.—He kissed her with unusual 
warmth and kindliness.—‘ And now,’ she said, 
‘let us say no more about it till the knight-crrant 
comes.’ 

The knight-errant was not long in coming. 
Soberly enough he came in sight; but there were 
evidences on gallant Rupert's sides which told of 
See and Gerard’s absence had becn marvellously 

rief, 

*I have seen my father, he said to Mr Jolly, 
‘and I carry with me not merely his approval, 
but hia warmest wishes.’ 

‘That smooths my way completely, said Mr 
Jolly. ‘There remain only my daughter's wishes 
to consult, And there, Mr Lumby—let ‘me be 
candid with you--I can exercise no influence, 
no control. You have my cordial good wishes. 
I can offer you nothing more” Again the Arca- 
dian rather overdid it. 

‘Mr Jolly, said Gerard, somewhat stiffly, ‘do 
me the justice to believe that I would not win 
by coercion, even if I could, 

‘I can’t have a row with the fellow now,’ said 
the guileless shepherd inly. ‘But when they’re 
married, I shan’t see ah of them. I can go 
back to the Albany. It’s the only decent place 
to live in. He addod aloud: ‘Our sentiments 
are happily at one upon that matter—And now, 
Mr Lumby, what is the next step? Shall I 
smooth your way at all by Preparing my daughter 
to receive your proposal, and by telling her that 
you make it with my sanction? Or would you 
prefer to wait ?? 

‘I don’t think,’ said Gerard, ‘that there can 
be any advantage in delay, 











‘No?? asked Mr Jolly, enilingly. ‘Well, 
perhaps not—perhaps not. Within himself, he 


exulted. Constance had been a great anxiety 
to him, Jt was a big thing to book a young man 
with half a million in perspective—not quite the 
biggest thing the daughter of such a man as Mr 
Jolly might have done, he thought, but emi- 
nently satisfactory. ‘ Will you excuse me, then ?” 
Gerard, too much agitated for speech, inclined his 
head in answer; and Mr Jolly left the room. 
‘Constance,’ he said, himself a little shaken, ‘you 
have quite made up 
with a faint smile. She had had no dream of 
love, but always until now there had been a Wig 
that the dream might come and fulfil iteelf. 
And now? Well, Gerard was very nice and 
manly—she had Jittle fault to find with him ; 
bnt she did not love him. She would have 
liked to have loved her husband a little. As 
her father had said only the day before, Nature 
returns, even when expelled with a pitchfork. 
All her training had gone against marrying for 
Jove, and she had heard it condemned as silly, 
and even as sometimes wicked. She sighed a 
little, smiled a little ot the sigh, and so sur- 
rendered. She arose, and surveyed her own 
regal and tender beauty in the mirror, regarding 
herself critically. Her bosom heaved with a 
ing sense of triumph, and as she turned, 
ferard entered, She surveyed him demurely. 
A man at least, every inch of him, Not a mere 
creature of the ballroom and the Park. Now that 
she looked at him with this new interest, that 
he was to be her husband, she saw much to 
admire in him. She waved him to a seat; but 
he stood before her and pleaded his cause. 

‘Miss Jolly; your father has already pre- 
pared you for my visit?’—Her bowed head bent 
a little lower in affirmation—‘I am glad of 
that, for I should not have liked to startle 
you by my abruptness.'—A little smile flickered 
across the hidden features at this statement. 
Poor Gerard thought that this virgin fortress 
was here for the first time assailed. Constance 
remembered a score of such scenes, and almost 
the only difference between them and_ this 
was that she had always said ‘No,’ and was 
now to say ‘Yes’ There was the least pos- 
sible quiver of earnestness in his voice. ‘I 
suppose,” he said, with unintentional quaintness, 
‘to tell anybody straight out, “I love you,” 
would be a little hard; and I think the truer 
it is, the harder it is’—Constance, who was per- 
fectly sclf-possessed, smiled again at this. The 
simplicity was manly: it even touched her a 
little —‘If I speak clumsily, I will ask you to 
excuse me. I have only known you for three 
monthr, and that is but a little time I should 
have laughed three months ago to think that 
such a love’~the word cost him a great and 
evident effort, and it was plain that it was 
sacred to him; the listener knew it—‘could 
have grown in a man’s heart in such a time, 
But it has grown there, and my life is in your 
hands, I ask a great thing—I ask o thing of 
which I know I am unworthy—I ask you to 
share my life with me. It shall be my con- 
tinual study to make you happy.’ There his 
very earnestness broke him down. 

‘Mr Lumby,’ said Constance—she could say 
nothing iy, and though she was as 





our mind?’—She nodded- 


n 
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cool ag a cucumber, he thought she looked and 


Ke like a pitying angel—‘you ask a great} berry 


thing—a t on both sides. Let me 
ask a little one. Give me o day to think of 
your offer, 


‘Give me an answer now!’ he pleaded. She 
was sitting before him looking upwards, and 
for the first time in this interview he saw 
her eyes and looked into them. There is no 
exaggerating the matter—he was head over ears 
in love—and love, even in a man who means 
to be self-possessed, will have its way. The 
lance of the wonderful violet eyes bronght 
fim down upon one knee before her. One 
white hand was stretched a little towards him. 
He took it in both his. ‘Give me an answer 
now!’ he murmured, with pleading eyes fast- 
ened on her face—‘give me an answer now!’ 
This was a soy of jove-making on which 
Constance had not counted, and it was new to 
her. The man was lage one hand, and had 
possessed himself of the other—a prodigious and 
unheard-of situation. It was not unpleasant, 
though at first a little alarming. ‘Say Yes,’ 
said this audacious Gerard, murmurin with 
hig breath upon her cheek, and both her 
hands in his. And it was wonderful and 
strange—if Nature were ever wonderful and 
strange—to see how the stronger male nature 
triumphed; for caught in this unexpected 
snare, wooed for once like a woman, by a 
man who loved her, in place of being talked 
to by an automaton as though she were 
an elegant waxwork, she answered ‘Yes;’ 
and for one bewildered minute her head lay 
on Gerard’s shoulder, and the first kiss that 
ever Jove had planted there was warm upon 
her lips) Then, fairly frightened at his um- 
petuosity, she sprang to her feet, and escaped 
to think and wonder. And when she saw her- 
self in the glass, she saw a more lovely creature 
reflected there than ever her mirror had shown 
her until now; for her eyes were all agleam, 
and her face was rosy, and there was a mar- 
vellous new Jook, she had never seen before. 
And as she stood there, she made oue utterly 
feminine remark alond—a remark so womanly, 
that it startled her to know that it could have 
crossed her as a thought: ‘I ought to be a 
happy woman to be laved so much,’ 

as the dream to come after all? Was she 
too, like the spurious heroines of romance, to 
have a husbund whom she could love, and not 
merely tolerate ? 

The poor Gerard went home feeling criminal, 
and yet conscious of a certain sense of satisfac- 
tion. And after all, ifa woman does not want 
to be kissed, what right has she to be down- 
right bewitching? An unanswerable query. 





BOLOGNA, 


‘Genova la superba,’ say the Italians when char- 
acterising their cities; ‘but ‘Bologna la Grassa ;’ 
for it is no less true that if Genoa be proud, 
and justly so, of her vast and stately ces, 
80 Bologna reposes lazily upon her laurels, with 
the comfortable certainty that she is the beat 
fed and the fattest of all her compeers in the 
argh Italian land. She draws her nourishment 
and sustenance from the rich Emilian plain; 
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so fertile that the vine festoons between the mul- 
trees droop to the very ground with the 

luscious clusters of purple pes—unable to 

support, even with the friendly aid of assistant 

trees, the weight of the heavy bunches, The 

golden heads of the Indian corn, with its tall 

stature and its waving leaves, are half hidden 

in the abundant and ever-springing verdure of 

the level plain, with its frequent ducts of water, 

carefully planned irrigation, and the garden-like 

cultivation which meets the eye mile after mile, 

In this fertile plain, girt within her circling walls, 
does indolent Bologna repose, with the careless. 
content of the blameless Ethiop of old, scarce: 
raising her eyes to the fur-off eek pemeae g of © 
the misty Alps, and the nearer boundary of the 

faintly blue Euganean Hills, and the distant . 
glitter on the horizon of the Adriatic Sea. 

Entering the portals of her lofty walls, the 
traveller is struck by the somewhat heavy-headed 
look of the colo: ed town, supported arch after 
arch on massive piers, which lend a rather gloomy 
appearance to the streets, The tall and frowning 
palaces are decked with soe ah marble heads, 
and have the look, rare in Italy, of being both 
well kept and lived in, The churches own mostly 
unfinished fagades, which Bologna will doubtless 
some time, when she awakes, bestir herself to 
complete. The Seven Churches of St Stephen 
~—one of them an ancient basilica of the early 
church—contain two rivhly carved antique sar- 
cophagi, used as the altars of the saints Vitalie 
and aoe: One was enriched with peacocks, 
wondrously sculptured, and the other with lions 
and a stag. The chutch is alao adomed with 
costly columns of marble, once formin 
the temple of Isis on this very spot, now 
by the bones contained in the lovely pillared 
shrine of St Petronius. Behind it is an ambo, 
perhaps of the ninth century, beset with beautiful 
reliefs of the four evangelists. Nor can that 
ruined cloister of the Celestins ever be for- 
gotten, with its double arcade of lightly springin, 
arches; reminding one in some dim way 0! 
the Ducal Palace at Venice, and all inlaid with 
marble mosaic between the arches, in various hue 
of peucock wings—purple and red and green 
and golden and blue; a harmony of suggested 
plone which, even to recall, gives inexpressible 

clight. 

N vest and ancient font of long-past Lombard 
kings stands in the atrium; while in the cloister, 
the curious and picturesque monkish well must 
not be passed over wnnoticed ; nor yet the tomb 
of St Petronius, built, it is said, upon the model 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This inclosure of the 
Seven Churches, with its singular assemblage of 
associations, heathen, Christian, sacred, and pro- 
fane, is a veritable chapter of history written 
upon stone, which would well repay many ap 
hour of curions and minute attention : for echoes 
of old Egypt make themselves heard in this pil- 
lared silznee, nnd voices of Rome, whore wealth 
transported all this marble from Afriw’s burn- 
ing plain; the blood of Christian martyrs cries 
from theut tombs, and ruder notes arise of bar 
baric conquest by Lombard invaders, hed. Rome 
itself, like Babylon, had fallen. ‘The careless 
modern spirit suceeeds to this heritage of the ages ; 
and it is chi.fy as an object of curiosity and 
interest to travellers that these half-ruined aisles 















still stand, to testify of a faith whose decay is 
nowhere more manifest than in Italy. 

Out again from these cool silent shades we 

into the busy streets, avoiding collision as 
Er as ma be with mules and asses driven 
recklessly fast in tiny chaises along the paved 
and narrow lanes. e women are all attired 
in white cambric jackets, and white silk ker- 
chiefs tied gracefully on their heads. An old 

, in a dark, red gabardine, holds out his 
hand as we go by; indeed, beside every church- 
door sits a crowd, holding out countless hands 
in endless solicitation. In the Piazza, the stately 
figure of Neptune poises lightly in the air, 
wielding his frident in his uppaived hands, to 
bear evidence of his maker John of Bologna’s 
happy skill; and the cool plash of the great 
fountain beneath him fells pleasantly on our 
ears; for the sun is blazing, and thoughts of 
a eiesta suggest themselves obtrusively. 

But the Academy must be visited, where 
Raphael's St Cecilia stands rapt in ecatatic vision 
of all things lovely, as if to vindicate pure art 

ainst the Sater conceptions of it outspread upon 

ese walls, in all the triumph of bared limbs 
and lovely faces and luscious colour, and utter 
irreligion. Guido Reni was the veritable victim 
of his time, and of the decadent taste which 
characterised it. His real h cdahed lies in the 
command he exercises over the resources of 
his art. But his fine taste in colour is annulled 
by his evident desire to compose pictures which 
shall cover the walls of palaces, and be admired 
by wealthy cardinals and art-loving nobles. His 
* Slaughter of the Innocents’ is a fearful enw se 
of all that religious art should not be; while the 
matchless and exquisite beauty of his sweet dark- 
eyed ‘St Catharine, shows what lay in his power 
to achieve. But his century conquered him. He 
was not great snongh to master and direct it, 
as his colossal predecessors in Art had done. 


The Caracci helped on the further decline of 


art by manufacturing a certain class of picture 
which forms the staple of, alas, how many gal- 
Jeries! Elizabeth Sirani shows a better aim. 
Her ‘St Anthony of Padua’ har a naive ; 
and her execution is wonderful, when her youth 
is considered, as are also her efforts, compared 
with the gold-medalled students of modern 
Bologna, whose canvases provoke unkind criti- 
cism by their mannered pretension and vul- 
parity. 

Some of Francia’s most beautiful work is to 
be seen ot Bologna, His rich colouring atones 
for the stiffness and rigidity that seem almost 
inseparable from the most real devotional ele- 
ment. Nevertheless, the tender grace of his little 
children and hig saintly mothers fills us with 
@ strange and secret delight, which greater men 
sometimes fail to inspire. 

But the masterpiece of Bolognese art remains 
yet to be mentioned, and that is the Arco or 
shrine of St Dominic, within the church which 
bears his name. Sculptured and wrought by 
the faithful hands of Nicola Pisano, its ‘bas- 
teliefs are so deep and rich that three distances 
may be distinguished in them It is guarded 
st four most lovely angels at each corner, one 
ot which is from the hand of Michael Angelo, 
eels, 


and is kneeling in mute adoration, One 
however, in contemplating this ravishing work, 
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that it is but the culminating — of pure 
art, reached from the rude Lom tombs in 
the Piazza, aided and developed by the fruitful 
genius of a mind like that of Pisano, nourished 
on the finest traditions of antique eye The 
tame and feeble bas-relief on the altar font, the 
work of the last century, instructively completes 
the tale, showing, when Art falls, the depth to 
which she can fall. Hence, in this day of ours, 
to know what to admire and how to admire it, 
is counted as an art, and they artistic who though 
themselves executing nothing, yet know by nature 
or cultivation how to discern the true irom the 
false, the good from the bad. 

The old Dominican friar who acted as escort 
to the shrine of his patron, spoke with a sigh 
of evil days, and of thirty ‘fathers’ dwindled to 
three; and a bare existence on sufferance in a 
free country, where the faith he professed is the 
one most bitterly hated and scorned by the 
powers that rule. The poor still crowd into 
the stately churches, and still cast themselves 
down in utter abandonment of devotion upon 
the marble floors, before the favourite shrine of 
Madonna or saint; but the rich, the educated, 
and the ruling classes, where are they ? 

The traveller will not be permitted to leave 
Bologna without seeing the Campo Santo, formerly 
the Certosa or Cistercian convent, but occupyin, 
the actual site of the Etruscan burial-groun 
Hundreds of interments were found, each silent 
= lying, coin in mouth, ready to pay Charon’s 
ee. 

Amongst the endless sepulchral monuments 
which adorn these vast corridors, one statue, 
a Silence, is well deserving notice. He who 
lies beneath fell in a duel, in the flower of his 
youth. And there the figure sits, with finger 
on her lip, and hand upraised, as if to protect 
the dead. Let us follow her example, and roise 
no questions. He at anyrate has passed beyond 
the reach of our judgments, The same Campo 
Santo shows us, almost side by side, the tomb 
of the noble Bevignani, so tranquil, so full of 
thought and repose, with the statued children 


;jin life-sized marble, in frilled garments and 


laced-up boota, and pinafores and hats, which 
the modern taste admires, and which are chiefly 
carved in the city where Pisano worked, and 
Francia painted, and Da Quercia and the great 
Michsel left their works, to shame their succes- 
sors in the noble arts, A final mention of the 
Olivetan Convent, now suppressed, outside the 
walls, and we have done. Tt is to-day a royal 
but uninhabited villa, and is as vast as it once 
was splendid. Perhaps it was not exactly very 
strict, for each brother kept a coach-and-pair, 
and the prior a coach with four white horses, 
in which the pious friars with great contentment 
drove abroad, when wearied with the contempla- 
tion of their palatial residence, with its many 
and indifferent: worke of art, and the lovely view 
thence obtainable of Bologna with her towers, 
pinnacles, and palaces ae eens beneath 
their vine-clad verdurous hill ! 

And so we leave Bologna la Grassaz to her 
peaceful existence, her sausages, her excellent 
provision markets and hex unfeigned apprecia- 
tion of the g things of this worl No 
lean and hungry Canssio she; but rather like the 
Justice, ‘with good capon lined ;’ and perhaps 
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our next steps may lead us onwards to the 
Venice of our dreams, or the Florence of our 
waking imagination ; or even to mightiest Rome, 
mother of nations, wolf-nurtured, sitting augustly 

upon her Seven Hills. 





A STRANGE STORY. 
TOLD BY A LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGYMAN, 
CHAPTER II, 


Ir was dark when I drove up to Mr Pullingtoft’s 
door; but as I descended from the dogeart and 
came within the range of light, with which he 
had hastened out to greet his visitor, it was with 
the exclamation of ‘Bless my heart !’ and a hearty 
grasp of the hand, that he recognised and wel- 
comed me, 

Mr Pullingtoft gave me no time for explana- 
tions ; foras soon as I had removed my hat and 
greatcoat, he threw open the parlour-door and 
proudly announced me, Mrs Pullingtoft, who 
was in exact proportion to her husband, was 
seated near the lamp, darning little socks, She 
rose as I entered, and wheeled an casy-chair 
to the fire, begzing me to be seated. Many 
children surrounded the table, the girls at needle- 
work, the boys colouring prints in the Illustrated 
News; while the farmer, holding up a well- 
thumbed book, informed me it was Sandford and 
Merton, from which he was reading to the young 
people the story of the Grateful Turk. 

Among the busy heads round the table, there 
was one fair one that was lifted as I entered the 
room, and a familiar pair of blue eyes beamed 
modestly upon me. It was Phabe Meadows, 
The young girl was so much improved in appear- 
ance, although very fair and delicate, that had I 
been unprepared for seeing her, I should not have 
recognised her ; and it was evident that the worthy 
farmer had quite adopted her as his prot¢gée, and 
treated her like one of his own children, My 
atrival caused the breaking-up of the juvenile 

arty, who were sent off to bed. Mr Pullingtoft, 

owever, would not hear a word of the busi- 
ness upon which I had come, until we had had 
supper. 

After this hospitable entertainment, Mrs Pulling- 
toft discreetly withdrew ; my host heaped up the 
fire, and drawing our chairs closer in, 1 unfolded 
the tale of my memorable night’s adventure to the 
good man, who listened with open mouth and 
open eyes; but when I came to the events of a 
few hours ago, namely, the finding of the will, who 
can describe his astonishment and delight? I 
opened and amoothed out the crumpled pages on 
the table, the farmer reading it attentively word 
by word; he had been familiar with old Scruby’s 
signature, and firmly declaring the will to ‘be 
genuine, bestowed an unlimited number of 
choice epithets on the son. In vain I tried to 
convince him that a man may not be called 
bad until he be proven so. Mr Pullingtoft 
emphatically declared. Seth Scruby to be a knave. 
‘And not only that, sir, but a villain !’—with 
a slap of his fist on the table that made the 
glasses dance and jingle. 

Of course I stayed all night; and during the 
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evening I had again to relate my experiences in 
the church on the night of the farmer’s first visit 
to me, with the slamming-to of what I took to 
be Scruby’s pew-door—the seeing of it shut, and 
afterwards open-~and the banging of the church- 
door as after some one who had just gone out; 
and to this narrative my host listened with 
renewed attention, 

‘It may have been Scruby himself” he cried 
excitedly. ‘It was Tuesday se'enight as I visited 
12 on, and it was on that ve y Scruby and 

is family arrived at Coryton emg He must 
have heard that I was thinking of doing some- 
thing to get back for Phasbe what was her 
mother’s, and taken this means of puing the 
will out of sight till the storm should blow 
over.’ 

I could not, however, agree with this view of 
the matter. Had Mr Scruby wished to hide the 
will, he would not have stuck it in at the back of 
an ornament on the church reading-desk, where 
the first pew-cleaner who came along to dust the 
desk could not have failed to see it, 

On the following morning, after having care- 
fully pasted together the pieces of the will, 
we drove over to Grantham to see Mr Shaw 
the solicitor, and have hia opinion of the docu- 
ment that had come eo strangely into my 

ossession. He was a well-known, shrewd 
awyer, of integrity beyond suspicion, and having 
many yeara before eucceeded hie father in his 
business, waa better acquainted with the affairs of 
the squires and farmers within a wide circle of 
miles, than many of them were themselves. 
think it wonld have been impossible to have 
brought Mr Shaw a greater treat than that soiled 
document, regarding the finding of which I 
gave him full particulars, Like the bloodhound 
scenting blood, or a red Indian finding a trail, 
he pounced upon the will. He looked at it upside 
down, held it up to the light, studied it; and 
finally unlocking a box of deeds, produced a 

archment drawn up in the same handwriting, 
faing that of the dead and gone Boston solicitor 
who had drawn up old Scruby’s will, He bad no 
hesitation in pronouncing the document genuine, 
and thought we ought to see Mr Scruby without 
loss of time. 

It was resolved, therefore, that we should all 
three start for Coryton early next morning ; and 
as I had a decided objection to entering Mr 
Scruby’s house a second time, it was arranged 
that Mr Scruby should be summoned to the 
vicarage, to meet Mr Shaw of Grantham on par- 
ticular business, a 

It was about noon next day when, on arriving 
at Coryton, we despatched a messenger to the Farm. 
Fortunately, Mr Scruby was at home; and he 
very promptly made his appearance, actuated, no 
doubt, by curiosity as to what the business could 
be, and with a lurking suspicion, probably, that it 
again concerned Phoebe Meadows, If #0, he was 
nght in his forebodin What awaited him in 
reality, ba little guedaed, He entered my study 
with his face all puckered and pinched into a set 
hardness; and his shrewd eye glanced inquir- 
ingly at our faces, as we politely made our 
salutations Mr Shaw plunged into the heart 
of the business by suddenly laying the will open 
before him on the table, simply saying: ‘Do you 
recognise this document, Mr by 7” 
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Never shall I forget the expression of the man’s 
face, a8 his eyes fell on those faded sheets of paper ! 
To our watchful eyes, it was sufficient confirma- 
tion of his guilt, We saw that he recognised it. 
Horror, fear, dismay, succeeded each other over 
a leaden-coloured countenance. The struggle was 
dreadful to witness; and yet the man’s habitual 
self-command was so great, that in less time than 
it takes to relate this, he actually composed his 
features to their ordinary grimness, and boldly 
and firmly replied ‘No!’ 

‘I must beg of you to examine it with attention 
and care, Mr Scruby, said our lawyer, never 
taking bis spectacled eyes from his face, ‘and 

ive us your opinion upon it; for we firmly believe 
it is the will of your late father.’ 

‘My father lett no will,’ said Mr Scruby fiercely ; 
<and I refuse to read this forgery, for such it 
is, 

‘Take care what you say, Mr Scruby. I affirm 
it to be a perfectly legal document, drawn up by 
my old friend the late Mr Collyer, the well-known 
solicitor of Boston, with whose handwriting you 
mauet be well acquainted, seeing he managed your 
father’s affairs for so many years, I beg you to 
examine it,’ 

‘Ideny the existence of a will altogether,’ said 
Mr Scruby ; but as he said the words, I remarked 
that hie hand, which rested on the table, trembled, 
in spite of his efforts to appear calm, 

‘See!’ continued Mr Shaw ; ‘here is your father’s 
signature, and those of the witnesses—namely, 

omas Kirby and Mary Greenwood.’ 

‘Thomas Kirby, indeed!’ cried Mr Scruby 
seornfully ; ‘a paltry farm-bailiff, that I had to 
turn away for drunkenness; and Mary Greenwood, 
@ half-blind, half-deaf, old housekeeper, who died 
crazy. Pretty witnesses you have brought forward, 





oul 
* Doubtless, they were the only available ones 
at the time’ 

‘It is a deep-laid conspiracy,’ he cried furiously, 
as he moved towards the door. ‘I see throngh it 
all, I deny your statements. Go to law, if you 
like, and I'll fight you inch by inch,’ And seiz- 
ing his hat, Mr Scruby strode from the room, 
casting on us a withering look of contempt, 
expressing that he had unmasked a set of rogues, 
and fathomed their plot. 

‘Let him po to law, exclaimed Mr Shaw, 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction; ‘I desire 
nothing better—And now, my dear sir, as time 
flies, may I ask you to introduce the witnesses 
one by one, if they are here yet, that I may take 
down their depositions, I hope you have sum- 
moned the old woman Kirby as well; I must 
have a talk with her, before I go.’ 

*T have sent for her,’ I said ; ‘she must be here 
by this time.’ 

The schoolmaster was the first to enter the 
room ; and he gave a clear account of meeting me 
accidentally in the churchyard, accompanying me 
into the church, and the subsequent finding of the 
will, The sexton, carpenter, and Mrs Dumps 
followed one by one, and corroborated each others 
testimony in every respect. During this time, 
old Mra Kirby had been thawing at the kitchen 
fire. I therefore hoped she would prove more 
communicative on this occasion than I 
previously found her, 

Mr Shaw had his own way of opening his 
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campaigns; and I perceived it was his tactics to 
come down suddenly on people, to open fire in 
an pal ape manner, taking them by surprise ; 
by which means he gave no time to invent 
answers, and very often lighted upon the truth at 
once. He commenced with the old woman exactly 
in the same way as with Mr Scruby, by placing 
the paper bearing the signatures open before her 
on the table; and laying his finger below that of 
her husband, asked her if she knew that writing, 
Mrs Kirby, putting on her spectacles, peered into 
the writing, and I saw the old withered hand 
that leant on the table tremble. She gave a 
quick look over the top of her glasses at the 
lawyer, and murmured in a low anxious voice: 
‘Then, it’s found at last!’ 

She and Mr Shaw looked straight at each other 
in silence—a silence that was significant; for 
from that moment they arrived at a very clear 
understanding, without the aid of words. Then 
the old woman sank back in the arm-chair I 
placed for her, and the poor wrinkled hands shook 
perceptibly. 

‘You recognise your husband’s signature then, 
Mrs Kirby, and unless Iam much mistaken, seem 
to be aware to what document it is attached ?’ 

‘I do—I do!’ replied the old woman, to the 
lawyer's question. ‘And if you knew—if you 
only knew what I, and he who’s gone, suffered 
along of that will—for I know it is the lost will— 
it broke my poor old man’s heart; and mine, sir 
—and mine !’ 

The icy barrier that had surrounded this woman 
for so many years, was disappearing. For once, 
she ahed tears, I offered her some wine, which 
she rejected. 

‘Wait till I’ve told my story all through,’ said 
she, ‘and then maybe I shall be glad enough of it.— 
You must know,’ she began, addressing Mr Shaw, 
‘that I was not always tle poverty-stricken woman 
I now am. I was in my younger days as comfort- 
able as I could wish to be. My husband was 
farm-bailiff to old Mr Scruby, and that nice house 
at North End was our home. Mr Scruby had 
been a schoolmate of my husband; and though 
lifted up, through making money like dirt, yet 
he wasn’t a bad-hearted man, though awful 

assionate; and having an old friendship for my 
Fanband, he sent for him, and offered him the 
place. And many and many a year we lived on 
good terms—till his death, I may say. Well, sir, 
as you know, the old gentleman had only two 
children—this man Seth, and the daughter—poor 
Jane. He brought her up quite like a lady—in 
silk gowna, and a gold chain round her neck. He 
loved her like the core of his heart; for she was 
so pretty, so affectionate, but wilful and spoilt- 
like; and at last he saw he must send her to 
school; for the poor girl had no mother, sir, and 
yan rather wild at home; and it was quite time 
she went, for she was twelve years old. So she 
was sent to Lincoln; and came home three or 
four times a year for holidays; and every time 
she was improved, and was growing prettier and 
prettier. 

‘Soon after she first went, her father had a bad 
attack of gout, so bad, that he set about making 
his will, One day, when my husband came 


had | home, he told me that he had been over to 


Boston to bring Mr Collyer, for the old gentle- 
man was making his will, Now, Mr Scruby 
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thought much of my husband, and was more 
confidential with him than anybody; and after 
the will had been signed, he told him he’d left all 
his property in thia parish, and half his bank- 
money, to Jane, and she’d be one of the richest 
girls in these parts; and that my old man had 
been a witness to the will, as was also old Mrs 
Greenwood, who’d been his housekeeper many a 

ear, ay, ever since the death of poor Jane's mother. 

d luck it was that those two were the only two 
handy, at that time; for, you see, they’re both 
dead! Well, sir, I didn't only hear this from 
my husband, but from Mr Scruby himself; for 
one Sunday afternoon, when the old gentleman 
was mending, I went to sit with him, while Mrs 
Greenwood went to church, He was always 
chatty and friendly to me; and after we’d talked 
of his illness, and what a mercy it was he hadn’t 
been taken, we talked of his daughter; and then 
he gave me the key of an old bureau that was in 
his room, and told ie to open it, look in one of 
the pigeon-holes, and bring him a roll of paper, 
tied with a red string. And I did; and he read 
me what he had loft Jane, for she was ever upper- 
most in his mind; then he said: “Collyer said 
that it was not law to leave witnesses any legacy ;” 
but he hoped he’d done as well; and pointing with 
his finger, he made me read, that he liad set down 
for his son Seth to keep my husband for his farm- 
bailiff for life; and to keep Mra Greenwood also, 
or provide for her. And I read those words, 
gentlemen, in that very will!’ 

(It was true—words to that effect wore there.) 

‘Well, sire, continued the old dame, ‘that 
made my life seem happier still, for we were 
provided for life. For other six years all went 
well, and then troubles began. Jane had a 
lover, a handsome young fellow she had met 
and danced with at some parties at Lincolu— 
the son of a farmer near Spalding, who was a 
cousin of mf own. Mr Scruby did not like 
the notion of his daughter marrying at all so 
young ; but at that time he hadn't any particular 
dislike to Edward Meadows, though he would not 
hear of an engagement, But sad to tell, my 
cousin was burned out one night in winter—his 
farm, his stock, all burned to the ground ; and he 
wasn’t insured; for he was an obstinate man, 
and old-fashioned in his notions ; and when folks 
had told him he was tempting Providence not to 
insure his stock at least, would cry: “How can 
any fire happen here, with all this water and all 
these ponds close to the house? Why, we should 
put it out in no time!” Bat the fire did come— 
In weather like this, when all the ponds were 
frozen—and he was ruined. He had some money 
left in the Boston Bank; and with thia he tried 
to start again in a small way; but the old man had 
no heart left, so of course he failed, and was soon 
a bankrupt ; and then he broke down altogether, 
and died. 

‘Well, sir, after that, Mr Scruby would not 
allow his daughter to think of young Meadows at 
all; and-indeed he was no match for her; and my 
husband and I thought so too, althongh he was a 
relative of our own; and we would not let him 
stay long in our house when he came over to see 
us, and did everything we could not to encourage 
these two foolish young people; for we were under 
obligations of much kindness to Mr Scruby, and 


been a shabby return, knowing how his money 
was left, to make up a match between a rich girl 
and our penniless relation. But in spite of all, 
Jane was headstrong. It was generous of her toa, 
or gir. She declared that she had loved 
ward in his prosperous days, and refused to 
break off with him when he was in adversity. I 
think, perhaps if these young people had waited, 
it might have come about in a few years; for her 
father loved her too well not to have given in at 
last. But, gentlemen, they did not wait; for as 
soon as she was twenty-one, when old Mr 
Scruby had gone to London on business, Edward 
Meadows got a license, and thcy came one 
morning to this church to be married, Mr 
Willock was the vicar, and though very much 
put out at having to marry them, he couldn't 
refuse to perfurm the ceremony; and yet, when 
he saw nobody with them, was sure it must be 4 
wrong thing. So he sent post-haste for us, sir— 
my husband and I—to come immediately to the 
church ; for we were relations of the bridegroom, 
and so would be respectable witnesses. You might 
have knocked me down with a feather, when 
we came to the church and found those two 
young people standing there, que thoughtless of 
the wrong they were doing. e all begged and 
implored them to think of Mr Scruby; but Jane 
declared her father would forgive them when it 
was done and they were once married-—and seemed 
to have no fear; so there was no help for it; and 
with heavy hearts, my husband and I saw the cere- 
mony, and signed our names as wituesses-—signed 
our own death-warrants, as I may say. We were 
dreadfully frightened at the part we had played ; 
and my husband thought it best to start directly 
fur London, and tell the bad news to Mr Scruby 
himself, The rage and sorrow of the old gentle- 
man were awful. He tore down here like @ 
madinan, and went on like a madman, and turned 
Jane out of duors when she came to ask forgive- 
ness, vowing he would never see her again. He 
never did, 

‘Ho blamed us, and blamed Mr*Willock, more 
than he’d a right to; for how could we help our- 
selves? However, we were all very sorry for him, 
poor man, but thought he’d soften after a time to 
his only daughter; and so, I think, he would, 
only his son was furious against his sister and 
the match she’d made; and against us, who, he 
declared, had connived at it, and brought it about. 
We expected to be turned away; but old Mr 
Scruby was, you see, a just man at the bottom 
of his nature, and though never friendly-like with 
us avain, did not take away our livelihood. But 
it did not last long, In less than two years, Mr 
Scruby was dead ; and we heard that his son came 
jinto everything, as his daughter had been dis- 
‘inherited, It was the talk of everybody that no 

will had been produced. Mr Collyer had died 
week before Mr Scruby; and my husband and I 
| had notice to quit North End Cottage, Mr Seth 
-saying my husband was always tipsy, and he 
: wad not have an intemperate inan for his farm- 
| bailiff, ‘aough his father had put up with him 
| so many yeara, And so—and su, we had to begin 
: the world over again, In vain we told him how 
i we had witnessed a will, in which Jane was left 

and we were provided for. 


a mint of yone 
No; it was a et No will whatever had been 
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| would not rau contrary to him; and it would have ; found, he said; he was confident his father had 
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destroyed it, when his sister so wickedly married. 
“Much good you and your husband got by it, 
when you got up that match,” said he with e 
sneer. 

*Mr Seth was not married then, yet he turned 
away old Mra Greenwood, to ake room for a 
malapert hussy who was hardly thought good 
enough to milk cows in his father’s time. Poor 
Mrs Greenwood went to live with some relations, 
where she scon afterwards died. She could not 
bear to think of her place being filled by Madge 
Ralston—sister of old Miles who lives in the 
cottage at the pond. A bad un she always was, 
that Sadge, as we and many others know to our 
cost. Not long after this, Seth married his 
first wife, who got a good word from every one 
who knew her, and would have been kind to us 
old folk, had Seth allowed her. 

‘But I must go on with my atory. After we 
were tured out, my husband got work, first in 
one part of the country, then another; but he 
never held up his head again, and we sank 
lower and lower. At last, we came back to this 
village, as he was best known here, and had 
& lease of that poor little place of two rooms 
that I live in now. There he died. And there 
I received Edward Meadows, when wasting with 
soe aeH On aud poor dear Phabe, his helpless 

i 


‘And what had become of Jane, then ?’ asked 
Mr Shaw. 

‘O sir, she went to her grave five months 
after her father, broken-hearted. Poor Edward 
Meadows had worked for her hard; but he got 
ill, and broke down at last, He had turned his 
hand to anything that came in his way. First, 
he broke horses and went to cattle-fairs for the 
farmers; then he took to keeping accounts for 
the shopkeepers at Northampton, But Jane’s 
death finished him; and he came to me as his 
nearest relation, begging me to bring up his poor 
little child, And there, sirs, that is all—you 
have the complete history of a ruined family, if 
ever there was one!’ 

‘And what did you imagine had become of the 
will that old Mr Scruby showed you ?? 

‘I thought his son destroyed it. Yes, gentle- 
men, I thought ill enough of Seth for that— 
heaven forgive me for wronging him! Seeing 
it is in Saad hands, convinces me how bad I have 
been.—But where did this will come from? Who 
had it all the time ?’ 

‘It was found hidden away,’I replied. ‘Who 
hid it, we do not yet pretend to say,’ 

‘It was only natural I should think Seth 
destroyed it? said the old woman; ‘for oh! he 
is e hard man, never to inquire how his sister 
died, or about her little child. You have often 
asked me why I did not come oftener to church’ 
—turning to me—' but it did me no good—no 
ood! I saw that cruel man prosperous, praying ; 
and the child poor, barely clothed, and only the 
care a poor old creature like me could give her ; 
and it made me angry instead of humble; and I 
said to myself, instead of praying : “Why does 
not a judeipadt overtake that man? Why does 
he flourish?” And so my heart would keep on 
burning within me,’ 

This was the account given by the old woman. 
Its truthfulness was apparent, and her version 
of some of the contents of the will exact; and 
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Mr Shaw and I were more than ever convinced 
that there had been foul-play on the part of 
some one, 





SUDDEN DEAFNESS. 


Wuat part of the human frame is more exqui- 
sitely and mysteriously formed than the ear, with 
its delicate auditory nerve ; with its hundreds of 
branches, 80 minute, that they can with difficulty 
be even microscopically examined ; the sound-cells, 
or arches of Corti, about three thousand in 
number ; its wondrous telephonic system, far more 
certain and perfect than anything man’s ingenuity 
can ever hope to fashion? Each part is so perfect, 
yet so frail, that a very slight shock, a trifling 
accident, may injure some portion ; and upon the 
sound, healthy condition of each part depends the 
whole power of hearing. Even nowadays, when so 
many clever men have made the ear their study, 
we find two of the most clever among them agree. 
ing that, as regards ‘the mode in which the 
ultimate subdivisions of the auditory nerve are 
distributed upon the lining membrane of the 
labyrinth, it does not seem possible to give a 
certain account ’—so various are the opinions. 

Certainly, our forefathers knew little about this 
portion of the human frame, or such a punishment 
as boxing the ears would never have been thought 
of for a moment; and it seems alinost incredible 
that in these days of severer mental cultivation, 
when even the mistress of a village school is 
supposed to be able to teach her pupils about the 
human form divine, such sn action should be 
possible as that brought last year against a school- 
mistress for using this punishment, Nevertheless, 
that this ignorance exists is plain, from the fact 
that the tradition of earwigs creeping into pees 
ears, and laying their eggs there, is still fully 
believed in by the lower classes ; and a curious case 
came before the writer's notice only a few years 
ago. <A, village schoolmistress took her child, 
which had become deaf, to have its ears syringed. 
As she was leaving, after the disagreeable little 
operation was over, she said very anxiously: ‘I 
suppose, Doctor, the water will come out of his 
head presently.’ Evidently she thought that 
otherwise there would be a certainty of water on 
the brain, 

But the purpose of this paper is to give three or 
four curious cases of deafness, caused by griet or 
sudden fright. They are all perfectly true. 

A lady who, just before the Peninsular war, 
had been married, heard suddenly and quite un- 
expectedly, that her husband had been ordered out 
to the seat of war. So great was her horror, that 
she became instantaneously and perfectly deaf, 
remaining so for many months; and it was 
feared that her case was incurable. Some months 
later, she was in church on a Sunday morning, 
The congregation began to sing a hymn, and quite 
suddenly her hearing returned, so much to ber 
surprise, that, forgetting where she was, she 
jumped up and called out: ‘ Why, bleas me, I can 
hear as well as ever I could in my life.’ She 
retained her powers of hearing to a good old 
age, 

Some years in a country village which lies 
berween Bath ard Brid Sauce mace to see 
an old woman being wheeled along the dusty 
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roads by a workhouse child, in a primitive in the town on the fifth, and carried her back to 
bed, telling her she must be good, and remain 


carriage formed by putting wheels on one of 
those heavy, green, wooden tea-garden or bar-room | there, and that no harm would happen to her. A 
few minutes after, she ran back to his room, ain 
el 


chairs—a most cumbrous and primitive contri- 

vance. By the side of the chair, occasionally | describing her utter terror; she could not 

. helping to push the heavy vehicle, walked an | seeing those dreadful masks, and she felt ao dnsade 
fully frightened. 


elderly woman, who looked robust and hale enough ; 
but we discovered that she was stone-deaf, andj Again he took her back to bed, and tried to 
coax her to sleep, with apparent success; but after 


the invalid sister had to shout at her in a most 
exhausting manner, We made the acquaint-| a little while, she ran down to her mother, exclaim- 
ing: ‘O mamma, I feel so dreadfully frightened, 


ance of this worthy couple, and one day the deaf 

sister told us the cause of her privation, When} 1 cannot help seeing those horrid masks; and I 

about twelve years old, she had typhus fever very | wish papa would come home and syringe my ears, 

severely, and at length fell into a trance-like faint, | for I am quite deaf’ 

which was taken by all for death, She was laid| The mother took her on her knee, and coaxed 

in her coffin, being unable to give any sign of life, | and fondled her till she fell asleep; then she 

but hearing quite plainly all that was going on.} took her to bed, and waited in much anxiety 
for her husband’s return, She told him of 


Just as her friends were about to close down the 
coffin-lid, from sheer horror she revived, but only to| the child’s dreadfully excited state, and took him 
up to see her; but she was sleeping so placidly, 


find herself stone-deaf, and she never recovered her 
hearing, Typhus fever so often produces deafness, | it memed a pity to wake her. Sleep was the best 
medicine, 


that some may attribute this loss of hearing to 

that fearful complaint ; but she does not appear to] Next morning, when she woke, they discovered 

have lost it until the coffin-lid was being closed ;} to their horror that the child was stone-deaf; 

and nothing in this world can be more utterly | and not only has she remained deaf ever since, 

terrifying and shocking to the nerves, than the} but being so young at the time of her afflic- 
tion, she has also become almost quite dumb. 


knowledge that one is being buried alive. 
A poor lady, governess in a family, was standing | Evidently the sound of her own voice in her head 
was most painful to her. Sudden, abrupt noises 


one dey in the hall when one of the children of 
the house, who was sliding on the banisters, fell | she could still hear. No doubt, she would be able 
to derive some benefit from one of the new in- 


over them, and was killed at her feet, The poor 
lady, from horror, became immediately perfectly | ventions—the audiphone—for enabling the deaf 
to hear, from the vibration of sounds conducted. 


deaf. 
Perhaps one of the most curious cases is that of | from the teeth to the ear ; but all efforts to restore 
her hearing have been useless, The injury to 


a child of seven, apparently quite strong and 
| healthy, who seems to have actually become deaf | this tiny, imperceptible nerve had so affected all 
| from the effects of nightmare, The story is worth | the rest, that the idea of being examined by a 
telling here, if only in the hope that it may make | doctor seemed entirely to unhinge the child, 

some reader less eacer to despise childish night- | Some of the clevercst aurists of the day were 
| consulted. All advised the same: ‘Leave her 


terrors. How often nurses, and even mothers, 
and those very loving and tender ones, try to| alone. Any effort to conquer these fears, is only 
likely to increase the injury to the nerves, Time 


scold a child out of these night alarms, ‘ foolish’ 

as they call them; yct how many are there of | may cure it; nothing clse will.’ 
their elders who have not experienced such 
terrors ? 

There had been great Fifth-of-November riots 
in one of our south country towns. Men in hideous 
masks had patrolled the usually quiet streets ; 
two citizens, who had offended their fellow-towas- 
folk, were burned in effigy; and of course there 
was the regular accompaniment of squibs and 
crackers, and in the end a tremendous street dis- 
turbance, needing the intervention of the police. 
So alarming and annoying had the disturbance 
been to quietly minded citizens, that it was 
resolved never to allow a Fifth of November to be 
observed again in the town; and great was the 
rejoicing in quict households over this decision of 
the town-council, A few days before the return 
of the fateful day, some children had been playing 
happily together, and, as far as can be discovered, 
nothing had been said or done to alarm any 0’ | receive a continental education. 
them, They went to bed es usual, but had not| Accompanied by my mother and mv brother 
been long in the dark when the youngest, a little | Willie, wa left England, and on the Ist 
girl, ran into her elder brother’s room, and ex-| October 1818 reached Paris by slow stages, 
eleimed: ‘Oh, I feel go frightened, I can’t help | without mishap or adventure. There we 
thinking of the Fifth of November; and when [| several days, to see the sights; and thence 
shut my eyes, I see those horrid masks, and I can't | travelled to Lausanne, and on to Brug, after- 
get to sleep.’ wards visiting the Valley of Martigny. e were 










MY AUNT'S TALE 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE DAYS OF BYNON. 


WELL, young folks, you must know that while 
your grandfather was in command of a brigade 
during the Mahratta war of 1816-20, I met 
my mother in England for the first time since 
I was a baby; for like most children born in 
Indiu, I was sent ‘home’ to be educated, when 
I was very young. I was then past fourteen, 
but though petite, looked even older. I had 
one brother, named Willie—your father ; but he 
was several years my junior. My mother was 
an accomplished lady, and, upon her return from 
India, resolved that I and my brother shuuld 


The brother was v entle and tender with |a very pleasant y, and did not hurry our- 
her. He assured her ieee would be nothing done } selves. Pon the ne appointed for crossing the 








fine and clear, f 


' own doors. Our next difficulty was the commis- 


. ©You are travelling for your pleasure, and can 
‘ do as you like; but as I am forced to accompany 
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‘What will you do, then?’ again asked the 
Countess. 

ee shall sleep in the carriage” replied the 
maid. 

The chélet-keeper, who had overheard this 
from the adjoining room, called out in French: 
‘Pray, do not allow her to do so, as bears are 
very numerous; and once the doors are bolted, 
they cannot be opened again till daylight, and 
the probability, nay, certainty, will be thet she 
will be killed.’ 

But the maid persisted in her intention. The 
diligence was dragged up close to the chalet, and 
she got in. The carriage was fortunately very 
strong, with double doors and windows, the outer 
ones being of panel. These were securely fastened . 
inside by the maid, and outside by the chalet- 
keeper. The doors, then, of our own apartment 
were barred inside and bolted. We ladies lay 
down on the dirty straw, using such wraps as we 
possessed for covering ; but the cold was intense, 
and the fire, straw, and covering were only suffi- 
cient to keep us alive. Sleep was impossible. 
The night was pitchy dark ; but the snow ccased 
soon after dark. 

About eleven p.m. we heard sniffing and scratch- 
ing at the door, and my mother nervously 
whispered to me: ‘Bears!’ which indeed they 
proved to be. In avery short time these unwel- 
come visitors made a determined effort to get in ; 
but luckily the door was a very strong one, well 
fastened ; and though they tried over and over 
again, it resisted their attempts. They then 
tried to get at the horses in the shed; but 
here again they were foiled, though the horses 
beeame much alarmed, and snorted and kicked 
for the rest of the night. Next we heard piercing 
shricks from the maid; Iut to help her was 
impossible. None of the gentlemen were armed ; 
nor could the doors be unbarred, as there were 
so many helpless ladies present. The shrieks 
became fainter and fainter, and at last ceased ; 
and we knew not what the fate of the maid 
had been. ‘The beara made violent cfforts to 
get in either into the shed or into our apart- 
ments the whole night long, keeping us in a 
state of terror; but fortunately they were unsuc- 
cessful. At last, greatly to our relief, with the 
daylight the bears disappeared, and upon the 
doors being wnbolted, their tracke were visible, 
not only at the doors, but all round the chélet. 
Under and round the carriage, the panels were 
scratched all over by their claws in their endea- 
yours to get in; und the maid was discovered 
more dead than alive. Fortunately, unconscious- 
ness had intervened svon after the bears’ attack, 
and relieved her of her miseries and fears; but 
she declared she could feel the animals rubbing 
themselves underneath the carriage, climbing up 
to the roof, and that their very breath came in 
through the cracks in the doorways. It was a 
lesson on selfishness und obstinacy, which she 
probably never forgot. 

Soon a large party of men appeared, and 
cleared the snow off the track. We Ase safely 
to the top of the Pass, and down to the vi 
of Simplon, where we breakfasted ; and thankful 
we were too, to get something to eat—the first, 
we may say, for thirty-six hours. We went 
down ces in sledges to the village of Domo 
d’Ossola, on the Italian side, which in its bright- 






Simplon, although the early morning was vi 
H the stare hiding brightly in the 
sky, and not a breath of air stirring, our host 
at the inn strongly urged us not to proceed, 
as he was sure there would be a heavy snow- 
storm. Thinking he was dissuading us from 
personal motives, we determined to go on; but 
two other parties who were there at the same 
time rethained behind. ‘We had not proceeded 
far, when, sure enough, a few flakes of snow 
began to fall; and very soon afterwards the 
first storm of the season burst upon us. As 
the horses attached to our carriage could not 
drag it along with us inside, we had to dis- 
mount, and walk close behind the diligence. 
As we ascended, not a soul was allowed to speak ; 
even the bells were taken off the horses, for 
fear of bringing down avalanches, As it was, 
we saw several Poth in front and in rear of us, 
thundering down the mountain-sides, and dis- 
appearing in the precipices below. So heavy 
was the fall of snow, we could not see many yards 
ahead; and our carriage several times nearly 
toppled over in turning the sharp curves of the 
roalway. We reached the chilet or place of 
refuge about five r.m., and found a party of five 
or six, who had come from Italy, belated like 
ourselves, The chiilet consisted of only two small 
rooms; and in addition to twelve or fourteen 
travelicrs, there were a man and his wife in 
charge; hence, how to provide accommodation for 
so many was a puzzle. The horses were duly 
Inced in an outer shed ; and as we had neither 
eds nor bedding, and but few wraps, some of 
the straw intended for them was brought in for 
our une; and bears being numerous, it was 
necessary to barricade both the stable and our 
































sariat. As both parties were confident they could 
et through the Pass during the day, they had 
rought no food with them, All we could get 
from the chélet-keeper were two small chickens, 
two small loaves of black bread, an onion, and 
a little cream-cheese. 

A German Count, his wife, daughter, and lady’s- 
maid, were among the benighted. He carved 
the chickens into as many picces as there were 
people present. We each got about an inch square 
of meat. I was ravenously hungry ; but J never 
could eat black bread, onions, or cream-cheese, 
so mine was almost a Barmecide’s fvast. We 
spreal the straw in the two rooms—to the smaller 
of which the gentlemen retired ; whilst in the 
larger, we ladies huddled together for warmth. 
My mother sat by the fire all night and kept up a 
blaze, without which, we should have been frozen 
to death. The Countess had a large feather 
coverlet, which she desired her maid to offer to 
any of ua who would accept it; but we all declined 
with thanks. She then told the maid she had 
better lie down and cover herself with it; to 
which the maid impertinently replied that she 
‘was not going to sleep on dirty straw, 

"What will you do, then?’ demanded the 
Countess, ‘Surely, if we can lie on straw, you 
can too.’ 


The maid, with a toss of her head, replied: 





























u, whether I like it or not, to gain my liveli- 
food, I shail not do #0. oaieae 
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ness and regularity more resembled a tropical 
clime than the icy regions we had passed over. 


Here we halted a few days, and then visited 
Torin, Milan, and Florence. In the last city, 
we resided at a large boarding establishment, 
kept by a Madame du Planti, in a house which 
had formerly been Madame de Staél’s, in the 
Vie Scala. There were some thirty boarders in 
this house; and here we remained two years, 
occupied with our studies. 

During e part of this time, the poet Shelley, 
his wife and infant, were inmates of the same 
house; and we soon made their acquaintance. 
They were very kind to us ; and Shelley proposed 
to mamma, that if she would accompany them 
to Pisa, where Lord Byron was resident, he 
would himself undertake William’s education ; 
but mamma declined, saying she was fearful 
her husband would be displeased if she allowed 
an intimacy between her family and Lord 
Byron’s, (Indeed, she was half afraid he would 
not approve of our friendship with Shelley and 
his wife.) During my leisure hours, I was 
always in the Shelleys’ apartments. The poet 
would place his infant in my lap, and bid me 
arouse myself with a live doll, whilst he continued 
his writing. Both Shelley and his wife were 
delightful; and when they left, some months 
afterwards, we were very sorry. One day, Shelley 
told me Lord Byron was coming next day to 
visit him. In vain I implored mamma to let 
me be with them when the great poet came; but 
she would not hear of it. I told Shelley this 
with tears in my cyes; and he said: ‘Well, 
little woman, if mamma won’t let you be in the 
same room with the ogre ; if you are very anxious 
to sce him, look through the keyhole, and I will 

lace him so that you shall have a full view of 

im.’ So, next day, Willie and I went on tiptoe 
to Shelley’s door, and peeped through the key- 
hole. We were so fascinated, alternately watcbing 
the great poet, that we remained there some time. 
At last, Byron began to fidvet, and said: ‘I say, 
Shelley, 1 don’t know how it is, but I feel as if 
some one was watching me.’ Shelley smiled ; 
and pointing to the door, told him what we were 
doing, and who we were, and also that mamma 
would not allow us to make his acquaintance. 
‘I had no idea” said the poct, ‘I bore such a 
very bad name. I should be very glad to know 
the young people, and their mother too, if she 
would permit it’ He then got up and came 
towards the door; but we fled down the passage, 
whilst he and Shelley stood laughing, That was 
the first and last I saw of Byron. 

From Florence we went to Rome, and stayed 
there six months, Here I received my first offer 
of marriage. Viscount B—— was very rich, but 
rather elderly, and a widower, and asked mamma 
for my hand. She did not know what to do. I 
did not care a bit for him; but whilst mamma 
was in doubt, the English ambassador called on 
her, and said: ‘If not taking too great a liberty, 
might I ask if it is true that the Viscount B——~ 
is a suitor for your daughter's hand?’ Mamma 
said: ‘Yes; but I don't know what to say.’ 
‘Then, replied the ambassador, ‘do not Jet her 
have enything to say to him; for though enor- 
mously rich, he bears a very bad name; and as 
he is a dangerous enemy, take my advice, and 
leave Rome quickly.’ 


MY AUNT'S TALE. 
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So at an early date we quitted Rome for 
Naples, Willie had bought a pistol; but the 
driver of the diligence begged it might be taken 
away and hidden; for if we came across bandits, 
and any resistance was made, all our throata 
would be cut. A short while before, o y 
of baigaods had entered a boys’ school, and had 
carried away some twelve or thirteen of the 
scholars, for whom they demanded a large ransom. 
The parents foolishly sent the money by some 
soldiers; and the ruffians suspecting treachery, 
beheaded the hapless boys, and stuck their heads 
on poles; where they still were, when we passed 
by. Near Portella, on the frontiers of Naples, 
the driver pointed out some objecta, still far 
distant, which he declared were bandits making 
for us. He dared not go out of a walk, for fear 
of being shot at; but he said, as it was dusk, 
one of us might get away unperecived, and go 
to an outpost of the Austrians, not more than 
a mile away. So Willie and I ran on as fast as 
we could, keeping close to the hedge, and reached 
the guard more dead than alive, and made them 
understand we needed their assistance to save 
our party from capture by brigands, Twenty- 
five men at once hastened back, and were just 
in time, for the diligence had been brought to 
a stand-still by a cole of robbers. The main 
body, however, was still at some distance, and on 
seeing the soldicrs, decamped. The soldiers fired 
a few shots, to hasten their movements. We had 
to pay rather heavily for this assistance, as we 
had to give each soldier a present ; but we were 
thankful to be out of the scrape. 

Our troubles were not at an end yet; for on 
the police at the frontier demanding our pass- 
ports, we found only mamma's and Willie’s 
name entered, mine having been omitted by 
mistake. What to do, we did not know, as 
the guard would not allow me to puss with 
the rest; whereupon, I boldly declared I was 
the wife of one of the Austrian officers who 
had preceded us. I was then permitted to go 
on, accompanied by gendarmes; and we_ en- 
tercd the first large café we came to, where 
there were numerous Austrian officers loung- 
ing about, Austria had just then occupied 
Naples; and of course the Austrians, cspeci- 
ally the soldiery, were supreme. We sat down 
at the first table. [ had tears in my eyes, 
and both mamma and Willie looked troubled. 
The gendarme stood outside. At last an officer 
came up to us, and said: ‘Pardon, Madame, 
but if I am not mistaken, you sre strangers 
and in trouble. I am the Commandant C——, 
and shall be happy to be of avaistance to you 
in any way.’ 

Mammo explained our difficulty, and the ruse 
I had adopted to get beyond the barrier. The 
Commandant laughed, and said: ‘Mon Dieu, 
Mademoiselle, I am too old to pass myself off 
as the husband of so charming a young lady ; 
and moreover, everybody knows I have a wife 
and children, or T should only be too proud 
of the honour! But I will see what can be 
done. 

He then went to a table where there were 
many officers, and we heard much merriment. 
At tact, a’ young officer came up, and offering 
me his arm, said: ‘Permit me the happiness 
of being of assistance to Mademoiselle, and to 












mate for a few brief but happy moments 
the réle of husband ;’ and putting my arm into 
his, he led me wp to the gendarme, and said: 
‘This is Madame. That will do. You can 
return to your post.’ 

The man saluted, and went away; whilst my 
liberator took me back to our table, and left me 
with many bows and polite ches, 

We remained two years in Naples, and were 
the best of friends with the Austrian soldiers, 
who were a fine and gentlemanly set of men. 

The Commandant took an especial fancy to 
William, and persuaded mamma to let him 
enter the Austrian service, which he did as a 
common soldier for six months, and then he 

t his commission as cadet. He got to like 
fhe service very much; and when papa wrote 
that we were all to return to India, and that 
he had got a cadetship for Willie in the East 
India service, he begged to be allowed to re- 
main where he wos, The Austrian government 
offered him a Licutenant’s commission at once, 
if he would remain; but papa would not hear 
of it, as he was now « general officer, and had 
sufficient interest in India to push William on. 
So poor Willie had to throw up his commis- 
sion, and to return with us to London. 

Six months after our return to reer we 
embarked for India; but I was so ill, that I 
could not proceed ; consequently, mamma and I 
were landed at the first place we touched at, 
whilst Willie went on alone. 

I was married soon afterwards. Papa had got 
his off-reckonings, and had returned home for 

ood ; 80 mamma joined him there; whilst your 
father followed his career in India, The rest 
you know. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF FABRICATED 
WINE. 


Tru increasing use and production of fabricated 
wines in Switzerland are giving rise, says a Geneva 
correspondent of the Times, to serious apprehen- 
sions, if not to actual panic, among the vineyard 
a ea of the western districts of the country. 

he prosperity of several cantons is based either 
wholly or in aes on the success of viticulture, 
and anything that threatens to hinder the produc- 
tion or curtail the rua of wine, natu- 
rally creates great alarm. The canton of Geneva 
alone, which aie pales only fifty-six thousand acres 
of cultivable land—vine-lands inecluded-—produces 
wine of an estimated value of four million francs 
yearly. ‘The prosent trouble comes neither from 
iui nor mildew, neither from frost nor 

ail, but from the competition of fabricated 
wine with the genuine article, nnd the seem- 
ing impossibility of meeting this competition. 
‘Adulterated wine can be dealt with. J¢ is easily 
detected ; it is injurious to health, and immense 
quantities of deleterious stuff are every year 
confiscated and destroyed. But the merely fabri- 
cated article contains all the constituenta of real 
wine, and the most careful analyst can find 
nothing in it that he does not find in the fer- 
maceed juice of the grape. It is composed of 
ninety per cent. of water, five to six cent, 
of alcohol, and four to five cent of tannin, 
The water, which costs the viticulturist as much 
ag any other of the constituents of wine, costs 
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the fabricator next to nothing; the tannin and 
the alcohol he extracts from imported raising. 
Thus the liquor he concocts can be sold by the 
maker at the low price of about one shilling 
and hee a gallon, and still make a handsome 
profit. e retailer sells it at about double the 
maker’s price, his profits thereon being probably 
five or six times more than he gains by the sale of 
naturally prepared wine. Nor is this all. Experi- 
ments are being made with a view to finding a 
chemical substitute for the raisins used in the 
manufacture; in which event, fabricated wine 
could be produced at a cost little exceeding that 
of slightly alcoholised water, and viticulture would 
be as utterly ruined as madder cultivation has 
been ruined by the discovery of the alizarine 
process of Turkey-red dyeing. 

The making of wine artificially, dates in the 
canton of Geneva from the time when the phyl- 
loxera began ita ravages among the vineyards of 
France, and it has now become an extensive and 
profitable trade. The difficulty of putting it 
down, especially in Switzerland, where the con- 
stitution guarantees the fullest liberty of com- 
merce, seems almost insuperable. There is no 
law whereby a man can be prevented from 
manufacturing an article which he calle fabri- 
cated wine, and selling it to whomsoever will 
buy. Many customers of the retailers of it are, 
doubtless, under the impression that the liquor 
served out to them is wine and nothing but wine. 
How are they to know that it is not? If one 
of them, more suspicious than the rest, takes a 
sample to the public analyst, he will simply be 
told that it contains all the constituents of good 
wine, and no substance that good wine ought not 
to contain. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising to 
learn that the proprietors and peasants of the 
district, almost every one of whom is more or 
less interested in the culture of the vine, should 
demand the intervention of the State, and have 

titioned the local government to devise means 
or the suppression of a trade which ‘seriousl 
menaces the dearest interests of our ariel: 
ture” As proof of the reality of the evil to which 
they draw attention, the petitioners mention that, 
albeit the last vintage was less productive than 
usual, the price of wine is under the average of 
previous years. This result they attribute alto- 
gether to the competition of the chemical wine 
manufacturers. ‘It is hard,’ says the corre- 
spondent above quoted, ‘to see what the local 
government can do. Without an amendment of 
the federal constitution, they have no power to 
put down either the manufacture in question or 
any other; and even if it were put down, the 
fabricators would only have to cross the border, 
concoct their compounds in Savoy or the French 
Jura, snd introduce them into Switzerland as, 
sey, @ roixture of alcohol and water. This might 
increase the cost of production, but it would not 
extinguish the trade. The difficulty might per- 
haps in some measure be met by imposing on 
the manufacture a moderate excise duty; but a3 
this expedient would also involve a breach of 
the constitution, it is equally out of the question. 
The problem presented to the Genevan Council 
of State is assuredly one which it will tax all 
their ingenuity to solve.’ 

But Switzerland is not the only vine-growing 











country that is suffering from the mannfacture 
and sale of fabricated winea. The French on 
the Loire have, owing to the ravages of the 
hylloxera for some seasons t, turned from 
ing growers to being turers of wine ; 
and they have found, says another contemporary, 
much of their raw material ‘in the hasty 
and wholesale productions of the neighbouring 
districts of Italy and Spain. 4 % propor- 
tion of this crude wine, hurriedly and care- 
lessly made is consequently unsound and 
immature. It is refined to the palate in skilful 
French hands. And this supply of the juice is 
supplemented by a supply of the grapes them- 
selves, A vast trade has sprung up in these 
grapes. The vine-growers of north Italy and 
of northern Spain are now sending their grapes 
to Frence and Germany, and are for the time 
giving up wine-making. It is even reported 
that in some of the great districts—so 
far away as Sicily—so great and so profitable 
is the export of grapes to France, that this ycar 
there is danger that no marsala will be made.’ 

The great demand for light French wines 
comes from England ; and as the French cannot, 
by reason of insect ravages, supply those wines 
pure, they have taken to supplying them in an 
adulterated or fabricated form. fn this way, 
they make a shift to keep up their trade con- 
nections in this country; because they know 
that if the liquor is so diluted as to be below an 
alcoholic strength of twenty-six degrees—which 
is the Custome’ standard for light wines—it will 
have entry into England on the reduced tariff; 
while the excellent and wholesome wines of 
Spain and Portugal, because their strength some- 
what exceeds this standard, are charged upon a 
very much higher tariff, and are Sealsequeniy 
shut out of the English market. It was long a 


popular belief that ‘natural’ wines never con- 
tained much alcohol, and that when their 


alcoholic strength exceeded twenty-six degrees, 
they might be held as adulterated. This is now 
found not to be the case, perfectly sound and 
wholesome wines frequently exceeding this limit. 
The production of these fabricated wines is 
rapidly increasing; and, looked on merely as 
scientific triumphs, they are wonderful. In 
Hamburg, we are told, one can nowadays taste, 
without Sapa d of detecting any difference, 
two bottles of Johannisberg, the one genuine 
grape juice of the Johannisberg vineyards, and 
the other a liquid guaranteed to contain no 
grape juice whatever. The same authority 
states that in the neighbourhood of Marseilles 
we may purchase ‘claret’ which has no single 
ingredient that has any connection with vines, 
whether of the Bordeaux or any other district. 
All these concoctions, as already mentioned, are 
due to the fact that the English must have 
cheep claret; and what they ‘cheap’ claret 
must be below twenty-six degrees of alcohulic 
strength ; and this standard of alccholic strength, 
like many other 1 nets, captures the small 
rogues and allows the big ones to escape—that 
is, it places a restriction on the sale of Spanish 
and Portuguese wines that are mostly good and 
wholesome, and encourages the e in light 
French wines that are to a large extent 
either adulterated or entirely fabricated and 
artificial. The remedy for the evil, co far as 


PRIMROSES AND OTHER FLOWERS. 


this country is concerned, would seem to he to 
raise the of alcoholic strength sufficient 
to admit of the entrance of the sg mening wines 
from Spain and Portugal into the English market; 
and as soon aa the latter wines came into com. 
petition on equal terma with those from France, 
the market for the adulterator and the fabricator 
would be gradually closed, and their occupation 
correspondingly diminished. 





PRIMROSES AND OTHER FLQWERS. 
A HINT TO TOWNSFOLK FROM A COUNTRY GARDENER. 


Ir we were so unfortunate as to be compelled to 
cultivate one class of plants only, we would be 
much inclined to choose primroses. A first-love 
makes a permanent impression, and primroses— 
the simple wild ones—were our first horticultural 
love. Long ago, we had a small plot planted 
almost wholly with primroses. That was before 
we were old enough to go to school. By-and-by 
the hedgeside primroses were graduully displaced, 
for kind friends collected and presented us with 
garden kinds. How rich we felt when we became 
possessed of these! We never will feel so rich 
again, And what miser ever exulted over his 
accumulated hoards as we did over these lowly 
gems! What lover of gold ever so gazed at 
his treasure, as we at these lovely yet simple 
flowers ! 

One day during the past mid-winter, we plucked 
one single bloom, which had ventured to salute the 
sun; and as we looked on ita loveliness, all the 
past spring-times of a quarter of a century came 
rushing back upon us. Again we looked on the 
crumbling wall, last relic of the home where for 
generations our forefathers lived, beside which 
the treasures of our boyhood grew. Again our 
mother was by our side with her ever-ready 
instructions. There stood our father, returned 
from an evening’s angling in the quiet river ; and 
there our sister and our brother, as they were 
before the one grew to womanhood, and the other 
went to sleep beneath the primroses that were 
once his own, And as the sight of the grave 
to which these flowers were transplanted, comes 
up before us, we drop a tear, which might have 
been bitter but for the sweetness cast into our 
lot by the pure love of the simple wayside 
flower. 

Surely every one loves primroses! Most per- 
sons whose youth was spent in the country, do; 
those whose homes are in the town, sigh for 
such treasures. The days when they gathered 
primroses are past with them in their brick-and- 
mortar-bound prisons, and if they ever think 
at all about them, it is with regret at their not 
being able to possess them. We shall, however, 
show that this fancied unavailing regref is a 
mistake to every one who can command a 
window-sill, a box, and a little common aoil. 
Skill isn’t wanted; but a love for the flower is. 
True, it acm not — all the pomne bui 
unlike n e er flower, it doesn 
sharing i te with other things that will bloom 
when it goes to rest, A few crocuses and snow- 
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drops will enliven your little box almost ere the 
snow has left the hills, just as effectively as if no 
primroses were there. These should be placed 
round the sides. They will not be harmed if a 
few hyacinths should be placed singly between 
the clumps; and we all know that these will 
bleom in early spring. In summer, you may have 
8 few sweet-peas, fastened to a string at one end, 
trained up one side of your window ; and a climb- 
ing Indian cress or Tropxolum at the other, 
framing your window with swect-scented glowing 
flowers. When your snowdrops and other bulbs 
disrobe for their summer's sleep, a pinch of secd 
of the ever-popular and delightful mignonette, 
scattered along the sides, and lightly covered with 
soil, will peel wand hang over the sides 
in the most delightful drapery, and scent your 
room if you only move up the sash a little to 
allow of the fresh air entering. Talk of hangings 
and furnishings! what hangings ever surpassed 
or even matched glorious living blossoms and 
tender green leaves ! 

While love of flowers will cnable any one to 
grow them, even under very great difficulties, 
sometimes a few hints are of service, especially 
to beginners ; and as our life is spent cullivating 
plants, we are in a position to give reliable advice 
so far as it goes. We will say nothing about the 
construction of a window-box, for no doubt you 
have scen them, and the shape matters nothing. 
However, we would advise you not to make yours 
Jess than six, or more than nine inches in 
ce 

‘he next thing is the soil. If you have friends 
in the country, you can casily procure that. If 
your friend is, or knows, a gardener, so much 
the better. Whit you want is loam, and this is 
old fibry turf well decayed. A good substitute 
is decayed twitch-grass, and that can casily be 
got. Failing that, choose moderately heavy soil 
from a field; and when you have got it, mix 
it with one-third of decayed manure, or, better, 
thoroughly decayed leaves—what gardeners call 
Jeaf-mould, A tenth of sharp sand or small 
gravel, and a few picces of charcoal or potsherds, 
will make a nice, sweet, rich, porous soil, in which 
all the plants we have named will grow to per- 
fection. 

The placing of the soil in the box properly, is 
a matter of much importance. To allow the 
surplus water to escape, you must provide 
drainage. To secure this, a few holes must be 
bored in the bottom of the box; and over these 
holes, one inch of broken cups and saucers, 
imbricated like the slates on the roof of the 
house, with the concave sides down, must be laid. 
From the soil, pick out any fibry matter, ard 
spread it, after shaking out the loose soil, over 

e crocks; this will prevent the soil working 
in among them, and choking the drainage. 
Worms must also be removed, or they will work 
the whole soil into a puddle. Then fill the box 
with the soil, and press it firmly; for loose soil 
holds too much water. Don’t exactly ram it hard, 
or the tender roots will fail to penetrate it. 
Leave half an inch at the top of the box empty, 
es water. See, 

ow you are y egin ; now you 
a gatden. All you want now are a few seeds and 
owas If you begin in spring, and that is the 

+ time, you had better procure a few plants 
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of the kind you love from a friend in the country, 
or buy them froma nurseryman. Go in for what 
you love, 

We will not add to the list, for it would only 
bewilder a beginner, and those further advanced 
don’t need instruction—experience has taught 
them what to grow. Primroses may be planted 
either in spring or autumn ; snowdropa, crocuses, 
hyacinths, and bulbous plants late in autumn ; 
annuals, such as mignonette and Indian cress, 
in April; sweat-peas and hardy annuals gene- 
tally, in March. In sowing seeds, always cover 
them with soil twice the thickness of their own 
diameters, and take care that the soil never 
becomes parching dry or puddled with wet. In 
watering, fill the box to the brim with water, 
and it will soak all the soil. To allow it to 
pass frecly away, let the box stand on two 
pieces of wood, so that the water may have free 
ria Never water by driblets, for that sours 
the surface and starves the bottom; and never 
water till water is actually wanted. 





MUSINGS IN THE TWILIGHT 


In the Twilight alone I om sitting, 

And fast through my memory are flitting 
The dreams of youth. 

The Future is smiling before me, 

And Hope's bright visions float o'er me— 
Shall I doubt their truth ? 

I know that my hopes may prove bubbles, 
Too frail to endure, 

And thick-strewn be the cares and the troubles 
That Life has in store. 


But ’tis best we know not the sorrow 
That comes with a Jonged-for to-morrow, 
And the anguish and care : 
If the veil from my future were lifted, 
Perhapa at the sight I had drifted 
Down into despair : 
If I knew all the woes that awaited 
My hurrying feet, 
My pleasures might oftener be freighted 
With bitter than sweet. 


And yet, though my life has been lonely, 
Some flowera I have plucked that could only 
From trials have sprung ; 

Some joys I have known that did borrow 

Their brightness from contrast with sorrow 
That over me hung, 

For the moonbeama are brighter in seeming 
When clouds are gone by, 

Tf only a moment their gleaming 
Be hid from the eye. 


Sad indeed would be Life's dewy morning, 
If, all Hope's bright: promises scorning, 
O’erburdened with fears, 
We saw but the woe and the sorrow 
That would come to our hearts on the morrow, 
The sighs and the tears. 
So ‘tis beat that we may not discover 
What Fate hath in store, 
Nor lift up the veil that hangs over 
‘What lieth before. 
Euuze J. Barnart. 
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and comforting to both parties. We also, some 
PLATONIC FRIENDSHIPS. of us, know cases in our own experience, or in 
THE subject of Platonic friendships or attach-| that of those around us, of friendships which 
ments is a tempting one to an essayist; yet its} have so closely justified the definition given above, 
treatment is ditficult and delicate, on account of; that there would he « difficulty in placing them 
the dangerous ground over which we must tread, | in any other category. 
Without going back to the theories of the old} It is easy to account for the rarity of the 
Platonists, sume of which are exploded, and| connection. We all know, alas! to our cost, 
most of which have been considerably modi-| and to our sore trouble of heart, how rare a 
fied, we all know what is meant by the term | thing a true mutual friendship is, even between 
‘Platonic friendship’ in the phraseology of the | persons of the same sex, and how many disap- 
present day. The words are indeed generally | pointments we mect with in our way through life. 
nved in rather a sneering tone, and there are| How much more rare a thing, then, must be a 
miny wnbelievers in the existence of such a/| true, unselfish, strong attachment between those 
relationship. Most people think it quite an{ of opposite sexes, when we consider the snares 
ideal connection, only to be realised in some| and pitfalls which lie in its course. If the two 
Utopia, to which we are all obliged to relegate | parties are perfectly free in heart, they are of 
in turn most of our cherished illusions, Still| course subject to the danger of permitting their 
it is a benutiful conception; and as there un-| friendship to develop into something closer and 
doubtedly have been well-authenticated historical | deeper ; and if, on the other hand, they are bound 
instances of such an intercourse, we may be| to others either by congenial or uncongenial ties, 
permitted to treat of it as at least possible, if| there is the worse danger of jealousies, and of that 
rare. It will, however, first be secessary to | interference with ‘vested rights’ which is always 
define strictly what a bond-fide Platonic friend-| to be deprecated. It is therefore easy to see why 
ship is, as the name is often degraded, and | the Platonic sentiment has come to be so generally 
made to mean very different things by different | sneered at and distrusted. 
people. if It is probably due to the character of our 
A pure“Platonic friendship, then, is, as we| social laws and conventionalities and old pre- 


shall spe of it in this paper, a close and con- | judices, that such connections are very uncommon 
stant attachment between two persons of opposite| in this country. This may result as much from 
BeXes, which, from beginning to end, nothing | want of the opportunity to bring such friendships 
of tH@ “passion of love has ever entered, and in| to perfection, as from there being anything in 


whift neither of the parties has ever contem- | nature to forbid them. We may remark, indeed, 

lat@l marriage as the result of their friend-| how very rarely our novelists or poets—who 
ship, Ié is, we must confess, a connection so|touch on almost every poxsible relationship 
rare, even amongst men and women of excep-| of life—have portrayed for us a steady typical 
tional characters, and uniler exceptional circum- | Platonic friendship. We can scarcely recall an 
stances, as almost to justify the prevailing | instance of even one such, in thinking over all the 
scepticism os to its possibility. Yet we cannot | fictions we are familiar with. Even wheu there 
shut our eyes to the fact that there have been | has seemcl a promising case in the beginning, 
such friendships. We have biographies and | as Adam und Dinah in Adam Bede, Tom Thurnall 
letters of well-known literary characters which | and Grace in Two Years Ago, or Daniel Deronda 
teatify to the existence of what we have called | and Gwendolen, it has always fuiled in the end, and 
Platonic attachments lasting for years, or even | the destruc’ive element of love—destructive, that 
for a lifetime, and which have been beneficial | is, to the continuance of the Platonic connection 
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—has obtruded itself, sometimes on one side, some- 
times on both, It is not difficult to see why this 
should be, The most natural termination to a 
close and tender attachment between the sexes, 
where both have hearts unoccupied by others, 
or by ‘a memory,’ is love, pure and simple, 
even though the attachment may have begun, 
and continued for years without any admixture 
of this passion. On the other hand, in the case 
of two people who have other ties, the Platonic 
connection is seldom desired, and is always 
dangerous, 

e chief components of a true Platonic friend- 
ship ore, on the man’s park affection, respect, and 
entire confidence ; on the woman’s, devotion, self- 
sacrifice, and a constant regard for the well-bein, 
of its object. It partakes more, es we have said, 
of the nature of the relationship of brother and 
sister, or, if the ages differ much, of that of 

arent and child, than any other affection. 
Those among us who have happily realised 
this ideal friendship, or think they have done so, 
may be permitted to rejoice in it. It is a rela- 
tionship which it seems a pity to believe impos- 
sible, or even uncommon, and is one which we 
can conceive of as being fruitful in bencficent 
results to both men and women, o sweetener 
of existence to many solitary hearts who, from 
other adverse circumstances, incompatible ties, or 
other causes, have failed to find much‘ comfort 
in the more ordinary relationships of life. 

Men who have met with a real and lasting 
disappointment in love—and there are such 
cases—either from death, treachery, or an un- 
happy morriage, are the most likely subjects 
of al others to form a strong Platonic friend- 
ship for any kindly, sympathetic woman with 
whom they may be brought into contact. 
Indeed it is almost certain that they will do 
so, as it is scarcely possible for any one to 
live without at least one close friend; and the 
heart may be too dead for a second trial of the 
closest passion of all, or there may be obstacles 
in the way of indulging it. On the other hand, 
those who are called ‘disappointed women’ are 
not such promising subjects. Being gencrally 
too faithful to a love or a memory to care for 
any new tie, they solace themselves with their 
remaining domestic connections, or with the love 
of children. 

There are, however, women free in heart who 
are specially capable of Platonic attachments. 
Some women from the tone of their mind, or 
from the habit of hourly and daily intercourse 
with the beloved male members of their own 
family, grow to like the characters, conversation, 
and companionship of men better than they do 
those of their own scx; and they therefore form 
attachments for, or at least are strongly attracted 
by, men of their acquaintance, whom they know 
well, and who may ahinnes to be congenial spirits. 
And this may be so without a thought of love, 
especially if love is not offered to them. Men who 
are disappointed in their wives, as far as intellect 
goes, often seek mental companionship elsewhere, 
and generally choose a woman for such. This 
is, however, one of the dangerons enses ; and the 
woman chosen must indeed be so exceptional 
as to be an almost impossible character. 

There are often whet may be called spurious 
Platonic attachments, as there are spurious 





loves, which bring discredit on the real article; 
some in which one or both parties think 
they are acting bond jide; others in which 
the name of the half-recognised sentiment is 
made use of for unworthy purposes. There 
are men, for instance, who are capable of a very 
good imitation of a Platonic attachment, and 
who indulge in such in all good faith. We 
can all recall cases of this kind. They chiefl 
occur between cousins, or old friends from child- 
hood, who have been thrown much together, and 
have many interests and thoughts in common; 
but often between mere casual acquaintances, 
where the girl is soft, sympathetié, and kind, 
and above all not exacting. The men in these 
cases may truly love elsewhere’at the same time, 
and make the secondary love, so to speak, the 
receptacle’ of the confidences to which their 
male companions would not have the patience 
to listen. These little episodes in a man’s life 
are, however, very far from fulfilling all the 
conditions of the true or ideal Platonic friend- 
ship, which is in its purity and intensity a 
thing of the life and of the Heart, ‘and one of 
the chief elements of which is constancy: 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER X.—THE GHOST OF GARLING’S PAST. 


Gak1Ina, trusted cashier and manager to the great 
house of Lumby, sat in his own apartments in 
Fleet Strect. The streets outside were filled with 
fog, and the lamps burned yellow in the haze. 
Voices of passers-by, footsteps, roll and roar ond 
rumble of traffic by seething Temple Bar, came 
faintly, as though filtered through wool before 
reaching Garling’s ears, There was a half-extin- 
guished fire upon the hearth, the red glaring 
with dying anger Hehe gray ashes. Ata large 
circular table, lighted by one shaded lamp, sat 
the secret man, his hands resting passively in the 
light, his face in darkness. Outside the circle 
of the shaded lamp, everything lay in doubled 
darkness ; and shadows lurked behind the meagre 
chairs, hiding in gloomy corners, as though, like 
Garling’s face, ne had drawn back from the 
tell-tale lamp. uffled like the outer sounds, 
the voices of dead youth spoke through the fogs 
of many years. Afobiied and indistinct, like 
the shadows in the corners of his room, the faces 
and figures known in that dead youth time moved 
before him. He had no wish or will to summon 
back the Past, but it flowed in upon him like 
a phantom tide. He could no more resist its 
coming than he could have swept back a real 
sea upon an actual beach. It rose about him 
with voices snd and terrible, and, ag it were upon 
the crest of every phantom wave, old faces 
smiled or frowned egnin, and in the murmur 
of that tide of time old voices spoke. 

Out of this mood he came into another, to 
which the first seemed but the natural prelude. 
Scenes came before him: gray, as in dreams, 
with no light upon them. And, indistinctly—as 
he saw the scenes—he heard the voices of those 
who acted in them, filtered through the fogs 
of years. 

‘You are going, said one phantom, ‘to the 
coast 
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“Yes, said another ; ‘down to Devonshire.’ A tall fi stood in the fog, dimly visible 


The latter phantom was himself of three-and- 
twenty years ago; the other, a friend who 
died. 


‘I am uncertain where to go,’ said the voice 
of the first phantom, speaking in Memory’s ear. 
‘Shall 1 join youl, Do you mind? 

“Come by all means,’ said the ghost of Garling’s 
past ; and the scene changed, yet the people were 
the same, 

‘I am recalled,’ said the shadowy friend, ‘and 
must return at once. I must travel hastily. 
You had better take my Inggage on, and bring 
it back to town with you.’ 

The scene changed again. His self that was, 
had lighted at a village inn alone. He saw the 
post of a coachman, the ghosts of a team of 

orses, the ghost of a coach, the ghost of on old 

ortmenteau. The portmantvan bore a name— 

. Martiat—painted in white letters. There 
was an unsubstantial waiter on the scene, touch- 
ing a shadowy forelock with vague finger. ‘Your 
luggage, sir? 

" ae said the ghost of Garling’s past; ‘nine.’ 
And so he was there as ‘Mr Martial’ “He had 
not thought of these dunes for years. 

It was moonlight in the summer-time, and the 
eray waves vaguely seen were crumbling on the 
cliffs below. Roll and roar and ramble of traffic 
by secthing Temple Bar came through the fog, 
and helped the picture, with noises as of the sea, 
His dead youth was here again. 

‘You love me well enough to trust me 9?’ 


by the light of a street lamp. The cashier peering 
at him, made out that he Wel respectably atti 
“What do you want?’ he asked again. 

‘I want to see Mr Martial,’ said the man. ‘Is 
that you, mister?’ 

‘Mr Martial has gone away from here long 
since,’ said Garling. 

‘That’s a pity, said the man. ‘His wife's 
dyin’. She sent me to this address—at least 
her daughter did’ 

*Come in.’ ‘ 

The man entered, closing the door behind 
him, and followed the cashier up-stairs, Gar- 
ling turning round upon him there, as he stood 
full in the rp ee looked at him for half 
a minute, and then replared the shade of the 
lamp. ‘Who are you?’ he demanded. 

: Tim a lodger in Mrs Martial’s house, 

*What’s your name ?’ 

‘Hiram Search, replied the messenger.— 
‘What's youn?’ 

Garling returned no answer to this query; 
but from under down-drawn brows regarded his 
veto, rather as if he looked beyond him than 
at him. 

‘Can you tell*me where Mr Martial is to 
be found?’ asked Hiram. 

‘No, said Garling ; ‘T can’t,’ 

‘And wouldn’t if you could, said Hirem to 
himeclf. The cashier's manner certainly con- 
veyed that inference legitimately enough. 

; ‘How long,’ asked Garling, ‘has his wife been 


‘I love you better than any words that IT cun | ill? 


find will say, 

Is this a careworn woman, in a aqualid room, 
with sewing on her lap, looking up at him 
as he cuters? No. That was only a break in 
the vision, and the girl’s face was fair—fair, with 
a tender bloom upon it; and in the eyes which 
turned to look in those of the ghost of Garling’s 
youth, the light of love, Passive, dull-eyed, sate 
Garling in his own room, pondering on this dream. 
Was there any touch of pity in him—any stirring 
of remorse 3 

A village church—-a quiet wedding—a clergy- 
man, quite blurred with the fog of many years, 
was speaking; but ill-remembered though he 
may be, his voice was clear enough— Wilt thou, 
Edward Martial, take this woman to thy wedded 
wife?’ It was.Garling’s voice which answered 
‘I will:’ his own hand traced the false name 
in the ghostly revister. Garling’s dead youth 
hud kissed the bride, and the picture faded. 
Was there any touch of pity in him—any stirring 

+ of remorse ? 
* * * * * 

Suddenly, in one high corner of the room in 
which the cashier dreamed these dreams, a bell 
rang. Moving his hand in a etartled way, he 
tilted the shade upon the lamp, and alt” the 
shadows that had Jain behind him Bwept across 
the room, as the yisions flitted from his mind. 
He threw open the door, wide, so that the lamp- 
light might fall upon the stairs without, and 
passed down them. ‘Who's there?’ he cried. 

A voice spoke through the letter-slip, and 
stirred the little clond of yellow fog that lingered 
round it, ‘I want to see Me Martial’ 

‘Who are yout What do you want?’ asked 
Garling ungraciously, as he ‘opened the door, 








‘She’s been ailin’,’ Hiram responded, ‘for a 
long time; but she’s only been real bad about 
a week,’ 

“Who says she is dying?’ 

‘Doctor,’ said Hiram laconically. Neither of 
the two men liked the other. here was an 
instinctive antagonism between them. ‘Says she 
can’t live the night out,’ he added. 

‘Go and call a cab,’ suid the cashier. 

‘There’s one outside,’ responded Hiram. 

Mr Garling drew on an overcoat, goloshes 
and gloves, wound a muffler about his throat, 
put on his hat, all gravely and deliberately, and 
then turned down the p. Hiram led the 
way down-stairs, and they entered the cab which 
waited at the door. ‘Drive straight back,’ said 
Hiram, ‘an’ make haste.’ 

Roll and roar aa though a tide were rising 
near at hand. Spectral appearances and dis- 
appearances of red-eyed monsters, mistily dis- 
cerned as hansom cabs, growing out of fog-like 
exhalationa, and melting back again, Roll and 
roar of the unseen tide along noisy Fleet Street 
and loud Ludgate Hill and by echoing St Paul's, 
and then a dulled quiet in Cheapside, as though 
the breakers had fallen into sudden frosty silence. - 
Then from the asphalt to the stones again, 
with renewed bellowings of the unseen tide. 
Nothing seeming real to either of the travel- 
lers but themselves and the vehicle they sat 
in.‘ Even the cab, verifying its existence by 
painful jeltings, was drawn, in qui a ghostly 
and unreal manner, by nothing but the phan- 
tom hind-quartera ofa hore 

All t¥#s time Hiram speculated as to the 
identity of his companion, resolving now that 
he was the husband of the dying woman, and 
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now that he was not. ‘If I know anything about 
human natur’’ said Hirani to himself finally, ‘he’s 
the sort of man who'd find lyin’ come easy to 
him. Sooner lie then not, I fancy.’ He was 
most unfavourably impressed with Mr Garling, 
end judged rasjily. e cashier had, in point 
of fact, no preference either way, but told the 
truth or not, as it suited him. 

The cob bean to turn and twist amongst 
narrow and ill-paved streets, and by-ahd-by 
drew up Sefore a mean and dingy door, Even 
in the fog, Garling knew it, and alighting, laid 
his id upon the knocker; when Hiram seized 
him Py the wrist, ond whispering, ‘Gently does 
it,;Aeaned above the arca railings and tapped 
spttly with his fingers at the window.—‘l’ve 
‘lent my latchkey to the nurse,’ he explained. 
In a moment, the girl who had answered Gar- 
ling’s summons on his former visit, opened the 
door, and stood aside for them to pass. She 
carried a candle, and, protecting the flame with 
her hand, threw its feeble light upon her own 
face. Garling stood still and looked at her for 
a second or two; and she returned his gaze with 
some astonishment, not unmixed with fear. 

£You love me well enough to trust me?’ It 
was the phantom voice of an hour ago—the 
echo of the voice of his own dead past, sound- 
ing in Garling’s ears. 

*I love you Detter than any words that I 
can find will say.’ Question and answer mur- 
mured in his ear as he regarded her. She was 
the revival of what her mother had been. Was 
there any touch of pity in him—any stirring of 
remorse { 

§ Where is your mother?’ he asked. 

‘She is waiting for you, the girl responded. 
*Come this way.’ Holding the candle aloft, 
she passed up the stairs with the light shining 
down upon her hair, and making a halo upon 
it. Garling followed. The girl tapped at a 
chamber door; and a woman dressed in black 
opened it, and making # motion with her 
hand, as if to warn them both to silence, 
admitted them. 

‘Is she awake?’ said Garling, in a hoarse 
under-tone, 

The woman shook her head, and whispered : 
‘Sit down” She motioned to a chair; and 
Gorling obeyed her. 

The girl, still shading the candle with hor 
hand, retired. One night-light burned fecbly 
in the room, and the sleeper's face was shaded 
from it. The fire had dicd within the grate, 
and the air was cold, and tinted yellow with 
the fog. A clock in another room ticked irregu- 
larly, with a sort of broken gallop in its sound, 
as though Time were tired, and histories with 
uncertain footsteps to its close. As Garling 
listened to it, it came suddenly to an end, leav- 
ing an ominous pause. Distant breakers on great 
London’s shore rolled from silence into silence. 
The pale shadows of his waking dreams were 
back again; the thin voices murmured on his 
inward ear. ‘You love me well enough to trust 
me?’ Again his own question. How had he 
repaid the trust he once invited ? 

he sleeper moved uneasily; and, rising, he 
drew the curtain a little to one side and looked 
et her. Her face was pale, and held no resem- 
blance to what it had been! or any remembrance 
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of it. The change was chiefly of his making. 
He dropped the curtain nowelessly and sat 
down. The distant breakers on t London's 
thoroughfare heaved slowly up, rolled over, and 
died again to silence one by one. Any rustle of 
the nurase’s dress was quite an episode. Any 
closing of a door in the street without, any passin 
footstep or voice that said ‘Good-night,’ any as 
that shifted in the dead fire—took a weird import- 
ance. And so an hour went by, and the sleeper 
awoke, 

‘Has Mr Search come back?’ she asked, feebly, 
with a pause between each word. , 
‘Yer,’ said Garling ; ‘and 1 am waiting here.’ 
‘Leave us alone, said the dying woman to the 
nurse, who bent above her. The nurse lingered, 
touching things here and there, and then retired, 
closing the door gently.—‘Come here, Edward. 
Let me see you.’ 

‘T am here, he responded, ‘in answer to your 
message.’ 

‘Edward, I am dying,”—He made no answer.— 
*I never wronged you.—The words ‘I know it’ 

| were almost on his lips, but he did not speak 
them.—‘I have no reproaches.’ She could say 
no more for very weakness. 

‘Is there anything,’ he asked, in a dry and 
husky voice, ‘that I can do?’ 

‘Yes,’ she breathed, looking at him with bright 
sunken eyes—‘ Mary.’ 

‘You wish me to take care of her?’ The 
closing eyelids silently indicated ‘Yes ;’ and he 
said coldly : ‘I will do it, 

‘Fedward !? she breathed. 

‘Yes?’ he answered in the same dry tone. 
The merest motion of her head beckoned him 
down, and he inclined his ear, 

She murmured word by word: ‘I have for- 
given everything.—He never moved or made a 
sign in answer.—‘ If I did wrong—if I tried you’ 
—the words fell one by one, and were barely 
audible—‘ forgive me now.’—Perhaps, if the 
inward voice hal been Jess loud, he might have 
spoken.—She raised her wasted hand to his cheek, 
and he started upright at her touch. It was the 
firat caress from any hand which had been laid 
upon him for now many years, and it was harder 
to bear than even the inward voice of acctisation. 
—‘Edward,’ she whispered, ‘kiss me.’—He bent 
stifly down, and kissed her ieily on the cheek. 
It was horrible to do it. Any pretence of love 
from him to her was such a lie, that even he 
revolted at it.—She closed her eyes, and lay 
breathing faintly ; whilst he stood looking down 
at her 
streets, 


ce, and listening to the noises of the 
By-and-by he could hardly tell that 
she breathed at all, and creeping stealthily from 
the room and down the darkened stuirs, he 
knocked at the door of the lower apartment. 
It was opened by the girl who had admitted him 
to the house. He entered, and glanced about 
him. There were few changes. The table was 
| sill littered with cloths and the floor with shreds, 
‘and there was some unfinished sewing cast over 
'the back of 2 chair. The nurse sat brooding at 
a dispirited fire, and looked up as he entered. 

‘Go to your patient,’ he said; and the woman, 
moving as if she resented the order, or disputed 
his right to give it, left the room.—He turned 
upon the girl ‘Do you know who I am?’ he 

| asked. 
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hollow in the silence, and he half expected to 
be answered. ‘I must give myself an hour's 









‘My mother said, after you came last time’—— 
She was in evident dread of his eyes, and shrank 


from him, hard work,’ he said, again aloud, ‘or I shall not 
‘Your mother said—what?’ he demanded | sleep baer da So saying, he crossed the room, 
drily. unlocked the safe, and drawing forth his ledgers, 


‘She said you were—my father.’ 

‘She has sent to me, upon her deathbed ’—the 
girl clasped her hands with a look of terror—‘to 
recommend you to my care. It is too late now 
to enter into the reasons which caused your 
mother and myself to part. I have promised 
that you shall be provided for; and if I find 
you dutiful and tractable, you shall be well 
provided for. 

‘Her deathbed?’ cried the girl, as if all the 
rest had ea her by unheard. 

‘T shall be here again to-morrow between one 
and two o'clock,’ he continued. ‘You will then 
tell me what you need, and I shall make it my 
business to provide it’ He might as well have 
spoken to the wind. She passed one hand across 
her eyes in a blind and vacant way, and looked 
at him with no epernine. He smoothed with 
his coat-sleeve the hat he held in his hand, ond 
with a curt ‘Good-night,’ was gone. 

The fog was denser than before, and the air 
had grown so raw, that though he was well 
wrapped up, and walked hurriedly, it chilled 
him to the bone, The ghostly and unreal sem- 
blance which everything bore in the fog, was in 
consonance with his mood, and was perhaps 
answerable for it. ‘I did not marry that thing,’ 
he muttered to himself, as the drawn face of his 
wife presented itself. He knew the vileness of 
that exculpation, and_his thoughts goaded and 
irritated him. Dead Love, asking for some ten- 
derness of pity, and being thus refused, brought 
fire gnatend, of tears. He walked on, hurrying 
through the shadowy streets, carrying his own 
landscape with him, peopled with its shadow 
creatures, Admitting himself at length at his 
own door, he mounted the stairs and entered the 
half-lighted room. He had never been a nervous 
man, and never a coward until now; but there 
was such a chill of terror on him that his hand 
shook as he turned up the lamp. The shadows 
fleeting back from the growing light, put him in 
imind of secret’ marauders hiding; and in great 
tremor, which not all his own scorn for it could 
subdue, he ranged over his two rooms, lamp in 
hand, examining every crevice, looking beneath 
the bed, and opening the curtains of the shower- 
bath which stood in one corner. The noises in 
the street: were more subdued, for the hour was 
growing late. The fire was dead in the grate, 
and the air of the rooms was cold and thick with 
fog. He took two or three bundles of wood 
from a cupboard, and lit the fire anew, and 
bending above it, warmed his chilled hands at 
the smoky blaze. There were shadows lurkin 
at his shoulder—hands raised to sivike—haoied 
forma with hidden eyes afire—he knew how 
the eyes blazed behind him, though they were 
shrouded and unseen—came nearer, noiseless, step 
by step. And though he sat in stern disdain 
of these unreal horrors, and knew them for what 
they were, they were atill fearful to endure. He 
scorned to turn and scatter them; and he knew 
that if scattered, they would come again. ‘A 
vacant mind,’ he said aloud, ‘can breed these 
things by the thousand’ His voice sounded 


fixed his lamp, and began to study the long rows 
of figures. To-night, he seemed endowed with 
a duplicate mental existence, for though he 
mastered the figures, and grasped all their con- 
clusions firmly, he was still acutely conscious 
of the slowly creeping shadows and the threaten- 
ing hands, and was at once afraid, and despiteful 
of himself for being so. : 

He rose at last, and standing with his back 
to the fire, which now burned brightly, he moved 
his hands before his breast, casting the palms 
outward, as if waving off his fears, ‘I have 
planned too long and too well,’ he murmured, ‘to 
surrender the prize to any shadows, “Shadows to- 
night,”’ he went on, smiling grimly, ‘have struck 
more terror to the soul of Richard, than can the 
substance of ten thousand” ’——— The grim smile 
faded. Whatever the ten thousand were who 
filled the place of Richmond, they were disagree- 
able companions. Garling had never been a 
handsome man, and when he smiled, he was 
further removed from beauty than even when 
he frowned. ‘Shadows—cvery one of you!’ he 
said, with the renunciatory wave of the hands 
renewed. ‘Absolute trust. Not a doubt in any 
mind, after ten years. And the plan per- 
fection,’ 

As he spoke thus, thero was even a sort of 
triumph in his face; and taking the lamp in his 
hand, he crossed the room firmly, entered his 
bedchamber, and undreased. Te who defies 
himself, is bold; and Garling slept with no 

erturbation of conscience. e slept, and the 
ours went by him; and every second the yal 
and woof of Circumstance shot in and out, an 
he had no knowledge of the web they wove, 
(Zo be continued.) 





ABOUT PLOVERS’ EGGS. 


‘Onn shilling and sixpence each, sir, and just 
now cheap at the money,’ was the answer given 
to a gentleman who inquired the price of some 
small olive-coloured eggs marked with irregular 
black spots, contained in an ornamental basket 
standing on the counter of 2 West-end London 
poulterer. They were the eggs of the green- 
plover, better known as the lapwing or peewit, 
and the time of inquiry, it is but fair to add, 
was very early in the apring. Displayed in an 
adjoining basket might be seen a tempting lot of 
apparently fresh-laid eggs, of the domestic fowl, 
which were for sale at one shilling and sixpence 
per dozen, The contrast in prica was certainly 
striking. 

Recently, there went the round of the news- 
papers a little narrative of the cost of a foshion- 
able London wedding-breakfast, stating that a 
certain rich man had on one occasion eent a trasty 
messenger across the German Ocean to Holland 
to bring him two dozen plovers’ eggs for the use of 
his guesta, fn consequence of his not being able to 
procure those delicacies in London, and that the 
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twenty-one eggs—all that could be found at the 
time—cost, including travelling expenses, one 
sovereign each! The price stated may probably 
be a little exaggerated, and should be taken, 
perhaps, with a grain of salt; it may nevertheless 
be ranked in the category of tales occasionally 
told, of the peas at a penny and strawberries at a 
shilling each, which are now and again provided 
for great banquets, in order that wealthy persons 
may have out-of-the-way-viands on their dinner- 
tables. But however incredulous the general 
public may be on the subject, plovers’ eggs at 
certain seasons command an inordinate price, and 
it appears, from investigations we have made, that 
they have always done so. 

Enormous numbers of these eggs are annually 
disposed of in London and other large cities the 
inhabitants of which are accustomed to the chang- 
ing luxuries of the scasons. Many thousand 
dozens, indeed, are guthered to be sold; and 
although eighteen shillings a dozen for the eggs 
may sccm an extravagant price, it is not an extra- 
ordinary one. When plovers’ eggs are scarce and 
the demand brisk, in consequence of numerous 
wedding-breakfasts and fashionable luncheon- 
partics, a pound a dozen has been frequently 
asked and obtained by the retail dealers’ And 
even when they are more than usually plentiful, 
plovers’ eggs are seldom to be purchased at less 
than from threepence to sixpence each, The 
season during which the eggs can be brought 
to market is, of course, a short one, and the 
most is made of it by dealers, who, however, are 
careful, in the event of a glut, not to lower 
the prices below a given figure, hundreds of eggs 
having been Known to be destroyed in order that 
a good price might be obtained for what were 
kept! 

The supplies of eggs which reach London, 
Manchester, and other large cities, are gathered 
by persons who have trained themselves in the 
business with great assiduity, and who are familiar 
with the localities where they are to be found. 
As novices are apt to be lured from the spot 
by the well-known artifices of the parent birds, 
it requires a truined eye to discover the rude 
but well-placed nests of the lapwing, which seem 
so much a portion of the surrounding moorland 
ground as not casily to be discerned except by 
those who possess a specinl aptitude in the 
business. Upon one occasion, an amateur at 
the work went over about seventy scres of 
ground where plovers were to be found during 
the egg season in great plenty; but was only 
able, after a search extending over seven hours, 
to bring back with him eight eggs. Next day, 
a farmer's boy discovered on the seme ground, 
in half the time, thirteen plovers’ nests, But 
young Giles was well accustomed to the work. At 
one time, persons in the county of Kent, in order 
to make the most of the business while it lasted, 
took pains, like the continental truflic-hunters, 
to train dogs to find the nests. This statement 


was denied by one writer on the subject; but a 
reliable peraon bas lately stated that he succeeded 
in training a Dandie Dinmont terrier to perform 
this sort of work. ‘I had her out with me when 
a puppy,’ he says; ‘and when I found eggs, I 
showed them to her, walked away, made her 
find them again, and then rewarded her with a 
biscuit; and thus she learned to find them of her 
own accord.’ Althougli, doubtless, a rare accom- 
plishment, it is certain that dogs have been trained 
to find the nests of various kinds of birds, the 
plover among others. ‘And why not?’ said a 
gamekeeper to us. ‘The dog is an animal of rare 
intelligence, and only requires to have that intel- 
ligence developed and utilised, to do any service 
that is required of him.’ 

In Holland, whence, during the season, large 
quantities of plovers’ eggs are exported to London, 
the bird-watchers and egg-gatherers are reputed to 
be so expert in their calling as to be able to tell 
by its mode of flight whether a plover is, or is not, 
about to deposit its egg. The supplies consumed 
in London used, twenty years ago, to be gathered 
from the counties of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Lincoln; but now they are sought 
farther afield, and Scotland, with its extensive 
tracts of moorland, supplies large numbers every 
year. All parts of the kingdom, indeed, are now 
laid under contribution for these dclicacies of the 
table, the Emerald Isle yielding its quota of what 
is required. 

When the nests have been discovered, great care 
has to be exercised in selecting the eggs; those 
which have been sat upon for a few days being 
useless. Some egg-seckers are so informed on 
thia poiné that they know, we may say intui- 
tively, those which must be rejected. The rough- 
looking eggs may be accepted as new laid; but 
those which have a smooth and oily fecl have 
been eat upon, and have made some procwress 
towards hatching. Some professional egg-seekers, 
in order to place the matter beyond dispute, carry 
with them, in addition to their egg-basket, a small 
pitcher containing a little water, in which to test 
whether or not the eggs have been sat upon; 
a point which they easily determine by watching 
the pitch or posture which the egg assumes 
in the water. Some collectors are even able 
to tell if on egg has been sat upon for 
the space of twenty-four hours. Careful col- 
lectors return such to the nest; at once, so that 
they may be hatched, and thus add to the future 
stock of laying plovers. Eggs which have 
been sat upon even for eo short a period are 
found when boiled to have the slightest tinge 
of a dullish gray or white colour on their round 
end, and are not so crisp and delicate in flavour 
as those which have not been sat upon. If they 
have been under the hen for a longer period than 
twenty-four hours, they are found when boiled 
to be quite soft, and almost destitute of the 
beautiful transparent jelly which the fresh eggs 
contain, and which is so greatly prized by the 
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epicure. Much care requires to be exercised in 
boiting plovers’ eggs, because of the brittleness 
of the shells. They should be boiled in a flat 
stewpan, no more eggs being put in than will 
cover the bottom of the vessel. Let the cold 
water, in which has been dissolved a liberal 
handful of salt, cover the eggs to the extent of 
en inch; place the pan with its contents on a 
dull fire; and as soon as the water boils, lift 
it off, setting it aside till the water is quite cold, 
when the eggs may be removed for use at table. 
Some parcels of eggs, especially those gathered 
at a great distance from a market, are boiled 
at once; but most of the eggs used are sold in 
their natural state, and cooks cannot be too careful 
in preparing them for table, the shell being apt 
to break with a very slight pressure. Plovers’ 
eggs when boiled do not keep long; they are 
a to turn sour or become otherwise unpalat- 
able, 

It has often been asserted that many other 
kinds of eggs are sold as being those of the 
lapwing; but it is not so easy as some people 
seem to think to deceive persons who are in 
the habit of eating these dainties. ‘Rooks’ eggs,’ 
we have read, ‘are frequently sold as the eggs 
of the peewit;’ but that is not the case, as 
the difference in size, weight, and configura- 
tion would be af once and easily detected. A 
dozen lapwings’ eggs weigh about eleven ounces. 
That the eggs of several wild-birds other than 
those of the rook have been and often are 
sold as plovers’ eggs to those who do not know 
better, is pretty well known. Among such 
substitutes may be mentioned the eggs of the 
redshank and another member of the plover 
family, the fluvour of the eggs of these birds being 
not unlike that of the peewit’s egg. 

To obtain a shilling for an egg that may have 
been purchased from its collector for o penny, 
is an object to some people; artists, in conse- 
quence, have arisen in London who, by means 
of a few touches of their pencils, are able to pro- 
duce an article capable of being palmed off as the 
genuine produce of the lapwing, or for the matter 
of that, any other bird. The eggs to be operated 
on are first boiled, and then dressed up in the 
spots and colours of the plover, A London artist 
of Bohemian tendencies, told us that he was able 
to imitate most kinds of egys by dyeing and other- 
wise manipulating them; his chief employer being 
& person who dealt in all sorts of natural curio- 
sities, and was constantly employed in assisting 
young collectora to stock their cabinetea. During 
the season, this peraon used to purchase hundreds 
of egge of all kinds of birds, for the purpose of 
selling them to customers. The nests and eggs 
were supplied by men who travelled the country 
to obtain them, the money paid being trifling ; 
such as, for magpies’ egys, a penny a piece ; bull- 
finches’, threepence each ; those of the cuckoo, four- 
pence ; those of the jay and rook, twopence. The 
eggs of commoner birds were disposed of usually 
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at about two for three-halfpence, Ingenious 
changes were made on the commoner kinds of 
eggs; the contents being ‘blown’ out, and the 
shells so manipulated, that they might be sold 
at a handsome profit; the purchasers being of 
course ignorant of tho ee which had Paci 

o statistics can be obtained of the exact 
number of plovers’ eggs which reach London 
and other populous places; but the quantity 
consumed is enormous, and has been more than 
once stated at tens of thousands of dozens, As 
many as two hundred and fifty dozens have been 
gathered in one district in the course of a season ; 
which would represent the robbing of seven 
hundred and fifty nests, there being generally four 
eggs in each nest. How comes it, we may ask, 
when so a thousand eggs are annually used, 
that the supp. 1 can be kepf up? The birds are 
numerous, we know; we have seen thousands in 
the course of an afternoon’s drive. London 
alone is reputed to use overy spring over two 
hundred and fifty thousand eggs. How then 
is this enormous supply maintained? On this 
point, a gentleman who is well versed in the 
natural history of the bird, says there is no 
doubt that if lapwings are robbed of their eggs 
early in the season, they will make a new nest 
and lay again ; and the fact that young plovers 
unable to fly, are sometimes scen as late as 
August, affords presumptive evidence of a second 
hatching having in some instances taken place. A 
collector also whom we consulted at one time as to 
whether these birds would go on luying if robbed 
of their first eggs, assured us that, according to 
his experience, they did, and at once too. But 
a'’more extended inquiry leads us to believe 
that this replenishing of the despoiled nest can 
only take place in exceptional cases, The point, 
however, is worthy of the special attention of 
naturalists. 


A STRANGE STORY. 
TOLD BY A LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGYMAN, 
CONCLUSION. 


Tr was drawing towards the gloaming of the 
short winters day when old Mra Kirby de- 
parted. While the dogcart was preparing to 
take back my guests, we took a turn up the 
road, that I might point out Coryton Farm to 
the lawyer. It was only a dim outline, to be sure, 
in the waning light; but he could form some 
idea of its size and importance. As we stood 
looking through the handsome gates, Mr Scruby’s 
gardener came hurriedly to them and threw them 
open, We then heard the sound of horses’ | 
hoofs on the hard frozen ground, and presently Mr 
Scruby’s carriage came at full speed down the 


| drive. We beheld the rich farmer's wife seated 


inside; but whether from the cold or the dim 
light, the appeared ghastly pale. The carriage 
turned out of the gates, and whirled along the 
high-road as if it were an engine going to a fire. 
We all stood still in the middle of the road, gazing 
alterit. —» 


‘Whatever can be the matter?’ suid Mr Pull- 


| ingtoft, 


a 
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The gardener came up to us breathless. ‘There's 
dreadful news come to the Missia, said the man. 
‘The two young gentlemen who came home from 
school yesterday, went down to the pond this 
afternoon to skate ; the ice broke, and both went 
in, Master, who had walked round that way, was 
there, and plumed in after them; and had not 
Master Walter come up in time to assist his 
father, Master would have been drowned as well 
as the two young gentlemen.’ 

‘They are both drowned, then?’ we cried, 
naturally shocked by the sad calamity, 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the gardener; ‘both drowned. 
And what between grief and the drenching as he 

ave himself trying to save the two lads, Master 
has been taken frightful bad. He lies in Miles 
Ralston’s cottage, and is said to be a-raving and 
a-taving awfal. Missis, as you saw drivin’ out, is 
a-going to him,’ 

‘And Master Walter?’ said I. 

‘Master Walter has never left his father since 
he was carried into the cottage, and keeps every 
one out of the room except Miles Ralston’s old 
sister, who was once on a time housekeeper to 
Master, and knows more about him and his affairs 
than any one cares to say. A strange un is 
Madge! 

As he spoke, he gave a significant nod of the 
head, and walked away. I was about to detain 
him, to ask the nearest way to the cottage he had 
spoken of, when a man came hurriedly up to me 
and touched his cap. He had been sent by Mr 
Walter Seruby, to ask me to come at once and 
see his father, as the doctor expected he could 
not live more than a few hours. 

With o request that Pullingtoft should await 
our return at the Rectory, I at once accompanied 
the messenger to the cottage—leaving Mr Shaw 
to follow more leisurely. I was met at the door 
by Walter, who I was glad to see had obtained 
dry clothes, It was only necessary to look at his 
face to read the mental anxiety under which he 
laboured. 

‘How glad I am to see you, he said, as he 
grasped my hand. ‘But I fear you: will be of 
but little use to my po father, for he is now 
quite unconscious, e has neither spoken nor 
opened his eyes for some time, and the doctor 
fears he cannot last long.’ 

I spoke kindly to the young man, strivin 
as far as I could to miticate the bitterness o 
his sorrow; and then entered the room where 
his father lay. I found him as described. The 
doctor was present, and explained to me that 
Mr Scruby had for some time after the accident 
manifested symptoms of the most violent mental 
excitement, and from what he gathered from his 
broken uttcrances and ravings, there was evidently 
something lying heavy on his mind—probably 
something that may have been tormenting him 
for months, and the occurrences of that morning 
had brought it to a crisis, But for this, unless the 
patient may have also sustained some internal 
injury while among the ice, he did not think 
the accident would have told so fatally upon 
him, He was now in the last stage of exhaustion, 
and could not live many hours. 

This was spoken to me at some distance from 
the bedside, and out of hearing of Mrs Scruby, 
who was now sitting sunk in tag by the side 
of her unconscious husband, e doctor added 
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that he did not think it was necessary for me to 
address myself to the patient, as he was now 
beyond the reach of mortal voices, and the 
be argy in which he lay would shortly end in 
eath. 

I went forward, and spoke a few words with 
Mrs Scruby ; but the patient himself Jay still as 
a statue, and past all comprehension of his sur- 
eae ip After reading the prayers for the 
sick and dying, and shaking hands with Mrs 
Seruby and Walter, I left the room. 

The doctor met me at the door of the apart- 
ment, ond drew me into a little room that served 
as kitchen and general sitting-room for the 
inmates of the cottage. I found Mr Shaw there 
before me, After closing the door of the apart- 
ment, the doctor asked us if we knew of any 
trouble into which Mr Seruby had ge with regard 
to a missing will, as he had gathered from his 
incoherent exclamations while in a delirious con- 
dition that some such thing was pressing upon 
his mind. The poor man had further repeatedly 
called for one Madge Ralston to come at once 
and confess herself; but if the woman referred 
to was she who lived in this cottage, she must, 
the doctor said, have disappeared shortly after 
his arrival, and had evidently for the time 
absconded or hid herself. What would Mr Shaw 
advise doing ? 

Mr Shaw stood thinking a moment, and was 
at length about to speak, when the silence was 
abruptly broken by a suppressed groan, which 
I at first. thought must have proceeded from the 
chamber of the dying man, But the doctor had 
sharper ears, Walking forward to a door on the 
far side of the apartment, and opening it, we 
there saw, sitting huddled in the corner of a 
closct, her face buried in her hands, the woman 
of whom we had just been speaking. She rose 
up slowly, and coming out of the recess, sat 
down on @ chair by the fire, rocking herself to 
and fro, and emitting heavy sighs and groans, 
as if in physical agony. 

I had occasionally seen the woman before. 
The tall spare form, masculine gait, and deeply 
marked features were such as, once seen, the 
observer does not readily forget, 

‘Good woman,’ I said, going forward to her 
and placing my hand upon her shoulder, ‘if there 
is anything that lies heavy on your soul at this 
moment, confess if, for the love of your Maker, 
and for the sake of the man that is dying in the 
next room.’ 

‘Vo not call me good!’ she said, with an 
impatient gesture. ‘I have never been a good 
un—never have been. But the 7H as lies 
dying in there knows more on’t than I do,’ 

For some time it seemed as if she were deter- 
mined to say nothing regarding her relations 
with Mr Seruby; but upon Mr Shaw represent- 
ing to her that the dying man had said enough 
to justify them in suspecting her of having at 
least aided and abetted him in the hiding and 
keeping secret of his father's will during so many 
years, it would be necessary, unless she was pre- 
pared to speak out frankly, to take her at once 

efore a magistrate. Thus threatened, she began 


to show symptoms of yielding, and at length, 
though at first unwillingly, made a confession to 
us of what she knew. 

To follow her through all the ramifications and 
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wanderings of her wild talk would only weary 
the reader, and I need only repeat its general 
import. 

At the time of old Mr Scruby’s death, Madge 
Ralston was, and had been for some years, a 
servant in Coryton farmhouse. While in this 
position, and being somewhat handsome in her 
youth, she had succeeded in ingratiating herself 
with young Scruby, and in gradually supplanting 
Mrs Greenwood as housekeeper. ‘The latter, how- 
ever, was not finally turned off till after the old 
nran’s death. The latter events, as already mon- 
tioned, occurred somewhat suddenly, Mr Scruby 
having been stricken down by paralysis, after 
which he lived only one week, but during that 
time never spoke a word or showed the slightest 
symptoms of consciousness. During the days 
immediately preceding Mr Scruby’s death, his 
son had been actively engaged in making a search 
of the house, for the purpose of ascertaining if 
the will, which he knew his father had made, 
had been preserved by him or not. Up to the 
very hour of the old man’s death, Seth had been 
unsuccessful in his search, and was evidently 
pied to think that the will which gave so 
arge a portion of the property to his sister Mrs 
Meadows, had apparently been destroyed. 

After his father’s breath was out, Seth could 
scarcely help indicating to his favourite Madge 
the delight which he felt at uot finding the will, 
when Madge asked him if he had looked into 
a little locked recess in the wall at the back of 
his father’s bed, where she knew the oll man had 
sometimes placed money and other valuables for 
safs custody, Seth had not previously known 
of this hiding-place, or had overlooked it in his 
search ; but on turning to it now, he found that 
the will was really there, along with an injunction 
in his father’s handwriting enjoining him as he 
would hope to have a father’s blessing and avoid 
a father's curse, to see the will faithfully executed, 
especially as regarded his sister Jane, towards 
whom the father’s heart in these last months of 
his life had evidently begun to relent, 

The finding of the will disturbed Seth greatly, 
especially as Maye Ralston had been a witness 
of tts recovery. Had he discovered it unobserved, 
he would at once have destroyed it, Now he was 
in a measure in his servant’s power, and had no 
alternative but to take her into his confidence. 
He was determined that neither his sister nor 
her husband should ever profit by the will, 
and at once therefore proceeded to engage Madge 
in a plot for the suppression of the document, 
At first, she was strongly averse to joining in so 
dangerous and wicked a scheme; but on being 
reminded by Seth that Edward Meadows’ father 
had at one time turned her and her parents out 
of house and home—which in a sense was true 
—her determination was shaken; for though 
she had loved her young mistress Jane, she 
hated Edward Meadows with a bitter hatred. 
Add to this that Madge was young, handsome, 
a favourite with her young master, and avowedly 
ambitious—being likewise not without some hope, 
which had been encouraged by certain expres- 
sions dropped by Seth, that she might herself 
yet be mistress of Coryton farmhouse—and we 
lave motive enough for a woman of her character 


engaging in the cruel and heartless scheme to; Z 
Mrs Meadows of that which had been | had been removed. Madge Ralston was not long in 
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bequeathed to her by her father, Entering, 
therefore, into the scheme, she represented to 
Seth, with a cunning view to her ultimate 
yore: over him, that the will must be kept, 
or a copy of it might exist somewhere, and 
that would be awkward for them. Besides, his 
sister, from her state of health, could not live lon; 
and her husband and chill were both weakly 
persons, and in a few years it might be possible, 
on pretence of finding the will, to make it known, 
and thus enjoy the inheritance without danger, 
Accordingly, it was given out by Seth Scruby 
that no will could be found, that his father 
must some time before his death have destroyed 
it, on account of his sister's undutiful conduct 
and foolish marriage; and nobody stirring in 
the matter in behalf of Jane Meadows, her 
husband, or her child, the gossip that had at 
first arisen in the district regarding the subject 
soon died down and was forgot. 

For some time after his father’s death, Seth 


| Seruby was kind and attentive even beyond his 


nature to his handsome housekeeper, who on 
her part lost no opportunity of doing what might 
advance her interests with him. But after 
some jonths, it was obvious to her that Seth was 
not going to commit himeeclf to the final ste 
of imarriage with her, and her suspicions on this 
head were further awakened by a rumour which 
reached her, to the effect that the young farmer was 
shortly to be married to an amiable and wealthy 
young lady, the daughter of a farmer in a neigh- 
bouring parish, Revenge now took the place of 
affection in her breast, and her first step was to 
secure, before her master’s apprehensions were in 
uny way awakened, possession of that will which 
she had conspired with him to suppress. This she 
managed to do; as she had, unknown to Seth, a 
duplicate key of the desk to which the will had 
been transferred, The document was contained in 
an open cover indorsed in the handwriting of old 
Mr Scruby ; Madge therefore withdrew the will 
from this cover, and inserted in its place a packet 
of paper similar in appearance to that of the real 
will, Tho latter she carried with her to her 
brother's house, whither she had removed on 
Seth Scruby’s bringing home to Coryten his first 
wife, 

Madge knew that Scruby would not fail to 
discover in course of time that the will had been 
removed from the desk in which he had placed it ; 
and she had a fiendish pleasure in anticipating the 
agonies he would suffer when he found it was gone, 
That time came ; but singular to say, not till after 
his first wife’s death and the birth of his three 
children, He scems to have been quite assured 
of the safety of the document, and perhaps, like 
the guilty wretch he was, did not care to dis- 
turb his conscience by dwelling upon an action 
which had left his sister and her husband to die 
in Poverys vnd their little daughter Phabe to 
be dependent for her upbringing upon the charity 
of others, 

But previous to the home-coming of a new 
housekeaper after his wife’s death, Mr Scruby, 
looking over the house, and making an Inven- 
tory of its furniture aud contents, had opened, for 
the first time for many years, what he supposed 
was the picket containing his father’s will, and to 
his utter consternation found that the real will 
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knowing that he had discovered the theft; for one | relieve herself, while it might cast suspicion upon 


afternoon he came to the cottage and put certain 

uestions to her as to the condition of various 

ings in the house while she was there. The 
matters were commonplace enough in themselves ; 
but she could see, notwithstanding his assumed 
outward complacency, that the fires of self-torture 
were already lighted within him; and that his 
future, by day and by night, would be rendered 
horrible to him by the knowledge that the will, 
in the concealment of which he had sacrificed 
both his personal honour and his peace of mind, 
‘was in the possession of some one else—he knew 
not whom—and might at any moment be brought 
to light, with the effect of placing him in the 
felon’s dock, and branding his name with merited 
infamy. To a man in his position, the very 
thought of this was terrible; and Madge Halston 
smiled with wicked delight as she saw him 
walk away from the cottage, bearing with him 
the unseen millstone of agony which she had 
thus hung about his neck, She knew he sua- 
pected her, though he dared not apeak, 

Time wore on, and Mr Scruby married again ; 
but Madge could see in his face and his manner 
—in his restless wanderings hither and thither, 
and his growing violence and impetuosity of 
temper—that the burden he had to bear was 
weighing him down, and would eventually crush 
him into the grave. Yet she made no sign. She 
would have destroyed the will altogether, but 
that its destruction would leave Scruby, the man 
she hated, in the full and free enjoyment of his 
unlawful possessions. On the other hand, after 
keeping the will so long, she was afraid ta 
make its existence known, even though it would 
benefit Phobe Meadows; for she had by her 
long silence concerning it, made herself art and 
part in tho felony of its concealment. Indeed, 
she in turn began to experience anxiety regarding 
it; and now that the sense of gratificd revenge 
over Scruby had begun to lose its first freshness, 
she was almost in as deep a state of perplexity as 
Secruby himself. Yet she spoke not, She had 
recourse to the bottle; but the temporary allevia- 
tion of misery which this afforded her, only sunk 
her deeper in her own eyes and those of the 
world, She at length found herself equally 
shunned by her neighbours and despised by her 
frienda, 

About this time, it began to be bruited abroad 
that some friends of the girl Phobe Meadows 
were, in the absence of the will in question, to 
make a claim upon Scruby for the share of money 
and other movables which of right belonged 
to Phobe’s mother. This newa reached Madge 
Ralston, and she heard them with mingled feol- 
ings. For the first time these many years, her 
harsh cold heart began to relent—but not towards 
Scruby. it was towarls Phabe Meadows, as the 
child of her young mistress in days long past, 
that her feelings softened; and one evening she 
resolved to come to me at the vicarage, inake 
a full confession, and Ict the law against her 
take its course. 

It was a wild stormy night, and her resolution 
more than once failed her on the way. Just 
as she approached the vicarage, she saw me 
come out, cross the churchyard and enter the 
church, All at once the idea flashed upon 


Scruby ; whereas, to confess to the parson would 
only incriminate herself, She therefore, shielded 
by the darkness, stole into the church after me, 
and Rroseedes, while I was in the vestry, towards 
the Scruby pew, where she had resolved to hide 
the will, aaa ghee it was almost certain before 
long to be discovered by the church-cleaners, In 
approaching the pew in the darkness, she had 
unwittingly come into contact with the door 
of it, which shut with a bang. This bringing me 
back into the church, she hid in an adjoining pew 
till I had again entered the vestry; when she 
once more reached bea pew, and by quictly 
tearing the will into several portions, she succeeded 
in stuffing the whole of it in behind the carved 
woodwork on the front of the reading-desk. Sho 
then crept back to the church-door, trembling in 
turn lest I should see her, and got safely out; 
but in her trepidation allowing the door to shut 
heavily behind her. 

What followed on my part, I have already 
told the reader, As for Madge, she rushed 
homewards as if a wild beast had been in pur- 
suit of her; and for the time had a kind of 
satisfaction that the hated deed was now out of 
her possession. But this did not continue long. 
On this, the very afternoon of the day when 
Scruby’s two sons were drowned, and himself 
laid on a bed of death, she had seen Scruby 
spprosch her cottage. He was by himself, his 
three sons being on the icc; and as he opened 
the door and walked in, there was a fierce light 
in his eye such as she had never seen there 
before. 

‘Madge, he said, ‘I am told a will, which is 
said to be my father’s, has becn found. Shall 
I send for the police, and tell them that you 
were the thief?’ . 

‘Yes, you may, if you please, Seth Scruby,’ 
retorted Madge haughtily ; ‘and perhaps I shall 
be able to tell them who it was that suppressed 
the will, and kept it concealed at the farmhouse 
for so many years after your father’s death,’ 

The retort sent the blood out of the farmers 
fuce, and he was about to speak, when the 
terrible cry was raised that the ice had given 
way. Tle rushed out of the house like a mad- 
man, and in a few minutes the terrible cata- 
strophe we have already described had taken 
place, 

I need not dwell upon the events of that 
day, or the closing hours of a career such as 
that of Seth Scruby's, He died in the course 
of the evening; and his body was, with those of 
his two sons, removed to Coryton Farm. That 
same night, Madge Ralston disappeared, and 
was never again seen in the district. Mrs 
Scruby, the stepmother of Walter the young heir, 
did not remain at Coryton many days after her 
husband and his two sons were buried, and is 
now, I believe, living with her friends in one 
of the western counties, 

As for the will, it was duly proved and 
acted upon; Walter, with his natural genero- 
sity, rendering every assistance in restoring to 
Phabe Meadows the property of which she and 
her mother had been so unjustly deprived. 

This that I have told you happened four 
ears ago. Since that time, hes Meadows 


her, to get rid of the will in a way that would | has been making up for the education she lost 
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in her youth, and Walter Scruby has been out- 
living the yeare of his minority. And such has 
been the enor tenor of events during these 
yeara, that the two cousins have resolved to 
live as such no longer, and I am invited by 
the worthy Pullingtoft, who ia to give the bride 
away, to perform the ceremony that shall make 
them husband and wife. 





OIL AT SEA 


From correspondence with captains, and others 
connected with maritime pursuits, and judging 
from the notices that are now beginning to appear 
in the newspaper press, we have reason to believe 
that our repeated and urgent suggestions regard- 
ing the use of oil in allaying broken waves, are at 
length receiving some measure of attention. The 
following additional instances, which we have 
compiled from various sources, speak for them- 
selves, and show that those who go to sea 
especially in open boats, unprovided with oil, 
run visks which might otherwise be avoided. 


‘ About thirty years ago,’ says a correspondent, 
‘TI happened to be detained for some time on 
the island of St Helena. il-wells were un- 
known in those days, and whale-fishing was 
pursued with considerable energy in the south 
seas by the Americans. St Helena was a point 
of call for ships employed in this industry, 
and so it happened that I had many oppor- 
tunities of observing what kind of vessels were 
employed as whalers. Instead of finding them 
new and strong, as I expected, I found that 
many of them were old vessels, which had for 


years been employed in the ordinary mercantile 


service, and that when doubtful for that trade, 
they were considered good enough for whaling. 
How could this be? Rk single instance will ex- 
plain. One whaler came into Jamestown, trans- 
shipped four hundred barrels of oil, took in stores, 
and left for the fishing-ground. She was very 
old; but the sailors said she was safe enough— 
she never had to contend with angry seas. er- 
ever she went, she carried with her a charm that 
smoothed the crest of the angriest waves. What 
with exudation, pumping, and throwing overboard 
refuse from the coppers in which the blubber 
is boiled, the old ship effectually insured herself 
against being either struck by a heavy sea, 
pooped, or having her deck swept.’ 


About twenty-eight yeara ago, in the month 
of May, there arrived in Hobson’s Bay o small 
fore-and-aft_ schooner, which may be called the 
Jeanette. She came from New London, United 
States, was deeply loaded, and carried besides 
a heay: cP of timber. She caused a 
good deal of speculation, for the following 
reasons, She was only sixty tons register, was 
loaded like a barge, had & very stormy 
passage of four months, and reached Melbourne 
without loss of any kind. The captain was 
a shrewd Yankee, who knew that vessels of 
this kind were in { demand in Australia 


for the coasting-trade, there being then but 
few steamers He had brought her 
out for the purpose of selling her, 





had|to the coast and in the numerous inlets, the 


made as much freightage out of her as could 
be made, and knowing that she was over- 
loaded, he had, before leaving New London, 
taken on board a barrel of oil, which oil, 
when nec , bad been sprinkled over the - 
iL The uge waves ran atter the Jeanette, 
but not to hurt her. hey overtook her, glided 
gently ander her, and left her, to be followed 
y others in the same gentle manner. After 
being ‘an eight days’ wonder’ in Melbourne, the 
Jeanette was sold to remain in the country, 
and one of her crew shipped with the writer to 
return to England. This man, himeclf a skilful 
seaman, used to say that the safe arrival of the 
Jeanette in Hobson’s Bay was entirely due to 
the practice of sprinkling oil upon the waters. 


The following letter from ey tea Allison, 
steam-ship Loch Awe, has been addressed to Cap- 
tain Mitchell, Dundee: ‘At the time the steam- 
ship Loch Awe was lost (in the first week of 
January), there being s0 little pepe of savi 
our lives in the remaining boat, it occurr 
to me to try if a amall quantity of oil would 
smooth the breaking sea, and Keep our frail 
craft as long afloat as possible. ce mined 
before the boat was swung out, & three-gallon 
can of oil was placed in her. Alter abandoning 
the vessel, and drifting before wind and sea, 
on observing a breaking sea approaching, a small 
portion of the oil was poured out, and rere 
succeeded in smoothing the broken tip of the 
sea before if reached the boat. Of course, the 
boat was proceeding at a considerable rate through 
the water, which allowed the oil to get to the 
approaching sea before it reached the boat. 

"It is my opinion that if vessels running before 
a breaking sea were to pour a small quantity 
of oi] over the stern, or have a strong canvas 
bag, filled with oakum and saturated with oil, 
suspended over the stern or side of the vessel 
in such a position that it would occasionally 
dip in the water, it would in a great measure 
keep the sea from breaking on board and doing 
serious damage, I have seen bags of the above 
description used in small vessels engaged in the 
fish-trade between Newfoundland and Europe 
and the fishermen all spoke greatly in favour o 
oil being used to keep the sea from breaking, 
It is also well known that a dead whale or other 
oily fish floating on the surface of the water 
will keep it quite smooth for a considerable 
distance, even while the sea may be breaking 
heavily where there is no oil on the surface.’ 


A correspondent writes to us from Marseilles: 
‘I have just been realing the last articla on 
“The Use of Oil at Sea” in your Journal. You 
mention the use made by Mediterranean divers 
of oil to procure a still surface, adding that 
this, with other instances, “were merely hear- 
say.” As I take an interest in this matter, it 
has struck me to communicate to you the 
following fact, which might possibly be con- 
sidered worthy of being embodied in a future 
article, ; 

‘The sea-archin, or oursin, is considered a 
delicacy by the Provencaux. Many fishermen 
are engaged in fishing for this mollusc during 
the season m it is in best condition; their 
small flat-bottomed boats may be seen close 
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humble appa leaning over the bows hold- 
ing a pole, which is provided with bent prongs, 
by which he steadily draws the spiny creatures 
from the rocks below. 
‘It can be readily imagined that to be able 


to see the urchins, the surface of the water must 


be placid. When the sea is ruffled, he accom- 
plishea his purpose by dropping oil now and 
again from a little bottle suspended from the 
bows of the boat. A single drop has an 
almost instantaneous effect in smoothing the 
surface {er a short distance round him,’ 


From the Hobart Mercury of November 7, 
1881, we learn that a Tasmanian ship which 
had arrived at Hobart from Mauritius, had en- 
countered a terrific storm, and owed her having 
ridden it out in safety to the use of oil The 
gale was so fierce and the seas so heavy, that 
no food could be cooked for two whole days, 
every place where water could find ingress 
having to be closed up. ‘The vessel was only 
saved, s0 Captain Leslie firmly believes, by his 


oil to smooth the water and prevent it, 


usin, 

iratiog on board. The course adopted was 
saturating swabs in oil every two ours, and 
casting them over the sides of the ship with 
weights attached, to keep them in position, The 
effect was ta marvellous; for mountainous 
waves would be seen approaching the little 
barque, and were expected to completely en- 
velop and crush her; but as they met the 
oil floating round the vessel, they glided on with 
merely a heavy swell, from .which she suffered 
no harm, Every drop of oil on board was used 
for the purpose, an 
worth,’ 


Several interesting experiments were recently 
made at Peterhead, by the laying of pipes charged 
with oil, across the bar of the North Harbour. The 
oil, which exudes from the pipes by furce-pumps, 
rises to the surface and forms a smooth expanse of 
considerable extent. The invention is due to the 
sigacity of Mr Shiclds of Perth, who made the 
experiments at his own cost, and has now pre- 
sented, as a free gift, the completed apparatus to 
the town of Peterhead. This apparatus consists 
of some hundreds of fect of piping, having three 
conical valves, seventy-five feet apart from each 


other, which prevent the oil from escaping, except | 


when the force-pump is in operation, Days 
most suitable for testing the efficacy of the oil 
in stilling the troubled waters were selected, the 
sea, boning = and as usual breaking right across 
the bar. The pipes were charged with oil at high 
water, and shortly afterwards the oil rose to the 
surface, covering the sea for a considerable dis- 
tance, and converting what was previously broken 
water into a glassy, undulating sheet. The 
experiments were a complete success; and Mr 
Shields’ invention is one which deserves to be 
taken into careful consideration by those con- 
nected with harbours. 

Still another interesting experiment has been 
made in the harbour of Montrose. On the fore- 
noon of 30th January last, about an hour before 
high-water, a number of the crew of the lifeboat 
went out in the Mincing Lane to try the experi- 
ment of stilling the waters by pouring oil upon 
them, After crossing the bar, on which there 

| was & pretty heavy sea running, about a gallon 


P. 
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of oi] was thrown out, and the effect was instan- 
taneous, and considered very satisfactory. The 
boat was afterwards pulled round by the Annat 
Bank, on which a heavy sea was dashing, and 
another quantity of oil being discharged, a like 
effect was produced. Other experimenta were 
made farther out, in every case the waves being 
smoothed down around the boat. The fishermen 
expressed themselves highly pleased with the 
success of the experiments, and agreed that oil 
should be carried in their boats when going to 
sea, : 





THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Aurnouen, happily, we have for many ycars 
been spared the horrors of war, our military and 
naval authorities, as in duty bound, are always 
prepared for what may happen in the near future. 
The implements of war are always being rendered 
obaolete by newer patterns or fresh inventions ; 
so that in numberless cases improved arms are 
approved, made in quantitics, and issued to the 
troops; but before the din of battle overtakes 
them they are recalled, and new weapons take 
their place. ILuge ships, each representing a 
rich man’s fortune, are devised, launched, and 
after a butterfly existence, floated to the ship- 
breaker’a yard. The British tax-payer may 
grumble, but he cannot well point out how 
this apes training by experience can be 
obviated. The history of every important human 
contrivance, from the electric telegraph and the 
steam-engine to minor inventions, teaches us that 
there must be slow and progressive work until 
anything like perfection can be attained. 

These remarks are prompted by the publica 
tion of an extremely valuable book by Sir Thomas 
Brassey, The British Navy, cts Strength, Resources, 
and Administration. lieve we have an exhaustive 
account of what has been done, and what is bein: 
done at the present time, to maintain the boaste 
rosition of Britannia as ‘ruler of the waves,’ 

he work comprises a complete history of the 
building of modern ships of war, from the time 
of the attack upon Gibraltar in 1782, when iron 
bars were suspended over ships’ hulls, to protect 
them from the comparatively feeble projectiles 
then in use, to the present day, when steel plates 
two feet thick form the protective armour. The 
title of the book does not altogether do it justice ; 
for it includes copious descriptions of the modern 
ships of war of nt nations ; and this latter section 
is one of its most interesting and valuable 
features. 

Every month seems to bring forth some new 
invention by which armour-plates are made more 
resistant, or on the other hand, by which the shots 
which are to pierce them are rendered more pene- 
trating. The battle between the plates and the 
guns has been waged so long, and with such skill 
on both sides, and the combatants lave grown to 
such huge and mawieldy proportions, that there is 

{ difficulty in either moving the ships to 


eir destinations, or keeping them afloat when. 


they get there, Perhaps wa shall some day reach 
& time when ship's armour will be considered 
obsolete ; just in the same way that fighting- 
men have long ago agreed that chain-mail and 
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the heavy cuirass are impediments to their work. 
In the meantime, we have to record an improve- 
ment, or discovery in the science of gunnery, 
which is likely to lead to important results. 

Tt has always been the aim of artillerista so to 
proportion the size of the powder-chamber in 


.the , the amount of powder, and the size 
of he 


rojectile, that the full power of the 
be brought upon the projectile 

of gases, or unburnt material. 
The cartridge, which would seem to the uniniti- 
ated to ex “eds all at once, does not in reality 
do so. It burns through from end to end, and 
as it does so, the expanding force of the gases 
evolved acts with increasing power on the projec- 
tile as it moves along the bore of the gun. Now, 
it has been proved by experiment that if slow- 
burning powder be exploded in a vessel suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand the shock, it can 
be ignited-—turned into gas—and held, as it were, 
in subjection for any required time. This fact 
has been taken advantage of by Captain Maitland, 
B.A. By means of a metal ring fixed round the 
base of the shot, he retains it in the breech of 
the gun until the powder is sufficiently fired to 


explosion 8! 
without any esca 


produce a pressure of about two tons to the square | 


inch, By this means an altogether unprecedented 
velocity is obtained. 1t will be understood that 
the method is only applicable to breech-loading 
ordnance, and that the retention ring is some- 
what Jarger than the bore through which it 
has ultimately to be forced by the pent-up 
gases. 

In once more bringing before parliament his 
Bill for the protection of Ancient Monuments, 
Sir John Lubbock had the opportunity of a quiet 
satire on our boasted civilisation. He pleaded. 
that the pay of a competent Commissioner to 
look after such relics would not amount to more 
than the cost of a few trial-shots from one of 
our big guns. In the course of his remarks, 
he stated that interesting archeological relics 
had in many instances been destroyed, because 
the materiala were wanted to mend the roads, 
or to help towards the construction of new build- 
ings. Only last year we saw workmen engaged 
in digging stones out of the wall of the cclebrated 
old Roman camp of Bremenium, in Northum- 
Derland, in order to assist in the erection of 
an additional cottar-house within the limits of 
the ancient inclosure. It seems strange that 
Britons should take far more interest in such trea- 
sures abroad, than they seem to do in those of 
their own land. Constantly we hear of the demo- 
lition of old buildings which form landmarks in 
our higtory, without any effort being made even 
to preserve their outlines for the pleasure and 
instruction of terity. But an honourable 
exception must be made in the case of ‘The 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London’ 
(Henry Dixon, 112 Albany Street, N.W.), whose 
labours we have before noticed. 

Smeaton’s lighthouse on the Eddystone Rock, 
which has now been superseded by a similar 
structure, can hardly be looked upon os an 
archeological treasure ; but the movement which 
ia on foot to preserve it as & national monument 
is one certainly to be commended. The old 


building, which has withstood so many storms, | its supply of liquid. 
must be removed, or it will fall into the sea, not: of country where there is no water, and very lit 
from any structural fault, for it is as strong as! vegetation, with the exception of the cactus just 








when it left its builder's hands, but because the 
restless sea has undermined the rock on which it 
is built. It is apesiet that this old tower should 
be removed and built on Plymouth Hoe, or 
that it should recommence a new lease of life on 
some spot where its light would continue to be 
of use to those at sea. 

In connection with the course of Cantor lectures 
now being delivered at the Society of Arts 
(London) by Captain Abney, there is in the same 
building an interesting exhibition of Photographic 
Processes and Apparatus. The gradual progress 
of the art-science from its first feeble attempts 
to the grand results powsble by modern methods, 
is well illustrated specimens lent by the 
pioneers of photography. Photographs burnt in 
upon porscien by Mr Henderson’s method are 
specially worthy of notice, and the exhibitor 
suggests a very useful field of employment for 
such pictures. The foundation-stone of a buildin, 
can have cemented into it a slab or slabs of 
porcelain bearing an inscription with a picture 
of the structure itself or of the buildings which 
it replaced. Such inserted slabs can also be used 
for gravestones, in this case bearing the portrait 
of the deceased. It need hardly be said that the 
permanence of a burnt-in picture is beyond 
suspicion. 

n one of his lectures, Captain Abney demon- 
strated in a very practical manner the intense 
sensitiveness of a photographic plate as now 
prepared. A wheel having black-and-white sec- 
tors painted upon it, was rapidly revolved in 
front of the camera, but in complete darkness, 
An electric spark from a battery of six small 
Leyden-jars was suddenly caused to illuminate 
it. The experimenter estimated the duration of 
the spark at less than five-millionths of a second. 
The resulting photograph displayed on image of 
the wheel seemingly at rest! 

The importance of a knowledge of chemistry 
to the modern agriculturist has been recently 
exhibited in a very practical manner in France. 
In the northern part of the country there are 
many growers of beetroot who are also distillers. 
A residue from beet distillation, called vinaases, is 
found to contain the nitrogen, phosphates, and 
salts of potash which the pat has originally 
drawn in from the soil, This liquid is now 
returned to the grownd, and by its aid a good 
crop of bect can be lovked for every two or three 
years. It is customary to alternate the bect-crops 
with wheat on the same ground; and it was 
found that in one case, although the beet main- 
tained its quality, the wheat deteriorated. Upon 
an analysis of the soil being made, it was found 
deficient in phosphoric acid. Phosphates of lime 
were then put on the roil, after which treatment 
the wheat rapidly recovered ita normal vigour. 

A specimen of the desert land tortoise was 
recently shown at a meeting of the San Francisco 
Academy of Sciences. ‘This animal, which is 
about the size of an ordinary bucket, seems to 
have some very peculiar characteristics. It carries 
on each side a membrane attached to the inner 
portion of the shell, holding about a quart of 
pure water. Its food is the giant barrel cactna, 
and from this watery plant it no doubt obtains 

the animal inhabite i 
iti 
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named ; so that a thirsty traveller conld on an 
race tna kill a tortoise for the water it con- 
tained. The Mexicans highly prize them for the 
excellent soup they afferd. 

M, Tiseandier lately pointed out, in the pages 
of La Nature, the utility of the microscope in 
forming a rough analysis of articles of food in 
common use. Thus, a little starch moistened 
with water and placed on the stage of the micro- 
scope, will soon show its characteristic form ; 
while any adulteration by gypsum or other 
mineral body can be immediately detected. In 
like manner, coffee, chocolate, pepper, milk, &c., 
can be submitted to critical examination. The 
only drawback of the system is that no durable 
record of the observation is made, But this 
difficulty can be easily obviated by the use of 
the photographic camera. In the municipal 
Laboratory of Chemistry in Paris, photographs 
of microscopic observations form a notable help 
to the work carried on there. M. ‘Tissandier 
suggests that these photerraphs should be pub- 
lished, for the guidance of amateurs. 

To any one who remembers the early years 
of the present century, when a large number of 
persons, men and women, whom you met were 
marked by smallpox, when (eg beggar-men 
blinded by smallpox were pitiably led about by 
dogs, and when on all hands you heard of the 
multitudes that were swept away by smallpox 
—we say, to any one who remembers all this, 
nothing seems more surprising in the annals of 
human perversity than the bitter antagonism 
that still prevails among certain persons con- 
cerning the utility of vaccination. Notwithstand- 
ing the most convincing statistics which prove 
that the dreaded smallpox has been arrested, 
there are many people who will persist that 
vaccination has proved a curse rather than a 
blessing. It is some satisfaction to notice that 
the Socicty for the Abolition of Compulsory 
Vaccination, lately invited an opponent, in the 
person of Dr W. B. Carpenter, to speak at one 
of their meetings. Dr Carpenter showed that 
the mortality in England from smallpox had 
gradually declined from about four thousand 

r million, to two hundred and seventy-six per 
million, We trust that anti-vaccinators will bear 
his facta in mind, and profit by them. 

According to the recent returns of the 
Registrar-gencral, @ week of London fog has a 
most fatal effect on the health of the Metropolis. 
The death-rate of London, which during the 
winter months is generally less than twenty-two 
per thousand, rose in one week of fog to the 
abnormal proportion of 35-3 per thousand. This 
occwred, if must be remembered, in the absence 
of any severe frost, and when there was no pre- 
vailing epidemic to account for the increase. 
From being one of the most healthy cities of 
the empire, London is thus by one week of 
fog enddenly relegated to the lowest position 
on the list. , 

Dr Fothergill, during a lecture in connection 
with the Smoke Abatement Exhibition at South 
Kensington, said that ‘if the fog of the last few 
days, which had got down our throats and im- 
peded the action of our lungs, did not make 
people take an interest in the abatement of 
. &moke, he did not know what would’? From 
the returns of the Exhibition, which is now 


closed, it would seem that a vast number of 
people have taken an interest in this important 
question: 6 question not only affecting the 

etropolis, but one which will in time force 
its attention upon every town in the 
kingdom. Many foreign countries have sent 
over reporters to this Exhibition; and corpora- 
tions and public institutions in various parts 
of the kingdom have been represented among 
the visitors. More than one hundred and six- 
teen thousand persons have entered its doors ; 
and although there is a deficit of eight’ hundred 
pounds, the object of the display in bringing 
forward recent inventions bearing upon smoke- 
pevenion hes beeri fully attained. We ma 

ope that the movement thus begun, which wi 
he supplemented by similar Exhibitions in 
Manchester and other large cities, will lead to 
some permanent results, The reluctance of 
many manufacturers to consume their own 
smoke, and thus effect a saving in their coal- 
bills—irrespective of the sanitary point of the 

uestion—is to us mnaccountable. 

The Builder calls attention to the different 
method of treating lime for making mortar 
which prevails in Italy, from that commonly 
adopted in this country. In Italy, the first 
operation is to dig a He for lime, in which 
it remains covered with water for two years 
before it ia used. In England, on the contrary, 
lime is slaked and used the same day, any re- 
Maining over and above the quantity actually 
required being regarded as so much rubbish, 
Most building specifications mention newly- 
slaked lime as @ sine qud non. The friable and 
pore character of the mortar in a newly- 

uilt house, which can often easily be picked 
from between the bricks by the finger-nail, 
would lead to the conclusion that there is 
something radically wrong in its composition. 
It forms a great contrast to the hard and stony 
condition of the mortar used in many buildings 
which have stood for centuries. Long attention 
to the subject of buildings in Italy, leads the 
writer in the Butlder to assert that the Italian 
method is the right one. 

The Exhibition of Electrical Apparatus and 
Appliances, at the Crystal Pulace, was opeued 
on the 25th of February, and is likely to prove 
of great utility in the advancement of electrical 
science in this country. The Exhibition is in 
every respect most ps Hey and illustrates almost 
every department of electrical science at present 
known. In some respects it is even more import- 
ant than the Paris Exhibition, as the experience 
which inventors there gained led many of them 
to make important improvements on their appa- 
Tatus and appliances previous to sending them 
to the London Exhibition. 





BOOK GOSSIP, 


ANGtine, whether viewed as an art or a recrea- 
tion, has ever been agreeably associated with 
much that is beautiful in nature and pleasurable 
in society. One of its earliest and the best known 
of its advocates, Izaak Walton, gave to the pur- 
suit a distinctive and pre-eminent place among 
kindred sports when he christened it, on the 
title-page of his book, the ‘Contemplative Man’s 
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Recreation’ And he further added to its attrac- 
tiveness by blending with his angling instructions 
and adventures, pleasant dissertations—or rather 
digressions—on men, and animals, and birds, and 
flowers; lifting the whole subject out of the 
sordid ruck of merely worldly amusements, in 
which the money spent is expected to yield the 
money’s worth, and placing it almost in the 
higher rank of literary and artistic pastimes, 
wherein the mental pleasure of the effort itself 
is to the person who puts it forth, a sufficient 
and satisfactory reward, Walton has had many 
followers, especially in the present century, with 
its Christopher North, its Ettrick Shepherd, 
Thomas Tod Stoddart, William Stewart, Francis 
Francis, and a host of others, whose writings 
have in a greater or less degree attracted public 
attention to the angler and his art, throwing 
around the subject a halo of literary brilliance, 
and dressing it out in all the rich and fan- 
tastic trappings of poetic sentiment and artistic 
fancy. 

Another contribution to the same department 
of life and literature comes to hand, in the shape 
of a second series of collected papers by the 
Members of the Manchester Anglers’ Association. 
The volume is entitled Anglers’ Evenings (Man- 
chester: A. Heywood & Son), and its illustrations, 
as well as its letterpress, are principally the 
work of Members of the Association from which 
it emanates. In all respects it is a creditable 
volime—a few of the papers being something 
more than creditable. We have fishing adven- 
tures in Encland, Scotland, Wales, and Norway ; 
cach narrative containing not only @ certain fund 
of amusement, but for those who ply the rod, 
bits of genuine experience and instruction as 
well, Some of the papers show considerable 
narrative power ; and the descriptions of scenery, 
from the wild surroundings of the White Coomb 
in the Southern Highlands of Scotland, to the 
marshy levels and osier-bordered meres of Stafford- 
shire, have about them that touch of genuine 
appreciation, without which all scenic description 
is as lifeless as the back-sccne of a theatre, The 
book is sure to be a favourite with those who 
are anglers; and it is almost equally sure that 
it will likewise be a favourite with many who 
are not. 


a 


The meaning of culture, says Matthew Arnold, 
is ‘to know the best that has been thought and 
said in the world.’ How best to attain this 
knowledge is one of the questions of the dey. 
The Universities give the great weight of their 
eanction to the dead languages—to the classical 
productions of Greece and Rome; and in this 


they have been followed by individual thinkers. 
John Stuart Mill has said that ‘the noblest 
eultuaiean roth he fain after ath anil 
ior applying ii its highest uses, pervades the 
clan waiters In enlivatitig, therefore, the 
ancient lan as our best literary education, 
while laying an admirable founda- 


‘we are ail 
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tion for ethical and philosophical culture.’ But 
in recent years the opinion has been gradually 
a more and more into prominence that 
the languages have not the value as an 
element of culture which many would assi 
to them—that they are not the be-all and end- 
all of our educational wants. 

Foremost among the advocates of this new 
doctrine—this heterodoxy of the schools—is 
Professor Huxley, and in his latest publication, 
Science and Culture (London : Macmillan & Co.), 
he has discussed the subject at some le 
and with his accustomed vivacity of thought 
and breadth of illustration. But this does not 
form the sole topic of the volume. There is an 
admirable biographical and critical lecture on 
the life and opinions of Joseph Priestley, the 
Birmingham divine and scientist; onother on 
the ‘Method of Zadig’—Zadig being a more or 
less apocryphal character who lived long ago 
at the court of Babylon, and who is credited 
with having had a singular faculty of ob- 
servation—the same kind of faculty indeed 
which makes a man of science at the present 
day. The essay on the border territory between 
the animal and the vegetable kingdoms, is replete 
with startling information bearing upon the ques- 
tion of what is plant and what is animal. ese 
in the main are readily distinguishable; but as 
we approach the frontier, so to speak, of either 
kingdom, the power of defining between what 
belongs to the animal and what to the vegetable 
becomes more and more difficult, the one appa- 
rently leading into the other through such an 
insensible series of ations that it is im- 
possible, as Professor Huxley holds, to say at any 
stage of the progress—here the line between the 
animal and the plant must be drawn. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HOUSE OF REST FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


THERE is an Institution in the south of England 
about which we believe many of our readers may 
have never heard, and about which not a few of 
them may be the better for knowing something. 
We refer to what is called the House of Rest for 
Women in Business, at Babbacombe, in Devon- 
shire. Pleasantly situated close to Babbacombe 
Downs, and surrounded by beautiful scenery, this 
unique establishment is under a Committee of 
management, consisting of the Duchess of Suther- 
land and other ladies, along with the Rev. John 
Hewett, Vicar of Babbacombe. The distinctive 
object of the Institution is to afford temporary 
rest and change of air to women engaged im 
business; and it is further intended rather for 
the prevention than the cure of sickness. It is 
well known that a short cessation from the cares 
and worries of business will often prevent a long 
illness ; but the difficulty with many is not only 
to obtain the requisite opportunity for rest, but 
to know where to pent their short holiday. 
It is to mect this want that the Babbacom 

Institution was organised; and it is espe- 
cially intended for milliners, dressmakers, shop- 
women, post-office clerks, and the like, many of 
whom in Lgndon and elsewhere break down for 
want of a reou in time. It ia leo available for 
such as desire to spend their annual holiday at 
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the seaside, but are deterred from doing so by 
the discomfort of solitary and expensive lodgings, 
Domestic servants, however, are not included 
in the list of those eligible for admission to the 
Institution, which is thus strictly reserved for 
‘women in business.’ 

The place is managed more on the principle 
of a large country house, than os an Institution, 
and those: residing in it are treated rather as 
visitors than as lodgers. Pleasant intercourse and 
music indoors, and outdoor rambles, constitute 
some of the attractions, As such an Institution 
might be found useful elsewhere throughout the 
country, we may state that it ia upheld partly 
by subscriptions, and partly by the revenue from 
visitors. e sum charged to visitors is twelve 
shillings per week. Donors, however, for each 
guinea which they give as a yearly subscription, 
are entitled to a ticket of admission for a period 
of three weeks, This ticket may be presented 
to any ‘woman in business’ whom the donor 
chooses in this way to assist, and the holder of 
the ticket is thereby entitled to reside in the 
Institution for three wecks, at the reduced rate of 
five shillings a week. The intending visitor, 
moreover, ie sending a post-office order to the 
Rev. John Hewett, for the amount of a single 
railway fare to Babbacombe from the place where 
she resides, and a stamped and directed envelope, 
will receive from him a voucher for a return 
railway ticket ; thus halving the expense of the 
journey. The Rules of the Institution, which 
may be obtained from the lady syperintendent, 
Miss Skinner, Bayfield, Babbacombe, ‘ provide 
that each visitor must bring a reference cither 
from her employer or from her clergyman ; and 
that no one can be admitted as a visitor who is 
suffering from serious illness, or who is recovering 
from any infectious complaint, 

Both the above Institution in particular, and 
the principle of its organisation in general, are, 
we think, worthy of the attention of those who 
have at heart the health and welfare of our ‘women 
in business,’ 


‘HOW FISHER-FOLK MIGHT PROVIDE FOR A 
RaINy-pay.’ 


With reference to our article on this subject, 
which appeared in No. 947 of Chambers’s Journal, 
we have received from a@ correspondent certain 
Soi documents relating to a Mutual Benefit 

iety in Liverpool, which documents contain 
information that may be of interest in connection 
with the proposal advanced in the above article, 
for the institution of a Friendly Society among 
our fisher-folk. The Mutual Benefit Society 
alluded to is that of the Montreal Ocean Steam- 
ship Company, whose offices are at Wellington 
Dock, Liverpool. The members of the Society are 
the officers, seamen, shore hands, and othera, em- 
ployed in the service of the Company. The objects 
of the Society are (1) to afford assistance to 
the members in case of accident, and (2) to 
provide a stated sum in case of death. It is 
managed by office-bearers selected from its own 
membership. The officers and higher class of 
officials Pay to the funds two shillings or 
money, and the sum of Serre weekly ; while 
seamen, firemen, gnd the like, pay one shilling 
entry-money, and fourpence weekly. Among 
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| those members who _ fourpence weekl 
ohe. of them who 8 crest oth an aeddens 


while in the epee ee fe ‘service shall be entitled 
to receive the sum of twelve sbillin: week 
for ‘the first twelve weeks, nine shillings per 
week for the next four weeks, and five shi 

week for other four weeks; then all claims 
or weekly allowance shall cease. In the case 
of death, the widow or relative shall be entitled 
to the sum of ten pounds. Those members who 


pay eightpence weekly are entitled to double 
the befaremandioned sums. The members num- 


ber fifteen hundred and seventy-eight; and 
the Society, which was established in 1863, 
has already nearly twelve thousand pounds of 
invested funds. 

The above shows what might be done in the 
way of self-help by our fisher-folk, were a similar 
organisation formed for this purpose. The small 
sum payable per week by each member would 
scarcely be missed ; while the fund thus secured 
would form a valuable protection and support 
to families in the event of accident, illness, or 
death overtaking their bread-winners. 

We may add that two other companies now 
exist in this connection, namcly, ‘The Scottish 
Boat Insurance Company (Limited), and ‘The 
Scottish Fishermen’s ‘Accident Insurance Company 
(Limited),’ the head office of both being at 20 Sea- 
forth Street, Fraserburgh, whence, or from the 
branch offices elsewhere, information may be 
obtuined as to the conditions of insurance either 
for life or boats. 


FLORAL DELIGHTS. 


Back again to wood and dell, 

Come the flowers we love s0 well. 
Foremost in the flowery train, 

Violets bring their sweets again, 
Lingering from their early birth, 

Till primrosea shall deck the earth, 
Which with golden cowslips blent, 

Shall greet our gaze with sweet content. 
And the blue forget-me-not, 

With graceful cheer shall bless each spot 3 
And orchard blossoms, wild and sweet, 
Shall rain their petals at our feet ; 

The while the tasselled larch shall bring 
i tokens of the Spring ; 

Lilltree and hedge in Summer dress, 
Shall each day grow in Joveliness, 

And Winter, sour and harsh, shall be 


Quite banished from our memory. a B. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE MINOR STAGE, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
PART I. 


Sixcz the days of the early mysteries and morali- 
ties down to our own time, the attractiveness 
of all matters appertaining to the stage and its 
votaries has become proverbial. My reminiscences 
in matters theatrical carry me buck fifty years, 
yet I can recall with vividness my early emotions, 
iny close identification with the dramatis persone, 
their joys and sorrows, But although keenly alive 
to all tender fecling, I never remember to have 
been afflicted by terror, or even fear; yet was 
there a ce:tain complex passion arising out of 
these which wonld occasionally result in a sensa- 
tion of profound awe, in such scenes as the Ghost 
in Hamlet, the murder in Afacbeth, or the death 
of Virginia. 
In the days of which I speak, tragedy with 
a ‘star’ in the chief part, was a luxury not to be 
indulged in every day; henee we were fain to 
content ourselves with ordinary fare—melodrama 
and farce. This was by no means a hardship. The 
food was melodrama pure and simple, laughter and 
tears closely allied, a combination dear to the 
adolescent heart. I do not hesitate to affirm that 
the ecstasy experienced by a Columbus or a Vasco 
da Gama in the discovery of a new continent, is 
only to be equalled by the felicitous delight of 
a first night at the play! Doubtless, many of 
my elder readers can revert: to this very memorable 
event in their lives, and corroborate me. In 
my own case, a half-holiday from school was held 
to be necessary, in order that a preparatory 
admonition as to behaviour might be adminis- 
tered while being inducted into my theatre-going 
gear; my usual ready appetite became absorbed 
in the novelty of the whole thing, and utterly 
forsook me at the early tea. But for this depriva- 
tion I was compensated later on. 

In these early days, the doors of the theatre 
were opened at half-past five or six o'clock, the 
curtain rising at half-past six; and as every 
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lessee competed to give full value for the admis- 
sion fee, the time of closing was rendered pro- 
blematical. To lose any part of the entertain- 
ment, was of course out of the question ; the fore- 
casting housewife therefore provided herself with 
a plentiful supply of eatables, to satisfy the 
cravings of nature; and as ‘apples, oranges, and 
ginger-beer’ were an institution, there was no 
lack of provender for either body or mind. 

T suppose that every boy has had his hero, and 
duly given him his boyish worship. Mine were 
numberless. Some of them, it is true, had shuffled 
off this mortal coil hundreds of years ago, and 
become immortal ; but the larger proportion were 
of my own crenting ; genuine to the core, without 
flaw or speck. In like manner, my heroines were 
all angels; and if our heroes were immaculate, 
our villains were of the most disreputable type, 
most emphatically-pronounced rascals, 

Our low comedian was a comic man, albeit 
gifted by Dame Nature with the saddest counten- 
anee ever beheld. I never saw upon his face 
the remotest approach toa smile, and yct withal, 
his quips and cranks were provocative of incessant 
merriment, His fate and his fortunes were cast 
in unpleasant places : his perplexities were simply 
delightful, and in his direst misfortunes we vouch- 
safe him no sympathy. Always in difficulties, 
his life seemed o burden to him; and but for 
the tender feeling existing between himself and 
the pert soubrette, I think he would have suc- 
cumbed. Of course he married her in the end; 
but as a boy, I used to have my doubts as to 
whether they were happy ever afterwards. 

In the year 1834, I was bound apprentice to a 
London house-decorator in the Westminster Road, 
nearly opposite to Astley’s Amphitheatre, then 
under the management of the famous Ducrow; 
and in the practice of my vocation, it not wufre- 
quently happened that I was employed in a 
theatre, hence my predilection for the amuse- 
ments thereof. 

My first yisit to the above establishment was 
made some “years earlier than this. My parents 
had taken me to witness the Battle of Waterloo. 
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The noise and smoke deafened and choked me; 
put the visit was made memorable by two cir- 
cumstances. I dropped into the pit a huge piece 
of currant dumpling, for which I was severely 
reprimanded ; and 1 saw Gomersal as Napoleon ! 
This gentleman I had many opportunities of 
seeing subsequently in the same part; indeed, so 
clearly was be identified with it, that I never 
remember to have seen him play any other. 
Figure, gait, and costume combined with more 
than orilinary talent tended to make the imper- 
sonatidén quite unique. He died at Leeds in 
1862, aged seventy-four. 

The battle over, and complete suffocation not’ 
“having supervened, we had the scenes in the 
cirele—Ducrow as the Courier of St Petersburg, 


as Shaw the Life Guardsman ; and the enjoyable 
humour of Bullock the clown, a fellow of infinite 
jest. This part of the entertainment suited my 
taste far Detter than gunpowder. But Widdo- 
combe the ring-muster, the Widdecombe, must 
not be forgotten. Picture to yourself a short, 
stout, swarthy man, clad in the most resplendent 
uniform, profusely decorated with various orders. 
Hia long black hair, well anointed and perfumed, 
was parted over a low forehead, and hung in 
ringlets across the broadest and whitest of shirt- 
collars, open at the throat, and worn @ /a Byron. 
His eyebrows and moustaches were trimmed to 
perfection ; and his boots, so email and so highly 
polished, were at once objects of envy and 
admiration, Mild and unassuming in private 
life, his natty person was as well known in the 
streets of Lambeth as is that of John Bright in 
the House of Commons. He served the various 
managements at this house for a period of four- 
qaasthiety years, and died in 1854, at the age of 
sixty-seven, 

John G. Cartlitch, the ‘original Mazeppa,’ was 
born in Manchester in 1793. Allured ve the 
attractions of the sock and buskin, he took to 
the stage in early life, and afterwards became 
known as the principal tragedian in Richardson’s 
show at the various fairs throughout the country. 
From there he was engaged for Astley’s, He 
was, as stated, the original Mazeppa, and played 
the part more than fifteen hundred times. He 
then went to America; and after inany vicissitudes 
both as manager and actor, he settled down in 
Philadelphia as the ere of a café in Fourth 
Street ; there he died as lately as December 1875, 
aged eighty-two. 

itch was not by any means a bad actor, 
neither was he a very good one. Touching the 
*business’ of his part he was perfect; but his 
acting was deficient in light and shade; the 
lare and noise of the strolling booth seemed to 
always clinging to hiu; yet with his sten- 
torian voice and emphatic gestures he held us 
in thrall. 

Now Palmer, though equally loud-toned—it was 
a fashion in those days—hnd greater variety, 
en easier movement, and could on occasion be 
pathetic without being maudlin ; o fuir average 
actor, of whom we shall see more anon. Mrs Pope, 
an estimable woman, who afterwards became the 
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wife of Mr Shepherd, late lessee of the Surrey 
Theatre, was our leading lady, and played Olinska, 
A more unsuitable part for, this excellent actress 
could not well have been found. Instead of 
the lithe youthful figure of the Polish maiden, 
we had the statuesque and matronly graces of a 
Hermione. Well grounded in her art, tall and 
majestic in person, slow and measured in speech, 
she belonged: to the stately school of the Kembles, 
and at this date was altogether unfitted for the 
performance of juveniles. 

But if my reader will in imagination follow 
me to the Far East, to the old Garrick Theatre— 
long since burnt down—I will attempt a portrait 
of her at her best, at the same time affording a 
glimpse of some of her coadjutors, The drama 
is Hob Roy, with Charles Freer in the title réle. 


| As this gentleman has been dead nearly five-and- 
with his eight horses ; Miss Woolford ; Stickncy | 


twenty years, the present generation of playgoers 
can know nothing of him excepting by report. 
He was a celebrity in this part of the town for a 
long period. Industrious, and endowed with fine 
tulents, he soon became an acknowledged favou- 
rite ; nor was his popularity undeserved. Strongly 
built, and about the middle height, gifted with 
resonant voice—which became somewhat coarse 
in his latter years, from constant exertion—he 
was capable of giving full expression to every 
emotion, If you did not obtain from him that 
degree of intellectual insight into individual 
character as exhibited by 0 Macready or a 
Vandenhoff, you at least discovered a ready 
appreciation of the text, coupled with a singular 

wer of illustration. His performance of the 

ighland outlaw was good ond satisfying. Poor 
Charles Freer outlived his talents and lus fame ; 
(aud increase of years, and consequent Joss of 
i power, reduced him to the lowest ebb. On the 
| evening of the 23d of December 1857 he wandered 
across Westminster Bridge, and entered o small 
coffce-house situated in a narrow turning at the 
foot thereof. Having partaken of o scanty meal, 
he was shown to his room, and was never more 
seen alive. During the night, while in a fit 


»/of temporary insanity, he committed suicide. 


But the evening I speak of was long before this 
melancholy period. 

Mrs Pope appeared as the wife of the Macgregor, 
her pene as described above, eminently 
qualifying her for the part. Helen docs not 
appear until the third act, when she confronts 

ornton and his men in the Pass of Lochard. 
Her sudden entrance on a point of projecting 
rock, claymore in hand, to interrogate the Captain, 
sent a thrill through every vein, and her first 
words, ‘Hold there; stand! Tell me, what seek 
you in the country of the Macgregor?’ roused 
us to enthusiasm. There was no bravado in her 
defiance ; the brave and injured woman stood 
there upon her ‘native heath,’ prepared to do or 
die. Her deliberate manner and slow utterance 
served only faintly to conceal the surging ion 
in her wounded heart. You saw the fierce light 
of the coming struggle settling on her face, and 
felt that come what might, she would be equal to 
either fortune. Anything more august than her 
bearing after the conflict, I cannot conceive ; her 
eyes sparkled with triumph, and victory seemed 
to radiate from every limb. Much too elated to 
be vindictive, I thought I even detected a covert 
sense of humour in her interview with the Bailie ; 
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but the ‘Lament, heard from afar, struck her 
dumb for an instant; and before recovery was 
possible, came the news of her husband’s cap- 
tivity. Now the fire kindled by her wrongs 
burst into flame, the floodgates of her wrath were 
burst in her desire for instant vengeance; if 
smitten, she would return the blow with signal 
vehemence. The situation here is a fine one, 
and our actress made the most and best of it; 
self-contained, there was no ranting, but such 
an exhibition of suppressed power as is rarely 
witnessed on the stage nowadays. 

The Garrick Theatre was at this period under 
the management of Conquest and Gomersal— 
Gomersal. Conguest being the principal low 
comedian, was announced to appear as Jerry Sneak 
in Foote’s now almost forgotten farce, The Mayor 
of Garratt. It was a most raarrea| performance. 

n 1852, on the death of Rouse, Mr B. 0. Conquest 

became the proprietor of the Grecian Theatre 
in the City Road, and conducted its affairs with 
much success until his death in July 1872, x6 
the age of sixty-cight. The evening’s entertain- 
ments concluded with Howard Payne’s drama 
entitled Clari, the Maid of Milan, Freer and 
Mrs Pope enacting the chicf parts. Freer was 
admirable as Rolamo ; but the leading lady failed 
to convey the remotest idea of the betrayed 
uimiden; she sung the song of ‘Home, sweet 
Home, plaintively and with expression ; never- 
theless, the entire assumption was a huge mis- 
take. 

Let us now step across the water once more, 
and take a glance at the dramatic doings on the 
Surrcy side. Cun any of my readers call to 
mind the various excellences of that thoroughly 
good actor Elton? I dwell upon his histrionic 
exploits with affectionate remembranee. Though 
oceasionally engaged at the Jarger houses, his 
home was on the minor stage, where he was 
always a welcome favourite. It must, I think, 
have been about 1834 when J saw him play 
William Tell at the Victoria before one of the 
' most enthusiastic audiences that ever graced a 
theatre. Unlike Macready, the original exponent 
of the part, le was small in person, and not by 
any means robust, did not, in fact, look the char- 
acter, as did his friendly rival at Drury Lane ; 
but once engaged upon the scene, the genius of 
the man magnified the actor, until his propor- 
tions seemed to grow almost heroic. ‘A fine 
clocutionist, cndowedt with a rich melodious 
voice, exquisitely modulated, he threw such an 
amount of patriotic fervour into his declamation, 
that gratification was imminent, and applause 
compulsory, The looking-glass curtain and the 
juggler Ramo Samee, who performed in front 
of it, were additional attractions, 

I next met with Elton at the Rotunda in the 
Blackfriars Road—rather a notable place in 
those days—where he was engaged to deliver « 
course of lectures on Shakspeare’s plays with 
illustrations. These were atimirably rendered, 
and obtained much success. An amateur at this 
reason, and eager and willing to learn, in order 
that I me plant my foot on the lowest rung 
of the professional ladder, I profited greatly by 
his instructions. Only twice subsequently did 
I have the pleasure of seeing him act, and these 
la took place on the Surrey stage. 

he first occasion was made remarkable by its 
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being one of the final performances of Dowton, 
previous to his retirement, a fine old actor of 
the best school, The play was Henry IV., Part 
I. Dowton enacted Falstaff; Butler, Hotspur; 
ond Elton, Prince Henry; the minor characters 
being filled by members of the regular working 
company. Again I saw him in Sheridan 
Knowles's John of Procida, an excellent, but 
unappreciated tragic drama, without dreamin 
for a moment that that was to be our last meeting, 
Full of hope, with good engagements awaiting 
him, abreast of his highest power, he was justi- 
fied in anticipating a long and prosperous career 
en fulfilling an 
engagement in Edinburgh, on the completion of 
which he took passage in the steamship Peg 
which plied between Leith and Hull; bad weather 
ensued, and the vessel was lost, July 18, 1843 
He had just completed his forty-ninth year. 
In the autumn of 1835, a translation from 
Scribe’s La Juive, entitled The Jewess, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane ; and the proprietors of the 
Victoria, not to be belrindhand with their patrons, 
determined on placing a version of the same 
piece on their own boards, This wus ac- 
complished in the December of the same yeur; 
and the result was a succession of crowded 
houses to witness what was perhaps one of the 
finest. spectacular displays ever exhibited. On 
this occasion, a remarkable ferture was intro- 
dueed—a raised platform was erected, which 
encircled the pit; and this was traversed by the 
procession from one side of the stage round to the 
other. Nor was good acting wanting. Thomas 
Archer—the original Gessler in Walliam Tell, 
was the Jew Eleazar ; N. T. Hicks appeared 
as Leopold—his first stepping-stone to popularity ; 
Gann was the Cardinal ; and Mrs Selby played 
Rachel the Jewess. This cast was sank 
ferior in talent to that of Drury Lance. 
Congequent on the prosperous issue of this 
venture, the management wisely resorted to 
the facile pen of Mr J. T. Haines, who 
furnished them with «an excellent historical 
drama in Richard Plantagenet. In_ brilliancy of 
effects, this production successfully vied with 
its predecessor. We had nobles and knights 
armed cap-d-pic in complete steel ond in coats 
of mail, with richly caparisoned horses; in 
short, all the gorgeous paraphernalia of a mediw- 
val Lg tears or was the attractivences of this 
costly display at all diminished by the relative 
merits of the company engaged. We had 
Charles Hill, a Surrey favourite; Palmer, from 
Astley’s; Haines, Marshall, and Suter, as prin- 
cipal members; and Misy Richardson, who now 
became leading Jady. Beyond question, the main 
drainatic interest centres itself in the character- 
istic portraitare of the insurgent leader Wat 
Tyler. Haines—of robust habit—invested the 
part with his own vigorous personality, und 


ly in- 


jmade it exceptionally prominent. But indecd 


the east all round was equal and efficient; and 
yet, with all these approved adjuncts, which 
brought crowded houses nightly, the manage- 
ment failed in recouping therselves, and the 
theatre closed in the following March. 

Mr Haines, the author of Richard Set as 
was not only a most prolific author, but a 
very succesefui one, some of his productions 
running for hundreds of nights consecutively ; 
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My Poll and my Pariner Joe, for instance. As 
an actor of certain Masia his talenf was con- 
splenom He died May 18, 1843, aged forty- 
ve, 








VALENTINE STRANGE 


A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
CHAPTER XI.—ARMED AND LIKE A GIANT. 


‘Lis,’ said Val Strange, repeating the dictum 
of the dyspeptic philosopher, ‘ would be tolerable 
if it were not for its pleasures.’ Fully equipped 
for the slaughter of pike, and intent especially 
upon the iling of one Tay monster, Val 
stood upon the river-brink, and employed all 
the arts he knew, and employed them all in 
vain. In the summer-time, oa lover of rural 
in search of placid beauty might have 
gone further than the spot and fared much 
worse ; but under the gray, cold mist which lny 
upon it now, it looked 3 not altogether inviting. 

inald Jolly, stamping his half-frozen fect 
upon a shelf of rock near at hand, and carrying 
himself as one who is without interest in anything 
the world can offer, gave a grunt in answer which 
might have been either affirmative or negative. 
The speech which followed the grunt set the 
matter at rest. 

‘Tf you class this with life’s pleasures,’ said 
am with you. Let 
us go home, like reasonable people.’ 

ff should like to catch that fellow,’ said Val 
wistfully. 

6 He knows that, said the little mau, ‘and in 
his fishy mind derides you. He is aged, and 
the years have made him wise.’ 

*1°N1 take another cut at him, Val returned.— 
‘Where are you going? Stop and help to carry 
him. He weighs half a hundredweight at least.’ 

*You ll be able to carry all you catch of him,’ 
returned Reginald, ‘He scorned tho devices of 
the angler when you were in the cradle. I am 
going to the mill, to sit by the manager's fire 
and thaw my bones. When you arc tired of 
luring the ancient Esox of the stream, you'll find 
me there.’ 

‘T'll come along at once,’ said Val reluctantly, 
‘since you are bent on going.” He got his tackle 
together whilst the little man executed a grotesque 
dance with his hands in his pockets; and all 
things being ready, they marched side by side 
down stream, After travelling some half-mile 
throngh damp and rimy grasses, they came in 
sight of a raw-looking mass of building on the 
other side of the river. 

‘What an ugly thing it is” said Reginald, 
nodding at it, ‘that paper-mill.’ 

‘Yea, said Val; ‘most things seem to be ugly, 
if you make money out of them. I mean—that 
things out of which one makes money are generally 
ugly. This was my uncle's doing. It spoils the 
landscape, but it’s a valuable property.’ 

There were two or three barges lying in front 
of the building, and in one of them a boy was 
making pretence to do something, conscious of 
the eye of the proprietor. Val hailed him, and 
ordered him to bring over o punt. The boy 
obeyed ; and the two friends crossed the stream, 
and landing, entered the manager’s room, where 
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a cheerful fire blazed on the hearth. The manager 
was absent; but Val on his own property was 
of course at home. He stirred the fire, and 
drawing forward a chair, seated himself. 

‘Anything to eat and drink?’ asked the little 
man. ‘I’m starving.’ 

‘Sherry and sandwiches,’ said Val, producing 
them as he spoke. 

Reginald attacked the provender. ‘I say, 
Strange,’ he said, arresting a sandwich midway to 
his mouth, ‘you haven’t seen my sister, have you?’ 

‘No,’ said Val, stirring the fire again, and 
sitting with the poker in his hand. ‘Yes; I have. 
I met her out riding once, about a fortnight ago, 
I think.—Why do you ask?’ 

‘I don't know, returned the little man, with 
his mouth full, ‘I was thinking of her just 
then. JI haven't told you the news yet, I fancy. 
She’s going to be married,’ 

‘Ah!’ said Val carelessly. 


happy man?’ 

P Who do you think ?? 

‘How should I know}? 

‘Lumby !’ 

‘Lumby?’ said Val. ‘They haven't known 
each other long, have they ?’ 

‘Three or four months, perhaps,’ said Reginald. 
‘It’s rather sudden; but you never saw a man 
so gone in all your life’ He langhed, irreverent 
of the tender passion. ‘I like Lumby, though,’ 
he added. ‘He’s a good fellow, and I suppose 
he’s a good match. If he weren’t,’ pursued the 
candid youth, ‘the governor wouldn’t have stood 
it. She’s had lots of chances; but they were 
all o poverty-stricken lot who came. It’s hard 
lines to be poor when you go into the matri- 
monial market.—You’re not a marrying sort of 
man, are you, Strange?’ 

‘No, said Val, toying with the poker still; 
‘I think not. I don’t know. I shall marry 
some day, I suppose.’ 

‘It’s a sort of thing,’ said Reginald, with much 
philosophy, ‘that runs in families.’ 

‘Lumby is _a good fellow,’ said Val, balancing 
the poker. ‘I like Lumby.’ 

suppose he’s rich?’ inquired Reginald. 

‘Will be, answered Val shortly.—‘Let’s go 
home,’ 

‘Wait a Dit, returned the other; ‘I want to 
et warm.—What’s the matter with you? You 
ook as sulky as the pike which still lies among 
his reeds.’ 

‘T should have liked to catch that fellow,’ said 
Val, brightening up a little. 

‘There are two sides to everything,’ said the 
young philosopher. ‘He’s hep as he is.’ 

Val threw the poker into the fireplace with a 
clang. ‘Come along!’ he cried, rising. ‘Let us 

go home. This place makes me dull, I think.’ 

Reginald, with some protests, arose; and the 
two left the mill and struck out afoot across the 

fields. Val was a little preoccupicd, and con- 
versation languished. They came, after a walk 
of two to Strange’s house; and having 
washed and made some alterations in dress, they 
went to luncheon. 

‘It’s a rather odd thing,’ said Reginald, ‘that 
you and I should have been chums so long, and 
that you should never have met my people.’ 

*I don’t know,’ snid Strange, who was unusually 
depressed. ‘I shall see them to-morrow.’ 


‘And who’s the 
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‘We shall have quite a houseful,’ pursued the 
other. ‘Old Langton’s there, and the three girls, 
Nice girls. I’m in love more or less with all 
three of ‘em; but I can’t afford it, Now, you 
might marry one of ‘em, if you liked—you, “with 
Jands in Kent and messuages in York,” can marry 
whom you will? 

*Oh,’ said Val abstractedly, ‘ I sha’n’s marry.’ 

‘You never, said Reginald, ‘did what you said 
you would do; and ity generally do what you 
say you won't do. I'll bet all 1’m worth, you 
marry within five years.—Strange made uo 
response to this challenge——‘ Within three yours,’ 
pursued the challenger. ‘Within two. Come, 
now !? 

‘I don’t know,’ said Val, rousing suddenly, 
‘that I ought to go to-morrow to your place, 
Jolly, 

‘Why?’ asked his companion. 

‘Henderson has been at me for a week past,’ 
said Val; ‘I’ve seen no accounts for a quarter 
of a year. They ll take a day or two, and’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Reginald, taking advantage of 
the pause. ‘I’ve asked you three times, If 
you don’t like to come, say so.’ 

‘Don’t like to come?’ cried Val, positively 
flushing in his warmth, ‘1’ll forgive you that, 
old man. Never mind. Let busiuews slide for 
awhile, I'll be with you.’ After this little 
burst, he fell again into moodiness; and _ his 
companion finding him intractably dull, retired to 
the billiard-room, and there soluced himself with 
a book and a cigar. Dinner-timne came, and 
Val was in wild spirits, talking with random 
brilliance ; but in the evening he faded back to 
his afternoon condition. 

‘What ¢ the matter with you?? cried his com- 
onion at last, uhrowing away a book, and taking 
his stand on the hearth-rug. 

‘I'm hipped,’ said Strange. ‘If you had come 
out of that lovely Neapolitan climate into this 
beastly English winter, you’d feel the sume. To 
think that I might have stayed there, and that 
I didn’t! Tou think I miyht go back now, and 
that I don’t! What fools we arc, to be sure !” 

‘Apropos, said the philosopher with a grin, 
‘how it soothes a mun to speak in the plural 
number. It’s easy to say, “What fools we are ;” 
hard to acknowledge, “What a fool I am.” Isnt 
it, Val?’ 

‘Well, returned Val, ‘what a fool J am, 

‘Are you?’ asked Reginald, with provoking 
coolness. It was not tu be Wondered at that 
Val at once departed for his bedroom with a 
mere ‘good-night.’ His friend looked after him 
with sly humour in every wrinkle of his comic 
face. ‘I think I can lay my finger on the affected 
nets he mused. ‘Here’s another man in love. 

hings are a bit rough with him, Perhaps she’s 
too great a swell-—perhaps somebody else is in 
the way—perhaps she has pronounced the fatal 
“No.” Anyway, he’s in love, and unprosperous. 

iil marry some time. He won't marry. 
The mere mention of an engagement to be married 
sets him off, and he spends a whole afternoon 
and evening in brooding about somebody else’s 
luck and his own ill-fortune. I wonder if ever I 
shall be taken that way? Oh, my dear young 
man, if ever you are attacked with that com- 
plaint, turn hermit till it’s over. For if Strange 
is laughable, and Lumby comic, think what 
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you'd be, you bald-headed little beggar—think, 


and tremble !’ 

Whatever cause disturbed Val Strange’s peace 
of mind, it was certainly not clear to himself. 
Perhaps he was merely suffering from the ennui 
which inevitably results from an aimless life. 
It is beyond dispute that he was in an abomin- 
able temper, and this was all the more remarkable 
from the ordinary placidity and sweetness of 
his ways. He threw a boot at his valet, and 
drove that obsequious friendly attendant from 
the chamber in bodily fear ; then laughed at his 
own anger, and sat down by the bedside to gnaw 
his moustache, and think gloomily about mohing 
in particular. 

t was not in the nature of the attack itself, 
or in the nature of the man affected by it, that 
this unpleasant mental condition should last long, 
and in the morning Val descended in his custom- 
ary spirits, Yesterday’s mists had cleared away 
from the fields a8 well as from his mind; the 
wintry air wos keen and bracing; the drive, 
to youth and recovered jolli My a real pleasure. 
Reginald introduced his friend with all due cere- 
mony. 

‘Mr Strange,’ said Mr Jolly, after the first few 
commonplaces of conversation had passed, ‘I am 
told that you have quite a wonderful collection 
of British birds’ 

*There’s something of the sort at my place, 
T believe,’ said Val. 

‘I have no doubt that mine is Int a poor 
exhibition after yours ; but 1 should like you to 
see it, 

‘T took them over from the late proprietor,’ 
said Mr Jolly, waviny his hand, as they entered a 
long chamber which contained the collection, ‘TI 
think I shall complete the collection, and hand it 
over to the British Museum or some kindred insti- 
tution, This, indicating a moth-eaten owl, ‘is 
the renowned ’—he fixed his double-glasses, and 
failing at a casual glance to make out the Latin in- 
scription, bent lower, murmuring —‘the renowned 
—the renowned—in short, a species of bird with 
which you are no doubt familiu.’ The inscrip- 
tion was indecipherable, and Mr Jully was the 
least thing in the world embarrassed. 

‘T am like Hamlet, said Val ; ‘I can tcll a hawk 
from a hernshaw when tle wind is nov’-nov’-wert.’ 

‘Exactly, returned Mr Jolly—‘exactly” His 
manner was a little abstracted.—‘Oh, by the 
way,’ he cried, suddenly turning upon his guest 
with a amile of surprise, ‘I fancy, Mr Strange, 
that you and Gerard Lumby are old friends. 
Reginald has told me so, if I remember aright’ 

‘We were at Rugby and Oxford together, Val 
answered, 

‘A charming fellow Lumby,’ said Mr Jolly— 
‘a charming fellow. Frank, unaffected, English.’ 
He spoke with an approach to fervour. 

‘He's a good fellow, said Strange—‘a very 
good fellow, : 

‘You moderns,’ said the host with great geni- 
ality, ‘are. terrible fellows, I have been young 
myself; I nave heard the chimes at midnight 

e thought we travelled at 2 good pace in those 
days, but you leave us far behind.’ 

cHivery ugh ed the gintal: elder 

‘Every wa the genial elder—‘every way. 
You Gavel ike cornadest You do everything 
off the reel, whether you storm a fort, make a 
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tour round the world, or engage yourselves to 
be married. Nothing takes so long a time as it 
used to take.’ 

‘Except dinner,’ responded Val. 

‘Except dinner,’ laughed the host. ‘Exactly— 
exactly. In all other matters, you go headlong. 
Your friend naar ige instance, has quite amazed 
us all’ It was Jolly’s constant misfortune 
that he could not find the juste milieu. He was 
always on this side of the line or the other, and 
in any mood, transparently unreal. 

‘What does he want to find out about Gerard ?’ 
Val asked himeelf. Believing in the extreme 
subtlety of his own approach, Mtr Jolly advanced 
behind his mask of genial candour. 

‘He might write like Cuesar—“I came, I saw, 
I overcame.” It was very sudden; but when 
young people are so impetuously resolved, what 
can old people do but yield. And after all, an 
honest love-match is the best thing. I don’t 
pretend to have any scorn for money. I could 
very well have endured tu sea my daughter 
married to a wealthy man 

‘Al!’ thought Vul to himself, ‘he wants to 
know the true extent of Lumby’s fortune. What 
on ingenuous, artless old file he is!’ A smile, 
quickly suppressed, played on Val’s features, and. 
he added aloud: ‘People think too much of 
money in uffnirs of thot sort, nowadays, Mr Jolly. 
And Gumby has a nice little competence, after all.’ 

Mr Jolly turncd npon him a countenance of 
swift amazement, and his jaw fell ‘ Yes, he said, 
tremulously—whilst, in the words of the great 
southsayer, ‘an ice-taloned pang shot through 
brain and pericardium’—‘a nice little com- 
petenee?’ Would it be necessary to break off the 
match} A nice little competence merely, was not 
whut he wanted. Was it possible that rumour 
had deceived him? The Lumbies kept no style 
after all, and a mere two thousand a year might 
keep them going as they were. What if the 
wealth were all a bubble? It could not be true. 

Val, with an inward laugh, came to his relief. 
‘A very nice little competence indeed.’ He could 
not resist the temptation to a little solemn chaff 
at this unskilful tisherman’s expense. ‘ Forgive 
me, Mr Jolly, if I exercise so much freedom as 
to rach re you wpon your generosity and 
unworldliness. But even in these extravagant 
days, a young couple may do very well on five- 
and-iwenty thousand a year.’ 

The unskilful fisherman breathed again; but 
even now the smile he forced was all awry. ‘You 
are surely jesting, Mr Strange. Five-and-twenty 
thousand a year is a large fortune. The Lumbies 
live as modestly as I do, and I am not a wealthy 
man,’ 

‘Fact, I assure yy said Val lightly. * That’s 
the tame to which old Lumby’s annual income 
may be said to dance in to him. I don’t sup- 
pose he spends much more than a tenth part 
of it, He is saving everything for Gerard.’ 

§ You amaze mc!’ said the disinterested parent. 
*J thought,’ he added with a touch of emotion, 
which seemed to him quite proper in the cir- 
cumstances, ‘of nothing but my daughter's happi- 
ness, 

‘Of course,’ said Val, smiling to think of the 
fright he had given him. 


‘And after all,’ said Mr Jolly, with easy {anybody to a declaration any more. 





things, cl victrnetuivas 8 thousand pounds a 


year! 
me.’ 

Mr Jolly had forgotten the collection of British 
birds by this time ; but Val, anueebievonsly feign- 
ing an interest in it, went carefully round amo: 
the feathered creatures, and examined them wit! 
great minutenesa, until the joke began to pall, 
when he released his host, long since weary, but 
unable gracefully to escape. The room in which 
the collection was ts opened upon the 

arden, and Mr Jolly led the way thither. 
frange had not yet encountered Constance a 
mecond time ; but he saw her now standing at a 
window which opened flush upon the lawn. 
Almost for the first time in his life he felt 
awkward, and his legs and his arms seemed a 
little in his way. He felt her eyes upon him, 
and had a ridiculous contest within himself as 
to whether or not he ought to bow to her, as 
though he were a schoolboy, or an aspiring shop- 
man whose study of the Book of Etiquette—priced 
at sixpence, and written by a Member of the 
Aristocracy—had as yet been incomplete. And 
this was Val Strange, whose eli “ible bachelor- 
hood had introduced him to rank and beauty 
half over England, and who was rumoured quite 
a killing personage among the fair. It was surely 
somewhat surprising. Constance threw open the 
window and made way for them to enter. 

‘My dear, said her father, ‘this is Mr Strange, 
an old friend of Gerard’s.—This is my daughter, 
Mr Strange.’ 

Mr Strange bowed, and plunged into small-talk, 
whereof he was accounted a iaster. Constance 
answered with a pleased and pleasing vivacity, 
and Val’s unaccountable awkwardness vanished. 
The great slow Gerard had none of the polite 
arts, and no capacity for small-talk in the world. 
When he had a chance of spending an hour with 
Constance, he sat and adored ; anc being adored, 
young ladies, ia dull work in the long-run, let 
me tell you, unless you adore in return. Then— 
ah, then !—who shall say how much of heaven’s 
own colour is flashed across the sober gray of 
common hours! The proverb says that Love 
begets Love. But that is only true when Love 
can surround its object with sweet observances, 
not when it can do nothing but sit and worship 
with devout eyes and hungry heart in the 
presence of other people. And since that da 
when Gerard had pleaded his own cause wi 
such success, he had never seen Constance alone ; 
and even if he had, might scarcely have dared 
to plead it anew in like manner. And so the 
influence he had gaincd, faded, and was lost ; and 
a noticeable thing came out of it, for no influence 
that ever the world saw set a-rolling yet, stood 
still before it had ect something else in motion. 
Gerard had broken beyond the magic circle of 
maidenly reserve, and it was no longer absolutely 
sacred. And beside that was this fact—that 
Constance, being disposed of in the matrimonial 
market, and her disposal haar Mirage to the 
world she moved in, was not liable to miscon- 
struction if she surrendered herself to pleasant 


You amaze me, Strange—you amaze 


human ch with nice people of the sterner 
sex. She was not leading on Val to a 
declaration—she had no need to to lead 

lhe could 


stoicism, ‘wealth and happiness are separate} be herself, and could lay down her guarding 
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weapons of coldness and hauteur and the rest, 
and no man could come to heart-wreck any more 
because of her. Observe also, that if men 
were to be henceforth accounted safe from her, 
she also thought herself safe from any assault 
which Love might make. For was she not 
engaged to be married to Gerard? And what 
made the thing safer yet than safety need be, was 
that Val Strange was Gerard’s friend. And again 
—to heap up reasons—what reasonable young 
woman thinks that every pleasant man with 
whom she talks is going to fall in love with 
her? 

On Val’s side, love was far enough away to 
begin with—or at least seemed so. He acknow- 
ledged Constance’s beauty, as any but a blind 
man would have been obliged to do. He felt 
something of the fascination of her manner, but 
as yet not in an alarming degree. He thought 
Gerard a man to be congratulated, but not as 
yet a man to be envied. 

Gerard was so near a neighbour, that he came 
over only as a privileged guest, and stayed his 
hour or two, and went away again; or made one 
in a shooting-party, dined afterwards at Mr Jolly’s 
table, and rode home to sleep. Val on the other 
hand was in the house, and saw much more of 
Constance than did her accepted lover. She too 
saw more of him than of Gerard. There was no 
fancy of unfaithfulness to her mind. Her lover 
bored her, that was all, and the other man 
amused and interested her. And so the tragedy 
began. 

One day, Constance and Milly—who by this 
time were fast friends, and bound in the bonds 
of an enduring sisterhood, after the manner of 
young ladies who have known each other in- 
timately for a week or two—rode to the meet 
to see the hounds throw off. Mr Jolly, who 
had never jumped a hedge in his life, used to 
announce with a pensive sigh of regret, that 
his hunting days were over, and he and Val 
were escort to the ladies, Gerard was at the 
mect, but for some reason unknown, forbore to 
follow the hounds. Strange had taken his 
place at the side of Constance, Mr Jolly was 
pompously playing at politeness with Milly, 
when Gerard rode after them and joined 
Constance, assuming the position to which his 
right entitled him. Val fell behind, and on 
a sudden, black Jealousy rose up in his heart, 
armed and like a giant. And with that the 
scales fell from his eyes, and he saw, ond 
trembled at the precipice upon whose edge he 
stuod, the abyss into which that same black 
giant threatened to toss him. For when Society 
has done its absolute best with a man, when 
it has given him a knowledge of the classics 
and taught him ao foreign e@ or two, 
and dowered him with social gifts, and has in 
short polished him, until he scarce knows kim- 
self in his new-found brilliance, it has left him 
at bottom where he was hefore, and the passions 
are with him still, eternal and ineradicable. 
Fear, and Remorse, and Hate, and Rage, and 
Jealousy, and Love, with all the rest, live on 
in spite of civilisation, and make life noble ag 
the soul guides them, or make life ignoble as 
they guide the soul, All human history is built 
on them, ail human life environed with them. 
They fire the deathless lines of Axchylus, and 


sprinkle with dews of Hermon and of Tophet 
great Shakspeare’s page; and with them the 
masters of fiction still awe and melt us; and 
the merest yokel who reads the daily papers 
may see them alive among us to this day. 

d with two of that Titanic band it was 
Val Strange’s lot to fight, until he won or fell; 
for in a battle with the passions there is no 
drawn-fight possible. Love and Jealousy came 
out of their hiding-places, and called Honour to 
the conflict. Lumby was Val’s friend ; but with 
Val, friendship was not, as it is with some rare 
man here and there, a passion. Yet he was 
fond of Gerard, and would have done much 
for him. He watched the accepted lover from 
this time in all his interviews with Constance. 
He could not doubt the worship in Gerard’s 
eyes; but he saw no responsive glance in the 
maid’s when she looked at her declared wooer. 
He saw that Constance brightened when she 
talked with him, that her whole manner was 
changed and triste when Gerard sat by her. 

‘It is a mere sale for money,’ he cried within 
himself, raging. ‘She does not care for him. 
If I were free to plead, she might listen. She 
might learn to love me. She will never care 
for him.’ 

Gerard was blind to Constance’s weariness in 
his own presence, and had no jealousy for Val'’s 
advances. He was like Othello—once to be in 
doubt was once to be resolved—and he was 
himself so loyal-hearted, that by nature he and 
Suspicion dwelt in appre camps, and held no 
communion. And so the tragedy went forward. 


A FEW NOTES ON SIBERIA 


Peruaps the leading idea which the name of 
Siberia calls up in the popular mind is associated 
with its unpleasant notoriety as the chief penal 
settlement of Russia, to which criminals and social 
and political offenders of every kind are being 
continually drafted off in hundreds It is 4 
country about which little was formerly known, 
and probably that little was sufficient for the 
demand. In our maps it was conspicuous simply 
by its blankness ; and the public mind, so fur as 
any a Bar knowledge of the country went, 
was as blank as the maps. Indeeod, until a com- 
paratively recent period, it may be said to have 
been an unknown land. Yet, notwithstanding all 
its physical drawbacks, the country is showing 
signs of improvement, its valuable produce in 
minerals and furs being alone sufficient to give it 
a position of some importance in the commercial 
world. We take the opportunity, therefore, of 
the publication of a book on the subject, entitled 
Frozen Asia, by O. H. Eden, F.R.G.S. (London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), to 
lay some information on Siberia before our 
readers. 
For 

geographically ‘as an immense crescont-ahap 
tract of country, circling along the northern 
borders of Asia, and presenting its hollow or 
concave edge to the Arctic Ocean. So vast 
a country is far from being uniform in ite 
physical characteristics, the degree of ita sterility 
varying with its latitude and configuration. Ite 
southern margin, adjoining the confines of Tur- 
kistan and the Chinese Empire, is in 


pa purposes, Siberia may be defined 
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well watered and fertile. Farther north are the 
Mining Disiricts, and beyond these the Wooded 
Region, the latter janadepecd to cultivation, the 
whole extent being clothed with varieties of 
ine and fir, amidst whose gloomy forests the 
ur-bearing animals find a home’  Farthest 
north of all lies what is called the Tundra, an 
immense tract of country extending along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean for ‘more than 
three thousand miles, and varying from one 
hundred and thirty to four hundred ond fifty 
miles in breadth, This is in general a low level 
plain, destitute of trees, with a dreary uniformit; 
of landscape, its soil to an immense depth 
frozen hi as iron, which the short summer 
ia only able to thaw to about a foot below 
the surface. Yet, melancholy as this land is, 
towards its inner border there are numerous 
little valleys, which have been described by 
Seebohm as ‘complete gardens of the most 
brilliant wild-flowers, swarming with birds by 
thousands and tens of thousands, enjoying during 
the summer season a perpetual day.’ 

As mi ra be inferre et e vara stom 
country, Siberia is very aparse: ulated, there 
being Ma than dee fad an millions of 
inhabitants scattered over a territory of nearly 
five million square miles, As Mr Eden observes : 
‘Many third-class English towns contain more 
inhabitants than a Siberian province, and our 
great metropolis in itself numbers more souls 
phen entire length and breadth of Northern 

ia, 

Siberia was, so to speak, late in being dlis- 
covered. It was hardly known to the Russians 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, since 
which time, however, they have made repeated 
incursions upon it, thereby gradually overcoming 
the native tribes, till now it may be said that the 
whole is practically under the sway of the Czar. 
For the purposes of government it has, since 1822, 
been divided into two immense but unequal por- 
tions— Western and Enstern Siberia, cach presided 
over by a Governor-general, and each further 
divided into districts aud provinces, ruled over 
by officers who receive all orders from their Gov- 
ernor-general, and can only apply to the court 
of St Petersburg through him. ‘The religion of 
the people is of a mixed kind, partly that of the 
Gree hurch alternating with a bastard form 
of Christionity called Shamanism, and partly that 
of the Buddhists, 

The aboriginal or native races of Siberia are 
split up into several divisions—Voguls, Ostiaks, 

uriates, &c., nearly twenty in all, many of them 
presenting interesting points of study to the 
ethnologist. They are generally small in stature, 
with the round broad thee and prominent cheek- 
bones of the Mongols. Their habitations, dress, 
and manners are of a very rude and primitive type. 
They seem rarely to build houses, but content 
themselves with yurts, or liuts, constructed of a few 
poles stuck in the ground or the snow, and covered 
with reindeer akins or birch bark. During the 
winter the men occupy themselves chiefly in hunt- 
ing wild animals for the sake of their fur; and 
when winter is past, leading a life of indolence, 
eit about their yurts sleeping or smoking, 
and ‘breathing an atmosphere that few European 
lungs could stand; for clouds of gnats compel 

to fill their miserable huts with suffocating 


smoke, which in a measure baffles the tormenting 
insects.’ In the matter of dress, the most essen- 
tial articles are precisely similar both for men 
and women, and but that the latter cover their 
faces with a veil, a stranger would find consider- 
able difficulty in distinguishing between the sexes. 
Their feet and lower limbs are incased in coverings 
of deer-hide ; while the same material, with the 
fur turned inwards, constitutes the outer garment, 
which resembles in appearance the French blouse, 
sewn together in a sack-like form, having an 
opening to put the head through, and furnished 
with sleeves. A pair of gloves, with the hair ont- 
side, and a hood to cover the head and neck, 
complete their equipment. Their garments are 
well adapted to the rigorous clime in which they 
live, and are so constructed as to form little or no 
impediment to free action in their chief occu- 
pation, which is hunting. 

Many of the habits and customs of these people 
are very singular. Along with much rudeness 
and simplicity, they have a high degree of in- 
genuity, At night, for instance, an Ostiak can 
tell the time very accurately by judging the posi- 
tion of the Great Bear ; and as this constellation 
is constantly varying with the season, the opera- 
tion involves on the part of the Ostiak a calcula- 
tion of some magnitude. In common with all 
barbarous and semi-barbarous races, they manifest 
great dexterity in the use of weapons. In shooting 
small animals auch as squirrels, hares, &., for the 
sake of their fur, care is taken that the animal 
shall be struck on the head only; and in this 
the natives seldom fail, even though their rifles 
are very clumsy in construction. With the bow 
and arrow, which is the weapon most in use, they 
are equally dexterous. Their method of capturing 
salmon, as described by a Cossack officer who 
witnessed it, is peculiar. In marching through the 
country at the head of a detachment, he encamped 
one evening on the banks of a river; and on the 
following morning he observed one of the natives 
walk to a pool near at hand, into which he waded, 
and then stood motionless as a statue, his spear 

oised aloft, and his keen cyes fixed on the water 

efore him. Not a movement indicated that life 
inhabited the figure, until, with lightning rapidity, 
the spear was launched forward, and as ncily 
withdrawn, a fine salmon quivering on its barbed 
point. Three times in twenty minutes was this 
operation performed, and each time a fish rewarded 
the native’s skill. And yet their cleverness is but 
slightly applied to the arts of life. The Tungooses, 
for instance, use bear and reindeer skins to form 
their beds ; but as they have never discovered the 
art of tanning, these articles when not in use are 
buried beneath the snow, by which means the hair 
is prevented from falling off. This same tribe, too, 
are remarkably improvident ; they will consume 
nearly a week’s provisions in one night, and go 
hungry the remaining six days. Over against 
this, however, must be placed their detestation of 
robbery, which is regarded by them as an unpar- 
donable sin. 

Among the Buriates, another tribe, a ceremony 
is used for the detection of theft which has a 
strong family likeness to some of the methods at 
one time in vogue in this country for the detection 
of witchcraft. ‘When a robbery has taken place,’ 
says Mr Eden, ‘and a shaman (or sorcerer) is 
called in to discover the guilty person, he places 
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his drum and dress before the burning embers of 
a fire ; and the suspected individual is placed near 
these garments, facing the sun, in which posi- 
tion he invokes most dreadful anathemas on his 
own head if he is guilty. The sorcerer, who has 
been eyeing him closely, now advances and throws 
butter upon the embers; whereupon the accused 
steps over the drum and dress, swallows some of 
the smoke thrown up by the butter, and looking 
up at the sun, expresses a hope that the greet 
luminary will deprive him of both light and heat 
if he has sworn falsely. After this, he is required 
to bite the head of a bear, a liberty which the 
animal will suffer P sna if the accused is 
innocent ; but if forsworn, Bruin will return 
the compliment with compound interest.’ The 
narrator adds, what is quite to be expected, that 
‘the Buriates, even when conscious of their 
rectitude, are much averse to this ceremony, not 
entertaining the shaman’s high ideas respecting 
a bear’s power of always discriminating aright 
between guilt and innocence.’ 

Many odd superstitions cxist: among the various 
tribes, When o Gilek dies, and is buried, a small 
wooden house is erected over his ashes by his 
sorrowing relatives ; and as they believe that the 
soul after death takes up its abode in the body 
of a favourite dog, that unhappy animal is sacri- 
ficed at the grave of his late master, after havin 
been fattened for the occasion. Again, a Gila 
will feel himself dreadfully aggrieved if you ask 
phere to light your pipe at his fire, fully 

elivving that a single spark taken from his 
habitation will occasion some t disaster, such 
as tlx death of a near friend, or a total failure 
in fishing and hunting. The reindecr holds a 
deservedly prominent place in the esteem and 
affections of ‘he Siberians. Some tribes, although 
they have large herds of reindeer, betray the 
greatest aversion to kill these animals for food, 
subsisting almost entirely on the bodies of the 
ame which they take for the eake of their fur. 
nless a family is very rich, its members never 
think of slaughtering a reindeer until they have 
been eight days without food. This half-super- 
stitions reverence for the reindecr asswmes an 
odd form among the Koriaks and Tschuktachis, 
‘They will sell a traveller as many dead animals 
as he likes to buy ; but neither love, money—no, 
nor brandy—will induce them to part with a 
single deer as long as life remains in his body. 
Offer them five hundred pounds of tobacco for 
a live reindeer, and they will refuse it ; let them 
turn it into venison, and the carcase is yours for 
@ string of glass beads. During the two years 
and @ half that the members of the Russo- 
American Telegraph Company were scattered 
over Siberia, not one of their parties succeeded 
in purchasing a single living reindeer from either 
the Koriaks ur Tschuktechis, notwithstanding the 
enormous prices in tobacco, copper kettles, 4., 
which they offered for what, to them, was an 
absolute necessity.’ They were indebted to the 
Tungooses for such deer as they obtained. 

The same tribe of Koriaks here referred to 
have another peculiarity which they evince very 
strongly—namely, a conviction that all men are 
ual—refusing to show personal respect to any 


eq 
individual, however exalted his rank. An amus- 
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b 
impressing them with a proper sense of his 
rank and power. For this purpose, he called 
one of the oldest and most influential of them 
one dey, and proceeded to tell him, through 
an interpreter, how rich he was, what rank 
he held, what immense resources in the way 
of rewards and punishments he possessed, and 
how becoming it was that poor wanderin 
heathen should treat him with reverence an 
veneration. The old Koriak, squatting on his 
heels, listened to this enumeration of the offi- 
cer’s attributes without moving a muscle of his 
face; but finally, when the interpreter had 
finished, he rose slowly, walked up to the major 
with imperturbable gravity, and with the most 
benignant and patronising condescension, patted 
him softly on the head. ‘The major turned 
red, and broke out into a Jaugh; but he never 
tried again to overawe a Koriak.’ 

But these native races, with all their oddities 
of thought and habit, their curious customs of 
marriage, death, and burial, are a decaying people. 
Mr Eden is of opinion that although, upon the 
whole, they have tas n benefited by thelr subjuga- 
tion to Russia, yet the latter has among other 
things introduced discase and brandy, which 
between them are doing much mischief. The 
tribal wars are now, however, at an end, and the 
various races are frea to turn their attention 
to the arts of peace. ‘Still they are dwindlin 
away; broad though that inhospituble area o! 
steppe and tundra may be, it is too circumscribed 
for the conquerors and the conquered to dwell 
side by side. Years may clapse before it come 
to pass, but the aborivinal races of Siberia are 
doomed ultimately to perish.’ 

The country is very rich in minerals, and in 
these and furs the chief commerce is done. In 
the south-western districts, adjoining Russia, iron- 
foundries have been worked for two hundred 
years, though the most of the manufactures have 
sprang into existence but recently. At Neviansk, 
in the Ural, very guod bar-iron is produced, 
which, when manufactured into domestic utensils, 
finds its way to every part of Siberia, The 
clumsy rifles we have before alluded to, are made 
at this place also, tlese weapons costing only a 
guinea and a-half, but suid, us regurds accuracy, 
to bear comparison with the masterpieces of 
English makers, In other districts there are 
copper and iron works, coupe mines producing 
malachite, as also valuable deposits of platinum. 
The government works ot Burantchinsk turn out 
shot and shel) ; and at Kamensk, ordnance of vei 
heavy calibre is manufactured. On the Kirghiz 
steppes, nitre is abundantly found, and is utilised 
in the production of the coarse gunpowder used 
by the natives. In the Ural, there are quarries of 
porphyry, jasper, and agate, which are worked 
into stupendous columns by machinery of the 
most ingenious description. ‘The labour required 
to cut vut a sclid columa is enormous, and the 
workmen have recoutse to a very clever expedient 
which lichtens their toil. Having selected the 
portion of opr that they wish to separate, they 
proceed to drill holes a few inches apart, along the 
whole length of the block, to the depth required, 
When this operation is completed, they drive into 
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This the thirsty wood soaks up, which causes it 
to swell; and the lateral strength thus exerted 
throughout the whole length of the line simulta- 
neoualy, rives the stubborn rock from its bed, to be 
lowered down in triumph by its ingenious assail. 
ants, The jasper thus obtained is of a dark-green 
colour, and the enormous vases sometimes seen of 
this material are made at Kolyvan.’ Besides the 
minerals mentioned, the quarries of Siberia also 
produce mica and plumbago ; and a considerable 
trade in fossil ivory is conducted at Yakutsk. 

For many years the great drawback to Sibe- 
rian commerce was the absence of communication 
between Europe and the northern coast of the 
country. ‘Three large rivera debouch into the 
Arctic Sea from Siberia—the Obi, the Yenisei, 
and the Lena ; and it was felt that if communica- 
tion could be had by sea with the mouths of one 
or other of these rivers, the problem as to Siberian 
commerce would be solved. Captain Wiggins of 
Dundee had formed the idea that the thing was 
eraagno 3 and in the summer of 1874 he success- 
ally tested the correctness of his views, having 
sailed from Dundee on June 3d, and arrived in 
the Gulf of Obi on the 5th of August. In the 
following year, that intrepid explorer Nordenskiold 
similarly took the matter in hand, and succeeded 
in reaching the mouth of the Yenisei in a Nor- 
wegian. sloup, ascending the river, and proceeding 
himself overland to St Petersburg, whilst his 
vessel returned by sea to Norway. Numerous 
explorers have followed since then, and the prac- 
ticability of a route between Europe and the 
Siberian rivers is fairly established. This was all 
that seemed awanting to the development of the 
commerce of Northern Asia; and now that it 
has been effected, we may anticipate that the 
Her mineral produce and costly furs of 

iberia will find fieir way more readily into 
European markets, and that the Siberians them- 
selves will reap corresponding advantages of a 
higher kind, by being thus brought more in- 
timately into contact with the great ccntres of 
civilisution. 


SETTING THE SNARES. 
CHAPTER I. 


Arta retired village in Surrey, there lived, some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, Mrs Francia Rich- 
moni, a widow lady, with her family, consisting of 
two boys and two girls. The boys were the eldest 
and the youngest of these; Arthur, the senior, 
being a fine lad of some seventeen 3 of age ; 
high-spirited and truthful, as boys should be, but 
never exercising his spirit, as do too many boys, 
in thwarting or opposing his mother’s wishes. 
That Mrs Richmond was intensely fond of him, 
may be taken for granted; and there was ever 
excuse for her doting on the candid, bright-eyed, 
active lad, who grew every day more and more 
like his dead father. 

The village in which they lived, although 
within twenty miles of the Metropolis, was 50 
eve and its population so limited, that when 

hur had finished his education ot an excellent 
school in the neighbourhood, she feared she should 
be obliged to part with him and let him go to 
London. For Mra Richmond's income was a 
small one, barely large enough to keep them all 


in the inest respectability; while, to give 
Arthur his education, the widow had been ida 
to trench seriously on the limited fund which 

husband, Mr Francis Richmond, had left her. 
Fortunately, however, a gentleman residing in 
the nearest town took notice of, and a liking to 
Arthur; made inquiries about the family; and 
finally waited upon the widow and offered to 
take the boy into his office without a premium. 
This gentleman, a Mr Rodpole, was the chief 
architect and surveyor of that district, while his 
office was, for a long-striding youth like Arthur, 
within walking distance, so that he could go and 
come every day. It need hardly be told how 
thankfully the offer was accepted. Arthur went 
at once; his conduct was all that was expected 
of him ; and at the opening of our story he had 
been at his profession about a year, was now 
nearly nineteen, and was making rapid pro- 


gress. 

Mrs Richmond was happier than she had been 
for years; the dread of parting with her idolised 
son was removed ; she was proud to hear of his 
advancement, and no day passed without her 
gratitude breaking forth into thanks, when she 
remembered that now they need never separate. 
Every alternate Saturday it was Arthur’s privilege 
to remain at home all day. The office closed at 
one; and Mr Rodpole, who seldom attended on 
Saturday, allowed his staff, when no special 
business was on, to take the morning in addition 
alternately. So, on this bright April morning, 
Arthur stood with his mother in the little front 

arden of their cottage, listening to various 
improvements which Mrs Richmond was suggest- 
ing, and which they themselves were to effect ; 
the casual assistance even of a gardener being a 
thing not to be thought of by the family. As 
they were sv engaged, the village postman came 
up. His calls at the cottage were so rare, that 
they scarcely glanced at him; but the next 
moment he opened the wicket, and holding out 
a letter for Mrs Richmond, gave the packet, and 
ape off. 

‘Why, who can this be from?’ exclaimed the 
lady. ‘I don’t know the writing. And what a 
curious stamp !’ 

‘It is from America,’ said Arthur—‘from the 
United States. Let us go in and see what it is 
about’ 

‘I do not know any one there,’ said Mrs 
Richmond, complying with the request of her 
son; and then seating herself in the little front 
parlour, she opened the letter. ‘It is such 
curious writing, she continued; ‘and the blue 


paper so ares my is that I can scarcely 


make: it out. You better read it, Arthur. 
But first tell me who it is from.’ 

She handed the epistle to her son, who, glancing 
at the signature, exclaimed : ‘From ‘Absalom Holt. 
Who is 4 : 

‘Oh, I have heard of him,’ returned Mrs 
Richmond ; ‘but not for many years. He is a 
connection by marriage of your dear father’s. 
What can he have to say?? 

‘Well, I will tell you, mother, responded 
Arthur; ‘I will read the letter, and settle our 
doubts, Now, here it is. 

(Have wht? sitacpoee th lad 

‘Holts what ?? in e 3 

‘Holts Ranche,”’ repeated Arthur. *I don’t 
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oman 
know what that means. It is the name of a place, 
I suppose. But let us go on. 


“ Ho.r’s Ranone, ANDREW Jackson Crry, 
Coronano, March —, 18—~. 


®My pear Mapam RicuMonp—I expect that 
so many changes have eventuated since I wrote 
to you or your husband, who is now dead, that 
you will scarcely remember my name. Bat I 
married Francis Richmond's sister, who proved a 
good wife, but who is now also dead. She spoke 
so well of her brother, which was natural, and 
of his wife, which I reckon is not so common, 
that I have a kinder taken a fancy to you and 
your family. So, as I am getting in years, and 
am lonely, the relative who has been located here 
having left me, I write to ask your boy to come 
out; I believe your eldest is a boy. { am con- 
siderable prosperous, and will refer you to the 
firm of Swope, Jerabody, & Co. of 4 Magwen 
Court, in the City of London, for guarantees. If 
you conclude to send the youth out, the firm just 
named are authorised to hand you the sum of 
one thousand dollars, or ita equivalent in English 
money, for his expenses. I should wish him to 
come out as soon as possible, as it will be dull 
in the fall, with no one around. There is splendid 
buffalo and antelope shooting here; while the 
creck which runs through the ranche has the 
finest trout in the territory. I do not make bi 

romises ; but if the boy comes, and behaves well, 
be shall have the best ranche in the western 
territories, and some dollars besides. Please write 
at once in reply.—I am, Madam, yours truly, 
Axpsatom Hoxt.”’ 


“At the conclusion, Arthur drew a long breath 
and looked at his mother, who had turned very 
pale during the reading; then said ; ‘I—I wonder 
what sort of a place his farmis! Ranche means 
afarm, Don’t you think so, mother?’ 

‘I am sorry this letter ever came,’ returned 
the poor lady, putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes for a moment. ‘I had a presentiment it 
was for no good, directly I saw it in the post- 
man’s hands.’ 

‘But, dear mother, aoe need not distress 
yourself abvut it, said Arthur, rising, and 
putting his arm tenderly round his mother’s 
neck. ‘We need take no notice of it, 

‘Ah! my dear,” replied Mrs Richmond, ‘I 
feel—I am sure we ll take some notice of 
it. I feel, and am sure that you will go to 
that dreadful place. But first we will speak 
to Mr Rodpole; he will perhaps tell us what 
we ought to do.—You would not like to be.o 
farmer ; would you, Arthur?’ 

Arthur tried to answer his mother in the 
most comforting manner Psp but he was 
unable to say he would not like to be a 
farmer; he had thought very little of snch a 
mode of life, previously; but the visions of 
antelopes and MaMalses ra] buffaloes !—the 
shooting, and the trout in the creek, were exer- 
cising a, fescinating influence over him. 

Mr Rodpole was consulted; and this gentle- 
man wus struck with admiration at the open- 
img it presented for the boy. He only wished, 
he eaid, that some one would write with such 
an offer for the whole of Aus tribe. He had ten 
sons and daughters; they should pack, every 
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Jack’ and Jill among them. This was very 
different from the opmion Mrs Richmond had 
hoped to hear, and she was Prcpestionally dis- 
heartened by the interview. {¢ was even worse 
when Mr ae ie Yeturned from Messrs Sw 
Jerabody, & Co., to whose office he went the 
very next day, paying a special visit to London 
for that purpose. He came on to the cot 
delighted ; congratulated Arthur, con 
his mother, again regretted that it was not his 
own case, and said that the firm in Magwen 
Court gave Mr Holt the highest character. One 
of the partners, whom Mr Rodpole saw, had 
just returned from the West, and reported that 

r Holt was the wealthiest proprietor in his 
district; that he was highly respected ; and as 
for cashing his draft for a thousand dollars— 
their New York branch would gladly do it for 
twenty times the sum ! 

This favourable report naturally increased the 
excitement in Arthur to fever-heat; and while 
he might have hesitated, by himself, to press for- 
ward a change which evidently gave his mother 
pain, yet the energy of a stranger in the matter 
was irresistible. Supported by Mr Rodpole, 
Arthur could urge his wishes; and poor Mra 
Richmond, dreading Jest she was selfishly oppos- 
ing that which would benefit her son, only 
fecbly resisted their arguments. So a letter of 
acceptance was written; the draft was paid; 
Arthur’s passage was taken by the 
steamer Celebes; hia outfit bought, including an 
excellent gun; and the day of his departure 
arrived, 

Mrs Richmond went to Liverpool with her boy, 
who was—as any boy would be—buoyed up 
with visions, so splendid and so delightfully 
impossible, that he formed a marked contrast to 
his mother, whose power to call up such 
phantasies had long since faded from her 
mind. But one vision constantly recurred, one 

romise he continually made, which was, that 

irectly he began to be a farmer and under- 
stood how to make money, the first thing to 
be done was to send over for his mother, for 
Grace, for Alice, and for Gus, his yourfg brother. 
Of all the pictures which moved so brightly 
before his eyes, this was the brightest and it; 
and this was the last one he uttered as he kissed 
his mother’s tears away for the last time, ere 
she left the huge ship for the satellite which 
took her back to the sbore. 

The incidents of a voyage from Liv 1 to 
New York have been told too often to w of 
their possessing the ale test claim to novelty, 
especially when no wreck, fire, or even hurricane 
has to be detailed. The Cclebes happily escaped 
these exciting but dangerous incidents, and made 
her voyage im good time; and when at length 
the vessel was fairly in harbour, the tender 


alongside to receive luggage and take pas- 
sengers on shore, and the hasty friendships of 
a week were dissolving like melting wax, 
Arthur, who knew that no one was likely to 


com. to New York to meet him, was growing 
lonely, as one after another of his late companions 
passed him with just a slight nod of recognition 
and farewell He did not know where to go; 
he could# e already that there would be no lack 
of choice, but the difficulty was, where to make 
that choice. He wus about to descend the gang- 
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and asked Arthur to accompany him to see one 
that night ; but the latter felt tired, and preferred 
to in the saloon and retire early. Bellar 
did not attempt to dissuade him, but laughing! 
rallied the youth upon his exemplary old Eng’ 
habit—as he supposed it was—of going to bed 
early. As for himeelf, he would take a run for 
an hour or two; and on the next day he would 
show Mr Richmond the Central Park, the great 
avenues, and all the wonders around New York. 
Arthur thanked him in the same strain ; and after 
tea-——‘supper,’ Mr Bellar called it—they parted, 
each seeming well pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance, Arthur resumed his paper, while Bellar 
sallied forth to enjoy his evening stroll, 


way to the tender, whither most of his fellow- 
passengers had already preceded him, when a 
voice said: ‘What hotel are you going to, sir ?— 
Excuse my asking the question, but you seem 
alone, as I am.’ 

Arthur turned, and saw a dark young man, 
some few years older than himself, about whose 
clothes, hat, hair, and beard there was a certain 
unmistakable cut and style, which he had already 
learned to recognise as American. ‘I do not 
remember to have seen you during the voyage,’ 
said Arthur. ‘Have you been ill all the time?’ 
They had descended the gangway while speaking, 
and now stood on the ack of the tender. 

‘Ha! ha! that is a good idea,’ said the stranger. 
‘No; I have not been a passenger by the old 
Oclebes. I arrived in New York this morning, 
to meet an elderly relative who was coming in 
her, I thought; but I have had my trouble for 
nothing, y own home is a long way off, so 
when I saw you standing alone, and—as I fancied 
—undecided, I took the liberty of speaking to 
you. I ought to apologise ’—— 

‘O no! far from that!’ exclaimed Arthur. 
‘I am very glad you did speuk ; for I was making 
up my mind as to whom I should apply for 
information.’ 

‘Well, continued the stranger, ‘if you have 
no better recommendation, I will tell you that 
I am advised to try the Amsleigh House, in 


ODD NOTICES. 


In his interesting work on the ytd ay Press, 
Mr Grant, speaking of the hard work which the 
editor of an important paper has to encounter 
in the accomplishment of his daily task, says 
nothing is more trying to the patience and 
temper than the tiresome and unprofituble visits 
of certain political personages, who think them- 
selves and their communications of the most 
vital importance, and who never think of the 
preciousness of the editor’s time. Not only the 
Thal ae arn elegy ree bd Lenape of 
pee We ‘ , a es, have thought with Lo: acon that 

ree ae Ae SE UIE ts, OE, od ‘friends are robbers of our time,’ and have 
‘The Amsleigh Howe it shull be, replied | *tHempted to act up to. Shakespeare's advice, 
Arthur; ‘for I am not rich either. However, |), bbl. o P ims. d sae bch Ll saan. f th 
I shall only stay a day or two in New York, as| 0@0P(eT = TOPE CTaWS Ove tngtie 
? annoyance to which he was subjected by poetasters 


I am going on to Colorado, : ce : 
‘Colorado !—that is o long ride,’ exclaimed the ae pe el aa sorry produe- 


other. ‘I have often thought I should like to 
go there; some day, perhaps I may. Well, here 
we are ashore. I will sec after your buggnge, if 
you will allow me. But first let me introduce 
myself. Iere is my card.’ 

Arthur took the card handed to him, and read : 
‘Me Pate G, A. Brutar,”—‘I am sorry to 
sty, Mr Bellar, he returned, with a little flush, 
‘that I have no card; but my name is Arthur 
Richmond; I come from London, and am yoing 
to Andrew Jackson City, in Colorado’——. 

‘No more, my dear sir; such an explanation 
was not needed,’ interrupted his new friend. ‘It 
was only I, who have in a sense thrust myself 
upon you, that required credentials But do 
you wait here, and I will see the baggage through 
the customs.’ 

He was as good as his word; he ‘cleared’ the 
luggage, a proccss the anticipation of which had 
been worrying Arthur for days past; enyaged 
a vehicle to take it to the Amsletgh House; then 
suggested that it would be pleasanter to walk 
on to the Broadway, than to take a ‘hack ;’ and 
Arthur could not sufficiently thank his good 
fortune for throwing such a cheerful and useful 
companion in his way. 

The Amaleigh House was all which Mr Bellar 
had described it ; the bedrooms were rather bare, 
but scrupulously clean and comfortable ; the bill 
of fare was amazingly profuse; and Arthur felt 
himself thoroughly at home by the time he had 
been there half an hour. Looking down the 
paper, Bellar pitched upon one or two entertain- 
menta, which he said promised to be very good, 


Shut, shut the door, good John ; fatigued, T said. 
Tie up the knocker; say I’m sick—I’m dead 
The Dog-star rages; nay, ’tis past a doubt 

AU Bedlam or Parnassus is let out. 

Fire in cach eye, and papers in each hand, 

‘They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 


While some have shown in their writings their 
dislike at being disturbed by inopportune callers, 
with nothing to say worth listening to, others 
have attempted to Pphalents the annoyance alto- 
eee by means of menacing inscriptions over 
their stud y-doors. 


Zachary Ursinus, a Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg in the sixteenth century, to 
prevent interruption during his studies, placed 
over his study-door a Latin inser pio; which 
translated runs: ‘Friend, whoever thou art that 
comest hither, either briefly despatch thy busi- 
ness, or begone.’ Justus Scaliger, Professor of 
Polite Literature at Leyden, and the creator of 
chronological science, entered into many angry 
controversies with his contemporaries, yet he 
gave a gentle hint to intending visitors that 
they might retire at the last moment without 
crossing lances with him. The entrance to his 
study bore the following inscription: ‘Tempus 
meum est ager meus, which translated means 
that my time is my estate. 

Dr Cotton Mather, of Boston, United States, 
the founder of a Society of Peacemakers—similar 
to the Quakers—-whose objects were to settle 
differences and prevent lawsuits, was a man of 
such great activity and despatch in his numerous 
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affairs, that Dr Johnson’s words, ‘Panting Time 
toiled after him in vain,’ might appropriately 
have been applied to him. To impress on his 
numerous law-avoiding and peace-seeking clients 


the necessity of remembering the sage of 
‘the inaudible and noiseless foot of Time,’ and 


to save himeelf the tedium of listening to inter- 
minable stories of all sorts of wrongs, real or 
imaginary, he had written over the 
his sanctum in prominent letters the pungent 
words: ‘Be short. 

Probably the student of Harvard University 
was endeavouring to improve on Dr Mather’s in- 
scription by epectying nore exactly the brevity 
desired in his friends’ visits, when he affixed 
this announcement to his door: ‘Notice—Hours 
for Visitors, 7 to 7.452 Whether this period 
consisted only of forty-five minutes, in the 
morning or evening, cannot be discovered from 
the more than ambiguous inscription itself And 
if the ‘hours’ actually set apart for the enter- 
tainment of his fellow-students were from 7 a.m. 
to 7.45 P.M, or vice versd, then we are afraid 
that young man would find himself ‘plucked’ 
at the first ‘little go’ that took place. We 
cannot help thinking this must have been the 
promising student of whom the story is told, 
that he bought a dozen towels, and writing his 
name on number one, put Ditto on cach of the 
others. 

Those who indulge in legends over their door 
lintels, however simple, do not always get all 
the say to themselves. That  arch-trickater, 
Theodore Hook, addressed the following lines 
‘To Mr Blank, who puts over his door “Pen 
and Quill Manufacturer :” . 

You put above your door and in your bills, 
You’re manufacturer of pens and quills; 

And for the first, you well may feel a pride ; 
Your pens are bettor far than most I’ve tried ; 
But for the quills, your words are somewhat loose ; 
Who manufactures quills must be a Goose !’ 


While some scholars are accustomed to bury 
themselves so deeply in their studies, that the 
entrance of a visitor causes annoying mental 
perturbation, and have in self-defence found it 
necessary to adopt the deterrent expedient we 
have becn illustrating, every individual, we 
think, desires immunity from such persistent 
callers as tramps and beggars. The brass plate 
of a teacher of the French language in Glasgow, 
in addition to the information such ‘brasses’ 
are meant to convey, forbids beggars and old- 
clothes dealers to ring the bell. 

A gentleman near Winchester made a rockery 
in front of his house, in which he planted some 
beautiful ferns, and having put up the following 
notice, found it more efficient and less expensive 
than spring-guns or man-traps, The fear-inspir- 
ing inscription was: ‘Beggars beware ; Scolopen- 
driums and Polypodiums are set here.’ 

The wall of a gentleman’s house near Edin- 
burgh some years since exhibited a board on 
which was painted a threat quite as difficult for 
the trespasser to understand as the preceding: 
‘Any m entering these inclosures will be 
shot prosecuted.’ 

An eccentric old gentleman placed in a field 
on his estate a board with the following generous 
offer painted thereon: ‘I will give this field to 
any man who is contented.’ I[t was not long 





ODD NOTICES. 


before he had an applicant. 
you a contented fellow ?’—* Yes, sir, very.’—‘ Then 
why do you want my field?’ 
did not wait to reply. 

The following af 
tablet at the entrance to a certain summer-house, 
and surrounded by a border of spiders, beetles, 


door of 
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‘Well, my man, are 








The applicant 


ines are engraved on a stone 


igs, and centipedes, and other natives of 


these cool grots : 


Stranger, or Friend, whatever name accord 
With Timkin’s hearty shake or civil word ; 
Enter, where interlacing boughs have made 
O'er latticed trellis-work a vordant shade. 
Here seat thyself on benches greenly damp, 
Fraught with lumbago sweet, and cooling cramp ; 
Here rest thy back against this wall of brick; 
Perhaps tho recent whitewash will not stiok. 
Here view the snail, his lodging on his back, 
Mark on the table's length his silvery track. 
Here, when your hat and cane aro laid aside, 
The caterpillar from the leaf shall glide, 

And, like a wearicd pilgrim, faint and late, 
Crawl slowly o’cr your forchead or your pate, 
Hero shall the spider weave his web so fine, 
And make re ear tho period of his line. 
Here, should still noon induce the drowsy gapo, 
A fly shall headlong down your throat escapo ; 
Or should your languid spirits court repose, 
Tl’ officious bee shall cavil at your nose ; 
While timid beetles from a chink behind, 

In your cont-pockct hurried shelter find.— 
Oh, thou to whom such summer joys are dear, 
And Naturo’s ways arc pleasant—enter here | 


The invitation which follows was likelier to 
have a freer response, than the rather lively 
one to enter the arbour. 
of 1777 says the lines were inscribe 
door of a house at Brantstock, remarkable for 
its hospitality : 


The Veit Magazine 
over the 


Whoe'er thou art, young, old, or rich, or poor, 
Come, gentle stranger, ope this friendly door; 
Each social virtue hero the mansion fills, 
Unknown to vice and all her train of ills; 
Content and mirth some pleasure may afford, 
And plenty spreads the hospitable board ; 
Good-humour, too, and wit my tenants are— 
Right welcome thou the general treat to share. 
Here Youth and Beauty, Age and Wisdom dwell ; 
Fach neighbouring swain my happiness can tell, 


A bridge at Denver, Colorado, boasts of a notice 
which might almost cluim the dignity of being 
ranked as a mathematical proposition. It is to 
the effect that ‘No vehicle drawn by more than 
one animal is allowed to cross this bridge in 
opposite directions at the same time.’ An equally 
slipshod specimen of the Queen’s English may 
still be found exhibited as a ‘Public Notice’ 
by the South-eastern Railway Company at the 
Cannon Street Terminus: ‘'Tickets once nipped 
and defaced at the barriers, and the 
admitted to the platform will be delivered up 
to the Company in the event of the holders subse- 
quently retiring from the platform without travel- 
ling, and cannot be recognised for re-admission.’ 
Having been deluded into buying a ticket, the 
unsuspecting passenger on 
is ‘delivered up’ to the | 
who evidently hag the privilege of ‘retiring from 


assenge©rs 


ing the barrier 
Yompany’s ‘holder, 


platform” with his prey ‘without travelling,’ 


Detectives may be sent in pursuit of the ‘holder,’ 
we presume, by the missing 
in spite of the statement that he ‘cannot be 
recognised.) 

Seventy a : 
recorded the fuct that the notice ‘Reding and 


assenger’s friends, 


years ago, the Universal Mugasine 
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Wrighting taut hear, appeared over the door of 
a shoal an the meichbecthood of Hoxton; and 
a few years since, the’ Leeds Express contained 
evidence that the schoolmaster was still abroad. 
According to that newspaper, two curious docu- 
ments were to be seen in two different windows 
in the neighbourhood of Hunslet. The first, in 
a wretched scribble, is as follows: ‘A Da Skool 
kept hat—plaise, terms 2 and 3 pe per 
week for reeding and knitting and righting and 
rowing.’ The other, in the window of a shoe- 
maker, is similar to one we have seen in a shop- 
window in Drury Lance: 

A man lives here which don’t refuse 

To mend old boots, likewise old shoes 5 

My leather is good, my price is just, 

But times are bad~I cannot trust. 


Fifty years since, the following doggercl lines 
were to be seen written over the door of a little 
alehouse on the road between Sutton and Putton 
in Bedfordshire : 

Butt Beere Sold Hear 
by Timothy Dear 
Cum tak a mugg of mye trinker cum trink 
Thin a ful kart of mye verry stron drink 
Harter that trye a cann of iny titter cum tatter 
And windehup withe mye sivinty tymes weaker thin 
water, 

The native landlord of the hotel at Lahore, in 
which the following notice to the oa is posted 
up, is apparently determined to charge for every 

asible item of expenditure, and to allow no 
uss about the payment of what he anticipates 
his customers will look upon as overcharges : 
‘Gentleman who come in hote) not say anythin 
about their meals they will be charged for; an 
if they should say beforchand that they are going 
out to breakfast or dinner, &c., and if they say 
that they not have anything to eat, they will be 
eharged, and if not so they will be charged, or 
unless they bring it to the notice of the manager ; 
and should they want to say anything, they must 
order the manager for and not any one else; and 
unless they not bring it to the notice of the 
manager, they will be charged for the least things 
according to the hotel rate, and no fuss will be 
allowed_ afterwards about it. Should any gentle- 
man take wall-lamps or candle-light from the 
Faults rooms, they must pay for it without any 

ispute its charges. Monthly gentlemans will 
have to pay my fixed rate made with them at 
the time, and should they absent day in the 
month, they will not be allowed to deduct 
anything out of it, because I take from them 
less rate than my usual rate of monthly 
charges,’ 

We have before us a printed circular, headed 
‘Invitation of Subscription, issued by a conti- 
nental firm, and urging upon postage-stamp 
collectors the immense advantages of a stamp- 
journal published by the said firm. It is, sa 
the notice, ‘the only stamp-paper in all the world 
that takes care to publish regularly the commer- 
cial accounts of principal centres of stamps trade ; 
besides which with this yeur the direction in- 
tending to satisfy evermore its readers, has given 
earnest to same new correspondents at London 
and Paris’ Over and above ‘autentic accounts’ 
of certain society proceedings, the paper promises 

‘ various new features. ong these there is to 
be—' An apposite ruddle’—though what ‘ruddle’ 
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is meant for we cannot guess—‘entitled corri- 

ondences is designed to the demands, requests, 

elucidations, and whatever similar article in- 
specting stamps that subscribers are in right to 
insert,’ ‘The paper, it is further announced, ‘for 
the modicity of its insertions prices sustain the 
competition with whatever other paper’ This 
assertion muat be cheering to the postage-stamp 
collectors who understand it. 





AMBER, 


Tre origin of amber has always been obscured 
in a more or less deep halo of mystery. Pliny 
the Naturalist wrote of it under its Greek name 
electron, as the fossil resin of an extinct cone- 
bearing tree. Although these firs or pines became 
extinct at a period far anterior to all historical 
time, it is certain that they lived in a later 
age and were of a higher organisation than 
the giant forms of the semi-tropical carboniferous 
era, which were prototypes of the ress trees 
still existing in eastern North America, Pro- 
fessor Zardach says the ambcr-producing trees 
must have grown on green sand-beds of creta- 
ceous soil forming the shores of estuaries where 
the lower division of the Tertiary accumulated. 
And it is not only to these prehistoric forests that 
amber bears witness; for in this resin, fossilised 
by centuries of time, have been discovered nearly 
eight hundred different species of insects, mostly 
now extinct; and many specimens of the flora 
of that period, embalmed whilst still a livin 

vegetation, which differ entirely from the fossi 
plints supplied by the brown coal-beds resting 
unmediately above. 

On the Prussian coast of the Baltic Sea, 
mines are now worked to a depth of a hun- 
dred feet, where Professor Phillips found in a 
atratum of dark bituminous wood, forty feet 
thick, stalactites of amber; and round masses 
with pyrites and sulphate of iron in the coarse 
sand beneath. Indeed, the truc home of amber 
is on the borders of that inland sea, the Ostsee of 
the Germanic and Scandinavian nations ; and vast 
quantities are still thrown up in stormy weather, 
when the restless waves break in foam upon the 
shore, particularly on the seagirt promontory 
of Samland. It is found also at Cape Sabie, in 
Maryland; and in insignificant quantities in 
Siberia and Greenland. Ya Brituin, it is so rare 
as almost to be unknown, although small pieces 
have been discovered in the sandy deposit of 
the London clay at Kensington, But the most 
beautiful specimens of a varying purple shade 
have been torn from their far-away home in 
the classic isle of Sicily. 

The first record of this antique treasure is 
found in the old Homeric poems; we read in 
the Odyssey of amber beads in a necklace of gold 
brought by a Pheenician merchant to the queen 
of Syra; and in the description of the palace 
of Menelaus, the mighty king of Sparia, it is 
aaid to shine like the sun or the moon, in its 

lendour ‘of copper, of gold, of amber, and ivory.’ 

he Greek name for amber, electron, was occasion- 
ally also used in ancient times for a mineral com- 
posed of gold and silver, because its pu yellow 
colour resembled amber. In those old lays, amber 
was in great request for the imitation ious 
stones by artificial staining, from its brilli 
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Tustre, and the ease with which it could be cut and 
polished. From ch induced by its fossilised 
condition, amber differs from other resins in 
respect of its peculiar hardness, and in being lesa 
brittle, and of greater electric action. Blazing like 
a torch when a light is applied, it was peculiarly 
adapted for use in religious ceremonies ; and great 
quantities have alone been consumed in the un- 
broken worship of thirteen centuries at Mecca, that 
holy city of Rrabia, which saw the birth of the 
Prophet, the dawn of the Mohammedan religion. 
There is a quaint fascination in this ancient town, 
the cradle of Mussulman traditions, where the 
*Beitullah’ or House of God stands surrounded 
by colonnades, to which hundreds of thousands 
of weary pilgrims annually resort, crossing great 
sandy deserts, through hardships innumerable, 
to fulfil the command of the Prophet, that the 
faithful should stand at least once in their 
lives before the shrine at Mecca, They are 
enjoined to walk seven times round, prostrating 
themselves, and kiasing reverently at each turn 
the great block of black basalt, now fixed in the 
north-east. corner of the massive stone structure 
called the Kaaba ; but at which, in a far different 
religion, the same strange rites were observed 

many centuries before the birth of Mohammed. 

If we could unweave the tangled web of cen- 
turies, we should probably find that the burning 
of amber was not, the Jeast amougst the rites and 
ceremonies of the past. It was strangely inter- 
mingled with the myths and legends of the 
ancient Greeks, and was largely used in the 
adornments of their temples, being laid, with 
other precious things, upon the sacred altars, 
where all costly gilts were thought acceptable 
to the gods. It is difficult now to realise the 
feeling of superstitious veneration with which 
amber has been regarded through successive civi- 
lisations, or the strange fantasies evoked by its 
mystic properties which transformed it into a 
passion and a faith, Not only in the luxurious 
cities of Greece and in Rome, but under the great 
historic dynasties of China, and amid all the 
extravagance of oriental splendour, it was esteemed 
very precious. One of the gates of Thehes, ‘the 
city of the hundred gates,’ whose superb ruins, 
perhaps the most ancient in the world, now lic 
scattered on both banks of the Nile, was, Herodotus 
tells us, made of amber. Even in the oldest of 
known sepulchres, the British barrows, amber 
beads have been found along with pierced stone 
axes, arrow-heads, and other buried treasures, 

No doubt its value was enhanced by the curious 
electrical phenomena which it exhibits; for six 
hundred years before the Christian era, Thales of 
Miletus noticed that, when rubbed, amber or 
electron attracted light and dry bodies; in which 
remote observation lay the foundation of our 
modern science of electricity. It was believed 
to bear a charm against disease, and to porsezs 
the power of detecting the presence of poison. 
Pliny remarks upon its wonderful properties, 
and says: ‘True it is that a collar of amber 
beads worn round the neck of young infants 
is a singular preservative against secret poison, 
and a counter-charm to witchcraft and sorceries.’ 
The same authority mentions that the price of 
a small figure in amber, however diminutive, 
exceeded that of a healthy living slave. In the 
reign of Nero, a Roman knight was sent with an 
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expedition to the shores of the Baltic in search 
of this foreign treasure ; and returned with thir- 
teen thousand pounds of amber for the Emperor, 
including a ere piece which weighed thirteen 
pounds The dull barbarians of that northern 

d, who were stirred to labour for this valued 

roduct of their stormy sea, could not compre- 

end the startling price paid for it, or its 
uw ro the great and unfamiliar world beyond 

e . 

The. best pieces of amber are now taken in 

the rough by Armenian merchants to Constan- 
tinople, where they are carved and chased and 
polished by the hand of the engraver, as mouth- 
pieces for pipes. In the Pipe Bazaar of the 
great Byzantine edifico—which contains mosques, 
fountains, and o labyrinth of arcaded streets, 
cach a separate bazaar—are hidden away amber 
mouth-pieces of fabulous valuc, in every shade 
of colour, lustrous es crystal, and set with 
diamonds and rubies. Supported by sculptured 
columns, and decorated with arabesquea, this 
dimly lighted city in the heart of Stamboul is 
full of marvels and treasures. Through its 
narrow thorougitfares, camels and carriages and 
horsemen force their way, amongst a dense 
throng of people of every nation and type— 
Turks in muslin turbans, Persians in pyramidal 
bonnets of Astrakhan fur, Hebrews in yellow 
coats, with Greeks, Armenians, and running- 
footmen in gorgeous liveries ; and in this shiff- 
ing crowd are dignitaries of the court, who 
spend perhaps fifty thousand francs on their 
ipe collections ; and harem-ladies, wrapped in 
ong white veils, who come for gray amber, 
gold-embroidered bags of musk and sandal-wood, 
and the sweet-scented gums made by the women 
of Chio, which are all sold in the Perfumery 
Bazaar of this great oriental fair. 

Thus we find that amber, little esteemed as it 
is at the present time in Enrope, and although 
no longer the importunt source of wealth that 
it once was, still has a place in the luxury and 
religion of the East; and the dim records of its 
veneravle history furnish us with many pictur- 
caque and poetic associations, whether we think 
of it in its early home amid archaic foresta, 
or, a8 in classic lore— 

The swect tears shed hy fair Tleliades— 
Apollo's daughters, 
‘When their rash brother down the welkin spod, 
Lashing his father’s sun-team, and fell dead 
In Euxino waters, 


SILK WORM-FARMING IN ENGLAND AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 
THose who have ever kept silkworms must 


know the difficulty which is sometimes found 
in obtaining the mulberry leaves on which they 


feed. 
weather the trees are so behindhand in dag 
on ther leafy garments, that large num 0 
worms perish of starvation. This evil can be 
mitigate by throwing the eggs into a lethargic 
state by the application of intense cold. In 
state the egg» can be kept until the mulberry 
leaves appear in full vigour. : . 

On the sbove subject, in connection with 
received from the antipodes, Captain G. Mason of 
Yateley, Hants, writes to us as follows: 


Indeed, sometimes in consequence of bad 
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On the 23d of February 1881, I received one 
ounce of silkworm eggs from Sydney, vid 
San Francisco, the produce of moths on the 
3d of December 1880. On the lst of May, I 

laced these with ten ounces of eggs laid at 

ateley in August 1880, in a refrigerator fed with 
lumps of ice in the morning, and again in the 
evening of each day, when required to neep down. 
the temperature at forty to forty-five degrees, 
and in the last week to fifty degrees, at a cost 
of three to four shillings per week; and from 
the Ist of July, at intervals of five days, one- 
third part of these were moved very gradually 
to a temperature of from seventy-five to eighty 
degrees. From the 5th to the 19th, the hatch- 
ing was perfect; the worms looked strong, and 
‘roused’ well in their changes until the fourth 
age, when their uncqual size gave the first symp- 
tom of carcless feeding, In the fifth age, the 

eater number died without sign of any specific 

isease ; yet many of the stronger worms mounted 
the hurdles well, and formed perfect cocoons, The 
weight of food given to the worms was very in- 
snfficient, although the trees which were stripped 
ielded an average of thirty-nine pounds of sorted 
Leaf. On the 22d of June, I received a few of 
the same eges, laid about the 3d December 1880, 
in a half-ounce letter from Syduey, which, coming 
vid Suez, I did not submit to the refrigerating 
process ; yet, though kept in the same tempera- 
ture—namely, from seventy to eighty degrees— 
from the 5th of July, these did not begin to 
hatch until the 22d of August, the worms coming 
out so slowly, that all were not hatched on the 
20th of October, when, with no prospect of food, 
I destroyed the remainder. Many formed exccl- 
Jent cocoons. 

In 1879 I was Jed to try the experiment of 
retarding the hatching of eggs by use of ice, from 
the success in stocking the rivers of New Zealand 
and Australia from the ova of fish go treated. In 
that year all my eggs hatched out perfectly ; while 
in 1880 the hatching stopped after three days 
from the too sudden rise of temperature and 
drying of the atmosphere, caused by the careless 
use of the stove, from which the eggs never 
recovered vitality. 

In tracing the above Australian cygs through 
their dormant state, it is remarkable that the 
first lot, coming wid San Francisco, after passing 
two months in this climate, and two months in 
my refrigerator, hatched out in a little over seven 
months from the time they were laid; while the 
accond lot, having passed about four months at 
Sydney, coming in mail-bag vid Suez, and sub- 
sequently kept in a high temperature, without 
any hibernation, did not begin to hatch until 
neatly nine months, and had not finished in 
eleven months ; so that, with these eges, artificial 
hibernation appears to be absolutely necessary to 
enable us to reap the rich produce of the Bombyx 
mort in six or seven months, which the opposite 
seasons of our Enstern Colonies would allow for 
reat ; indeed, without this aid, patience would be 
exhausted and Jabour unprofitable. Last year, 
by favour of Messrs Green, I sent about an 
ounce of eggs in the ice-room of the Chimborazo 
of the Orient line, to the Secretary of the Mel- 
bourne Exhibition, for distribution, who Body 
acknowledged the receipt in good order; but 
have no er report. From past experience, 


I have no doubt that the climate and soil of 
Australia, New Zealand, and ‘Norfolk Island, are 
well adapted for the production of cocoons or 
silk ; while the temperate climate of England is 
better suited for sound eggs. 

The quality of silk and egga produced in 
England from the Bi mori, fed on the leaf 
of the Morus alba, which grows luxuriantly 
on any soil exceptin, clay or chalk), has been 
judged ‘ excellent. The supply of food is safe 
in summer; and with the aid of a small 
wrought-iron stove, hygrometer, thermometer, 
and the perfect ventilation of the trays which I 
have adopted in these last two seasons, the worms 
in the magnanerie are guarded against any damp 
or sudden chill, which are their most fatal enemies 
in every stage of their active or dormant lite. 
The weight of produce, whether of cocoons or 
eggs, from a given measure ot waste land, will 
much depend on the standard of reason and 
intelligence acquired in our schools by the 
women and children, to whom this industry is 
80 well adapted. 

A Pope’s Slow Combustion Stove, fitted with 
a quick-candle, to avoid smoke in lighting when 
the atmosphere is heavy, will be found perfect 
both for radiation and circulation of the air 
in the magnanerie. 


‘THE HAVEN WHERE THEY WOULD BE. 
I Know a grave, 
Half hidden in the sombre yew-trees’ shade, 
Where sunbcams never play 
With golden arrows ; only grasses wave 
Tn melancholy rhythm. Let me stay : 
Angels have knelt with mo when I have prayed. 


Tia nearly Home. 
The space of time "twixt Heaven and the sod 
Is not so hard to span. 
Life’s inner working is as one great tome 
Which Death unseals, The noblest thoughts of 


man 
Have much of the divinity of God. 


I know a grave, 
O’er which no restiess mourners weep and wail. 
Only an agtd form 
Doth bend in meek submissiveness, and crave 
A rest there too. The grief that like a storm 
Still shrieks and raves, but little can avail. 


I have no tear, 
Those steps that falter in life’s beaten track, 
Those furrowed, time-worn cheeks, 
Those trembling hands which grasp the yew, have 
here 
But little left to prize, True sorrow speaks 
In that we would not wish our darlings back, 


Are we not glad 
That they who in this life did labour well, 
Have reached the goal ? 
We ne'er shall win the Crown by being sad ; 
There ia a Cross to bear, a task for all ; 
There is a stubbornness of Self to quell. 


And griefs are sent 

To mellow earth’s crude harmonies, and tears 

Are rained from weary eyes 
To freshen faith that is too often bent ; 

To water that pure germ whose flower shall rise, 
And blozsom in God’s garden, through all years, 

Hannver Keypart, 
Printed and Published by W. & RB. Czansers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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KEEPING ORDER IN CHURCH. 


It may not be known to many of our readers 
that for more than three centuries, the duties 
of awakening sleeping members of congregations 
and of driving out intruding dogs from churches 
were discharged by regularly appointed and 
salaried officials in various parts of England, and 
to a more limited extent in America. These 
duties, moreover, were often performed by a single 
individual. 

The earliest mention of dog-whipping in con- 
nection with religious services which we have 
noted, is in 1550, in which year the church- 
warden’s books at Louth contein an entry of the 
payment of twopence ‘to the bellman for beating 
the dogges ont of the church. The same set of 
books contuin similar entries, In 1705 one 
shilling was paid for the discharge of this duty. 
The next note respecting dog-whippers states 
that in the year 1597 the sum of ‘0:0:9d.’ was 
‘paid to old Verde for whipping of dogs’ in the 
parish church of Worksop. In 1616 the accounts 
of the churehwardens of the same church state 
that ‘for whipping dogges out of the church one 
whole year’ the sum of twelvepence was paid. 

At Youlgrave, the church authorities appear 
to have been more liberal than their Nottinghum- 
shire friends in the payment of their dog-whipper, 
as the accounts show that one shilling and four- 
pence was the annual salary received in 1609 by 
‘Robt. Walton for whipping the dogges forth of 
the church in tyme of divyne service’ Tisht 
years later (1617), the authorities of the same 
church rewarded Robert Benbowe for his services 
in the same direction by the payment of two 
shillings. Whether the Youlgrave dog-whippers 
had any distinguishing badge of office at this 
time, we are unable to state; but the accounts 
for a century later (1715) show that a ‘coat and 
furniture’ were provided fur that officer at a cost 
of eleven shillings and sixpence. 

The churchwardens of Wakefield were even 
more liberal than those of Youlgrave; for we 
gather that in 1616, there was ‘paid to Gorby 
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Storker for whipping doggs’ the sum of half-a- 
crown. Eight years later (1624), the dog-whipper 
received only two shillings for his services ; and 
in 1625 and 1628 only the same salary as was 
paid at Youlgrave in 1609 was granted at Wake- 
field—-one shilling and fourpence. It ia evident 
that other duties besides those of driving dogs 
out of church were imposed on the so-called 
‘dog-whipper ;' for the hooks for 1664 state that 
the quarter’s wages of that official amounted to 
four shillings, Jt wonld appear that the practice 
of partly clothing the ‘dog-whipper’ originated 
about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century ; for, as we have already stated, the 
Youlgrave official was, in 1715, provided with a 
coat; and in 1703 the dog-whipper and sexton 
at Wakefield were provided with ‘liatts, shoes, 
and hoses? at a cost of eighteen shillings and 
sixpence, These personages were officially clothed 
down to the year 1820, 

Amongst the ‘leyings-out’ for the parish church 
of Ash-next-Sandwiche, for 1634, is the follow- 
ing: ‘Item, puyd to tomas brown for on quartar 
for A year keeping the dodgs out of the 
church 0:2 :0;’ and a similar entry for the 
“wadses’ due to the same man for the Christmas 
‘ quartar,’ 

The practice of intrusting to a beadle or some 
other ollicial the duty of awakening sleeping 
members of a congregation, seems to have pre- 
vailed in America more than two centuries ago. 
Tn 1646, the Rev. Dr Samuel Whiting was 
tninister of Lyno, Massachusett. One Ohadiah 
Turner kept a journal at that time, from which 
we give the following amusing extract: ‘1646, 
June the 3d. Allen Rrydges hath bin chose 
to wake the sleepers in meeting, and being 
much proud of his place, must need have a 
fox taile fixed to the end of a long staff, 
wherewith he may brush the faces of them that 
will have naps in time of discourse ; likewise 
a sharp thorne, wherewith he may prick such 
as be moste sounde, On the laste Lord his day, 
as he strutté® about the meeting-house, he did 
spy Mr Tomkins sleeping with much comforte, 
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his head kept steadie by being in the corner, and 
| his hand grasping the rail. And soe spying 
Allen did quicklie thrust his staff behind Dame 
Ballard, to give him a grievous prick upon the 
| hand. Whereupon Mr Tomkins did spring up 
much above the floor, and with terrible force 
| strike his hand against the wall, and also, to the 
great wonder of all, prophainlie exclaim in a 
Jond voice: “ Buss the woodchuck !” he dreaming, 
as it seemed, that a woodchuck had seized and bit 
his hand. But on comcing to know where he 
was, and the great scandall he had committed, he 
seemed much abashed, but did not speak. And 
I think he will not soone againe go to sleepe 
in meeting. The women may sometimes sleep 
and none know it, by reason of their enormous 
bonnets. Mr Whiting does pleasantly say that 
from the pulpit, he does seem to be preaching 
to stacks of straw, with men jotting here and 
there among them.’ 

The duty of dog-whipping was not confined 
to the sterner sex ; for the churchwardei’s accounts 
at Barnsley show that ‘Richard [odgson’s wife’ 
received two shillings for discharging that duty 
in 1647. 

An entry in the churchwarden’s book of the 
Bolton parish church records that in 1654 there 
was ‘paid to sexton for whipping the dogs, 6s. 8d.’; 
a much larger sum than was awarded to the official 
at Forest Hill, near Oxford, numed Thomas Mills, 
who received only one shilling for his dog-whip- 
ping duties in 1694. -In 1659, Richard Dovey 
of Farmeote bequeathed a sum which produced 
| eight shillings a year to be paid to a poor man 

for acting as slugvard-waker and dog-whipper 
at the church of Claverley in Shropshire. There 
are similar provisions for the exclusion of dogs 
from, and preserving order in church in the 
| parishes of Chislet in Kent, and Peterchurch in 
Herefordshire. At the former place, ten shillings 
is paid annually for about two acres of Jand, 
which ie known as ‘Dog-whipper’s Marsh’ Eight 
| shillings was the salary paid at East Whitton, 
1 Yorkshire, for the dog-whipper. 

From the register of Kirkby-Wharfe, Grimston, 
near Tadcaster, we gather that three shillings 
| was the amount which the churchwardens paid 
} as the annual salary of the dog-whipper in 1705 
and in 1706; whilst in 1711 there was paid to 
+ Thomas Pawson for awakening those who sleep 
| in church and for whipping dogs out of it, 
‘0:4:02 One of the parish books of Croft in 
Lincolnshire records that seven shillings and 
| sixpence was paid ‘for dogs wipping’ in 1718, 

We find from the Castleton parivh records that 
the salary of the sluggard-waker in 1722 was 
ten shillings. Jolin Rudge, on the 17th April 
1728, bequeathed to the parish of Trysull, Stafford- 
shire, twenty shillings a year, that a poor man 
might be employed to go about the church during 
sermon and keep the people awake ; aleo to keep 
dogs out of church, For his wages, the dog- 
whipper at South Wingfield church received one 
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ping dogs’ at Burnley during the seme year 
four shillings was paid. ‘For waking sleepers’ 
at Barton-on-Humber, one ‘ Brocklebank’ received 
two shillings in 1740, The parishioners of Prest- 
wich agreed ‘that thirteen shillings a year ba 
given to George Grimshaw, of Rooden-lane, for 
the time being, and a new coat, not exceeding 
twenty shillings, every other year, for his pains 
in wakening sleepers in the church, whipping 
out dogs, keeping the children quiet and orderly, 
and keeping the pulpit and church walls clean’ 

In the churchwarden’s accounts of Sutton-on- 
the-Hill, Derbyshire, is the following resolution, 
under date July 1, 1754: ‘Samuel Lygoe shall 
have five shillings a year for the whiping of 
the dogs out of the church on all Sundays and 
other days on which their is divine service, 
also he is to prevent any one sleeping in the 
church by wakeing them with a white wand’ At 


| Hayfield in Derbyshire the dog-whipper received 


seven shillings in 1783. While at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, the sum of six shillings and eightpence 
was sect apart as the salary for the dog-whipper 
in 1817. 

The sluggard-waker was known at Warrington 
as the ‘bobber’ A very masculine kind of 
woman, named Betty Finch, occupied this posi- 
tion at Holy Trinity Church in 1810. She is 
said to have walked majestically along the aisles 
during the service, armed with a long stick like 
a fishing-rod, which had a ‘bob’ fastened to the 
end of it. When she detected any one either 
sleeping or talking, she gave them a ‘nudge’ 
with her official implement. Her son used to 
sing : 

My father’s a clerk ; 
My sister’s a singer; 
My mother’s the bubber ; 
And I am a ringer. 


Truly, an official, if not an officious family. 
Between thirty and forty years ago, one of 
the churchwardens or apparitors of Acton church 
in Cheshire used to go round the church during 
divine service with u long wand in his hand ; 
and if any of the congregation were asleep, they 
were instantly awoke by a tap on the head with 
this staff of office, A similar usage existed at 
Dunchurch. A person bearing a stout wand, 
shaped like a hayfork at the end, stepped 
stealthily up and down the nave and aisle, 
and whenever he saw an individual asleep, he 
touched him so effectually that the spell was 
broken—this being sometimes done by fitting 
the fork to the nape of the neck. A writer 
states that on one occasion he watched as the 
sluggard-waker mounted with casy steps into 
the galleries of that church. At the end of one 
of them there sat in the front seat a young 
man who had much the appearance of a farmer, 
with his mouth open, and his eyes closed—a 
perfect picture of repose. The official marked 
him as his own; and having fitted his fork to 
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the nape of the sleepers neck, he gave him 
such a push that, had he not been used to such 
visitations, he would probably have produced 
an ejaculation highly inconvenient on such an 
occasion, But no; all seemed quietly to aoe 
in the usage ; and whatever else they might be 
dreaming of, they certainly did not dream of 
any infringement upon the liberties of the sub- 
ject; nor did they think of applying for a 
summons on account of the assault. 

A benadle in another church is described as 
going round the sacred edifice during service 
time carrying a long staff, at one end of which 
was a fox’s brush, and at the other a knob. 
With the former he gently tickled the faces of 
the female sleepers ; whilst on the heads of their 
male compeers he bestowed with the knob a 
smart knock, which roused them to a sense of 
their position. 

Mr J. ©. Cox tells us that ‘in the vestry of 
the church of Baslow, Derbyshire, there still 
remains the weapon of the ancient parish 
functionary, of whom we read in so many 
churchwardens’ accounts in almost every county 
of England—the dog-whipper. It was his duty 
to whip the dogs out of church, and generally 
to look after the orderly behaviour of both 
bipeds and quadrupeds during divine service. 
The whip in question is a stout lash, some 
three feet in length, fastencd to a short ash 
stick, with lenther bound round the handle. 
It is said that there are those yet living in 
the parish who can remember the whip heing 
used. We believe it to be a unique curiosity, 
as we cannot hear of another parish in which 
the whip is still extant.’ 

There is, we understand, still in existence 
in the church of Clynneg Fawr in North 
Wales an instrument for drageing dogs out 
of church, which has been described os a long 
pair of ‘lazy tongs’ with sharp spikes fixed at 
the ends. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XI.—‘ MARY,’ BALD HIRAM MEDITA- 
TIVELY, ‘I’VE MADE A DISCOVERY.’ 
In the days when Athens was a fairy city, when 
Duke Theseus, who governed it, was in love with 
Hippolyta queen of the Amazons, an] [ermia, 
loving Lysander, was beloved by Demetrius, even 
Signor Botton) had his tender passages. And 
whilst; gentlemen owning broad acres and living 
in couniry mansions in these later days were 
perturbed by Love’s doings, even an omnibus cad 
might feel his smart.. The whole round globe is 
impartially governed. However humiliating it 
may seem to the devoutly constitutional mind, 
royal toes have been plagued with corns and 
crowned heads with toothache ; and at the very 
hour when Royalty has gone limping, or with 
swollen cheek awry, the merry goatherd and his 
tattered lass have played for kisses, like Cupid 
and Campaspé in the balled. Love, monarch of 
hearts, all hel! Thou levellest men, not as Envy 
would, by pulling down the lofty, but by lifting 











as & king, and an omnibus cad as blest as a 
country gentleman. 

Hiram, on rare holidays, was a sight worth 
seeing. All the sartorial art of the East could do 
was done for him. In summer-time, a white hat ; 
a white waistcoat; a grass-grcen scarf, whereon 
a poct so minded might huve written a ballad ; 
a nosegay at the button-hole; white gaiters, in 
spotless contrast with the polish of his shoes— 
these were his signs of holiday. In winter, he 
affected a more sombre glory, and his dark over- 
eoat bore a collar of sham Astrakhan. His scarf 
was of some subdued crimson inclining towards 
maroon; his gloves were edged with fur at the 
wrista ; and the natty walking-cane of summer 
days was exchanged for an umbrella, A chain 
of some metal, which he who had faith enough 
might take for gold, crossed the white waistcoat, 
or lay outside the furred overcoat, according to 
the season. On these days of splendonr, few and 
far between, Hiram would arise early in the 
morning, and would be heard cheerfully whistlin, 
whilst he went deftly about certain household 
work, taken upon himself within a week of 
his settlement in his new lodgings. Poor Mrs 
Martial might well have fancied at first that 
some Norwegian troll had by good hap ici 
into Whitechapel, and assumed the guardianship 
of her kitchen. Every morning, Himm made it 
ug neat og a new Ne lit the tire, porate the 
copper kettle, black-leaded the hobs and the 
grate, varnished his own boots, washed and 
dyessed, made tea, took his own carly breakfast, 
and was gone before tle houschold was astir, It 
was only on holidays that Hiran had let loose 
that mellow whistle ; and so, since holidays were 
so few, the little houschold had only heard it 
twice or thrice. But one heart had begun to 
beat at it. When Hiram came home at midnight, 
one little head would stir upon the pillow, and in 
the dark, two pallid checks grew rosy for an 
instant as the stealthy footstep of the late comer 
passed up the stuir, Was ever lodger so helpful 
and so nnexacting ¢ Did ever omnibus conductor 

ay his rent so punctually, since omnibuses first 
Teh to run in London highways? 

Why should the little milliner’s heart so beat 
at the cheerful tones of Hiram’s mellow whistle? 
Why? Oh, undiscerning qucrist, not to pyuess 
that, by some occult arrangement, her holiday 
was made to chime with his, And what a differ- 
ence the letting of the lodgings made! The 
eminent ‘Atlus’ once repeated to me o ballad— 
I know not whose; his own, perhaps, for he 
wrote verse once upon a time, and wrote it 
gracefully—and the burden of the ballad was, 
‘What is a pound?? What i « pound when 
you can afford to spend it on a dinner? What 
is a penny when it stands between you and 
hunger? A pound? You may spend an evening 
at the Opera by means of it. You may live on 
it in London for a fortnight. It mav make all 
the difference between slow starvation fur a 
month, and plenty for the same period, And 
this last wes just the difference it made each 
month for Mis Martial and her daughter. Hiram 
never admitted by word or glance that he knew 
this; but he knew it well. The poor spare room 
had never bee. let until he took it, and he came 
io the house like a lean American angel, making 


all to equal heights, making a goatherd as happy | the physical conditions of life just bearable to its 
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inmates, and giving them both heart enough to|and a Taking smile of satisfaction was in his 
bear more troubles than his coming Jeft to | eyes, though his features bore the impress of an 
them. imperturbable gravity. Perhaps a careful ob- 

‘Now, Missis Martial, mo’hm,’ said Hiram,| server might have noticed after this a certain 
one cheerful morning, when the air was crisp| air of proprietorship on Hiram’s part, a way of 
even in London, and the sunlight golden, ‘where } disposing uf Mary’s arm, for instance, a8 tough 
air we goin’?’ He was particularly aurea that | having kissed her in that dungeon—if he re ly 
morning, with a bit of crimson silk handkerchief | did kiss her—he had sealed her for his own. 

eping from his breast-pocket, and a pair of| Mr Search talked a great deal; but he said 
Pud-coloured dogskin gloves dangling in his left! wonderfully liitle about himself or his own 
hand. Ms Martial looked at Mary. Mary’ sentiments; and yct he and the little maiden 
looked down, and blushed a little, without | seemed to understand cach other perfectly. Once 
knowing why ; and Hiram, with a polite flourish, | started, they seemed to be indefatigable as sight- 
bowed to her, and observed to her mother: ‘We’! seers; and after a rest, they set out for the 
must go, ma’hm, where these attractions may be| British Museum. Arrived there, what made Mrs 
seen.’ At that, Mary’s blush deepened, anc the | Martial pause outside the Egyptian court, whilst 
care-worn mother smiled timidly. ‘I should like} the young people went in together? Perhaps 
to see your Tower of London, ma’hm,’ said Hiram, | her excuse of fatigue was truc, though Hiram 
‘if I might suggest, an’ if you air not tired of , had brought them all the way in a four-wheeled 





it” cab, as though he had been a millionaire. Any- 
‘I have never seen the Tower, said Mrs|{ way, Hiram and Mary went in, and found them- 
Martial. selves alone in that solitude of eld; and there, 
‘Nor I)’ said Mary. undismayed by the presence of the grave Egyp- 


‘Ladies, said Hiram, ‘you surprise me.’—They | tian faces, Hiram repeated the experiment first 
felt almost guilty beneath his glance of wonder, | attempted in the Tower dungeon. They sat 
and explained that Londoners know little of the: wpon the base of a pedestal on which stands 
sights of London, leaving them for the most part the vast oe of a head, deity or hero. 
to the exploration of country visitors—‘Your | Beneath the plaited stone beard, a yard square 
Tower of London, said Hiram, ‘is perhaps as |—Cheops might have known the face—the little 
inter-estin’ as any monument in the Old World. | London milliner and her Yankee lover sat and 
It is chokefnl of objects which air hallowed by | talken together. Maybe Eyyptian lad and lass 
the touch of history. It is interwove with the | made love on such a pedestal, and found it 
most remarkable associations of your mo-narchical | a pretty pastime, before blind Homer begged 
institootions.” He spoke with so much severity, aie sung through Greece, 
that they decided to wipe out their reproach at} ‘Mary, said Hiram moeditatively, ‘I’ve made a 
once, and sct forth; Hiram giving an arm to| discovery. Bus-conductin’ is not the way to for- 
each, and piloting them along the quieter strects | tune. “Taint even one o’ the wuys, an’ I shall 
with mingled grace and grandeur. Coming upon | have to shelve it. Same time, it’s reg’lar work, 
busy thoroughfares, this comfortable order was | an’ brings in reg’lar money, an’ I don’t want to be 

rforce abandoned, though Hiram still kept | throwed Joose again. When I was in Boston, I 

ary’s arm within his, probably with o view to | used sometimes to get a piece o’ work in a printin’- 
instruct her, with the more convenience, in the | office p'raps two days a week. While t was at 
history of the Tower. Reaching that stately | it, I used to earn as much as J do now in a week ; 
edifice in course of time, they were parcelled off | but workin’ by flashes, an’ idlin’ three parts of 
with other visitors, and then huddled through | the time, it was like tryin’ to warm your house 
it, after the senseless manner of the pee by | with gunpowder. An’ I don’t want to do that. 
a venerable beef-eater, with whom much famil- | E want to keep the fire burnin’ steady, an’ burnin’ 
arity with ita contents had bred contempt, and | always; not to have, now a flare, an’ now nothin’ 
who was as interested and as interesting as o| but the smoke. So ¥ can’t throw over what I’ve 
parrot might have been. It was not his fault, | got till somethin’ else turns up.’ 
poor old fellow, He had fought for his country,| ‘fo this sensible view of things, Mary gave 
and the leave to go through this dull routine | complete adhesion; and they sat and discussed 
was his reward; and the Tower was a quiet} the future. Or rather Hiram discuased the 
haven to him, after a life in camp and barrack | future, and Mary listened, believing in him. Mrs 
and the tented field of war. Hiram was severely | Martiul, sitting outside, had her own thoughts. 
historical during the hurried gabbling ran the | She knew the situation and accepted it with some 
veteran gave his party ; but I fancy that for one | natural reluctance. Mr Search was kind; Mr 





monent the present drew him from the past.) Search was honest and gentle and manly; but 
Visitors to the Tower know one darksome | if things had gone otherwise than they had, she 
dungeon—a mere binck-hole in the wall, where! might have looked higher for her daughter. 
one of the noblest of English spirits sighed itself | Meantime, Hiram had not even seemed to think of 
slowly towards heaven in pious resignation, | marriage except as connected with fortune ; and 
through weary years of cndosrosd imprison- | he was eo confident of getting on in the world, that 
ment. It was here—if our surmise be truc—that | he inspired both the women-folk with his own cer- 
Hiram’s interest in history momentarily censed. | tainties. When he and Mary had settled what was 
He and Mary entered this darkaome dungeon | to be by their own desires, like people who make 
together, and were alone there for the space of | much more noise in the world, they etrayed back 
peng thirty seconds. And when they emerged, | from the atony remnants of old Egypt, and Hiram 

ary’s hair ‘and bonnet were, by the merest| took the ladies to dinner. In the evening, they 
trifle, disarranged, and she was blushing ; whilst | went to the play, and Hiram chose for them Mr 
Mr Scarch’s hat was the least thing on one side, ! Dillon’s once celebrated performance of Belphegor, 
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which he had seen advertised in America, And 
when they had all three laughed and sorrowed 
with the mountebank, they went home in an 
omnibus, and the holiday was over. 


ON A SUGAR ESTATE. 
IN TWO PARTS, 
PART I.—PLANTING-OUT. 


Tar object of the present paper is to give, a8 
simply and concisely as possible, a sketch of 
the way in which the great indnstry of sugar- 
planting is carried on, the materials for which 
the writer gathered in the course of o long 
experience as a sugar-planter in the island of 
Trinidad, This island, as most readers may 
know, is the most southerly of the West 
Indies, and at one extremity is separated from 
the mainland of South America only by o 
passage known as the ‘Boca’ or mouth, some 
ten miles in width. Inside this ‘Boca’ ex- 
pands the great Gulf of Paria, bounded on the 
east, and partly on the south, by the island, 
and in every other direction by Venezuela, 
one of the great South American republics. 
The only entrances to the Gulf are the ‘Boen’ 
above mentioned and a narrow opening called 
the ‘Serpent’s Mouth,’ in the south. Jt thas 
forms an immense land-locked basin, in which 
the combined fleets of the world might in safety 
vide ont anything short of a hurricane; the 
anchorage—stiff mud—being good. 

It is in that part of the island which lies 
on the western side of the Gulf that sugar- 
planting is chiefly carried on. The greater pant 
of the country is flat, or consists of low rolling 
hills; and the soil in both cases, though differ- 
ing materially in constitution, is exceedingly 
rich and fertile. A considerable quantity ‘of 
sugar is also made in the north, along the 
course of the Caroni—the only streain in the 
island approaching the dignity of a river. But 
the svil in this district—though I suppose it 
would still be thought by an English fimer 
wonderfully yood and marvellously productive— 
is beginning to suffer from the tminense crops 
it has produced. 

No such thing as @ variation of crop is ever 
thought of by a sugar-planter. He grows one thing 
only, and that is sugnr-cane—always sugar-cane, 
And since he takes many tons of a most exhaust- 
ing kind of plant every year from the yround—in 
many instances this has been done for nearly a 
century—and returns nothing to it worth speak- 
ing of except guano and sulphate of ammonia— 
which substances act more as stimulants than 
restoratives to thé jaded soil—I think its dete. 
rioration is not to be wondered at. It is not, 
however, the purpose of this article to exter 
into the agricultural policy of the Trinidad 
planter, but to give euch an account of his 
daily work and life as may have some interest 
for the general reader. 

We shall suppose it is the month of August, 
and that we are safely landed on an estate, 
which we shall call St Helens. We are on a 
good gravelled road, which branches off into 
short streets, lined with houses looking some- 
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fare oll one storied ond have verandas ; also 


that they are all whitewashed, and adorned 
with the most glaring red window-shuitere and 
doors, And you will also notice that there is 
not a single chimney to be seen, except that 

one away to the left, which clearly cannot 
be used for domestic purposes, as it might vie 
in size with some of the giants of Manchester. 
It belongs to the ‘works’ or manufactory, of 
which we will have a closer inspection when 
we come to that part of our subject. 

The houses are built in rows, with only here 
and there a yap between them. By taking a 
step or two, you can sce that many have small 
gardens attached, which are cavefatiy fenced in 
and full of vegetation. There are some two hun- 
dred of these houses; and they consist, except 
in rare instances, of only one room each ; but 
then the space under the wide veranda in front 
can be, and is, utilised by the inhabitants as 
kitchen, ae and general utility room; the 
house proper being reserved for storeroom and 
sleeping apartment. These rows of houses are 
known as the ‘Barracks,’ and are occupied by the 
labourers employed on the estate. St Helens 
is a large estate, and can turn out a gang of two 
hundred ‘hoes, besides ‘tradesmen,’ such as 
coopers, carpenters, blacksmiths, engineers, assist- 
aunts, &., some of whom, however, are ‘ outsiders’ 
—that is, not living on the estate, but in some 
adjacent village. You will find that, includi 
children, the ‘sick, the old, and non-workers o 
all kinds, the total number of people on the place 
will not amount to much less than seven or eight 
hundred—a large number to draw their sub- 
sistence from about the same number of acres of 
land, together with the handsome profit expected 
by the owner at home, and the ‘savings which 
many of the more prudent hands manage to 
accumulate. 

That large building somewhat apart from the 
others, with a neat and bright-looking {lower- 
garden in front, is the hospital. It has «# gallery 
ten feet wide running right round it, where the 
convalescent putienis cau find cool breezes and 
fresh air, in spite of the burning sun outside. 
The hospital is divided pea sy into two wards, 
one for men, and the other for women and chil- 
dren, It contains apartments for the nurse, 
aud a dispensary for medicines. Outside is a 
kitchen with rooms for the cook and two or tliree 
hands employed about the place; also a large 
shed containing iron tanks with a store of water ; 
for in many places in Trinidad, spring-water is 
not to be had, und the people ure dependent 
in the dry scason on the water they can collect 
during the rains. . 

Close by is a building with more pretensions 
to be called a house than any in the Barracks 
lt is the quarters of the four overseers who assist 
the manager. Not far off, again, is the munager’s 
house ; and close to it iy the mule-pen, which 
contains some nincty stalwart Texan mules, 
imported at a cost of forty pounds a-head. Be- 
sides chese, the estate has forty head of penne 
oxen, bred on the place, and lodged in the cattle. 


pen, situated some distance off in the ‘savanna’ 
or pasture, 


he fits’ dut 3! 
neha which takes vlacs between four and five in 
thing like a colliery village, but that the houses; the morning, and is a duty which falls to the 


is the feeding of the mules, 
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youngest of the four overseers, who is the first 
to begin and the last to Jeave off work. He; 
unlocks the door of the store, and proceeds to 
distribute among the stovk-keepers, who have 
followed in after him, the oats, molasses, &c., 
necessary for the morning feed. Mules are as 
fond of treacle as children; end in Trinidad, 
always get a liberal allowance of it mixed with 
their food. Their drink is also sweetened with 
it. The overseer narrowly watches his assistants, | 
to see that there is no pilfering, for they are very 
fond of molasses too, and their chickens have 
no objection to oats. The feeding is soon done; 
and we hasten away, for the place is actually 
thick with mosquitoes and sand-flies. These 
ests always bite viciously during moonlight 
nights, and the poor mules have a hard time 
of it with them. Sometimes it is necessary to 
make a dense smoke in the pen all night, to 
enable the poor beasts to get a little rest. There 
are three things which sand-flies and the like 
cannot stand—snnshine, a fresh breeze, and 
smoke, But for these remedial agencies, it 
would be impossible to live on a low-lying 
sugar estate, 

Proceeding to the manager’s, we find that he 
occupies a large house, although it is only one 
story high, with a woll-kept garden, and a fine 
avenue of cocoa-nut trees leading to it from the 
Barracks. At five o'clock a.m. we sit down to 
‘coffee? which is the name by which the first meal 
of the day here is called. It is a simple meal, 
consisting solely of Jiend-and-butter and coffee, 
ond ja soon despatched. Then come the overseers 
and drivers for ‘orders?’ The latter are of the 
labouring class, but act_as foremen to the various 
‘gangs.’ They all stand round the door; and each 
ot the drivers gets directions for the work to 
be done during the day by his particular gang ; 
while the overseers are told off to superintend 
the drivers; after which, they prooaed to the 
Barracks, and go from house to honse arousing 
the people. 

The manager offers to take us with him on 
his rounds; and we all mount and follow the 
overseers, The road is swarming with the hands 
on their way to work. These you probably ex- 
pected to find were all neyroes, or varieties of 











that interesting race; but it will be observed 
that while they have a dark skin, their hair is | 
ay straight as your own. They are East Indian | 
coolies, with here and there uo Chinese. These 
have been brought from their native land to 
supply the place of the negroes, who since their 
emancipation have had a great aversion to labour, 
preferring idleness to wages, and finding it casy 
to indulge that preference in a land where the 
common necessaries of life spring almost apon- 
taneoualy froin the soil, and the climate allows 
clothes to be a compliance to the demands of 
mere decency. It ought, however, in justice to 
be stated that this aversion to labour is prin- 
cipally directed against field-work, the artisan 
class being mainly conypused of negroes, thouvl | 
those of course are but a comparatively small 
number, 

The coolie immigrants are imported by the 
colonial government at a Jarye cost to the 
planters; and a watehful vigilance is exercised | 
over their welfare, Their minimum wage and, 
their hours of labour are fixed by law, and a; 











severe punishment is inflicted on any one ill-uhis 
them. On their arrival on the island, they are 
indentured to an estate for a term of five years; 
after which they are free men, and can work 
where they please. Should they remain in the 
colony for another five years, making a residence 


| of ten years in all, they are entitled to a free 


passage to their own country; or if they decide 
to stay--as most of them do—to a grant of ten 
acres of land. Those who return to their homes 
are generally rich men, owning thousands of 
dollars, all made in Trinidad. Each coolie has 
to work five days a week, if not sick. Should 
he absent himeelf, he is liable to fine or imprison- 
ment, on conviction before a magistrate. He 
is supposed to be, on working days, either at work, 
in hospital, or in jail. 

Nearly all the adults—for the women work as 
well as the men—have now left the Barracks. As 
many mules as are wanted for ploughs, carts, &., 
have been harnessed and led off, and the rest 
driven to the savanna. 

It is only in the dry season that sugar is manu- 
factured. If the cancs were cut in August, for 
instance, their juice would contain but » small 
percentuge of saccharine matter. At this time 
the canes are short, the tallest of them not more 
than fonr feet high ; but when they reach maturity, 
some six months hence, their tops will be from 
ten to sixteen fect from the ground. The differ- 
ence should also be noticed between the ‘plant- 
cane’ and ‘ratoons.’ Sugar-cone is a perennial 
plant, and after being cut, will grow again from 
the old root, like rhubarb, so that i6 is not 
necessary to plant it every year. Ratoons are 
eanes which have thus sprung up again; the 
plant-cancs, those that have not yet been cut, 
Sometimes, canes will ratoon for ten or twelve 
years ; but more generally they are only ratooned 
for three years, so that a quatier of an estute 
has annually to be replanted. 

Out in the fields, the first gang we come to 
is that of the ‘plant-cutters, who are engaged 
in a field that is ‘abandoned ;’ that is, one of 
those that will be replanted this year. The 
canes from the old ‘stouls’ (roots) have grown 
up weakly and scattieredly, for no care has 
been taken of them; and the ‘cane-piece’ (field) 
is choked with weeds, and there are only three 
or four canes in each stool, instead of some dozen 
or more. We find about thirty hands here ; 
some dragging the canes from the stools, as you 
would pull a stick of rhubarb ; others collecting 
and carrying them to a third party, who are 
sitting down, and cutting with a cutlass one 
piece from the top, and another from the bottom 
of each cane. aking up one of these pieces, 
you find it is about ten inches long, and jointed 
at every two or three inches; at each joint there 
is an eye—like a potato. When planted, these 
eyes grow, and produce new canc-stouls—the only 
way of propagating suyar-cane. It is a really 
beautiful sight to sve a cane-pieve with its long 
plume-like flowers, swaying in the breeze like a 
Tinestoluured sea, The hands employed here are 
very busy, for they are on piecework. In another 

arb of the same field there is a gang of ‘ent- 
assera,’ who are cuiting down all the weeds, 
and also the canes which the plaut-cutters have 
left. The cutlass is here made to do the work 
that a svythe or sickle would du at home. When 
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wh ‘have all the field cutlassed, advantage will 
we taken of a few hours’ dry weather and sun- 
shine to burn the weeds, leaving the ground 
clear for the plough. — 

The morning 1s bright; but we are provided 
with those broad-leaved hats, without which 
our faces would soon be scorched and peeled. 
Mackintoshes are also carried, and must soon 
be put in requisition, for here comes a shower. 
We have scarcely time to don our protective 

rments before it is upon us. You never saw 
rain like this in England; it comes down not 
in drops, but as if it were poured out of innumer- 
able spouts; and we find even our overalls but 
wu poor protection ; and our legs and feet, having 
no protection, are soon thoroughly wet. The 
rain, however, does not last more than a few 
minutes; and the sun shining ont with scem- 
ingly augmented power, quickly dries us. 

‘We next arrive at a cane-piece that is being 
planted. It is well twmed up by the plough, 
and all over it are things which look like thin 
straight sticks, some three feet Jong, standing 
up from the ground, They are not sticks, how- 
ever, but the sword-shauped leaves of the cancs 
which have been brought from the next field. 
They are in rows six feet apart one way, and four 
fect the other, They ore known as ‘pickets,’ 
and are put the right distance apart by means 
of a surveying-chain, the process being called 
‘lining’ Their use is to insure the canes being 
planted in equidistant rows. 

This cane-picce presents quite an animated 
appearance; there are perhaps sixty or eiglity 
people in it, all busily employed. Those we 
first come to are engaged in digging at each 
picket a werge-shaped hole nine inches deep, 
and a foot square at the surface. The imple- 
ment they use is a narrow heavy hoe, speci- 
ally manufactured for the purpose. These men 
are called ‘holers;’ and each hes to dig two 
hundred and fifty holes. But os they can 
do this by noon, they will then be free for 
the rest of the day. 

Closely fullowing on the holers are the ‘plan- 
ters, who put into «ach hole two plants in a 
slanting position, so that one end of each plant 
touches the bottom, and the other protrudes 
about an inch above the top of the hole. The 
holes are then carefully filled with mould, 
which is pressed firmly round the plants with 
the naked foot of the operator, for all labourers 
go barefooted here. The plants are brought in 
carts from the field which we first visited, are 
emptied from them on the trace or roadway, 
and are then conveyed to the ‘planters’? hy 
women, in baskets carried on the head. Both 
negroes and coolies carry everything they pos- 
sibly can on their heeds, and you would scarcely 
find such a thing as a wheelbarrow, if you 
searched the whole island. 

The planters are not employed at piecework, 
as their work requires some care, and must 
not be hurried over. Their hours of labour are 
from six am. to four p.m, with two intervals 
of half an hour each for meals. Nine hours 
a day is the lepal limit to a coolie’s employ- 
ment during the rainy season, You notice that 
between every fourth row of pickets there is 
an eighteen-inch surface-drain to carry off the 
superabundant moisture. Subsoil drains are un- 
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known here, but no doubt would be a great 
improvement. Some hands are engaged with 
hoes in giving to the beds between the drains 
en oval shape, high in the centre, and low at 
the edges, 80 that the rain will quickly run 
off them. ‘This operation is called ‘round- 
ridging,’ 

Ye next arrive at the field where the ‘ Para- 
grass’ gang is employed. Paragrass is a weed 
that takes its name from a etrict in Vene- 
zuela where it is indigenous. It is one of the 
best foods for stock in the world, and was for 
this reason introduced into the island about 
thirty years ago. Animals that are fed on it 
can be kept in good condition, and do hard 
work without oats or any other grain. But 
then, while it is everything that can be desired 
in the way of food for stock, it will not grow 
in the savanna or open pasture, for the simple 
reason, that the beasts are so fond of it, that 
they never give it a chance, picking it out 
from among the other grasses os fast as it 
springs up. Yet in the cane-pieces, where it 
is not wanted, it grows to such an extent, that 
although so few years have elapsed since its 
arrival in the colony, it has overrun every 
estate, and is the imost noxious of all the 
weeds the planter has to contend with. Cut- 
ting it with a hoc is worse than useless, as, 
after being so treated, it multiplies with ten- 
fold vigour. Digging it out root and branch 
and utterly conyuming if with fire, or bury- 
ing it in deep pits, has been found the only 
cfleetual way of keeping it down. It is im- 
possible completely to eradicate it from on 
estate in which it has once got an entrance ; 
for the smallest piece, if dropped on the 
ground and left undisturbed, will take root. 
The roots of the Paragrass grow deeply in the 
ground, unl the implement used in digging 
them out is either an ordinary four-pronged 
fork, or a sort of pick with a long slender 
point, It takes a Iurge gang to keep pace 
with the rapidity of its growth; and there are 
some fifty people employed in this ficld, the 
men digging it out, and the women and chil- 
dren carrying it in baskets to the traces, where 
it is heaped up to dry before burning. 

The ‘weeding gang’ is next reached, where one 
hundred and sixty floes are at work. Weedin, 
is done by piecework, or the ‘task’ as it is called. 
Each person gets a certain number of square 
feet to do, and can leave when he or she has 
done it. The ‘tasks’ are measured by the drivers, 
who carry a ‘ten-foot rod’ for this purpose. 
The weeds when cut down are piled in heaps 
called ‘boocans’ between the rows of cane. In 
this hot and moist climate, decomposition rapidly 
takes place; and the next time the eane-piece 
is weeded, the boocans will be found to consist 
of little else than earthy matter, which will be 
scattered over the ground before erecting a new 
one. Each cane-piece is weeded about four times 
a year, ‘The weedera also ‘strip’ the canes ; that 
is, relieve them of the leaves that have become 
old and withered. Every joint on a cane marks 
where a leaf once grew; the lower leaves dying 
off as the plamt increases in size. 

At cleven o'clock, the manager takes breakfast ; 
and about one o’clock the labourers who have 
been employed on ‘tusks’ begin to arrive from 
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their work, and in another hour have nearly 
all come in. The overseers who have had the 
superintendence of the task-work gangs, and who 
had returned to them after breakfast, have also 
finished for the day, with the exception of 
‘making up’ their ‘field-books;’ and one of 
them also must attend to the stock being ‘et 
and locked up at six o'clock. The field-book | 
is a register kept by each overseer of the work 
done and wages earned by each person employed ; 
in his pang. When these books are ‘made up, 
they will be handed to the junior overseer, wi 
acts as book-keeper, and who will post their) 
contents into a Tage He will then make an 
‘abstract’ of the day’s work and expenditure for 
the manager’s use. He has also to furnish weekly 
and monthly returns of various sorts for owners 
and other interested persons. And as this re- 
uires to be done after the outdour work of the | 

y is over, he is kept pretty busy. However, 
he consoles himself with the thought that he 
will not always be the junior. 





SETTING THE SNARES. 
CHAPTER IL 


Wuen Mr Bellar left the Amsleigh Ilouse to 
enjoy an evening stroll, as he said, his manner 
betrayed little of the indecision or doubt which 
marks the aimless lounger. On the contrary, 
although he did not hurry in his pace, he 
struck quickly across Broadway, turned down 
Wall Street, and thence again into another 
thoroughfare, with the air of a man who has 
& purposed gonl, He was soon in Gem Street ; 


and then, turning again into a narrower thorough- : 


fare, entered a house of no very inviting aspect. 
Many a stranger, indeed, would have hositated 
to enter this street at twilight, and still more 
would have been reluctant to enter the build- 
ing. Not so with Bellar, who walked boldly | 
along the passage, and opening a door at the 
end, stepped at once into a room. This apart- 
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ment was rather spacious, being long, although ; 
Jow; and by the arrangement of several bare | 
wooden fables and wooden seats or forms, it | 
seemed to be used as ae dining-room, or place 
of some low entcrtainment. At present, however, 
there was nobody within it excepting an old! 
Worman, of unusually repulsive aspect, who was | 
seated by a low fire, watching the boiling of a 
large iron pot or caldron. 

‘Where is Little Jake?? asked Bellar abruptly. 
*Is he in the house ?? 

‘Guess 1 dunno,’ replied the old woman. 

_ ‘He expected me to-night, did he nut?’ con- 
tinued the visitor, 

“Spose he did, returned the crone. ‘He said 
you would come, But yon air here too soon— 
about ten o’clock, he said? 

‘Yes; I know,’ interrupted Bellar. ‘But things 
have not fallen out just as I wished. Can you 
find Jake?’ 

The old woman Figo ae and evidently put 
her mouth to the end of a tube, although, in the 
gathering gloom of the room, it was impossible 
to see exactly what she did; but she was heard 
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to desire some one to come. The next minute 
the door opened, and a young negro or mulatto 
boy appeared. ‘Thar—you can tell him what 
you want,’ said the woman ; and Bellar, who was 
evidently too familiar with her manner to take 
offence, told the lad to go and find Little Jake. 
The black nodded and vanished. Bellar seated 
himself upon a bench; while the old woman, 
having done her part, seemed no longer to be 
conscious of his presence, but resumed her watch 
over the simmering caldron. 

Beller had not long to wait, for in a few minutes 
a heavy step—in no degree like that of the nimble 
messenger—was heard in the passage, then the 
door opened, and a huge, ruffianly looking fellow 
—a model of the worst and most dangerous type 
of the New York rowdy—appeared. ‘Wul, he 
raid, withont any preliminary greeting, ‘you 
air here mighty eurly, Major. How have you 
fixed the business now ?’ 

Without speaking, Bellar 
at the old woman, and then 
at the new-comer, 

‘Oh, she don’t signify a particle,” returned 
the Jatter aloud. ‘Old Carry there could hang 
half of the gang, if she liked, and we must trust 
her. We trusted her at first, because she was 
uscful ; now we trust her because we can’t help 
ourselves,’ 

The expression on Pellar’s face showed him to 
be but half satisfied with this ominous explana- 
tion, He had not meant to show his feeling 
on the matter; but he must have done so; and 
dark though the room had grown, low as was the 
fire—its only illumination—-the hay caught the 
expression, and exclaimed, with a short laugh: 
‘Why don’t they kill me, ech? That’s what he is 
thinking—that’s what he wants to know, Jake! 
—Oh, I reckon you need not deny it; it’s no 
use telling a lie, stranger; and you ain't the 
only one who has asked why old Carry isn’t 
cleared out. I'll tell you, stranger’—— 

‘There ! dry up !? cried Jake, ‘Guess, he don’t 
want to hear about our affairs? 

‘But he shall; and—ha! ha!—so shall you, 
Jake, laughed the crone. ‘It does you good 
to be told why you are afraid of me, that is a 
fnct.—Wal, stranger, old Carry is a witch, and 
the boys here all know it. She can tell their 


lanced meaningly 
Sooked inquiringly 


| fortunes, and bring them bad or good luck, 


accordin’ as they treat her; and they know that 
too, There are two or three would get rid of 
her if they dared ; but the balance of the rowdy 
boys know there would be no luck for many a 
day if © hair of her head was hurt, so that keeps 
her safe on both sides.’ 

‘Oh, you are a witch, are you?’ exclaimed 
Bellar. ‘Perhaps you can tell my fortune ?’ 

‘Of course I can; but I should be ashamed to 
do it,’ was the unexpected reply. 

‘Ashamed to doit! Why, granny?’ asked the 
young man, a little piqued at this answer. 

‘Why, do you think it needs a witch or o 
conjurer to tell what you are, and what you 
will come to?’ retorted old Carry, who was 
clearly determined not to be friendly with the 
visitor. ‘A child could do that by only looking 
at your false face, smooth and cunning as you 
are. I guess I can tell pretty oy, what you 
have come here for. But Little Jake will not 
find his part so easy to play as he thinks.’ 
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Jake growled out something which was evi- 
dently not a blessing, unintelligible as it was; 
then the twain removed to the extreme end of 
the apartment, where they conferred in tones 
too low to be overheard. Old Carry, however, 
seemed to have no interest in them or their 
conversation, her whole attention being focused 
in the caldron, or in feeding the small fire with 
fragments of coal and wood which she gathered 
from the hearth. 

‘Did you meet him?’ began Jake, as they took 
their seats at the end of the apartment. 

‘Yes; I saw him on board the Celebes,’ replied 
Bellar, ‘I should have known him without help ; 
but I inquired, to make sure. I spoke to him.’ 
He then detailed, with tolerable accuracy, what 
had passed. ‘So, as he would not come out 
to-nizht, I bave arranged to take him to Cen- 
tral Park to-morrow,’ he continued. ‘It must 
be done to-morrow, if at all, for he goes West the 
next day! 


‘Central Park !—that’s an odd enough place, 


for it,’ growled Juke ; ‘in daylight too !? 

‘Oh, there are plenty of quieb places about 
there,’ avid Bellar ; ‘some parts where the waste 
material for the buildings is thrown, and where 


the earth has been shovelled up, will do; and IT} 


fake care he goes there, and in the evening too, 
when few are around,’ 


‘If he’s miseed—but there ain’t no one in New j 
York to miss him,’ said Jake; ‘and I reckon he: 


don’t know your name.’ 

‘Not he! I provided myself with a card, 
which was good enough for lim ; and he no more 
kuows who I really am than’—-— Bellar checked 
himself so abruptly here, that the pause was 
rather awl-ward, 


His companion noticed it, and with a hoarse ; 


chuckle said: ‘No more than I do, I suppose 
you mean, Major? Wal, that’s right. Caution 
all round. J don’t want to know nothing of the 
Britisher ; one man’s the same to me as another. 
You’ve paid me, and I will stick to the bargain. 
Now then ; just tell me when and where you 
will bring him.’ 

Here the tones of the speakers were lowered 
almost to a whisper upon the subject, which 
appeared to be satisfactory tu Jake, who nadded 
assent to the arrangements ; and then EBellar rose 
to go, 

A wonder what she meant, whispered Jake, 
with a nod of his head towards the old woman, 
whose ugly outline and profile wore brought out 
in strong relief at that moment by the kindling 
of some pieces of wood which threw out more 
flame than before ; the light seeming all the more 
vivid from the increased gloom of the apartment, 
which was now, indeed, almost pitch-dark—‘I 
wonder what she meant by suying I wouldn’t do 
my part? I uever failed in a bargain yet, Major, 
and I never will? 

‘Oh, pay no attention to her? returned the 
other. ‘A drivelling ould idiot, with just sense 
enough to be spiteful, and to know how to play on 
the fears and superstitions of those aronnd ber? 

‘Mebbe, Major, mebbe; but let me tell you 
that if you tried to play on the fears and super- 
stitions of the particular outfit that hangs around 
her, you would find that it took a sight more 
sense than you p’raps calkilate on,’ retorted Jake. 
‘The boys here don’t take no more spitefulness 


than suits ‘em, stranger, but they are afraid of 
old Carry. She meant something, 1’ bet my 
bottom dollar.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care what she meant, returned 
Bellar. Then, having risen, they walked down 
the room and passed the old woman in silence. 

Parting where the opening joinel Gem 
Street, Bellar hurried away as if his aim were 
to mix himself with the throng of passengers ; 
and several times he glanced swiftly round, as 
though to ascertain if he were followed. But he 
necd not have been anxious about this; for Little 
Jake—as the huge rowdy was ironically termed 
—remained at the corner where they had 

arted, until he had broken off a suitable plug 
rom a huge cake or slab of tobacco, and lad duly 
inserted the same in his cheek, after which he 
slowly lounged away in a different direction from 
that taken by his employer. 

The latter passed an hour or two at a music- 
hall, or—as it was termed there, and as it is 

radually growing to be known here—~a Varieties 

Theatre then, returning to the Aasleigh House, 
he inquired for his friend Mr Richmond; and 
found that, in accordance with his resolution, 
he had retired to bed early. In the morning, 
they met at the breakfast table, with the various 
‘fixings’ of which Arthur was delighted, as the 
variety exceeded even the sumptuous and redun- 
dant fare of the Celebex. He was, too, in the 
mood to be pleased with eyo aa in the 
bright morning air he felt thet he liad shaken 
off part of the despondency inseparable from 
landing in a strange country. The cheerful 
conversation of Mr Uellar was also nut without 
its influence. 

Arthw’s time in New York being so limited, 
Bellar proposed two or three short excursions 
j; during the day to various parts of the city and 
| its suburbs; trips just sufficient to fill the 
‘intervals between brealfast and dinner, and 
dinner and snpper—thexe trips to conclude with 
a ramble round Central Park. 

‘We must not omit the Park,’ said Bellar, 
with a smile; ‘because we find all you English 
—Britishers, 1 ought to call you--so dreadfully 

wejudiced on behalf of your own Parks, in 
i London I mean, that you rely will not even 
_go to look at ours, if we dare to say a word 
| which sounds like w comparison.’ 

‘That will not be the case with me, replied 
Arthur; ‘for I have heard so much about the 
Central Park, that if you had not volunteered to 
show it to me, I should have asked to see it! 

‘Come! that is well for ao Britisher!’ ex- 
claimed his companion; ‘and since you have 
jonly one clear day, lct us lose none of it, but 
' start at once.’ 
| In compliance with this, they rose, and in a few 
‘ minutes had started on their first excursion. 

Everything was ew, everything was dclight- 
ful, and Tellar was the most entertaining of 
guides, Although not a resident in New York, he 
| had boen there several times, und had made him- 
laclf thoroughly acquainted with the city. They 
‘returned to dinner ; and aficr a short rest, started 
jon another exploration, which was to end at 
‘the Central Park, whence they would take an 
omnibus back to the Amsleigh House, to supper. 
It happened, however, that os their preliminary 
stroll Bad been extended so much beyond their 
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first intention, it was late in the afternoon— 
evening indeed—when they arrived at the Park, 
both somewhat tired. 

‘It. will be too late for supper, said Arthur, 
glancing at his watch, ‘even . we go home at 
once 3 while, if we enter the Park ’——~ 

‘Oh, we must not return without doing that!’ 
exclaimed Bellar. ‘I will never Jet you go away 
without secing our Central Park. Besides, I 
really do net know whether you will not see 
some parts of it to greater advantage in the 
twilight of a beautiful summer evening, such as 
this, than at any other time.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied Arthur. ‘IT was 
only afraid of trespassing on your kindness. 
Let us go in, then.’ 

Entering the Park, they at first followed the 
main drives; but presently Bellar referred to 
his watch, and said: ‘We shall just have time 
to see the most really romantic bit of the Park. 
Let us moke a short-cut.’ He then struck across 


the grass and down a slope, at a tolerably brisk . 


pace, fullowed by Arthur, soon losing sight of 
the more frequented paths, until they found 
themselves in a spot which was wild and untidy 
indeed, with nothing romantic about it It was 


a mere waste deserted corner of the dcmesne, | 


where, apparently, builders had stored their 
spoilel brick and stone, while here and there 
mounds of carth were thrown up; brought, it 
seemed, from some excavations. 

‘This is a miscrable-looking place, began 
Arthur ; ‘you don’t call this romantic, do you ?? 

‘Ha! ha! This romantic!’ replied Bellar; 
and there was something so strange in his laugh, 
that Arthur involuntarily turned round. 

‘Why, how pale you are!’ he exclaimed ; ‘are 
you ill?’ 

‘No; never better? said Dellar, But IT am 
not pale; it is the effect of the rising moon. 
You look pale, as if you were frightened.—We 
will cross yonder corner, under those trees, 


then we shall—shall see something better? His : 


manner was so constrained, his voice so altered, 
that Arthur looked at him in wonder. 
are armed—have got a pistol, I suppose?’ con- 
tinned Bellar. 
have them, directly they land.’ 

‘What an odd question to ask now,’ returned 
Arthur. ‘No; I am not armed, beyond this 
cane, which is heavily loaded with lead. A friend 
gave it to me ns a keepsake. It is a tolerabl 
effective weapon! Arthur made the cane whistle 
around his 
tall powerful young fellow, a lowled cane in his 
hands would indced be an effective weapon. 

Bellar slackened his pace as he approached 
the corner indicated, a gloomy uninviting epot, 
dark in itself, and rendered especially so ‘by the 
shade of a few great trees. He drew out his 
watch and glanced uneasily round. 

‘Hoa, ha!’ laughed Arthur in his tum; ‘any 
one would think you were afraid now! I don't 
believe I am so white as you are. But Iet us 
get away from this wretched corner” He strode 
resolutely on as he said this Bellar again 
glanced anxiously round, hesitated, then hurried 
iP to Arthur, keeping, however, a little behind 
11m. 

They were now pansin 


under the deepest 
shadow of the trees, and 


stole his hand 
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into his breast, where he seemed to be clutching 
something. He hesitated again for » moment, 
in which moment Arthur's long stride had taken 
him once more into the clear moonlight; and 
bounding up a slope which faced him, he ex- 
claimed, looking round with a cheerful smile: 
‘There is not much romance here, Mr Bellar; 
but there is a good deal of life, which is pleasant 
after that dreary hole. And I can see carriages 
in the distance. I shall hire one, and get home 
to tea.’ 

Bellar hurried up the slope without reply, 
turning fur an instant, when at the summit, to 
‘look back upon the sullen spot he had just left, 
‘with a face in which anger and dismay were 
equally mingled. By a great effort, he threw off 
‘his embarrassment; and in the ride home and 
at the supper—a special meal, the regular hour 
being past—he was the same gay, easy companion 
he had proved all along, To Arthur's astonish- 
ment, Bellar, tired as he must have been from 
his lung ramble, pleaded an engagement which 
would prevent his passing the evening with him, 
as had been arranged. ‘This was startling news 
1to Arthur, who had heard nothing previously 
/ of such an engagement; but Mr Bellar was firm, 
and after a hurried meal, rose from the table, 
: bade his friend ‘good-evening, and departed. 


It was to the same house as on the previous 
evening that he bent his way. At the door of 
‘the building he found the mulatto-boy enjoying, 
imp as he was, a pipe in the refreshing evening 
air, The atmosphere of the place was dull and 
stagnant enough in the hot summer night; but 
the mulatto-boy Jolled against the door-post and 
smoked, with the uir of a man thrice his age. 

‘Wal, stranger ! you’re waltzing around again,’ 
‘began the boy. ‘Do you want Marm Carry, 
or’ Bellar was pushing by him without 
ceremony, not fecling in the mood to gossip with 
a boot-boy, when the youngster canght him by 
the coat, and exclaimed: ‘Say! you’d better 
not put on a sight of style, when a man wants 
to do you good. Don’t you go into that room 
to-night.’ 

There was something in the boy’s tone which 

arrested Bellar in spite of himself. ‘Why not?’ 
he asked. 
1 *I'N tell you why, stranger,” returned the 
mulatto. ‘There’s some boys in that room that 
you will find it easier to get among, than to get 
away from. They’ve been drinkin’ whisky too, 
all day, and the hull lot of ’em have got their 
knives and six-shooters. You want to know 
what has become of Little Jake?” 

‘I do, said Bellar, astounded by the turn the 
conversation was taking. 

‘Then suppose you go to corner of Gem 
: Street and wait for me; it do me no good to be 
seen talking to you. Marm Carry hate you, and, 
by thunder! she soon hate me too, and gib it 
me hot !? 

Unintelligible as was the proceeding, Beller 
deemed it the better plan to take the boy’s hint; 
and so, returning to the larger street, he loitered 
in the neizyhbourhood for two or three minutes, 
when he spied the mulatto lad, who caught sight 
of him as quickly, and made a signal for him 
to follow. “Bellar complied; and the boy led 








| him, at a pretty good pace, some half a mile 
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from the spot, when he paused and waited for 


the young man to join him. 

‘Golly !? he began; ‘it not very bully to talk 
near Marm Curry to-night. Never can tell where 
she is! Good thing for you, stranger, you not 
go into that room. J did, and I hear them say 
things about you, make Mie blood all chill.’ 

‘But what for—what has made them unfriendly 
to me?’ asked Bellar, not unnaturally. 

‘Marm Carry say you ‘sult her last night, and 
laugh at her,’ replied the boy. ‘She never forgive 
that ; I know her. I know things she have done.’ 
The mulatto shook his head meaningly here, as 
though the remembrance was not pleasant, then 
proceeded : “Sides, she say you bring bad luck 
to this place. Police get Little Jake last night, 
and now he in prison,’ 

‘Jake in prison!’ echoed Bellar. 
that for?’ 

‘What dat for?’ echoed the boy in turn; but 
in a tone of the profoundest contempt— what 
dat for? Why, tor everything. Little Jake thief, 
robber, murderer. Every onc there thieves and 
murderers. You know dat, stranger, else you not 
pay Little Jake to do your work. Dat’s quite 
pie Wal, Jake very bad man; but he keep 

im word. If he promise to kil man for you, 
or burn house, he do it. But he never come oul 
of prison now; I guess they will hang him 
this time. 

Bellar did not care to hear any more ; he thrust 
a dollar into the boy’s hand, and hastened away 
in the direction which took him most readily 
from the region of Marm Carry, 


‘What was 


Arthur was much surprised to find, in the 
morning, that his new friend had not returned 
to the hotel all night, What was still more dis- 
appuinting, he did not appear prior io the time 
of the train starting by which Arthur was to 
commence his journey to Denver. He was at 
first alarmed, and thought of communicating with 
the police ; but on ineutioning his anxiety to the 
bar-vlerk, he found that Mr Bellar had sent for 
his Inggage and discharged his Dill; so that, 
whatever the cause, it way clear that his absence 
was with his own consent. 


TROOPING THE COLOURS, 


Tau site of the old Tilting-yard at Whitehall— 
now termed the Horse Guards Parade, where in 
olden times the royal tournaments were held, and , 
where many a lance has been splintered aud many , 
a noble life sacrificed to the cause of chivalry—is | 
annually the scene of a pretty military spectacle ; | 
which last year, on t>e occasion of the sixty-second | 
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The ceremony which thus drew together go dis- 





tinguished an assembly is an ancient one, and is 
called ‘Trooping the Colours.’ It is only seen to 
perfection in London, and on the Queen’s birthday ; 
aud it may prove interesting to our readers to 
have before them a full and authentic record 
of the proceedings. 

As svon as eight o’clock has struck on the morn- 
ing set apart for keeping the Queen's birthday 
in London, people who wish to view the cerenony 
of the day begin to wend their way in the direc- 
tion of St James’s Park, While the crowd is 
gathering, the bells of the various churches in the 
great city fling forth their joyful tones, and the 
Royal Standard is unfolded from tho flagstaffs on 
the top of the public buildings, 

Those who have been fortunate enouch to obtain 
tickets of admission to the inclosure, enter it either 
from the archway which connects Parliament Street 
with the Park, or else make their way thither before 
the cordon of troops has been drawn around it. 
The tickets, which are issued by each of the three 
regiments, and are obtainable by anybody with 
sullicient social standing to warrant them in apply- 
ing for one, enable the holders to view the purade 
from the side of the square where aan the 
snluting-point, namely, directly beneath the win- 
dows of the Horse Guards, About nine o’clock, 
a strong body of the Household troops—infantry— 
arrive on the ground, and are immediately posted, 
at about six paces from each other, all round the 
vast square, each side of which is nearly 9 quarter 
of a mile in length. Dy the time this is done, the 
crowd has increased to a wonderful extent, even 
the railings of the Park, the trees, and the windows 
and roofs of the great public buildings overlooking 
the spot, being crowded with occupauts, 

On the outskirts of this immense crowd, much 
amusement is generally caused by the efforts of 
the police to prevent benches from being used to 
stand upon; much annoyance also being caused 
thereby to those who have already parted with 
their money for this frail kind of accommodation, 
and who find themselves suddenly called upon 
to ‘stand down.” j 

At half-past nine, the strains of the regimental 
bands are heard; and presently the troops selected, 
to represent each regiment of the brigade of Foot 
Guards march gaily on to the parade-ground from 
the direction in which their respective burracke 
lie, and take up the position assigned to then in 
the ceremony. By ten o'clock, the crowd has 
become very dense, and stretches right away along 
the historic Malls—famous for many a royal pro- 
cession—until it reaches the Milk House Gate, 
near which stands Marlboruugh House, the resi- 
dence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

As mentioned already in our previous article on 
‘The Queen’s Guard’ (No. 845), the regiment whose 


anniversary of the Queen's birth, was witnessed, : turn it is to find the guards at St Jaincs’s Palace 
or rather attended, by about twenty thousand , and other places in the Metropolis on that day, 
persons. The presence of the King of Sweden, | has the place Whonneur assigned to it, namely, on 


the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Dukes of | 
Connaught, Cambridge, and Teck, the Marchioness | 
of Lorne, and the ever-weleome Princess Mary, 
gave éclat to the ceremony; while the fact that the 
Commander-in-chiePs staff was expected to include | 


the famous Sir Garnet Wolseley and the no less! 


the riglt of the liue, and furnishes the State 
Colour which 12 the object and centre of the whole 
ceremony, This regiment, as a matter of course, 
supplies the gr.atcat number of men to the parade ; 
while the other two corps supply the flank com- 
panies, or picked men of their several battalions. 
The whole of these troops are drawn up in line 





renowned general, Lord Strathnairn, increased the | fucing the saluting-point, and with their backs to 
interest which was felt in the day’s programme. | the Park, The men are clad in their new uniform, 
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which is taken into wear from that day. The 
bands of the three regiments are combined, and 





take up a position a little way off from the right! 


of the line, but facing down, headed by the 
dram-inajors in their gorgeous state uniforma of 
crimgon and gold. . 

ently another band is heard approaching ; 
and in a few minutes the silver-burnished helmets 
and cuirasses of the Life Guards are seen glittering 
in the May-day sun. This body of cavalry, per- 
haps the finest in the world, is only a detachment, 
which also forms part of the Queen’s Guard ; but 
instead of mounting guard at St James’s Palace, 
where there is no stable accommodation, they do 80 
at the Horse Guarda, every day throughout the 
year; the other regiment of Household cavalry, 
namely, the Horse Guards Blue, or ‘The Blues’ 
as they are popularly called, also taking its turn 
in the same duty. It is only on the Queen's 
Birthday, however, that the band attends, and 
then it appears clad in frock coats of crimson and 
gold, with velvet hunting-caps. 

In some of the newspapers, this band has been 
erroncously stated te be Her Majesty's private 
band; but the Queen’s Private band and the 
Queen’s State band are quite distinct in them- 
selves, and have no connection with the bands of 
the Ilousehold cavalry. 

The cavalry guard having taken up its position 
to the right of the combined bands of the Foot 
Guards, with its own band on the right, every- 
thing is ready for the advent of the reviewing 
officer. At a quarter after ten there is a sound 


of cheering in the distance, which is taken up | 


gradually along the Malls as His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, in his uniform as Colonel 
of the Life Guards, and other distinguished per- 
sonages, such as the Dukes of Counaught and 
Cambridge on his right and left, followed by a 
brilliant staff, including, perhaps, the well-known 
forms of the Duke of Teck, Sir Garnet Woleeley, 
and Lord Strathnairn, ride down to the parade- 
ground. As the Prince appears on the scene, 
the troops present arms, the Life Guards lower 
their standard, and the bands play the _firat 
eight bars of the National Anthem. On reaching 
the saluting-point, the Prince returns the salute 
of the troops, who then ‘shoulder arms’ once 
more, and the ceremony of the day commences, 

While the Prince rides from right to left of the 
line, and back again along the rear, the State 
Colour is brought forth by a sergeant, under the 
escort of the sergeant-major of the regiment to 
which it belongs, They take op @ position to the 
right of the saluting-point and on the northern 
side of the square, immediately facing the cavalry 
guard. On the return of the reviewing officer, 
the officer commanding the parade gives a signal 
to the senior drum-major, who immediately turns 
round to the bands and gives the command to 
‘Troop !’ Three slowly-given strokes of the bass 
drum follow, succeeded by a roll of the side 
drums, crescendo and diminuendo, Asthe sound of 
the rolling dies away, the drum-major, in a loud 
Voice, gives the command ‘Slow March ;’ and the 
combined bands, playing a stately march, parade 
slowly from one end of the line to the other, 
countermarching at the other side of the parade, 
and, after a brief pause, returning to their original 
position in quick time, 

As they cease playing, the escort for the 
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Colour is called by @ peculiar beat of the drum 
performed by a drummer standing on the extreme 
right of the line. Then a Captain, Lieutenant, and 
a company of men advance from the right of the 
line, and preceded by the bands playing the time- 
honoured British Grenadiera, they proceed to the 
spot where the State Colour is in waiting. Here 
the escort halts; the sergeant-major takes the 
Colour, which is a handsomely embroidered banner, 
nnd advances towards the Lieutenant, The escort 
then presents arms ; and after saluting the Colour, 
the Lieutenant sheathes his sword, and receives 
from the sergeant-major his precious charge. The 
latter then draws his sword, and salutes the Colour 
also, the bands playing God Save the Queen, and the 
Prince and the troops also saluting, The salute 
finished, the line ‘shoulders arms,’ and the escort 
marches in slow time, preceded by the bands 
laying the Grenadiers’ March, to the left of the 
ine. Arrived there, the band ceases playing, 
the Captain, followed by the Lieutenant with the 


, Colour, proceeds along the front of the line, while 


the men forming the escort file along the rear. 
At the same time, the troops once more present 
arms, and the band resumes playing until the 
Colour and its escort reaches its place at the right 
of the line, 

When this ceremony is concluded, the whole of 
the troops march past in slow and quick time, and 
the cavalry trots past, the bands playing the 

arade-march of each corps as it passes the salut- 
ing-point, Then the whole line advances in 
review order, gives a royal salute, and the ‘ troop- 
ing’ is finished. 

The Queen’s Guard, with the State Colour in its 
custody, then proceeds to St James's Palace, where, 
surrounded by a great crowd, the ceremony of 
relieving guard is gone through ; and the united 
bands play several fine selections from the various 
operas, the Princess of Wales and her children 
generally listening to the music from a stand 
above the garden wall of Marlborough House, 

As one o'clock approaches, people rush off to the 
parade-ground again, to witness the guns fire a royal 
salute, a battery of artillery from Woolwich having 
last year come to London for the purpose of per- 
forming this part of the ceremony. This was a 
great novelty; for hitherto the royal salutes in 
London have always been fired from the time- 
honoured ‘quart-pots, or small guns, somewhat 
like mortars in shape. Like everything of the 
kind, we presume that these miniature cannon 
have at length succumbed to the prevailing love 
for change, though, as a matter of fact, the largest 
guns must be the safer of the two. 

When the military ceremony closes, thousands 
of persons are set at liberty to seek further enjoy- 
ment elsewhere ; and the streets of London become 
crowded with holiday-seekers, all intent upon 
taking the utmost advantage of the most enjoyable 
holiday of the year, Some seek the river, some 
the railway ; while others amuse themselves in 
the various Museums and Galleries for which the 
Great Metropolis is famous, An agreeable and 
novel feature last year was the pemavnenon of 
the streets by van-loads of children singing the 
National Anthem, and distributing bills respecting 
the representation of an historic spectacle at one 
of the Metropolitan theatres, 

As a rule, the Queen's birthday is not a general 
holiday, and this isa pity; for one of the Bank 
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holidays might well be spared, in order to give all 
elasses an opportunity of celebrating the birth of | 
the best and gentlest monarch that ever graced the 
British throne. 





FELIX DEAN’S ADVENTURE. 


‘J's off” said Mr Charles Bevan, junior, putting 
on his overcoat. ‘It’s one of our “free-and-casy ” 
nights; and I wouldn’t miss a meeting of the 
Jolly Savages, no, not for the gold medal in' 
materia medica.—lIf you’re coming with me, Dean, 
put on your traps, and let’s be off,’ 

‘No, Charley; not to-night. I mnst really | 
get to work and do some reading. Time flies; 
aud unless I make a beginning, I shan’t even 
have a fight for it.’ 

‘Get to work! Nonsense! Let’s enjoy life, 
a little. You’ve got the luck to be here in 
London, instead of our native Slowcester, so you'd 
better make the most of it. Come with me to 
the Savages to-night, and get to work to-morrow 
tefreshed and inspirited.’ 

‘Yes; with a splitting headache. No; I have 
spoken. I have said work, and work I mean. | 
You Savages must get on without me, this time. 
I’ve been looking at dates, and feel positively | 
frightened. I find I’ve only got a4 little over 
a month to prepare for the examination. How 
I shall pull through, I don’t know; but it is 
clear that I must make a start and stick at it.— 
Dou’t press me —there’s a good fellow, but leave 
me to myself.’ 

Charles Bevan could see that his friend Felix 
Dean was in earnest. He sighed, put on his; 
hat and prepared to go forth unattended by his 
companion. 

‘If you won't, you won't, though I don’t see 
why on earth you shouldn’t. However, here’s | 
luck to you over your musty problems, I will 
see that your health is proposed in a neat speech 
by yours truly ; and we'll drink success to virtue 
and industry. Ta, ta.’ 


Left to himself, Felix Dean took out a printed | p 


list, and began to study it attentively. As he 
did so, his open, frank, good-humoured young 
face became clouded. ‘I shall never do it, he 
said to himself. ‘I’ve put it off till it’s too late, | 
and I shall have to go home now, like a bad, 
penny. What will the guvnor say 1” 

The young fellow had certainly good reason : 
for looking and feeling gloomy. The time fixed 
for the Competitive Civil Service Examination, | 
Control Department, was drawing appallingly 
near, and he had scarcely opened a book to quality 
himself for the coming contest, It was the old, | 
old story of the country lad with insufficient | 
strength of purpose to resist the allurements of , 
the town. Two months before, Felix Dean had. 
come up to London from his native city Slow- | 
cester, full of buoyant hope and noble resolves, 
He was to join his early friend and fellow-towns- 
man Charles Bevan, medical student at St: 
Bartholomew’s, in his chambers, and work on | 








steadily, with a view to emerging first in the list 
of candidates. How had he carried out his 
resolutions? By attending athletic-sports meet- 
ings at Lillie Bridge ant Lord’s; by frequenting 
theatres ; by being a boon-companion at ‘ free- 
and-easies,’ with a good song invariably ready ; 
by being guilty of the thousand-and-one follies 
which young men, who always have been and 
always will be young men, commit daily without 
being in many instances apparently nmch the 
worse for them, Only Felix Dean Tod let time 
slip by, and had gone a little bit too far. 

Discourse but determined to make some 
attempt at a beginning, he brought out his Euclid 
and sat down in the cosy silting-room to read. 
But the task was not an easy one, Long disuse 
made it ditlicult for him to concentrate his 
attention on his work. Words and facts got 
somehow to be mixed. The letter A at the 
end of a diagram refused at any price to corre- 
spond to B; and C flatly denied any correlation 
with D. 

°C D) said Felix, with just the ghost of a emile 
on his handsome face—‘C DD; yes; that is 
exactly how I feel—very see-y indeed. I don’t 
know that it’s much use my trying to do anything 
to-night.’ He went on vainly plodding for twenty 
minutes or so, but at last threw the book away 
from him in disgust; und it may be well sur- 
inised that p mon capable of such’ barbarous 
witticisms must have been truly at o low ebb. 
‘I'd better vo out and take a turn in the fresh 
air” he thought. ‘That may brighten ine a bit. 
T’ll go to bed early too, and see what can be done 
to-morrow. It shan’t be for want of trying, 
anyway, 

His inclinations as a provincial, who had not 
yet learncd to despise the attractions of lanes 
with trees—even though bared by Winter's hand, 
—and the soft stillness of unfrequeuted paths, 
led him to walk onward briskly till he came 
Jong past Haverstock Hill, up the steep road 
which takes one to Hampstead, and which 
heats omnibus horses and shortens the wind of 
the obuse. It had been a good trudge from the 
neighbourhood of the Strand; but Felix Dean, 
a stalwart, stout-limbed pedestrian, the trium- 
hant champion of many a mile-race, felt as 
fresh os at starting. The road was not exactly 
the place for adventures ; but adventures come 
to the adventurous, and Felix Dean was at an 
age when men are on tho alert for incident, 
and disposed to put their newly acquired man-: 
hood to the mettle on the least provocation. 
He hai been walking gloomily along, alter- 
nately tormenting himself Ly reproaches, and 
soothing his despondency by making stern re- 
solves for the future, when he became aware of 
the near presence of two other persons. One was 
a young lady, a pretty young lady—so at least 
thought Felix, on catching a glimpse of her as 
she passed under a lamp. Her figure waa lithe 
and graceful; and he felt sure, from the little 
he had seen of her, that a gentle, sweet-cyed 
face made harmony with the rest. Behind her, 
close at her heels, strode a ponderous, thick-set, 
bearded man, dressed in every-day durk clothes, 
but evidently a foreigner, by the eut of him. 
The young lady seemed to be conscious that 
some one wus behind her, for she hastened her 
step, in order to distance her pursuer and 
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avoid him. The man, however, began to speak 
to her, and the startled girl hurriedly crossed 
the road, This mancuvre wus not attended by 
the success desired. Her follower crossed too, 
and was soon once more close to the young 
lady’s side. Alarmed, she hastened her pace 
still further, and crossed back to the side 
where Felix was walking and quietly watching. 
With wnabsshed impudence, the man again fol- 
lowed in her wake, and continued pleading, in 
« half-whining, half-threatening tone, for aims. 
The young lady, terribly frightened, paid no 
heed save by putting extra pressure on her 
speed. 

Peolix became very scon mnster of the situa- 
tion, Tramps, ready to take advantage of the 
helplessness of lonely wayfarers, were common 
enough in his part of the country, and he knew 
well how to deal with them. Without any 
further ado, he quickened his step until he got 
uite close to the man. ‘How dure you molest 
this lady, you vagabond!’ he said in a loud 
clear voice. 

The man tumed ronnd suddenly in surprise, 
and swore one of those guttural never-ending 
oaths familiar to the German. The young lady 
indulged in a little scream of terror. ‘Vot vor 
you interfere?’ growled the man.  ‘ Donner- 
wetter | was arollen ste?’ He looked very wicked, 
and put out his fist prepared to deal o blow. 
But Felix did uot give him either time or 
opportunity. Dropping out with his left, he 
made the German recl and see more stars 
thon were certainly shining in the skies that 
night. 

‘Take that; it will teach you to know better 
another time.’ 

The man looked for a moment as though he 
meditated a awvage spring ; but Felix’s calm and 
collected attitude caused him to pause and re- 
flect. He had already iasted the smartin 
effects of one good rap, and was sensible enough 
to perceive that in his young antnyonist he had 
to do with a practised boxer. Blurting out an 
unintellivible serics of anathemas, he turned away 
like a beaten hound, 

‘How ean ] thank you!’ said the young Jady, 
looking up at Felix timidly. ‘I was so fright- 
ened, L hardly knew what to do? 

‘Don't speak of it; I am very glad I hap- 
pened to be by.’ 

‘He has been following me ever since I left 
the house of some friends down the road. 1 
live quite close by, and would not allow them 
to send their servant with me xs an escort. I 
have come home at this hour time after time, 
and no accident of the kind has ever happened 
to me before. Oh, I was so terribly fright- 
ened {’ 

Felix noticed that she gave way to the dainticst 
possible shudder ; anit—yes, she was pretty, with 
the sweetest imaginable pleadiny face. 

‘Pray, don't distress yoursclf any farther. 
The scoundrel has gone, and I don’t think it’s 
likely he will return. May I in any case have 
the pleasure of seeing you to your door ?? 

Oh, thank you; but I am afraid I am put- 
a Ae to a great deal of trouble.’ 

‘Not in the least ; my time is my own.’ 

He offered his arm, and felt the pressure of 


the lightest and tiniest of gloved hands, They 
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walked along. What did they talk about? 
Felix Dean himself could not have told you. 


All he knew was that the moments secmed 
very sweet and very bricf. Before he had 
time to fully realise his position, he was brought 
to a stand-still in front of a handsome solid- 
looking villa, 

‘IT am at home now, and thank you very, 
very much, wel I—may I ask to whom I ain 
80 much indebted 7? 

Felix fished out a card from his case, He was 
glad she had said this; not through boastfulness 
or vainglory, but simply because in his heart he 
longed to have the chance of seeing her again. 
It seemed to him cruel that they should have 
a just that once, and possibly for that once, 
only. 
She took the card, bade him good-night warmly ; 
and her little active graceful figure was svon lost 
amongst the maze of shrubberies that lined the 
garden-path leading to the house. 

That same night Felix dreamed of bearded 
Germans and fistic encounters. But one bright 
smiling face ever and anon shone forth, and 
broke the combative spell at its most truculent 
stage, filling his soul with gladness. 

The next morning, however, the old gricf became 
paramount. There was his Civil Service Exami- 
nation staring him pitilessly in the face, and 
sternly reminding him thut this was no time for 
idle dreaming, but for hard work. He sat down 
to his unattractive task, and beeaine wholly 
absorbed in his studies. Discouraged but not 
vanquished by the formidable list of subjects to 
Le mastered in a very limited space of time, 
Felix toiled on steadily, undisturbed. In the 
afternoon, the servant brought in a eard. ‘If 
you please, sir, a gentleman has called to sce 

pou? 

‘Called to see me 2? 

Felix glanced at the name: Alfred Morrison. 

‘Morrison, Morrison?’ he thought. ‘I knew 
a Morrison once at school. Cun it be the same? 
~—Ask the gentleman up,’ he said to the attend- 
ant. 

A rather diminntive, carefully dressed person- 
age, jovial and saucy in looks, and about the same 
aye as Felix Dean, entered the room, 

The two recognised each other at once. 

‘Why, it is Dean after all!’ said the new-comer, 
holding out his hand effusively, ‘7 thought there 
couldn’t be two Felix Deans going about.’ 

‘Morrison! So it ia, to be sure! Tow on 
earth did you manage to rout me out here? 

‘In a very simple manner, my dear boy, My 
sister, whom you inet last night, gave me your 
address, My visit here was partly at her request, 
to thank you for your timely help; and’ I’m 
delighted to have stumbled across an old school 
chum as well? 

‘What! are you—your sister’s—brother? ex- 
claimed Felix, fairly taken aback at this unex- 
pected recognition. ‘I’m awfully glad to meet 
you again, old fellow,’ 

The two sat down, and joyfully renewed the 
huks of on early and fast friendship, severed as 
most school friendships are, by time and diversity 
of pursuits in after-life. Allred Morrison had been 
in the same ‘form’ as Felix at the big proprietary 
scholastic establishment in Slowcester, and their 
relations had ever been those of close chumship. 
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They naturally questioned each other as to their 
careers, Morrison was filling a humble yet, as 
a step to something better, an_ important situation 
in a government office ; and Felix soon explained 
to his friend how and under what circumstances 
he found himself in London. 

‘So youre going up for the Control, are you?’ 
said Alfred Morrison. ‘Well, I wish you every 
luck and a first place in the lists.’ 

‘Thanks; but I’m afraid it’s rather late in 
the day. I’ve been putting off things till there 
isn’t the ghost of a chance now. shall get 
ploughed horribly, and disgust my poor old 
governor. I mean to have a try, though; I shall 
work morning, noon, and night for the next 
fortnight.’ 

‘You'll have to leave a blank this evening, 
for I’m going to ask you to come and dine with 
us at home ; just a cosy ay, affair, no strangers. 
The governor will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance.’ 

he ullurement was a powerful one; but Felix 
felt himself in duty bound to resist. He pleaded 
the urgency of his work, 

‘Rubbish !’ said Alfred Morrison with a knowing 
wink. ‘Don’t let that prey upon your mind ; 

owl pass right enough; I'll answer for that. 

‘m not going to take any refusal with regard 
to this evening ; and won’ somcbady be pleased ! 
She talked of nothing else except you, this 
morning at breakfast. Why, Dean, you’re coming 
out as a hero of a romance in first-rate style !’ 

Felix would fain have continued to excuse him- 
self, as he felt too much concerned about his 
preparation for the examination to indulge in 
rencweil idleness, 

‘Qh, but you must come, old fellow,’ said 
Alfred ; ‘and I'll tell you what Pll do if you'll 
let me. I’ve been through the grind myself, 
and know what it is. I think, therefore, J can 
give you some useful hints. If yon give this 
night to us, therefore, I will come to you every 
alternate night till the exam., and “coach” you. 
What do you say to that?” 

Felix admitted that he had been seriously 
thinking of employing some such help, but it 
was the fag-end of the session, and his purse 
was light, and he could hardly sce his wuy to 
the expense. But he would gladly accept of an 
old friend’s help ; and as a proof of, his gratitude, 
would devote that cvening to him and _ his 
friends. 

During the rest of the time before his day of 
trial, Felix worked like a negro slave, Strong- 
bodied, clear-headed, and with tremendous staying 
powers, he, with the most useful help of Alfred, 
made the very utmost of the brief period that 
remained, As he went on too, he felt that 
he was gaining lost ground very fast. At 
school, his intellect3al capacities had been by no 
means of an insignificant calibre, and he fonnd 
his task one of no such great difficulty after all. 
The list of subjects, once hopelessly formidable, 
became ‘small by degrees and beautifully Jess,’ 
till within two days of the one fixed for the 
competitive examination, he knew himself suff- 
ciently strong to do good battle. 

He had found time also to pay a visit to the 
Morrisons, and to pass a delicious hour with 
Amy—an hour fraught with results in which 
Cupid played no unimportant part. | 
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On the day previous to the contest, he shut 
up every book, and pulled. himself together by 
a good healthy march, miles away into the 
country. The oldest and most experienced 
‘coach’ could not have suggested to any- 
thing more sensible. 
_ The momentous hour came, and Felix walked 
into the big rooms at Pislingion openly and 
frankly, with the air of one who meant to win 
if he could, but by fair and square means. 

*Now for success—and, Amy!’ That is what 
Felix Dean said, when the papers were handed 
to him. They seemed to have been made up 
by a charmed hand, so well did they lie within 
the sange of his knowledge. His good luck 
continued throughout the examination, and he 
rose at last confident that he had done well. It 
was not without a fecling of gratitude to Amy’s 
brother that he made this acknowledgment to 
himself; and it was not without a sense of 
pity that he glanced round at the rows of 
young fellows like himself, poring over their 
desks—pale, earnest, and thoughtful students 
many of them too—youths of all stationa, and 
from aj] corners of our sea-girt isle—English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, all eagerly struggling 
for ten vacant appointments ! 

A fortnight or so after, Charles Bevan, who 
was greatly interested, called Felix’s attention 
to the published list of successful candidates in 
the Times. 

Cool to the last, Felix took it up carelessly, 
and began to read. His name appeared third / 

‘Got it, by Jove!’ shouted Bevan, delighted 
beyond expression, ‘ Hurrah !’ 


In time, the young official in Tier Majesty’s 
Control Department, with the full consent of 
everybody concerned, took unto himself some. 
body as a fair little official in his own Domestic 
Control Department. It need searcely be stated 
that the somcbody was Amy Morrison, and that 
Felix more than once blessed his happy stars 
for bringing him the Hampstead Road adventure ; 
for without his renewed acquaintance with Amy’s 
brother, which was thus ameey enough brought 
about, he might never have held an appointment 
in a government office, 











ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Mons than a year ago reference was made in 
this Journal (No, 874) to the proposed institu- 
tion of a Royal Colleze of Music, having for 
its object the education of persons evincing 
apecial aptitude for music, but unable to bear 
he whole expense of their education. The 
roposal originated in a petilion presented by 
the Prince of Wales to the Queen, praying Her 
Majesty to grant a Chartcr of Incorporation for 
the Te ree indicated, and giving a brief history 
of the efforts made in the same direction by the 
establi-hment in 1875 of the National Trainin 
Schoul for Music, at Kensington Gure (Sou 
Kensington), of which the Duke of Edinburgh 
—himself an accomplished musician—was Preai- 
dent. 
This 
by the Heir-ap 
has now taken definite sha 
Incorporation for a Royal 


raiseworthy proposal, thus inaugurated 
if grid bis illustrious brothera, 
e, and a Charter of 
ollege of Music has 
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been pores and laid before the Privy Council. 
The Frince of Wales has graciously accepted the 
office of President of the new College; and in 
this capacity he recently called together in 
London a large body of gentlemen, representative 
of the counties and towns of England and Scotland, 
dignitaries of the church, and other religious and 
educational bodies, to aid him in what he described 
as ‘the promotion of a truly national object, by 
obtaining contrilutions for the Royal Cullege 
of Music.” The principal resolution embodying 
this object was moved by the Duke of Hdin- 
burgh ; and the Prime Minister, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and other distinguished personages, 
took part in the proceedings. At the conclusion 
of the meeting a very Iarye sum of money was 
subscribed for the endowment of the College. 

The purposes to be served by the Royal College 
of Music were stated by the Prince of Wales with 

reat clearness in his opening speech. It was 
lesired, he said, that those to whom nature had 
bountifully given a good car fur music, or a good 
voice, but to whom she had been niggardly in 
worldly fortunes, should be sought out in their 
obscurity, and given the opportunity of distinction 
by facilities for a proper course of training, He 
laid stress upon the combination in the new 
College of two systems of instruction—a system 
of gratuitous education on the one hand, and of 
musical education paid for by those who were 
not upon the foundation, For both classes the 
teaching ond rewards would be the same. 
Another feature was that of including in the 
College scheme the instruction of those who did 
not intend to make music a profession, The 
smallest number of scholars worthy to constitute 
a foundation fur the College would be one hun- 
dred, of whom fifty should have their education 
free, and fifty should he maintained as well as 
educated. The latter would be selected by 
competition throughout the United Kingdom. 
A system of examination would be organised by 
which, in every town and in every village, oppor- 
tunities might be afforded of participating in the 
College instruction. Only let emient ability 
be found in the village choir, and the promising 
pupil would be brought to London for full oppor- 
tunities of advancement. It was estimated that 
eighty pounds a year would be required for eath 
pupil who had to be educated and maintained, 
and forty pounds a year for each who had only 
to be educated. He hoped that the public libe- 
tality would grant him means to found at least 
two fellowships, in order that rising musicians 
on receiving their education might not be tempteil 
to sacrifice their aspirations and their art to the 
necessity of immediately earning means for their 
own support. 

It is impossible to doubt the success of a 
movenient which has been so auspiciously in- 
augurated, and which aims at the accomplish- 
ment of so praiseworthy an object. It must 
also be matter of congratulation to the country 
that the leader and oryaniser of the movement’ 
should be the Prince of Wales, who, while shut 
out by constitutional barriers from participation 
in many pursuits open to others Jess exalted, is 
thus lending the influence of his high position 
to the advancement of what will so much con- 
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RAIN AT MIDNIGHT, 


O mipyicurT Rain, 

Heard mid the restlessness of weary pain! 
Thy cadence brings 

Sweet thoughts of peace on ailver-tinted wings, 


In this dim town, 
T hear thy thousand streamlets trickle down: 
Ere thou hast fied, 
Tell me, O Rain! the source where thou hast fed. 


I gee arise 
Bright pearly dewdrops from blue violets’ eyes ; 
I see the mist 
Come from the wood-rill’s ripples, evening-kissed. 


The green fields gleam 

Before me, as to thy sweet rhyme I dream ; 
And birds and flowers 

Are with me in my restless midnight hours, 


More blest than these, 

I feel the fragrance of the summer seas ; 
Along the coast 

T see the never-resting billows tost. 


Lying bere still, 

Thoaghts of the ocean make my sad heart thrill— 
That ocean rife 

With strength and majesty and glorious life, 


Each gem long-sought, 

From dewdrop or from distant waters brought, 
O bonuteons Rain ! 

Thou seatterest for a blessing on the grain. 


Spend and be spent ! 

O gracious Rain! through thee I grow content: 
Thy calm-voiced spell 

Goes decpor in the heart than words can tell, 


Watching through night, 
Many with me await the morning light 
In pain or care, 
Or rapt, it may be, in the trance of prayer, 


To ench, to all, 

Gearing thy rhythmic music softly fall, 
Sweet thoughts may come 

Of Him who by His ways doth lead us home, 


For not one dro 

Falls from the cloud upon the bare hill-top— 
Falls, through dark hours, 

Upon the closed chalice of the flowers ; 


Or on the sca, 
Or on the murmurous thickly-foliaged tree, 
But falle to cherish 
What else would pine and, drooping, sadly perish. 


And shall the tear, 
Shed by the Father's well-loved children here, 
In doubt and pain, 
Fall for a less wise purpose than the Rain? 
a. a. 
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A WORD ON FARMING. 


Wes have been favoured with the following 
communication from one who has had much 
experience as a practical agriculturist, and 
whose remarks on the relation of crops to 
soil, and vice versd, will, we believe, be of value 
to many of our readers. 


There are various things that farmers pre- 
seutly wish for. Most of them desire a reduc- 
tion of rent, better seasons, higher prices for 
farm-produce, and the American ‘anywhere out 
of the world, or at least out of the British market. 
Reduction of rent many have got already ; but 
the necessity for importing foreign grain will 
never grow less till furmers themselves learn to 
‘make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before.’ Better seasons we cannot command ; 
and our only hope is that Meteorological Science 
may in time enable us to foresee with a tolerable 
degree of certainty the kind of seasons that may 
be expected. Higher prices we are not likely 
to have, and nobody wishes for them but the 
farmers; and their wishes in this particular, 
therefore, will not help them out of their 
troubles. What farmers want is not only sun- 
light, but the light of science. A country man 
and a cultivator of the soil, we have all our life 
long associated with farmers, land-agents, and 
landlords, and we unhesitatingly say that the 
present amount of farm-produce taken from the 
soil is not more, and we think less, than two- 
thirds of what it might and ought to be. 

What the farme: wants to know is the geo- 
logical formation on which his farm rests, He 
knows that some soils are naturally fertile and 
others barren. He may have heard that wheat 
demands phosphoric acid ; potatoes, potash ; and 
turnips, lime; but whether he be on trap soil, 
calcareous soil, or, better still, a combination, he 
may not know; but he onght to know. If he 
is on trap, or on a soil having trap for its basis, 
he will know that potatoes will prove a paying 
crop rather than turnips; and that if he is 
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on limestone, turnips will probably form the 
most lucrative crop. If he is on the fertile 
New or Old Red Sandstone, he will know that 
wheat may be grown again and again, with 
artificial help, without the soil being materially 
impoverished. What the average former does 
not know is, the chemical clement or combination 
of elements his land is rich in, and the manurial 
dressings that he ought to apply or withhold. 
Nor does he know what his svil is deficient in, 
and what it therefore rpecially wants. Scores of 
farmers have applied nitrate of soda to land that 
had an inexhaustible supply of soda, and while 
thus throwing away their money, have condemned 
artificial manures! Hundreds have land that is 
infertile simply because soda is absent, or present 
in deficient quantities ; and they yet fail to apply 
it, Lime is continually being added to land 
that has enough in itself; other lands want it so 
badly that they produce poor crops and grasses 
of inferior nutritive value, only wanting lime to 
be mede productive and have their produce 
changed, Almost all soils contain more silica 
than will ever be removed, yet landlords insist 
~—and farmers consent—that straw, which in the 
market would bring money to its owner's purse, 
shall be rotted into a manure of no particular 
value ! 

What the farmer wants to know is the chemistry 
of the plants he grows; the animals he feeds, and 
the fools they eat; the soil he cultivates, and 
the manures he uses. It is, for instance, a sad 
waste of capital to apply nitrate of soda to plants 
that require potash; or potash to plants that 
want lime; or phosphoric acid where it may 
already exist. It is failing to make the most 
of everything, to feed hard-working horses on 
fattening foods, while their muscles starve; and 
full-fleshed fattening beasts on highly nitrogenous 
food, instead of on food that would cause a rapid 
gain in weight. 

Farmers, landlords, and lend-agents need to 
learn that plants take only mineral matters and 
nitrogen fra’. the soil, and therefore need only 
these added, to maintain them in continued and 
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increasing fertility. It is a tremendous and a 
costly mistake to imagine that the carbon, the 
hydrogen, and oxygen which constitute the bulk 
of all crops, come from the soil, or constitute 
property when buried in it. It might help 
the landlord’s rent, and leave a balance for the 
farmer's pocket, if they could be brought to under- 
stand that the carbon comes wholly, or practically 
so, from the carbonic acid which exists in the 
air in sufficient shone small quantity, and which 
is being as continua iy extracted from the air by 
the waving cornfields and the towering forest 
trees, as it is as constantly being restored from 
every decaying a substance, from every fire, 
every furnace, and every lung. The hydrogen 
and oxygen the plants find in water; and the 
carbon of the rotting straw, though it adds humus 
to the soil, furnishes it with no plant-food. In 
short, the burying of straw is a most unprofitable 
business ; yet the landlord insists on it, because 
he believes he secures the return of the more 
valuable part of what the crops remove. As a 
matter of fact, that goes, never to return, in the 


ain. 
a The wealth of every landlord consists in the 

rticular minerals his estate affords; and the 
farmer as truly works up and removes the min- 
eral wealth, as docs the lessee of a coal-seam, 
a bed of paraffin shale or a vein of iron 
ore. The idea that land-wealth consists in 
the amount of the farmyard manure in the 
soil, and that the land would be useless and 
valueless if it were gone, is a mistake that im- 
poverishes the nation to the extent of millions 
yearly. Land-wealth consists partly of the 
various salts on which plants feed, and this 
depends on the geological constitution of the 
soll, The amount of plant-food available on any 
given soil is very small; and whether soil is 
naturally poor or rich in this plant-food depends 
on whether the soil contains—locked up in the 
grains of rock of which oll soils are composed— 
much or little sustenance for plants ; and whether 
what it does contain can be readily liberated by 
cultivation, exposure to the elements, or dissolved 
out by the acids in the soil, or the acids which the 
roots of plauts secrete. The yearly amount thus 
liberated is all a farmer can take from the soil ; 
hence it is a great mistake to suppose that par- 
ticular ways of crop ping permancntly inmpoverish 
soil, Unless what the soil is deficient in be put 
there by the farmer, he, rather than the landlord, 
will be made poor. ‘Condition’ is only tempor- 
ary enrichment; hence a poor soil cannot be 
permanently enriched. 

Till the landlord has ascertained by chemical 
analysis the amount his soil contains of potash, 
phosphoric acid, lime, soda, magnesia, and the 
other less important elements found in plants, 
he will never exactly know the letting sane of 
his farms. And not, till then, will he be able 
to say to his tenant what manures must be 
bought and what crops raised ; neither till then, 
will the farmer know what he is buying, nor be 
able to lease 1 farm on sound commercial prin- 
ciples, Till then, he will never know what to 
buy and what to raise; for he will hardly be 
sure whether his land can grow potatoes con- 
tinuously, or grain continuously, or whether the 
old-fashioned rotation will suit best. 

Farmers and landlords generally require to learn 
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that on large breadths of land, corn may be grown 
profitably at a minimum of ad rar pe because only 
a few’ substances need to be applied artificially, the 
soil furnishing the rest. Above all, they need to 
learn that what is carried off in the grain cannot 
be returned to the soil in the straw, They need 
to know that phosphoric acid, potash, lime, &. 
have been for generations carried awa and 
never returned ; and that superphosphate of lime, 
sulphate of potash, and nitric acid, in small 
wantities, along with the waste products of the 
arm, would in ever so many cases restore what 
has been taken awny, much better and more 
economically than by the application of straw- 
manure, which simply means the destruction 
of straw. The straw furnishes chiefly what the 
soil is in all probability already rich in—silica. 
It follows then, that the money which stable- 
keepers in towns, paper-manufacturers, &, pay 
over to the Dutchman for straw, might be 
divided between the landlord and the farmer, to 
the advantage of both; and their want of know- 
ledge alone prevents the consummation of this 
desirable state of matters. Then the landlord’s 
rents would go up, and the farmer’s capital 
increase, thus eoabling the former to work im- 
provements which now stand over, The farmer 
would be able to furnish abundance of the plant- 
food wanted, and so secure better crops—thus 
profiting doubly. 

‘Waste not, want not,’ is a trite and forcible 
expression which is in the mouth of every one, 
As a nation, we are guilty of a frightful amount 
of waste. The farmer and the whole nation want 
the sewage—which now abominably pollutes our 
rivers, which generates disease-raising germs in the 
sewer-pipes, and frequently makes victims of men 
—turned upon our half-barren fields, in order to 
change them into fields of the greatest fertility. 
Dried clay and charred peat not only deodorise 
but render altogether innoxious any unpleasant- 
ness possessed by sewage, and in themselves are 
valuable improvers of soil. Many soils pay badly 
for want of clay in their body to hold the applied 
manurial matter—the sand allowing the rain to 
wash it out. What better manure or permanent 
improver could any one invent than clay-treated 
sewage? Much clay land is ill to work because 
of its adhesiveness—what better corrective could be 
invented than charred peat? Moreover, sewage 
contains the very matters which our fields want ; 
that of which they have been so long robbed ; 
and for want of which, they are below a proper 
standard of fertility ; the very essence of grain, 
and in great part formed from it. 

Till science and economy go hand in hand in 
farming, it will never pay ; with these, no farmer 
need fear pmpeuibian, and the landed interest 
will again look up. The present state cannot 
continue, for it is not paying. A better state 
of things must ensue, for it, though on far too 
small a scale, is paying even now; and continued 
adversity will cause the farmers and landlords to 
adopt a system they could once, but cannot now, 
afford to neglect. 

The farming interest demands a Minister of 
Agriculture, and the establishment of Agricultural 
Colleges to impart a scientific education in the 
principles of agricultural chemistry, At present, 
there are few schools for farmers’ and landlords’ 
sons; hence the landed interest, and still more the 
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nation, suffers, New land-laws may be needed ; {encountered Mary, standing at the door with a 
security from the ravages of game is needed ; | candle in her hand, ‘Mr Search,’ she whispered. 


freedom of contract; free trade in land and in 
farm-produce is needed ; but above all, and beyond 
all, farmers and landlords need ‘more light.’ 
Free trade in land means much more in reality 
than it does in the mouths of those who repeat 
a mere parrot cry. 

The light shines now that would guide British 
agriculture into a profitable course, but only a 
few walk in it. 
to gather from books* which deal with agricul- 
tural science—and these are plentiful—the know- 
ledge that ought to be spread broadcast by 
teachers; and when once he fnows his wants, 
his wishes will be listened to, and the necessary 
alterations in the law will in all human proba- 
bility be granted. 








VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XIIL—‘ THAT COIN IS MARKED, SAID 
HIRAM SERIOUSLY ; ‘I SHAN’ TAKE ANOTHER.’ 


Hrrast went back to work, and plotted all day 
how to force Fortune to his own pattern, and 
thought of many ways, though none of them 
seemed to answer. In his studies of the daily 
papers, he came again and again upon the phrase, 
‘Plans and particulars sent free on application ;’ 
and as an exumple of the direction his thoughts 
continually took, I give the scheme which this 
suggested to him. ‘S’posin’ now,’ said ITiram to 
himeelf, hanging behind his ’bus, and turning 
this fancy over, ‘I was to take a bureau, and make 
a list of every one of these coons, and send a 
letter to each of ’em.—“Srarca & Co.’s Adver- 
tising Ofice.—Mister. Be so good as send to us 
in future all plans and particulars of sales by your 
noted firm.—Yourn truly, Hiram K. Ssarcu & 
Co.” Reckon theer’s a thousand on ‘em. That 
takes five pound to post ’em all, One expense 
an’ done with. Reckon, again, theer’s an average 
of one sale a day, an’ each packet weighs four 
ounces, what with postin’-bills, auctioneers’ cata- 
logues, an’? wrappers. That’s two hundred ayn’ 
fifty pound-weight; fifteen hundred pound-weight 
a week. Sell it for waste to the paper-mills at 
a farthin’ a pound—that’s a trifle over thirty 
shillin’ a weck, English money.’ Having com- 
nleted this calculation, Hiram smiled. Shinty 
shillin’ a week. That’s so. An’ when you've 
cleared your expenses, if you do, you uir pro-vided 
for by a government which is proud to recognise 
financial talent. Pro-vided for, say at Portland 
or some other ckally attractive quarters, for at 
least five years, No: my inventive young friend ; 
we will not perform in that partic’lar show.’ 

But there was no possible financial enterprise 
in the direction of which Hiram did not at one 
time or another cast his thoughts. 

A week after the holiday, he went home to his 
ri aa at the usual hour, and was surprised to 
find a light in two of the front windows. Enter- 
ing with a presentiment of evil on his mind, he 

* Tho following aro examples of works which may 
with advantage be consulted: Johnston's Agricultural 
Chemistry ; Manures, how to make, buy, and use them ; 
and Professor Tanner's First Principles of be re, 





eanwhile, it is for farmers’ 


‘Hiram,’ he seid, correcting her lightly, though 
he could see that some trouble weighed upon her. 
— _ ’s the matter?’ 

‘I sat up to see you,’ she said hesitating) 
‘to ask vik ae oy 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said Hiram, taking the candle 
in his hand-—‘'To ask me’ 

‘Oh, Mr Search,’ she whispered, in such evident 

distress that it pained him to see it, ‘I scarcel 
know how to you. You have been so good, 
and we have tried your kindness so often’—— 
f Mary,’ said Hiram, putting his arm round her 
waist, ‘don’t you lose my respect for you. I 
won't have you talkin’ nonsense. You air naturally 
the wisest as well as the prettiest little gell in 
London, an’ I don’t want you to full into any 
ridic’lousnesses.~Now, my dear.’ 

‘Hiram,’ she began again—and he, with a nod 
of bright approval and a little pressure of the arm 
which encircled her waist, bent down to listen— 
‘mother is ill, ola ed 

‘Dear, now !? said Hiram gently, drawing her 
nearer to him. 

‘We are so miserably poor, just now!’ said 
the girl, speaking softly still, but with difficulty 
through her fast-rising tears. ‘The doctor 
ordered quinine wine and beef-tea,’ 

‘Did he, now?’ asked Hiram, patting the wet 
cheek. 

‘And I had to pawn o jackct and some other 
things to get them ; and now they are gone ; and 
I have no more money, and nothing left to 
take’ 

‘My darlin’? said Hiram pitifully. 

‘And will you, she whispered, sobbing still, 
"let us have the weck’s rent in advance, this once ? 
I am so ashamed to ask you’—she would have 
drawn away from him; but his arm restrained 
her—‘you have been so good and generous ever 
since you came.’ 

‘Now, now, now,’ suid Hiram, patting the wet 
cheek again, ‘I wish I was a millionaire; but 
I ain't. You wait a minute, an’ I'll be down 
again.’ He left her, and mounted the staira with 
long silent strides, and returned in a few minutes 
with a lean chamois leather puree. ‘It’s only 
nine shillin’? said he mournfully ; ‘Lut I shail 
have more by-aw’-by.’ He placed his hand above 
her lips, when she would have thanked him.: 
‘You just leave a note for ine, if you should want 
me in the mornin’.—How long has she been 
ailin’?’ 

‘Ever since the day we went out together, the 
girl answered. 

‘Mebbe a bit tired, said Hiram soothingly.— 
‘Don’t you fret, my pretty. Amn if you want 
anythin’, ask me fur it, an’ if I can get it, you 
shall have it; an’ if you don’t, I’ll never forgive 
you, not if rr wos to love me all your lifetime 
as well as I love you.—An’ that, added Hiram 
to himself, ‘you never will, because why on airth 
should you?’ He left her there with a kiss, 
and mounted again to his own room, where, by 
the light of a single dim candle, he sat solemnly 
down at a, emall grecn-painted deal table, and 
surveyed ar fie in an oblong mirror some eight 
inches by siz. It was not vanity which taught 











him thus to gaze upon himself. ‘'Tain’t your 
face an’ figger, Hiram, my Jad, that makes the 
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little cling to you, you fortoocitous con- 
oe dissivantageows’ ansioniical circum- 
stances! ‘Wall, that’s a pretty phrase, I vow, 
an’ it has the merit o’ bein’ fairly descriptive. 
Yes, sir. It pokes you up in the identical cave 

u live in. You air a fortooitous concourse of 
disadvantageous anatomical circumstances. That, 
sit, is your personal ticket. An’ yet, Hiram, he 
continued, laying down the mirror, and rubbing 
his lean cheek thoughtfully with the tips of his 
fingers, ‘it ain’t the pretticst men as the best 
gells care for. No, sir. Grit tells. An’ Hiram, 
you’re takin’ noo responsabililies, an’ grit is 
‘wanted. Now I tell you, sir, an’ I tell you 
straight, that if theer is in your ugly figger one 
soft place, it’s got to be macadam’d; fur I am 
not goin’ to let that poor little creetur mire her 
feet by walkin’ over any swampy spots in you. 
That may be figgerative ; but my meanin’s clear, 
You air not a sentimental party, Hiram, an’ so 
fur as I know you, you never wrote a set o’ 
verses in your life; but you know as well as I 
do, theer’s nothin’ in the world, no blessin’ in 
it, like a good woman's love. An’ how you got 
it, I dunno, but got it you have. Take care of it; 
be worthy of it, Hiram, an’ your personal appear- 
ance will not count. An honest man, if he’s as 
ornery-lookin’ as Zebedee Pitman, can give Apoller 
pints, an’ then knock chunks off him,” And with 
this moral reflection, Hiram beyan slowly and 
gravely to disrobe, and in a few minutes was 
sound asleep. 

There was no note for Hiram in the morning ; 
but he wrote and left upon the kitchen table a 
smal] missive, asking that. news of the paticnt’s 
progress should be left for him at night. Just 
three words answered this, ‘Mother is better,’ 
written in a thin hand, upon a scrap of letter- 

aper; but in the very dead and hollow of the 
slowing night, Hiram, always a light sleeper, was 
awakened by a creaking sound ; and sitting up- 
right in the dark, listened. Light footsteps went 
hastily to and fro, and were lost on the carpeting 
of the lower room. Then Hiram heard a voice 
groaning ; and having struck a light, he hurried 
on his clothes, and went out to see what was 
the matter. Mary, with a scared face, was 
coming up the stair when she caight sight of 
him. 

‘Is she worse?’ he asked, ‘You want a 
doctor. ‘Tell me where he lives?? Armed with 
the doctor's address, he was away at full speed, 
rang up the medical man, and brought him 
home, The doctor kept a small Giepeunry in a 
poor and crowded neighbourhood, ‘Poverty and 
sickness were so common in his locality that 
he had grown somewhat hard, 

‘My fee? he said, os they walked together, ‘is 
five shillings’ 

‘Very well,’ said Hiram sadly. 

*T can’t afford,’ said the poor medico, ‘to come 
for Jess at such a time of night” 

‘Very well? said Hiram again; and they 
walked on in silence through the sleeping streets, 
Reaching the house, Hiram opened the door with 
his latchkey, and sat down in the darkness of the 
lower room to wait. In a few minutes, he heard 
the medical man descending, and went into the 
narrow hell, faintly illumined by a street lamp, 
to meet him. ‘How is she?’ 

‘Come with me,’ was the answer, ‘and I will 





give you a mixture.’ Again they passed into the 
streets together, ‘Relatives of yours? asked the 
doctor as they walked, nodding his head back- 
wards towards the house. 

‘No, said Hiram; ‘I’m only a lodger there. 
How is she ?? 

‘It’s a gone case, I should say,’ returned the 
doctor. ‘There’s’ just a chance for her, and 
that’s all’ 

Hiram made no answer; and they reached the 
dispensary in silence ; and there, from his meagre 
store of drugs, the doctor made up the best pre- 
scription his means allowed. ‘Five shillings,’ he 
said, as he handed the bottle to Hiram. 

‘Keep that till I bring the money to you,’ 
said the ‘bus conductor, detaching his imitation 
gold chain from his waistcoat, and drawing forth 
the showy cheap aluminium or oroide watch, ‘I 


haven't got it with me’ The doctor took it 
reluctantly and with some grumbling; and 
Hiram sped away with the medicine, police 


officer louked suspiciously at him as he raced 
along; but, reflecting probably on his own in- 
ability to compete with Hiram’s lengthy legs, 
forbore to pursue him. Running all the way, 
Hiram burst breathless into the street he lived 
in; and there, lest his hurried footsteps should 
disturb the Pesient, subdued his haste and walked 
on tiptoc. Having given up the medicine, he 
whispered; ‘I shall be in the kitchen if you 
want me ;’ and before the girl had time to re- 
monstrate, he was gone. He sat alone in the 
darkness, thinking, until the house had drop 
once uure into midnight stillness, and at last 
fell uncomfortably to sleep, awaking every now 
and again with great nods, which seemed almost 
to shake him from his chair. At the usual 
hour, he lit the fire, guessing the time by the 
look of the outside air, performed all the small 
houschold duties he had taken upon himself, 
and went out. The morning was raw and foggy, 
and as the day went on, the fog deepened. at 
anxieties grew so, that at mid-day, finding a 
temporary substituic, and promising him payment 
for his services, he leaded illness, and went home 
again, and heard worse news than ever of the 
ora Going to his own room, he opened a 
ittle drawer, and taking out o small bag, made 
search within it until he found, in a corner, 
amongst odds and ends of thread and a score of 
buttons of various patterns, the half-sovereign 
which Gerard Lumby had given him, carefully 
treasured until now. 

‘I don't like parting with it, he murmured as 
he turned it over. ‘If I’d ha’ spent it in a 
racket of any sort, I should ha’ felt like flyin’ 
in the face o’ Providence. But it’s a good cause 
—an’ yet I don’t like spar with it.’ Suddenly 
his face brightened ; and putting the coin carefully 
in his pocket, he left the house, and walked the 
strects, with curious glances at the sho -windows 
and the signs, blurred with the fog. Coming at 
last to a pawnbroker’s, he entered, pushed aside 
a swinging-door, and found himself in a wooden 
box with a counter before him, 

‘What do you want?’ asked the boy behind the 
counter. 

‘What will you give me on that?’ asked Hiram, 
producing the sovereign and laying it on 
the counter. 

‘Why, wodder yer a talkid about?’ asked the 





onritiar 
boy, who was probably of Hebraic extraction. 
*That’s half a thick-ud, Get out!’? He said this 
playfully, os if in response to a humorous over- 
ture, 

But Hiram’s face was grave. ‘That’s a half 
8 sovereign,’ he said solemnly ; ‘worth ten shillin’, 
ain’t it? What will you lend on it? I wouldn't 
part with that coin for five pound. It’s all the 
money I've got, an’ I want to realise on it; an’ 
when I can get it back, I shall come for it.’ 

‘Are yer id eardest?’ asked the boy.—Hiram 
nodded with funeral solemnity.—' All right,’ said 
the boy, with his beady Jewish eyes a-glitter. 
‘Nine shillings. —Hiram nodded again.—‘ What’s 
yer dame?’ 

‘Hiram Kysarchichus Search,’ responded the 
client gravely. 

‘What?? said the boy.—Hiram repeated it— 
‘Here, said the boy, pushing the pawn-ticket and 
the pen across the counter, ‘Write it dowd 
yerself.’ 

Hiram wrote it in a clerkly hand; and the 
boy, having demanded and received a halfpenny 
for the ticket, handed over nine shillings, and 
the transaction was complete. 

‘That coin is marked,’ said Hiram seriously. 
*T shan’t take another.’ 

The boy turned it over, and looking sideways 
at Hiram out of the corners of his eyes, passed 
his thumb and finger across each side of it. 
His trained and cunning touch detected the mark ; 
and fixing a watchmuker’s glass to his eye, he 
read, ‘G. 1. ta H. K. 8? 

‘All right,’ said he, folding it into a little 

arcel, and tossing it into a drawer, after pinning 
1t to its ticket duplicate. 

Hiram then left the shop, and again made hia 
way to the dispensary, where, the doctor being at 
that time abroad, he left word for him to follow 
on his return. Jt wus already late in the evening 
when the doctor again reached the house. He 
spent but a brief time in the sickroom, and then 
descending, took Hiram by the sleeve and drew 

} him into the street, where the fog drove in visible 
billows across the bleared flicker of the lamps. 

‘It will be all over in a few honrs, he said. 
‘She asked me, and I told her so, There is some- 
body she wants to sec, and I have sent her 
daughter to her. Have you got the five shillings? 
—Thank you. Here’s the watch. Ishan’t charge 
for this visit, because I’ve not been able to No 
anything, I shall come round to make out the 
certificate in the morning” It was an everyday 
matter with him, and practice had taught him 
en outer hardness. 

Hiram went back to the little front room, 
and sat there until Mary came down. ‘My dear,’ 
he said, ‘you must get a nurse’? He drended what 
he knew was coming, und could not bear to think 
of the helpless girl alone at such a time. 

‘Our next-door neighbour is a nurse,’ said the 
girl ‘I can ask her to come in. But I want 
to ge to Fleet Street. My—my father lives there, 
an mother says she must see him.’ 

‘You call in the nurse, while I go to Fleet 
Street,’ said Hiram. ‘Give me the number.’ 

She gave him fall instructions; and he set 
out, and remembering the doctor's words, ‘It will 
be all over in a few hours’ he leaped into a 
cab, forgetful of his scanty store of money, and 
drove hastily. came the interviews already 
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chronicled, and then the silent watches of the 
night ; and for Hiram in his loneliness, and 

A pe Saicken watch, as a de in 
is sleep, with every sing second the wi 
and eat of Chennutanes shot in and out, fo 
not one of the three had any knowledge of the 
web which Time’s swift shuttle was weaving. 





PROCRASTINATION, 


Taere is a standard work of English literature 
which, though deservedly popular with our grand- 
fathers, has been but little read by a later genera- 
tion. We allude to Young's Night Thoughts, a 
poem of sustained merit, in which the philosophic 
student cannot fail to find a mine of suggestive- 
ness, If the book be new to him, he will pro- 
bably smile, and be reminded of the individual, 
unread in Shakspeare, who, taken to see one of his 
plays, declared it was all made up of quotations; 
for such a reader will find in the Night Thoughts 
many a line, many a a that has taken deep 
root in the English language as an expressive 
familiar_quotation, Not every one who talka of 
‘Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ knows 
whence the passage is taken; and perhaps fewer 
persons still credit Dr Young with the true and 
pithy saying that ‘ Procrastination is the thief of 
‘Time.’ Yet the line is imbedded like a gem in 
his poem. 

How true that saying is, we rarcly find appreci- 
ated by youthful minds; and yet procrastination 
—the putting off till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day—is one of the most fatally bad habits 
the young can acquire, When the thing to be 
done has been fully considered, and a clear deci- 
sion arrived at, nothing remains but to fix on the 
right time for action, and if, as often happens, that 
right time is the ‘now,’ the wise man acts promptly, 
does the decd, whatever it may be, without further 
parley, and very often is able to throw the whole 
affair behind him, and so have his energies free 
for fresh tasks, But the procrastinator talks of 
‘plenty of time,’ of ‘by-and-by ;’ or if pressed, 
maybe of ‘to-morrow’—that to-morrow which is 
ever a morsel of the veiled future which no human 
being can have any certainty about, but which is 
pretty sure to bring with itself its own burden of 
cares and duties, 

It is hardly too strong an assertion to declare 
that no decided procrastinator was ever really 
successful in life. Perhaps if he belongs to the 
limited band of people who are independent 
of active employment, the habitual procrastinator 
may seem a comparatively harmless and inoffen- 
sive person. His affairs are so amall, that we 
aro apt to think that he cannot greatly injure 
others or himeelf; but even he sometimes frets 
bis friends by delays and neglect and unpune- 
tuality, which act as clogs on the social wheel ; 
and a lile that seems to have no higher purpose 
than to get over time, can hardly be cousidercd 
a happy ©: successful one, 

But a vast multitude of persons are so con- 
stituted, that the habit of procrastinution early 
acquired and long continued, or its opposite, 


that of promy’ action, will make all the differ. 
ence between partial failure and real success in 
person. 

eelf'; 


life. Observe, how ‘unlucky’ the dilato 
is often considered, or at anyrate considers 
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while the truth is the ill luck can five times 
ont of six be clearly traced to his own neglect 
of opportunities and to his needless delaya. He 

ad a certain letter of introduction a week in 
his pocket, but finds on delivering it that the 
advantageous post he was seeking has been two 
days filled up. He knows that a friend whom 
he promised to visit for the leave-taking is about 
to go abroad for years; but he puts off the little 
necessary excursion so long, that when at last he 
makes his call, he is told ‘Mr So-and-so sailed 
yesterday; he was expecting you all the week, 
and seemed sorry not to see you.’ 

Worse still is it when the too long delayed 
visit is to some sick friend or relative who has 

ined to behold once more the long absent one. 

ith the old or the seriously ill, it ia a sad thing 
to wait expectantly for a beloved face and not to 
see it ; and very terrible is the recollection of the 
one summoned, when his conscience tells him he 
has trifled with time, as he finds that he arrives 
at last just too late. He can find small comfort 
in the excuses he makes to himself: ‘I never 
thonght the illness was eo serious;’ ‘I never 
thought that the end was so near, 

It is impossible to read history and biography 
without being struck by the momentous issues 
which have been decided by prompt action or need- 
Jess delay. It is said that the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. and his Queen would in all probability have 
escaped from France had not Marie Antoinette 
waited for some jewels to be packed, and so 
delayed the starting for that little journey which 
resulted in their arrest at Varennes, Who can 
tell how different the history of Europe might 
have been, had that jewel-packing been left alone ! 

Corporate bodies—nations even—are as apt to 
procrastinate as individuals, putting off the execu- 
tion of measures, the expediency of which has 
been fully acknowledged, from time to time, till 
the recipients of ‘favours to come’ are often 
‘heart-sick’ from ‘hope deferred.’ ‘He who gives 
promptly gives double,’ says the old Latin proverb 
(Bis dat, qui cito dat), and it certainly applies to 
all cases in which benefits are to be conferred. 
The Yankee advice to be quite sure you are right, 
, and then ‘go ahead,’ is not to be despised. 

The truth is, that little unfulfilled duties are 
like so many stones in our path, hindering and 
obstructing our progress, and not seldom trippin 
us up. How often do we find a plan frustrate 
because some preliminary step, necessary to its 
execution, has been needlessly delayed. On the 
other hand, a seemingly small duty promptly 
fulfilled is often like an acorn that is planted in 
suitable soil. We think little more about it, till 
one day there is a sopling before us, which will 
gre into a sheltering tree by-and-by, Probably 

uties fulfilled at the right time have always a 
germinating power that is at work for our benefit, 
= of which we shall see the results sooner or 

ter. 

We believe it was Madame de Staél who said 
that ‘No more’ was the most mournful phrase in 
the English language; but we think that the 
words ‘Too late’ are eadder still. To be too late— 
when it might have been otherwise—with the 
kind word or kind action which would have com- 
forted the suffering; too late with the word of 
forgiveness that ought to have been spoken long 
ago; too late in acquiring useful knowledge that 
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lay within our grasp; too late in gaining wisdom 
that would have saved us from a multitude of 
errors: what sorrow and remorse may be behind 
the words! ° 

We wonder if Lord Chesterfield felt the sting of 
Dr Johnson’s famous letter to him. The great 
lexicographer had accomplished his task, though 
long years of penury and privation would have 
daunted a weaker spirit. Tord Chesterfield was 
called his patron; and when the Dictionary was 
completed and its author well known, that noble- 
man appeared proud of the title. It was then that 
Johnson wrote: ‘Is not a patron, my Lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for 
life in the water, and when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till 
I am known, and do not want it.’ 

But though ‘Too late’ has a mournful sound, 
like the plaintiveness of a minor chord, there is 
surely an inspiriting trumpet-note of cheerful- 
ness in the proverb, ‘It is never too late to 
mend.’ It is worse than folly to let the mind 
fossilise in its old opinions, if these be erroneous ; 
though there are people who do not see that 
changing an opinion is often only tantamount to 
saying, ‘I am wiser to-day than 1 was yesterday.’ 
Yes ; to mend what is evil as far as we can, is the 
one thing certainly which it is never ‘too late’ to 
do, ‘For want of a nail, the shoe was cast; for 
want of the shoe, the horse went lame ; and so the 
race was lost.’ 

‘A stitch in time saves nine,’ is another homely 
proverb, and one that, by dint of its assonant 
rhyme, clings to the memory. Never should it be 
forgotten by those who are given to procrastina- 
tion. Let them couple it with ‘Never too late to 
mend,’ and taking both sayings to heart, begin a 
new system. They will probably be surprised at 
the happy results, 


SETTING THE SNARES. 
CHAPTER It. 


In common with all fairly educated lads, Arthur 
had heard and read much of the United States ; 
the wonderful progress of the country, its vast 
extent of territory, its ever-swelling population, 
and its great cities. Yet with all this, his excited 
imagination was disappointed at seeing no 
to remind him of the ‘Last of the Mohicans ; 
and when, after a thousand miles or so of 
travel, he stopped at St Louis for a night, he 
wos fairly astounded to find such an enormous 
city so far from the coast, just as busy and 
orderly os on English city. He had secretly 
watched from the windows of the car, in ex- 
ectation of seeing at least a few rattlesnakes ; 
ut not a single one was visible, though during 
the journey through the prairie country a few 
buffaloes were deseried ; while as for the travellers 
by the cars, there was not a trace of any one of 
jooper’s heroes among them all. . 
At last they reached Kansas, to an agent in 
which city Arthur had sent a telegram from New 
York ; and this ¢ was now in waiting for him 
at the station. e agent had been authorised 
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by Mr Holt to furnish Arthur with whatever 
was ne for his equipment, and to give 
him any information and assistance in getting 
forward to the ranche. It was necessary therefore 
that Arthur should stay for at least a day in 
Kansas City, in order to complete these arrange- 
ments. He had still, the agent told him, about 
four or five hundred miles to travel by rail, and 
on arriving at a certain small station on the road, 
a wagon would meet him from Mr Holt’s ranche, 
and ably Mar to his destination. 

On the day following Arthur's arrival in Kansas 
City, he was busily engaged with the agent in 
procuring various commodities and articles of 

onal equipment, agreeable to Mr Holt’s 
instructions ; and among the latter was an article— 
namely, a six-shooter revolver—the necessity for 
which, as impressed upon him MM the agent, gave 
Arthur a somewhat alarming idea of tha nature 
of the country he was now to enter upon. Along 
with the revolver, however, he got, what fully 
restored his equanimity, namely, a rifle, in the 
handling of which he had pleasant anticipations 
of the sport he was likely to enjoy on his uncle’s 
ranche. ‘Towards afternoon, the agent and he 
had completed their work, and Arthur returned 
to his hotel to dine. Thereafter, he went out to 
see the city and its surroundings, and for a time 
was delighted and interested by all the novelty 
of the place and the people; but by-and-by the 
ennui which is almost the inevitable companion 
of a solitary traveller in a strange town, seized 
upon him, and he felt dull and weary enough 
as he sauntered aimlessly through the streets 
after nightfall. 

It was during this aimless saunter that he 
made what he felt to be a ridiculous mistake, 
due, doubtless, to his preoccupied mind. He was 
Haran an hotel or restaurant, and happening to 
look into the entrance as he passed, he met the 
gaze of a man who was stunding behind the 
glass doors. In an instant Arthur’s lethargy was 
gone; he hesitated for a few seconds and then 
peshed the doors apart, and Vo into the hall, 

ere was no one there. alf-a-dozen doors, 


epening upon various parts of the interior, would 
of course have afforded retreat to any one who 
chose to evade him; but his entrance had followed 
so quickly upon his seeing the man, that unless 
the latter had instantaneously taken the alarm, 


he could not have vanished. Yet he had 
vanished ; and why he should do so—why he 
should seek to avoid Arthur at all—what it all 
meant, was inexplicable. 

As Arthur looked around him with a puzzled 
air, a coloured waiter came out from one of 
the further rooms, and seeing a stranger, civilly 
asked him what he wanted. The young man 
felt at a loss to explain why he was there, 
but managed to tell the negro that he thought 
he had seen a gentleman whom he knew, stand- 
pal in the hall The waiter threw open a door, 
and said: ‘Des is de saloon, sah; gentlemen 
come out of hyar and go in hyar. Is de gentle- 
man in dere, sah 9? 

Arthur looked round; but there was no one 
in the spacious saloon reaembling the person he 
sought ; e0, with a few words of excuse, he left 
the place, feeling remarkably ashamed of himself 
for making such a mistake, 

‘I was thinking, he said to himself, ‘of the 


events of the few days I passed in New York; 
but I did not think I was so utterly abeor 
as to fall into such a blunder. Stall, I must 
have seen him! I could have sworn I saw the 
face of Mr Bellar on the other side of that 
glass. I could have sworn to his eyes—to every |! 
feature! Yet he cannot be within a thousand 
miles of this spot.’ 4 
He was quite unable to solve the problem, 
although he thought of little else during the 
evening ; the only tangible and sensible result 
he could arrive at being the too evident con- 
clusion that he had made an excessively stupid 


mistake. 

In the course of the next afternoon, havin 
concluded all business with the agent, he started 
on the last stage of his journey by rail, arriving 
at an early hour next morning ot Big Turkey 
Springs, the place at which the wagon from 

olt’s Ranche was to meet him. is place 
had been spoken of to Arthur, at Kansas, as 
‘Big Turkey Springs City ;’ but, excepting the 
station offices and a few huts close by, possibly 
for the use of the railway servants, he could not 
see a single house. He asked a man, appa- 
rently the solitary porter of the place, who was 
gazing after the departing train, while he 
changed the exhausted plug of tobacco he had 
been chewing, for a fresh one, where the city 
was. 

The man turned slowly round, looked at Arthur 
as he stood by the side of his packages, an ufter 
a moment's deliberation, replied : ‘I reckon yon 
air a stranger out West-—a Britisher, too. Is 
that so}? Arthur replied that he was a Britisher 
aa reckoned; and the man smiled grimly oa he 
continued: ‘I thought so; and being a young 
Britisher, you don’t know a Western city when 
you see it. This is goin’ to be a city, stranger.— 
Air you bound for Squire Holt’s?’ 

‘Yes? replied Arthur, 

‘I guessed as much,’ resumed the man. ‘You 
air waited for. There’s a man with a team 
around here somewhere; he has been waiting—— 
Oh, here he is.’ With this he gave a curious shout, 
which was answered from a little distance ; and 
Arthur saw a man emerge from among some 
trees, ‘That’s the gentleman from Holt’s Banche,’ 
said the porter, moving off with the air of a 
man who had exhausted his interest in the 
matter; and Arthur was left to introduce him- 
self, When this was done, the ‘gentleman’ from 
the ranche eaid ; ‘I guess these are your fixings?’ 
—pointing to Arthur’s luggage. ‘We will a 
couple of the boys to help.’ 

ollowing the man, Arthur found himself in 
a rude path, which led to three or four low 
cottages—‘shanties,’ they were called—-where 
stood a wagon, shaped like a long and very 
narrow box. He judged rightly that this was 
his conveyance. 

His conductor gave a shout; and the ‘boys ra 
who were both. middle-aged men—came out from 
a stable in answer, and in compliance with the 
instructions of the first man, brought round’ 
Arthur’s ‘fixings.’ Then the mules were put to 
the wagon, the driver and Arthur mounted, and 
with no morg words, aes drove away. 

‘How far is it to Mr Holt’s?’ asked Arthur. 

‘About thirteen, or niebbe fourteen mile,’ was 
the reply. 
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‘Ta it near the city—Andrew Jackson City 7’ 
‘Wal—yes, it is, returned the man, after a 
shrewd glance at his questioner, 

‘Is the city a e place?’ 


ursued Arthur, 
with his eye upon Big urkey 8 


prings City, as 


he oa 

‘The place is Inrge enough ; yes, it’s a large 
place,’ said the man. 

There was something so ambiguous in this 
answer, that after a pause, our young traveller 
asked if there were many people in the city. 

‘Wal, no; there ain't,’ ephed the man. ‘But 
you will see for yourself, bimeby.’ 

After a journey of some two hours, or rather 
more, they passed a low but somewhat extensive 
building, evidently o farmhouse from the sur- 
rounding tokens, but differing a good deal from 
the farmhouses of Surrey, 

‘That is Squire Gaisford’s, explained the 
driver; ‘our nearest neighbour. Them ‘doby 
shanties is where his Mexicans live.’ He pointed 
with hig whip to three or four huts, built, it 
appeared to Arthur, of some dark carth, but in 
Reality of huge blocks of clay, dried in the sun, 
and termed adobes, but shortened into ‘doby’ 
in ordinary Western parlance. A woman with 
some children came to the door of one of these 
huis to watch the passing wagon ; her dark hair 
and swarthy features, with the equally swarthy 
children, told her Mexican blood. ese were 
the only persons seen on their journey. 

Soon after, the road crossed a narrow stream, 
climbed a short slope; and Arthur, on arriving 
at the crest of this eminence, saw another low 
but large house, built partly of lugs and partly 
of adobes ; with several large inclosures and sheds 
near, and four or five ‘shanties’ hard by. There 
were “several Mexicans moving about the inclo- 
sures, in which were a number of cattle; and 
altogether, especially after such ao lonely ride, 
the place had a cheerful look. 

‘This is Holt’s Ranche, said the driver. 
‘And here is the euiite hisself’ 

As he spoke, a tall man turned a clump of trees 
and came towards them—an elderly, weather- 
browned, but sinewy and powerful man ; dressed 
in garments which, but for the broad slonched 
hat, would have given hin much the air of an 
English farmer. Yet no farmer at home ever 
carried a gun in the manner which the Squire 
bore his rifle, nor did farmers ot home carry large 
revolvers on their hips in leathern sheaths, 

Our young friend sprang from the wagon, and 
approaching the new-comer, introduced himself 
as Arthur Richmond. 

The Squire, as he was often called, took the 
boy’s hand in his own grip, and looked for a 
moment searchingly and closely into his face. 
‘Well,’ he said at last, as though satisfied with 
his scrutiny, ‘there’s 1 look in your eyes like 
my wife that’s dead; and if you are as good as 
she was, or don’t Caan own face, I will ask 
no more.—This is Holt’s Ranche. You are 
ey and I hope you will find it a happy 

ome, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Thus agreeably received, Arthur felt at once 
at home ; and before long, life at Holt’s Ranche 
began to prove very enjoyable to him, He had 
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his choice of half-a-dozen horses, and was shortly 
initiated by Texas Dick—the man who had driven 
him from the station—in all the mysteries of 
horse-breaking, as that art is practised there on 
the spirited creatures that run wild, though not 
ownerless, upon the prairies. Dick had taken 
quite a liking to Arthur, whom he evidently 
regarded as having been introduced to the ranche 
under his auspices; hence he was willing to 
impert any knowledge in his power to the young 
man, Much of his time was also at first spent 
in riding over the ranche with Mr Holt, receiving 
some explanation as to the character of the soil, 
learning the brands on their cattle ; seeing where 
the range of feeding-ground was; and making 
acquaintance with the various ‘helps’ on the 
tranche, who were chiefly Mexicans, there being 
only two ‘white’ helps besides Texas Dick. Of 
these Jatter, one was an Englishman, the other a 
New Englander. 

Arthur was soon on capital terms with all the 
Tien, although Texas Dick remained his especial 
‘chum.’ He also found, to his surprise, that he 
was apparently popular likewise with the Mexi- 
cans, not only on his own ranche, but on Farmer 
Gaisford’s, and, in fact, for several miles round. 
At first, he thought it was merely the usual 
manner of these people, and spoke to Texas Dick 
on the subject, although with some timidity, 
expecting that grim frontiersman to ridicule his 
vanity. Texas Dick, however, did no such thing. 
He listened to Arthurs account attentively 
enough, then with a grave nod of assent, said : 
‘You air right there, sir-ree; yes. Them Greasers’ 
—-thus he and most of his comrades spoke of the 
Mexicans—‘ they like you; and you will get on 
with them considerable smart. You air the first 
of the white men here that has treated them 
well, and has spoke civil, and the ignorant 
cusses like it, 

‘I suppose they do,’ said Arthur. ‘But why 
is not everybody civil to them?—and why 
does not everybody treat them well? Why do 
not you treat them civilly, Dick? I see that you 
don’t always do it, at anyrate.’ 

‘Wal,’ began the Texan reflectively, and with- 
out the slightest touch of irritation in his voice— 
‘wal, I reckon it ain’t the natur of most whites 
to con-sort with the Greasers, nohow ; and that’s 
where it is. 

Further elucidation or justification of this dis- 
like Arthur could never obtain, either from Texas 
Dick or from any other white man to whom he 
spoke—the Mexicans, after all, having just as 
much claim to be reckoned ‘white’ as them- 
selves, 

The favourite ride—nobody walked a mile at 
a stretch in those parts, if he could possibly avoid 
it—-was to the ranche of their next neighbour, 
Squire Gaisford. (Andrew Jackson City, by-the- 
by, was the group of half-a-score cabins, with 
astore and a post-office, and was some two miles 
from either ranche.) Squire Gaisford had rather 
a large family, the eldest being a daughter, Misa 
Rachel, a girl of eighteen or nineteen; and 
although at first shy and silent in the presence 
of a young gentleman from the Old Country, she 
soon got over this drawback, and proved to be as 
frank, cheerful, and good-tempered, as she was 
pretty. She was a capital rider too, and when 
mounted on her favourite pony—called from the 
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bright colour of its mane, Goldthread—she 
would lead the way over such places as quite 
appalled Arthur, more than once fairly daunting 
him, so that he would not and did not follow— 
a the openly expressed mirth of the young 


i( was at the Gaisford Ranche, indeed, that 
Arthur saw his friend Texas Dick first exercise 
his skill in horse-breaking. He had ridden 
over in the morning with Mr Holt and Texas 
Dick, in company with another horse-breaker—a 
Mexican called Manuel, and had received a most 
cordial greeting from the farmer. In the course 
of a general conversation, in which Arthur spoke 
to Rachel about the horses, he took occasion to 
compliment her on the beauty and spirit of her 
favourite ae Goldthread. 

‘Ah! Mr Richmond,’ she said, ‘you should 
have seen my beautiful Lily, my white pony! 
She was the prettiest pony in the territory. 
Father was offered a thousand dollars for her. 
But Mr Tony rode her so carelessly over some 
are, that she broke her leg, and had to be 
shot.’ 

‘What a misfortune !’ said Arthur.—' But who 
is Mr Tony?’ 

‘Mr Tony!’ echoed the girl. ‘Who is Mr 
Tony! Is it possible that you do not know who 
Mr Tony is?’ 

‘T do not indeed, said Arthur, who was con- 
siderably astonished at the emotional way in 
which Miss Rachel spoke. ‘I never heard of 
him, Who is he—or who was he?’ 

‘He was resident with Mr Holt until shortly 
before you came,’ replied the girk ‘But uo 
one knows where he is now, or even if he is 
alive.’ 

‘Why did he leave?’ inquired Arthur, who 
now recollected that in the letter he had first 
received from the farmer, the latter spoke of a 
relative having left him, so that he was alone. 

‘I—I don’t know,’ replied Rachel. ‘No one 
seems to know. I do not think—he and Mr 
Holt parted very good friends, But I wish I 
had not spoken about him.’ 

Her father, who, with Mr Holt, had been 
standing conversing at some distance, now 
approached them, and thus put an end for the 
time to their conversation on the subject of 
Mr Tony. 

A herd of horses had just been driven from 
the prairie into the spacious inclosure of the 
corral, for the purpose of having selected from 
them as many as were required of those which 
bore the Gaisford brand. Arthur was entering the 
gates of the corral, the farmer having moimen- 
tarily stopped to give some directions to a 
‘help, when the young man started and recoiled 
at finding himself face to face with an Indian, 
the first he had yet seen, the tribes having left 
the district for a while to hunt the buffalo, 

‘Ugh! Como le va! how do?’ said the savage, 
in a deep guttural voice, but holding out his 
band with a friendly amile as he spoke. 

Peaghiee took the Lig aed hand, a ee 

@ greeting, smiling in his turn. e Indian 
was & ae @ trifle above middle height, rather 
broader and thicker built than was the rule; 
with coarse black hair, hangin in straight 
threads; his dreas being a are Epa 
buckskin shirt, and buckskin leggings fringe 
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with the same material, and ornamented with 
beads. He was armed with rifle, bow, and 

uiver, while a long straight knife hung in a 
sheath by his side. 

‘Hea! Good-morning, Cuervo,’ said Mr Holt, 
who now came up.—'This is a good Indian, 
Arthur, and one of the Uté captains,’ 

The Indian replied in broken English and 
Spanish, pointing to his gun, and displaying an 
empty pouch. Holt shook his head, e Indien 
looked very dejected. 

‘He says he has no caps for his gun, and they 
are quite out at the store; so he cannot go after 
some antelope he has seen on the foot-hills. 

‘I can let him have some,’ said Arthur. ‘T 
brought a large packet with me from Kansas, 
and he can have as many as you wish. I have 
some of them in my pocket.’ 

‘Give him fifty, if you can spare them, by all 
means, for he is a good Indian,’ said Holt, who 
turned to the Utd, and evidently informed him 
of his good fortune; for the latter again seized 
Arthur’s hand and shook it heartily, exclaiming 
at least a dozen times over, ‘Bueno! bueno!’ 
[Good, good !] 

After the work of the day was finished, and 
Mr Holt, Arthur, and Texas Dick were riding 
home together Dick suddenly exclaimed: ‘Say! 
Diduw’t I sec you talking with old Cuervo, the 
Uté, to-day?’ This abrupt question was to his 
master, who replied in the affirmative. 

‘Wal, continued Dick ; ‘I don’t feel no kind 
of surprise at that, as I hearn tell the Utés was 
camping out yonder. But the Apachés have come 
back too,’ 

‘No; you are wrong there, Dick,’ returned his 
master. ‘They are out on the plains some two 
hundred miles north. I met a man who came 
on by the mail yesterday, and had seen them 
there.’ 

‘Wal, I see two of 'em crossing Rabbit Tail 
Creek yesterday, when I was looking after that 
steer, pursued Dick. 

‘Oh, they must have been Utés,’ said his 
master, ‘You were not very close to them, I 
estimate.’ 

‘Utés!? exclaimed Dick with some indigna- 
tion ; “you may as well tell me they was burros’ 
Fagen for asses]. ‘Why, one of them was that 
-edro, the drunkenest, meanest cuss in the tribe ; 
the other was Pequito Miguel. It was Pedro 
wie stole my pony last fall, you bet your sweet 
life. 

‘But his tribe are out on the great prairies, 
T tell you, returned Mr Holt. 

‘Wal, I don’t care,’ persisted Dick; ‘I know 
Pedro when I see him, and I know the other 
Injun too. They was Apachés, or I don’t know 
nothing. But what puzzled me, boss, was that 
there was a white man along, and I thought I 
knew him too.’ 

ne was he?’ asked the farmer, as the other 

used. 

‘Wal, I don’t know,’ replied Dick, knitting 
his brows thoughtfully ; ‘they was a smart piece 
away, and I could not see his face. They saw me 
first, unluckily, and made tracks till they get 
among the hits and lost me. But I knew th 
white man’s walk, his figger, the very turn of 
his head, as well as I do yourn. Yet, I can't 
for my life tell where I have seen bim. 
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‘It is strange that you should have seen these 
men yesterday,’ said the farmer, after a pause, 
‘for as we rode through Crowsfoot Caton, felt 
sure that I heard an Indian’s whoop. ‘There was 
no doubt of it, in fact, but I fancied at the time 
it was an Apaché yell. IT thought afterwards that 
I must have been mistaken ; but from what you 
now tell me, I may have been right.’ 

‘Bad Injuns loafing around with whites, don’t 
mean no good,’ said the Texan significantly. 








MORTIMER COLLINS. 


In the press of competitors for literary distinction, 
it is only, as a rule, the very expert and the very 
strong that are able to render themselves con- 
spicuous in the public eye. Yet, while in this as 
in other departments of human effort, the saying 
holds good that the weakest go to the wall, it is 
still possible that a few compctitors of real merit 
may by the force of circumstances be jostled out 
of the current of notoriety, and only be known 
to the few who have had occasion to mark their 
skill and dexterity. Mortimer Collins probably 
belongs to the latter class. Genial and casy in 
life, he took little thought for fame’s to-morrow. 
He lived happily, light-heartedly, almost boyishly, 
for the day, not over much concerned as to 
the opinion outsiders might form of him; glad 
if only he might make happy those immediately 
around him; and throwing off, with the easy 
strength of an expert, the work called for by 
the exigencies of the hour. 

But although he has written some things which 
| deserve to live in the coming years, it is possible 
that he might have produced work still more 
worthy had he not been compelled to make a 
living by literature, and to write at the high- 
pressure speed demanded of all feeders of modern 
journalism. He laboured under disadvantages 
from the very first; for his father dying early, 
| his mother was left with very slender means for 
But that he made the best 
use of such instruction as was given to him, may 
be gathered from the fact that when he was in 
his teens his mother asked Dr Craik to read Virgil 
with him; and the worthy doctor soon declared 
it was quite useless, as the boy knew Virgil better 
than himself. When he left school, he became 
tutor in a gentleman’s family in the north of 
England. 

But tutorial work did not satisfy his ambition. 
1 He had while at school, and unknown to his 
mother, contributed to several papera. Punch had 
accepted some verses from him; and in Fraser's 
Magasine there was a very sprightly legend from 
his pen, in the manner of Ingoldsby ; the poet’s 
corner in various provincial papers was filled by 
him ; and le was a regular contributor to a news-' 
paper published in Bath, the editor being unaware 
ot the time that these contributions, which he 
| thoroughly appreciated, came from a mere lad. 
‘Fired with success, he longed to go to London 

and try his fortune in the world of letters. 
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Consequently, he gave up his tutorship and repaired 
to the Metropolis; but after a few months his 
mother persuaded him to go back to teaching, as a 
safer means of livelihood, When about three-and- 
twenty, he was installed as Mathematical Master 
at Queen Elizabeth’s College in Guernsey. Here 
he remained five years; but he did not lose his 
taste for literary occupation. He started a little 
journal called the Guernsey Star, and he till 
continued to contribute to various English papers. 
Before leaving Guernsey, he published his first 
work, a collection of poems entitled Idyls and 
Rhymes. In 1856 he left Guernsey, and started 
seriously as a journalist, to which profession, at 
first, he devoted himself almost exclusively. 

His second work, being another collection of 
poems, called Swmmer Songs, was published in 
1860. His first novel appeared in 1864 in the 
Dublin University Magazine ; the second following 
three years after. In 1868 came a decided change 
in his career. He had been known for some 
years amongst men of letters in London as a 
thorough Bohemian; and had even been dubbed 
the King of Bohemia. At length, casting off 
the attractions of London life, Collins took unto 
himself a better-half, and retired to the cottage 
at Knowl Hill, in Berkshire, which has become 
associated with his name. Here he lived an 
almost idyllic life for eight years; and it was 
during this time that his best works were pro- 
‘duced. Besides fifteen novels, he published 
another volume of poems called The Inn of Strange 
Meetings; also The British Birds, a modernisa- 
tion of the old Greek comedy of Aristophanes ; 
and The Seerct of Long Life; while, since his 
death, two collections of essays and other prose 
writings, under the titles of Pen Sketches by a 
Vanished Hand, ond Thoughts in My Garden, have 
appeared. His widow has likewise issued an excel- 
lent Memoir of her husband’s life, with his letters ; 
also an admirable collection of his brightest 
thoughts and wisest sayings, entitled Attic Salt, 
or Epigrammatic Sayings, Healthful, Humorous, 
and Wise. 

By his novels it is not easy to judge him; 
but the collections which have appeared since 
his death have perhaps done more to enlarge 
and solidify his reputation than all before, His 
intellect seemed to brighten towards the close 
of his life; and his latest poems, written shortly 
before his death in 1876, are better than any of 
those previously collected. His poems have been 
deservedly admired for their esprit, wit, sparkling 
satire, and what, for want of a better word, we 
may call airiness. Here is one of his quaint 
conceits ; 


O touch that rosebud ! it will bloom, 
My lady fair! 

ri passionate _ in dim green gloom, 
a splen jour, & ) 

17 Oaks aloope in alr. 

You touched my heart; it gave a thrill 
Just like a rose, 

That opens at a lady’s will; 

Ita bloom is always yours until 
You bid it close, 
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His love of nature included that of quadrapeds 
and birde, the latter to such en extent that the 
‘feathered songsters’ of Know! Hill, taught by 
their instinct whom to trust, would perch on 
his shoulder while he was gpa on the lawn, 
follow him about the garden, and allow him to 
stroke them while sitting on the nest. One of 
his most admired poems is an address to a 
Thrush, which made its home in the row of limes 
round his garden: 





All through the sultry hours of June, 

From morning blithe to golden noon, 
And till the star of cvoning climbs 

The gray-blue East, a world too soon, 
There sings a Thrush amid the limes, 


Gods poet, hid in foliage green, 
Sings endless songs, himself unseen ; 
Right seldom come his silent times, 
Linger, ye summer hours serene ! 
Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes! 


* * * * 


May I not dream God sends thee there, 
Thou mellow angel of the air, 
Even to rebuke amy, cartidier rhymes 
With music's soul, all praise and prayer? 
Is that thy lesson in the limes? 


Closer to God art thou than I: 
His minstrel thou, whose brown wings fly 
‘Through silent wther’s summer climes, 
Ah, never may thy music dio! 
Sing on, dear Thrush, amid the limes! 


Mortimer Collins's philosophy and religion 
were thoroughly unconventional, but very real ; 
and were so much e@ part of the man himself, 
and not merely a one-da 
both occur frequently in all his writings, whether 
prose or poetry, in novel or newspaper. We 
cannot help secing the large-heartedness of the 
men, and his charitable feelings towards his 
fellow-creatures. As the writer of the preface 
to Aitic Salt remarks: ‘For the young and old 
alike, for the rich man and the poor, for boy 
and for girl, for business man and for poet, he 
has written words of counsel which are worth 
their weight in gold; and for a young man or 
for a girl just entering life, I can imagine few 
authors from whose works the could. gather 
advice eo precious—advice which would make 
them more manly and more womanly, or have 
upon them a more lasting influence for good,’ 

And yet, with all his seriousness, he was pos- 
sessed ob a bright, subtle humour, which occasion- 
ally togk the form of that persiflage which is so 
conspicuous in some of Byron’s writings. He 
has great freedom of style ; occasionally, however, 
showing the errors of haste and worry-—-as in a 
man who was overworked. And this might be ihe 
case, for he was one of the hardest workers in 
the literary world of his time. There seems to 
be no doubt that his death occurred from over- 
strain of the mental powers and from want of 
rest; for he hed taken no holiday for some 
years. . 

In the month of July 1876, Mortimer Collins 
died of rupture of the heart. Lamented by his 
widow, and by a large number of friends, his 
loss seemed personal even to many who knew 


him only by his books; for we see in them the 
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men himself—lovable and large-hearted, gentle 
as a child. As he himself expresses it, he passed 





into 


The new life of the new world, unshorn 
Of the swift brain, tho exeouting hand ; 


for he continued his labours until within three 
days of his death. 
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BY ONE OF THEM. 
SECOND PAPER, 


We all knew Boggs. He was captain of a 
Target Excursion and Clam Chowder -Associa- 
tion, composed of the greatest blackguards of 
the Sixth Ward, known by many to be one 
of the worst districts of New York. His nod 
could influence five or six hundred votes, and 
cause the ballot-box to be stuffed with as many 
more. It will therefore hardly be a matter of 
surprise if, under these circumstances, Boggs 
set all justice at defiance, and cherished within 
his bosom such a free scorn of law and order, 
as could oaly be entertained by a New York 
ruffian under the golden rule of the Tammany 
Ring, of which our acquaintance was a staunch 
supporter. 

Boggs was ‘capper’ for a dishonest gambling 
saloon in Ann Street, and probably part pro- 
prietor. He did a flourishing business in several 
mock-auction shops known to the police as Peter 
Funk Dens, His advertisements, headed by o 
flaming woodcut representing bags of gold pour- 
ing forth untold riches, might be found in most 
of the ‘respectable’ weeklies; and in short, 
though he had as many changes as Proteus, we 
knew of a surety that no matter what new 
swindle might be started, from a Wall Street 
gudgeon broker to a Third Avenue lottery-shop, 
it was simply a change rung upon the genius of 
Boges. Not Jonathan Wild in his palmy days 
was surrounded by a more devoted band than 
our acquaintance. His blacklegs and political 
loafers were thoroughly trained ; and the various 
members of the ‘Sawdust Gang’ were at any 
moment ready to sacrifice themselves, so that 
their leader might escape the penalties due to 
his free style of making a living. He had been 
arrested so many times and discharged as often, 
that at last the police gave up all hope of 
ever proving anything against him. He was 
a stout, good-humoured-looking man of forty, 
with coal-black eyes set close together, close- 
croppeu black hair, a small retreating forehead, 
short cropped moustache, and a rather sallow 
complex‘on. A gorgeous watch-chain reposed on 
his white vest; and above it flashed a cluster 
of diamonds in the centre of a snowy shirt- 
front, which many a humble thief in his own 
fierce ward .unged to clutch, But that cluster’ 
was as eecure as if in the bank; for at the 
back of Boggs’s ‘spring-bottom lavender panta,’ 
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there reposed a Colt’s four-shooter, which its 
owner was apt to produce on short notice and 
use freely. Boggs was a good-humoured free- 
handed rascal, full of quaint stories and short 
cynical sentences; but if he conceived him- 
self offended, fearful was the language he used, 
and most woful his vengeance. Having thus 
endeavoured to give a description of Boggs, we 
will take our leave of him for the present, pro- 
mising that we shall encounter him again. 

Going to the assignment book of the journal 
on which the writer was engaged in the summer 
of ’75, he found the following: ‘Mr Blank will 
work up gang of counterfeiters; particulars in 
his desk.’ 

The ‘particulars’ consisted of a letter from one 
of the Chicago readers of the journal, stating that 
he soa received the following circular from New 
York, 


Private and confidential, 

Dar Srr—We have made extensive inquiries 
about you in your city, and find that you are 
a good business man, and one to be trusted 
thoroughly to do a great trade with. 

We have on hand a number of fac-simile 
United States’ notes ranging from five to one 
hundred dollars, of which inclosed is a specimen. 
We will send them to you cash on delivery at 
the following rates: good 25 dollars = 100 dol- 
lars queer; 50 dollars = 260 dollars queer ; 75 
dollars = 550 dollars queer; 100 dollars = 1000 
dollars queer.—Hoping to be favoured with a 
large order, for it is a sure fortune, we remain 
your obedient servants, Pavun AND Pau. 

P.S.—If you send us a big order, we will deal 
with no one else in your town. 


Our correspondent informed us that he had 
passed the five-dollar specimen with ease, the 
teller of the first National Bank having assured 
him that it was a good one, 

The circular bore no address, so that it was 
evident some one in the post-office had been 
‘squared’—that is, bribed—a not uncommon 
occurrence. 

Obviously, the first thing to be done was to 
_ purchase some of the ‘queer’ from Messrs Paul 
and Paul, not only for the purpose of proving the 
uttering, but also to establish a confidence which 
might enable one to get at them directly. 

The writer wired to his correspondent, telling 
him to write to Messrs Paul and Paul, inclosing 
them twenty-five dollars, and stating that he 
would arrive in town on a ccrtain date to make 
further large purchases if he found them go well. 
Meanwhile, Captain Allair of the Second precinct 
was interviewed, and preparations made to effect 
8 capture. 

In less than a week, a letter arrived, per 
Adams’ express, from Chicago inclosing a tin case 
filled with fac-similes of United States’ notes 
to the amount of one hundred dollars. The 
writer had of course, long before this, come to 
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the conclusion that Boggs, and no other, was the 
party at the bottom of the swindle. 

And a most ingenious one it was; for the 
party so swindled could get no redress except by 
acknowledging himself a knave. Paul and Paul 
knew very well that their victim would take right 
good care to keep his own counsel, To use a 
nautical term, we were all ‘taken aback,’ and had 
been neatly done out of twenty-five dollars. 

It was no use working it up through the post- 
office. At the first intimation of danger from 
that quarter, the rogues would decamp long before 
we could prove anything against them. Besides, 
as the writer stated in his last paper, it is a point 
of honour amongst New York journalists not to 
be beaten. 

Rogues are proverbially careless; and it was 
just that forlorn hope which started the writer 
off to Philadelphia, whence he wrote to Messrs 
Paul and Paul, saying that he had received 
their circular, and passed the five-dollar note 
easily, adding that he was afraid to trust the 
Adams’ Express Company, owing to his being 
so well known amongst the community. But 
he would come to New York and buy a thou- 
sand dollars-worth of the ‘queer’ if it was as 
good as specimen. 

The letter purported to come from the paying 
teller of the tenth National Bank. The bait was 
a large one, and the rogues, forgetting their usual 
evution, fell into the trap. Ere long, a letter 
arrived, telling the writer to come on to New 
York on Wednesday following, by the nine 
o'clock train; to put up at the New York 
Hotel, corner of Fulton and Pearl Streets, where 
a man would call on him. He was on no 
account to speak to anybody. If he did, he 
would see no one, as he would be ‘shadowed’ 
all the way from Philadelphia. 

Captain Allair Pore ly engaged a room ; and 
on the appointed day, half-n-dozen plain-clothes 
policemen were scattered about the hotel. 

The writer arrived from Philadelphia in the 
réle of a dashing young bank clerk, wrote his 
name down in the hotel book, was given his 
key, and went up to his room, to find Sergeant 
Omahony under the bed. 

Half an hour afterwards, a knock announced 
the agent of Panl and Paul, He found ‘the 
gentleman from Philadelphia, apparently in the 
greatest agonies of a sudden attack of cholera 
and remorse, and was despatched fur some 
brandy. 

‘No, said the writer on his return; ‘this is 
a judgment on me for this wicked thing I was 
about to do. I71 go back; I won’t have any- 
thing to do with it.’ 

‘ Brace up and be a man,’ said Paul and Paul’s 
agent. ‘Have you the money?’ 

‘Yes,’ responded the writer; ‘I took it out of 
the bank-vault before I left, intending to replace 
it with “queer” to-morrow morning. But I 
won't do it now. I am afraid this is a judg- 
ment.’ 

‘How much have you got? 

‘Fifteen hundred dollars,’ 
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The man’s eyes fairly glistened with greed, as 
the writer, by pf effort, got up and unlocked 
a hand-bag, showing # pile of United States’ 

reenbacks, which were ished by the police 
for the purpose. 

‘Don't you touch them!’ added the writer 
sternly. ‘I won't part unless I see the “queer.” 
Have you got it with you?’ 

‘No, said the agent; ‘you must come to our 
place of business.’ 

‘What's the address? I'll come and see you 
in the afternoon, if I’m better.’ 

‘T durs’n’t tell you the address” said the agent 
cautiously, ‘But come with me. It’s only a few 
minutes’ walk from here, and you needn’t buy 
unless you ’ve a mind to.’ 

Thus adjured, the writer put on his coat and 
vest, and was going without the bag; but the 
agent begged him to bring it, as he was almost 
sure to buy some ‘ queer.’ 

A drink was obtained at the bar, for the 
double purpose of allowing Sergeant Omshony 
to get out of the room, and the plain-clothes 
men to form a link-line right and left; these 
rogues being so suspicious, that if the same man 
follows them for a hundred yards, they fear ‘a 
shadow.’ 

For a good twenty minutes the ogent kept 
his supposed victim twisting and turning up and 
down various streets, within five minutes’ walk 
of the hotel all the time, and at last turning 
down a dirty little street, announced that they 
had arrived. After traversing a narrow passage- 
way, and ascending a dirty flight of stairs, a 
door was opened to a signal ; and behold the writer 
in the presence of Boyes, surrounded by some 
of his Sawdust Gang ! 

‘Here’s the pentierasa that wants to buy the 
Be aa said the agent. n h nee 

ut Boggs jumped up with a mighty oath, an 
clapped ine hana bebiiel him. 

: e's no use, lads, exclaimed the writer. 
‘Hands up! You can’t escupe. The place is 
surrounded.’ 

At the sume moment, Sergeant Omahony and 
the others bounced into the room, and in a twink- 
ling we had the handcuffs on, 

‘I’m a commission merchant, and I want to 
sell coals,’ yelled Boggs; and then his wrath fell 
upon the agent. ‘You didn’t know that fellow, 
you fool!’ yelled Boggs. ‘Don’t yon know he’s 
a special?’ And then turning rapidly on the 
writer: ‘I’ll be at you for this, if 1 get a life- 
stretch for it.’ 

We searched the place, and found quantities 
of tin cases ready for packing, and letters showing 
the awindle to have been in full blast. 

At the station, Boggs was searched, and over 
seven hundred dollars found on him. But he 
had recovered his ready knavishness by this time, 
and coolly informed Captain Allair that the writer 
; had ‘rounded on him’ because he had refused 
to ‘square him,’ 

Boggs was committed for trial before the 
United States’ Court on a charge of attempting 
to utter counterfeit money ; but Colonel Spencer, 
his counsel, got him off with flying colours; where- 
upon he coolly turned round in court and vowed 
a solemn oath to put out the writer's eyes at the 
first opportunity. The police, he said, he 





had | aud his 
ho animus against. They merely did their duty | af 





when it came in their way. But the prying 
specials that were alwaya poking their nose in 
ince where they had no business, and ferreting 
out things that would otherwise be left alone, 
would be taught a leason that they would not 
soon forget. 

These were taken as the mere va) ourings of 
one who had had a lucrative swindle spoiled ; 
but knowing the character of the man and the 
reputation of his gang, the writer was particu- 
al careful where he went for some time after- 
wards. 

About six months after the above described 
events, the writer was challenged by a friend 
to a game of billiards, and unthinkingly entered 
a bilhard saloon near Ann Street, which was 
the down-town headquarters of the . He 
turned round the venetian screen which faced 
the door, to find himself in the presence of Boggs 
and some five more of the most desperute of Ee 
ruffians. Almost instantly, one of the party made 
a movement to get between him and the door. 
To make a sudden dash for liberty was to invite 
a conflict, and probably be either shot or beaten 
senseless ere assistance could arrive, A second’s 
reflection convinced the writer that there was 
only one course to pursue. Walking boldly up 
to the cue-rack into the centre of the room 
away from the door, he turned to Bogys, 
and said: ‘I understand, Mr Boggs, that you 
have announced your intention of putting ont 
my ecyes, and I have come to give you an 
opportunity of doing eo. ‘Will you commence 
now? 

Boggs was silent, evidently thinking matters 
out, 

The writer pursued his advantage. ‘I am 
going to play a gume of fifty up, Mr Boggs, he 
said ; ‘during that time, you can make up your 
min,’ 

Selecting a cue, the writer placed a silver 
whistle, such as are used to call cars, carelessly 
in his mouth, and began the game. The mental 
torture endured in those fifteen minutes was 
soinething dreadful. Every moment the writer 
expected a sudden rush, a knife-thrust, or a 
bullet. But nothing occurred save muttered 
whisperings, and once or twice the word ‘plant’ 
became audible. When the game was over, the 
writer put away his cue, aud walked with a 
slowness that forced him to perspire from inward 

erturbation towards the receiving clerk, and 
Tepouited the price of the game. Then he turned 
towards the gang. ‘I am glad for your own 
sake, Mr Boggs,’ he said, ‘that you didn’t make 
ar attempt on my eyes. Take my advice; it 
will never be wise to do it. 

‘You don’t think I’m such a flat as to run 
my head into a police plant, said Dogs in awful 
language ; ‘but I'll yet you dead to riyhts 

et,’ 
if The writer then withdrew ; but so great was 
the reaction from the strong tension of the 
nervous system suddenly relaxed by safcty, that 
he was seized by an excessive fit of trembling, 
which lasted nearly three hours. 

This was the last time the writer ran across 
Boggs. He was killed some time after in e bar- 
room fight on siete ay in ue Sixth Ward ; 

bereft of the presi genius, soon 
teoke up. He 7 a fair 3 sample of the 
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superior class of the New York chevalier dindus- 
tree; more refined and gentleman-like than his 
brother of the Pacific elope, but certainly by no 
means his inferior in ferocity or cunning. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL TRIPPINGS. 


Reapers blessed with a keen appreciation of 
the ridiculous have to thank remiss ‘readers’ of 
another sort for much unlooked-for amusement. 
Erring compositors have a knack of blundering 
as felicitously as though some mischief-loving 
sprite ruled the work of type-setting, and im- 
.pelled the perpetration of mistakes looking ex- 
ceedingly like premeditated jokes. One cannot 
help being a little suspicions when ao tender- 
hearted politician is made to declare he would 
rather the Russians stabbed their horses in the 
Bosphorus, than that the Turks should be per- 
mitted to exercise their cruel propensities un- 
checked ; a temperance-alvocating bishop reported 
as exhorting his hearers not to give up the 
bottle; and a senator as expressing the wish 
that he had a widow in his bosom—possible as 
it may be that the conversion of ‘stabled’ into 
‘stabbed,’ ‘battle’ into ‘bottle,’ and ‘window’ 
into ‘widow,’ came about quite accidentally, 
without malice aforethought. 

We can sympathise with Mr Proctor’s dismay 
upgn finding himself responsible for ‘links, 
bonjls, and stripes for the violent kind of 


spedtres, in a paper on Spectroscopic Photo- | 


graphy, when what he had written was, ‘lines, 
bands, and strim near the violet end of the 
spectra.’ 

Swift's Luttle of the Rooks, Macaulay's Laps of 
Ancient Rome, Palmer and Drake’s Dessert of 
Exodus, have been priced in a bookseller’s list ; 
and a work on block-printing catalogued as 
containing ‘sixty-nine engravings either from 
wood or metal, twelve of which have been 
inscriptions, representing scenes of Christian 
mythology, figures of patriarchs, saints, devils, 
and other dignitaries of the Church.” For the 
last, we cannot hold the printer blamable; but 
he is assuredly answerable for the chronological 
impossibility involved in the announcement for 
sale of ‘an old History of England by Hume 
(published in 1767), from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to Revolution 1868’ By another mis- 
handling of figures, an inquiring correspondent 
was informed that an Act for abolishing Gretna 
Green marriages was passed in 1856, and came 
in force on the 1st of January 1837. Trifling with 
fi is a thing to be avoided. The Hamb 

manacs for 1880 announced the holding o: 
the Feb: horse-fair on the 4th instead of 
the 24th of that month; and the influx of 
horses and horee-dealers into the city upon the 
first-named day caused much perturbation to the 
authorities, who, ignorant of the bluuder of the 

nac-mongers, made no arrangements for 
the reception of the visitors. They got over 
the difficulty, to their own and everybody else’s 
|| gatisfaction; bnt ordained thet henceforth no 


almanac should be published until it had re- 
ceived official certification. 

Journalists nowadays give such free play to 
their invention, that the credulity of newspaper 
readers is sufficiently taxed without asking them 
to believe that certain eauses were heard in the 
Common Fleas Division; that the Copenhagen 
police intercepted a box of Orsini bonds on its 
way to Princess Thyra as a wedding-gift; that 
one summer duy at Coventry there was ‘a fresh 
freeze, and the heat eighty-four in the shade ;’ 
that two hundred tenant-farmers went to a 
farm near Loughrea, belonging to a ‘suspect’ in 
Galway jail, and cut, bound, and stacked four 
acres of cats (for ‘oats’); and that Professor 
Virchow, on his appearance upon the platform 
at the International Congress, was greeted with 
on oration from a very large number of friends ; 
that ‘the snouts of ten thousand Democrats rent 
the air’ at an open-air demonstration, 

According to a newspaper report of the last 
royal progress to Westminster, ‘Gold Stick’? was 
ousted from his accustomed place in the pro- 
cession by ‘The Old Stick ;’ an official who might 
have done his sovereign good service when ‘The 
Queen drove two cows to visit the King and 
Queen of Denmark at Lisburne House,’ though 
Her Majesty might drive through Cowes without 
his assistance. Just before the General Election, 
one of the organs of Her Macrre Opposition 
announced that the Liberals of Marylebone had 
repaired all the breeches in their ranks, and 
buckled on the armour of battle. Another public 
instructor lately informed us that among the 
works of art to be seen in London streets were 
‘the statutes of King George ITI. with his pigtail, 
in Pall Mall, and of the Duke of Bedford plough- 
ing in his ducal robes in Russell Square ;’ while 
among less curious news itema we read of a ship 
becoming a perfect rock; of the purchase of a 
alot of Jand for the Ionic Sol Fa Colleve ; of a 
builder charged with not doing his work in a 
proper way, ‘nor had the copings, coigns, been 
jie of stones, bricks, or other inflammable 
material ;’ and of a dead man who ‘bore an 
accidental character, and the jury returned ao 
verdict of excellent death” In a mining-camp 
story, a player at pee deals himself a bigger 
hand than ever the Heathen Chinee could accom- 
plish, namely, ‘both bowers and the king, besides 
two acres ;’ and another story-teller says: ‘At 
the gate, an honest tar, with one wooden leg, and 
suspiciously ample nether garments, craved arms ;? 
blunders of which the writers were as innocent 
as the Philadelphian editor who found himself 
obliged to apologise for stating that a man who 
died in the street had been kicked up by a 
policeman, through the compositor taking the 
iberty of substituting a & for a p, with as little 
respect for an ‘editorial’ as that shown by his 
brother-typos, to whom we are indebted for 
‘Happy is the country which has no onimals, 
‘Master M'Grath (the famous greyhound) is a 
good god,’ and ‘American preachers pay great 
attention to manner, but British preachers pray 
very little.’ 

hen editors themselves suffer at their prin- 
ter’s hands, mere advertisers cannot expect to 
escape. A music-master desiring the public should 
know that his system of instruction extended 
from the primary elements to thorough- saw 
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himself described as the exponent of a method | the Duc de ls Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, has tele- 
phed that owing to imperative circumstances, 


extending from primeval liniments to horonghs 
bore, The members of a Quartette Society dis- visit must be postponed. Magistrate issued | 
a distress warrant against his goods’ 


Sovered all too eo mae When cated wretches 
ink to sleep,’ did duty in their programme 
for ‘When Prearied wretches sink to meen 
A patent-medicine vendor found himself laud- 
ing the virtues of ‘Live Pills ;’ and a waste-paper 
dealer who advertised for old led had occa- 
sion to wonder how many landladies would 
respond to the tempting offer of so much per 
hundredweight for ‘lodgers without covers,’ 
Sometimes the victimised advertiser has had 
reason to be grateful to the wrongdoer. On the 
night of the first performance of The Woman 
in Red at a country theatre, the house was 
packed, much to the surprise of the manageress, 
who had not found the townsfolk very eager 
for theatricals. She discovered next day that the 
play had been misprinted The Woman in Bed. 
Sometimes things get mixed, and nicely too, 
if not quite so neatly as was done by the 
printer of a Canadian newspaper who tagged 
part of a recipe for tomato catsup on the 
opening paragraph of an article on Catholicism 
in rica, with the following result: ‘The 
Roman Catholics claim to be making material 
advances in Africa, especially in Algeria, 
where they have a hundred and eighty-five 
thousund adherents, and a missionary society for} Nothing daunted, however, by such dispiriting 
Central Africa. During the past three ycars| signs, the passengers were soon crowding her deck ; 
they have obtained a firm footing in the interior | and backing astern, she slowly swung round, and 
of the continent, and have sent forth several} commenced her journey down Channel, The 
missionaries into the equatorial regions. They | fluttering white handkerchiefs on the fast. receding 
are accustomed to begin their work by buying | pier grew fainter and fainter; and crossing the 
heathen children and educating them. ‘The| romantic cove of Wildorsmouth, we experienced 
easiest and best way to prepare them is to first|the first evidences of the rough sea, in the 
wipe them with a clean towel; then place them | obstinate pitching of our little steamer. With a 
in dripping pans and bake them until they are | strong head-wind, she wavered as she rose upon 
tender. Then you will have no difficulty in| the crest of a wave, until the succeeding billow 
rubbing them through a sieve, and will save them | striking her before she had time to dip into the 
by being obliged to cut them in slices and cook | hollow, caused her to quiver with the smartness 
for several hours.’ of the blow, The majority of us, however, 
An aotmospherical phenomenon was witnessed | appeared to be fair sailors; and if any felt uneasy 
in the west of England in October 1880, which | in their minds, they yet summoned up sufficient 
must have been of a very remarkable nature, | courage to stifle such at this early period of our 
if we may accept a local journal’s description| voyage. Hugging the coast, wo made progress 
of itas correct. Itran thus: ‘A singular pheno-| past the Tore, with the charming welks dotted 
menon was observed in the sky last night, A| here and there with tiny specks, recognisable as 
blue Police Court charged with stealing a quantity | pedestrians, evidently engrossed with the erratic 
of apples. The prosecutor said he had been the| motions of our steamer. An hour's struggle with 
victim of frequent robberies, and in the eastern | the tide and head-wind brought us ot length off 
horizon it disappeared amidst a shower of sparks. | Morte Point, one of the most dreaded spots on 
The sight was witnessed from the bridge by | this rugged coast. A tremendous ‘race’ sets in 
large number of spectators, and the Bench were | here from off the sides of Lundy Island, and 
unanimously of opinion that no case had been| breaks with terrific force upon the eastern 
proved and dismissed the sky was clear, the tem-| headland of Bideford Bay. e recalled it as 
erature low, and very little wind blowing’| being the scene of many a terrible shipwreck ; 
Built better, or worse, as an example of printer’s|in one year, five vessels rapidly followed each 
mixture, was the announcement given forth by | other here to destruction. 
one of the London dailics: ‘Her Royal Highness{ Upon cleuring this point, a wide curve of land 
Princess Louise arrived this evening in the Duke | now met our view; and the full force of the 
of Argylls steam yacht Columbia. Her Royal | Atlantic billowa, having a clear sweep of nearly 
Highness, who was received on landing by Lady | ten miles to shore, caused our small vessel to roll 
Evelyn Campbell, drove immediately suffering | uncomfortably, and very sensibly diminished the 
from Spm fever, and told her mother it was | number of passengers on deck. The huge green 
an ati of gout” This was too bad, yet the | rollers careering majestically shoreward, presenteil 
Princess was not more hardly treated than the|a thrilling spectacle. Westward Ho, we were 
heir to the throne, of whom s Scottish news-| informed, “lay somewhere in the centre of the 
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On a glorious October morning, the writer, in 
Somipeey with other excursionists bound for West- 
ward Ho, found himself upon the Ilfracombe pier, 
awaiting the arrival of the Swansea steamer. The | 
day promised to be 2 most enjoyable one ; a bright 
clear sun was shining overhead, its hot rays 
being pleasantly tempered by the delicious fresh- 
ness of the ocean spray, dashing at intervals high 
over the pier-head. Long white fleecy clouds lay 
in streamers along the horizon, moving steadily 
across the sky under the coaxing influence of a 
stiff north-westerly breeze, which at times caused 
the feathery crests of the billows to rise gracefully 
in the offing, in picturesque relief to the dark 
blue foreground of the Bristol Channel. At length 
a faint wreath of smoke in the direction of the 
Mumbles announced the approach of the over- 
due steamcr, her labouring movements and the 
glistening condition of her paddle-boxes as she 
eased up alongside the pier half an hour later, 
telling of the heavy seas she had encountered in 
crossing, 


paper said: ‘The Prince of Wales, who had | extensive curve; but the distance which intervened 
accepted an invitation to shoot in France with | prevented it from being clearly sighted. The 
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neck of sea on our extreme left indicated the 
eatuary formed by the junction of the rivers Taw 
and Tonidet out of which, in former days, the 
heroes of Devon sailed forth upon their famed 
explorations. We had now reached the middle 
of the Bay, and the picturesque village of Clovelly 
sppaaret in front ; the long steep line of honses 
sharply defined against the dark ridge on which 
it rests, gave it, at a distance, a striking resem- 
blance to a tiny waterfall. 

Suddenly, our paddle-wheels were stopped ; and 
upon inquiry, we learned that the captain had 
abandoned his intention of going to Westward Ho, 
in consequence of the threatening aspect of the 
weather, which had now grown worse, and sug- 
gested that we should make for Clovelly, as it 
afforded snug shelter in its little harbour. As 
most of the passengers, from the state of the 
weather, were unable to form any determination 
other than that of reaching terra firma as soon 
as possible, they willingly assented to the cap- 
tain’s suggestion ; and accordingly the order was 
given to steer for Clovelly. This, however, was 
greatly annoying to myself, as I had friends at 
‘Westward Ho whom I was most anxious to visit. 
Going forward, I endeavoured in vain to shake 
the captain’s determination; and the only con- 
cession I could gain was the order peremptorily 
given to his men to ‘put me ashore then, and give 
me a ducking.” 

Silently, therefore, with this contingency hang- 
ing over me, I took my seat in the boat lowered 
for me, We had a good five or six miles’ pull to 
shore; and the two bronzed tars who accompanied 
me improved the opportunity by ries Cepaie 
ing they doubted whether we should be ble to 
land. Being no stranger to the delicate idioms of 
a sailor's speech, I placed my hand in my 
pocket ; and under the magic spell of a silver tip, 
the boat seemed to shoot more rapidly through 
the water. As we pe rose on the crest 
of the swelling hillocks, the elegant outlines of 
the pier loomed out more distinctly every moment, 
and I could shortly discern the forest of heads 
crowding its top, evidently most interested in our 
approach, but greatly mystified as to the nature 
of the situation, With a few more strong pulls, 
we were under the shadow of the pier of Weat- 
ward Ho; and obeying instructions, I stood up 
in the boat. Waiting until a more favourable 
billow reached us, we were carried forward on its 
green crest, ‘Jump now!’ simultaneously shouted 
the boatmen; and mechanically springing for- 
ward in the direction of the pier, fortunately 
succeeded in grasping the iron taffrail of the 
ladder, while the boat swept swiftly from under- 
neath, Scrambling beyond the reach of the 
succeeding wave, 1 was saluted with ropes, life- 
buoys, and outstretched arms waiting to receive 
me; and reached the top amid the enthusiastic 
welcome of the assembled spectators, where, 
breathless with my exertions, r endeavoured to 
explain the non-arrival of the steamer, which atill 
lay rolling obstinately in the offing, 

The cause of this most singular reception was 
partly explained by the fact, that the writer was 
the first and, as subsequent events proved, the 
only passenger who ever landed at thet pier, as 
the unfortunate structure was shortly afterwards 
swept away during a storm of unprecedented 
violence, 











EASTER GREETING 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL VON GEROK. 


‘Warr weepest thou f’ How soft the words come stealing ! 
What greeting, blessed Magdalene, is this ? 
Franght are its accents with a wondrous healing ; 
‘They still thine anguish like a mother’s kias | 
Methinks I hear that voice as thou didst now— 
*Why weepest thou ?’ 


*Why weepest thou?’ So breathes the balmy air 
After the winter frosts, this sweet spring day ; 
The blooming fields, the flow’rets rich and fair, 
The golden sunshine drive thy cares away ; 
All nature sings in cadence sweet and low— 
* Why weepest thou ? 


‘Why weepest thou?’ Dost thou thy Lord bemoan ? 
His precious body has the false world ta’en ; 
O see ! not death could keep Him from His own; 
Victorious o'er the grave He comes again, 
And tenderly His dear voice asks thee now— 
“Why weepest thou ?? 


* Why weepest thou?’ The world afflicts thee sore ! 
O see ! Him, too, they thrust the cold grave under, 
And placed their watchers on the gate before, 
And yet with mighty strength He brake asunder. 
Dost thou then think that now God’s wonders sleep ? 
Why dost thou weep ? 


‘Why dost thou weep?’ Dost thou thy sins bemoan? 
Ts that the stone at which thy soul doth quiver ¢ 
O see | in His dear eyes is love alone ; 
Our sins lie hidden in His grave for ever ! 
O dread Him not, and lull thy fears to sleep ; 
Why shouldst thou weep ¢ 


‘Why shouldst thou weep?’ Is it that thou dost mourn 
That over thee the cloud of grief is seen } 
O see! how bright the glorious Easter dawn 
Is rising on the fatal Eastor e'en, 
Trust, pray, and hopo, nor ‘neath thy burden bow— 
Why weepest thou ? 


‘Why weepest thou?’ Dost thou bewail the dead ? 
Here is but earth that back to earth was given ; 
Seek not the Immortal in this narrow bed, 
The spirit soared on angels’ wings to heaven ; 
One day, and He will break the grave’s charmed sleep— 
Why dost thou weep ? 





*Why dost thou weep?’ Poor pilgrim, burdened sore, | 
Aiter these weary years, wouldet thou be home? | 
O sea! thy gentle Lord is gone before, 
And waiteth till His little child shall come ; 
Then thou, too, surely thy reward shalt reap— 
Why dost thou weep ? 


‘Why dost thou weep?’ Aye Lord, one drop of peace 
Thou canst in every cup of sorrow pour ; 
And though on earth my grief shall never cease, 
Soon shalt Thou dry these tears for evermore ; 
Then shall the angels sing ; ‘O mortal, now— 
Why weepest thou ?” 
Antonia Dioxsor. 
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POST-OFFICE ASSURANCES. 

| By the energetic and praiseworthy efforts of the 
: Postmaster-gencral to extend and improve the 
: several departments of the Post-office, public atten- 
| tion is now being called to Government Assurances 
| through the Post-oflice. Fora long period—nearly 
| ninety years—the subject of Friendly Societies 
| has frequently occupied the attention of the legis- 
| lature; and a Friendly Society is but another 
name for an Assurance Society, the only difference 
being that the sums assured in the former at 
death, in sickness, or in old age, are for a smaller 
amount than is granted by the general and ordi- 
nary Assurance Companies. 

On the Mth of July 1864, the government 
brought in an Act ‘to grant additional facilities 
for the purchase of small government annuities, 
and for assuring payments of money at death ;’ so 
that government may be said to have undertaken 
assurance business on their own account and 
responsibility on behalf of the industria] classes. 
Under this Act, the sum to be assured, payable at 
death, was not to be less than twenty pounds, nor to 
exceed a hundred pounds, and no annuity was 
to be granted to exceed fifty pounds per annum. 
It was expected that year by year the amount 
of new business would increase ; but from some 
cause, the reverse has been the case. Indeed, 
during 1880, the number of contracts issued was 
only two hundred and fifty-eight, assuring the 
sum of twenty thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds—less than one half the 
number and amount insured in the first year. 

This result is a disappointment to all who 
are interested in the subject. The Postraaster- 
general, referring to it in a recent address, 
said: ‘I cannot conceal from myself the fact 
that hitherto the facilities offered by the Post- 
office for life-insurance and for the purchase 
of annuities have been taken advantage of by 
the public to only a very limited extent. Whether 
this comparative failure is due to a disinclination 
on the part of the people to avail themselves 
of these advantages, or whether it is due to any 





administrative defects which can be remedied, 
I will not now attempt to decide. Recognising, 
however, the extreme importance of affording 
the people the fullest possible opportunity of 
making a prudent provision for the future, I 
think no effort should be spared to see whether 
anything can be done to popularise these schemes 
for effecting life-insurance and for the purchase 
of annuities” 

The question, no doubt, for the Postmaster- 
general to consider is: What is the cause of this 
failure? Is it due to any administrative defects? 
We feel sure it is not. The management of 
all the departments in the Post-office has been 
so excellent and successful as to command uni- 
versal approval; and the want of success in the 
assurance scheme must be sought elsewhere. 
Neither is the comparative fuilure due ‘to a dis- 
inclination on the part of the people to avail them- 
selves of the advantages.’ The amount of business 
done annually by the hundred and seven non- 
government [Life Assurance Societies and the 
forty-four Industrial Insurnanee Companies and 
Collecting Societies, proves the contrary. The new 
business effected last year by fifty-six of those 
Life Assurance Companies was twenty millions ; 
and the total premiums and interest received on 
existing assurances by all the Life offices was a 
little over nineteen million pounds, assuring the 
sum of four hundred and twenty millions, The 
success and prosperity of the Industrial Assur- 
ance Companies are quite as great in propor- 
tion, the annual subscriptions of the forty-four |j 
Societies amounting to the enormous sum of two 
million six hundred thousand pounds, contri- 
buted solely by the working and industrial 
classes to provide a sum of money payable at 
death. 

How, then, can we account for the compara- 
tively small amount of business done by the 
Post-office? Is it not to be found in the Act 
which regulates Post-office Assurances? Without 
doubt, thay Act was intended and passed for the 
benefit of the working-classes, that they might have 
the advantage of assuring with the government ; 
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for at that time there was a £ ou ainst | paid the premiums for five years, if any ov 
the instability of the Tomndly Bedaion = eae for a sum payeble at Teath shall Star 
Now, it is certain that the working-classes 2 Gat hegpal - policy, or a At unable ox, 
have not been able to avail themselves of the pay dation pick Bia Ppa Me not being a¢ stealing ! 
privilege, however much they desired to do 80,/ than ‘one-third of the premiums paid by b 
because of the limit put on the amount of the} or may receive « paid-up policy, or an imme(™ i 
assurance under the Act. It must not be, as we| or deferred life annuity. The Industrial I 
have already stated in Italics, for a less sum eens as we know, mak 
on twenty pounds We believe that Mr} P The Post-office Assurance department emb 
ladstone pleaded hard at the time that the also the granting of immediate and defdair 
limit should be five pounds, which would have] annuities not exceeding fifty pounds per annw; 
met the case, as the average amount of the sum | and there can be little doubt dat the Postma: 
assured by the working-classes in the Industrial} general will also endeavour to popularise 
Assurance Companies has been found to be only | department, that the working-classes may a 
about eight pounds, At present, the average| themselves more readily of the A walang 
sum of each assurance in the Post-office is eighty | @Tauting of raat i especial] * Non o 
pounds; a sum which represents a class of | Sovernment t © Fost-ofitce. None of tin 
insurers far above the ordinary working-classes. 
Besides this, the Act provides that no sum in 


existing Industrial Insurance Companies grat 
annuities. Most of the Friendly Societies provid 
respect of instalments or premium payable af 
any one time shall be of less amount than two 


a small superannuation allowance to their mem- 
shillings, which in itself is nearly equal to a 


bers; but it is in this matter that so many 
Friendly Societies have failed to make ample 
provision, although they have fairly met the 

total prohibition of assurance for the working-| claims for sick allowance and payment of sums 

classes. We are informed—indeed, it is very 

easy of calculation—that the average premium 

or subscription received by the Industrial Insur- 


at death. 
At the request of the Royal Commission, Mr 
ance Companies is only three-halfpence per 
week, which assures for eight pounds, payable 


Finlaison, the government actuary, supplied them 
with an example of an annuity table suitable for 
at death. Here, no doubt, is a difficulty; for 
how could the Post-office receive a penny or 


the working-classes, There were two schemes 
ae aay nder the first, a man aged twenty- 
our might secure five shillings per week on 
attaining the age of sixty, by a subscription of 
twopence weekly for an assurance policy? Mr eighipencs per week, or at sixty-five by a 
Fawcett has himself answered the question, | subscription of epee hy. per week, 
and met the difficulty by the use of the penny Should the man, however, die before attaining 
postage stamps to promote and encourage savings, 
in the Post-office savings-banks. We venture to 
suggest that the same plan may be adopted by 
the Post-office for the assurance schome, namely, 


the prescribed age, his representatives derived no 

benefit from the sums he may have thus paid, 

no money being returnable. It was not therefore 
to be expected that many persons would undertake 
to pay eightpence a week for thirty-six years, with 

that of accepting postage-stamps, periodically, in | no rorpeet of any benefit therefrom unless they 

payment of the working-man’s life-policy. 

Jt cannot be too widely known that there are 

several conditions and terms in the present assur- 

ance contract issued by the Post-office which are 

more favourable to the assurer than the policies 


outlived the said period, and reached the age 
of sixty. Accordingly, a second or alternative 
of ordinary Industrial Societies, For instance, 
the premiums are lower, and o larger sum is 


scheme was proposed, called the Money Return- 
able Scheme, under which, by paying clevenpence 
an 
assured by the Post-office for the same money. 
By the present Post-office Assurance Act, no 


a week instead of eightpence, sevenpence- 
alfpenny per week instead of fourpence-half- 
penny, the same sum of five shillings per week 
{} profit is sought to be made out of any assurance 
granted ; the fund to be formed is only to be 
adequate to meet all claims, without entailing 


might be secured at the ages of sixty and sixty- 
five respectively, with this advantage, that should 
any charge in respect thereof, or in respect of 
costs and expenses on the Consolidated Fund. 


the person making these payments die before 
We cannot say that this will always be the case, 


attaining the prescribed age, the whole of the 
money he had thus paid would be returned to 
his representatives. 

We do not think the existing Societies need 
fear the competition of the Post-office. The popu- 
lation is so continually increasing, that without 
doubt there will be always ao large business for 

especially when the Post-office aystem is ex-| all, When the Post-office savings-banks were 
tended ; neither do we see why it should remain 
so; for why should the Post-office not make a 
profit out of the assurance department, as well 
as out of any other department under its manage- 
ment 7 
Another special feature in all assurance con- 
‘| tracts with the Post-office is that made with the 


established in 1861, it was ae by some that 
the ordinary savings-banks would be ruined ; but 
|| members in the event of their discontinuing their 
|| Policies, The Act provides that ‘after having 


notwithstanding the great success of the Post-office 
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banke, it has made but little difference to the old 
banks. Mr Scudamore, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission, seid, in answer to questions 
by the Lord Mayor, ‘that in nine years the Post- 
office had secured one million three hundred and 
three thonsand depositors in the savings-banka, 
with only a reduction of one hundred and fifty 
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ousand depositors out of one million five hun- 
d and. fifty-four thousand who were customers 

private banks; and that the government, by 
weasing the facilities for granting assurances, 
qld be increasing the provident habits of the 

ple, without materially interfering with the 
usiness of the Friendly Societies.’ 

e Annuity scheme opens out a large field 
tions for the Post-oilice. Let the working- 
as we have on former occasions hinted— 

government security for payment of their 









fions in old age, and many thousands of 
a will immediately join. Indeed, it is 
wssible to overestimate the great advantage 


‘benefit of such a scheme to the working and 
~_bstrial population of the United Kingdom, 
% would be ever grateful to the government 
¢# giving them this certain means of providing 
“f infirmity and old age. 
XE How, then, could the Post-office carry out this 
ancreased system of assurance and extensive busi- 
ness which is known as Industrial Assurance? 
We think a plan might be adopted similar to 
that used by all Insurance Companies, ordinary 
and industrial, by the employment of agents to 
obtain members and collect subscriptions when 
necessury. The Post-office has a very large staff 
of agents already at hand in the thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two postmasters, ond 
sixteen thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
postmen and letter-carriers ; they are trustworthy, 
respectable, and would no doubt be efficient for 
this work; and they are well known, and know 
every house and houscholder. ‘We recommend, 
said the Roval Commission on Friendly Societies, 
‘that the existing system of government assurance 
through the Post-uflice for death and government 
annuities be extended so as to cover the whole 
ground now occupied by what is termed Indus- 
trial Assurances.’ 

We heartily join in this recommendation, 
believing that it will be a great advantage to 
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offices, He would be able to open an ondinary 
savings-bank account, and would be able to 
make deposits at any time and at any office 
and all that was required was that he should 

ve 
the time that premium became due The 
insurer could by this means even make use of 
the recently introduced cards on which he affixes 
twelve stamps, and pay said cards into the bank. 
—The Committee have now embodied the above 
recommendations in their Report to the House of 
Commons, 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XIV.—' YOU LOOK WREICHED, VAL. 
WHAT 18 Ir?’ 


Ir befell that although Gerard Lumby made little 
progress enough with Constance in those parlour 
encounters, in which, perhaps, the most earnest 
| of lovers is the least likely to thrive, he talked 
| with a lover’s enthusiasm outside her presence, 
and chose Val Strange, of all men in the world, 
to talk to. Val, dreading his own love all the 
while, listened to him with such heart-burnings 
as may be imagined, but gave no sign. 
Mr Jolly in the meantime kept his house en féte 
‘ for a whole winter month, and was almost crowded 
; from his own rooms by guests, Gerard having 
proclaimed Val great in private theatricals and 
charades, that young gentleman was installed as 
a sort of amateur manager of the Grange revels. 
This partly delighted and partly frightened him. 
No man schools himself to dishonour in a day. 
The shiftless, helpless, sponging spendthrift, the 
hopeless drunkard, the betrayer, the sharper—all 
have had their remorses, their struggles, their 


id in the amount of the premium by- 


the community, and will afford large, safe, and | backward longings towards relinquished honour, 
rofitable facilities for the savings of the work- jor ot least their piteous glances that way cast. 
ing-classes especially, for whose beucfit Post-office | And Val Strange was less than most men fitted 


assurances were established. 


Since the above was written, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to consider 
the advisability of reviving the present scheme 
of Insurance and Annuities to be effected through 
the Post-office, have been taking evidence on 
the subjects of inquiry. Mr A. Turnor, C.B., 
Financial Secretary to the Pust-office, explained 
that the system of insurance now carried out 


the fact that the maximum amount (one hundred 
pounds) which they had power to ineure, and 
the maximum axe (sixty) were tov low; while 
the minimum amount (twenty pounds) and the 
minimum age (twenty) were too high. The 
maximum, he thought, should be raised to over 
two hundred pounds. Another official, who gave 
evidence for himself and Mr Chetwynd the 
Accountant-general, explained that under the 
present system half the post-offices throughout 


the country were savings-banks ; while only onc- | 
seventh, or about two thousand, were insurance ' 


offices, The new scheme that was under con- 
sideration would enable an intending insurer to 
take out a policy at any of the savings-bank 





through the Post-office was a failure, owing to | 


to be a happy wrongdoer. By nature candid and 
kindly, and greatly careful of the good opinion 
of the world, he was sure to suffer horribly if 
he played any man false ; and here was tempta- 
tion growing almost too much for him. He was 
{torn by love and jealousy, and drank alternate 
draughts of sweet and bitter poison. The poison 
1 was sweet when he stood alone with his friend’s 
plighted wife and talked with her, and drank 
| the beauty of her face and voice and the exquisite 
; intoxication of her presence; or when his arm 
circled her in some slow waltz, and they moved, 
as on ait together, to the dying falls of Strauss’s 
melodies, when the music sighed as if foredone 
iwith pleasure half grown into pain. Bitter the 
poisou—how Lifter, only Jealousy can know— 
when the unsuspecting Gerard came to claim his 
right, an-! talked with her—walked, rode, drove, 
danced wit) her, always with right on his side, 
and the surety of an admitted claim. And much 
jas the rages which sometimes filled him taught 
him to dear himeelf, he feared Gerard too, by an 
| instinet which warned him that the latter was the 
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Jast man whom it might be wise to turn from 
a friend into an enemy. Yet perhaps I do 
Strange some injustice here, for he had physical 
courage enough, and it may be that his dread 
of Gerard was of a better sort. To face eyes 
once friendly, and now full of hatred and re- 
‘piacere give any man the right to say, ‘You 

ve played the villain, false friend, might well 
ingpire more dread than a man could summon at 
any mere physical call. 

At last, in his miseries and perplexities, Val 
made one resolve, and as the outcome of it, he 
sat down and wrote this letter to his old yachting 
companion : 

My pzar Ginpent—I am in the dullest hole 
Tever got into in my life. I cannot escape with 
any degree of grace under a fortnight, and I am 
in danger of being bored to death. Proy, send 
me a tel purporting to come from any 
fictitious personage whom you may be pleased 
to invent for the occasion, advising me of im- 

ortant business, and insisting upon my return. 
Bo this for old friendship’s aake. ‘I do adjure 
thee, by old pleasant days, make the message 
sufficiently urgent to bear me away without 
apology. I am Pepperes I warrant you; and if 

our telegram should come later than to-morrow, 
it will find me indeed o grave man.—Yours, Va 
Srranae. 


The resolve to write this was not arrived at) 


withont much trouble, although it is one thing 
to determine and another to do. When he had 
sent it away, he thought of all he was leaving, 
and half wished it recalled. He went sleeplesa 
nearly all night, and tossed to and fro upon his 
bed undecided. Now he was all for flight, and 
now flight seemed so cruel as to be impossible. 
There are some pangs it is not in human nature 
to endure voluntarily. When he presented him- 
self at the breakfast table, he looked ill, and 
Constance, who sat near him, spoke of it, 

‘It is nothing,’ he responded—‘ a headache.’ 

People gave him their condolences, and it cost 
him a great effort to keep his temper. Breakfast 
over, he retired to his own room and brooded 
there, longing and dreading to be called away. 
By-and-by » young man on a dirty gray pony 
rode up the drive and delivered an enve pes 
buff-coloured, and bearing side by side with Mr 
Strange’s name and present address, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Five shillings for porterage.” The footman 
leisurely sought out Mr Strange, who, tearing 
open the envelope, read: ‘From Brownz, 13 

ount Street.—Everything going to smash. Muat 
have you up at once, or we shall both be 
baa yee ; 

nything to asked Vi inding his 
teeth ab the elitoaness of the eee ; 

‘Five shillings, sir, said the footman. 

Val gave him the money, and dismissed him. 

‘I can’t show this to anybody,’ he cried aloud, 
crosaing the room ill-temperedly. ‘What a fool 
the man must be to send me such a message!’ He 
Was £0 to stay, so unwilling to go, that 
he was ly to catch at any straw of self-delusion. 
He tried to pened himself that since he could 
not reasonably show to anybody this ridiculous 
message, he could not allow it to call him away; 
but he was not yet so blind as to allow that fraud 
| to pass. ‘Shall I go?’ he asked himeelf. ‘I must 
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go.” He d to and fro in the room. ‘TI can’t 

i perme Jolly’s words came somehow into 

is mind ; ‘You are always in the primrose way,’ 
and his own flippant answer: ‘I like primroses,’ 
He stood still in a sudden hot rebellion against 
Fate. ‘Let it lead me where it will, I take the 
Urea way. The other road is too thorny. 

et, where will this way lead? Where will 
it lead?’ He clenched his hands, and dropped 
them by his side, and eaid very quietly and 
softly: ‘Let it lead me where it will, I take 
it” He tore the telegram through and through, 
until his hands had no grip upon it to tear it 
further, and cast the fragments broadcast on the 
floor, Then he went slowly down-stairs, and 
meeting Reginald in the hall, he said languidly : 
‘Rags, old man, I think a little stir in the open 
would do me good, Will you come down to 
the warren and have a pot at the rabbits for 
an hour?’ 

Reginald assented, with a look of some anxiety 
at Val’s pale face. Folly is not only left unjusti- 
fied of all her children, but she rarely mannges 
to justify herself to them, or even to enable them 
to justify themselves to themselves. A man born 
and bred within Folly’s kingdom, is sometimes 
happy there. You may almost unfailingly know 
him by his smug contentment. He knows no 
other boundaries. His own walks content him. 
He mocks wisdom, and disdains humility. His 
conversational chulk-stones are to him more 

recious than the rubies of the wise. He is wise 
in his own conceit. Like Dogberry, he prays 
you, write him down an ass, It is his glory to 
be bald. Like the fox who lost his tail in the 
fable, he would fain have you also shorn. One 
touch of wisdom would ruin his complarency. 
But for a man born outside the demesne of Folly, 
to stray into it, is to walk into a very atmosphere 
of misery. ‘Let it lead me where it will, I take 
the primrose way.’ There will come a day, 
Val Strange, when no road could seem more 
awful to your eyes than that flowery path wherein 
your feet are set. Glad youth who mayest read 
this story, and haply take pleasure in it, I, thy 
poor lop-sided fellow-creature, who, with Hamlet, 
may own to having more offences at my beck 
than thoughts to put them in—I, who can put 
on no garb of saintliness, and am not constituted 
the preacher of any sect, bid thee have pity 
on thyself that is to be, and cherish Honour 
as thy friend. So shall the primrose spring behind 
thee—in swect companionship with all sweet 
flowers—and when thy frequent feet in age 
shall travel again where thon hast trodden in 
thy heedful youth, the way shall be gracious, thy 
going shall be A ra and thy heart at rest. 
But still Will Waterproof’s song is not without 
truth : 

[For] others’ follies teach us not; 
Nor much their wisdom teaches ; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience preaches, 


And every man must dree his own weird, and 
fight hia own pions, to slay them, or to be led 
to captivity, as he himself may choose, 

t * 

said the little man, 


+ 
*You look wretched, Val,’ 
laying a friendly hand on him. ‘What is it?’ 
‘I am worried and unwell,’ said Val, ready to 
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' this enchantment, lest it madden you,’ 
| whisper never left him. 


| Strange 


onuminy 
vent himself on anybody, and really an at 
Gilbert. ‘I’ve just had a most idiotic telegram 
from a fellow in town. I suppose he regards 
himself as a practical joker, and thinks it fun 
to wire disturbing nonsense to a fellow. Wants 
me to go to London.’ 

‘If it’s at all important,’ said Reginald, ‘don’t 
think about the theatricals, We can let them 
slide easily enough.— Who is it?” 

‘That ass, Gilbert,’ said Val unguardedly. 
‘It’s a thing of no importance.” Just then, a 
man came racing down the field they had just 
entered, bearing in one hand a salver, and in the 
other a buff envelope. 

‘For me?’ asked Reginald. 

‘No, sir,” gasped the man; ‘for Mr Strange.’ 
He placed the envelope on the salver, and handed 
it to Val, who opened it, read it at a glance, and 
burst into an execration. ‘No chaff in last 
wire, ran the message. ‘Things really awfully 
serious, Come up at once.’ Val impetuously 
tore the missive into a hundred pieces. The 
servant gaped at him open-eyed with wonder. 

‘What are you standing and staring there for, 
you impudent sconndrel?’ cried Val, catching 
sight of him suddenly. 

‘Five shillings for porterage, sir, returned the 
servant ; ‘mounted messenger, sir.’ 

‘Hang the five shillings!’ shouted Val in- 
consequently, as he landed to the man, or rather 
half threw at him, a half-sovercign. ‘Keep the 
change, confound you !” 

‘Gentleman’s bark ain’t very dreadful,’ mused 
the servitor as he departed; ‘and he haven't 
got a bite in him scemin’ly.’ 

‘Val,’ said Reginald, ‘what is it? Can I be 
of any use io you?’ 

‘It’s nothing, said Strange, laughing vexedly. 
‘I ought to be able to take a joke with better 
temper, however atupid it might be. Come 
along, and let us have a pot at the bunnies.’ 

‘Of course I know nothing about the matter,’ 
said Reginald; ‘but is there a chance of its not 
being a joke after all?’ 

‘I tell you, cried Strange pettishly, ‘there’s 
nothing in it.’ Reginald said no more, and they 
erossed the fields in silence, Wal had no care for 
sport, and having had two or three chances, and 
having missed them all, he sat upon a tree-trunk 
and smoked discontentedly. ‘Fly while you 
may, the inward monitor whispered. ‘Fly from 
The 
*Go!? it urged him— 
‘go! It is your only safety” Reginald, mecting 
with better success than his companion, was 
keenly sct upon the pleasure of the hour; and 
having hallooed once or twice to him, and re- 
ceived no response, wandered wide of where 
Strange sat. 

‘Mister Reginald !’ shouted a panting voice. 

‘ Hillo !? he cried in answer. ‘This way.’ 

A serving-man came bursting through the 
bushes of a neighbouring spinney, “is Mr 
along with you, sirt? he panted. 
‘ Here’s another telegram, sir.’ 

Reginald smiled, and lifting his voice on 
high, called aloud to his friend. 

‘Hillo!’ roared the recluse in answer; and 
prude by his voice, the two made way towards 
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youth, grinning broadly. ‘Excuse me for laugh- 


ing, but it’s too comic.’ 

- *Ia it?’ said Val sardonically. Again the 
mythic Browne of 13 Mount Street insisted upon 
his return: ‘Your affairs menaced on all hands. 
Necessary to consult Boyd at once. Wire answer. 
Come up by next express. Urgent.’ This time, 
the recipient of the telegram dropped his hands 
like one resigned.—‘ Anything for porterage 4” 

_ £¥es, sir,’ the man responded ; ‘five shillings, 
sir.’ 

‘Ah!—Have you change, Jolly ?~Thanks,.— 
Tell the messenger,’ he said to the man, ‘thet if 
any more telegrams come for me to-duy, they can 
wait until the letter-bag is sent up.—Look at 
that, Rags,’ he continued languidly, handin, 
the telegram to him. ‘That’s the third I’ve had 
to-day. Isn’t it enough to make a man angry ?? 

‘Who’s Boyd?’ asked Reginald. 

‘T don’t know Boyd from Adam,’ Val returned. 

‘Hillo!’ cried Reginald suddenly, ‘Louk here, 
Val. There must be something in it after all 
You said it was Gilbert who sent the others, 
This is from Browne, of No. 13 Mount Street.’ 

i phys La ie sae but answered 
uictly and wearily: ‘That, I suppose, is 
or the joke I yon't know aes jody hited 
Browne. I don’t know Mount Street. Where 
ts Mount Street? Who is Browne? Did I aay 
Gilbert? Gilbert East, I meant. Ah, you don’t 
know him.’ O Val Strange, Val Strange, that 
® man once honourable should lie so giibly! 
But somchow, the atmosphere of the primrose 
way sets Honour off to sleep, as the air in the 
Enchanted Grounds did with the Pilgrims in 
Bunyan’s allegory. 

‘I can’t conceive, said Reginald, ‘that any man 
would be such an ass as to send a message like 
this without a meaning. I should go and see 
what is the matter. You can catch the one 
o'clock train, and be back here by three o’clock 
to-morrow. There might be something in it. 
There must be something in it!’ 

Here were accidents urging Val to his salvation, 

and the inward voice urged him: ‘Go! It is 
your only safety. Go!’ And for the moment 
it so far triumphed with him that he answered : 
‘Yes; I think I'l] run up, if it’s only for the 
pleasure of horsewhipping Gilbert—East.’ The 
ause was scarcely noticeable; but the bald- 
Readed youth waa keen, and there was something 
in this whole matter which went beyond his 
penetration for the present, and piqued his 
curiosity. 

Yes,’ he said, with his keen eyes on Val’s face, 
‘T think I should horsewhip Gilbert—East,’ 
Val changed colour ever so little.—* What is it?” 
asked Reginald of himself. ‘He is making a 
mystery of something or other. Well, it’s no 
affair of mine.’ 

‘Come,’ said Val, taking up his gun; ‘let us 
go up to the house. I must pack.’ He tried to 
hope that, being once awa: m the attraction 
which 0 strenuously held fiat he might be able 
to stop away altogether. Perhaps he began to 
find the primrose way already ny: They 
went up te the house silently; and Val having 
ordered his swn man to pack his portmanteau, 
made his excuses to his host, and s 

ineld drove him to the station. ‘Let me 


‘Here’s another message,’ said the bald-headed | know,’ said he, as the train came clanking in, 
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‘if it’s all right when you get there. I shall be 
anxious till 1 hear.’ 

Strange promised ; and in another minute was 
rolling towards London. 





ON A SUGAR ESTATE 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART If.—GATHERING THE CROP. 


Iw taking up the next step of a sugar-planter’s 
duties, the reader must imagine that six months 
have elapsed, and that the sugar-crop has now 
come to maturity, The canes bordering the 
‘ traces,’ which when we last saw them were only 
some four feet in height, are now nearer fourteen ; 
and have each projecting from their tops a straw- 
coloured rod, called the arrow, about four feet 
long, and as thick as a walking-stick. The canes 
bloom in the months of October and November, 
and these arrows are the stalks that bore the 
lilac-coloured plumes. The flowers have fallen 
off; but the arrows, although withered, retain 
their place. 

The country looks something like a huge 
chessboard, checkered with yeles and green ; 
the yellow equates marking the fields where the 
canes hive already been cut and carted, leavin 
behind only a mixture of cane-tops, leaves, an 
arrows, which soon withers in the sun, and is 
then called ‘trash, covering the ground about 
a foot in depth. The mn patches mark where 
the canes are still standing ; for the leaves retain 
their verdure until the canes are cut. On our 
‘way, we pass the cane-ficld which we saw in course 
of being planted. From each ‘stool’ has sprung 
up some eight or ten canes, now six feet in height, 
and forming long regular rows. The leaves arch 
over until their tops meet, completely covering 
the ground. These canes will not be fit to cut 
thia year, for ‘plant’-canes take fifteen months 
to arrive at maturity, and crop-time only lasts 
from January until May. ‘ Ratoons’ can be cut 
every twelve months, 

On our arrival at a cane-piece that is being 
harvested, we notice that the lower leaves 
have been stripped off, leaving each cane, which 
when ripe is of a pale yellow colour, clean and 
bare, except for the bunch of leaves and arrow 
at the ae The cane-cutters, who work by the 
task, are busily engaged. Their implement is a 
sharp and heavy cutlass. It requires some prac- 
tice to become a good cane-cutter. Let us watch 
this one at work. Seizing with one hand a cane 
by the middle, with one swift stroke of his cutlass 
he severs it, close to the ground, from the stool; 
then bringing the top within reach of his weapon, 
with another blow he cuts it off just where the 
hard cane ends, and the soft stem—from which 
the leaves ond arrow spring—begins, This ‘ cane- 
top,’ as it is called, contaims no saccharine juice, 
and forms with its leaves about one-fourth of 
the total length of the cane. He then, still holding 
the cane in his hand, divides it with another 
rapid stroke or two into lengths of about four 
feet each ; taking care to let them fall on the 
ground in such a way that the ‘trash’ does not 
cover and conceal them; after which he gras 
another cane and proceeds in the same way. The 
canes are from one to two inches in diameter at 
the bottom, and taper to about half that size at 
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the top. They vary from ten to sixteen feet in 
length, inclu e ‘cane-top ;’ and there are 
from sixteen to twenty thousand of them in 
each acre of land. E cane-cutter will cut 
down about half a rood before his day’s work 
is done, 

The canes must be carted and made into sugar 
as soon as possible after they are cut; for if 
they are left lying in the sun, their juice soon 
turns sour, and would not crystallise; so the 
carta are working close behind the cane-cutters. 
The carting of the canes is superintended by the 
head-overseer, and a driver who is designated 
the ‘head-carterman ;’ both being mounted. The 
mule-carts weigh when empty about nine, and 
when loaded about eighteen, hundredweight, and 
unless when going up-hill, are driven at a brisk 
trot, the carterman sitting on the front rail with 
his feet on the shafts. These carters are gene- 
rally the smartest men on the estate, and are well 
paid, for it requires some skill to handle a team 
of mules quickly and properly. They are each 
assisted in loading their carts by a lad called a 
‘loader, who remains in the cane-piece while 
the cart is away, and collects a heap of canes; 
so that when the cart returns, no time is lost 
in again loading and despatching it. Large 
cattle-carta are also going to and from the manu- 
factory with four oxen yoked to each; and 
these, although moving much slower, carry a 
far larger load than the mule-carts. 

There are two methods of manufacturing sugar 
from the cane—one known as the ‘common pro- 
cess, by which ‘muscovado’ or common brown 
sugar is made; ond the other as the ‘vacuum- 

n, which results in the white sugar or ‘crystals.’ 

Helens is a common-process estate; and the 
works consist of a long building divided into 
three ts. At one end is the engine-room, at 
the other the ‘curing-house,” and between these 
the ‘boiling-house'—all connected with each other 
by doors. The engine is a high-pressure one of 
forty horse-power, which drives the ‘mill’ that 
erushes the canes. This ‘mill’ is composed of 
three heavy iron rollers, placed horizontally, two 
below and one above, and known nerpenuyely 
as the first, second, end top rollers, They are 
about five feet long, and two feet in diameter, 
and are geared in such a manner that the top 
roller revolves in an opposite direction to the 
lower ones, The canes are emptied by the carts 
in the mill-yard, and are carried by the ‘mill- 
gang’ in bundles on their heads, and thrown 
by them on to the ‘cane-carrier, which is an 
arrangement of endless chains and laths lookin 
something like a huge ribbon, revolving round 
two drums, one placed close to and above the 
rollers, and the other some distance off in the 
mill-yard. Its use is to convey the canes in 
a regular supply to the mill reaching the 
mill, the canes fall off the cane-carrier, and are 
caught between the first and top rollers, which 
crush them, the juice falling below into a recep- 
tacle called the ‘mill-bed ;’ whilst the crushed 
cane, known now as ‘megass,’ passes out between 
the top and second rollers, and is received in 
Wagons pushed by men, running on a 
tramway, and is conveyed by them to the megass- 
houses. These are barn-like buildin, 
situated a little distance from the works, an 
there the megass is stored until it becomes dry 
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and fit for fuel. Some of the megass is also spread 
in the mill-yard to dry in the sun, but is always 
taken up before sundown, as the dew would soon 
saturate it. 

The cane-juice when it leaves the rollers is 
of a dirty drab colour, for it is full of impurities. 
To get rid of these, ‘clarifiers’ are us The 
clarifiers are square iron tanks of about eight 
hundred gallons’ capacity, with rows of copper 
tubes at the bottom, into which steam can be 
admitted. They are placed on a platform erected 
at one end of the boiling-house; and the juice 
is conveyed to them by a pump. Let us go up 
and see how they are used. You see one of the 
clarifiers has just been filled, and the attendant 
now turns on the steam; he then proceeds to 
weigh out a certain sosntity of lime, which, after 
slaking in a bucketful of juice, he pours into 
the clarifier. Cane-juice, although having a very 
sweet taste, contains an appreciable amount of 
citric acid, which without the addition of the 
alkali (lime) to counteract it, would prevent the 
crystallisation of the sugar. The lime also aids 
in purifying the juice. This operation is called 
‘tempering’ the liquor. A few minutes after the 
steam has been turned on to the clarifier and 
the liquor has got hot, the impurities begin to 
rise to the surface. Just before it arrives at 
boiling-point, the steam is turned off; and after 
the expiration of half an hour or so, the liquor 
becomes covered with some three inches of a thick 
puffy scum, which is removed with a skimmer. 

e juice is next run into another iron tank 
called a ‘subsider,’ where it remains about an 
hour, and where, as its name implies, a subsidence 
of further impurities takes place. 

The liquor is now of a pale amber colour, 
and is fit to undergo the process of bees This 
is performed in a ‘battery’ of iron bowl-shaped 
pans, open at the top, and suspended from walls 
of masonry in such a manner that the furnace 
flues pass round and under them, The furnace 
is placed at one end of the battery, and the fire 
from it boils all the pans in succession on its 
way to the chimney. 
the ‘grand’ or pan farthest from the furnace, 
which holds about six hundred gallons. Aa it 
evaporates, it is passed on, by means of Indles, 
to the next pan, and from it to the next; and 
so on, getting thicker and more sirupy, until it 
reaches the ‘tache,’ which is the smallest of the 

ans, and holds one hundred and twenty gallons. 

he tache is nearly directly over the furnace, 
and is in a state of furious ebullition until all 
the water is evaporated from its contents, which 
is then a mixture of molasses (etd and sugar, 
and rises in large swelling bubbles, from which but 
little steaia issues. This mixture is next ladled 
from the tache into a wooden spout, which 
conveys it to large shallow coolers, in which, as 
it cools, crystallisation takes place, the eugar, 
however, still remaining mixed up with the 
molasses. Only a quantity is put at a 
time into each cooler, so a8 to allow it to cool 
quickly ; to assist which end, and also to aid the 
crystals in forming, it is stirred about with a 
long wooden instrument like a baker's ‘slice.’ 
When a cooler is fall, the contents are left for 
a day or two, and it then looks something like a 
mass of toffee, and is hard enough to bear a man’s 
weight. This stuff is then dug out, chopped 
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into small pieces, carried into the curing-house, 
-and put into hogsheads, These hogeheads have 


holes pierced in their bottoms, to allow ‘the 
molasses to drain out, which it does in about 
three weeks, leaving behind the common brown 
sugar seen in any grocer’s shop. The hogsheads 
are then headed up, have the drainage-holes 
plugged, and are ready for shipment, 

ie ‘mill-gang’ are all coolies, They throw 
themselves with much energy into their work, 
because, before the day is done, they have to 
supply sufficient cane to the mill to twenty- 
five clarifiers—equivalent to twenty thousand 
gallons—with juice; and it has been calculated 
that in doing this, they each lift to their heads 
and carry a distance of twelve yards, twenty-five 
tons of cane, Another reason for their acti- 
vity is the competition existing between them 
and the cartermen; the cartermen striving to 
block up the yard with canes, and the mill-gang 
doing their best to clear it and leave it bare; 
and then, with huge glee, they blow the engine 
whistle as a note of triumph, until the carts 
arrive at full gallop, their drivers in high dudgeon. 
A shrewd manager takes advantage of this rivalry, 
which is shared in by the overseers, and so pro- 
portions the number of carts and wmill-hands, 
that the emulation is kept up, and the work 
proceeds at high pressure. 

A gang of women and children, under the 
superintendence of an elderly negro dame, are 
employed in i eases and turning over the 
megess that is being dried; something after the 
manner of hay-making. The old woman rules 
them with shrill expostulations and lynx-eyed 
vigilance, allowing them but small opportunities 
for trifling. The women all wear bright-coloured 
‘julas’—short tight-fitting sleeveless bodices— 
and quantities of silver jewellery. Some of 
them are absolutely covered with it on their 
necks, arms, ankles, cars, in fact wherever a coin 
or a ring can be carried ; and many besides have 
the additional ornament of a gold-ring dangling 
frum their noses. A coolic’s wife is his bank. 
his savings are transformed into jewellery, 
and attached, oftentimes forged on, to some part 
of her body. This leads to great unpleasantness 
in the event of a woman's oe a new partner 
—a thing which not unfrequently happens, for 
the men far outnumber the women, The 
deserted swain declares that the jewellery is his 

erty: while the faithless Helen os stoutly 
Hhaintains it to have been a free gift from him 
to her, and besides that, largely composed of 
her own earnings. Much litigation perjury 
is the usual result. 

In the matter of jewellery, the men are more 
moderate than the other sex; a gold piec 
usually a United States double eagle, suspend 
from the neck, generally satisfying them. But 
some, particularly the younger beaux, rejoice in 
bracelets and armlets, 

Coolie women when young 
hanesome ; but they soon lose their good looks, 
Outdoor labour and early marriages are no doubt 
the principal causes of their early fading, many: 
of them being mothers at twelve years of 
here, however, in relation to the 
male members of their family, a far higher social 

ition than in their native land; their opinions, 
tastes, and feclings being consulted on every 
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occasion, in a manner that would be very anoma- 
lous in a Bengalee family that had never crossed 
the ‘Burra Pahneé’ (great water). This is owing 
to their being in such a minority, and also to 
their ition as joint bread-winners with the 
head of the fumily. 

Of the ‘ boilermen,’ some are Creoles and some 
coolies, They are superintended by an experi- 
enced old negro, who directs the whole process 
of clarifying and boiling the liquor. He works 
entirely by rule of thumb. And although he 
makes a great parade of using a saccharometer, 
a test-tube, or a thermometer, and insists on being 
supplied with these articles, he does it merely 





to impress his subordinates with the profundity | pa 


of his knowledge, and to convey the idea that 
‘tempering’ liquor and making muacovado is a 
very recondite business, and that the post of 
*hend-boilerman’ is a most important one. Never- 
theless, if left alone, or, in his own words, if 
* Massa no a bodder him too much,’ he will turn 
out a very fair quality of sugar by the judi- 
cious use of his eyes, nose, and tongue, which 
perform for him the duty that saccharometer, 
test-paper, &c., are required to do for * Massa’s’ 
Jess well-trained senses, 

The manufactory we next visit for the purpose 
of seeing the ‘vacuum-pan’ process, which results 
in producing white sugar, is a much more impos- 
ing structure than the St Helens’ sugar-works. 
Far more sugat, and of a better quality, is made 
here, than there; for in this ‘work’ is ground, 
not the cane of one, but of many estates, which 
are conveyed to it by tramways. The machinery 
necessary to make crystals is very costly, and 
it pays an estate working by itself better to make 
muscovado and sell it to the British refiners,* 
than to erect expensive machinery, which would 
necessarily lie idle half the year. The case is 
different, however when several estates belonying 
to one proprietor are so situated that their canes 
can be conveniently conveyed to one central 
factory. Then it is decidedly better to adopt the 
‘vacuum process,’ as it turns out the more valuable 

roduct. The machinery for crushing the cane 
bare, differs from that used in the other method 
only in that it is larger, and can supply greater 
uantities of juice in a given time. e opera- 
tions of tempering and clarifying the aie are 
also similar to those we have just seen. It is in 
the treatment of the juice after clarifying, that 
the divergence from the ‘common process’ takes 
pluce. ‘The liquor in leaving the clarifiers is, 
as we saw, of an amber colour. This is owing 
to colouring-matter contained in the juice itself, 
and is in noway to be ascribed to feculent admix- 
ture. In making muscovado, this colour of course 

ts intensified as the water evaporates, until 
t results in the sugar being of a more or less 
dark-brown hue. e darkness of the shade is 
also ly owing to the grains of sugar being 
but imperfectly free from molasses, which is 
never completely drained away by ‘curing,’ 

In crystals, the juice is pumped from 
the clarifiers to the very top of the Tnilding, 
and is then allowed to filter down through long 
tubes about four feet in diameter, which contain 





* A description of the British method of sugar-refinin 
> and of abking loaf-augar, was given in Chambers’s 
Journal, No, 871. 
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powdered animal charcoal. This effectually re- 


moves all traces of colour; and when it 
emerges from the bottom of the filter, it is 
nearly as clear as water. The liquor is then 
concentrated to a thin sirup, by means of the 
ordinary open pans, or else by a French inven- 
tion called a triple effets, which is a combination 
of three pans; the first of which is boiled by 
means of steam-pipes supplied from a boiler; the 
second is made to boil by the steam arising from 
the liquor in the first; and in its turn, supplies 
heat in the same manner to the third—thus 
effecting a great saving of fuel. When of suffi- 
cient density, the sirup is pumped into a vacuum- 


n. 
In boiling sugar in open pans, a high tem- 
ture is ne . In the ‘tache” just 
efore it is discharged into the coolers, it rises 
to two hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit, 
which is very injurious to its granulating pro- 
perties ; and it is because of muscovado having 
such a fine grain, that much of it e8 
away with the molasses. To obviate this, the 
vacuum-pan was contrived, Mr Howard, its 
inventor, realising a large fortune by it. It is 
a well-known fact that the boiling-point of any 
liquid depends on the weight of the column of 
air it supports; or in other words, on the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere on its surface. hus, 
it will take less heat to make a kettle boil 
on the top of a mountain, than at its base, 
because the air gets rarer and lighter the 
higher we go. So, if we can apply heat to 
cane-juice in a vessel which contains little or 
no air, we shall be able to evaporate the water 
from the sugar, at a very low temperature. This 
will give us large crystals, and prevent the 
waste that occurs in boiling the liquor in the 
open air, where a great heat is required. And 
this the vacuum-pan enables us to do. The 
vacuum-pan is a round, air-tight vessel covered 
with a copper dome. It is heated by means 
of steam-pipes in its interior, and is provided 
with an air-pump, driven by a steam-engine, 
which maintains the vacuum, and removes the 
vapour as it is generated. Complete evaporation 
is secured in it by a temperature of one hundred 
and forty degrees Fahrenheit, and consequently 
the sugar crystallises in those oblique prisms 
that look so handsome on our breakfast tables. 
Each pan is of large capacity, holding from 
two to four tons of sugar. There are four of 
them here, which jointly turn out some forty 
tons of sugar a day. 

When the sugar leaves the vacuum-pans, it is 
still mixed up with the molasses, as in the other 
process, To separate them without the long and 
wasteful operation of ‘curing,’ science again comes 
to the aid of the sugar-planter. The mixed sugar 
and molasses are first, as before, run into coolers, 
When quite cold, they are conveyed to the 
machines that are to divide one from the other. 
These are called ‘centrifugals, and ore round, 
open vessels about two feet in diameter, and the 
same in height. Their sides are made of fine 
wire-gauze. They revolve on two pivots—one 
placed under and one above them—are driven by 
a steam-engine, and make more than one thou- 
sand revolutions a minute, Here you see a row of 
a dozen or more of them with an attendant to 
each. Let us watch the operation. Two or three 
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shovelfuls of the mixed sugar and molasses are 
put into a centrifugal. It is then started. Off 
it sets, whirling with such velocity, that but for 
a slight tremor, it would appear motionless ; and 
its contents, obeying the natural tendency of 
all bodies, to fly from a revolving centre by 
the law of centrifugal force, in their efforts to 
escape, chap Senely to the gauze sides of the 
raachine, e crystals are too to get 
through ; but the molasses finds no difficulty ; 
and to asvist it, a fine spray of water is played 
on to the mixture, from a jet placed near the 
centre of the centrifugal. This effectually cleanses 
the sugar, and as the water also hurries through 
the gauze, crystals may be said to be washed and 
dried Ly the one and the same operation. 
Channels are made in the floor, through which 
the molasses finds its way to the tank reserved 
for its reception. In a minute or two, the centri- 
fugal is stopped, the sugar in it removed; a fresh 
charge is put into it, and it is again set whirling. 
The crystals are then taken in a small tram 
wagon to another apartment, where they are 
put into bags ready for shipment. 





PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 
RONG AND SYMPATHY. 


In one of those long streets stretching from 
Buckingham Palace Road across railway bridges 
far away to the fog-oppressed ‘dark-flowing’ 
Thames, a thoroughfare perplexing in the same- 
ness of its houses—which only differ from each 
other in the numbers on their doors—and distress- 
ing in its dullness and want of expression, stood 
one night in ‘bleak December,’ two years ago, 
a strange figure. It was a man; but other evi- 
dence tlian that of the eyes was necessary to con- 
vince an inquirer of this fact; for the wind was 
blowing hard, and the snow was falling, or rather 
rushing down from the dark sky with blinding 
impetuosity ; and the object referred to looked, at 
first sight, something like an old coat hung upon 
@ spike of area-rajling, and fustened thereto by 
arude kind of knot at its top; while the sleeves 
were stretched out on each side, caught, us it were, 
on other railing spikes; and the legs—if the 
object had any—were lost to view in the shifting 
, White and black of fresh-fallen and melting snow 
; on the pavement. It had all the appearance, 
indeed, of a scarecrow, though, upon closer inves- 
tigation, it proved to be, as have said, a 
mun. 

Drawn close up to the railings, to which he 
was tightly clinging, os though afraid of being 
swept away by the cruel wind, ond with his 
face partly thrust between two of the spikes, as 
if to conceal it trom the passers-by, the scarecrow 
gave the required evidence that it was a man, by 
singing, in a piping wheezy voice, a song, the 
burden of which, repeated over and over again, 
so often that it seemed as if all the song 
was composed of it alone, was, ‘Mother, dear 
Mother ! 

‘Mother, dear Mother !’ came the words again 
and again in an ascending scale, until they almost 
approached a faint scream. Across the area they 
went, contending with the rushing wind in a 
competitive attack upon the dining-room window 
of the house ; until at last ‘Song’ seemed to have 
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won a victory in his assault upon the plate-glaas 

fortrese ; for the blind was pulled up, and 
a flood of warm light fell upon the pinched and 
wan face of the singer, whose voice was hushed as 
‘Sympathy’ looked out upon him. ‘Sympathy?’ 
was none other than a beautiful elderly lady, 
Seated alone she had been, in a low armchair, 
secking faces in the fire, and dreaming dreams 
of early days, of maturer years, of happiness and 
grief, of storm and sunshine, when her thoughts 
were arrested by the weary song of the singer~ 
‘Mother, dear Mother!’ ‘With anxious, aoftly- 
stepping haste, she went to the window, and 
‘Song’ and ‘Sympathy ’—the latter roused by the 
former—were face to face. 

The bright light of the fire and wax candles 
revealed to the strange minstrel a face of calm 
dignity, and almost holy benevolence. A pair of 
clear kind pray eyes looked out upon the bluster- 
ing rude mght and the tousled old man; and the 
contrast between the comfortable, peaceful room 
and the storm-drowned street was not greater than 
that between the dignified dweller in the former 
and the poor drenched creature outside, 

To some people, the discovery that the singer of 
a disjointed street song with its ever-recurring cry 
of ‘Mother, dear Mother!’ was a toothless old 
man some seventy odd years of age, would have 
been a subject for ridicule, It was not so to the 
lady at the window. Our thoughts are often 
beyond our control, and, like a horse that tckes 
the bit in its mouth and bolts with its rider, 
frequently carry us whither we least expect to go, 
So it was in this case. No one would be able to 
trace any resemblance between the street singer, 
the street of which I am spening, the blusterous 
dark night, and a beautiful boy with dark curly 
hair, a lovely cottage embowered with roses deep 
in the Weald of Surrey, and a hot June afternoon ; 
and yet it was to these last that the thoughts of 
the Jady rushed as she gazed at the singer across 
the narrow aren, 

That boy with the brown locks—he stood before 
her now! She was no longer in the neighbour- 
hood of Eccleston Square. She wus far away in 
the conntry, in a bright little drawing-room, gay 
with flowers. The scents and sounds of summer 
floated round her, the song of birds and the per- 
fume of roses were wafted in at the windows 
opening on to a closely shaven lawn. Sunshine 
streamed into the room, and on a patch of it lay 
on the floor a favourite collie dog. And the boy 
—ler boy—in a loose, black velvet jacket, stood 
in one of the windows, and read her a letter 
telling iow one of his pictures then bein 
exhibited at the Royal Academy had been aol: 
Then turning his bright face to hers, the young 
artist lifted his straw hat from his head, and, open- 
ing his arms, exclaimed : ‘Kiss me, mother !? 

The vision—for the recolJection amounted almoat 
to such—vanished. Gone was the bright day, 
crumbled away the pretty house, vanished the 
beautifui face aud form of the beloved artist son ; 
and left, a lonely London room, a cruel winter 
night, anc a cracked-voiced old beggar squeaking 
within & yard or two of the dreamer. ; 

What takes so long to write, hardly occupied a 
minute, The lady, brought back to herself, ran 
her bell; and scon the street door was opened, an 
a neat little maid beckoned to the scarecrow to 
come to her, He shuffled up the steps, had the 
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shortest of interviews with the messenger of ‘Sym- 
pathy, and then passed away into the black night, 
pore the storm with an energy remarkable to 
old. 
That night marked an important epoch in that 
old man’s life. It was a Friday ; and thenceforth 


the shabby fi ight be seen e Friday 
evening shambli hy the street to the house of 


his fair sympathiser. His song was soon dispensed 
with, and he became a regular pensioner on the 
lady’s bounty. Her warm heart was touched by 
the helplessness of the poor fellow. He was past 
work—that was evident—and the lady, herself 
certainly not in the heyday of strength or health 
or fortune, lent what material and moral support 
she could to keep her poorer brother from the 
workhouse—whither, he said, he would never go 
while his ‘old missus’ was alive. 

The life of the street singer had not been one of 
much incident or interest until its closing chapters 
were reached, Born and bred in service, he had 
been a gentleman’s servant, page, footman, valet, 
butler, until paralysis had struck him down ; and 
then, though he pectlly recovered, he was cast 
aside, like an old coat or a worn-out piece of 
furniture. He had, however, married ; and when 
he and his wife finally left service, they set up in 
a very tiny little house, in a horribly dull dirty 
little street running out of the New Cut, Lambeth. 
They managed to get the house at a remarkably 
low rent, and hence the choice of this unsavoury 
locality. The wife let lodgings to working-men ; 
and the old man, when he had regained sufficient 
strength to go about, procured a little connection 
for himself, running errands for servants in houses 
where he had formerly been in high service, 
brushing clothes, cleaning boots, and penerelly 
performing the very minor character of gentle- 
man’s gentleman’s gentleman. 

This occupation began twenty years before he 
met ‘Sympathy,’ and day after day, up to nearly 
last Christmas, he went ont and brought home 
his little share towards the joint support of his 
wife and himself in their New Cut nest. 

On Friday, the 23d December 1881, the weekly 
visitor appeared for the last time at the house 
of his benefactress, and received an extra dole, 
because of the season of the year, and because of 
a more tiresome whceze than usual which was 
noticenble in his voice. He received also two 
pair of warm socks from the bountiful hands of 
the good lady; and was sent away with words 
of comfort and sympathy, which he laid to heart 
as he walked home. He was very ill, and he 
knew it. 

On the last Friday of the old year he failed 
to appear at the house near Eccleston Square. 
Then the lady sent to the Lambeth address, and 
found that on Christmas Eve the old man had 
passed away, saying with his last breath: ‘Place 
those socks which the dear lady gave me, on my 
chest, old woman ; they seem to cheer me.’ 

The widow of a week was sent for by the 
widow of many years, and then a strange dis- 
cov was made. The latter spoke to the 
former about what she could undertake to do 
for a living; and the former, who was much 

ea ‘than her deceased husband, said she 
'! thought she was still strong enough to look after 
an office. Then the lady said—how sweetly, sadly, 


and diffidently, I cannot describe: ‘But, you know, | on 





I fear there mhy, be some difficulty, when I come 
to Go ee how I knew your husband,’ 

“What do you mean, ma'am?’ asked the dead 
singer's wife, 

ell, you are aware that some people would 
be prejudiced against you, if they knew that 
he sung in the street for a living.’ 

The widow stood for a moment as if rooted 
to the floor, her face puckered with pain; and 
then her knees seemed to give way, and she sank 
in a heap on the t, flung her arms on a 
chair, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
out: ‘Oh, he ne-ver ne-ver told me this! He 
al-ways said he’d got a few frien’s in Westminster 
who he did a thing or two for! O ma’am, ma’am, 
how good he was! Oh, my poor old man—my 

oor old man! An’ he did this for me; an’ 
rd love ‘im for it, ‘6 kep’ it from me to the 


vey end !? 

Ihe ceased, rose trembling from the floor, 
took the extended hand of ‘Sympathy,’ rever- 
ently kissed it, and went her way. 


SETTING THE SNARES. 
CHAPTER V, 


Texas Dicr’s judgment was not at fault; for 
it was a white man whom he had seen in company 
with two Apachds, and this white man was not 
unknown to him. Nor was the fact of these 
Apachés being seen there at that time, devoid 
of a certain ominous significance ; for the tribe 
were away, and none but loafing, or as they are 
expressively termed in the West, ‘bad’ Indians 
would be in the district apart from their chiefs 
and comrades. Texas Dick had also, as he rightly 
suspected, been seen by the white stranger; for 
the latter had hurried to the shelter of the broken 
ground, in order to avoid him. 

The two Indians so seen, either understood 
the design of their companion, or obeyed without 
questioning ; for nothing was said among the three 
until they stood in a little ravine, and the white 
had made sure of the Texan’s disappearance. 

‘Sefior Tony, then said one of the Indians, 
in his broken jumble of English and Spanish, 
‘that not the man you go for show us—ugh ?’ 

‘That !? exclaimed the white man, in a tone 
expressive of supreme contempt. ‘That is Texas 
Dick. You should know him surely, Pedro, The 
man I want to show you is the new boss at the 
ranche. I know that old man Holt is to ride 
through Crowsfoot Cafion to-day, and this boy 
will be with him. I have never met him alone, 
or I would have’. The speaker ceased 
abruptly, and tapped the revolver in his belt 
with a glance which ‘was meant to be fierce. 
The red man of the West has his features well 
under control; he rarely laughs or shows—to 
white perceptions, at anyrate—what he thinks; 
but there was a momentary roll of two pair of 
dark eyes, which met in their glance, and the 
expression was a5 near 6n approac to @ sneer as 
an Indian would allow himself. 

The white man noticed nothing of itn but 
strode on at a round in silence, until one 
of the Indians—both of whom had fallen a little 
behind—stepped close to him, and laying a hand 

his shoulder, said: ‘Bueno, bueno sefior! 


Fee se ee 
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Injun much tired: Injan want whisky. No can 
walk more over this monntain without whisky.’ 

*You shall have whisky soon, Pedro, returned 
the white; ‘but I want to show you this man 
first. We shall strike the caiion directly ; then, 
after they have gone by, you shall have whisk ns 

‘Injun stop here. Injun to sleep, if no 
whisky, sullenly rejoined Pedro, who at once, 
without further notice, seated himself on a frag- 
ment of rock, The second Indian, being either 
of a taciturn disposition, or understanding even 
Jess English than Pedro, ted out the invari- 
able ‘Ugh!’ and imitated his comrade. 

‘You are a sweet pair, growled Tony, as he 
looked from one to the other of their obstinate, 
animal-like faces, so stolid and expressionless, 
He added some bitter and very strong words ; but 
these also were growled in an under key; for 
Indian ears are sharp, and are never sharper than 
when the barbarians are apparently most stupid 
and abstracted. 

With some more _half-intelligible grumbling, 
the white man produced a bottle from one of 
his pockets. The two Indian faces lighted with 
@ momentary flash as they saw it, and they uttered 
gue ejaculations of approval. Making the 

est of the situation, Scfior Tony first drank a 
deep gulp himself of the raw spirit, then handed 
the bottle to his companions, who drank with 
immense gusto, and with reperted exclamations 
of ‘Good—very good,’ until the whisky was ex- 
hausted, very few minutes being required for 
this, As soon as the bottle was empty, Sefior 
Tony exclaimed: ‘Now then, boys! hurry on 
to the caiion, 


But, to his disgust, Pedro insisted upon a still 


further supply of liquor: ‘More whisky. Injun} some minutes after the cavalcade had passed. 


no had plenty enough whisky.’ 

‘I have no more with me,’ protested the white 
man. ‘Search me if you like. Come, my good 
men, let us hurry on, or we shall be too late,’ 

‘Seiior Tony ought have bring along much 
more whisky,’ said Pedro. ‘Injun no had plenty.’ 
Curling round like a dog as he said this, the 
Indian disposed himself for sleep, which so 
exasperated Tony, that he seized him by the 
shoulder and shook him violently. 

In an instant the Indian was erect, his broad 
knife glittering in his hand, while his eyes wore 
so dinbolical an expression that Tony fell back 
appalled. For a moment the Indian paused, and 
then broke into what was intended for a laugh 
of approval, perhaps of contempt for the scared 
face of the white man. It was but a grunt or 
chuckle, yet it awoke the risibility of Miguel, who 
laughed in concert, and the danger was over. 
Tony, who had turned ghastly pale, also tried to 
join in the laughter, but only partly succeeded. 
As they again walked on, he wiped the cold 

erspiration from his forehead, and while appear- 
ing to be calm, was really mad with rege and 
quivering with fear. 

Tony, however, was pretty well acquainted 
with the temper of his companions; and by 
submitting to their rude jokes with apparent 
enjoyment, ond by frequent references to the 
‘heaps of dollars’? which would be earned b 
them in this enterprise, he got over the crisis 
safely, so that by the time they entered Crowsfoot 
Caiion, the Apachés had somewhat toned down. 
80 much time, however, had been wasted, that 
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Tony dreaded lest those they had come to see 
had already passed ; but, happily for his plans, it 
was not so; and ere they had been at their post 
of espial many minutes, they descried a small 
party of mounted men turn the angle of a h 
cliff or ‘bluff,’ and ride up the caiion tow. 
them. ‘Hist! ose g down, Pedro; keep down, 
Miguel |’ exclaimed the white man in a whisper, 
for his allies showed signs of breaking out with 
shouts of defiance and flourishings of knives, 
‘If they see you to-day, there will be no dollars, 
no whisky over the job! 

‘Ugh!’ ejaculated his two associates as this 
convincing logic reached their cars Then 
crouching down behind the broken rocks, they 
watched patiently the approach of the unconscious 
riders, 

The horse-track ran close under their lurking- 

lace. The party was six in number, consisting of 

t Holt and Arthur, Mr Gaisford, and three of 
their men. They were so near, that any attempt 
on their lives might have been executed with 
every prospect of success; but the survivors 
would infal ibly have discovered their assailants, 
and there were some deadly marksmen in the 
party, as Tony knew right well. Neither would 
it have suited his plans to bring on a mélée in 
which Mr Holt was exposed to danger. These 
plans, whatever they were, did not inelude 
the death of the farmer. As the riders passed 
within pistol-shot of the spies, Tony silently 
pointed with his finger full at Arthur, who for 
the moment had fallen back o little, and was 
riding separate. The gleam in the eyes of the 
red men and their silent nod, showed that he 
was understood ; and no word was spoken until 


‘You know him nowt’ cagerly whispered 
Tony ; ‘you know the muchacho—the boy ?’ 

‘Know him enough,’ said Pedro, touching his 
knife, 

‘That is right!’ exclaimed Tony. ‘The sooner 
the better, boys. Mind! I have promised you 
fifty dollars, when I know he is dead; and now 
I say thot I will give you a keg of the best 
whisky as well—the real old rye. You shall get 
drunk like white men, for a month.’ 

At this promise, so delightful to their ears, 
the dark eyes of the Indians blazed again; and 
Pedro, in whom the fumes of his late potent 
draught were still working strongly, forgot in 


this ecstasy his habitual caution, and plucking 
his knife from its sheath, waved it above his 


head, and gave one long hideous yell, or ‘whoop, 
which rang throughout the cafion, and reached 
the ears of the horsemen, distant os they were. 
They instantly pulled up, and listened; but the 
yell was not repented. Had Mr Holt and his 
friends been at the entrance to the cafion, they - 
night have been more auspicious; but they had 
reached a spot where the great breadth of the 
valley forbade all fear of an ambush; hence, 
after a brief pause, they rode leisurely on. 


CHATTER VI. 


Friendly mectings on the part of Mr Holt 
and Mr Gaiaford, aa their respective households 
and sewvants, were by no means uncommon; and 
Arthur, among others, hod come to know the 
roads and passes between the two farms extremely 
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well, Indeed, it had even been remarked by 
friendly observers how frequently Arthur found 
it apron eg ride over to Gaisford Ranche, and 
how often his business was such as to detain him 
there for a whole day. It did not, moreover, 

to be noticed, that should Miss Rachel 
‘at time happen to go out for a ride, it was 
almost certain, by the most curious concurrence 
of circumstances, that on thet very day it should 
happen to Arthur to go out for a ride likewise ; 
and not only so, but it further happened, through 
an equally surprising series of coincidences, that 
though both started to ride towards opposite 
points of the compass, their paths were almost 
sure at some point to cross each other ; and when 
this occurred, it was of course necessary that 
Arthur should see the young lady safe back to 
her father’s house. This series of recurrences was, 
as must needs be, known to Squire Gaisford, for 
no endeavour was made to conceal it from him; 





and as it was noted by all the ‘helps,’ it was | 


probably known also to Mr Holt. There is, 
owever, good reason to believe that it met with 
the approval of these elders. 

On one particular evening, when Arthur had 
accompanied Rachel home, and they and the 
farmer were sitting at supper, the conversation 
turned upon the Indiana. 
antipathy to them, vowed himself willing to pive 


Mr Gaisford, in his ; 


a whole section of his farm—by which he meant } 


one hundred and sixty acres—‘to bury as many 
of the red scoundrels as could be corralled within 
its four corners,’ 

‘But the Utés are not so bad, father, said 
Rachel. ‘I am sure old Cuervo’—— 

‘Bury the hull outfit!’ exclaimed Mr Gaisford, 
who was strongly imbued with the prejudices 
almost inseparable from the frontier farmer's life. 
‘Some may be a little better, some a little worse ; 
but the best of them are only just good enough 
to shoot.’ 

* Cuervo was here this afternoon, said Rachel ; 
‘but was fetched away suddenly by one of the 
young men of his tribe.’ 

‘J thought I saw him,’ said Arthur, ‘aa we 
rode up the slope; but when I came near the 
place, £ found I had mistaken the trunk of a 
tree for his brown body.’ 

‘Maybe you had, maybe you hadn’t, Arthur,’ 
returned the farmer; ‘there’s no telling with 
these red robbers. He might have been Jurking 
there, for all you can tell, and shifted as you 
came near,’ 





| 


“What have you aguinst him?’ asked the 
farmer. 

“We saw old Seth Birrable,’ explained Rachel ; 
‘and there was something very strange about 
him. First of all, as we rode up to the shanty 
where he keeps the office, we found the door 
fastened. We might have gone away, after 
knocking, but that I had seen for sure a face 
peeping at us as we rode up, and saw the door 
gently closed. So we knocked again’ —— 

* Rather loudly,’ interposed Arthur. 

‘Yes; rather loudly,’ continued Rachel, with 
a smile; ‘and then old Seth came to the door. 
He looked as skeered as if he had seen a ghost. 
He stood just in the opening of the door, which 
he held in his hand, as though he wished to 

revent us from entering, which we had no 
intention of doing. When we asked about the 
letters, he answered so gruffly, we could scarcely 
understand what he said, and then slammed the 
door close without another word.’ 

‘Whisky, said the furmer sententiously, ‘I 
have noticed something oncommon about Seth 
for a long time. He is pretty nigh played out, 
I reckon.’ 

* Perhaps you are right, replied Arthur; ‘but 
he did not look like a drunken man, to my 
thinking.’ 

‘Whisky, again Teperted Mr Gaisford, in a 
tone which showed that he, at all events, was 
perfectly satisfied with the explanation; and 
neither of his listeners caring to dispute its 
correctness, the subject dropped. 

Tt was somewhat later than usual when 
Arthur set out on his homeward ride. The 
night was clear, from the moon being in 
her first quarter; and there was no difficult 
in a rider, tolerably familiar with the road, 
finding his way safely enough across the country. 
Arthur had not proceeded far, when, to his 
surprise, and a little to his alarm, three mounted 
figures suddenly emerged into the clear starlight 
and Srerieliet him. He saw they were Indians, 
and that they separated as they drew nigh him, 
so that two would approach on his left side, and 
one on his right. 

Seriously alarmed at observing this disposition, 
he checked his horse and drew his revolver. 
The action was noted ; and a deep guttural voice, 
which he instantly recognised, said: ‘Indianos 
amigos [friends]. I am Cuervo! No shovt;’ 
and the next instant the friendly Uté was by 
his side. Restuning his journey, all four rode 


‘Cuervo seems very much attached to Mr; on towards Mr Holt’s Ranche. 


Richmond,’ interposed Rachel ; ‘and, I am sure, 
means him no harn.,’ 

‘Harm!’ laughed Arthur; ‘no, indeed! If I 
dread anything on the part of Cuervo, it is 
his great demonstrations of friendship. For some 
odd reason or another, he has certainly taken a 
strange fancy for me.’ 

* Yes,’ said the farmer reflectively—‘ yes; that 
isso. You might depend on Cuervo. I will say 
that, although he’s an Injun. When the Injuns 
or Mexicans do take a liking to a man or a 
woman, they will do almost anything to serve 
them.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Arthur, ‘I culled at the 
post-office as we came in, to see if there were 
any letters; but there were none. I do not like 
your postmaster very much,’ 


Cuervo talked a good deal; but owing to the 
frequent occurrence of Spanish words in his 
conversation, Arthur could understand but little 
of it. He was much puzzled also by the style 
in which they ‘crowded’ him, as they rode 
along. At last, when about half the distance 
had been traversed, the Indians either saw that 
he did not like such close quarters, or their 
zeal, from some cause, slackened, for they fell 
away from him; and then, after riding a few 
hundred yards farther, they quitted him abruptly, 
with a brief ‘Good-night, and in another minute 
were lost in the gloom of the prairie. 

There had been something so odd in their 


sndden appearance and disappearance, that 
Arthur could not help mentioning the circum- 


stance to Mr Holt on his reaching home. 













































‘apc 2 
The farmer on hearing mention of Cuervo’s 
name, said; ‘If it had been any other Injun, 
| ¥ should have thought less of it, I should have 
| put it down to whisky. But Cuervo! he is 
| different. Who were the others with him ?? 
_ They were Cuervo’s sons,’ replied Arthur. 
i ‘Qh, said Mr Holt; ‘I know them well; 
very decent boys for Indians. Whatever Cuervo 
' could want away from his camp after nightfall, 
I can’t imagine; it is so different from his 
, conduct in general. I don’t half like it. 

The farmer shook his head as he concluded ; 

and no more was said for the time on the 
' subject. 

One bright afternoon not long after this, 
Arthur had ridden early over to Mr Gaisford’s. 
Goldthread was speedily saddled, and Miss Rachel 
and he set out for an easy canter towards the 
high broken ground known as the ‘foot-hills,’ 
beyond which in the distance rose the great 
summits of the Rocky Mountains. This was 
a favourite ride, as the views there were more 
extensive and picturesque than from the low- 
lying country through which the river ran. 

‘Yonder,’ said Arthur, pointing to a group in 
the distance, ‘is Texas Dick and some of our 
men, They are going to build a sheep corral 
there—they see us!’ With this, he waved his 

' hat; the signal was returned, and then the men 
went on with their work, 

While they had been exchanging signals with 
Dick, a man had come to the edge of a thick 
copse which grew just there, and although he 
drew back instantly, paused within the shelter 
of the little wood to watch them. It was only 

| for a minute, and then he disappeared ; and they, 
tnconscivus of this eapionage, proceeded on their 
| ride. 

The man who had thus watched them imme- 
diately struck through the wood, emerging at 
the opposite side. ‘Then at a quick pace he 
desea the sloping ground, and made towards 
the cluster of huts which we have described os 

| calling itself Andrew Jackson City. On ap- 
proaching these dwellings, the man’s gnit became 
! slower, and he paused occasionally in places 
! where he was sereenedl by a tree, bush, or mound 
of earth from the observation of any one who 
might chance to be looking from the buildings, 
_ At last, he reached thein without seeing a aoul ; 
f and climbing a low fence at the back of the 
post-office, entered the open door, closing it 
i carefully behind him. e then turned the 
: handle of another door and stepped into the 
| front room, in which @ man was seated. With 
a startled exclamation, the postmaster half drew 
a large pistol which hung at his belt, but replaced 
_ it when he saw who was the intruder. 

6 There’s busincsas to be done to-night, Birrable,’ 

| said the intruder. 

; ‘Is thar?’ replied the other. ‘Well, look 
‘here! Squire Tony! I have had enough of 
‘your ark and not enouzh of your dollars. 

know what you want; you want the young 

‘ Britisher at the Holt Ranche sent up, an 
| I don't Bid ged to run that line any longer. 
| I opene 

you, and I opened the Britisher’s. ou met 
him at New York ; and why you didn’t clinch 


the business then, I don’t know, as you own you , 


had plenty of chances, You saw lum at Kansas 
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| too, and there ain’t a better place in the States 
for such work than Kansas, You have not the 
real grit, Squire Tony, that’s where the trouble 
a 2 — 


‘Now drop this, interrupted Tony. ‘I mean 
business, and if you can only say’—— 

‘So do I, interposed the postmaster in turn. 
‘T mean business, and I am coming right to it, 
But you must really let me show what I have 
done, The other afternoon that gal would have 
seen you here with me, if I had not stuck around 
that dourway ; and then, where would your plans 
have been? And you get your precious Injuns 
down here, and catch the boy riding home after 
dark, and then are afraid to touch him.’ 

We should have shot him that night!’ ex- 
claimed Tony, ‘but for those blackguard Utés, 
who rode so close beside him that we dared not 
fire. I will never believe that was chance ; some 
one must have told them.’ 

‘Shoo!’ ejaculated Birrable contemptuously. 
‘T would have shot Utés and all, and been glad 
to have taken such a chance. However, tliat’s 
how it stands. You know what I have done, 
what you have not done, and what you want me 
to do now. All I have had is fifty dollars and 
promises. I want a hundred dollars before I atir 
another particle in your business; the promises 
to stand the same as they do now.’ 

After some argument, Tony drew fifty dollars 
from his pocket, and this was accepted as a com- 
promise. They then entered upon a kind of 
whispered conversation, which was broken off 
by Tony saying: ‘Now, there is no time to be 
lost ; for if you can’t mect that Britisher before 
he gets to the Gaisford Ranche, there will be some 
questions asked which may be difficult to answer ; 
but if you catch him and the girl alone, he will 
believe anything,’ 

‘IT have got just the man for the messenger, 
replied Birrable ; ‘leave it to me.’ 


ACONITINE. 


THe important trial which has recently taken 
place, ending in the conviction of Dr Lamson of 
the murder of his brother-in-law by the adininis- 
tration of aconitine, has turned attention not only 
to this very powerful poison, but also to the 
facility with which it and similar poisons may 
be obtained for felonious purposes. Considerable 
uneasiness has consequently taken possession of the 
public mind—and not unnaturally, we confess, 
when we consider the powerful agent employed in 
this case, and the little apparently known regard- 
ing it both by medical men and experts. This 
uneasiness may be said to have found expression 
at the conelnsion of the trial in tho jury record- 
ing their conviction that the sale of such poisons 
should be more strictly guarded ; an opinion also 
suppuited by the judge, and since re-echoed in 
{the columns of many of the daily papers. Prob- 
[ably ne better method will be found of allaying 
this anxiety and at the same time securing 
proper legislation in the sale of potent poisons 
—if such pe needed—than a just appreciation of 
the facts of tue case now before us. 
But what we have already said of the com- 
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parative ignorance of medical men as to the 
effects of aconitine, as exhibited in the above 
case, must not be stretched too far. Medical 
men have had as many opportunities of atudy- 
ing the toxicological effects of aconite and 
ita preparations, as of any other poison in the 
pharmacopwia. Indeed, poisoning from the root 
alone, of that well-known plant monkshood, 
owing to a certain resemblance which it bears 
to the common horse-radish, has been so frequent, 
that most works on botany and materia medica 
carefully give the distinguishing characteristics 
of each; and every medical work gives detailed 
instructions both as to symptoms and treatment, 
in cases of poisoning from its use. All that 
ought to be assumed, therefore, regarding the 
medical evidence is this, that the cases of poison- 


ing from the active principle aconitine have been | plant. 


so few, that medical men have not had an oppor- 
tunity of relatively examining the intensity and 
duration of the symptoms, the post-mortem 
appearances, and the means of detecting its 
presence in the tissues and organs of the body. 
Even in these respects, however, the case before 
us will have supplied much of the data required 
for future guidance; and it may, therefore, we 
think, be safely assumed that there is practically 
no more risk that poisoning from aconitine, 
where given surreptitiously, will escape detec- 
tion by any ordinary medical practitioner, than 
there is of any other vegetable poison more 
commonly used. 
Cases of poisoning from aconitine, though very 
rare, are not unknown. In April 1880, for 
example, a Dr Meyer of Winschoten died ‘from 
an overdose of thia poison, having taken in miis- 
take a dose of French prepared aconitine instead 
of a German preparation, Herein lies one reason, 
and probably the principal, why British practi- 
tionera avoid the use of this powerful agent— 
namely, the impossibility of regulating the dose, 
owing to extreme variations in the quality of the 
substance. This variation in strength is forcibly 
brought out in a series of experiments undertaken 
by a French chemist, and recently published. He 
demonstrated that while it took five milligrammes 
of English aconitine (Morson’s) to kill frogs in 
thirty minutes, three milligrammes of one foreign 
make killed them in three minutes; ond one- 
twentieth of a milligramme of another foreign 
peepee also killed them in free rijnutes. 
owerful as this last preparatio.. is, others ‘ore 
poset still are known, | and can be obtained 
y using certain. species cf roots, and exercising 
care in the extraction and crystallisation of the 
active principle, In short, Geol dod rate and 
different modes of extracting ond purifyin we 
active principle give products wic ely differen 
both in activity and constitution, To Raleraan 
how this is, it may be necessary to explain that 
the substance known commercially as aconitine 
is not of definite chemical composition. Recent in- 
vestigation has shown that the Aconitum Napellus 
—from which it is prepared in this country— 
contains, besides aconitine, two other substances, 
which have only been partially examined. At 
least one of these substances is enh a a ON lia a 





the other has no 


harmless bitter ; and pevbed 
e Officinal process 


t medicinal activit 
oes not provide for separation of thas or 
other proximate principles which may be present 
in the roots, nor is there any sufficiently strict 
oe iven. whereby changes in the aconitine itself 
detected—shanges 4 in which it passes by the 
prlinary process of preparation, and probably elso 
of exposure, into other and unlike compounds, 
with probably unlike if not inert effects. Inves- 
tigation has not only shown all this, but it has 
also shown further, that while a crystallisable, 
and consequently pure and definite aconitine can 
be prepared, although at very great cost, it can- 
not be prepared, even where the same process is 
strictly adhered to, from every batch of roots. 
We conclude from this, that such influences 
as climate, soil, &c., affect both the amount and 
quality of the alkaloid derivable from the 


As regards the detection of aconitine 
chemical means, it has several well sa 
Teactions with various reagents; but these are 
not sufficiently delicate to detect the minute 
quantity which the poison-scientist has generally 
to work with. No test can be said to be of 
much avail in cases of poisoning rad organic 
substances which will not detect from the one- 
hundredth to the one-thousandth part of a grain. 
Strychnine, for example, is only soluble to the 
extent of one part in two thousand parts of cold 
water ; but even this dilute solution is distinctly 
bitter ‘to the taste. This bitterness, however, is 
not sufficient to indicate strychnine, as quinine 
also would give a similar bitterness. It is here 
that the special knowledge of the expert comes 
into play. Quinine, if present even in very minute 
quantity, would gy pe with excess of sulphuric 
acid, a distinct florescent appearance to the 
solution, which would not only distinguish it 
from strychnine, but would also be sufficiently 
distinctive of its own individuality. Strychnine, 
on the other hand, can be readily detected, if 
even a trace be present, from the brilliant violet- 
blue reaction it gives with strong sulphuric acid 
in the presence of an oxidising agent. With 
aconitine, however, no such delicate chemical 
test is known; but here the Physiological tests 
come into operation, and the burning sensation 
roduced by the minutest quantity when touched 
by the tongue, or the action produced when sub- 
cutaneously injected into some .of the smaller 
animals, are tests as delicate and certain as any 
chemical tests em loyed to detect the more 
common poisons, This, we think, was plainly 
brought out in the recent trial; so that the very 
cause ought at the same time also to carry the 
cure to much of that uneasiness which has been 
‘created in the public mind. 

The only remaining source of uneasiness which 
can possibly exist is in the supposed facility 
there is for obtaining these potent poisons for 
nefarious purposes. e would, however, point 
outthat throughout the trial, there was not @ 
shadow of proof that such poisons could be 
obtained’ by any one outside the medical 
faculty. It ought not to be everlpeked that the 
party whe bought the poison was properly 
qualified yractitioner, who, in purchasing the 
poison, gave his ere as such, and as such 
was exempt from all the provisions of the 
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Poisons’ Act. To move for stricter regulations 
under such circumstances, would, iol fbeerak to 
think, be an insult to the me profession, 
and might lead to mischievous resulta, 





TRAVELLING NOTES. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


Rattways are now being rapidly extended over 
the Cape Colony ; and travelling in South Africa, 
as now in vogue, will in a few years, like the 
stagecoach of England, be a matter of the past. 
Two main or trunk lines of railway have been 
constructed into the interior, one from Cape 
Town as far os Beaufort West; and another from 
Port Elizabeth as far as Graaffreinet, with the 
view of their further extension and junction in 
the Midland Provinces. Travelling is at present 
done by means of oxen, mules, or horses, Oxen 
are used chiefly for heavy transport, but also at 
times for passengers, or when a family moves 
from oue part of the country to another ; horses 
for passengers who require to move rapidly from 
one part of the country to another, such as those 
travelling between Cape Town and the Diamond 
Fields ; and mules either for heavy transport or 
passengers ; and where there are frequent relays 
of them and the animals in good condition, 
travelling from one part of the country to another 
is a matter of tolerable ease and quickuess. 
Travelling with oxen is not now so frequent 
os in former years, say in the time of Barrow 
or the poct Pringle, and is chiefly done by the 
Boers, and aatbly the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal Boer. The method of procedure is 
as follows. We will suppose the party out- 
spanned or bivouacked, afier a stretch of from 
two to three hours’ travelling. As svon us the 
oxen are released from the yoke and turned adrift 
to graze, the drivers collect wood, of which there 
is generally plenty to be found, and make a huge 
bonfire. ext, tne old Boer tania or housewite 
makes her appearance with a rooster or gridiron, 
which she places on the fire until it is thoroughly 
heated ; the boys hand down the kostmaandje or 
provision-hamper, which is well stored with car- 
bonaatjes, sussaaties, rusks, aud biltong. The car- 
bonaatje is a sup prepared on the gridiron until 
partly carbonisel, whence its name. The sussaatic 
—most likely of Malay or Indian origin—conaists 
of small bits of meat curried, spiced with onion, 
and run on to skewers; and, in the hot climate of 
South Africa, forms with lemon-juice a valuable 
article of dict. The rusks used are biscuits 
leavened with a superior quality of ycast, made 
from raisins; and a bag of them, together with 
biltong or epringbuck-flesh dried in the sun, is o 
necessary adjunct to every long journey. As 
soon as the mats—generally made of springbuck 
skin—are spread, and coffee set, the men partuke 
of their meal by soaking rusks in coffee, and 
helping themselves to carbonaatje hot from the 
gridiron, using such knives and forks as may 
fall in their way; for in South Africa, in 


travelling, you must do not aa you wish, but as | 


you can. 
Meanwhile, one of the page is despatched to 

fetch the oxen, which he drills into order 

with the sjambok, a thong of rhinoceros’ hide, 
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rather stiff at the handle, but soft and pliant 
at ita extremity. One of the men, standing in 
front of the oxen, gets hold of the rieme— 
thongs of bullock-hide, having an iron ring at 
one extremity—and with a loop, attaches a riem 
to each pair of horns. The oxen are then 
led back, and inspanned in pairs, generally 
Respite their places, but occasionally inter- 
changed, as may suit convenience, ey are 
generally driven by means of the sjambok, of 
which the two last oxen, being in close prox- 
imity to the driver, who sits on the voorstel 
or front extremity of the floor, get rather a 
merciless share; or by means of a whip, con- 
sisting of plaited riempies ending in o voorslag, 
and fastened on to a long bamboo stick. Some 
of the drivers, notably the Cape Malays, have 
great adroitness in using the whip, being able 
to hit any of the front oxen at any spot the 
may desire. When the wagon is bipenned: 
the master and driver take their seats on the 
front box, his wife and children on a suspended 
bed or mattress immediately behind him, and 
within easy reach of his gun, which ie generally 
loaded, and which the wife is always ready, at 
& moment’s notice, to hand to him, in the event 
of any game turning up. For the sportsman, 
no travelling cun be better suited, as he can 
always best the bush in the vicinity of the 
wagon; and as the wagon moves on slowly, 
he can always rejoin it at his convenience. 

Of game to be met, there is a great variety ; 
notably in the Cape Colony, the springbuck, 
rheebuck, steenbuck, wildebeest, the wild pea- 
cock, khnorhnan, plover, partridges, hares; and 
in the Free State, large herds of blesbucks. 
Lions are svldom to be met now, except in the 
higher latitudes; but clephants are still to be 
found at the Knysna and near Port Elizabeth, 
where they are protected by law. 

At the evening bivouac, when the day's tra- 
velling is over, the natives generally cluster 
around the fireside, and begin to tell tales of 
their adventures, and also about animals, at 
which they ave very clever. (A good collection 
of these tales was made by the late Dr Bleek, 
Professor of the Philology of South African 
Languages, and is, we believe, to be found in 
the Public Library at Cape Town.) Pussenger- 
travelling between Cape Town and the Diamond 
Fields is generally effected by mcans of the 
pareenger transport wagons. As these wagons 
have constant relays of fresh horses and mules, 
one may accomplish the distance—about seven 
hundred miles—making use of the railways also, 
in five days. Mules, of which a good strong 
animal las been imported from Monte Video, 
have to a great extent superscded horses, aa they 
stand the vicissitudes of morning frost and 
noonday heat remarkably well, and can live 
upon almost anything. 





CURIOUS CASE OF FOSTER-NURSING. 


A CORRESPONDING in the south of Scotland has 
fuvoured us with the following : 


The story published in your Journal of J inet 
28th, and ehich ‘was ig dro ‘My Highlan 
Nollie and he. Adopted Kittens, recalls to atl 
mind another curicus nursing anecdote, wi 
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not very long ago came under my notice, and | astonishing how many fathoms down the observer 
which I now send you. can see, ' Bae of these simple contrivances would 


A few years ago, when visiting at a neighbonr’s 
house, if was mentioned in the course of con- 
versation that there was then on the premises 
a singular case of a cat having adopted children 
from a nest of one of her natural victims. On 
my expresing a wish to witness this phenomenon, 
I was at once taken to the stable-yard, and there 
shown a fine female cat nursing a family composed 
of two kittens and two handsome young rata, the 
whole four living in perfect harmony, On my 
inquiring the history of this remarkable group, I 
was informed by the coachman in charge, that 
shortly after the cat-mother had given birth to 
o. litter of kittens, she had been deprived by him 
of all but three, The mother evidently did not 
approve of this reduction in her family, became 
restless for a time ; and on her again settling down, 
it was discovered she had replaced one of her 
murdered children by a fine young rat. Seeing 
this, and knowing that cats were too numerous 
to please the gamekeepcr, the coachman deter- 
mined to destroy one of the three remaining 
kittens; which was done. On the following 
morning, the coachman, on visiting the cat’s 
nursery, was not a little surprised to discover 
that the mother, in lieu of her murdered off- 
spring, had introduced into her nursery a second 
young rat. 

The two kittens, in company with the two 
rats, had been impartially nursed, and were, 
when I saw them, living in perfect harmony. 
They were at that time about two months old ; 
and were residing together in an old wine-case, 
with a piece of wire-netting thrown over the 
top. The young rats were pretty-looking, sleck 
creatures, with bright brown eyes, and evidently 
well nourished. anes were, however, of different 
dispositions ; for whilst the one would with con- 
fidence return the visitor's gaze, the other dis- 
liked being looked at by strangers, and would, 
on the approach of the latter, make rather frantic 
endeavours to conceal itself amongst the fur of 
ita fouter-mother. 

I afterwards learned, I regret to say, that tho 
fomily party was broken up in an abrupt and 
unaatisfactory manner, The friendly coachman 
had left his situation. The cat-mother had given 
way to some poaching proclivities, and during 
a nocturnal ramble, had been caught and killed 
in one of the gamekeeper’s traps. The kittens 
and young rats were thereafter thrown friendless 
on the world, and left no trace behind them. 





WATER TELESCOPES, 


Considering the cheap and easy construction of 
these useful instruments, it is wonderful they are 
not used more than they arc, as, by employing 
them, extremely interesting observations can he 
made on the denizens of sea or river. To make 
a water telescope, procure a tubo made of tin, and 
funnel-shaped, about three and a half feet long, 
ond nine inches in diameter at the broadest end. 
It should be wide enough at the top to take in the 
observers eyes, and the inside should be painted 
black. At the bottom or wie end, a clear thick 
piece of glass muet be inserted, with a little lead, 
in the form of a ring, to weight the tube, When 
the instrument is immersed in clear water, it is 





greatly enhance the pleasure of water picnics, as 
much amusement would be afforded by watching 
the inhabitants below; and it would also prove 
very useful in surveying deep places, that have 
been ground-baited, for, if no fish were seen col- 
lected there, another spot would naturally be 
chosen. The Norwegians employ this instrument 
largely for ascertaining the position of herring- 
shoals, and in their cod-fisheries, Often by the 
! use of the telescope they discover fish which other- 
wise they would not have known of, 





THE MISSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


| Hare! lovely visitants, that yearly bring 


Edenic breathings of enchanted air ; 
That yearly etrew the green pntha of the spring, 
And radiant summer wreathe with garlands rare. 
Tlillside and hollow, wayside, wood, and plain, 
Blessing, they come and go, and come again. 


Dear as the light, their flush of childhood-joys ! 
Companions of our youth's unclouded day, 
What fragrances of love-sweet memories 
Around them cling! And when they droop away, 
What lingering scents their withered blooms retain 
Of flowers that fade but once—nor come again ! 


Theirs, to the homes made dark by sorrow’s blight, 
A ministry of love and cheerfulness, 


Speaking of peace and hope—sweet thoughts and ! 


bright— 
To silent suffering and lone distress ; 
Theirs to bedew the dust we cannot save, 
And then—to hallow the beloved one’s grave ! 


Ah! ye to whom—pent up in dreary town— 
The fields and groves are but a fairy tale— 
; To whom comes not the halm of breezes blown 
| From heather hill, or blossom-breathing vale : 


| Tho gift of flowers, from loving, tender hands, 
; Charms, like a glimpse of green mid desert sands, 


Come on your angel-miasion, lovely flowers, 
H Athwart the world broadcast! The wilderness 
Make glad! ’Neath happy suns and genial showers 
Come with sweet power to beautify and bless 
The paths of man ; his spirit to illume 
With light of Grace—flower of celestial bloom f 
Davip Howre. 
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ASCENDING BEN NEVIS IN WINTER. 


Urwarps of twenty miles in circumference at the 
base, and rearing its head to an altitude of four 
thousand four hundred and six feet above the 
Jevel of the sea, stands Ben Nevis, the loftiest 
mountain in Great Britain. To make the ascent 
has from time immemorial been the endeavour of 
those who care to behold Nature in her wilder 
i aspects ; nor is the journey one which the tourist 
is likely soon to forget. He marks it os a point 
i in his life, and if he has been lucky in weather, 
he boasts with pardonable pride of having wit- 
nessed from his lofty stand-point the peaks of 
Ben Lomond, Ben More, Ben Lawers, Cairngorm, 
; and other well-known heights. 

Struck with the idea that the highest point in 
Great Britain might be utilised for the purposes 
of carrying out a series of meteorological observa- 
tions, the main object of which should be to 
forecast the weather, Mr Clement L. Wragge, 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
sneceeded last year in carrying this into practical 
effect. Making Fort-William, which town stands 
j at the base of the mountain, his headquarters, 
he or his assistant made daily ascents to the top, 
where, with the aid of instruments, a series of 
observations was made in connection with the 
Scottish Meteorological Society. Debarred by 
winter from pursuing these observations, Mr 
Wragge again essayed the hazardona ascent in 
March, an account of which, with other interest- 
ing particulars, has been supplied to us by that 
gentleman. He writes as follows : 

On the 81st of May, 1881, I had the honour of 
establishing the first Meteorological Observatory 
on the summit of Ben Nevis, a mountain in the 
county of Inverness, Scotland, and the highest 
point of land in Great Britain, being four thousand 
four hundred and six feet above the level of the 
sea, I had proposed to the Scottish Meteorologi- 
cal Society—who kindly provided the mercurial 
barometer—to place my own set of standard instru- 
ments on the top of the mountain ; and to make 
daily ascents from Fort-William, for the purpose 
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of observing them, at the hours of 9, 9.30, and 
10 a.é., if they would grant me certain facilities, 
I had devoted myself to a life of travel and 
research, and was convinced that in endeavour- 
ing to promote the establishment of meteoro- 
logical stations at high levels, I was turning 
my energies in the right direction. With a view 
to securing simultaneous observations at high and 
low levels, my wife undertook to make obser- 
vations at the same hours, near the sea-level— 
at Achintore, Fort-William. The Society—whose 
able chairman, Mr Milne-Home of Milne-Graden, 
was the first to suggest an Observatory on Ben 
Nevis, in view of the great benefits likely to 
accrue ultimately to science and the public from 
observations at such an altitude and position~— 
accepted my offer, and cordially seconded my 
efforts. The result was, that last year regular 
daily observations were made on the Ben in all 
conditions of weather from the lst of June to the 
13th of October inclusive, without, I am proud 
to say, the break of a single day. 

I ascended the mountain at the rate of about 
five days o week, arriving at the summit at 
9 am.; and a trained assistant—Mr William 
Whyte, of Fort-William-—relievel me in the 
ascent on the remaining days. Occasionally, as 
the posting-up of the observations for the Society 
was of itself heavy work, I was obliged to send 
my assistant to the Ben four days in one week ; 
but I made a point of making up for it, and in 
consequence have sometimes climbed the Ben on 
eight or nine days in direct succession, returning 
to Fort-William each afternoon. Observations, 
besides being taken near the sea-level, were 
also made in connection with those on the 
summit of the mountain, at intermediate points 
during the ascent and descent, or upon any 
change which might suddenly take place in the 
weather. I usually took a pony by a circuitous 
path to @ point within two thousand one hundred 
feet above the sea, and so I was fresh for the 
remaining and harder portion of the climb, Now 
and again, her aver, I trudged the entire distance, 
taking a more direct route. 
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With a view to making arrangements for the 
continuance of my meteorological work this 
coming season, I lately revisited Fort-William 
and Ben Nevis, leaving Edinburgh by the early 
morning train on the 27th of March, accompanied 
by an old Australian friend, Mr Philip Egerton 
Warburton. I also took my faithful Newfound- 
Jand dog ‘Robin Renzo,’ who in all conditions of 
weather accompanied me in my ascents of Ben 
Nevis last summer and autumn. 

Arrived at Fort-William, we put up at the 
West End, & comfortable little hostelry held by 
MacIntosh ; and, in order to discuss matters, I 
called on Mr Colin Livingston of the Public 
Schools, who takes a warm interest in the Ben 
Nevis observations. The result was that I decided 
to ascend next morning, Mr Livingston kindly 
undertaking to observe near the sea-level, in direct 
connection with my contemplated sct of readings 
on the mountain. 

In the morning we were up by five, and after 
a hearty breakfast, at once began to prepare for 
the ascent. The prospect was dreary enough. 
Incessant rain was fulling in a soaking drizzle, 
and a dirty cloud-fog covered the mountains to a 
low altitude. To avail ourselves of his assistance 
in case of accident, we arranged to take with us 
Colin Cameron, a well-known guide. 

By 6.40 we had greased our boots; and were 
soon threading our way through the strects of Fort- 
William, clad in our oldest suits, and with lashings 
round our trouser-legs for comfort’s sake. War- 
burton carried o bundle of sticks; and Colin— 
besides a capacious bag containing vatmeal cakes, 
hard-boiled eggs, and sandwichces—a tin of saw- 
dust steeped in paraffin, wherewith to light a 
fire, should we succeed in reaching the summit. 
My burden, though light, was an important one 
—namely, the travelling instruments—ancroid, 
thermometer, ozone tests; and a flask of the far- 
famed ‘Long John,’ necessary enough under the 
conditions of winter we soon had to face. Renzo, 
who made up the pony was in great spirits, occa- 
sionally loitering behind to salute an old friend, 
and again trotting ahead, familiar with every step 
of the way. 

About 5.50 I paused to observe at the sea-level. 
Temperature was 46°7 F., ancroid 29°367 ; with a 
heavy pallium of rain-cloud covering the sky, and 
a moderate south-westerly breeze blowing. Our 
course Jay along the Inverness road as far as the 
Bridge of Nevis ; then we turned towards Claggan, 
following for some little distance the course of the 
deeply wooded and picturesque Glen. Here the 
birds were joyously singing their early lays of the 


coming spring; and beyond, the dark heights of 
Meall ‘an t-Suidhe (Hill of Rest), capped with 
‘wispe’ and ‘tails’ of gloomy cloud-fog, frowned 
over the Peat Moss below. At a shepherd’s hut 


we peut and took a few lumps of peat, in order 
the better to feed the fire we hoped to be able to 
make on the summit. The swampy Moss was soon 
crossed, and the ascent commenced up the slopes 
of Meail an aaa Va western spur of the great 
Ben Nevis system. At about three hundred feet we 
experienced strong south-westerly gales, sweeping 
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obliquely down the grassy slopes, so that, although 
the ascent at thie point was comparatively easy, 
we had to struggle with the gusts, and kept 
slipping back, the ground being very soft. 

At about one thousand feet a pause was made 
at 7.10 am. when the temperature was found 
to be 45°4, and the aneroid 28°215, with a mode- 
rate south-westerly breeze; clouds still covered 
the adjacent hills, and rain was falling. When 
about thirteen hundred feet up the moun- 
tain we reached the first plot of snow; and 
a hundred feet higher—where we encountered 
the first wisps of the cloud-fog—a frog was seen 
disporting itself in a swamp! The highest alti- 
tude, by the way, at which I have seen this reptile 
on Ben Nevis is two thousand three hundred and 
fifty feet, and this was in August last. 

Now we had reached a level portion, and con- 
tinued our course—leaping from stone to stone— 
over the black swamps, which were made the 
deeper by the melting snow. At about seventeen 
hundred and forty feet we saw s white mountain 
hare—an irritating chance for Renzo, who vainly 
chased it over the swamps and round the granite 
boulders, far and away. y have never before seen 
this creature at such a low elevation, though 
frequently at about two thousand four hundred 
fect; and its tracks have been noticed on the 
Plateau of Storms at four thousand feet. 

We were now enveloped in the main cloud- 
fog, and pursued our way, making for the Lake 
(Lochan Meall an t-Suidhe). At eight o’clock this 
point was reached, and at the spot where I took 
intermediate observations last season, I took obser- 
vations now, and found the temperature of the air 
was 43:0, of the water of the lake 40-0, aneroid 
27°507. Heavy rain was still fulling, a strong 
south-westerly gale was blowing, and cloud-fog 
enveloped all. The ground besides was rendered 
sloppy with melting snow. Pursuing our course, 
we now proceeded over the fairly level quag- 
mire that lies between the Lake and the slopes 
of the Ben proper. Mosses and lichens thrive 
around here in abundance, and the spot is 
of much interest to the botanist. Foremost 
comes the reindecr moss (Cludonia rangiferina) 
in great profusion. I may just mention, too, 
for the sake of those who are specially inte- 
rested in the subject, Andrewa alpina, Lycopodium 
selago, Sphagnum cymbifolium, Sphagnum rubelluen u 
and Scyphophorus pyxidatus, OCladonia uncialis, 
and Parmelia saxatiis. Dwarf specimens of the 
heather (Calluna vulgaris) and bog grasses also 
abound; and the swamp is a favourite locality 
for the butterwort (J’inguicula vulgaris) and 
several kinds of orchis, which particularly arrested 
my attention early last summer. 

At about two thousand feet we came to masses 
of enow lying in the trenches of the mountain 
side ; and the next two hundred feet of the ascent 
were over slushy hg and melting snow, which 
rendered progres a hard task. Our course then 
lay over the rough felsites and ged ah eo of the 
steep face of the mountain, and the most trying 
part of the climb commenced. We had now 
passed the practical limit of vegetation Nese 
two thousand four hundred feet); but if I may 
slightly digress, I should like to mention here 
that many choice plants exist even above 
three thousand feet, and various kinds of mosses 
and lichens on the very summit of Ben Nevis. 





Mapa Ss, eee” 
Between the summit and the altitude of Buchan’s 
Well,* which is three thousand five hundred 
and seventy-five feet above the sea, I have 
gathered Sasifraga _sdtellaris; fine cimens of 
Alchemilla alpina, Poa alpina, and Carex rigida; 
the mosses Oligotrichum hercynicum and faco- 
mitrium lanuginosum; and the jichens Cetraria 
tslandica, Lecidea geographica, which adheres to 
the rocks, and Stereocaulon paschale, which grows 
in abundance on the top of the mountain. 
Between Buchan’s Well and three thousand 
fect I have obtained specimens of the bilberry 
(Vaccinium myrtillus), Viola palustris, Rhodiola 
rose, probably Campanula rotundifolia, Poten- 
tilla tormentilla, a dwarf cyebright in flower 
(Euphrasia officinalis), the turfy hair grass (Aira 
cespitosa), &c. 

But there was not much botanising to be done 
at high altitudes on the present occasion, and 
on nearing the Red Burn, at two thousand six 
hundred feet, we saw that its rugged slopes were 
filled with vast shelving masses of snow many 
fect deep. It was evident that great difficulties 
were before us; and before pushing on, we deter- 
mined to rest and refresh ourselves with a snack 
of luncheon ; for the pure mountain air—though 
bitterly cold and raw—was yet most exhilarating, 
and our appetites had become keen. So, in the 
preat ravine of the Red Burn, which drains a 

we portion of the western slopes, we paused, 
and enveloped in the cloud, and surrounded 
by tremendons fosses of snow, we cagerly dis- 
cussed the contents of Colin’s bag, Renzo sniffing 
around waiting for his share. My only fear 
was lest we might be overtaken by an avalanche. 
Colin declared that the snow-masses on the south 
side of the burn were some thirty feet deep; 
but, however this may have been, it was very 
evident that it would be highly dangerous to 
attempt to cross these decp accumulations from 
this side, so I decided to proceed by a different 
route, and to follow the ravine up its northern 
side. Slowly and carefully we plodded upwards, 
testing every step, yet nevertheless often stum- 
bling into crevices, and sinking thigh deep in the 
soft treacherous snow. The ascent now became 
a matter of considerable venture and difiiculty ; 
nearly all the landmarks were buried, and thie 
raw, chilling fog-sheet grew thicker. At last we 
reached a point near the source of the burn 
by Buchan’s Well, and the view was desolate 
in the extreme, The well was completely buried ; 
and one whole sheet of deep snow stretched 
through the fog beyond, dazzling the eyes by 
its excessive whiteness. After a brief pause to 
consider our position, we struck a course for 
the firat precipices which lay directly ahead ; and 
when we had waded along about another hundred 
yards, we got a glimpse of the edge—a for- 
midable brink, smoothed over by great walls 
and heaps of snow, and looming through the 
fog like some great gulf of destruction. We 
now followed pretty much the outline of these 
fearful abysses, taking care to give them a good 
wide berth. 

At length we reached the Plateau of Storms 
at four thousand feet—so named by me on account 
of the north-east and south-west gales that, 


* Named by me after the able meteorologist and 
Seerctary of the Scottish Meteorological Socicty. 
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owing to the configuration of this portion of the 
Tmountain, sweep across it with great fury during 
deep cyclonic depressions, On one occasion last 
summer I had to fight every foot of my way 
across this plateau, crawling along, and pushing 
on from boulder to boulder, to obtain breathing- 
time, and some little shelter under their friendly 
lee—so great was the fury of the north-east gale. 
Its rugged blocks of agglomerate were now entirely 
covered by the uniform mantle of snow, and 
most of the cairns marking the track lay deeply 
buried. Now and again, however, just the top 
of some spectral-looking pile, lashed with snow, 
hove in sight through the cloud-fog to confirm 
us in our course. 

At last at 10.40 am. I found myself once more 
on the top of Ben Nevis. But where were the in- 
struments and observatory fixings which had been 
left there during the winter? Where was my hut, 
in a corner of which [ had hoped again to kindle 
a fire? All literally snowed up, No trace of the 
notice-board, although about seven feet high, could 
be seen ; the barometer cairn, also seven tect high, 
only showed two fect, and the great Ordnance 
cairn about the same. The north wall of the 
hut, about five fect high, was buried ; and the 
south wall only just appeared. On searching the 
spot where the thermometer cage was fixed, we 
found the top of it, over five feet in height, 
nearly level with the main surface of snow, In 
fact, the entire cage was buried, only some four 
inches of it showing on the south side, where 
it is nearly seven fect from the ground, Tence 
it waa impossible to get at the instruments inside. 
At the conclusion of my period of daily observa- 
tions last season, I had Jeft the maximum and 
minimum self-registering thermometers in the 
cage, having set them fur the winter, and Mr 
Livingston observed them twice subsequently. 
The former, on Negretti and Zambra’s principle, 
is an admirable instrument, capecially adapted for 
high-level stations ; for if properly managed, no 
reading can be lost by vibration during gales 
and storms. The sime remark applies to Hicks’ 
Solar Radiation Thermometer, which I also had 
in use last season. 

Waiting patiently for eleven o’elack, when 
I had determined’ to take observations with 
my travelling instruments, we sat down on 
the snow by the barometer cairn. Colin mean- 
while endeavoured to light a fire; but in the 
absence of shelter, the wind heing very strong, 
all our efforts were in vain, and, moreover, the 
match-box had got damp. So we threw down 
the bundle of sticks and lumps of peat that we 
had carried with such fond hopes, and gave up 
the attempt in despair. Although drenched wi 
the continuous moisture, and our hands ewollen 
and numbed by the wet and raw cold, our appe- 
tites were keen enough; and we set to work— 
still enveloped by thick cloud—to demolish the 
remaining provisions, and poor old Robin Renzo 
again came in for his share. So lifeless were my 
fingers, that I could hardly shell an egg. At last 
the minnte-hand drawing nigh to eleven, I 
‘swung’ the thermometer, and found the tempera- 
ture was 35°6; whilst the aneroid—which at the 
sea-level was 29°367—now real 24945, with a 
strong north-westerly breeze sweeping across, 
accompanied “oy dense cloud-fog and incessant 
rain. 
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Glad to quit the inhospitable region, we com- 
menced the descent shortly after eleven, and re- 
traced our tracks to the Plateau of Storms; then we 
followed the usual course, and paused at Buchan’s 
Well at 11.50. Here the temperature was 37°6, 


i aneroid 25°700, and a strong breeze from south- 


west-by-west blowing. In our descent we now 
traversed, though not without danger, the huge 
slopes of snow in the Red Burn which we had 
beheld with apprehension and avoided when 
ascending. Then for some three hundred feet we 
traversed the south side of the burn; and near 
the crossing where we had paused for our first 
luncheon, Colin the guide boldly committed him- 
eelf to the steep bank of snow, and senting 
himeelf, slid over it into the deep ravine, a feat of 
considerable hazard. Warburton followed ; and I 
brought up the rear, suffering no harm, barring 
slight damage to a finger by the friction. Renzo 
was far more cautious. No amount of coaxing 
would tempt him to follow us, and with great 
ity he made o deviation, following the out- 
line of the rocks, and keeping a somewhat zigzag 
couree. At about two thousand nine hundred 
feet, we saw the track of a hill-fox ; and a few 
tarmigan about two thousand four hundred feet. 
t autumn, J saw reynard’s track at an altitude 
of nearly four thousand feet, and ptarmigan at 
three thousand five hundred and seventy feet. 
T have never seen these birds higher than Buchan’s 
Well, or lower than two thoneand feet. At two 
thousand one hundred feet we paused at a well 
which was opened up by Mr Brown of the 
Inland Revenue, Fort-William, last season, and 
found the temperature of the water 35°4. 

Pursuing our way cautiously downwards, we 
reached the Lake again (eighteen hundred_and 
forty fect above the sea) shortly before one o'clock, 
amid a strong south-westerly breeze, rain and 
cloud-fog ; and when at last reaching the Peat 
Moss at the foot of the mountains, we found a 
strong south-south-westerly wind sweeping towards 
the front side of the barometric depression. At 
3.13, at sen-level, Fort-William, I found tempern- 
ture was 48°1, of the water of the Loch 44-3, and 


_ the anerojd 29°285, having fallen 0°082 since the 


r 


morning. ‘Tlien to our hotel, which we reached 
in a pitiable plight, but nothing the worse for 
our adventures; and in a few minutes we were 
consoling ourselves with hot coffee and a pipe, 
preparatory to enjoying the exccllent fare of our 
estimable host. 

I can only here refer to the valuable results 
which I am very pleased to state have been worked 
out, under the auspices of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, by Mr Buchan, from my daily ob- 
servations of last season ; but Iam convinced that 
high-level stations in connection with observatories 
at lower levels adjacent, would prove of immense 
value to the country in the matter of weather 
forecasting. By such stations working together, 
we deal as it were with vertical sections of the 
atmosphere, and having regard to pressure, tem- 
aio humidity, and wind, can investigate at 

ifferent altitudes the nature and conditions 
attending the 


erpeoan of the many ‘disturbances’ 
—some of which 


are warned from New York by 
the praiseworthy enterprise of Mr Gordon Bennett 
of the New York Herald, to whom the thanks 
of the British nation are due. What more 
suitable positions than Ben Nevis and Fort- 





William could be chosen for such important 
investigations? Not only is the mountain the 
highest in the United Kingdom, but it rises almost 
directly from the sea-level, is on the Atlantic 
border, and in the very track of many of the 
most serious storms that travel from west-south- 
west to east-north-east, sweeping over the British 
Isles from the ocean, doing such immense damage 
to shipping and other property, and causing the 
loss of so many lives. bservations from Ben 
Nevis in permanent continuance, backed by Gov- 
ernment, would enable us to give most effective 
aid in sending warning to our coasts, and to 
the continent, when such cyclonic storms are 
approaching, If a substantial observatory-house 
were erected there, to insure daily observations on 
the mountain during the storms of winter, with 
a subterranean telegraph-line for the purpose of 
conveying early intelligence of coming storma, the 
value of such an outpost station not only to Great 
Britain, but to the whole of Northern Europe, 
could scarcely be overestimated. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XV,—‘SHE LOVES ME. I SHALL WIN 
HER yet!’ 


‘Penwars, thought Strange, as the train bore him 
swiftly towards the great metropolis, ‘it is the 
best thing that could have happened that Gilbert 
shuuld have carried his jeat so far. I can’t step 
in between Lumby and the woman he is going to 
marry. And yct—she docs not love him. It’s the 
merest marriage of convenience. She brightens 
when I go near her, and Lumby’s coming makes 
her dull at once” (And this was not his egotism, 
but the simple truth.) ‘I can’t leave her! Never 
sec her again?’ Oh, vacant world! Jet any 
man who has loved, remember what such a pro- 
spect seemed to him in the hot-blooded days of 
youth. The conflicting purposes in his mind so 
tore him, that by the time at which the train 
reached the terminus, his nerves were trembling 
and twitching, and he was so irritable as to be 
downright hungry for a quarrel with anybody 
who might present himeelf. He had chambers 
in town, which he had for the past year used 
but rarcly, and to them he despatched his man, 
whilst he himself took a cab and sought out 
Gilbert. That ardent chum lived in Dane’s Inn ; 
and Val, eagerly dashing from his eab, rushed 
up the courtyard, nearly overturning the old 
Crimean commissionaire in his haste, and reaching 
Gilbert’s door, rained such a shower of blows 
upon it, that the startled echoes rolled and tumbled 
over one another down the darkened staircase, in 
their haste to answer. Mr Gilbert in person 
responded to this urgent summons. 

*Hillo, Val! That’s you, old man? Delivered 
from the house of bondage, eh ?’—Strange glared 
at him from the semi-darkness ; but the expres- 
sion of his face being unseen by Gilbert, that 
young gentleman flowed on: ‘Come in. Had 
to take strenuous measures—hadn’t 1% Thought 
I’d make ‘em strong enough to lift you. Come in,’ 

‘You unmitigated ass!’ said Val, fairly boiling 
over, 











“Spats, 

‘Eh?’ said Mr Gilbert. ‘Oh!? 
lit up his broad mid-England countenance. 
did it a bit, eh?’ 

‘What did you mean by piling message on 
message in that idiotic veut 
‘Here’s gratitude, said Mr Gilbert, with appeal- 
ing hands spread abroad. ‘Here’s a specimen 
of thankfulness for friendship’s toils !—Come in,’ 
he continued, clawing Vel by the shoulder and 
dragging him into the little hall. ‘Three shillings 
for expenses; and sixpence for a drink to the 
commissionaire. You can’t grumble at that— 
three journeys—twopence a journey. Hand over.’ 
Val walked up and down in the sitting-room, 
heaping contumely on the over-zealous Gilbert. 
* Three-and-six,’ was that gentleman’s sole response 
to all objurgations, 

Strange, taking an inward survey of himself, 
became conscious of his own condition, and made 
an effort after calmness. ‘I don’t want to quarrel,’ 
he said. 

‘No?’ interjected the stolid Gilbert incredu- 
lously. 

‘Don’t irritate me, there’s a good fellow. I’ve 
had one or two things to disturb me, and the last 
struw may break the back of human patience.’ 

‘You give me three shillings for the telegrams, 
said Mr Gilbert humorously, ‘and pay me back 
the sixpence I gave the commissionaire, and I’ll 
let the matter sleep.’ 

‘There’s your money,’ cried Val, throwing it 
on the table. ‘Don’t speak to me again,’ 

Mr Gilbert gathered up the money and threw 
it out of the open window. ‘Don’t you go into 
any more dull houses, he answered ; ‘or if you 
do, don’t ask me to lug you out of ’em!? Val 
was striding from the room; but Gilbert laid a 
hand upon his shoulder, ‘Look here, Val,’ he 
said ; ‘a joke’s a joke.’ 

‘And an ass, an ass,’ said Val in answer, and 
disappeared majestic. 

‘Mr Strange!’ cried Gilbert, following to the 
head of the staircase—Val was half-way down, 
and made no response-—‘Mr Stranwve !’—Val 
paused ; perhaps Gilbert was going to propose a 
meeting, to avenge his outraged feelings.—‘ Youll 
find your three-nnd-sixpence in the courtyard, 
Mr Strange,’ said Gilbert, in a voice of smoothest 
courtesy ; und thereafter he exploded in a penl of 
laughter, which echoed up and down the hollow 
staircase, and pursued the unhappy Val half-way 
to the entrance of the Inn. 

Driving to his own rooms, the young man 
found their solitude unbearable, and wandered 
aimlessly into the streets. There any chance 
object caught his eye and claimed attention with 
a foolish exigence which irritated him, though 
he submitted to it. A porcelain vase in a shop 
window ; a looking-glass surrounded by diminu- 
tive Cupids and Brobdingnagian wreaths of 
flowers; a coal-scuttle; the presentment of an 
imbecile Madonna framed in emoke-dried oak, 
and otherwise striving to look old; the exposed 
steel of a case of surgical instruments—anything 
seemed to be good enough to stare at. He wasted 
a little vacant observation upon each of these 
things, and upon many more, until, pausing to 
examine, with needless curiosity, a thermometer 
which bung in an Oxford Street optician’s 
window, and having slaked that futile interest, 
he was about to turn away, when suddenly, 
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beside the thermometer, he saw the face which 
all this time had dwelt within his thoughts 
It was a cabinet photograph, and so lifelike 
in its expression that it almost startled him. || 
For one minute he was amazed, but in the next 
he became angry. By what right did ey 
rascally shopkeeper dare to exhibit this sacred 
face to the public gaze? He was ready to 
aero with anybody, and entered the shop. 
uckily, there were one or two people there 
already, and he had time to cool. He had no 
right to ask an account of the shopman; but 
being there, he must do something, and in 
place of making a disturbance about the photo- 
graph, he bought it. With the lovely face lying 
against his heart, he walked homewards. Reaching 
his own rooms, he set the photograph before him, 
and looked at it long and engerly. Beautiful, 
impassive, smiling, it looked back at hin, and 
the fancy which passion has always at command 
ave it life and colour. Fate beckoned him as 
he looked, and her gesture was imperative, 
because he was willing to obey her. When men 
choose to yield, Fate is always imperative. 

Seeking, amongst a lot of tumbled papers in 
a drawer, for an envelope large enough hold 
the pactaereBhy he found but one, on the back 
of which were scrawled a number of lines, which 
he remembered once to have chosen haphazard 
from Shakspeare for mottoes in some Christmas 
sport. They had been written in pencil, with 
one exception, and were now faded and half 
illegible. The one exception wus a line of 
Lengaville’s in Love's Labour's Lost—‘Thy grace 
being gained, cures all disgrace in me’ 

‘There is my motto, said Val. ‘Thy grace 
being gained, cures all disyrace in me.’ He 
kissed the photograph, and put it in the envelope, 
and sealed it there. He had no more dou 
about going back now. He had no plans, no 
resolves. hat would come, might come; and 
he was content henceforth to drift with the tide, 
and to go whithersoever it might carry him. 
And being in haste to meet Fate half-way, he 
called suddenly to mind the fact that he had 
ample time to catch the midnight mail; and 
having instructed his servant to meet him at the 
station, he consigned the sealed envelope to his 
breast-pocket, and strolled slowly thither. He 
had no longer any will to fight against his 
love; and he put away all thoughts of Gerard 
from his mind, and was at peace in his Fool’s 
Paradise. 

He reached the Grange next morning, and spoke 
teal of his call to town as a stupid jest, and 
stayed out the remainder of the time, meetin 
each day with Constance. Mr Jolly’s time o 
festivity was coming to an end; his guests were 
propering for flight; and at last the close came, 
and Val must go back into the world which had 
now no light for him. 

On the last day, he was alone with Constance 
for a few minutes, She was at the piano, playing 
seraps of melody, and breaking abruptly away 
from them, as though her mind were some- 
what rest.ess, Val, standing near her, spoke, as 
lightly as he could. z 

‘So we all fly away to-morrow,’ he said, ‘owl, 


jackdaw, and bird of : : . 
‘Yes? she fd, looking round at him with s 
languid 


amile, ‘It is a pity. The pleasentest 
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times come to an end. The house will be dull 
for a little time to come.’ 

‘Yes’ said Val, ‘I suppose so.’—She went on 
playin, eoftly.—‘ Those dancing chips,’ he quoted, 

oer when thy fingers walk with gentle gait.’ 

‘How quaintly pretty !’ she sil looking round 
again. ‘Whose is that?’ 

‘It is from one of Shakspeare’s sonnets,’ he 
answered, He longed to speak the whole of it, 
but had not courage. The mere want of daring 
to do so little, spurred him, and stung him so 
that in a second he was ready to do all. ‘Con- 
stance!’ le murmured, and she tured again 
and looked at him. Her face was suddenly pale, 
and there was a visible fear in her beautiful eyes. 
‘I cannot go away without a word.’ Her eyes 
drooped as his gazed passionately into them ; the 
blood surged up to her face and left it pale again. 
If you loved the man you are pledged to marry’ 
—the floodgates once open ever sv ‘Tittle, farewell 
restraint—‘I could not speak. How dare 1? 
But you do not love him, and it is no dishonour 
in me that I plead my cause. I have loved you 
from the hour when I first saw you. I tried to 
go away. The telegrams that came a fortnight 
ago wore sent at my request, to call me to London, 
away from you. I went; but I could not stay. 
My heart dragged me back again. I cannot live 
without you.’ 
~, She rose, pale and trembling, and stood before 
We: ‘By what right) she asked, still with 
thouted eyes, ‘do you speak to me so? Might it 
whielave been more honourable to have made 


Tn} first appeal to Gerard—to your friend ?’ 
sete turned ghastly pale at that rebuke, and the 


-Toom whirled round with him. Me reached outa 
} pair of trembling hands and seized on the piano. 

‘No, no!’ she said. ‘1 did not mean to be so 
cruel, Go! Forgive me. Leave me. You must 
never speak such words to me again. Let us 
never meet again, for pity’s sake,’ 

He looked at her doggedly, seeing her as if 
through a shining mist. ‘You love me,’ he said, 
‘and not Gerard.’ 

At that instant, Reginald’s voice was heard 
below calling ‘Constance!’ With one sweeping 
gesture, she commanded him from the room. 
He passed out at one door; and she, with a 
motion that seemed the mere continuation of her 
gesture, left by another. But as they went, each 
gave a backward glance, and ayain their eyes met. 
‘Constance |’ eried the voice below. She waved 
her hand once more against him, and was gone. 
He passed upward to his own chamber, 

‘She loves me,’ he murmured, 
her yet !? 

(Zo be continued.) 


TWO STARTLING ADVENTURES, 


Nearty forty years ago, I was in the habit, 
during my school holidays, of spending a long 
time at certain intervals with my grandfather, 
who was an eminent surgeon living in a small 
town in Suffolk. I was a great fuvourite of 
his, and consequently began to look on his 
house as a sort of second home. One day, I 
regret to say the old gentleman whilst going his 
rounds caught a severe cold, which contined him 
to bed, but from which he anticipated nothing 
| serious, Unfortunately, however, to our great 
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sorrow, his illness proved more serious than 
at first expected, and in a few days the poor 
old gentleman was no more. J went from home 
with my parents, a distance of thirty-two miles, 
to attend the funeral. The distance in those 
days being too great to admit of our returning 
the same day, we were compelled to satay the 
night after the funeral at the house. As the 
space in the house was rather limited, I was 
asked if I should be afraid to sleep in the 
bed in which my grandfather died; an idea 
which I indignantly repudiated. It was forth- 
with arranged that I should pass the night in 
that room. In justice to those who suggested the 
idea of my being afraid, I ought to say that 
that part of Suffolk was intensely superstitious, 
and that, considering I was only a boy of four- 
teen, my consenting to sleep in the room was, 
under the circumstances, somewhat courageous. I 
retired to rest at the usual time, no doubt with 
my thoughts full of stories I had heard or read 
about ghosts and ghostly visitants. I turned my 
attention to the bed on which I was to spend 
the ensuing hours, as I fondly hoped, in sweet 
oblivion. It was a huge old-fashioned four-poster, 
with heavy curtains hung on rings, which rattled 
with every movement of the bed, and was, at the 
time of which I am writing, a highly aristocratic 
bedstead ; but considering all the attendant circum- 
stances, its funereal appearance was not calculated 
to inspire my youthful breast with any but the 
most dismal sensations. 

T undressed and got into bed, devoutly hoping 
that my slumbers might not be disturbed by the 
appearance of any spiritual visitor. The curtains 
near the head of the bedstead being partially 
drawn, by turning my head in either direction, my 
gaze rested on them. At that time, there was 
nothing equivalent to our modern night-lights, 
and save for the reflection of the fire in the 
grate, my room was in darkness. These curtains 
seemed, to my already half-terrified fancies, to 
be hiding-places for any number of ghosts, all 
realy to confront me, the moment I should be 
rash enough to throw off my earthly cares and 
commit myself to the arms of Morpheus, How- 
ever, I at last fell asleep, 

My repose was of a troubled nature, I fancied 
I heard strange noises in the room, but at anyrate 
J awoke after being asleep a short time—I suppose 
about two or three o’clock in the morning, fancy- 
ing I heard the curtain rings rattling, I thought 
it must be my agitated state of mind which caused 
this idea. Imagine, then, my horror and fright 
when I saw, by the faint glimmer of the now 
Serine fire, that the curtain on one side uf the 
bed was being forcibly jerked aside by some 
unseen hand. [ trembled from head to foot, and 
cowered beneath the blankets, expecting I hardly 
knew what. Again and again did this unseen 
hand jerk the curtain. It could not have been 
a trick of the imagination. I was unable to ery 
out even if I had been inclined to do so. At last, 
after having given about half-a-dozen angry jerka, 
ineffectually as regards pulling the curtain aside, 
I was left to enjoy such rest as I could reasonably 
expect to get before morning. 

ever was daylight more cagerly welcomed 
by anybody than it was by me that morning. 
ith the earliest dawn I sprang out of bed— 
feeling braver than I had done a few hours 
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before—and proceeded first to dress, and then to 
examine my room, in order to ascertain if possible 
by what means my frosty visitor had made his 
entrance and exit. The door, being hidden from 
my view when in bed by the curtain, presented 
itself as the most probable means, I examined 
it as well as my agitated state of mind would 
permit, Nothing, however, appeared to show 
any signs of my visitors entrance. It was 
securely locked, as I left it the night before; 
and there was no sliding panel or anything of 
the sort which could have admitted anybody. 
I then turned towards the window; but that 
too was fastened ; and I confess I gave the affair 
up as incomprehensible, 

1 went down-stairs more thoroughly impressed 
with regard to eerie visitants than I remember 
ever to have been before. My preoccupied air— 
for I was debating whether or not to mention my 
adventure—attracted attention, and drew forth 
many questions, to all which I replied with very 
guarded answers. At last I told the whole story, 
adding that I had never believed in ghosts before, 
and should like to find out the truth of this one. 
My story seemed to them incredible. But at 
last, in spite of the solemn proceedings we had 
witnessed the day before, a smile stole over the 
face of my grandmother. Jt was quickly sup- 
pressed, and she said; ‘I think 1 can explain the 
mystery, young gentleman ; let us come and try.’ 

e all followed the old lady up-stairs into the 
room where I had passed the night. She went to 
the side of the bed and pointed to the curtain 
Tings. We then saw the explanation of the 
whole matter, which was as follows. 

My grandfather was, as I have said, very 
celebrated in his day, and consequently had 
a large practice. His night-bell—in order not 
to disturb the other inmates of the house—was 
hung in his room close by his aide. When the 
old gentleman was taken ill, absolute silence was 
enjoined. This bell, therefore, was taken down, 
and the wire fastened to the curtain rings On 
the night in question, some young men, strangers 
in the pes and consequently ignorant of my 
grandfather's illness and death, were going home 
rather noisily ot the somewhat early hour at 
which my adventure took place. Being bent on 
mischief, they commenced pulling the night-bell 
handle, in order, as they no doubt observed, ‘to 
rouse the old gentleman.’ Every pull, there- 
fore, gave a corresponding tug at the curtains ; 
hence my terror and fright in thinking that 
some unearthly visitor was in my room, trying 
to pull them aside. My mind was set on gant 
at rest by this none explanation ; and 1 went 
home that day fully convinced that there is a 
reason to be found, if one will only try, for the 
specious ghost stories which foolish people con- 
stantly publish for the benefit of the ignorant 
and credulous, 

My other adventure, which happened some 
years before the one I have just related, was 
not of so startling a nature. At the same time, 
it was calculated, young as I was, to cause me 
a considerable amount of uneasiness. I was stay- 
ing at the same house during my grandfather's 
lifetime. Being a mere child, I was of course not 
permitted to stay up late by my worthy grand- 
Mother, who used to send me to bed about seven 
O'clock, One night I had gone to bed in the room 
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T usually occupied ; and on swaking in the morn- 
ing, I found that everything in the room had 
changed! I could not account for it, I was 
not @ sleep-walker; but here I was ensconced 
in another bed, with my clothes neatly folded 
np at the foot. I tried to run over the events 
of the preceding day ; but though I remembered 
everything that had occurred, I could think of 
nothing which might account for this extra- 
ordinary metamorphosis, 

When the time came for getting up—which I 
knew by hearing the old clock on the staire—I 
rose and dressed. On going out of my room, I 
Percetved that I had been removed in some way 
during my sleep. I was quite at a Joss to under- 
stand how. 
explained. 





However, the mystery was soon 
After I had gone to bed, an old 
friend of my grandfather's had arrived wnex- 
pectedly with his wife. They had calculated 
on stopping the night, and the only room avail- 
able for the worthy couple was that in which 
I was asleep. After much deliberation, it was 
arranged that I should be turned out, to make 
room for them. On going to my room to 
awake me, I was found fast asleep. My grand- 
mother, a kindly old dame, proposed removing 
me if possible without awaking me, which was, 
as she said, a pity. Forgetful, therefore, of the 

robable consequences, the old lady took me in 
her arms, and deposited me safely in the bed in 
which I found myself in the morning. Although 
this was done with the best intentions, yet it 
was, I think, a rash proceeding, as the results in 
the case of a sensitive child might have been 
BeTIOIS. 

I think that these two adventures nerve to 
show that however improbable an event may be 
at the time, there is generally an explanation to |; 
be found for it, without ignorantly and foolishly 
attributing it to supernatural agency. I consider 
that the present mania for so doing is calculated 
to do an immense ainount of harm, especially to 
the young and ignorant. 


SETTING THE SNARES, 
CHAPTER VII. 


Arter a brisk canter, and while the sun was still 
above the horizon, Arthur and Rachel were 
returning from the ride mentioned in our last 
chapter, when just as they reached a hollow or 
‘dip’ in the ground at no great distance from 
the farm, Rachel exclaimed: ‘There is a man 
on horseback making signuls to us. Sce! there 
he is, by that patch of cottun-wood trees.’ 

Arthur looked in the direction indicated ; and 
there, surely enough, was 2 man waving his hat, 
as he rode briskly towards them. They reined 
up; and in a couple of minutes the man, who was 
a stranger, came alongside, ‘Say!’ he cried ; ‘air 
you Squire Arthur from the Holt Ranche 7’ 

Arthur replied in the affirmative. 

‘Then, , bogs, Syuire Holt wants you to meet 
him at the Ygley niche, ag soon as you can,’ 


‘At the Ogley Ranche !’ echoe Arthur, in 
surprise. ‘Why does he wish me to join him 
there}! 


‘Guess that #.n't none of my business) said 
the man sulkily; ‘and it ain’t none of my 
business whether you go there, or whether you 
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don’t. But I reckon I heard him talking about 
the reason; he has concluded to buy a piece of 
land away in the hills. The man that belongs to 
it has come down about it, and Squire Holt fed 

es to stay at Ogley’s to-night, and goon fresh 
in the morning.’ 

‘It is very curious’—— began Arthur. 

But the stranger interrupted him. ‘Wal, boss,’ 
said he, ‘it ain’t no affair of mine. When Squire 
Holt found I eas pola past the Gaisford Ranche, 
he asked me to ant tell you, but said I might 
cross the track of you and Miss there, and to do 
so, if I could, as he wanted you at once. I've 
done it ; I’ve earned the two dollars he paid me, 
and I don’t care a single cent' what comes of 
it” With this the man struck his heels into 
the pony’s side; and ere Arthur could fairly 
make up his mind what to say, he was beyond 
hearing. 

‘I suppose I must go,’ said Arthur ruefully ; 
‘but it will be dark long before I get to the Ogley 
Ranche.’ 

*I did not like the look of that stranger,’ said 
Rachel. ‘I noticed that he would never meet 
your eye. I cannot think why he should deceive 
us; but you ought to ride over to Mr Holt and 
learn if the message was genuine.’ 

‘It would take me as long to get to the ranche 
and back to this place, as it would to ride to 
Ogley’s,” replied Arthur; ‘so I should have all 
the bad part of my ride in the dark, and perhaps 
offend my uncle. No; there can be no great 
harm in obeying. So good-bye, Racliel,’ he said, 
as they shook hands; ‘and tell your father why 
T have not returned.’ 

Arthur, as he reached the crest of the swell 
on his side of the hollow, turned for a moment 
to wave his cap; then he vanished, and Rachel 
rode slowly home. 

Mr Gaisford met Rachel as she rode up to the 
door of the farmhouse, and naturally asked what 
had become of Arthur. On learning what had 
occurred, he expressed considerable surprise, as 
he had heard nothing of Mr Holt’s intention to 
buy land in the vicinity of Ogley Ranche. He 
siniled, however, at Rachel’s strongly expressed 
dislike of the messenger, and said that out Weat 
it did not do to be too particular. 

While they were speaking, their old Mexican 
woinan-servant Carlota came out from her dairy. 

‘Sefiorita Rachel!’ exclaimed Carlota, ‘what 
is that you say? Seiior Arturo gone up to Ogley’s 
Ranche {—that very bad thing.’ 

Hereupon the farmer, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, said to Rachel: ‘Oh, I remember now 
that Cnrlota came to me to-day, asking very 
anxiously if I had seen Mr Arthur; and on hear- 
ing that he was out with you, she seemed more 
satisfied.’ 

‘Yea,’ continued Carlota, who had attentively 
listened to the farmer; ‘I think Sefior Arturo 
safe then. But now he is murdered,’ 

‘What!’ ejaculated the furmer. 

*Merciful heaven! what do you mean?’ cried 
Rachel, the colour deserting her face ; yet, as she 
pares she felt that Carlota’s words did but carry 
the realisation of a dreadful fear which had 
haunted her from the moment she parted with 
Arthur. 

‘Cipriano! Cipriano! come here!’ screamed 
Carlota. In obedience to this summons, a young 
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Mexican, her nephew, ted himself. ‘Now, 
Cipriano,’ began Carlota, ‘you tell to the 
Seftiorita what you have hear about Seifior 
Arturo |? 

The Mexican spoke very briefly and to the 
point. He said that Cuervo the Uté captain had 
met him, and warned him that men were lying 
in wait to shoot Seiior Arturo, if they could get 
him near the hills that night; that these men, 
were & white, and two “bad Apachés ; and that 
Arthur was on no account to ride out to the 
mountains alone. He was to say also that some 
attempt would be made to decoy him there by 
a feigned message from his uncle. 

Gaisford paused for an instant ; and then, with 
the air of a man accustomed to act promptly, 
exclaimed: ‘I see it all!—Ride, Rachel, to the 
Holt Ranche ; tell them to send every man they 
can muster, well armed, through ‘Ge guiches 
to Ogley’s Ranche.’ 

‘No, father ; send some one else,’ cried Rachel, 
as she shook the reins of the pony and prepared 
to ride off. ‘I shall follow Arthur. He cannot 
be above a few miles up the pass, and I may over- 
take him before any danger happens.’ And before 
her father could reply, she was off on her swift 
little steed. 

The sun was already out of sight, and twilight, 
beantiful but short-lived, was setting in. 

‘Bring up three horses!’ shouted the farmer 
to one of his men who just then came in sight.— 
‘Carlota! I will ride with this man and Cipriano 
to the ford, and meet Texas Dick. You can tell 
the others as they come in where we are gone 
to; and send them on, as soon as they can get 
mounted, to Ogley’s Ranche. I will fetch the 
weapons.’ Saying this, the farmer entered the 
house, leaving Carlota and the young Mexican 
intently watching the progress of Miss Rachel. 

‘Golly! how Seforita Rachel is riding !! 
exclaimed Cipriano presently. ‘But the pony 
pt very little water at the creek. By 
thunder! she have swim through, to save time. 
The creek twenty foot 





She mucha brave girl. 
deep there.’ 

It wus even so; and the farmer, who had just 
emerged, laden with firearms, knowing the deep, 
treacherous holes of all the streams in the vicinity, 
turned pale as he saw his daughter plunge through 
the ‘creek’ at a spot dreaded for its danger, 
evidently doing this to save the time which would 
be consumed in riding round by the ford. She 
emerged safely, however, on the other side, and 
rode swiftly away. 

‘Now mount, Cipriano !—And you, Ned,’ con- 
tinued Gaisford, as the horses were led up; ‘here 
are rifles and cartridges.—Send on the other men, 
Carlota, as I told you.—Now, boys, are you ready? 
—Off with you !’ 

The party started at a sharp trot, taking a line 
somewhat different from that followed by Rachel, 
as their aim, in the first instance, was to meet 
Texas Dick and his men, who, they knew, would 
remain at work at the new corral until sun- 
down. 

Little was said; but many an anxious glance 
was cast towards the distant foot-hills, until a 
group of five or six men, easily to be recognised 
as Texas Dick and his assistants, came in view 
on the further side of the creek. A piercing 
*halloo? from the farmer drew the attention o: 
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this ; and some signals were made which 
convin the Texan that he was wanted; and 
60, without losing time in debate, he and his 


comrades quickened their pace, crossed the ford,’ 


and were soon alongside the farmer. A very 
few sentences sufficed to convey the position of 
affairs to the frontiersman; then, with merely 
an ejaculation of ‘Come on, boys!’ he turned 
his horse’s head, and followed by his men, rode 
off at once in the direction of the hills. 

‘I told you I saw a white man in company 
with some Apachés, said Dick, as they pushed 
on. The farmer assented. ‘Wal, continued the 
Texan, ‘that white man has been seen with them 
again; and one of our boys saw him with old 
Seth Birrable the post-master.’ 

‘Me sce strange white man slink into back of 
post-office this afternoon,’ said the Mexican ; 
‘then he run out of front, and hide and creep 
in buvh till he get away.’ 

‘That Birrable is a bad un,’ said the farmer. 

‘That is so,’ assented Dick ; ‘and if any harm 
comes of this business to Mr Arthur, we will 
lynch him. I had a good mind to take him out 
to a tree last winter, for I know he was in those 
horse-robberies. But this time we will string 
him up for sure.’ 

A low murmur of approval from hia hearers 
followed this speech; and the party rode on in 
silence, 

The twilight was now beginning to thicken in 
the distance, shortening the perspective ; and as 
if spurred on by the nearness of night, both horses 
aad men bent to their work with a vigour. They 
were going over the rough ground with wonder- 
ful speed. All at once the Texan, keenly scanning 
the country towards the hills, suddenly exclaimed, 
pointing to an open patch which lay between 
two jutting piles of rocks and mounds: ‘ By 
snakes! there’s Sefior Arthur! You see his gray 
horse?” 

One or two others of the party declared they 
could just make out in the dim light the figure 
of a horseman; but from the distance, it was 
impossible to feel certain. Dick was positive, 
however, and rising in his stirrup, he gave a loud 
and peculiar halloo. 

‘He heard me!’ cried the Texan. ‘I saw him 
turn his horse round. Now he goes on again.’ 
A second tine the shrill halloo arose ; but it was 
impossible to decide whether the sound reached 
the rider or not, 

Suddenly Cipriano the Mexican cried: ‘Semor 
Gaisford ! there is firing in the foot-hills. I hear 
a shot just now.’ 

‘The Mexican is right !? exclaimed Dick, after 
a brief, painful pause. ‘I heard shota again.~— 
Push on, Tye 1 Don’t spare your horses !’ 

Nor did they; and the ground being fortu- 
nately level in itself, although of course with an 
upward slope, they made opie progress, They 
had approached nearly to the last spur forming 
the boundary of the broken country, and were 


about to enter the pass into which they had seen | 


Arthur ride, when suddenly they heard several 
other shots fired, and were even near enough to 
see the flashes. 

‘Give a shout, boys!’ said the Texan ; ‘it will 
cheer our friends and frighten our enemics. 
Now for it!’ 

The ‘boys’ complied, and two or three tremen- 
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dous yells rang through the night, which must 
have penetrated far beyond the cation from which 
the firing proceeded. 


CHAPTER VIII.—CONCLUSION, 


It was indeed Arthur whom Texas Dick had 
seen a few minutes before entering the defile far 
ahead of them. Till then, the young English- 
man’s ride had m quite uneventful, and 
the only cause for anxiety which occurred to 
him _ was the rapid approach of nightfall while 
he had still the roughest and most uneven 

ortion of his route before him, As he rode 
into the defile through which he was now 
passing, the twilight became decper, from the 
narrowness of the pass and the height of the 
rocks on each side of him. He had therefore to 
concentrate his attention on the difficult path 
over which his horse was picking its way; and 
it was only after he had ridden right into the pass 
that something startled him, and he looked eagerly 
up and around. His quick eye made him fancy 
that he saw something move where the shadows 
were darkest, and he shouted to know if any 
human being were there. For a moment, as he 
listened, there was no response, no murmur, no 
flap of night-hawk's wing to break the gloomy 
silence ; then, all at once, a flash lit up the rocks 





just in front of him, and a report followed. 


Instantly he drew his own revolver, but as he 
did s0, two more bright flashes dazzled him; 
a stunning shock told him he was hit, while 
his horse fell dead under him, shot through the 
head, 

When Arthur and his horse fell, three heads, 
cautiously lifted above oa parapet of rock, wit- 
nessed the effect of the volley. 

‘Bueno! my boys!’ exclaimed one, a white 
man—Seiior Tony ; ‘he is down; but I doubt if 
he is dead. Hurry to him; finish your work, 
and the fifty dollars and the keg are yours 
to-night.’ 

The Indians gave a grunt of assent, and spring- 
ing to their fect, were emerging from the rocks 
behind which they stood, when Pedro stopped 
as suddenly as though he had been petrified. 

‘What is the matter?’ exclaimed the impatient 
white man. ‘Lose no time, or he will recover, 
and give us trouble.’ 

‘Oye! Listen !’ said Pedro. 
come !” 

Tony listened. He heard, surely enough, the 
gallop of a horse, and at the rate it was travel- 
ling, it was plain it would be within the defile 
directly. 

‘There is only onc,’ whispered Tony. ‘Fire 
as he comes out of the shade.” But the Indians 
either considered that this was not in the bond, 
oy, a8 was more likely, were unwilling to run any 
fresh risks ; 80 the party listened to the ence 
of the rapidly approaching rider, As they di 
so, to Tony's alarm he heard Arthur groan and 
move ; signs that he was regaining his conscious- 
ness, 

‘And her moment,’ he muttered, ‘and he will 
be on his feet, and ready to fight.’ 

The deadened clatter of the horse's hoofs as 
it came through the gorge was now changed to 
a clearer riyzx; the rider had gained the 
8 and was free from the close reverberation 
of the rocky pass. 


*Cavallos !~—horses 











» be seen descending. 


| Arthur, as he h 
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What do I see?’ exclaimed Tony. ‘A woman! 
Rachel!’ Next moment, turning to the Indians, 
he said: ‘Don’t hurt her; but take her horse, 
so that she can’t hurry back. ‘The fond fool! 
to come here.’ 

In the meantime, Rachel had come near enough 
to see the pe figures of Arthur and the 
horse. With a slight end instantly repressed 
scream, shc- reined up, and leaped from her 
pony. The Indians, who had now cleared the 
ridge, gave a hideous shout and rushed down 
the slope towards her; but the delay, brief as 
it had been, was fatal to their purpose. Their 
shout was answered with whoops from the 
opposite side of the gorge, and three flashes 
at once broke forth from the darkness behind 
the girl and the bullets which followed them 
struck the rocks against which the Apachés could 
The Indians immediately 
turned and fled, disappearing in an instant among 
the rocks. 

Before Rachel had time to realise the terrible 
situation in which she stood, she heard a deep 

ttural voice behind her exclaim: ‘Sefiorita 

chel, yo Cuervo !’ [I am Cuervo !] 

‘Thank heaven!’ cried the girl, as she turned 
round and saw the friendly Uté. ‘Oh, come to 
me, Cuervo ; Sejior Arthur is dying !’ 

The next instant, Cuervo and his two stalwart 
sons were by her side, assisting to disengage 
Arthur from his dead horse. The young man 


.was able to speak as they did so, and to assure 


Rachel that he was not seriously hut, 

As he spoke, the sudden clatter of a body of 
horse was heard upon the stony ground close by ; 
and then, with loud shouts, the party under the 
farmer and Texas Dick rode up. The men 
immediately dismounted ; lights were struck, and 
Rachel was in the arms of her father. It seemed 
that the courage which had sustained her so long, 
deserted her all at once, for she clung to her 
father and sobbed hysterically. 

There was little time, however, for the in- 
dulgence of sentiment, because, as Texas Dick 
said: ‘There ain’t no telling wheve the scalla- 
wags may be, or how many of ’em. First thing 
we know may be a shot, so we will make 
tracks.’ 

The dead horse having been quickly stripped 
of its saddle and headgear, and Arthur mounted 
behind one of the party, Cuervo and his sons 
being similarly accommodated, they at once rode 


All this took place in a fraction of the time 
required for its narration; and it was not till 
the party had got out of reach of further attack, 
that Cuervo began to explain how be had arrived 
80 opportuncly, Reducing his narrative to the 
a and briefest form, it appeared that he 

long been opts some such attack upon 
seen Sefior Tony in company 

with two Apachés when the rest of tho tribe 
were on the hunt; and these Apachés being 
frequently intoxicated, had dropped words which 
fired the suspicions of Cuervo, He had Jearned 
enough to assure him that Arthur would be 
waylaid on a particular night, which, os the reader 
will guess, was the pe when the Uts had 
presented himeelf with his sons so unexpectedly, 
and acted as body-guard to Arthur until the 
latter was in safety, On this present day, Cuervo 


and his sons had been in the foot-hills, where they 
discovered Tony in consultation with the Apachés. 
Lurking behind a convenient tree, Cuervo over- 
heard that a plot was on foot to decoy Arthur 
thither that night and kill him. He accordingly 
went down into the plains, and meeting aes 
who, he knew, was often at the Gaisford che, 
ger him the message which the Mexican had 
aithfully tried to deliver; then returning, the 
Utés determined to watch Tony and his con- 
federates. 

Not daring to follow the latter too closely, 
Cuervo had slightly mistaken the direction in 
which they entered the broken country, so was 
for a time thrown out. He and his sons, however, 
had a pretty sure guess as to the spot where the 
ambuscade would be laid, and they had just worked 
their way to its vicinity when they heard the first 
shots. Directly afterwards, Miss Rachel passed 
them, galloping in the direction of the firing. 
They followed her, and would have been by her 
side in a couple of minutes; but the whoop of the 
Apachés, as they descended the rocks, told to 
Indian ears that no time was to be lost, and that 
even the two minutes could not be risked. So 
they fired as truly as they could in the direction 
of Tony’s yelling accomplices. 

Rachel’s arrival had clearly saved Arthur's life, 
by alarming the suspicious Apachés. But for this, 
even Cuervo’s intervention would have been too 
late. Arthur, in spite of his wound—for he had 
experienced a very narrow escape, a bullet having 
ploughed its track along his scalp—found an 
opportunity for saying as much to Rachel, as 
they rode through the darkness towards the Holt 
Ranehe, where they arrived to find the farmer 
lost in wonder as to where Dick and his men 
could be gone, 

On hearing details of the expedition, Mr Ifolt 
became excessively wroth, and vowed he would 
not rest until the mean trash of whites and the 
bad eee were hunted out of the neighbour- 

OOod, 

‘They say this white man is known; in fact, 

it’s certain,’ interposed Texas Dick, on his 
employer pausing fur an instant. 
*Who is he?’ demanded the farmer, ‘If he’s 
alive in the territory after to-morrow, he will have 
to hide pretty close, for 1711 hunt him as if he was 
a wild-cat.’ 

‘Wal, then, it’s your other nephew, Tony,’ said 
Dick bluntly. ‘There’s a good many of the boys 
who mean to draw a trigger on him at sight, so 
you can leave him to them’ 

Tiolt was literally staggered at hearing this, for 
he reeled and caught at a chair, ‘If he were ten 
times my nephew,’ he exclaimed at last, after 
a pause which was very painful to every one 
present, ‘he dies if I meet him.—But tell me 
now, some of you, what ground you have for 
saying this murderer was Anthony Derring,’ 

This testimony was soon forthcoming; and it 
appeared from the remarks made during the 
narration, that the young man in question had 
once been a resident at the Holt Ranche, where 
he was high in favour with the farmer, and looked 
upon himself, there was little doubt, as Mr Holt’s 
destined heir. His conduct, however, had wh 
very bad, far exceeding, indeed, the tolerably 
wide latitude allowed ‘out West;’ and finally, 
being conclusively proved to have taken part in 
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& serious robbery, while he was suspected of an 
attempt to waylay Mr Holt himself, the farmer 
dismissed him, with a handsome present, however, 


to keep him from the necessity of arian to. 
Ce, 


evil courses. It was indeed to supply his p 
that Mr Holt had written for Arthur. 

Tony had probably thought that his banish- 
ment would not last long; but when he found 
@ successor to himself installed at the ranche, 
he considered that the situation had grown more 
serious, and that his only chance of restoration 
to favour lay in his getting rid of the interloper, 
and keeping his own share in the blood-guiltiness 
a secret from his uncle. This achieved, it was 
highly probable that if Tony presented himself 
apologetic and penitent at the nick of time, the 
farmer would relent, and all would be well 

One sentiment seemed to pervade the whole of 
the men, and this was, that Birrable the post- 
master was a dangerous character who must be 
cleared out. In this connection, it will be 
sufficient to observe that Birrable must either 
have received warning or taken fright; for on 
the very next morning his office was found to 
be closed when the mail-cart came in, and he 
himself was never seen or heard of again-— 
unless indeed the report of 2 man from the Nevada 
mines could be relied on. This man came into 
the neighbourhood a year or so later, and declared 
that he had assisted at the ‘lynching’ of Birrable, 
who, under another name, had been a source of 
trouble at the narrator's mining-camp for many 


4 months. 





Meanwhile, Squire Holt did not slacken in his 
anger or turn from his purpose; he lost no 
time in advising the ‘boys’ of the district, of 
Tony’s plot to decoy and murder Arthur Rich- 
mond; and a hot pursuit was instituted in 
quest of the messenger who brought the false 
instructions to Arthur, Birrable the postmaster, 
and Tony himself. But vain was the search in 
each case. Birrable had fled, as already explained ; 
the messenger was a stranger; while the closest 
inquiry for fifty miles round revealed no trace 
of Tony. But some months afterwards, when all 
interest in the pursuit had flagged, and Tony’s 
dvuings and himself were in a fair way of being 
forgotten, a horrible story, told by some men who 
had been recently through the Indian territory, 
brought him vividly to every mind. 

These men camped in the vicinity of the 
Gaisford Ranche, to rest their cattle for a day 
or two, and told how they had seen Miguel the 
Apaché, whom they knew, in company with some 
ilies men of his tribe. These Indians had a 
good deal of money, and traded with the white 
men who now told the story, It possibly hap- 
pened in the course of this trading that some 
whisky changed hands; at ag ene Mignel got 
intoxicated, and in his drunken bravado exhibited 
a scalp, not long taken from its owner’s head, 
which he boustee was the scalp of a white man, 
‘mucho big chief.’ He also showed various 
trophies, amongst others a Jeathern purse, which, 
he boasted, had been full of dollars, And inside 
this was written, ‘Anthony Derring.’ Miguel, 
being in the loquacious mood of drunkenness, 
although usually the most silent of Indians, 
explained that this ‘hombre Americano’ [this 
Yankee man] had shot his brother Pedro; that 
he, Miguel, dragged the body away, and 
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shown it to the captains of his tribe, and these 
had followed the murderer, and duly revenged 
the slaughter of their comrade. 

Thus perished Sefior Tony; at all events, if || 
the report of the traders were untrue, he never | 
appeared to contradict it; while one or two articles, 
known to have belonged to the young man, were 
at various times seen in the possession of some 
of the Apaché squaws. 

It was not long after the events related, that 
Mr Holt, being thoroughly satisfied with the 
fitness of Arthur to assist him, and, in short, 
having token a very great liking to the young 
man, desired him to send for his mother an 
the remainder of her family ; a summons which 
almost frightened Mrs Richmond to death, 50 
terrible seemed the idea of crossing the Atlantic, 
But it was evident thut she had virtually no 
choice ; her son’s letter was so earnest, the advice 
of her friends was so emphatic, the advantages 
of the removal so unmistakable, that she was 
compelled tv go, although with much gloomy 
presen hutien ond with many sighs ond teurs. 

he found, as others before her have found, that 
the making up her mind was the worst part of 
the business, and that it was possible even for 
her to survive a long sea-voyage. 

“We shall see a yreat change in Arthur, I have 
no doubt,’ she was fond of remarking to her eldest 
daughter os the ship shortened the distance 
between them and him, She was more correct 
in this than even she herself supposed. At any- 
rate, with all her presentimenta, and with all her 
belief in the change that o foreign lite must have 
worked in her son, she was not quite prepared for 
his meeting her at Kansas City in company with 
an exceedingly pretty young lady, or fur the 
pretty speech: * Mother dear, this is my wife, 

chel. J am sure you will love her’ 

This she did very soon, and very dearly. But 
as poor Mrs Richmond, dowaeer, often said, when 
in time to come she had found sympathising 
neighbours to whom she could say it—‘When 
he said this, you really might have knocked me 
down with a feather, 
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THERE are some people who spend every avail- 
able hour which they can spare from other duties, 
in what is to them the delightful luxury of 
reading, They read in the morning, and they 
read in the evening; they read in company, 
and they read in solitude; they read within 
duors, and they read without doors; they read 
at board, and they read in bed. Walking and 
reading, also, are two performances often car- | 
ried on conjointly, though the practice is 
not to be commended os good in any sense; 
but less fault is to be found with that other 
practice of pulling out a book and perusing it 
while we rest during our walk. To those who 
indulge in this habit, neat small editions—lite- 
rally ‘pocket editions’—of good works arc always 
acceptable; and to such we would commend 
what is calledg“The Familiar Quotations Series of 
Books,’ published by Wuittaker & Co., London. 
This series, besides those volumes which give it 
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its title, such as Familiar Latin and French Quo- | tends to nothing beyond being a useful and handy 


tations, &., contains a number of well-known and 


interesting books. There are, for instance, Charles | P 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; J. B. Selkirk’s 
Bible Truths with Shakepearian Farallels; Dr 
Johnson's philosophical romance of the Abys- 
sinian prince, Rasselas; De Quinccy’s wonderful 
Confessions of an English Opium-eater ; and many 
others, The volumes are small and handy in 
form, printed in good type, and cheap—three 
qualities which should commend them to many 
readers, especially those of the pedestrian order. 
#e 

Of all games in this country, Bowling, as 
practised out of doors, is among the most inno- 
eent and least harmful, in every sense. Yet this 
agreeable pastime as practised indoors had at one 
time a very bad name, so much 60, that certain 
Acts of parliament had to be launched against 
it, Nor were even these discharges of lecal 
artillery sufficient to check the evils of gamblin; 
with which the fair character of the game ha 
become tainted. In the time of Henry VIIL the 
game was classed among unlawful amusements, 
and bowling-alleys were proscribed by statutes 
which were directed against all who either played 
in such places or xep them for profit. lt was 
allowable, however, for artisans and servants to 
play at the game during Christmas-time in their 
masters’ houses and presence ; while persons who 
were worth more than one hundred pounds per 
annum might obtain a license for playing within 
their own domain. But notwithstanding _ these 
restrictions the game still retained its popularity, 
and worked as much evil as before. Writing 
some forty years after the above Acta were passed, 
an English author says that ‘common bowling- 
alleys are privy moths that eat up the credit of 
many idle citizens, whose gains at home are not 
able to weigh down their losses abroad ; whose 
shops are so fur from maintaining their play, 
that their wives and children cry out for bread, 
and go to bed supperless often in the year, 

The game, however, os pee in the open 
air, bas Jong since cleared itself of any such 
stigma as anciently attached to its indoor cousin, 
and is now, as already said, as much dissociated 
from any idea of vicious betting or gambling 
as any game of skill can possibly be. For 
those who are unable to engage in the more 
active athictic exercises, bowling is at once a safe 
and an agreeable recreation, as is testified by its 
numerous voturies, who derive pleasure and mild 
Telaxation from the pastime. Like other games 
of skill, it has ita code of laws, written and 
unwritten ; and a knowledge of these laws by 
the frequenters of bowling-greens and by mem- 
bers of bowling-clubs, is the best preventive of 
misunderstandinge, and saves the unnecessary 
cropping-up of ‘disputed ends.’ An excellent 
little book on the laws and rules of the game is 
the Manual of Bowl-playing, by W. W. Mitchell, 
Millport (London and Manchester: John Hey- 
wood), It contains the laws of the game, rules 
for bowling-clubs, suggestions for the making and 
keeping o , and an appendix yiving the 
results of the chief tournaments and matches 
during the last few years. The little book pre- 


guide to the game of bowling, and in so doing it 
retends to nothing more its contents will 
justify. 

® 

We have from time to time drawn the atten- 
tion of our readers to the publication of books 
intended for the simplification and advancement 
of science-knowledge; and in this category of 
useful and compendious works must be classed 
that of Dr Agnew Wilson, F.R.S.E., entitled 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-book (London: 
Chatto and Windus). The book, as the author 
points out, is made up of a eeries of sketches, 
compiled chiefly because of the existence of a 

rowing taste on the part of the cultured public 
‘or a knowledge of the objects in which the 
naturalist professess an interest. While such 
books are essentially imperfect in point of fullness 
and exhaustiveness, they at the same time serve 
& purpose which more full and exhaustive treatises 
would fail to accomplish, in so far as they engage 
the interest of the non-scientific reader, and may 
in many cases lead the way and prepare the mind 
for higher scientific studics. In consistence with 
the object which the author had in view, there 
is nothing in this little volume which any reader 
of average intelligence might not comprehend, 
while there is much which even readers of some 
degree of scientific culture will heartily appreciate 
and enjoy. In addition to chapters devoted to 
such subjects as jelly-fishes, the ‘threads and 
thrums’ of spider-existence, skates and rays, 
whales and their neighbours, kangaroos, barnacles, 
and flies, there are papers of a more general kind, 
treating of such subjects as the office of science 
in the elucidation of crime and the convic- 
tion of the criminals; the exposure of medical 
uackery ; scientific ghosts ; food and fasting, and 
the like. The diversity, within certain limits, 
of the subjects treated in the book is such as 
to render it scarcely possible for any one to 
take it up even for a few spare minutes with- 
out finding something to interest, instract, or 
amuse. 
« 

John B. Gough is well remembered in this 
country as one of the most powerful lecturers that 
ever spoke on the subject of temperance. At the 
time of this American orator’s first propaganda, 
the effect of his prelections here was marvellous ; 
and if, on his second visit to this country a few 
years ago, he filled a less distinguished position 
in the public mind, this was due not so much to 
any falling-off of power in the orator, as to the 
fact that temperance agencies and temperance 
arguments are much more common and better 
understood now than they were twenty-five years 
ago. Since his return to America, two years 
since, Mr Gough has been engaged in writing an 
account of his life-work, embracing the experience 
of thirty-seven years on the platform and among 
the people at home and abroad. The book deals 
largely with his experiences in this country in 
1878, and with the various Prominent temperance 
advocates whom he met in London and elsewhere. 
Much of the book is taken up with sketches of 
London life, some of them exceedingly graphic, 
many of the anecdotes told being pointed and 
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amusing. There isa story referring to the tricks 
of professional beggars. A man was standing 
with a board in front of him, with the inscription, 
‘I am blind,’ when a gentleman threw o shilli 
on the ground; the blind man instantly picke 
it up. ‘The gentleman said : ‘Why, I thought you 
were blind.’ The fellow, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, looked at the board, and then said: ‘I’m 
bless’"d if they haven't made a mistake, and put 
a wrong b on me this morning! I’m deaf 
and dumb !? 
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Tne Suez Canal, which represents the greatest 
engineering triumph of the present century, is 
found to be inadequate for its designed purposes. 
The traffic at present amounts to three million 
tons of shipping annually; and owing to the 
development of Chinese and Australian commerce 
and to other causes, it is constantly on the 
increase. As many as fifty ships are occasionally 
threading the e of the Canal at one tine; 
and when it 1s remembered that these vessels 
can only pass one another at certain points—like 
railway trains on a single line of metals—it can 
be imagined what tedious and costly delays are 
constantly the rule. These difficulties form the 
subject of a highly interesting contribution to 
the Times mewepepee from a correspondent, who 
hus gone over the ground with a view to 
noting them and suggesting possible remedies. 
He points out that the plan of widening the 
waterway throughout would be inadvisable, on 
account of the enormous expense which it would 
entail; and dwells rather on the recommenda- 
tion that the gares or passing stations should be 
greatly increased in number. He also advises 
that the stone casing of the banks—at present in 
progress—-to prevent the sundy sides shelving into 
the water, should be actively pushed on, so that 
ships, which are now limited to a certain speed, 
could travel through more quickly without any 
risk of injury to the banks from their wash. He 
finally suggests that the Canal should be bought 
up by the different nations using it, instead of 
being left in the hands of a private Company. 
England would have to pay the lion’s share ; for 
her ships are as four to one of those which pass 
under other flags. 

Another international highway—the Tunnel 
beneath the English Channel—continues to excite 
lively interest both among engineers and poli- 
ticians. There is one difficulty to be surmounted, 
peculiar to all similar works of excavation, 
and that is, the question of efficient ventilation. 
Some statistics were recently brought before the 
German Society of Engineers bearing upon the 
ventilation of the St Gothard Tunnel, from which 
it appears that in spite of its mountainous posi- 
tion, where the outside air must be of the purest 
description, the workmen suffered severely from 
the rapid deterioration of the air which they 
breathed. In the Mont Cenis Tunnel, things seem 
to be quite as bad; for the engine-men are fur- 
nished with mouth-tubes, through which they can 
breathe from a reservoir of fresh air which the 
carry with them. With these facts in view, it 
would seem that if the Channel Tunnel below the 
bottom of the sea is ever completed, the chief 
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problem in turning it to practical account will 
remain to be solved. 

it would appear that London with all ita amoke, 
and consequent fog, is a far more healthful city | 
to dwell in than Paris with its noted clear atmo- 
sphere. The chief of the Prefecture of the Seine, 

ir Bertillon, recently issued some statistics show- 
ing that the Paris death-rate—which ought, from 
the small proportion of young children and elderly 
persons, to be considerably lower than that of the 

ritish Metropolis—is in reality much higher. 
After making allowance for the difference of age- 
constitution in the population of the two placcs, 
we find that for every hundred deaths in London, 
the Parisians register one hundred and _twenty- 
eight From these figures we may judge that 
whatever things they may do in France better 
than we do, they must be behind us in sanitary 
matters. 

M. Muntz assures us of the somewhat start- 
ling fact that all natural water contains alcohol, 
though in an infinitesimal poparson In river- 
water the proportion is about one-thousandth ; 
in sea-water about the same; but in cold rain- 
water the proportion of spirit is rather greater. 
Though we have on a former occasion hinted 
at the presence of alcohol in pure cold water, 
M. Muntz is said to have confirmed it by means 
of apparatus which he has specially devised for 
the purpose. 

The Impetus given to gas illumination by the 
serious competition of electricity has borne fruit in 
the substitution of brilliant lamps in many of the 
London thoroughfares for the inefficient glimmer- 
ing burners previously in use. Indeed, it has 
often been remarked that we never knew what 
gas could do for us in this way until electricity 
threatened to beat it out of the field. A new form 
of gas-light, the ‘regenerative’ burner of Messrs 
Siemens, is now on its trial in Holborn; and 
judging from the effect obtained, its success is 
assured. In this lamp, the products of combustion, 
instead of passing away as waste vapour, are again 
passed through the flame. In this way the burner 
is not only constantly fed with a supply of warm 
air of its own creation, but every particle of the 
ifluminating portion of the gas is consumed, and 
| therefore turned to the best account. A very 
i bright light is thus secured with a minimum 
consumption of gas. 

Professor Ayrton’s lecture on Electric Railways 
befure the Royal Institution dealt with much 
that must have been new to the majority of his 
hearers. After stating that the whole question 
was one of cost, and depended upon whether 
electric transmission of power could be made 
cheaper than any other known system, he pro- 
eceded to point out various disalvantages attached 
to existing railways. The weight of a locomotive 
equals that of six carriages loaded with passengers, 
so that its mass adds fifty per cent. to the horse- 

power necessary to prove the carriages alone. 

his weight cannot be reduced, or the driving- 
wheels would fail to grip the rails, Another 
still more serious result of cmploying such a 
heavy motor @s an ordinary engine is, that the 
line throughout—-its bridges and all its parts— 
must be made,of great strength, and consequently 
at much ter cost than if there were no 
locomotive to consider. The advantages of an 
electric motor are in comparison very great; for 
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experiment shows that for every fifty pound of 
dewi-weighit one horse-power can be Uiveloued’: 
a result to which neither steam, gas, nor com- 
reased-air engines can attain. The few experi- 
mental electric railways already tried have been 
very limited in extent; the two rails acting os 
carriers of the current, and making connection 
with the motor through the wheels of the train. 
In such short lines, no great leakage occurred ; 
but in long lines, the leakage from the rails to 
earth, and especially to moist earth, would prove 
most disastrous to success. Professor Ayrton 
roposes to obviate this difficulty of leakage by 
ying a well-insulated cable parallel with the 
rails to convey the main current. The rails 
would be divided into sections, and only that 
section upon which the train was actually 
running would be connected with the main cable, 
the connection being made by the moving train 
itself. By another device, it is proposed that the 
train should graphically record its exact position 
on a map at the terminus, or in a signal-box, as 
might be required. These various plans were 
demonstrated ty a working model, which further 
showed that 2 complete block-system could be 
anteed, A moving train coming on to a 
Flocked section of the line would not only stop, 
for want of pe elling current, but would be 
automatically braked. 

The celebrated photograph called the Trotting 
Horse, exhibiting an animal in different positions, 
some of which appear quitd absurd, so contrary 
are they to all our preconceived ideas upon the 
subject, must be familiar to many of our readers. 
Mr Muybridge, the clever American photographer 
who produced it, has lately given an account 
of his manner of working both to the Royal 
Institution and the Royal Academy. His studio, 
he explained, was more like a racecourse than any- 
thing else, the grand stand being represented by a 
battery of twenty-four cameras. Phese cameras 
were connected by threads, breast high, and a 
foot apart, stretched across the course on which 
the horse had to gallop, or trot, as the case might 
be. As the horse broke each thread, the camera 
in connection did its instantaneous work; and 
aseries of twenty-four pictures, giving the varied 
movements of the animal, was the result. By 
comparing these sun-pictures with the best-known 
Prot uctions of ancient and modern art, Mr Muy- 

ridge showed that many of our best artists have 
been in the habit of depicting animals in positions 
which they never assume in nature. But he did 
more thnn this. By a mechanical contrivance, 
the various photographs were projected by a 
lantern on a svreen in auch quick succession, that 
the trotting movement of the horse was brought 
before the astonished audiences in a life-like 
manner. Mr Muybridge proves that a horse 
galloping with all four feet off the ground at the 
same moment, is a simple impossibility. We 
need not point out that this is the way such an 
animal ig invariably portrayed by even the best 
artists, 

The use of the telephone seems to be steadily 
increasing, not only in this country, but in most 
of the European states, Its adoption at first by 
the public was very slow, for it represented a 
new-fangled contrivance, and this was quite 
enough to prevent a very from having 
anything to do with it, But its great value as a 
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means of communication soon became apparent 
to all, and the number of applicants for its aid 
is now very great, It is quite certain that the 
various British Telephone Companies do not offer 
the public all the advantages which they might 
easily do. In Germany, there are public tel - 
phone rooms where, on Been of a fee of five- 
pence, 2 passer-by can walk in and hold a con- 
versation with any friend who may be a subscriber 
to the system. But in Switzerland, telephones 
are made far more generally useful than any- 
where else. In Zurich, there are eleven public 
offices open to the use of all; attached to them 
is a Commission service, by which all kinds of 
messages and orders are executed for e very small 
fee. The central office is in direct communication 
with the telegraph system, so that a subscriber 
can dictate his message without the intervention 
of a third party ; and in 1882 nearly nine thou- 
sand telegrams were transmitted in this manner. 
The Telephone Company also undertakes to wake 
its more sleepy subscribers at any hour which 
they like to i ssa excellent idea. 

arious endeavours have from time to time 
been made to get motive-power from the action 
of the waves; but such attempts have met with 
very small success. Mr Bigler, an American 
inventor, has contrived a buoy for use over 
sunken rocks or other dangerous spots, which 
carries & small dynamo-electric machine, set in 
motion by the rise and fall of the waves. The 
current of electricity so generated furnishes an 
Edison incandescent lamp with light. The action 
is of course intermittent; and the weak part of 
the contrivance seems to be the stoppage of the 
light on a dark but calm nicht. Without waves, 
the machine would not act, and the hidden danger 
would not be pointed out. 

The destruction of the Amcrican pine forests 
is going on at such ao rate, that it is calculated 
in some States they will be stripped of wood 
in as short a period as twelve ycars, The killing 
of the goose with the golden eggs was never better 
illustrated than in the short-sighted policy which 
allows this forest-land to be dented. of its trees 
without leaving any provision for the future, A 
few young trees planted here and there, and a 
very old one left to provide seed for successors, 
would have made a vast difference to the future 

rosperity of the districts indicated. But men 
have made too much haste to grow rich, and a 
timber famine at no very distant date must be the 
result. Another danger which has been forgotten 
is the risk of drouyht which the extensive removal 
of trees is known to induce. 

A new musical instrument, the invention of 
Mr Baillie Hamilton, was recently experimented 
upon in the speech-room at Harrow School. It 
is of the harmonium type, in so far that its sounds 
are produced by vibrating metallic reeds; but 
the arrangement of these slips of metal comprises 
a very important modification. In the first place, 
the reeds are what are technically known as ‘free’ 
—that is to say, they can vibrate in and out 
of the frame in which they are set, These reeds 
are divided into groups of three, and each triplet 
is connected by a bridge. The effect of the 
arrangement is that a quality of tone approaching 
to that of the human voice is attained, and the 
rasping effect common to inferior harmoniums 


is altogether got rid of The experiment was 
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certainly satisfactory; and when some little 
defects in the instrument have been corrected, 
it will form a dangerous rival to instruments of 
its class. 

‘We fear that the adventurous gentlemen who 
have recently risked their lives in balloon journeys 
acrosa the waters of the Channel, have not added 
very much to our scientific knowledge respecting 
aéronautics or atmospheric phenomena, They have 
merely proved that a north wind will carry them 
south, and that if they meet with a current in 
another direction, they must fain go with it. We 
ean ill afford to risk the life of such a man as 
Colonel Burnaby, the Khiva hero; and we trust 
that he will not again attempt to travel to Paris 
vid cloudland unless he has some very potent 
reason for doing so. The balloon as simply an 
aérial machine 5 now been brought to great 
perfection ; indeed, it is difficult to see how it 
can be further improved; but the wind is still 
its master. 

The popular outcry against the removal of the 
elephant Jumbo is very creditable to our human 
uature ; but now that the excitement has ceased, 
and the animal is far away from its old home, 
we may well ask whether this outery was justified 
by facts. It has long been known that if a male 
elephant is kept in confinement, it becomes, after 
a certain number of years, extremely difficult of 
control, by reason of recurring fits of irritability, 
if not madness, Chuny, an clephant which was 
kept about fifty years ago at Exeter Change, 
London, in one of these fits of temper killed his 
keeper, and was afterwards despatched, after some 
| scores of bullets had been fired into his huge 
frame. Another elephant at Liverpool had to 
be destroyed after killing two of his keepers. At 
Amsterdam, a third elephant met with a like 
fate after killing his attendant. At Cologne, the 
same story was repeated with another elephant ; 
and at Versailles, a man had a very narrow escape 
from a similar death. These occurrences, and 
doubtless many others, were of course known to 
our Zoological authorities; and there had been 
for some time signs that Jumbo might not 
always remain the docile creature which the 
public imagined him to be. Huge oak beams 
cight inches square, and cnsed with sheet-iron, 
had been placed to strengthen his house. These 
he had in an irritable moment snapped as if they 
had been sticks of firewood. Anxiety as to what 
Jumbo might do in the future, led his masters 
to accept Mr Barnum’s offer to buy him, and 
for this act the Council of the Society have 
been assailed in a way not pleasant to reflect 
upon. 

The street tramway system, which has been so 
: rapidly adopted in our large cities, is in London 
about to receive an extension of a very import- 
ant character, Hitherto, in the Metropolis the 
tram lines have been laid in streets which 
are almost level, for the labour of drawing the 
huge cars up-hill is more than the most willing 
horses can bear. Highgate Hill and Pentonville 
Hill ore now to be furnished with tramways 
worked on @ plan which has been adopted for 
some years past with great success at San 
Francisco, known as the steep grade system. The 
cars are pulled up-hill by an endless wire-rope 
attached to a drum and stationary engine. This 
moving rope is sunk in an underground channel, 


and can be grij by the car at an int, 80 
that the mnotioae et abe eteke is cee the al 
lute control of the driver. It would be well, 
however, in laying any further tram-rails, to make 
sure that they shall do no damage to the wheels of 
private conveyances. The system of horse-tram- 
ways on steep gradients in certain towns should 
never have been sanctioned. The cruelty that is 
daily practised upon horses is a disgrace to our 
boasted civilisation. 

The Archzological Society of Greece, to which 
the government have given the control of alk 
matters relating to excavation and discovery 
of antiquities, seems to have issued a code of lawa 
which will greatly hamper those who are endea- 
vouring to trace the history of the past by 
the relics left by the former inhabitants of the 
country. No man is allowed to commence an 
excavation, even on his own ground, unless he 
agrees to give the proceeds to the Greek museums, 
In consequence of this prohibition, a great deal 
of secret digging goes on, and the treasures found 
are smuggled out of the country. In this way, 
their value as antiquities is much reduced; for 
the position where they were found, and the 
circumstances which Ted to their discovery, are 
lost sight of altogether. 

A single and useful slip-link has been brought 
out and patented by Messrs Alexander & Co. 
of 190 Westminster Bridge Road, London, intended 
to be attached to the kidney-link of each horse’s 
collar, so that when an animal falls it may be 
instantly released from the pole-chain. This is 
effected by simply touching the lever of the 
slip-link, enabling the horse, by being freed from 
the pole, at once to make endeavours to regain 
its feet by its own exertions, The invention 
has been found in practice to work well, and 
to be a great saving of time, as well as risk of 
danger to valuable horses. 

A new and apparently useful invention has 
just been made by Mr Robert Pickwell, civil 
engineer, Hull, and consists of a Self-registering 
Ship’s Compass, by means of which a diagram 
is produced showing : 1st, the exact steered course 
of the ship ; 2d, the length of time the ship has 
been kept on any course; 3d, all the changes 
of the courses, and the exact time when such 
changes took place; 4th, in the event of a col- 
lision at sea, the bearing of the ship’s head at 
the time is clearly shown. The diagram is 
applicable to long as well as to short voyugea, and 
can be taken off and consulted daily, or be 


allowed to run the whole voyage not exceedin 
one liundred and fifty days. The compass ii 
is perfectly independent of the registering appa- 


ratus, Which can be easily applied to any ordinary 
compass in general use. 

The Fleuss diving apparatus has been alread 
fully explained by us (Nos. 848 and 857). It 
may, however, be again mentioned that the object 
of the inventor was to enable the diver to carry 
on submarine operations without the nocetalty of 
having air pumped down through ficxible tu 
A supply of pure air is secured by Mr Fleuss 
in oa different way, namely, by on apparatus 
which the diver carries with him under water, 
for filtering the breath and admixing ‘oxygen 
therewith, thus rendering it capable of g 
re-breathed. Part of this apparatus consisted of a 
heavy helmet and collar; but these Mr Fleuss 
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has now superseded by a lighter headgear for 
shallow-water diving, reserving the more cumbrous 
helmet for deep-sea diving. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
LADIES’ FASHIONS AND BIRD-LIFE, 


Te fashion, which has perhaps always pre- 
vailed, of ladies adorning themselves more or less 
with the plumage of birds, has recently assumed a 
very objectionable phase, It is not now sufficient 
to make use of particular feathers of particular 
birdy; it is necessary to have the bird-skin perfect 
and entire, and that not of common or rie ¢ 
Weautiful birds, but of rare birds as well. 
correspondent of a scientific contemporary the 
other day stated that he saw in a milliner’s shop 
in Regent Street, London, four birds of paradise, 
two trogons—small birds of brilliant plumage— 
searlet ibises by the dozen, a rare goat-sucker, 
kingfishers, orioles, and bee-eaters, not to mention 
other birds whose greater abundance might seem 
to excuse their wholesale sacrifice. ‘The human 
race,” he adds, ‘has already had to mourn the 
destruction of the dodo, the solitaire, the great 
auk, and the moa; let us not add to this list the 
vadisetde, the trogons, and the humming-birds,’ 
in this desire we most cordially acquiesce. The 
lower animals in general are no doubt rightly 
enough made serviceable to man; and the sheep 
and the silkworm are equally laid under con- 
tribution as providers of materials for human 
comfort and adornment. Even the feathers of the 
larger birds, the ostrich, for instance, have long 
formed an important article of commerce; anc 
the bird is cultivated for the suke of the plumy 
harvest which it yiells. But when we come to 


appropriating, not alone the feathers of birds, | | 


but the skins of birds with all the plumage intact, 
an element of waste and destruction is introduced 
which cannot be too strongly deprecated. It is an 
unhappy and mischievous fashion, and we would 
earnestly appeal to our lady readers to do all in 
their power to lessen and discourage it. 


THE COST OF A LONDON FOG. 


In the number of this Journal for December 
4, 1880, there was an article on London Fogs, 
in which attention was specifically drawn to the 
great increase of this nuisance within the Inst 
fifty years, this increase being largely traceable 
to the enormously greater consumption of coal con- 
Bequent upon the enlarged population and trade of 
the Metropolis, along with the fact that no definite 
attempt had been made on the part of manu- 
facturers and householders to consume their 
smoke, It was also shown that there was no 
serious difficulty other than the inexcusable 
inaction of authorities and manufacturers, in the 
way of having this improvement carricd out, 
apparatus insuring the consumption of covery 
particle of smoke having been known and used 
elsewhere for years. As an evidence of the 
evil of delay on the part of the Metropolitan 
authorities in formulating some general plan for 
securing that each chimney consumes its own 
smoke, a striking item of information comes to 
hand, namely, that a single day's fog in London 
brought into the pockets of oS ee Company no 
less a stm than twelve thousand pounds. This 
represented the price of seventy-five million feet 
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of which had to be consumed in lieu of that 
daylight which the unwholesome sanitary con- 
ditions of the great city had shut out by a curtain 
of its own raising. Take the London fogs as 
covering ten days in the year—and this is 
below the real mark—and we have a sum of one 
hundred ond twenty thousand pounds actually 
thrown away. Such a sum of money capitalised 
would surely be sufficient to enable those reapons- 
ible for the public health to set in operation some 
organisation by means of which complete smoke- 
consumption would be rendered imperative on 
the part of every manufacturer, and in course of 
time every householder as well, within the bounds 
of the Metropolis. The enormous cost entailed 
upon the city by the present system, while, in 
addition, propagating the existence of a very 
serious nuisance, ought to bring home to the 
vorious governing bodies in London a strong 
sense of the necessity for instant and thorough 
reform. 

‘HOUSE OF REST.” 


In our notice last month of the Babbacombe 
House of Rest, we named Miss Skinner as the 
‘Lady Superintendent.’ This we learn is a mis- 
apprehension, she being a member only of the 

ommittee of Management. 


MAY BLOSSOMS. 


Sweet hawthorn blossoms, with the kiss of May 
So coyly nestling mid your fragrant tips! 

You slyly wooed her on her joyous way, 
To steal the honey from her rosy lips. 

Her lovely fleeting smile your faces wear ; 

Fading while we exclaim : ‘How frail, how fair !* 


i While your dear beauties feast my gladdened eyes, 
' — Far from this busy mart my fancy treads ; 
Twine I your fairy buds ’neath laughing skies, 
Ja crowns of pearly bloom for weary heads ! 
And with what tender joy 1 lay you now 
‘ On bosom racked with pain, and throbbing brow ! 


Down many a pleasant country laue I see 

Fair childhood laden with your dainty bloom ; 
Drewns, idle dreams—a child-voice calls to me, 

While timid hands reach shyly through the ploom— 
Such enyer trembling hanils, that yearn to touch 
Ybe darling flowers the child-heart loves so much. 


A childish voice, a little wistful face, 
Pleads through the gloom—ah! surely not in vain ; 
While your faint perfume fills the mournful place, 
Waking a world of mingled joy and pain ; 
Dearing through narrow court, and alley gray, 
God's blessed sunshine, and the breath of May. 


- Oh, nestle fondly to that wan young check, 
Where tears of rapture lie like April dew ! 
In loving whispers to that child-heait speak 
Of warbling birds, green lanes, and skies so blue, 
‘ Of nodding violets that in dreams of love 
i Breathe odorous incense through the shady grove. 


Before that little fluttering pulse shall cease 
Its feeble throbbing—e’er you fall away 
Frota the fast chilling hand—oh, whisper ‘ Peace,’ 
Then breathe soft perfume round that form of clay, 
While the blest spirit answera : ‘ All is well ! 
May is eternal May where angels dwell !” 
Fanny Forrester 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuamarns, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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| ANGLO-AMERICANS. 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN, 


| Tere is no subject more interesting to an English 
: traveller in the United States than the career of 
his fellow-ccuntrymen who have settled in that 
country. Many causes, often complex in their 
nature, have induced the immigrants to leave 
Britain. The great majority, however, have 
sought the New World hoping to find there a 
brighter lot than the home-land offered. Some 
for the sake of their children, some for political 
preferences, some from simple restlessness, have 
adopted the Great Republic as their future 
abiding-place. During the eclipse of British 
agriculture, large numbers of furmers, labourers, 
graziers, and the artisans connected with tillage, 
have joined the mighty hosts carving a shapely 
civilisation in the primeval Western wilds, But 
whatever they be, and wherever they be, the 
Anglo-Americans give a good account of them- 
selves, and are contributing certain features to the 
society amid which they live. Faculties and ten- 
dencies that are merely asleep or suppressed in 
Britain, become prominent and energetic under 
the compulsions of the new life which the Anglo- 
American enters upon. 

Owing to their superabundance at home, vast 
numbers of shopmen, clerks, smalJ-traders, and 
those connected with commerce, have gone to the 
United States, whither thousands are continually 
following them; and owing to the enormous 
growth of business, which immigration itself 
adds to, large proportions of these persons have 
found employment in New York, Boston, Cl icago, 
and other centres of trade. The majority have 
done fairly well; some far better than if they 
had remained in England. But those who went 
out speculatively had much to endure before they 
became assimilated to the new conditions of men 
and things. The ‘riddling process’ is more 
terrific in the United States than in England. 
, Before 2 man gets sifted through the mesh that 
| “fits him, he has much to experience of a pain- 
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fully novel kind. Once through his ’prentice 
difficulties, however, the Anglo-American takes a 
place from which few competitors can dislodge 
him. 

Business is pursued differently than amongst us, 
though international comminglings and competi- 
tions are hourly bringing commerce and trade 
to similar methods, Yet our drapers’ assistante, 
for example, would find themselves out of their 
element in the dry-goods' stores of America. 
Here, our shopmen spend much time in panegy- 
rics upon the fabrics they vend; and he who 
is most mellifluons in praise of his master’s goods 
gets promotion, In the United States this specious 
volubility would cause the shopman’s speedy dis- 
missal, Customers judge for themselves, and any 
attempt to gild the pill excites contemptuous 
suspicion of the vendor. I was much amused 
with a little episode, which explains this better 
than any abstract remarks. A young haberdasher, 
newlv from London, got a situation in New York, 
His first client was a gentleman in search of 
stockings. He piled all sorts of hose before the 
individual, who had a rural appearance, with a 
gushing eulogium upon each, The customer 
stared, but said nothing for some time. At length 
he quietly drawled: ‘I say, mister, air you a 
darned ass?’ ‘No, sir!’ replied the astonished 
youth, ‘Wall, am I?’ ‘No, sir? ‘Then what 
air you telling me about them things? I 
this is a store, not a lecture-hall. If I buy, 
it'll be upon my opinion, not yours’ This led 
to a subsequent painful interview between the 
young haberdasher and his employer. 

But though eager volubility is a positive dis- 
qualification for business, a slow unimaginative 
plodder is dropped after a short trial, no matter 
how painstaking in his department. In the 
United Statea, ‘pace’ is a first requisite. It is 
vain to complain of it, absurd to decry it, suicidal 
to combat it; for it does not depend upon indi. 
viduala, The human brain vibrates quicker in 
the Weat& Continent than in Europe. Climate 
is more ardent, The mixed blood of Americans 
is derived from the most speculative, most 
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venturous, most practical of European peoples, 
= is making a fey wee of mankind, ¥ rery differ- 
ent from the average Englishman. This is no novel 
statement, but one that has been uttered a thou- 
sand times. Yet it will bear repetition ; for the 


type is by no means crystallised into perma- 
nent ei sar Teach dacadé” somietldne is added 


to the Amerirans, their plastic nationality taking 
on @ new trait without effort. The hordes of 
Germans, Swedes, and Irish have considerably 
modified the people and its march during the 
past twenty years. Now, the immigration of 
myriads of English is having ws cflect. And 
eat among the factors, producing further madifi- 
cation, is the freed negro. That result is an 
intensity of life such as obtains nowhere else in 
the world. ; 

To the prevailing type the Anglo-American 
must. approximate whelly, or in depres, From 
what I anw, it was evident, after his novitiate, 
the Englishman generally equalled the American 
as & business-man, Our youngsters required 
no very long period of drill to fit them for 
positions of responsibility, In a year or two, 
without eping the national manners, pronunci- 
ation, ond habits of thought, the all-constraininy 
media shaped the English boy into a resemblance 
of the native, But middle-aged Britishers adapted 
themselves with difficulty to the rapid, irreflective 
life around them. 

Shrewdnesa and specd are combined by the 
best sort of Americana; Imt speed takes prefer. 
ence, While an Englishman is weighing the 

robabilities of business, his Cousin has ctfeeted 
hid purpose, or staashed in the attempt. Business 
siete to be done smartly, and aman must have 
a reputation for ao acting, if jhe secks to advance, 
No matter what the field of enterprise, a paper 
collar store or na dank, a man must fran it? in 
a go-ahoad fushion, or the business will languish, 
Anglo-Americana fully understanding this, often 
rove more than a mutch for the native. Many 
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means unscrupulousness. What are reckoned 
crimes in London are regarded as peccadillos 
in New York. If one of our commercial men 
leads a client into o financial ambuscade, or 
commits highway rubbery on the Exchange, he 
is shunned, and his career damaged, if not de- 
stroyed. Not always so in America, Successful 
fraud goes frequently unchallenged, is sometimes 
openly a isnaed in certain circles. For the 
victim, there is little sympathy. He was too 
confiding—so much the worse for him. He will 
not make the same mistake when he gets wp from 
his fall, For he t& expected to get up. To lie still | 
under a awindle is more reprehensible than to get 
up and ewindle others, This sort of morality is 
futal to trade, and the best sort of Anuvlo-Amcricans 
know it. Instead of playing scoundrel in turn, 
they become wary of ecoundrels, und keep them 
ut a safe distance. The bitter agony-period from 
1873 to 1879 has created a number of business 
saleguards that did not exist before, and they 
ure due in some measure to English example 
and English astuteness, Anglo-Americans want 
to keep their money safe; a traditional vene- 
ration for capital runs in their veins, Hence the 
tightening of the systems of credit. While cager 
for gain as any Yankee, they are still more eager 
for the solidity of their customers, Clever Anglo- 
Amerivans would not waste time on perfecting 
wooden uutmegs; they know the end of such 
things, This trait counts enormously in their 
favour, in the conflict for business with natives, 
a with immigrants from Germany, France, and | 
talv, 

The conflict is likely to be more severe in ! 
the future, owing to changes coming over the 
fising generation in’ the United States. For 
tere than a century, Americans have tended in 
the secoml and third generations to urban rather | 
than rural pursnits This tendeney is now 
hwcoming a bare Farmer’ sons are lured 

e moths to a candle. Agriculture, 


Inatances came under my observation, where my | which has made the country what it is, and which 
capable compatrivts had dominated w particular | must continue to be the basis of its growth and the | 
bueiness by their superior perception of the con. : motive of its real Prosperity, is being abundoned 
ditions of success, “Americans have considerable | by these reared to fullow it. Farmers send 
imagination, and can project evelopean enterprises, | their boys to the best schools. The taste of | 
and ofter: carry them to a brilliant consmmmation. | (he Pierian spring gives them a thirst for hook. | 
St, when an English immigrant gets hold) of! knowledge, and induces a disike of manual 
8 ‘big thing, he can keep it against most com-j labour, From school they go to college, at |! 
petitors. Tadeed, nothing is more common than! their parents’ expense, or by their own efforts : 

to find English brain directing or assisting trans- | for Amerioan hos, determining to be learned, \ 
atlantic mercantile and manulneturing establish-{ will tind ways and meana that never enter the | 
meuts to developments beyond the daring of | minds of their British Cousins, By eome avenue, 
Europe. As anonymous partners, as managers, as; ambitions raris climb the steeps of Parnassus 
chiefs of depen or other spheres of coutrol, and never return te the plough. As. school- 
capuble and docile Englishmen exercise a great | masters, clergymen, professors, and the light- 
portion of that influence in the present progress! cavalry ot civilisation, they seek careers in’ the 
of the United States which is attributed to the | cities. Some have no reason to repent the calls 
fear-nothing Yankees. In short, Englishmen and; of ambition; but many have a weary struggle 
English capital ar gigantic factors in the phe- | to middle age, when success, or the grave, relegates 
nomenal success to which the United States nave | them to a state of quietude. But theology, 
attained, Broad as the nitive mind is, the English ; teaching, law, medicine, and the rest of ie 
is broader; great ps native skill is in anoney- | learneat pritessions cannot absorb the teeming 
making, English skill is at least as great, The} multitudes now crowding _ them, Mediocrity 
addition of a more circumspet morality give) poe a decreasing chance of a bare subsistence. 
Anglo-Americans frequent advautage over the | The overflow goes perforce into some department 
eons of the soil. | of trade or commerce. It is the only path open 
Commercial conflicts are often waged more/to those who will neither be artisans nor tillers 
pitilessly than thoes of internecine war, This! of the soil At the present moment, there are 
wa the case in America, ‘Smartuess’ too often | multitudes of University graduates touting for 
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Insurance and other Companies in New York, | thriving cities, where speed is slower, competition 
ee: Chicago, and Lewes pe glad to earn | feebler, and wages low. Although the standard 
t, 


a few dollars by the most repellent, disheartening, | is © much higher then in England, our imnmi- 
and ill-paid toil. For the soke of city lite, the | grants after a period of probation and ‘harden- 
attire a gentleman, and the hope of making | ing, are found equal to all comers, An instance 
a quick fortune, these jostling young gentlemen | of this will be apropos, 
aadurs privations, degradations, and shabby dis-; A German master-builider was erecting a Woek 
couragements, that react seriously upon morality. | of houses, and his cmployés were exclusively 
Culture has given a keener edge to intellect, and { Germans, Four young English  bricklayers 
a false idea of gentility demands pecuniary suc- | applied for work. They were newly arrived, 
{ cess at any hazard. and met with several refusals, At length, two 
| There is in the business atmosphere of the | were taken on trial, By the end of the werk, 
! United States an electric intensity not found in| the four were engaged ; by the end of a fortnight, 
i the most frenzied centres of Europe. The tlood ' all the Germans were dismissed, and the Enylish- 
, of highly educated youngsters, now being thrust; men carried the building to its completion 
into it, must add to the desperate conflict, and; Their power of work, quickness, and steadiness 
young immigrating Britishers must be prepared | gave them a marked advantage over the Germans, 
: for difficulties that their elders have not kuown ;' But their determination ‘not to be licked? wars 
i there is a combat waiting them far sterner than ; the real cause of their triumph. That British 
any waged in tumultuous, competitive Europe. characteristic tells prodigiously in favour of the 
esides, the major operations of business are no | Anglo-American, and makes him facile prine 
longer in the hands of individuals, Visible or; amid natives and strangers, These young briek- 
‘ aecttlt gangs control the harvests, the mines, the | Inyers told me they never worked so bard in 
| railways, the manufactures, the politics, and to a! their lives before, and were glad that a crucial 
; certain extent, the journalism of the United States. | test had revealed to them ‘what they could do! 
Against the operations of the confederated lions | After this breaking-in, they were equal to the 
of trade, the ablest man, single-handed, is as power. | highest standard of American labour, One of 
less as before a tidal wave. Honesty counts for! them = osoun became oan employer, and was 
' gothing ; prevision is worse than blindness, for making sure tracks for fortune when J last 
! combinations of speculators defy all calculations. . saw him. 
The ‘corner’ is now the mode of making great’ What Pliave raid of the building trades applies 
wealth, And wealth is the object of an infinite to all others. Indeed, the higher dexterity, taste, 
majority of Americans; the spending of it lavishly and skill a business requires, the more does the 
the beau ideal of enjoyment. ‘American workman respond to the demand 
This makes excitement a necessity of existence. | The plasticity of type te whish T have referred 
From childhood to age, inccasant mental activity | is nowhere seen ao plainly as in the domain of 
must be had ; and it is curious to observe that speed | the useful arts Germans and Frenchmen have 
of mind is accompanied by great bodily quietude. | given a finish to American manufactures, that is 
The lolling, lounging, arm-chair-loving Yankee | wanting in our own, Besides, there is a native 
has Jong furnished amusement to British athictes | neutness, the result of a high ideal of excellence, 
and pedestrians, Bat this corporal laziness is) This matter deserves the serious attention of 
the neeessary result of restless mental exertion, | British manufacturers who are Josing many 
Brains have so much to do, that limbs are com-! markets simply from the clumsiness of their 
rled to be quicsvent. ‘To get on’ in the United yoods, There is rising in Ure United Status a 
States, joint: net muscle, is the prerequisite. race of artists, designers, aud artilicers who 
Intending emigrants should ponder this. I promise to eurpass those of all other nationa 
Foy xrtisans there are jost now excellent; The fervour of the climate develops the aesthetic 
prospects, A great impulse of activity prevails; , side of man; the clash of millions of eager, 
everything is ‘booming’ in the most encouraging ‘inventive minds is producing a standard of 
manner. But Briti-h tradesmen must be ready! excellence that ia both novel and exalted; the 
to exchange old methods for new ones, to forget possibilities of wealth are vastly levond those of 
much, and to learn much. J have heard bitter‘ any European state, and the love of the elegant und 
repinings from men who were too rigid to { the beautiful pervades all cliusee, The inevitable 
yield to American ideas. Such should remain: sequence of these conditions must be widespread, 
at home. Anglo-Americans have to work harder all-dominating art. It ix seen in’ the gorgeous 
than any other people in the world. When I} public buildings, in’ the exquisite villas, in’ the 
was in Cincinnati, bricklayers were earning aj lizht yet strong furniture, in the beautiful 
pound a day, and the same rate Aidit in many: appointments of drawing-rooms and table eqni- 
other cities. But the work was far more exhaust | pages; while every American lady, yea, though 
ing than in England. Here a bricklayer is | Linck, is living evidence of an innate taste in 
reckoned a good hand if he sete nine hundred ! dress, that makes the English suffer by contrast. 
bricka per day; a thousand is high water-mark, i Into every avenue of life this characteristic of 
‘In the United States, fifteen hundred is the | teste gocs, modifying mannera and behaviour, as 
1 average, and some emart fellows have set two! much as architecture, furniture, drew, ornamenta, 
! thousand per dav. Now, at the onteet, most | and toola 
Englishmen find this rapid style simply destruc-{ The Anglo-American is, however poor, com- 
| tive. And there is no donbt that it taxes the! pelled to a gentleman. 1 was gratified 
: energy of the strong and clever, Yet such is the! to note how quickly insulur gaucheries and 
eastom of the trade. For the weak and incom-j| John Bullisuss melted away in the edlvent 
 petent, it means exclusion frum first-class employ- | atmosphere. Worknien in England are not 
; ment, and banishment to places remote from ‘always careful of personal appearunce, though 
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our young men are becoming so. But in | o0 oak panelling, but had no gewgaw sen 
America, after business hours it is impossible | their age, as any modern gilding would hava, tat 
to distinguish a man by any external marks of | | There was no new electro’d look on the silver 
his occupation, Artiaans are dressed neatly, | stands aud eodle The eyes of ornamental 
stylishly, splendidly, according to individual te ids had grown dark; there were streaks of 
ideas and income. I have lived in hotels and | darkness in ti e Cupids’ silver hair; their noses 
boarding-houses with working-men whose clothes, | had prown blunt with the chamois leather of 
deportment, and conversation gave not the least | generations of butlers. All things wore a look 
clue to their employments. Good manners are ; of comfortable age. Sitting here, you were out 
not onty expected from all, but are insisted upon. | of all disturbing “influence, unless you were out- 
Except in mining regions, where a conglomeration | side it_in the literal sense of carrying it within 
of international rowdies sets up a local code of | j you. There is no great comfort in new things, 
behaviour, all Americans are urbane, And, by| A new chair, stiff and shiny, seta one’s teeth on 
the way, in these mining <listricta the Anglo- edge with the creak of its leather, yet untrained 
American is equal to the best or the worst. Some} to yield. Your old chair has found out all your 
of the greatest reprobates and desperadves claim | angles, and is ready to adapt itself to a stranger’s. 
Old England os their motherland. Indeed, I| Old shoes, old coata, old wines, old friends, what 
could mention instances in point that prove our comfort there is in them ! In the society of an 
countrymen to be second to none as wieldera of , old friend, you can lounge as you doin an old 
the bowie-knife and revolver. Yet, even in these | jacket; you have no fear of taking the gloss off 
lawless spota, woman ia trented with considerate | him, or it. There is a sense of comfort, of long 
courtesy. ‘The poorest of the sex claim a chival-| human proprietor-hip, which has left even it not 
rous attention. Rarely are brutalities and out- unmarked with human interest, in old furniture. 
rages inflicted upon women ; and when they are,| Not as it stares forlornly at you from the dim 
a recent immigrant ora drunken madman is the ! dustiness of half-fictitious years in Wardour Street 
perpetrator. shop windows ; but os it stands where it has been 
vfinement of mannera is nowhere more econ-| wont to stand, in any old chamber familiar to a 
yea than in the treatment of children. | family. The chairs in. which generations of the 
nglo-American boys and girls have indulgences, same house have aat, the table at which genera- 
pleasures, and intimacies with their elders quite | tions have dined, the solid square decanters out 
unknown to their consins in the East. J was’ of which g great-prand {uthers and great-preat-grand- 
struck with the extraordinary good conduct of fathers poured inirth and jollity—what are new 
children in achool, There is a code of high things beside them ? 
behaviour ruling tenchers and scholars that com- Gerard and his father sat here, well content 
pares favourably with that of England, It was in the after-dinner hour, the old man sipping 
curious to remark, as Thad occasion to do,” his glass of pert, the younger his glass of claret. 








how soon) an immigrant’. turbulent, inase ible, ‘And so,' said the senior, balanci ting the nut- 
opinionated boys were subdued tu the” prevailing crackers, amt looking seross. the table with a 
behaviour. humorots air, ‘vou won't come up to London ¢? 


In_ all sections of society, in all employments, 1 Tf yon wish it, Twill conv,’ answered Gerard. 
in all latitudes, Anglo-Americ ang show ‘a grit’ | Otherwise, 1 don't eare for it!” 


that wins them position, wealth, and the yrood | ‘Oh,’ hummed the old boy, not unmelodiously, | 
opinion of their neighbours That intractable | ¢®There’s nothing half so sweet in life as Love's | 
conservatisin: which marks them ut home, evapo. young dream.”’ In his youth he had had a : 
rates in the brilliant air of the New Work, They Tameus tenor voice, which, though now a trifle | 
become Americanixed. But they do not cease to husky, hal still) some thing of its old mellow 


Jove the old land ; and no people are kinder to , flavour lelt in it, 
their visitors. They receive a Britisher with a! Gerant looked up at him, and laughed affection- 
warmth of hospitality and a depth of courtesy ately. ‘Well, dad, he said, ‘why not? You had 


which prove that the old virtues develop with | your day.’ There wasn little blush upon his face, ° 





mind and fortune. which was not unbecoming, going as it did with 

fe en — Pt auch a friew iv candour in his eyes, ; 
"Yes, the “old boy answered, for good port 

r . ‘ 
VALENTINE STRAN dispusea the heart to sentiment; 'T have had my 

A STORY OF THE PRIIROSE WAY. day, 1 thank God for a tranijuil afternoon, and | 


the promise of a quiet evening.” They were both 


BY DAVID CHNISTIE, MURRAY, 


OBAPTER XVL—‘THIS 18 MY FUTURE PARTNER, / 


en! 
agies? i his usual tone: ‘I’m afraid I must drag you 


away, my lal, but only for a day. I’ve been 


Tae dining-room at Tumby Hall was a pce | talking ¢ lings over with your mother ; and since | 


farnished for solid comfort's sake and with no! you are going to get married, and can’t very Ww. 
rd to show, The walls, the ceiling, and the do that an your allowance, T have tiougit a 
floor were all of oak. Dark maroon epee tuking you over into the Hower, and transferring 
kept a certain air about the chamber, as though , to you, say, half my share in it. You need never 
to say that cating was not a bury matter here, “meddle with the busines. I would rather you 
but a thing to be done in shaded Bate and at ; ; didn’t meddle with it. So long as Garling lasts 
what lewure i diner would. he oak floor, ! at least, it couldn't be in better hands, When 
eave for an » caging some foot and a half in width, . 1 am gone, except for Milly's chare, you will have 
was deep! ted. The pictures on the walls | ‘everything ; bat J shan't fullow King Lear's 
wer di Y with time, The dim gold of their! pattern even with eo good a lad as you are. Sol 
heavy frames relieved the sombre ws of the shall run up to town to-morrow, have a talk with 








, silent for a minute or two, “aml then he said | 
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Garligg—see exactly how I stand—and then go 
to Bryan, and get him to draw up the necessary 
papers ; and then you must beg amy for a day, 
and come up for the completion of the business.’ 
Gerard would have thanked him; but he went 
on: ‘And now, I’ve had wine enough, and I’m 
going up-stairs. Are you coming?’ They rose 
together and left the room arm-in-arm. ‘This 
is my future partner, ladies,’ said Lumby senior, 
entering the drawing-room. ‘We must have new 
blood in the business.’ 

Mrs Lumby rose and kissed her son, a litile 
tremulously. They were « most united household, 
and had great love for each other, The coming 
change had cast a sort of tender shadow on them 
all. Gerard’s marriage would bring about their 
first real parting. 

In the morning, Lumby pére, in highest spirits, 
started for London. It is fine to see a _mellow- 
hearted man living over the morning of his days 
again in the knowledge of bis son’s felicities ; 
and old Lumby was a pleasant sight. Snowy 
whiskers; beaming Britieh countenance, hand- 
somet by far in its well-preserved beginning of 
age than it had ever been in’ youth; ancient 
vutin stock, voluminous, with shining buckle 
‘ behind ; white high collar, meeting the silver of 
his whiskers; Jiat broad-Inimmed, and vot too 
glossy ; figure, clad iu dull broadcloth, net tee 
- portly, bat square and solid-—the beau ideal of 
a country gentlemmm. = Arrived in’ London, he 
drove to une of those city hostels, once mumeruus, 
but disappearing now, if the last of them haa not 
‘already yone, where the solid muahagany tables 
, and sideboards looked Jiquid with the polish of 

a century; where the Butler had known the 

fathers of all but the most ancient guests, and 

remembered the room you sept in when you 
first came up to London; where the table linen 
was all of the finest, the whitest, and the costlivet, 
» and in whose cellars, port ‘elbow deep in sawdust 
slept, us old as Waterloo” Must people like to 
he considered somebody, and the very Boots in 
this ancient hostel knew the House of Lumby and 

Lumby, and reverenced its head. He would have 

heen a mere wnit in a crowd at the Langhan, 
_ and even there the port could have been no better, 

When, after hincheon, he walked down to the 

offices of the firtn, the obl servilor at the door 

capped him with a smile; the elder clerks bowed 
' pravely ; the younger, with a sense of awe, bent 

lower at their figures, and sent their quills across 
' the paper with increased assiduity of aspect ; and 
‘ the old gentleman came, in short, like a little 

monarch of feudal times to his own, His heart 
_ was glad in his only son, and he waa humbly 
_ grateful that it was in his power to lift him 
above all little worldly unxicties, and set him 
: in the way to happiness. In the fullness of his 
' heart, he stopped to speak to the oldest of the 
clerka, who had knuwn him when he was a lad, 
and had gray whiskers when his father had first 
eve ‘him into the honour of a share in the 

‘It ia like old times to see you here, sir,’ said 
the honoured clerk. 

‘Ah’? said Mr Lumby, ‘it is like old times to 
be here, —Where is Mr Carling ?’ 

‘He in out at present, sir,’ said the clerk ; ‘we 
expect him to return at once.’ 

Mr Gerard is coming into the firm,’ said Mr 


fe} 







Lumby with genial pride. ‘These landmarks in 
life show us how old we are growing—eh, John- 


son} 

‘They do indeed, sir? said the ancient clerk, 
flattered to be the first to hear the news. ‘ 
remember your coming, very well, air. You were 
Mr Gerard then.’ 

‘You have spent a pretty good slice of your 
life here, Johnaon, eh?’ 

‘You may say that, sir, soid the old clerk, 


with a trenulous quaver in his old voice. ‘Fifty 
yeara to-day, sir!’ 

* Nonsense !? cried Mr Lumby, 

‘Fifty years to-day!’ the old clerk repeated. 


‘Halla century, sir. I came here on my fifteenth 
birthday, and 1 am sixty-five to-day? 

‘Happy returna!? said the head of the firm, 
offering hia hand, which the old man took grate- 
fully. ‘Happy returns! Will you come and 
dine with me to-night, if you have uo other 
engagement ?? 

“TP shall be honoured, sir’ the old clerk 
answered, 

We have uew-fangled ways now. — Perhaps 
they are better than the old ; but the affectionate 
veneration of the ancient servitor is rarely now to 
be seen in these fast-rolling days. 

‘Shall we aay six o'clock t—Very well, We'll 
have a tak over old times, eh? You won't 
forget (? The idea of his forgetting ! 

Mr Lumby went up-staira, and walked into his 
own room, Where he rang for the Times, and sat 
down to wait for Garling, It was a square little 
room, hang on three sides with maps, and crowded 
with one hig inble and two heavy clinirs, One 
side of it waa of corrnynted glass and wooden 
framework, and in this was a sliding door, 
Beyond this thin partition was Garling’s room. 
Mr Lumby read his Times, aud waited, with a 
comfortable heart. 


CHAPTER X¥IL—S you VE GOT TWO NAMES, ILAVE 
you 1? THOVUMT HIRAM. 


Hiram Search had had some reason to think 
the world a hardish patch to boc, to copy the 
figurative locution of hia native Jane. R liad 
never been easy since be could remember, and 
of late years it: had been full of atrnggles, which 
were mostly failures, to make both enda meet. 
But it is not until a man has tasted happiness 
that he can appreciate the full flavour of misery. 
Mappily, the reverse also holds good, and a man 
can find the finer flavours of happiness when 
misery has cleansed hix palate. For a little space, 
Haram, like hin betters, had Leen happy, an 
now came trouble, all the more troublous, aa it 
always has been, for coming on smouth times, 
The daily crust must somehow be earned, and 
Hiram wus away carly and home late, though 
Mary set crying at home, awaiting the fune 
of her mother. Her-father redeenid bis promise, 
and touk the funeral charges on himeclf. It was 
a poor attd simple show, and no mourner followed 
the plain coffin, Garling paid for it, such as it 
was, und gave Mary a rfc Sgt note. 

‘You will hold yourself in readiness for me,’ 
he said ; ‘and. 1 shall come for you in a day or 
two, 1 must make arrangements to receive you.’ 
He gave her an arctic kine, and went his way; 
and she, feeling quite desolate, strayed about 











286 
empty, house, and longed for Hiram’s protecting 


presence. It was midnight when be came. 

‘We can’t go on in this way, my darlin’, he 
told her. ‘You must give me the right to protect 
you. ‘Taint provident, I know; but there air 
some situations where it’s wise to be ¢mprovident, 
an’ thie is one of ’em. We shall have to be careful 
an’ savin'; but we have both had practice at 
that ; an’ I fancy I can allays find us in a rovf 
an’ vittles,’ 

‘Not yet,’ she pleaded tearfully ; ‘I couldn’t 
may so soon after mother’s death.’ 

‘We must find you cheerful lodgin’a’ raid 
Hiram ; ‘an’ I must bevin to turn round pretty 
sharp, an’ look for some other kind o’ labour, an’ 
when 1've got it, we must be married as soon 
as possible. *Taint to be thuught on, as I should 
leave you alone in the world a minute longer ’n 
EZ can tel , 

‘But Friram, she anid timidly, clinging to 
bim—‘my futher?’ 

‘Wall, said Hiram, looking on a sudden oa 
hard and as keen as a razor, ‘what about him ?? 

*Tle is coming to take me away,’ she answered, 

‘Is he?? suid Hiram, ‘Air you goin’ with 
him?—No, my blossom. I dun’t want to speak 
any harm of him; but he’s got no claim over 
you or your dvins—none. His noo-born 

earnin’s aif ha’ to wait, I fancy. He choked 
em down, it acems, for nigh on a score 0’ years, 
an’ now he can jest keep on chokin’ ‘em for my 
convenience.’ 

‘He is coming to take me away with him,’ 
she wid. 

Hiram treated this lightly. ‘Don't go with 
him,’ he anawered, and thought that question 
settled. Then he kissed her tenderly, and went 
up to bed, but not to sleep. How to make 
@ living} Such a living as would leave 
AomMe margin over bare necessity, something, 
not luxury, but comfort, for his little girl ! 
He could make nothing of the problem yet, 
and the schemes he devised had ull some flaw 
in them, 

The afternoon of next day, being Saturday, 
brought Garling back agnin. ‘I am here,’ he 
said, ‘to take you home,’—She shrank from him.— 
* Are you ready ?? 

‘No,’ she answered, in fear of him. 

He sat down, saying coldly, with an air of 
repruof, that he would wait until she had finished 
her reparations. 

‘But,’ she said, scarcely knowing how she found 
courage cnongh to say * ‘Tam not going? 

‘Get 
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‘You are in error, he answered drily. 
ready at once, if you please.’ 

With a sort of desperation, such aa a mouse 
aight feel if in extremity it found the heart to 
face a terrier, she suid again : ‘I um not going, 
T have promised not to go. 

‘You have promised? Whom have you 
mised?’ he asked, looking darkly at her from 
beneath his brows, 

‘I have promised not to go,' sho repeated with 
hysterics courage. 

‘You are of courses aware,’ he said coldly, ‘that 
I, a8 your father, have complete control over you 
until you come of age. You are not yet twenty, 
and my control will continue for at least fifteen 
montha, I promised 
exercise it, and I will.’ 
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‘Why did you leave us?’ she panted. ‘Wh: 
should I trust you to be good to me? I 
not go.’ 

‘Your mother, he mded, coldly as ever, 
‘could have told you why I left you. I ama 
man, and cannot speak scandal of the dead’ 

‘You speak scandal,’ she panted back again, 
‘in saying that you cannot speak it. I won't 
believe it-—I don't believe it, My mother was 
& good woman, and you left her—you left her 
cruelly. I will not go with you.’ 

He had cared little enough to take her; but 
scoundrel] as he was, he had not had the heart 
to refuse her mother’s prayer ;- and though he 
had striven to beat the feeling down, he it 
in his mind that there was some terror in wait 
for him if he should break his promise, But 
though he came reluctantly enough, the girl’s 
opposition decided him os firmly as though her 
society were a necessity of life to him. Her 
reiterated refusal spurred his halting purpose. 
It wan years since anybody had i age an 
order of his, and the denial stirred his blood 
pleasantly, 

‘It is not a matter,’ he said calmly, ‘in which 
you can exercise a choice. I order, and you must | 
obey.’ He kept his eyes upon her until hers sank | 
befure them. He knew the virtue of that stony | 
glance of old. It had helped to break her | 

1 



















mother’s spirit, and to make her the mere 
creature of his will ‘I wish to treat you kindly,’ 
he went on; ‘but I shall ingist upon obedience, ; 
instant and complete. My method is decisive in | 
all mattera. I give you ten minutes in which to | 
moke realy, If you are not ready in that time, 
you will go as you are.’ 

*T will not go,’ she protested wildly. 

‘You do nut understand, Permit me to ex- 
plain. I have a legal right over you. The first } 
policeman in the street will see you into my : 
cab at my order,’ 

What wus she to do? She knew no better. | 
‘What have I ever donc to you?’ she cried. | 
‘I have lived by my own earnings, and I can j| 
do so still, You were cruel to my mother, and | 
you broke her heart, and now’—~ i 

‘And now, he said, ‘time flies Obey me. ; 
Not a word, at your peril.’ | 

Cowed by the brutal and contemptuous tone, , 
and not able to guess how far his rights might | 
stretch, or bow far he would carry them, she left | 
the rvom, and blinded with tears, mounted the 
staircasa Suddenly, ag she stood disconsolate in | 
her chamber, shaken with her own weeping, she 
clasped her hands ‘at a thonght, and falling on 
her knees, drew, from a shabby papered box 
which held all her belongings, 4 sheet of pa 
and a pencil: ‘Dear Hiram,’ she wrote—* Ay 
father is here. 1 am obliged to go. Pray, oh, 
pray find me. Live here, and I will send you 
my address ; but he will watch me.—Mary.’ 

She crept on tiptoe to Hiram'’s room, and 
panel the paper to his pillow, and then crept 
ack again, Ah, there was hope! Hiram was 
clever, and brave, and strong, He would find 
her, and deliver her. She could surely manage 
to convey to him the news of her whereabouts ; 
and he would find her, though the cruel father 
buried her underground. She knew nothing of 
was she a woman, but to 
be wisest now to play at 
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ignation? She ed with trembling fi 
in este haste, as though ae hurried motion brought 
Hiram and her rescue nearer. When she 
descended, her father sat with his watch in 
his hand. 

‘You are ready? Where is your luggage?’ 
She teld him ; and he called in the driver of the 
cab which stood before the door, and ordered 
him to bring it down. ‘Come,’ he said to his 
daughter, with cold discourtesy ; ‘get in first.’ 
She passed the threshold ; and he, having dropped 
the hasp which held back the main lock, followed, 

and they were driven away. 

When Hiram returned that night at his usual 
hour, the door was locked against him. But 
he, being a man of expedients, and unwilling 
to disturb Mary, dropped over into the area, 
and entered by the kitchen door, supposing that 
the hasp had fallen by accident. There was 
nothing to warn him of his sweetheart’s dis- 
appearance, except that his candle was not in 
its usual place upon its ledge in the narrow 
hall; but he disregarded that, and crept silently 
up-stairs. He struck a light in his own room, 
and glancing round it, saw the paper on hia 
pillow. By the flame of the match, he read 
‘Dear Hirnm,’ and the name by which the note 
was signed. Before he could master a word 

i beyond this, hia frail lizht went out, He had 
no other; and in his anxicty to read the missive, 
i he crept quietly down-stairs, not guessing even 
yet that he was alone in the house, and that 
the ene which made it like a casket to his 
mind, had been stolen away. The night was 


gusty, and the wind in endden bursts moaned 
up and down the streets like a houscleas wanderer, 


uncertain where to go. He could find no light 
in the kitchen; but remembering how he had 
eutered, and hearing how the wind shook the 
thin latch, he shut the bolt; and mounting the 
stairs as noiselessly us a ghost, he opencd the 
front door, and leaving it ajar, went on tiptoe 
| to the nearest street lamp, and there read the 
| letter. Standing amazed and uncertain, with a 
| chill sense of dismay pot him, he heard a sudden 
| clap, Which sounded like the explosion of a small 
‘ cannon, and the wind came hurrying by with a 
, hoarse rejoicing murmur. He darted ‘back to 
| the door, and found it closed. The house was 
t locked ayainst him. 

This small disaster affected him curiously. It 
was like a bad omen; and he stood before the 
closed and deserted house Jike one whom the 
whole world hal cast vot. Shaking off his dejec- 
tion, he walked, alowly at first, Sut more and 
more briskly aa his thoughts shaped themselves, 
and the mental way grew clear before him, to 
& coffee-house he knew ; and paying his sixpence 
for a bed, retired, and in spite of trouble and 
anxicty, slept fairly. He was astir betimes in 
the morning; and having secured a half-sheet 
of note-paper and a few wafers, he wrote, ‘ Letters 
next door at No. 97, and walking to the house, 
fastened that legend over the letter-slip. Then 
came the routine of the day. Every time the 
omnibus passed the house in Feet Street in which 
were situated the chambers of that Mr Martial 
to whom Hiram had once carried a message, the 
conductor mounted to the roof of his vebicle 
and stood there, scanning the windows eagerly. 
That afternoon—so simple seemed the knot which 
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Hiram had to untie—he saw caught her 
lance, and exch 8 sgnal erin her But 
@ vould not leave his post ; and though he 

the house again twice before the daylight 

he saw her no more. On the morrow, he dios | 
a substitute to perform his duties, but was in- 
formed by a superior official that if this kind 
of Shing vent on, he would be dismissed. 

‘Tf that’s so,’ said Hliram, ‘I shall be sorry ; 
but it is as maybe.’ It was but a poor way o' 
earning a living, after all, and he was every day 
more anxious to break from it. Perhaps, if he 
could once be bold enough to leave it, he would 
pitch upon something better. He rode up to 
the house, dropped from the omnibus, and 
the bell. After some delay, Garling him 
responded to the summons. He was dressed for 
the streets ; and after one keen glance at Hira, 
he came out, closed the door behind him, an 
walked eastward, as calmly as though his visitor 
had been invisible. Hiram followed ; and at the 
touch of a finger on his shoulder, Garling atopped 
and faved about. 

‘What do you want?’ he demanded, 

‘A word with you,’ said Hiram in reply. 

‘It wos you,’ thought Garling in his secret 
mind, ‘to whom she gave the promise not to 
yo?” But he only said aloud : ‘Speak your word ;’ 
and turned thou his hvel ogain, leaving Hiram 
to follow. If he hoped to shake off the intruder, 
he was mistaken ; the unwelcome hand was again 
upon his shoulder, so firmly this time as to bring 
hin to a stand-still. 

‘IT want to sce Miss Martial,’ said Hiram. 

‘Remove your hand, sir” returned Garling 
coldly.—Hiram for sole answer moved him a little 
to and fro, as though to hint his own prepared- 
ness to shake a favourable answer out of him.— 
‘Officer!’ snid Garling. A policeman paused in 

assing. ‘This person annoys me.’ It wos so 
iily done, with a self-posuession so perfect, that 
for a second Hiram was confounded, and he 
permitted Garling to withdraw himself and walk 
on. His perplexity lasted for ao second only, 
and he followed at an easy pace, satisfied for the 
present to allow the cashier a start of ten or 
a dozen yards, Garling, looking not to right 
or left, went calmly on, with his hands clasped 
behind him, as his habit was, and Hiram followed 
him. Garling, with his wry forbidding smile 
bent downwards, surrendered his visitor as van- 
quished, and betook himself to thoughts of other 
things. 

‘Where you yo, I go, said Hiram quietly 
within himself. ¢1°l] have somethin’ out of you 
afore I've done, ag sure as water's wet.’ Thread- 
ing in and out among the passengers, he purmed 
the figure in front, and never took his eyes from 
it. Garling moved aside for nobody, but walked 
slowly, as though in green meadows, with not 
a soul. in view, and everybody made way for him 
—which is the triumph of your impassive and 
unyielding men. Along Fleet Street, up Ludate 
Hill, threagh St Paul’s Churchyard, Hiram fol- 
lowed, and by this time treading pretty close on 

| Gurling’s heels, pursued him into quiet G: 

Street. 

‘Mr salieg an a man in passing. 

*Yea,’ said ling, walking on. 

The man turned und walked: with him. ‘The 
Emerald Isle mils this evening; but the whole 















consignment cannot be completed until to-morrow. 
Shall we send by the Emerald Isle, or keep 
it all for the Ohio, which sails on veneny ? 
‘Keep it for Wednesday, answered Garling, 
without looking round or pausing in his walk. 
It was wonderful how for twenty years this chill 
abstracted manner had kept every about the 
House of Lumby and Lumby in awe of him, 
*You’ve got two names, have you?’ thought 
Hiram, ‘That's a pull, to begin with’ The 
clerk who had addressed Garling had the air 
and manner of a gentleman, ant the profound 
reapect of his approach implicd a high authority 
in the man he spoke to. At the wide door of 
the offices, the porter saluted Gurling and received 
no response, On each side of the entrance was 


a amall brass plate bearing the simple inacription, | half 
he name struck a clear | and Hiram saw it, impassive as he was to look at. 


‘Lumby and Lumby.’ 
note in Hiram’s memory. It was a man bearin 
that name who had lifted him out of the Sloug 
of Deapond lesa than half a year ago. 


Garling, and no man spoke to him. The cashier) an’ a 


had ceused to think of him; and if he noted the 
footsteps behind him at all, he tovk them for 
thove of an employé of the House, And Hiram 
followed Garling so calmly, the clerks suppored 
that Garling knew of him, and had brought him 
to the office, Up-stairs and alone 4 corridor, and 
then through a little dour went the cashier; and 
Hira pursued leisurely, 


Hiram’s entering footsteps, Carling turned. A 
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oe proof have you that she came wnwill- 
ing] 
“Ok letter in her own handwritin’? 

‘Will you show me that letter?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hiram ; ‘I will hold it up afore you. 
But if you offer to lay a hand on it, I shall 
prob'ly twist your wicked head off? He held 
up the note, and Garling read it. ; 
|, | What position have you to maintain a wife?’ 
; he asked. 

‘That is not the point,’ said Hiram, folding 
up the letter, ‘I’ve got the whip-hand, Mr 
|* artial, an’ I’m goin’ to exercise my power, 
; Mr Garling. Get up. You don’t want Lumby 
jaw Lumby to know your villainies, you hoary- 
headed reprobate’ Another shaft discharged at 
hap-hazard ; but it entered Garling’s heart, 





‘High in the confidence of a respectable British 
house, ’taint wholesome to be fovlin’ round, 


He followed rata onder false naiwes, an’ starvin’ wives, 


ductin’ gells !? 
How much, thought Carling, did the man 


| know? How much was guess-work? He was tuo 


dangerous to be trifled with. ‘Come to the point,’ 
suid Garling, ‘Wut do you want me to do?? 

‘I want you to come now, without a minute's 
loss, aw? surrender Miss Mary Martial to my care, 
Aw’ if you delay one minute by the clock, I bring | 


At the sound of) my charge,’ 


‘Come with me,’ said Carling, rising ; and they | 


flash of surprise posed over his face and left it} left the room tuzether. 


calm again. Ife rang the bell; and a clerk came 
in responee to it. 
‘Bring a policeman,’ snid the cashier calmly, 
The clerk, with a glance at Hiram, retired. 


‘What horrible mystery is here?’ said the | 
head of the yreat firm, sitting white and wonder. 
stricken in the next apartment. Every word had. ; 
reached him. ‘Garliuy under an alias, GarLixe!? , 


‘Tam not alarmed, said Hiram quietly ; ‘aw | Incredible! ‘Married? Left his wife to sturve?? ‘ 


now we air here alone, we can have it out toyether 
quict and comfortable ; can’t we, mister? Very 
well then. Here's the case a it stands, Your 
cards air these: You’ve got the little gell in 
your own hands, aw’ you're her father. My cards 
air: That you married in a false name ; that you 
| let the wife of your bosom starve to death if it 
hadn't heen for the cherity o’ strangers; an’ that 
i air open to o charge of abduction. Honest 
‘olke don't kerry aliases, Mr Garling-Martial or 
Martinl-Garling, or what your name ia While 
you're calling fur a policeman, you'd best give 
a wholesale order, an’ have enough to teke the 
pair of us, I charge you with abduction. If 
you have a right to the litth ell, you have to 
ah it. You can establish your claim, mister, 
y adinitting an illeyal marriage.’ 

Thia was u bold shot; but it hit the very white 
of Hiram’s expectations A gray hue crept 
eloudily over the natural colours of Garling’s 
face, ond he fixed a deadly glanco on Hiram, 

‘Look as ugly as you can, mister, said the 
unwelcome visitor calmly, ‘Nature’s hand hes 
i bountiful in that direction — Walk in, 


cer, 

‘Wait down-ataire,’ said Garling to the police- 
man, standing in the doorway.—‘What do you 
want of me, when all is said?’ he asked of 


Hiram, 
‘I want my pli hted wife, Misa Mary 
out of your wi clutches,’ he responded. 
‘|  SI¢T refuse to surrender her}' asked Garling. 


‘Then I go to the first police court, returned 
Hiram, ‘ a? Charge you with abduction by force.’ 











Incredible again. 


And true, for he himsclf 
' admitted it. 


LITERARY LARCENY, 
Nor lone azo, an expeditious rascal stole a tran- ; 
_actipt of the Je Cunsslatione of Boethins, ‘the 
i last of the classics? from the Vatican, and within é 
ja few hours sold it to anuther library in Rome, ' 
t This rapid act of theft and barter was not the | 
work of an ordinary thief, we may be sure, No | 
one ever heard of a burglar ransacking a library ; 
its treasures are not fish for his accommodating | 
‘net. There are indeed petty rogues who lighten ! 
the railway book-stalls, and for whom the dealer 
in second-hand books lies in wait behind the . 
open shelves within reach of every street-lounger's 
fingers ; but, aan rule, books are ecaviare alike 
to the professional thief and the ‘fence, but for 
whom his occupation would be gone. : 
Nothing comes amies to the soldier when | 
looting is the onler of the day. In the general 
| scrambte for plunder, he takes anything ready | 
, to his hand, as heedless of its worth or worthless | 
! ness as Bardolph, when he stole a lute-case, bore 
. it twelve leaguea and sold it for three-halfpene. 
One of the few surviving relics of the ancient | 
library of Peterborough Cathedral is the Chronicle 
of Hugo Candidus, rescued from the clutches 
of a marauding soldier of the Commonwealth, 
| who, giving up his prize on the payment of ten 


arene me 








shillings for its ransom, wrote on the fly-leaf: 
*I pray you let this Scripture Book slone, for 
' he hath paid me for it; therefore, I would desire 
you to let it alone. By me, Henry Topelyffe, 
souldier under Captain Cromwell; therefore, I 
pray let it alone, Henry Torciyrre.’ 

Better aware of the value of such things was 
Captain Silas Taylor, who ‘garbled’ the library 
of Worcester Cathedral ; that is, culled frum it 
whatever he had a mind to appropriate. Among 
the treasures he carried away was the original 
prant of King Edgar ; which he afterwards offered 
i to ecll to King Charles II. for a hundred and 
twenty pounds; but Hix Majesty not being 
inclined to pay the price, the precious document 
renuined in the Captain’s possession until, evil 
‘ days coming upon him, his belongings were 
' seized by his creditors. Then Aubrey tried hard 
: to persuade the prebends of the cathedral to 
| purchase it Lack ; but, says he, ‘they cared not 
fur such things; and T believe it hath wrapt 
» herrings by this time.’ 

During the first hubbub of the Restoration, 
certain persona made a turbulent entry into the 
office of the Commissionrrs of Lands, in Lambeth 
Pulace, and ransacked the records kept there, 
‘nut a litle to their diminution, Half a century 

later, Archbishop Purker’s De Anéiquitate Britan- 
nice Ecclesia disappeared from the shelves of the 
Palace Library, finding its way home again in 
1757, o8 a gift from the Bishop of Durham ; an 
honester acquisition to the archiepiseopal collec- 
tion than certain manuscripts brought from the 
collegiate house of the Creek Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, under the pretence of examining and 
collating them, but never returned to their proper 
abiding-place, 

If the cathedral libraries have suffered much 
frum depredators, it is principally by reason of 
the carelessness or dishonesty of their official 
custodians. Concerning that of Lincoln, biblio- 
yrupbically fumous for the books it does not 
possess, Edwards writes: ‘The chief spoliator 
wag go proud of his booty, that he touk pains 
tu commemorate the transaction as well as to 

_ turn it 40 profit. Among the choice volumes 
; enumerated in “The Lincoln Nosegay, beynge a 
brefe table of certain bokes in the posession of 

Maister Thomas Frognell Dibdin, Clerke, which 
_ bokes be to be sold to him who shal give the 
. moste for the same,” ure Caxton’s Dictes and Say- 
| tnges of Philosophres, his Chronicles of England, his 
, Cathon, Pynson’s New Cronycles of England and 

of France, the Edinburgh Bible of 1579, and a 

curious series of Tracta in early-English printing 
; ~-all part of the collection of Michael Honey- 

wood, Dean of Lincoln in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the great restorer of the cathedral 
library.’ The depletion of the library was com- 
menced before Master Dibdin’s day, the Dean and 

Chapter having disposed of numbers of old books 

to raise the wherewithal to purchase more modern 

works ; while the vergers had long been in the 
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habit of cutting illuminations out of manuscripts, 
to sell to visitora, This practice was also in 

at the Leicester Free Library, where a valuable 
Arabic manuscript, a manuscript Latin Bible, 
and a copy of Purchas's Voyages were bartered 
away piecemeal. 

‘What matter a few dirty black-letter leaves 
picked out of a volume of miscellancous trash— 
leaves which the owner never knew he had, and 
eannot miss—which he would not know the value 
of, had you told him of them?’ is the conscience- 
sulving question the author of The Book-hunter 
ascribes to mutilating biblioklepte; as though 
they confined their operations to robbing ignorant 
and non-appreciative hook-owners, which is by 
no means the case. Aymon cut fifteen leaves 
out of Charles the Bold’s famous Bible of St 
Denis, two of which were afterwards recovered, 
the other thirteen figuring among the Harleian 
Manuscripts in the British Mauser. Vespa- 
siano, librarian to Duke Frederick of Urbina, 
waa not providing against imaginary dangers in 
laying it down that a librarian “must preserve the 
books from damp and vermin, as well a3 from 
the hands of trifling, ignorant, dirty, and tasteless 
persons, To those of authority and learning, 
he onght himself to exhibit the books with all 
facility ; courteously explaining their beauty and 
remarkable characteristics, the handwriting and 
miniatures, but observant that such abstract no 
leaves. 

Men of learning inight well come under the 
Italian librarian’s suspicion, or bibliomaniacs have 
been terribly belied.” Aubrey accuses Dr Thorn- 
dyke of filching Camden's Autobiography from 
him as he lay Hee . Pinelli was credited with 
obtaining many of his most valued literary 
curiosities by the skilful nse of his fingers. 
Mousignor Panrphilio was detected by Da Mons- 
tier nippy that collectors cherished copy of 
the London edition of L’Ifistoira du Concile de 
Trente under his robe; whereupon the ang 
painter seizing hold of the thief, shook him un! 
the stolen book fell at his feet, to be picked up 
by its owner, ere he showed the future Peps 
his way out in a very summary and ignob 
fashion, More, Bishop of Ely, was charged with 
enriching his collection of books by plundering 
the librarics of the clergy af his diocese, paying 
some with more modern works, some with ser- 
mona, and some in nu way at all, Jt was oe 
friend of the prelate who, being caught by a 
visitor in the act of putting a rare volume under 
luck and key, explained that the Bishop of Ely 
waa coming to dine with him that day. When 
Sir Robert South wrote to Sir Robert Cotton 
to appoint a meeting between him and the 
founder of Oxford's famous library, he thought 
it necessary to caution his friend not to leave 
any ¥aluable books of portable dimensions lying 
about within Sir Thomas Bodley’s reach. Under 
the pretext of verifying certain statements of 
Camden, Cotton got possession of sundry public 
papers, and. then successfully resisted all the efforts 
of their proper custodians to 0 thei 
Remembering this, when Agarde, the 


the Exchequer Records, died somewhat sud 
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the of His Majesty's Papers and Records | know them well deposes : ‘Some collectors have a 
wrote Sir Ralph Winwood that Cotton would be propensity to obtain articles without value given 
sure to seize upon all the dead official's papers, if | for them—a culmination of a sort of lax morality 
not anticipated by a prohibitory warrant. apt to grow out of the habits and traditions of 
Cotton’s aptitude Tor appropriating state docu-| the class. Your true collector considers himself 
ments was shared by many a man of note and | 8 finder, a discoverer, rather than a purchaser ; 
name, In James L's reign, Lord Carew borrowed ; and it is the essence of his skill to find value 
four books of Irish esac from the State Paper | in those things which in the eye of the ordinary 
Office, and returned but three ; and Lord Suffolk | possessor are really worthless. From estimating 
held fast to two boxes full of important docu-, them at little value, paying little for them, the 
menta. Milton not only helped himself to the! steps are rather too short to estimating them 
records at Whitehall, but allowed Bradshaw, | at nothing, and paying nothing for them.’ 

Thurloe, and others to do the same so freely,} Possilly, it is only scandal after all. If it be 
that upon Raymond entering upon his dutiesia true bill, the over-fund lovers of rarities of 
at the Iustoration, he reported that many books, ' the press have been lucky in not being brought 
papers, treatiees, and recurds were missing, while. to book for their knaveries. Don Vincente, the 
none of the state papers of the Commonwealth |; Barcclonese priest, did indced pay the penalty ; 
were to be found. Sir Samuel Morland informed ' but he was a man of many murders, as well 
o certain great minister that John Thurloc had ;o# @ man of many books; it being his way to 
four great chests full of papers in his possession ;; cll o rare volume, and regain it again by 
but the minister delayed issuing an order for | pune a dagger in the purchaser's heart. 
their seizure, ‘for reasons to be judged ; and then} Outbidden in a competition for a copy of 
Thurloe had time tu burn them that would have | Grdinacions per los Gloriosos Reys de Aragon, he 
hanged a great many, it is thought, if they had | strangled the buyer in his own shop three days 
been suffered to speak; and he did certainly | afterwarda, and by adding arson to murder, pre- 
burn them all except sume principal oncs culled | vented his crime being even suspected. It had 
out by himaclf’ A warrant was issued whten| been plain tu the authoritics for some time that 
too lute, giving Raymond authority to seize any | the dagger-slain men whose bodies were found 
state papvrs wherever he could find them. Lord | in river, street, and ditch, had not come to 
Gerard’s Life-guards brought some to light when ; their deaths accidentally ; hence, after this addi- 
they attached Bradshaw’s goods; but the greater | tional case of strangling, the police set about 
pce of the lost property was beyond recovery, | searching every house in the city, and when 
n later days, Lord Shelburne, Lord Eyremont, | they lighted upon the Ordinacions in Don 
and Genera conway, plundered the State Paper} Vincente's possession, their quest was ended. 
Office of various volumes, foreign papers, and the} Ife at once confessed everything, and was 
records of Frobisher’a Voyages ; a | Heury VIIE?s| duly arrested and arraigned. At the trial, his 
pe were appropriated by Lords Cherbury and, counsel argued that the confession was false, 
jt Albana. jand that his client had got his books honestly ; 
An cssyist of the last century did not acruple | mecting the objection that one of them, printed 
to aver that if the libraries and cabinets ofjin 1482 by Lambert Palmart, being unique, 
collecturs were righ of their borrowed orna- | must have been stolen from a certain library, 
menta, many of them would have nothing to; by proving that there was a copy in the 
show but empty drawers and bare shelves. He} Louvre; whereupon the accused exclimed that 
fessed to know a literary virtuoso who piqued‘ he was a wiserable man. ‘It is never too late 
imaelf upon his collection of scarce editions and | to repent,’ anid the Alcalde, thinking the priest 
original munuscripts, most of which he hadjhad come to a proper sense of his crime ; a 
purloined irom the librarica of others. He was, belief quickly dispelled hy the incorrigible Lib- 
always borrowing books of sequaintances with | liomaniac’s reply : “Ah, Signor Alcalde, my error 

a resolution never to return them; sending in| was great indeed ; my copy was not unique !? 
a great hurry for @ particular edition, which he} The powers that ‘bo are privileged to despoil 
wanted to conault for a moment; but when its| private individuals in the public interest; so we 
return waa solicited, he was not at home; or he | must not say the Ptolemiesa practiacd book-steal- 
had Ient the book to somebody else ; or he could | ing by wholesale, when they compelled passengers 
not lay his hand upon it i then ; or he had jon board vessels touching at Alexandria, to eur- 
lost it; or he had himself already delivered it; render their literary belongings for the enrich- 
to the owner. Sometimes he contented himeelf/ ment of that city’s library. At anyrate, their 
with stealing one volume of a set, knowing | intentions were more honourable than those of 
where to procure the rest for o trifle, After; the Spanish and Italian monks who overran 
his death, his library was sold by auction, and { Bohemia after the Thirty Years’ War, and who 
many of his defrauded friends had the pleasure | were comniissioned to enter the houses of heretics 
of buying their own property back again at anjand carry away every Hussite book they could 
exorbitant piste coh es find ; a commiasion so thoroughly exccuted, that 
A little later on, a writer in the Genéleman’s| one of them was able to boast that he had 
Magazine commenting on Gough's insinuations! seized and destroyed sixty thousand volumes. 
against the honesty of Rawlinson and Unifreville, | How many priclens examples of Bohemia’s 
says: ‘One might point out enough light-fingered ; ancient literature thus perishe], none can tell. 
antiquarians of the present age to render such | The destruction then wrought made any relic 
a charge extremely probable against ecarticr onea’| of it so ious, that the directors of the 
We would hope the bibliophiles of our own} National Museum at Prague were much elated 
time are not equally oblivious of the distinction | by the receipt, in 1813, of a manuscript of 
mine and thine; but once whu should {four pages, with a note from the anonymous 
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donor, stating that it had been discovered by 
him in the archives of the house he served ; 
and knowing it would be destroyed if its owner 
became aware of ita existence, he had sent it 
to the Museum, to secure its preservation. It 
proved to be The Judgment of Libussa, a 
of the eighth century, and the most ancient relic 
of Slavonic literature extant. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the patriotic sender was Hovar, 
steward to Count Colloredo Mansfeld, at Zelena 
Hora, who deserves to be remembered as the 
perpetrator of a most praiseworthy theft. 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. 
A HOUSEKEEPER. 


Atona the Strand, a living stream of human 
beings is for ever pouring, Of all the many 
streets with which I am acquainted, I know 
none which is so full of never-ceasing vitality as 
that leading from Charing Cross to Pret Street. 


| The tide of human life in this thoroughfare cbbs 


and flows, but it never runs out altogether. In 


} most streets there is a period during every four- 


, and-twenty hours when ‘nature seems dead,’ and 
; not a soul is to be seen; but not so in the Strand. 


; There are always people moving along sufficient 


‘ to show that it is an active human watercourse, 
| as little likely as its neighbour the Thames to be 


drained of ita stream. 
North and south of the Strand run, at right 
angles to the parent river, so to speak, numerous 


; small rivuleta, which in their sluggish quiet, their 


dull demureness, their contrast im these respects 


| to the main thoroughfure, may be likened to the 
; aleepy bach-waters cr the tame little tributaries of 


a great tidal way on which sea-going ships are 
borne. And as men tired of a long day’s rowing, 


| turn their boats up back-waters and tributaries, 


| 


and pitch their tents on the shore, ‘far from the 
madding crowd,’ so on each side of these drowsy 
strects are encampmenta of men who are daily 
facturs in the turbulent tide of London life. 
Here, in short, are to be found in abundance 
chambers and the class of men who live therein ; 
and in this region flourishes also that unique 
imen of womankind the Housekeeper, the 
latunic squaw in the social Indian's wigwam. 
What my housekeeper—that is to say, the good 
woman whose grandson I rescued one bitter 
morning in January from being run over by a 
Pickford’s van in ord Street, Strand—would 
say to being called a ‘squaw,’ I hardly dare to 
conceive ; 80 I will not attempt to imagine her 
feelings under such circums but will 
describe her person as she appeared when first I 
saw her, 

The little boy—the one who nearly fell a victim 
to the van—was standing on the great square 
doorstep of a house consisting entirely of chain: 
bers. He was going off to school, as the slate 
under his arm bore evidence; and an elderly 
female was on her knees adjusting hia comforter 
eee set rubhine Pe ae with s 
whity-brown handkerchief. The operation over 
the elderly female gave the boy a good loud 
smacking kiss on the cheek and a pat on the 
back, and so started him off; and a moment 
after, I had seized him, and, as I have inti- 


mated above, prevented what perhaps may prove 


(tainly no ornament.’ He was said to be ‘ 
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to be a remarkable career from cut 
short on the threshold by an unexpected and 
carelessly-driven van. ‘The incident was over 
in a few seconds, and the boy waa restored to 
the arms of the housekeeper, who promptly 
spanked him, and drove him sobbing up-stairs, 
and then turned to thank me, That wes how 
I came to know my housekeeper. 

About five feet six in height, this woman, 
clothed in black bombazine, resembled an exa; 
rated extinguisher in shape and colour, She 
a fnir circumference ot the hem of her dress, @ 
smaller one at the waist, a still more restricted 
circle at the shoulders, and a wgular little knob 
of faded black ribbon and lace at the tap of her 
head. The face under the cap was corrugated 
with conflicting emotions: joey at the escape of 
the child, anger at his having run into dangor, 
and gratitude to me for saving him. It was diffi« 
cult to say which feeling was uppermost, until 
the housekeeper spoke. 

“Indeed, sir,” she said, with a strong, 
strong, Cockney accent, ‘if it ‘adn't been for 
’e'd ’ave been run over; an’ run over 'e wil 
as sure as ever I’m a-standin’ ‘ere, one o' these 
days. Them boys, they never Jouks which way 
they ’re a-going ; an’ it’s a marvel to me as many 
more on ‘em than is isn’t ruu over wi’ them 
vans a-carecrin’ about the place in that shameful 
way. I’ve no patience wi’ them? Then the 
bombazine extinguisher turned nnd disappeared 
at the far end of a dusty pnayage, where was 
a staircase leading to the chambers, and dissolved 
in the murky flan of the corridor, as if she 
were but a ‘pilgrim shadow,’ instead of a very 
solid housekeeper, 

Shortly after this—my first—interview with 
the housekeeper, I became acquainted with the 
interior of the house wherein khe lived, through 
a friend of mine taking chambers there; and in 
time I grew quite intimate with her. In the 
course of many talks I had with her, I discovered 
that the housekeeper was, in her way, a curiosity ; 
a sort of crystallised Cockney, whose mind, 
instead of being ‘widened’ by the surrounding 
influence of the ‘ thoughts wiiiel shake mankind 
affecting all great cities—London particularly— 
had become ‘fossilised’ by the conditions under 
which she lived ; stifled by slusters, bounded by 
brooms, and circumscribed by the very narrow 
circle within which the home wants of hbalf-a- 
dozen Bohemian bachelors are contained. Her 

{ ideas were limited to bed-muaking, break fust-pre- 
| paring, and tea-finding for ‘her gentlemen,’ as abe 
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| called the lodgera, Her sympathies were confined 
; to the welfure or otherwise of these unconscious 
(objects of her solicitude; her affections were 
concentrated on her only unmarried daughter, a 
yonng woman of somewhat flighty disposition ; 
, on her littl grandson Tommy, who scemed to 
‘ prefer living with grandma to living with his 
: parents ; and, in a mild way, on her husland, 
{a (eg aa whose region swemed to be the 
| cval-cedar. 

The last-named object of the honsekecper’s 
| interest was frequently alluded to by her in 6 
, half-conternptuous way as ‘that man.’ He was 
i described a, being ‘no good whatever, and son 
i work,’ and @ greut sufferer from ‘wind round 
the ‘art ;’ but whenever Mr Wentletrap’s physical 








infirmities were mentioned, his wife would inform 
me, with proud satisfaction in her tone, that 
there was one thing about Wentletrap with which 
she had reason to be gratified, and that was, that 
she had made him keep up his ‘club, although 
he had long since given up regular work, s0 that, 
‘come what might, she would ‘ave twenty pound 
to bury ‘im with.” This interesting fact was 
told me several times, on occasions when the 
wind round the heart was unusually bad. 

The housekeeper is entirely of the town, and 
knows nothing of country. She has never secn the 
sea, though she once thought of going to Margate 
by boat. Her ideas of rural scenery are gathered 
from Kennington ond Peckham Rye, to both of 
which places she haa, to my personal knowledge, 
made journeya at very lony intervals, arrayed 
in a violet merino dreas trinnned with blue bows, 
a black velvet jackct, a pnir of one of the gentle- 
men’s cast-off dogekin gloves, and a chip-straw 
bonnet adorned with a bunch of cherrics, These 
tripa have been planned with infinite pains, and 
carried out with indumitable perseverance ; and 
they have resulted on each occasion in w bunch 
of hot-stalked drooping flowers—in which ‘old- 
man’ and sweet-william have predominated—and 
a violent headache. 

The duties of the housekeeper are performed 
with rigorons punctuality and praiseworthy com- 
plotences, The nature of those six gentlemen 
whom she serves demands these characteristics 
in their somewhat aged landlady, and I can testify 
to the faithful way in which she serves them. 

Her pleasures are few. The annual ‘show! 
of the Lord Mayor, as it moves along the 
Strand to Wostininster, is the principal excite- 
ment of the year; and this, with an occasional 
visit to the pit of a theatre—the Adelphi, which 
-once boasted of Toole and Paul Bedford, for 
choice—constitutes pretty nearly all that the 
housekeeper onjoya of amusement But even 
theatres are among those things which, owing 
to her somewhat weak constitution, she ix not 
able often to indulge in. She one day told me 
that she waa not like other people; she wished 
she war; but she had much to contend with in 
vate burdened with an imperfect digestion, 
which interfered greatly with her pleasures in life, 
Yor inatance, she could not go properly to theatres ; 
and upon my asking why she was not able to 
g0 to such places with as great Propriety as the 
rest. of the world, the house! eeper caught up her 
apron by the hem, along which she drew the 
thumb and forefinger of her right hand og she 
anawered, slowly and emphatically : * Because I 
can't cat oranges like other people, I'm very 
fond o' them ; but they lay so cold inside {? 

If the housekecper’s pleasures are few, her 

ina are many. What with a ‘crick’ in the 

» & ‘atitch’ in the side, ‘spuema’ in the 
chest, ‘ehooting-pains’ in the head » She is hardly 
fi one or more of the ills that 
esh is heir to, But with all these afflictions, the 
ictim is, as abe has told me hervelf, the suberest 
women that ever ste She does not 
it her silments to drive her to alcohol. 
is not like that dreadful woman who Jooks 
the chambers over the way, where the 
en cannot oall their liquor their own, 
.where they are fortunate if they find any 
their sideboards. She don’t do such things 
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She don’t boast of her abstinence. O dear, 
no! It ia inclination, as much as anything else, 
which makes her abstain, She ’ardly knows one 
‘sperrit’ from another, and she ‘’ates ‘em all.’ 

Mrs Wentletrap dearly loves a gossip. If my 
friend is not at home when I call, down the 
stairs at the sound of my knock, from her own 
suite of apartments under the slates, comes the 
housekeeper, oatensibly to receive any message, 
but really to tell me how Carry, her daughter, 
is going to be married; how Tommy, her 
prandson, will go and Piesh with a ‘rabble 0’ 
boys’ on Charing Cross Bridge ; how Mr Wentle- 
trap could not get the scuttle higher than the 


second floor this afternoon ‘because o’ the wind ;’ | 


or, far above all these minor matters, how her 
own ‘cricks, ‘stitches, and ‘spasms’ 
‘ worrited’ her of late, 


She honours me with her confidence; and I ; 
am sure I ought to have felt very proud when , 


one day I was actually invited to the house- 


keeper's attic, there to have a cup of tea. While | 
began to ! 


I was resting myself, Mrs Wentletra 


talk of her carly life. I confess I did not pay 


much attention to the incidents which she was | 


relating, until, whisking a cloth from off an 
immense glass shade under which ary number 
of dingy stuffed humming-birds dolefully spread 
their dusty wings, she suddenly said: ‘An’ that 
I ave seen better days, [ know you will believe 
when you lovk at tiem!) Willing to aceept the 
testimony of the birds—or rather, unwilling to 
denbt the word of the housekeeper—I assented 


to the probable former existence of the ‘better | 
aud then the housekeeper sat down on ! 
a chair and, locking me carnestly in the face, ' 


days ;’ 


sid: 7 fear, sir, V’m not lung for this work), 
Do you Know, I’ve actually got o new pain! 
Can you tell me what it means? It's a 
puzzling !' 

‘A what? atid I, almost alarmed. 

SA wuzzling, sir; there’s no doubt about it; 
an’ / think it means mischief, 

‘Where is it?? I asked, 

‘Ah! there’s where it is, sir; I can't quite say 
where it is; but all } know is, that it’s laid ‘old a’ 
the in’ards, an’ there it'H stop? 


And go ended my last contidential conversation ; 


with the worthy housekeeper. 





SECRETS OF SUCCESS, 


DesosrHeNes, when trying to encourage the 
Athenians in the defence of their country, 


speaking of Philip, said: ‘And again, should | 


anything happen to him ; should Fortune, which 
still takea better care of us than we of ourselves, 
be good enough to accomplish this; observe, 
that being on the spot, you would step in while 
things were in confusion, and ieee them as 
you pleased; but as you now are, though occa- 
sion offered Amphipolis, you would not be in 
& positiun to accept it, with neither forces nor 
counsels at hand.’ His translator adds : ‘ ea tii 
ant advice this to men in all relations of life; 
good luck is for those who are in a position to 
avail themselves of it.’ 

If we accept this advice, we find the theory 
of waiting our t or sitting still till Fortune 
shall throw the prize into our lap, a mistake. 
We hear men exclaim: ‘Well, I can’t help it. 
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What is to be, will be’ Or again: ‘It must 
take its chance.’ In these cases, we are afraid 
the chances are very much against success, 
To be successful, nothing should daunt us, If 
we persevere, determined to succeed, we shall 
be continually finding help and assistance where 
we least expect it. When all our efforts fuil, 
and we are sunk to the very brink of despair, 
Providence steps in, and bids us hope again. 
Perhaps we can make our meaning more appa- 
rent by an illustration. A young man who had 
adcpied literature as a profession, was walking 
ead. ‘4 along the streets of Paris, determined to 
id himself of his life. Through great privations 
and hardships had he struggled and persevered, 
but without avail; success would not attend 
him, and he had determined to die. As he 
slowly and sadly pursued his way ta the river- 
side, rain began to fall, and unconsciously he 
used beneath a portico until it should cease. 
tanding by his side, was another, who likewise 
sought shelter from the storm. As they wailed 
| silently together, a portion of the brickwork 
; above them gave way, and the companion of the 
; would-be suicide waa struck dead. The magni- 
{tude of his contemplated crime came forcibly 
i before the young man’s mind, as he saw how 
: wonderfully the hand of Providence had pre- 
| served him. Accepting it both os a warning 
| and an encouragement, he started home with 
‘renewed vigour and a fresh determination to 
| succeed. e is now one of the greatest of 
; French dramatists. 
, We will give another illustration, to show how 
‘ important it is that we should watch for and seize 
, upon small Sportal, without waiting for the 
" time that ehall require a mighty effort—a time that 
, Taay never come. A young man had travelled on 
} foot many weary miles to reach a free college. 
| Arriving at his destination, he told his story, and 
! asked for admittance. But the place was already 
: full. Not liking to tell him plainly in words, the 
superior filled a glass eo full of water that not 
! another drop could be added, and silently held it 
towards the yous man. He understood the sign 
too well, and turned sadly away, But a moment 
afterwards hia face cleared, and stuoping, he picked 
_up a withered leaf; this he carried back, and 
: placed on the surface of the water. The incident 
1 was hia salvation ; for he was at once admitted 
- into the institution, We are here taught that 
‘ nothing, however formidable it may appear, 
should daunt us in our way through hfe; for of 
’ g surety, man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
Another s@eret of euccess is a proper apprecia- 
’ tion of the value of time. Samuel Johnson tells 
| us: ‘He that hopes to look back hereafter with 
satisfaction upon past years, must learn to know 
i the present value of single moments, and endea- 
| vour to let no particle of time fall useless ts the 
; ground.’ A learned gentleman who had to wait 
‘ at @ railway atation for a train was heard to 
‘exclaim: ‘Ten minutes lost for ever!’ Here 
| is one of the greatest secrets, we had almost anid 
; the secret of success, Time waits for no man; 
| therefore should we size upon every moment 
| for profit. Often, whilst contemplating an action, 
men will say: ‘I must do this, or that, when 
I have time ;’ but the time never comes, unless 
they are determined to find it; for there is 
nothing in life that men could not find an excuse 


for neglecting, were they not compelled by interest 
or necaesity £6 find the a to pire Ke 

- Again, there are men who start in life with 
every chance of success ; surrounded by able and 
willing friends, with all possible advantages to 
insure their succeas, who yet remain in the poal- 
tion they were first pluced in; or more fre- 
uently, letting slip all the precious advan 

they have possessed, eventually become objects of 
charity—pursued to this end, as they would aay, 
by their evil destiny. And all thie without any 
outward or perceptible fuult. There are no signs 
of substance wasted in riotous living, nor any 
speareny neglect of business, . This, when first 
looked at, appears very mysterious; but when 
considered for a moment, it becomes apparent 
that here there has been no aptitude for sei 

the favours of Fortune, no valuation of precious 
moments, but an easy and fatal faith that all 
must be well with them. 

Another great secret of succeas is confidence 
in our own powers; for if we do not believe 
in oureclyes, how can we possibly expect that 
others will believe in us! A man may have 
every attribute for success, and yet remain ‘a 
nobody’ for life, for want of confidence in bia 
own powers—an over-diffidence, standing silently 
in the background, when he should come forward 
to be seen and heard. Such a one will find his 
want of confidence incrcased as time passes, until 
at length there will be such a wide chasm between 
him and his fellows, that he will find it impos- 
sible to cross, 

‘Waste not, want not,’ is an old maxim we 
will touch lightly upon; not that we think it 
of least importance. On the contrary, we believe 
it is one of the most important things of life 
that we should use carefully the gifts Providence 
has eo bountifully bestowed. There is no ter 
sin than for a ian wilfully to waste his sub- 
stance, as what is unnecessary for his own 
existence might prove life to others. — Bishop 
Beveridge made such a good rule for his own 
guidance in these matters, that we may oly 
term it one of the secrets we are secking. He 
determined ‘never to spend a penny where it 
could be better spared, nor to spare it where 
it could be better spent.’ There ia no parsi- 
monious spirit shown here ; it is simply a prac- 
tical ‘spending or saving as is really required, 
and should be well borne in mind by all. 

Another great secret of success is the choice 
of a good wife, Lord Burleigh, in his advice to 
his son, amongst other things said: ‘Use great 
circumspection in choosing thy wife, for from 
thenee will apring all good or evil; and it is 
an action of fite Tike unto a stratagem of war, 
wherein a man can err but once. Inquire dih- 
sently of her pod, and how her parents 
es been inclined in their youth—neither make 


choice of a fuol; for she will be thy continual 
disgrace ; for then shalt thou find it to thy great 
ie that nothing is more fulsome than a she- 
C70) Pa 

There is much truth in the observation that 
men are what women make them. Although 
a man need not be subject ie any slavish sense 

ikely 


to hie wifey,still he is not uni to be influ- 
enced by her in some way or other; and forta- 
nate indeed is he who obtains the ‘lp meet for 
him—a loving, careful partner, full of sympathy | 
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and en ent, cares and chasing | agsumed name of the conductor of the ‘ Children’s 


clouds away. How great is the work of our 
wives | 

After all these elements of success, we are still 
doubtful if the real secret has yet been mentioned. 
Izaak Walton era ‘Let me tell you, there be 
many that have forty times our estate, that would 
give the greatest Be of it to be healthful and 
cheerful like us, I have a rich neighbour who 
is alwere so busy that he has no leisure to laugh. 
The whole businesa of his life is to get money ! 
and more money, that he may still get’ more 
and more money. He is still drudging on, and 
says that Solomon says, “The diligent hand 
maketh rich ;” and it is true indeed ; but he con- 
siders not that it is not necessarily in the power of 
riches to make a man happy ; or it was wisely 
said by a man of great observation, that there be 
es many miseries beyond riches as on this side 
them” And in another place he tells us: ‘My 
advice is, that you be honestly rich, or content- 
edly poor; but be sure your riches be justly 

ot, or you spoil all; for it is well said: He 
fiat loses his conscience hay nothing left that 
ia worth keeping.’ 

These beautifully expressed sentimente of the 
learned philosopher Jead us to ask: Is the true 
stieceas of life to be gained or looked for in 

tion? =Can the man who has successfully 

| traversed the dirtance between poverty and 
‘ riches, who has risen from obscurity to fame, 
‘be counted successful? We think not, if he lack 
that greatest of all earthly blessings, Content- 
ment. While it is the duty of every one to 
endeavour to carn an honest independence, those 
who fail to achieve riches may still apply to 
themeclves the saying of Richard Lucas, that ‘at 
man may be virtuous though not werlthy ; and | 
that that fortune which prevents him from being | 
, Fich cannot prevent him from being happy, 


SOME CURIOUS SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


Nor the least interesting of the many postal 
curiosities to which the newspapers from time 
to time give publicity, are those relating to 
addresses on letters; and it occurred to the 
prosent writer, after reading the pleasantly written 
article on Curious Epiatles in a recent number 
of this Journal, that possibly a few selections 
from his collection Ei curious superscriptions 
_ might interest the reader. 
hile performing at Rolton in September 1803, ; 
Hay, the comedian, received a letter from Charles | 
Dibdin, which bore the following address : 
Postman, take thin sheet away, 
And carry it to Mr Hay; 
Aad whether you ride mare or colt on, 
Stop at the Theatre, Button; 
If in what cottuty you inquire, 
Merely mention Laucashity. 


A letter bearing the following address was 
received at the office of the Neweastle Weekly 
Ohrontele, in February 1880 : 

To Unole Toby thia missive is sent, 

And I'm sura the penny is very well spent, 
Tho weekly newspaper, the Chruncle named, 
Tein Ne and through England famed. 
Mr Editor this to mine uncle will give, 

And I heartily hope that both may long live. 


“Ducle Toby,’ it may be well to explain, is the 


> ee 





Corner’ in the paper mentioned. 

Shortly previous to the arrival of the above, a 
communication addressed as under reached the 
same office : 

To Newcastle I want to go; 
And, now Post-office deariea, 


You 'l hand me gently, I trow, 
To Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 


Some curious examples were published in the 
Chromolithograph in 1868 ; these among others: 


‘Mr -——-, Travelling Band, one of the Four 
playing in the street, Persha [Pershore], Worcest- 
shire. Please to find him if possible’ 


‘E. R——-, a cook as lived tempery with a Mrs 
L——, or some such name,a shoemaker in Castle 
Street, about No. — Hobern, in 1851. Try to 
make/this ook he & a Welsly poston. atoat 
5 fuet 1 stoutish, Lives in service some ware in 
London or nabourede London.’ 


‘This is for her that maks dresses for ladies, 
that live at tother side of rode to James Brock- 
lip, Edensover, Chesterfield.’ 


‘This is for the young girl that wears spectacles, 
who minds two babies. 30 Sherif Street, off 
Prince Edward Street, Liverpool.’ 


The wag who sent an epistle to ‘The biggeat 
fool in the world, Tunbridge,’ had little thought, 
we may be sure, that it would thus be endorsed : 
‘The Postmaster of Tunbridge cannot decide to 
whom he should deliver this, as he does not know 
the writer.’ 

J¢ is related in an old almanac that at the end 
of last century a gentleman wrote a letter to a 
lady of rank in Tendon, addressed thus: ‘To the 
2hth of March, Foley Place, London.’ It was 
delivered in due course at the residence of Lady 
Day. <A glance at the calendar will show that 
Lady-Day is celebrated on the 25th March. 

Two or three years ago, a gentleman at Ayr 
het a letter the envelope of which had these 

ines : 


Awa tac andl Scotland, and speer for John Graeme, 
It's a wido directin, but a weel kent name, 

In the New Town o’ Ayr, at the auld Brig-en’; 

Ho sells a drap whusky—but the postman will ken— 
And if ye should fin’ him, as I've nae doot you will, 
I’m certain he TH no grudge the postman a gill 


An old ‘poatie, of eg Monmouthshire, 
informs us that he once delivered a letter with 
this address ; 
Postman, wy hearty, 
Vue the uttermost dispatch 


In taking this letter 
To the Inn Bonny Thatch. 


Johu Kitchen the Landlord 
A fine old Eaglish Host, 

Good Cheer was his inotto, 
Good Ale was his boast. 


On Tutshill, near Chepstow, 
On thie banks of the Wye, 
You will find it with ease, 
So, old fellow, good-bye. 


We are further informed that an epistle having 
the following duly reached its destination ; 


this missive which I send, 


Postman, 
Is for a tried and valued friend ; 








Chasoben's Ji 
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From England’s shores to Ireland’s nation 

Mark well the place of destination. 

The name is Bird, you ll find the pair, 

And young ones, too, in Mountjoy Square, 

The number, seven, all snug neat, 

Yon ‘li find the neat in Emmett’s Street, 

So now to Dublin haste away, 

que Pre ae withont pa bay anfle 
e ir , and swee 

A clan ta the Enea Isle, 


About the year 1850, a Mr Carver was the | 
recipient of a communication from Nottingham- 

ire bearing these lines. They were published in 
the Leeds Mereury at the time : 


T request, Mr Postman, this letter you ‘Il send 

To rge Carver, my brother, a trusty old friend ; 

He makes bricks and tiles without straw or stubble, 
Free from Egyptian bondage, tho’ not without trouble, 
At Denton, near Otley, in Yorkshire, you ’ll find him ; 
The postage is paid, you have no cause to mind him, 


One other example, and that the latest that 
has come under ie notice. In June last, the 
following amusing address on an envelope passed 
through the Lochee post-office : 


Wake up! my bauld Postie o’ Ronnie Dundee, 
Gather up your auld traps an’ inak’ aff for Lochoe, 
By Camperduwn Wood an’ by Gourdie’s stey brae 3 

or linger at Mackic’s dram-shop by the way. | 
Like a flash o’ greased lightnin’ leave Fowhis far behind, 
But at Bell’s o’ Muirloch you may stop to tak’ wind ; 
Gif the maister ’s at ham, gic him this liko a brick, 


A MODEL ESTABLISHMENT. 


is allowed a toll of so much per ton 
fraction as agreement; Ca tunnel 
ak is rei to a share of three miles 
inary line; D receives a special rate in virtes 
of his viaduct ; E is the joint property of A, B 
C, and D; F has so much extra distance b 
virtue of what is termed running powers—that 
is he has the right of running over a portion 
of another's line ; while G perhaps claima some. 
ong special, but has not yet his claim con- 


B 
of 


the amount of which must be ded 
and kept in suspense till the claim ia sat: 
by the Committee appointed to dispose of such 
matters. 

The work of the Clearing Hae is so ex 
that it could only be accomplished by a division 
of labour, For this reason, it is divided into 
‘departments,’ such as Goods, Live Stock, Passen- 
gers, Parcels, Mileage, and Time. poor i the last 
two, the names of these explain themselves. Tha 
Mileage deals with carriages and trucks, coch of 
which is traced by its own number. At every 
junction where one line joins another Company’a, 
the Clearing Houso has a ‘number-taker’ stationed, 
whose business is to take the numbers of each 
carriage and truck and forward them to London, 
Here t iy are duly posted up, and a careful account 
kept of the number of days they have been absent, 
so that the Company which has caused the deten- 
tion may pny accordingly. But for this system, 


carriages would often go amiseing. As matters 
aa : ---——-———— fare conducted by the Clearing House, there can 
A MODEL ESTABLISHMENT be no dispute between parties, The Time depart 
. ment keeps an account of the time expended u 
! In Seymour Street, adjoining Euston Station, | work. The office expenses are divided; ond 
. London, there are two large buildings where | Companies pry for clearing according to their 
, about fifteen hundred pens are kept busily receipts and the number of items comprising 
employed from nine to five o’clock—with but an; them, It should be mentioned that in the Gooda 
interval of half an hour for dinner—every work- ‘department, suma under five shillings are not 
ing day except Saturday, when they cease at! divided in the usual way, The clearing of much 
one. ‘hia is the Railway Clearing House. Few! emall sums in the ordinary way would be top 
outsiders are aware of the importance of thie! expensive. After the Terminals are deducted, 
office to the railway service. It is really an; the remainder is thrown into what ia called the 
( association instituted to enable railway Companies ; Light Traffic Fund, and divided ot the half-year’s 
. in England and Scotland to carry on without ‘end in proportion to the heavy traffic of the Com. 
| interruption the through-traffic in passengers, | panies terested. The other accounts are almost 
animals, minerals, and goods passing over differ- [all monthly, and must be correct to a penny, 
ent lines of railways, and to afford to the traffic | Even o small discrepancy at the last moment 
the same facilities ag if the different lines had | would be sufficient to detain every clerk in the 
; belonged to one Company. It constitutes an! department till found. 
. impartial syndicate that decides all ordinary dis-; Jt must be evident that only under the 
; putea between contending Companies. It is’ strictest discipline conld such an establishment 
' ted by Act of Parliament, and is conducted ‘ be carried on. On entering in the morning, the 
i by a Committee appointed by the directors of‘ first thing cach clerk does is to sign his name 
i the Companies who are parties to it—cach Com-;in a book. This book is removed at two 
‘ pany being represented by a delegate, and ten! minutes post nine, and every name not found 
Meleatcs forming a quorum. They hold at least! there declared late. Of course there is a book 
: four stated meetings in the year, when the; for every ron. Anybody absenting himscif from 
‘ accounts of the clearing system and the balances | the office without leave, whether from illness or 
due to and from the several Companies are! any other cause, a expect a visit from a doctor 
; settled and adjusted, the decision of the Com-| during the day. His business is not to give 
mittee on any disputed question being final. professional advice, but merely to report in the 
Nor is this all. When traffic of any kind passes { interest of the office. To such as choone to avail 
over two or more different lines, the receipts | themselyes of it, there is a Medical Club, with a 
are divided and allocated by the Clearing House | doctor to sttend subscribers, The ‘lates’ tell 
according to the number of miles belonging to! when holidays come round. A few lates mean 
each Company over which it has passed. ere | a few holidays lost; whereas if there are nona, 
are fixed charges called Terminals allowed to the | i inst 
receiving and delivering Companies. To the} entitled to @ 
i ia may seem cxconting y simple ; how- | fortnight. Dinner and 


far from being eo. Perhaps railway A! premises. The dining-room is capable of seating 


And, till I come dvon, I'’so bo awa yo a ‘ sie,’ 


novice, 
ever, it ix 
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some hundred diners; while the culinary de-| have enough to do, while no part is strained to 


partment is capable of providing for a like|the point of collapse, is a task reqs con- 





number, As the premises and cosls are pro-| siderable amount of discrimination. is falls 
vided free, a dinner can be had much cheaper | to an official who is termed the head of a division, 
than outside, and who, has from thirty to twice that number 


In connection with the establishment there is} of men under him. In most departments, the 
& co-operative society, known as the Clearing | clerks work in couples, one being an ‘account- 
House Supply Association, which by judicious | man,’ who has charge of the work. It is his 

ement has proved to be a success. Grocery, | duty to atiend to all matters of a perplexing 
ivion, and 2 e assortment of other kinds: nature, while the assistant is kept at what is 

of goods can be bought at a trifle over coat price. straightforward. The duties of each are 80 
To prevent peculation, neither storekeepers nor; clearly defined, that shirking is ali but im- 
Dining Club servants are allowed to receive money. | possible. The lazy man, who cannot manage to 
There are agents appointed throughout the office, | do his work during office hours, must come back 
who, for a trifling commission, exataine the bills, | at night to make up lost time. Every month’s 
receipt them and take cush, Tradesmen adver-| work must be completed at the appomted day. 
tise Im the price list, offeriny furniture and other | Strange as this may seem, the process of divid- 
articles which it would be inexpedient to keep in| ing various sums is mostly done by mechanical 
stock, at a reduction of vo much per cent., ranging | means, A circular piece of cardboard moves 
from five to twenty-five, Almost anything of| within a rim of the same material, on a pivot. 
domestic utility can be had in this way; and so| On both sides of the circle thus formed, there 
ean clothes, booka, and jewellery, are figures, arranged to a mathematical scale. 

Promotion usually goes by seniority, if the |The movable circle has a croas-bar, which serves 
clerk, tested by examination, proves himself cam-j; the purpose of a handle. Now, say we wish to 
petent to hold a mwre responsible position. These | divide L.1000 by 100 in the proportions of 60, 30, 
examinations vary according to the different | and 10. It can be done in a moment by turning 
grades, The clerk must he over a rtated age, | the handle till 100 on the inside scale is opposite 
or longer than two years in the service, before | 1000 on the outside. Opposite 60, 30, and 10, 
he can apply to be examined, or ot least expect! the answers are found im decimala, Some of 
the benefits duc to a successful examination. | the clerks are ingenious and dexterous enough 
Before entering the service, candidates are put|to make these ‘wheels,’ as they are called, fur 
to a pretty severe tent as to general abilities, | themselves. 
though figures are the speciulity. The ulterior{ The management of the, whole establishment 
examinations are confined to a knowledge of | devolves upon the Secretary, oa gentleman 
the different lincs, and the ten thousand and one | of such wits sympathies and kindly manner, 
Teguiations and agreements that ha all the | that the Committce were fortunate in having 
Companies of England and Scotland working | obtained the services of one who has now 
harmoniously together, served their interests long and faithfully. 

There is an Athletic Club, a Chess Club, and | Posseased of rare administrative abilities, he 
a Dromatic Society. Singing is encouraged by | ia also gifted with the peenliar power of impress- 
ocgasional concerts, that supply an evening's) ing his own individuality upon subordinates ; 
healthy recreation, especiatly in winter, when | and this contributes in no emall degree to the 
outdoor exercise is attended with many incon-| good feeling and concord which reign through- 
veniences. The most flourishing institution of | out the office, 
this kind, however, is the Literary Society, 
connected with which there is a valnable 
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Jiibrary of several thousnnd approved volumes. SERENADE 
The principal daily and weekly newspapers Dow is the summer's day, 
are taken, as well as the higher-class monthly Failed the sun's last ray, 
mayazines. At one time a clerk held the post Silent each singing bird : 
of librarian, and gave the books out after office Vespers are sung and said, 
hours; but of Jate yenrs the Library employs Ani, as my path I tread, 
@ man wholly. From time to time the Office Never a sound is heard, 
Commitee ae hanome pumas for new book ; 
and this, with the readers’ subscriptions, kee . . tht. 
the Library stocked with the bee and Tntext ie Ayame tadeeute 
productions of the printing-press, ‘he Reading- Gaze I with loving eyes, 
room is kept open till ten at nicht. Up to the castle tower ; 
A fow years ago, in conjunction with some Where, like a sleeping flower, 
of the Companies, a Superannuation Fund was Sweetly my lady lies, 
started, on very liberal terms tu the employés, 
who only pay one half of the subscription, the M ich thy Geen bee | 
employers paying the other half, This arrange- posiuid chr ft a | 
may be supposed, was heartily re- (rik dee Mttearbtisarin! 
ment, as Ppa a y, Bilver her dreama to-night ; 
ceived by those whom it was intended to Thou art the lovers’ friend: 
benefit, There fs also a Contingent Fund, Watch over and defend 
supported bp a small subscription, which in My love tit! morning light, } 
case of illness gives axsiatance for a period of “ou 





years, ——— = 
In such a vast establishment, to apportion the ' printed and Poblished by W. & R. Cnawnens, 47 Pater- 
work eo that every part of the machine may noster Bow, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBORGS. 
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FASHION, 


' Ar last there appears to be some reasonable hope 
; that the teachings and warnings of physiologists 
and physicians to the female sex are beginning 
to bear fruit. There exist signs and symptoms 
; that internal reform in the matter of fashionable 
’ follies is at length being inaugurated. The inte- 
‘ rest taken in the lectures that have been given by 
' Mr Treves, F.R.C.S., at South Kensington, and 
’ that evinced in the exhibition of ‘hygienic’ cloth- 
ing, would seem to forebode ao hopeful era of 
, reform. The very nature of the aubject in 
question indicates that until the ladies themselves 
; are led to adopt the initiative in inducing hygienic 
changes in raiment, the efforts of the entire 
medical faculty will be simply unavailing to 
correct the grievous errors of dress so prevalent 
in our day and generation. M. Worth, for 
’ instance, is far more powerful, as things are, than 
' the College of Physicians; and the fiats of a 
fashionable bootmaker or corset manufacturer are 
supreme, when compared with the expostulations 
of the physiologist. The hopelessness of the 
fight against fashion has of course Jong been 
ised. If, therefore, the health-reformers 
succeed in enlisting the votaries of fashion on 
, their side, we may not require to look in vain 
| for very sweeping dress-refurma, and for a 
. return, if not to a simpler, at least to a healthier 
i style of clothing. 
i The truths, palatable or the reverse, that have 
; been expounded by Mr Treves, are anything but 
{. mew. For years past, every echool manual of 
hysiology has taught, directly or indirectly, that 
compress and to contract the chest ia a pro- 
acess productive of worse evils than can be men- 
istioned either in such a text-book or in a public 
ilecture, The senseless practices still in vogue 
i in the construction of onr boots and shoes, and 
| the exceeding injury wrought to the instep-arch 
by high heels, have formed prominent topics 
in every health-lecture wherein social customs 
and ordinary habits have been treated. Follies 
of eating and drinking; the lassitude and ail- 
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ments that follow late, or rather early hours 
spent in heated ballrooms; the necessity for pure 
air, and like topics, have been over and over again 
expounded by the oblest of our physiological 
teachera, And yet, the results of the 
of health-knowledge have been anything but 
encouraging. For the tight waists and the high 
heels are still extant; and life is not regulated, 
either in the upper classes or amongst the middle 
and lower classes, with greater akill, or with a 
larger modicum of common-sense than before 
Hence, we repeat, it is with peculiar satisfaction 
that we find thot ladies themselves are entering 
the lists as champions of an improved hygiene, 
The main hope of reform lies in the idea thet 
the wives and daughters of this:and other gene- 
rations will educate themselves in the know- 
ledge of the laws of health, and that they will 
thus become enabled, practically and sensibly, to 
know these Jaws, and to abide by them. ; 

The exhibition of hygienic clothing was in- 
teresting from more than one point of view. It 
served to show, for instance, that in the higher 
education of women the more mundane concerns 
of dress and attire had not been neglected ; since 
the undergraduates of Newnham and Girton con- 
tributed to the exhibition, corseta designed to 
afford support to the body and at the same time 
to avoid all undue compression. The exhibition 
in question also contuined exhibita designed to 
show what could be done to render the ordinary 
corset a hygienic article of attire ; and there was 
to be seen even a ‘hygienic doll,’ intended, pre- 
sumably, for the instruction and edification of 
the young idea in the art of dressing sensibly. 
Boots constructed on ‘anatomical’ principles 
were likewise on view, and even stockings of 
improved make were included in the list of 
exhibits. It would therefore appear that trades- 
men ahd others are at least as willing and able 
to enlist themselves on the side of physiology, 
as they are at present compelled to serve 
follies of fasbion. 

But it ia evident that beneath the whole 
question of reform in dreas lie the. almost 
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universal conditions of supply and demand. 
reguire to create ¢@ 
‘| demand for the articles they allege to be use- 
ful; the supply in such a case being certain to 
follow. Lectures upon health-topics may aid 
the creation of demand, by inspiring the public 
with a distrust of mine foods and fashions 
of all kinds, and by aiding the endeavour 
to attain a higher standard of physical culture. 
But that human nature is ultra-human where 
Fashion and use-and-wont are concerned, is of 
course the most commonplace of truiazma. Inno- 
vations which offend the canons of so-called 
fashionable taste, have but an ephemeral existence, 
as all experience proves. Hence, until hygienic 
reforms are nurtured and developed under the 
protecting wing of ‘socicty’ itself; and until 
matrons and maidens of their own free-will, 
based on physiological teaching, resolve to eschew 
fashions which aro notably injurious to health, 
reformers can only wait in the hope that the 
extended knowledge of physiological truths will 
hepa bring about some reformation. It is on 
ese grounds that the present movement amongst 
women in favour of health-mensures ia to be 
commended and fostered. If the endeavours of 
the sex to aid the work of the physiologist 
are to be productive of ultimate good, they must, 
however, be continuous; and it is to be 
earnestly desired that the movement will speedily 
assume euch a character and force, that no doubt 
may be entertained concerning the lasting nature 
of the reform thus inaugurated. 

But there exists a wider and yet more practical 
view of this all-important question of health, in 
relation to fashion and to the ways of ordinary 
Ife. It will not be denied that among the aims 
of education, that of teaching the boy or girl how 
to live wisely and well, is one of the most import- 
ant the teacher can set before his or her mental 
view. Those who contend most strenuously for 
fashion-reform, and jor the inauguration of a 
new era in the physical regulation of life, would 
do well to turn their attention to the education 
of the young, aud to endeavour to promote the 
teaching of Physiology in every school worthy 
the name of an educational institution. At the 

resent time there exists plenty of proof that the 

ws of health and the science of life together 
form topics concerning which even mere children 
may amass a very considerable amount of informa- 
tion, when properly taught. Physiology forms one 
of the topics included under the head of ‘specitic 
subjects’ in the Educational Code. Teachers 
even in ordinary day schools, are now provided, 
by publishing enterprise, with handy manuala on 
the subject ; and succeed in training their pupils 
to satisfy government inspectors, and to attain 
a ectable standard of elementary knowledge 
ing the human body and its functions, The 
Sotence and Art Department examines its thou- 
sands of astudente annually in this branch of 
audy; and it may therefore be maintained that 
there are agencies of high educational power 
and value aé work, whith tend to counteract 
fashionable follies and to lay the foundations of 
@ sound riers ig of sensible living. Probably, 
no more powerful or more convincing work on 
‘Education’ has been produced within late years 
than the well-known manual of Mr Herbert 
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to a defence and advocacy of the teaching of 
physiology in echoole, and there are net a few 
of his sentences which will bear quoting, when 
the relations of education to healthy life are dis- 
eussed, ‘If any one,’ ssys Spencer, ‘doubts the 
importance of an acquaintance with the principles 
of physiology, as & means to complete living, let 
him look around and see how many men and 
women he can find in middle or later life whe 
are thoroughly well. Only occasionally do we 
meet with an example of vigorous health con- 
tinued to old age; hourly do we meet with 
examples of acute disorder, chronic ailment, 
general debility, premature decrepitude.... Not 
to dwell on the pain, the weariness, the gloom, 
the waste of time and money thus entailed: only 
consider how greatly ill-health hinders the dis- 
charge of all duties—makes businesa often impos- 
sible, and always more difficult; produces an 
irritability fatal to the right management of 
children ; puts the functions of citizenship out 
of the question; and makes amusement a bore. 
Is it not clear that the physical sins—partly our 
forefathers’ and partly our own—which produce 
this ill-health, deduct more from epmplete living 
than anything else? and to a great extent make 
life a fallure and a burden instead of a benefaction 
and a pleasure ?? 

These are not merely eloquent words. They 
possess also the quiet, impressive seriousness of 
truth ; and, moreover, they apply with extreme 
force to the fruits of the errors which ignorance of 
health-laws and violation of the commonest prin- 
ciples of physiology assuredly entail, Mr Spencer 
lias another passage which is terribly realistic 
in its grim force and sarcasm, and thoroughly 
applicable to the lack of health-training under 
which the wives and mothers of past generations 
anil of to-day suffer. ‘When a mother, says Mr 
Spencer, ‘is mourning over a first-born that has 
sunk under the effects of scarlet fever—when, 
perhaps, a candid medical man has confirmed her 
suspicion that her child would have recovered 
had not its system been enfeebled by over-study— 
when she is prostrate under the pangs of combined 
grief and remorse, it is but saat consolation that 
she can read Dante in the original.’ These words 
apnly with increased force to the higher ranks 
of life, in which the follies of fashion are most 
rampant; but there is hardly any sphere of 
human existence to which they will not apply 
when the ane rons of preventable disease and 
of wrecked lives are brought forward for 
discussion, 

It scems to be the plainest of truths, then, that 
the radical cure for the follies of life, and for mon- 
strosities of living, is to be found in an improved 
system of education, If we make a place for 
physiology in schoula, not as an ‘extra,’ but 
as a veritable and stable part of the curriculum, 
we shall be attacking the root of the pre- 
vailing evil, whilst health-lectures to adults 
and ‘hygienic exhibitions’ are only lopping at 
the branches of this modern upas-tree of disease. 
If we send our boys and pre out into the 
world knowing something of their own bodily 
structure, we shall at least have armed them 
aenines many an error of physical life; and 
if we have taught them the most elementary 
aspects of the laws of health, we shall have thrica 


Spencer, Much of Mr Spencer’s space is devoted | armed them egainst their becoming the insenaate 
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blocks whore cheste the costumier compresses, and 
whose feet the bootmaker endeavours to twist and 
contort with more than a of Celestial 
ingenuity. That which is learned at school too 
often fades away from the routine of adult life ; 
but that it will be otherwise with the lessons of 
physiology and health, when these are properly 
taught, no one may doubt. Few sane ns who 
grow up in the knowledge of why a free and 
elastic chest is a necessity for healthy lungs and 
for a ety life, will consent to be twisted and 
contorted at the will of the fashionable modiste ; 
just as a knowledge of the facts concerning the 
injurious effects of carbonic acid gas, or regarding 
the abuses of foods and drinks, will afford the 
surest protection inst bad ventilation and 
intem ce.  Health-lectures and expositions 
illustrated by the torse of the Venus de Milo, are 
well enough in their way; but those alone see 
where certain and lasting reform is likely to 
begin, who advocate the bending of the twi 
when it is supple and pliant, and who deman 
that a laws of health shall be taught in every 
achoo. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER XVIIL—‘UNDERHAND?? 


THE ancient Johnson, servitor of the great Honse 
' for half a century, presented himself in due time 
at the old-fashioned city hostel and asked for 
Mr Lumby. Mr Lumby had not yet arrived, 
and the old clerk sat down in his private room 
to wait. There was a mingling of early twilight 
with gaslight in the streets, and the room itself 
was sombre with much old mahogany. As he 
waited, the gaslights in the street grew brighter, 
and the shadows in the room grew deeper. The 
silence and the shadows and the waiting became 
in course of time quite unendurable, and the 
clerk rang for lights. 

‘Did Mr Lumby name any time for returning?” 
he asked, 

‘No, sir; not particular,’ eaid the waiter. ‘Least- 
ways, I think not, I'll inquire’ The waiter 
drew the blinds, stirred the fire, aud having 
lingered a little, left the room with that air of 
foiled expectation peculiar to his tribe. Coming 
again in the course of a few minutes, he said 
that Mr Lumby had left no word behind him 
| a8 to the hour at which he would retwn. 

‘That is curious,’ said the old clerk, with o 
sort of tremulous disappointed dignity. ‘He 
asked me to dine with him at six o'clock this 

evening.’ 
| *Sing’lay, said the waiter, with raised eyebrows 
very sing’lar.—Shall I bring you anythin’ 
while you wait, sir? A gloss of sherry and a 
biscuit, now?’ suggested the waiter with an 
almost filial interest. 


hour, crumbling his biscuit, and sipping, very 
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*Yes,’ said Johnson ; and sat there for another | 
| ‘Then theys’s Barncs, Barnes is over fifty, 
very slowly, at his sherry. Stepa came andvwent | 
upon the stair, bells rang, voices ordered and! uf the hopeless canes. Eh, sir?’ 
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Voices answered, while Johnson sat wondering 
and waiting. A step came up the stair, and 
the clerk, with a sort af weary anger, inwardly 


declared that he knew it would go by. But 
this time it came straight to the room, and My 
Lumby entered. The old clerk rose to greet 
him ; but the head of the great House, who was 
a much bigger man than ancient Johnson, laid 
both hands upon his shoullers and half forced 
him into his seat again. 

‘Tam sorry to have kept yon waiting, Johnson,' 
he said. ‘Iam afraid I have spoiled your dinner. 
But no man is altogether mavter of his time, 
and I have been detained.—Let us see what they 
can do for ua Better late than never, eh, 
Johngon 

‘Better late than never, sir) returned the 
old clerk, ‘Better very late indoed, sir, than 
not at all’ 

‘Ay,’ said the head of the firm; ‘better very 
late indeed, than not at all.’ There was something 
in his tone which seemed to give the remark a 
greater significance than the occasion called for; 
and when the old clerk looked at his employar, 
he saw a shadow resting on his face, which 
he had never seen before, ‘Better very late 
indeed, than not at all.’ Lumby’s voice trailed 
off; and the shadow deepened on his face. For 
a minute he stood absorbed in his own thoughts ; 
and then, with a little shuking of the lead, he 
roused himself, rang the bell, anid entered into 
consultation with the waiter and the guest. Soup, 
sherry, fish, a bird, a cutlet, champagne, port.— 
‘Yeasir, ‘yessir, as the items were told off; and 
the waiter was gone to put the orders into execu- 
tion. Lean Johnson, ancient servitor, so felt his 
visage glow with satisfaction at the arrangements, 
that he blew his nose in a very big bandana to 
hide himself, and emerging from his silken refuge, 
betrayed no more than a twinkling eye might tell. 

‘And Mr Gerard is coming into the House, 
sir ?? said the clerk. 

His employer's cyes were fixed upon the fire 
with a far-away look. 

‘Yea,’ he said, recalling bimself, and shifting 
in his chair, like one who lets fall an invisible 
burden; ‘Mr Gerard is coming into the House. 
He is going to be married, Johnson. I suppose 
that you are a grandfather, lony ago?’ 

‘No, air, said the ancient servitur gravely ; ‘I 
am a single man.’ 

‘You should be quite an irreclaimable bachelor 
by now?’ said Mr Lumby with a laugh. ‘Eh, 
Johnson, Quite the bachelor {’ 

‘Why, yes, sir” returned Johnson. ‘There 
are two or three of us, sir, in the House, Neale 
is vite on the shelf hy now.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Lumby gaily, ‘Neale is sixty, I 
should say.’ : 

‘Fifty-eight, sir’ answered the old clerk. 


young as he looks, And Mr Garling, he’s another 











There was & change in the countenance of 
the + man; and the shadow the clerk had 
noted there, came back again. ‘You would scarcely 
fancy Garling a ing man,’ he answered. 
‘Why, no, six,’ said Johnson. ‘Scarcely. Mr 
Gerling is all for business, A long head, sir. 
LT hope you'll forgive the liberty I take, but I’ve 
aways thought e House was fortunate in Mr 
sir. 


Garling, sir. 

*Ye-en” said the head of the firm, lingering 
on the word, not doubtfully, Lut os if his thoughts 
dwelt on something else.—‘Is Garling popular?’ 
he asked suddenly. 

‘Well, in a way, sir, said the old clerk. ‘He 
is looked up to. I should say he is as much 
looked up toas the Bunk. People identify him 
with the House, sir, In another sense, we should 
hardly cell him popular perhaps. A very reserved 
man, sir, is Mr Garling ; not exactly haughty, but 
reserved.’ 

‘And quite a bachelor, eh, Johnson 7’ 

0 yes, sir, quite o bachelor, answered Johnson. 
‘Almost as inveterate a bachelor as Iam, He 
and Neale and Barnes and I are all in the same 
bag, I fancy, sir. We might make up a quartette 
party to sing, “To keep single, I contrive”— 
we four, sir’ The old clerk laughed and rubbed 
his hands, half at his jest and half at the appear- 
ance of the waiter, who came in to lay the cloth ; 
which being done, another waiter came in with 
a tureen, and another with a decanter of sherry, 
and a fourth with nothing but a napkin and on 
air of authoritative supervision. 

*You need not wait, said Mr Lumby ; and the 
quartette withdrew itself—with lingering touches 
of docanter and table-cloth and salt spouns—as 
though only half resigned to leave a picture un- 
finished.—* There are not many business men like 
Garling, eh, Johnson ?? 

‘Well, sir, said Johnson, as if he tasted Garling 
with his soup, and after critical observation, ap- 

ved of him, ‘we think him quite unequalled. 
Business secms to be his very lile, sir. Mr 
Garling is not a man of whom 1 shoull be 
inclined to speak as a reveller, in any direction, but 
that’s the only word that I can find. He seems 
to revel in business” 1t was evident that Johnson 
regarded the caxhier with an unstinted veneration. 
With the first ylnas of champagne, the old clerk 
drank long life and happiness to Mr Gerard ; 
but he went back to Curling, and as the good 
| vianda and the checrful wine warmed his elderly 
: heart, he chanted his praises higher. ‘He 
doesn’t work like a servant, sir, but like a 
master. You might think, to see how he works, 
that every business combination was intended to 
swell his own account at the Bank. But then, 
it’s a delight to him, and that’s one proof of his 
financial genius,’ 

If the ancient clerk had looked at his employer 
then, he might have seen the shadow deepen on 

his face; deepen, deepen, a shadow of mistrust 
and fear, The shadow of the cashier's ugly secret 
was on his heart, and fell outwards on his face, 

| Gerling under an alias? = = Garling married? 
Gerling starving his wife? Incredible, And 
true. 


*Yea,’ he made answer after a while, She has 
always seemed abaorbed in busincss—too much 
absorbed, perhaps, to be quite wholesome.’ 

' ‘Nota Folidey for nine years, sir,’ suid the old 
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clerk. ‘It’s wonderful, wonderful.’—The head 
of the firm sat silent, eipping at his wine.—‘ And 
the business ecems to absorb kim altogether, 
Quite a lonely man.’ 

Lumby stirred at that. ‘No friends?’ 

‘Since young Martial died, more than twenty 
rae ago, not one intimate friend, I believe, sir, 

attial was managing clerk to Mesers Begg, 
Batter, and Bagg, in Chan Lane, sir, an 
eminent legal firm. A most able and promising 
young man. His death was a great blow to Mr 
Garling, and I believe he has never formed a 
friendship since.’ 

‘Perhaps that speaks well for him, Johnson?’ 
said Mr Lumby in a questioning voice, 

*T should say so, sir,” the clerk responded— 
‘decidedly, I should say so, Those stern and 
silent natures, sir, feel deeply.’ Elderly Johnson, 
with his own ancient heart softened and warmed 
within him, wos prepared to take almost a senti- 
mental view of Garliny’s loneliness. The port 
was old, like Johnson's self, and all the mellow 
shine of the suns that glowed upon its nt 
grape lny snugly beaming in his bosom. Kindly 
Johnson, thus happy and thus honoured, in 
private talk with the head of the great House, 
and sitting with his venerable lege beneath the 
sume mahogany with him—why, at such an hour 
should he not think well of all men, and best of 
all of the captain of his troop—the troop he had 
served in now for half a century ? 

The cloud of distrust lifted and lightened ever 
so little in Lumby’s mind—and fell again. The 
wife might have brought desertion on herself, 
might have deserved it all, and more. But then 
-—the alins, the alias! The cloud thickened and 
fell lower yet. The talk strayed to other themes, 
and Lumby strove to take his part in it, and bore 
himself well enough to make Johnson believe 
him the most affable of men. And when at last 
the elderly clerk bad gone with an envelope in 
his breast-pocket, sealed as yet and of unknown 
contents, the head of the House walked the 
apartment with troubled steps and bent head. 
The dialogue he had overheard between Garling 
and his unknown visitor troubled him terribly. 
He had trusted Garling so completely, that no 
donbt of his probity had ever Tifted its head. 
He had respected him so profoundly, that the 
revelation of that afternoon had come upon him 
as a thing unbelievable. And being once shaken 
in his belief in the man, the business idol he 
had set up all these years in his own mind began 
to totter. Carling might still be honest in money 
matters, but there was more than room for doubt, 
Perhaps—so Mr Lumby thought—his own laxness 
might have tempted the man, and being such a 
man as he now knew him to be, the chances of 
hie fall from honesty seémed grat It still Jacked 
ee of midnight when Mr Lumby rang the 


‘I shall be out late,’ he said to the waiter. 
‘Let a fire be laid in my bedroom, 60 that I can 
Hight it on my return, and leave a small decanter 
of brandy there for me.’ 

The waiter bowed ; and Mr Lumby, assumi 
his hat and greatcoat, left the hotel and walked 
resolutely towards his offices. Once he stopped 
dead short in the etreet, and stood for half a minute. 
*Underhand?’ he murmured, as if questioni 
himself. ‘I cannot help it I must know.’ He 
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himeelf at firet leas swift and certain than of old. 
But, as he laboured, he felt the power growing 
anew within him; and in an hour's time he was 
weeping over the serried columns at a pace 
which to most men would have made acc 
impossible. The night sped by; and he atill sat 
there with knitted brows, poring over the leaves 
The dawn was gray, and the gaslight had grown 
sickly, when he laid a finger with a sudden 
gesture as of detection, upon one set of Sue 
at the bottom of a page. His face had been 
growing more and more anxious for an hour, 
and now it was keen and hard on a sudden, as 
though triumph for the moment outweighed the 
sense of fear. 

‘Clumsy, after all,’ he muttered—‘clumey after 
all. The old plan. Juggling cross-entriea to and 
fro, as though that could fog anybody but a fool.’ 
Louking up, he saw how light the air had grown ; 
and consulting his watch, he found thot it had 
run down ata few minutes after six o'clock. ‘It 
may be half-past seven by now,’ he said, under 
his breath. ‘I must be avy at once’ By 
instinct, he moved silently in the silent house ; 
and having thrust the great ledger back again 
into its place, and Jaid down the slender volume 
exactly as he found it, he closed the panel, and 
Toked about him to see if there were anything 
which bore an altered aspect. The gas brackets 
had not been yo drawn out when he came, and 
he replaced them, He unlocked the door, with- 
drew the key, locked i¢ on the outer side, and in 
the dim light felt hia way along the corrider and 
down the stairs. The watchman had opened the 
large doors, and was smoking a morning pipe 
outside. The streets were almost in clear daylight, 
dimly as the dawn had seemed to peep through 
the office windows, 

‘Guod-morning, sir,’ said the watchman, touch- 
ing his hat. 

*Good-morning,’ retumed Mr Lumby; and 
ausing, laid a warning finger on the watchman’s 
reast : ‘Not a word of my having been here—to 

anybody. I shall be down again to-night at 
njne. 

‘Very good, sir, answered the man respect- 
fully ; and his employer, walking sturdily, turned 
the curner and was gone from sight. 

‘Theer’s somebody up to senething,’ thought 
the watchman as he resumed his pipe j ‘and the 
governor’s a-finding of ‘em out. That’s evident, 
—You've got a pretty tidy berth here, Joseph,’ 
apostrophising himself, ‘and you know when 
you're well off, don’t you? Very well, then, 
don’t let us hear none your chin-music. ot 
all the disarsterous things as is, onregalated chin- 
music is the wust, “Not a word,” ure the 
a “not to noboly.” Very well then, 

oseph, “not a word” it is!’ 

umby walked onwards aturdily, bound 
for his hotel. There was a somewhat 
and unreal sense upon him, in the first place, 
born mrobably of his having been up all night 5 
and he was not yet nearly so much mov 
his discovery, as if had seemed probable to him 
ran be would be ns he made 7 Reg jaoniey. 
oubts at as to the meaning of the . 
At the begfining of his day of trust, Garling had 
been deliberately false ; but had the ne gue 
on? or was restitution made, and had he e 
honestly since? That question remeined still 


esa 


walked on again sturdily, and reached his 

He tried his key acme he door. The fer 
turned easily ; but the door wes bolted and barred 
within. He rang the bell; and after a long pause, 
he heard the sound of footsteps, 

‘Who’s there?’ asked the voice of the watch- 
man who slept upon the premises, A little er. 
door was pushed open, and the voice added: 
‘Let me have a look at you.’ The light of a 
bull’s-eye lantern fell through the space left by 
the trap-door full upon Mr Lumby’s face; an 
in a changed tone the watchman cried: ‘Wait 
one minute, sir—-I beg your frei Lock and 
bolt went creaking back, and the door opened. 
‘I never dreamt as it was you, sir, said the 
man, 

‘Lock the door again, and light me up-stairs,’ 
returned the head of the ‘frm. F ey 

The man obeyed, and in the little blot of light 
! which dwelt about his feet, Mr Lumby marehed 
stolidly on through darkness. ‘Light the gas’— 
The man obeyed again.—‘I shall be here for some 
hours, perhaps all night. I have important busi- 
nesa to do. I may be here to-morrow night, and 
. perhaps again on Wednesday ; but my being here 
Is not to be spoken of. You understand ?? 

‘ Porfeetly, sir,’ the man responded. 

‘Very good. Good-night. 

‘Good-night, sir;’ and the man was gone, his 
. footsteps sounding lonely on corridor and stair- 

care. 

‘Now, Garling” muttered Mr Lumby as he 
closed and locked the door, ‘let ua sve if you 
play fair.” He pushed aside the sliding panel 
of corrugated glass between the cashier's room 
and his own, and entered. On one side of this 

‘ apartment, raised but one inch from the floor, 
_ &tood a row of enormous ledgers, dating back 
miany years. A broad-shouldered solid phalanx, 
they stood so tightly wedged together that it 
seemed if they had been each a leaf thicker, it 
would have been impossible to squeeze them into 
the place they occupied. Each bore upon its 
back in gilt figures the date of the year whose 
entries it held, the gilding being very dull ond 
. faded in the earliest volume, and mounting by 
slow stages through succeeding volumes to the 
fresh glitter of last year. Mr Lumby seized that 
which dealt with the first year of Garliny’s 
_ stewardship and dragyed it from its place. It 
cost some effort to do this, and before he had laid 

. the ponderous volume on the table in his own 
‘ room, -his brow was moist. He took off his hat 
and overcoat, vive’ his forehead, and saat down 
with the book before him. Then casting the 
vat boards open, he sat awhile with knitted 

rows thinking, rc through the e 
where the sliding panel been, his eyes lighted 
upon a slender volume standing upon a shelf 
above the othera, and rising, he crossed the room 

‘and returned with it. From the pages of the 
” great le distilled a rausty fungous odour like 
the smell of a long-closed vault, or the earthy 
scent of damp rot in a deserted chamber. There 
was something depressing in this odour; but he 
shook the feeling away, and set resolutely to 
work. He had wielded in his own hand the 
destinies of the great House, and in his day he 
been a giant among accountants, The faculty 
somewhat rusty with long disuse, as even 
finest faculties are apt to grow, and he found 
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to be decided, but with 90 large a presumption | confidence, or track him by myself? Why, if 
on the wrong side of it as amounted almost to|I can do it alone, should I publish my own 
a moral certainty. What motive could the man | laxity? I don’t want to be laughed at or pitied 
have had? What reason in such a case to search | by business men in London. “Poor old Lumby, 
for motives? Yet Garling had always, eo far as} smart man once, gone past his time.” No, no. |} 
his chief employer knew, jived plainly—more | None of that for me. The scoundrel, trusted || 
plainly than necessity demanded, and had indeed | as he has been! The fvol I was to trust him! |' 
ag a saving man, with a tolerable balance | Trust no man, no man! The villain! I made 
at the Bank. So much hed been said of him|him, made him! took him from the gutter 
currently many hand ago. Surely he was too | almost, and made him a figure in the City—a 
long-headed and keen to gamble. Where could | man of mark. Black ingratitude. The heartless 
the temptation come from with sucha man? In| scoundrel! Come—what have I Prova against 
what quarter waa he likely to be assailable? It | him yet, to be in such a fever? More than 
was against Mr Lumby’s experience that a man | enough, more than enough. Oh, the scoundrel 
at once saving by nature and prosperous by cir- |—to take him by the elbow when I know all; 
eumstance should become a swindler. It was not | to take him lightly in a friendly way—“Gurling, 
only against experience, but in the very teeth | the favour of a word with you” I think I sec 
of reason, And now—how i:nuch was likely to|him. “Oblige me by looking at this paper—a 
be gone? and how much was likely to be recover- | calculation for the past nine years, showing the 
able? All this was futile guesswork for the} sums of which you have swindled the firm of 
present; but the busincas man’s heart quaked | Lumby and Lumby.” Is that worth doing? Is 
at the bare thought that enough might be gone | that worth waiting for and creeping to through 
to shake the credit of the House, If that were | nights of watching? Come, come! I may find 
#0, he could never forgive himectf. For it was|that he has been honest since that first year; 
he to whom the concerns of the House had been | some pressure may have been npon him.—Pres- 
left by his futher, and if they had been fatally | sure! He knew well enough ot in any ex- 
betrayed, it was he who was to blame. Genera- | tremity he might come to me. 
tion after generation of Lumbies, futher and son | He maddened himself thus, walking up and 
for a hundred ond thirty yeara, had carried on | down his room for a long time, but by-and-by 
the House with ever-growing wealth and credit ; | scttled into a slow rage of hate and anger infinitely 
and if in his day it should sink dishonour-| more deadly, and more terrible to endure. In 
ably, it would be more than he could bear. Now | this mood he sat down to think, and found thought 
he began to wake to the possible dread of the | beyond him. There was no room in his mind 
discovery he had made. But he put it from |for anything but that slow rage, unleas it were 
him. oO man could have conevived and carried | an cndohnet fear of what the rage might lead to ; 
on without detection a fraud so vast; and yet | for he felt almost murderous, and some dread of 
he hod trusted Garling so implicitly, that he had | his own passion began to take hold upon him. 
left him the power to gather everything into his| He had always thought himself a kindly and a 
own hands, if be had the will to do it; and dis- | merciful man, and in truth he had been so; but 
appearing suddenly, to leave the concerns of the 
firm a shopeless wreck and ruin. Was Garling 
bold and vile enough for such a deed? Who 
knew? Was ho able enongh to do it, if he 
chose to be a villain? Of that Lumby had no 
doubt. And there grew up before him the viaion 
of @ systematic fraud so carefully planned and 
eo thoroughly executed, that he quailed to think 
| of it. But os this dread aetna to grow more 
and more possible to his mind, the old man’a 
; stout heart rose to meet it. Perhaps it was e 
pie matter after all—o question of a few hun- 
c ae or at the utmost a few thousands; but if 
it were the deep-laid scheme he feared, he would 
hoist the wicked engineer with his own petard. 
He hungered for the night to come, that he might 
be back unknown aot the books again, to trace 
the awindle upwards from its birth ; and then, 
armed with knowledge, turn upon the man 
who had plannoi against his honour and betrayed 
his trust, and crash him with a word. 
The entrance of Mr Lumby to the hotel was 











he had never had cause to hate or to be greatly 
angry until now. The two things that hurt him 
most were his own imbecility of confidence in the 
man—for so he called it—and the fact that he 
himself had bred the creature who so stung him. 
He had bragged of Garling’s finance, of Garling’s 
keenness, of Garling's trustworthiness—he had 
promoted him from post to post ; he—known as 
a sound man of business—had so belauded and 
so trusted Gerling, that all men had accepted him. 
How could he blame himself bitterly enough? 
He raged up and down the room again. So, now 
in oa whirlwind, and now in a sudden calm, and 
now back again into the whirlwind, his thoughts 
fought and wrestled. But one thing became 
abundantly clear to him. If he desired to survive 
this blow at all, and still more if he meant to 
repay it—and he did—he must be calm. And 
the first way to that was to make up a definite 
mind as to the course he should take. There 
was no fear—except a certain phantom fear that 
; . would intrude itself however often banished— 
noticed with befitting wonder by the Boots at | that Garling could as yet have taken fright. 
the amazing hour of eight a. He had walked | There was little likelihood of his learning of his 
the streets for more than half an hour, to clear | employer's nightly visits to the office, and no 
his brain, which was still in turmoil as he entered, | reason, therefore, for him to think himself 
and mounted to his bedroom. ‘It may take afauspetted. It would be best on all grounds—if 
week—a month—to go through the books and} it could be safely done—to learn everyhing 
everything.’ So he mused. ‘Can I afford | before bringing his charge; and after mu 
‘& wait so long? Will it not be safest to have} doubtful examination, he decided to wait, and 
him watched t or will he be so keen thata watch | by nightly studies of the books, to learn all 
may sot him off? Shall I take anybody into| that could be learned. But an impulse which 
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seemed merely accidental, threw this resolve to 


008. 
ie took a bath, and tried to breakfast; and 
after a time, returning to his bedroom, carefully 
darkened the room and lay down to sleep. For 
some hours sleep seemed unlikely enough, and 
he did nothing but fight over all the old ground 
again, passing through new rages and new revenge- 
fal pauses of rage; but at length quite suddenly, 
as he lay with closed eyes, he fell into a doze, and 
thence, after some uneasy tossings, into a deep if 
troubled slumber. When he awoke, the brief 
spring day was alrendy fading into dusk. He 
arose refreshed ; and his thoughts instantly recur- 
ring to the business before him, he felt a sort of 
bar Rd and hurry to begin it, and waited with 
much impatience for the hour of nine. It was 
half because he had named that time to the 
watchman, that he chose it now; for he was in 
a mood to be guided by hints of superstition and 
beginnings of foreboding; but there was solid 
reason for not going earlier, since on uncertain 
end irregular occasiona, the whole staff of clerks 
stayed late, and it was essential to his purpose to 
be secret, 

The night was raw, and as desolate as only 
night in a great city can be. There was a filthy 
mist abroad, bedraggling the lamps aud the illu- 


, Minated windows ; and the pavement was slimy 


to the feet, as though the mist had been beaten 
and trodden down by the traflic into that con- 
sistency. At fretful unavailing war with the 
mist, there was a miserable wind, maudlin, and 
moaning its own discomfort, shivering and whim- 
pering in such a fashion as to become trying to 
the human tem and provoke impatience at 
ita feebleness. Even the most inveterate loungers 
were within doors to-night, and only misery and 
business were abroad. Mr Lumby walked on 
stoutly, until, without apparent reason, he came 
to a sudden halt, and stood staring thoughtfully 
at the greasy pavement, So far as the could have 
told, thea, or afterwards, there was absolutely 
nothing in his mind to determine him. He had 
thought the whole matter over, and had decided 


‘ on his course. And yet in the pause le made 


| Reaching 


yards in 


he changed his resolution, and turning to the 
right, swung straight towards Garling’s chambers. 
leet Street, he began to examine the 
numbers of the houses, and went peering through 
mist and night from door to door. He knew 
Garling’s number, but had forgotten the look of 
the house, if ever he had known it, As he went 
on pearl from door to door, a cabman, a dozen 

mt of him, came stumbling across the 


: pavement with a canvas-covered box. He placed 


SS —————_—___- 


this on the top of his cab and stood by the door. 
A girl, closely wrapped against the mist and 
cole 4 tripped over the pavement and entered the 


vehicle. Following her came a man, mufiled to 
the chin, and ing a satchel of black leather. 
riaailang, Eesti ong the same side of the street 
came a m cab, and Mr Lumby, with bent 
head and a Jetened lameness in his gait, stum 
swiftly to it and stayed the driver with a motion 
of hishand. The hansom pulled up three yards 
behind the four-wheeler. ‘ 
‘Where to, ir?’ asked the foremost driver. 


Voice in answer. 


Leumby standing, and facing the drivar of the | to veneration are only traditional 
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other cab, waved to him to be still ‘Follow,’ 
whispered the merchant across the top 

cab. The cabman nodded, and drove slowly in 
Garling’s rear. ‘Is this the flight?’ exked Lumby 
of himself— Is this the flight ? 





ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS’. 


Tue collecting of relics forms one of the most 
interesting features in connection with the early 
history of the Church, not only as showing the 
esteem and veneration in which these were 
formerly held, but also as exhibiting the super- 
stitious feelings prevalent among the early Chris- 
tians. In whatever light these practices may 
now be regarded, it may fairly be assumed that 
in most instances the zeal which originally 
prompted the enthusiast to collect and treasure 
auch relics was both innocent and natural; but 
as time went on, the number of these relics 
incrensed, and, in course of degeneracy, articles 
venerated aa such, multiplied beyond measure, 
20 that not only those whose supply must neces- 
sarily be limited became accessible to an extra- 
ordinary degree, but the most pueule objecta 
were seized upon as fitting symbols for venera- 
tion and worship. To the roll of martyrs were 
added myriads of imaginary saints; and when 
the relics of the real seints had become exhausted, 
recourse was had to those of the imaginary 
saints, who existed only in legendary lustory. 
The search for these was further promoted by 
the fact, that the most exorbitant prices were 
paid for relics of but minor importance; while 
almost all those of greater worth had richly 
endowed convents or churches raised for their 
safe keeping. 
Naturally enough, this demand for relics led 
to forgeries and impositions, and many such 
have been recorded, Ford relates, in hia Hand- 
book of Spain, that the Archbishop of Castro 
actually raised o college in 1688 on the site 
where two notorious impostors had hid bones 
and forged writings in o Ieaden vessel. On 
the discovery of these, the late, imagining 
them to be the remains San io, & 
deaf and dumb boy «id to have been 
cured by a miracle, had thos intended to 
render a tribute to his memory and secure @ 
fitting resting-place for hie bones. The brain 
of St Peter, preserved at Rome, and inclosed 
in a box for better safety, was on examination 
found to be a marble stone. A somewhat 
similar discov was made concerning the 
supposed arm of St Anthony, which was after- 
wards discovered to be the mutilated limb 
of a hart A Bishop of Tours in the eleventh 
century being induced to visit a much-vene- 
rated chapel in which a mint was buried, found 
that ite patron wes no other than @ robber who 
had heen execnted for his crimes. That le 
thus reyarded the remains of a robber as 2 ft 
emblem of divinity, is unlonbie? strange ; b 
it way have been that the so-ca 
amply an expatriated political eder wte - 
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whose claims 


Many 
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relics are constantly 
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led robber was | 


ions of Robin Hood and 
; Roy, wee reauriod ax sows stand against jj 
‘Waterloo station, main line,’ ssid Garling’s | than sinning. 
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back to the remotest times. Among the more 
prominent pointed out are the earth of 
which Adam was made; the tomb of Seth on 
the slopes of Antilibanus; and that of Joshua, 
which is represented as being near Constanti- 
nople. The bones of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 

at the church of St Maria Sopra Minerva 

at Rome. At the Cathedral of Prague is pre- 

no the eee re which Abraham phe ie 

to eat ; ain’s guardian angel change 

bs stone, for not being more watchful, is maid 

to repose in a corner of the exterior wall of the 
Kaaba. 

It is in connection with the events occurring 
in the New Testament, however, that most of 
these impressions are linked. Jerusalem and 
Jaffa are places atill to be seen by the traveller 
in Palestine ; but os regards their specific locali- 
ties, there is the most conflicting evidence. But 
be this as if may regarding the explanations of 
travellers, tradition at least has fuund no diffi- 
culty in assigning each event its proper place ; 
for there is scarcely an incident recorded in the 
ele narrative, the exact scene of which is not 
atill recognised and pointed out. In connection 
with the history of our Lord, the marks of his 
fingers ot Nazareth, when the people of that 
place attempted to cast him down a precipice, are 
still pointed out. There is also shown the spot 
where the angel Gabriel appeared to Mary.  1t 
is represented as having been in a cave shaped 
in the form of a cross ; and, as if to commemorate 
the event, two pillars are standing, the one being 
where the Virgin etvod, and the other where the 
easel separa to her. Maundrell relates of these 
7 ars that part of one was broken away by the 

urke, who were expectant of finding treasures 
under it; and that the upper portion of the 
column, which now depends ae the roof uf the 
cave, is supposed by the eredulous to remain 
hanging there by a miracle. 

Raised over the nied spot of the Nativity, 
there stands a church, built by the Empress 
Helena in the year 327; and among the relics 
preserved of that period of our Lord's history 
are the swaddling-clothes in which He was 
wrapped. There is shown at Aix-la-Chapelle 
the cotton robo worn by Mary about the time of 
the birth. These two relics are exhibited once in 
seven years; and it is asserted that as many as 
one hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims have 
beon present on one of these occasions, A dupli- 
cate vet of the swaddling-clothes are mentioned as 
having been seen at St Paul's in Rome; while 
yet a third church (in Spain) has claimed posses- 
sion of them. Five boards of the manger in 
which Christ was born are kept at Rome, inclosed 
in an urn of crystal and silver ; and the cradle is 
to be found in the Mosque of Omar. 

Several tables, each represented as the true one 
at which the Last Supper was partaken, are to 
be found. One of these, made of cedar, ia in 
the Lateran at Rome. A towel is at Rome, and 
another in Holland. <A part of the table-cloth 
is at Vienna; the knife with which the Paschal 
lamb was cut is at Trier; and Bishop Arculf 
speaks of the ey ing, at the beginning of the 
eighth century, at J em, 

. But it is not only to the Bible that zealots 
gonfined themaclves for these trophies ; for where 
fact failed to supply material, tradition has been 


a 





resorted to. A towel is preserved with which, 
it is said, a compassionate woman, beholding the 
drop of agony on our Lord’s brow, wiped his face. 
So t was the demand for this cloth, that 
several are now to be seen; and the only argument 
which has been brought forward to justify this 
is that originally it consisted of many folda. One 
is at St Peter's in Rome; another, formerly 
belonging to St Ferdinand, is now in the sacristy 
at Jaen; a third is at Montreuil-les-Dames at 
Laon; a fourth at Cologne; while yet another 
is to be seen at Milan. 

To such minute objects has the searcher for 
sacred spots turned, that the hole where the tree 
grew of which the Cross was made is guarded; 
and fortunately, having been found to be on the 
site where the Convent of the Cross stands, the ' 
monks there have bordered it with silver. Tradi- 
tion points to this tree as the growth of a bough | 
cut off that from which Adam ate the forbidden 
fruit, Adam’s skull was said to be originally | 
buried under it; while the tree itself was after- 
wards, along with the skull, preserved in the | 
Ark, The tree was subsequently planted on a 
mountain in Judea, and the skull buried there. 
It is from this, it is said, that Calvary or Golgotha, 
which means the place of skulls, derived its 
naaine. 

Regarding the wood of the true Cross itself, 
there is perhaps no relic which has been so much 
sought after. The first intimation of a search 
being instituted was in the year 326, when the 
Enipress Helena, moved by a vision, as it is said, | 
proceeded to Jerusalem to obtain possession of it. | 
After much labour, the three crosses were dlis- 
covered; but as nothing could be found to 
identify them, recourse was had to a miracle. 
Two, on being applied to the body of a dead 
person, failed to restore life; but the attempt with 
the third was successful. Thus all further doubts 
were removed. A magnificent church was after- 
wards built over the spot, by Constantine the + 
Creat, Helena’s son. i received the name of | 
the Church of Martyrdom ; and pilgritas can still 
stand at the spot where the three crosses were 
found, The Cross itself was divided into several ' 
portions. Onc was sent to Constantinople ; and | 
another, incloscd im a silver case, retained at , 
Jerusalem. Here it was seen by St Paula in | 
390. Chosroes, king of Persia, after subduing | 
Palestine, carried it off with him. It was after- 
wards recovered by the Emperor Maxentiua, | 
brought back to Jerusalem, and is still to be seen ; 
there. Arculf has suid that the whole Cross was 
at Constantinople, in three separate pieces, and 
inclosed in a wooden case during his lifetime ; | 
and some have affirmed that it was in Cyprus. 
The opponents of the latter theory, however, | 
state that that is the one on which the peni- ; 
tent thief was crucified. Besides these, there are | 
shown portions of the Cross at Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Vienna, and Prague. <A piece is at the 
church of St Croce-in-Gerusalemme, Rome, which 
is reported to have been. presented to it by the 
Empress Helena, There is a piece at Heiligen- : 
Kreutz, in Austria, brought from Palestine by 
Leopold V. Even in a , until lately, there ; 
bee a cae bit preserved among the jewels of 

ames I, : : 

The nails have been almost as popular as the 
Cross iteeli Originally, there were not supposed 
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to have been more than four; but in Calvin’s time | the church ; for the villagers had somehow got 


they had increased to fourteen. The sponge with 
which the soldiers gave our Lord vinegar to drink, 
is another relic for whose possession there has 
been much disputing. It is said to have been 

{ saved from Chosroes by Nicetas, and sent to 

; Jerusalem ; and, according to Arculf, it was there 

| he saw it. Betrandon de la Brocquiero mentions 
having seen it in the Church of St Sophia. Since 

then, it has evidently been divided, for now it is 
in no less than four different churches, in one 
of which it is represented tinged with blood. 

Among the other relics of which there are dupli- 

cates are the spear, the coat without seam, thé 

winding-sheet, and the stone laid to secure the 
sepulchre. 

Equally numerous have been the relics of 
the disciples, At Samaria, the dungeon is still 
ointed out where John the Baptist was beheaded. 
he cloth on which his head was laid is pre- 
served at Aix-la-Chapelle; and all his bones, 
except those of his fingers, are at Alexandria. 

These are distributed over five different churches, 

while his right hand is at Munich. No relic of 

John the Baptist, however, has been so eagerly 

contested for as his head. According to one 

* account, the Emperor Theodosius found it wrapped 
in a cloth saturated with blood, He carried it tu 
Constantinople, and there the hinder portion of the 
head still is. The fore-part is at Rome. Another 
portion, comprising from the under lip to the chin, 

_ 13 at Genoa; while the whole head is repre- 
sented as being preserved at Amiens in Picardy. 
The relies of Ge Peter are also considerable, and 
these include the most varied assortment, from 
a fishing-net, once kept in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, to one half of his body 

| still preserved. 

.  Innumerable other relics might be mentioned ; 
but the examples we have noted will serve to 
show to what an incredible extent their col- 
lection has been carried. 


| THE MORTLAKE PEERAGE 
| CHAPTER I. 
_ Waxes I was a very young man, I was curate of 
Knutsficld. In the spring of 18— my rector was 
‘ taken ill, and had to go abroad ; and I was left 
' in charge. Shortly after his departure, I received 
‘a visit from an old college companion named 

Stanhope. He was a young man of good family 
" and hich connections, and one whom I very much 
‘ respected. He told me that he was in love with, 
and engaged to be married to, a young lady, 
whose friends were abroad; and asked me if I 
' would unite them in holy matrimony, At first, 
_ L objected ; but he pleaded 20 hard, and produced 
_ & letter from my pretty cousin Emily, urging me 
. to comply with his request, that in the end I 
' consented. Mr Stanhope wanted to get a special 
license ; but I stipulated that if 1 was to per- 
form the ceremony, the marriage should be by 
banns. To this he agreed; and the banns 
were duly published, he having in the mean- 
| time taken up his abode in the parish, 

On the day appointed for the marriage, there 

was a considerable congregation amembled in 

O- 








wind of the affair, and their curiosity was 
excited. 

The bride was a most beautiful girl, Her glance 
was like a sunbeam; no one could look at her 
without an emotion of pleasure. Immediately 
after the ceremony, the young couple started, a8 
I then anpposed, on their wedding tour, and I 
saw nothing more of them. About twelve months 
after the wedding, I heard that Mr Stanhope 
had obtained a good appointment, and had gone 
out to India, 

More than two years elapsed without anything 
occurring to recall these incidents tomy mind. My 
rector’s health had in some measure been restored, 
and he was back at the rectory. I had been very 
hard worked during his absence, and needed rest ; 
so I started on a two months’ tour in Switzerland. 
The incidenta of my holiday have nothing to do | 
with this narrative, so I shall at once proceed 
to state what happened on my return, Of course, 
the first thing I did was to go up to the rectory | 
to pay my respects to my superior. Ag soon as 
the ordinary cowrtesies had been complied with, 
the rectur said: ‘I am in a state of great per- 
plexity. 1 had an application the other day 
for a certificate of the marriage of George Spencer 
Stanhope and Caroline Amelia Craven, said to 
have been solemnised by you in July 18—; but 
I cannot find it’ 

‘Not find it!’ I exclaimed, in deep surprise. 
‘It was duly performed, and duly registered.’ 

‘It is not there now, replied the rector. ‘T 
have searched carefully ; and so did the lawyer's 
clerk who applied for it.’ 

‘I must see into this, I replied. ‘If the entry 
is not there, the register must have been tampered 
with’? 

I started off at once, and examined it carefully ; 
and I found, without doubt, that a leaf had been 
extracted. I taxed my memory as to the marriages 
which had been solemniaed about the same time, 
and found that at leust two others were missin 
By whom this fraud had been committed, I cou! 
not divine, I questioned the clerk and sexton ; 
but though they distinctly remembered the mar- 
riage taking place, they averred that no one 
had been allowed access to the register without 
my permission or that of the rector. 

I consulted a member of o legal firm with 
whom I had done business, and in whom I had 
the greatest confidence ; and he caused affidavits 
to be prepared, setting forth that a fraud had been 
comnutted, and attesting that a marri 
been duly -sclemnised between George Spencer 
Stanhope aad Caroline Amelia Craven, and 
entered in the register on the 28th of July 18—. 
These avere Quly sworn to by myself, the clerk, 














and the sexton; and were deposited by me in 
the hands of the legal firm I heve previously 


mahortly this, I obtained « living in Lon: 
0 is, I obtained a living 

do! and De whe of the incidents consected | 
with this matter had egain passed from m 4 
when @ rumour qeached me ee deankee 


had, in consequence of the death, by socident, 
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of his uncle the Earl of Mortlake, very unex- 
tedly succeeded to the title, and was coming 
ome from India. I called on him shortly after 
his return, and was received with the greatest 
cordiality. Of course, the firat thing I did was 
to ask after his wife. For a second or two, he 
did en rei ae but I noticed that he forned 
v le. At mastering his emotion, he 
said : ‘She is dead’ I wii’ slicat te eeniols 
with him, when he checked me: ‘Do not say 
any more about it; the subject is too painful 
for me to diacuas at the present moment.’ 

Not long after this, I met my cousin—who, 
by the way, had jilted me and married Sir 

Iville, a baronet with large landed estates— 
and I asked her mri a young friend, ex- 
pressing my regret at her early death. 

‘Whe d you she was deal 9? she asked. 

‘George Stanhope, himself,’ I replied, 

*Very strange !’ she said, musingly. 

‘What is strange?’ I asked. 

6 That I should not have heard of it.’ 

*Then, were you not aware of the circumstance 
till I informed you of it?’ 

‘No; I know nothing but what you have 
told me.’ 

‘I do not want to be inquisitive,” I pursued, 
‘but I must ask you one more question: When 
Mr Stanhope went to India, did his wife accom- 
pany him? 

‘No ; she remained in England.’ 

I could not quite understand Lady Colville’s 
manner, She seemed shocked and pained; the 
subject arcane to be as distressing to her aa 
it cen to Stanhope. She was_ silent 
for a time, and thon she went on: ‘I wish, 
Lionel, you and I had not been mixed up with 
that affair. I hope no evil will come of it.’ 

6 What should, my denr cousin 9? 

*I cannot exactly tell, The awkward part of 
the business id that I feel certain there wus a 
child born of the marriage.’ 

‘Why is that awkward? 

‘Don’t you seo that if the child is living, and 
is a boy, the boy would be Lord Mortlake's heir?’ 

‘Of course he would.’ 

‘But, she replied with emphasis, ‘I do not 
believe that he knows of the child’s existence? 

‘Then the sooner he is informed of it, the 
better, I replied. 

‘But I do not know if the child is alive or 
arts 

‘I shall, with your mission, make it my 
business to ascertain,’ I replied. = 

‘I would rather you did nothing of the kind,’ 
she said quickly, ‘If Lord Mortlake applied to 
ape, I should give him all the information I 
could. He is one of the most amiable and honour 
able men I know ; we may therefore rest assured 
thaé if he desires accrecy on any point, he has 

and valid reasons for it,’ 

(| “That may be perfectly true’ I replied. ‘I 

have the fullest trust in Lord Mortlake’s 
honour. But there is one thing more I have 
to say—the register at Knuteficld has been 
tampered with; the leaf containing the entry 
of the marriage has been abstracted. What docs 
that mean 7’ 


Faas d caunot even conjecture ; but rest assured that 
fymeed Mortlake’ has had:nothing to do with it,’ 
*Well, at least you* can tell me how thay 
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became acquainted, and why you took euch an 
interest in Miss Craven’s affairs. I should not 
have solemnised the marriage, had it not been 
for your solicitation.’ 

‘I know very little; but what I do know I 
will tell you—When I was a child, Caroline 
Craven and I were schoolfellowa, and‘ I was her 
bosom-friend. Her mother and mine had also 
been schoolfellowa, and their friendship had 
continued after marriage. Mrs Craven was a 
sickly, rather weak-minded woman, but at the 
same time well educated and well bred. It 
was considered that when she married the rich 


A.}'Mr Craven, she had made a good match; but I 


doubt very much if she was happy. He was a 
pompous, purse-proud man, and not very Peart 
among his friends, As I have said, Caroline 
Craven and I went to the same school at Bar- 
minster, It was kept by the Misses Onslow. 
They were well connected and highly cultivated 
women; but they were also narrow-minded, 
and prim and punctilious{ Caroline was a 
wild, giddy girl, full of spirit, and full of 
talent, and, as you know, very beautiful. It 
was towards the end of onr residence at this 
establishment, just when we were thinking of 
being released from our studies and comin 
out, that Mrs Craven fell ill, and was ordere 
to the south of France for change of air. My 
father and mother accompanied her and_ her 
husband ; and we were sent back to school for 
another year. Caroline remonstrated when she 
heard of this decision, and vowed she would not 
go back to school; but it was only an evanescent 
feeling ; she knew her father’s stern character too 
well to think of disobeying him. 

‘When the midsummer hulidays came, which 
it hind been arranged we alent spend with 
Lady Mansfield at Hampton Court, we were 

cked off on a visit to some friends at 

regothnan in Cornwall, os Lady Mansfield 
was too ill to receive us. I suppose it was 
thought we could not get at any mischief in 
such an out-of-the-way district 1a Tregothnan. 
But when two girls of eighteen and nineteen 
are left to their own devices, mischief is sure 
to follow, expecially when onc of them is of so 
impetuous and impulsive ea nature as Caroline 
Craven. In our walks and wanderings in the 
neighbourhood of Tregothnan Park, we made the 
acquaintance of your friend Mr Stanhope. He 


was our constant companion for many weeks; 
and it soon became evident that he and Caroline 
Mr Stanhope 


were deeply attached to each other, 
waa in those days poor; and Caroline knew that 
her father would never consent to her union with 
& poor man, however good his family might be. 
Still, ha Mr Stanhope was ar ape “. she 
was, the ed to get married first, and obtain 
his coment afterwar and ea te ates 
to aid them. e marriage p as you 
know, and we all returned to Tregothasns” I 
never saw two people so devotedly attached ; 
they seemed to live only in each other's presence. 
‘At last the vacation came to an end, and 
we had to return to Miss Onslow’s, The part- 
ing between the lovers was a very \ 
one; but it had to be endured ; and as line 
could not make up her mind to face her 
father’s anger, all sorts of vows were meanwhile 
exchanged. Caroline was always inclined to 
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ut off the evil day; and ao it was arranged 
a8 s00n as Craven was conval 
she should be informed of the marriage; an 
through her influence, Caroline hoped to obtain 
her father’s forgiveness. Instead, however, of 
recovering, as it was expected, Mrs Craven took 
the fever, and died at Rome, This was a death- 
blow to poor Caroline’s hopes; and shortly after 
that, my father and mother returned to England, 
and I was taken from school; since which, t 
have never seen my friend or heard from her. 
I heard that Mr Craven did not intend to 
return to England, and eventually that he had 
settled at Florence; but the friendship between 
the families ceased at the death of Mra Craven ; 
and since then I have lost sight of my friend 
altogether.’ 

y cousin's narrative threw very little light 
on the points I wished to have elucidated— 
namely, Was the girl I had married to Lord 
Mortlake really dead? If she was not, what 
had become of her? At one time, I felt a 
strong inclination to proceed at once to Lord 
Mortlake, and open all amy mind to him, and 
seek in that direction 4 solution of the mystery ; 
but on consideration, I came to the conclusion 
that such a course was not advisable—that it 
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Mies Onslow’s brow darkened; she hesitated 
for a few seconds, and them replied: ‘Some 
length of time—nearly a year, I should think, 


Her mother died abroad; and when her father 


sent for her, she was too ill to travel.’ 


‘Did she remain in your establishment the 
whole of that time ?’ 


‘No; she was go ill, that at last we had to || 


take her to the seaside.’ 

‘What was the nature of her malady ?? 

“We did not quitd know.’ 

‘Did not the medical man give you some 
clue to her ailment?’ 

Miss Onslow gazed at me haughtily and 
defiantly, but she made no anawer. ‘Never 
mind,” I went on as blandly as I could, ‘I 
will ask you another question, which I am sure 
you will at once answer. Did you know that 
Caroline Craven was married?’ 

She stared, and grew very pale, but replied 
at once and most emphatically : ‘No, 

‘But Miss Craven must have told you she 
waa,’ 

*Girls who are in that situation,’ she answered 
quickly, ‘nlways say that; but there were no 
valid proofs’ 

“In that situation? What am I to under- 





was no concern of mine, and that I hed better | stand? 


let the matter rest. 
More than thirteen ycars had elapsed since 


the ceremony which forms the ground-work of 
this narrative took place at St John’s, Knuts- 
field, and in the interval I had been preferred 
to a charge in the district of Canterbury. It 
was while in residence’ here that I was induced 
to proceed further with the investigations 1 
have already described. In the-ancient city of 
Canterbury there resided a-maiden lady by the 
name of Onslow. She was moving in good 
society, and was considered a very kind, bene- 
volent lady. After a time, it came to my know- 
ledge that she had formerly kept a ladies’ 
school. On_ hearing this, my old curiosity re- 
turned, and I determined to call on Miss 
Onslow, and ascertain if she was the same 
person who had been preceptress to my cousin 
and Miss Craven. 

Miss Onslow proved to be a very stately old 
lady, Mahé tall aud very angular, with strong) 
marked features and dark piercing eyes, I too 
a dislike to her the first instant I set my eyes 
upon her; but that does not matter. I apolo- 
gused for my intrasion, and was received most 
gtaciously. 

‘I understand, I caid, ‘that you formerly 
kept an establishment for the education of 
young ladies ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied; ‘at York House, Bar- 


arin 
‘Just so. And am id ila, some 
thirteen years since, aye a ibe’ Rous 
Skeffington, now Lady Ootville 1 

She answered in the affirmative. 

‘You also had at the same time @ pupil 
ee i gente eer i 

girl, sir—a : 

the ssid with much vehemence i 

‘Possibly. But we will not discuas Miss 


Craven's 


after Mins Skafinngton Loe ¢ 


jlong did she remain 





‘I really do not see, sir, what right you have 
to cross-qiestion me in this manner,’ she said 
Hasgnely. 

‘Very true, madam ; I certainly have no right 
to question you; but it will be wise on your 
pert to answer, because I have good reasons for 
probing this matter to the bottom, and I would 
rather do it quictly than otherwisc.—Now tell 
me, I went on, ‘what am I to understand by 
the phrase “ in that situation ?”? 

‘She was about to become a mother,’ she 
answered doggedly. 

‘The girl being in thot situation, and aasert- 
ing that she was married, what steps did 
tals to uscertain if there was any truth in 
statement ?’ . 

‘None, She had no certificate; and we did 
not want to create a scandal by publishing the 
facte to the world.’ 

‘Did you make this known to her father?’ 

‘No. If the truth had got wind, even su 
posing the girl to bave really been marri 
it would have ruined ua.’ . 

‘True, You thought nothing about the girl 
or her future prospects; all that you did was 
to hush the matter up and pack her off to 
the seaside What was the name of the 
place you took her to?’ 

‘Sandgate, a emall watering-place in Kent,’ 

* And the child—what has become of it?’ 

‘It died o few months after ita birth.’ 

‘Of that you are certain 7’ 

‘Yes; of that I am certain.’ 

‘And the mother, ‘what became of her?’ 

‘She want to Florence to her father.’ 

‘Is ahe alive or dead 3’ : 

‘I cannot sey. I have heard nothing of her 
since she left us.’ 


he 
er 


iw 


I cannot r that I: was quite satisfied with | 
the lady's @ of answering my questions ; : 
st the toapa tama T felt that’ bad np oneoual 


grounds for questioning the. truth her state- "9 


mente; 00 I merely her, saying: that 
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she would oblige me if she would give me the 
addres of the person with whom Mrs Stanhope 
lodged, and also that of the medical practitioner 
who attended. She complied at once; and folding 
uP the paper, I was about to leave the room, 
when she interposed, and earnestly entreated me 
not to publish to the world her share in the 
matter. . 

‘At present, I said, ‘I have no intention of 
so doing; but I can make no promise. If the 
child ia really dead, as you state, no good purpose 
could be served by auch a course. Before, how- 
ever, I am satisfied. upon that point, I must have 
better evidence than that which I now possess ;’ 
and with that I bowed and left the room. 





THE ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN 
SPECIAL, 


THIRD PAPER. 


‘ConDENSE, young man, condense. If you want 
to get on in life, condense.’ These words were 
addressed to a young reporter by the vencrable 
Horace Greeley, in the writer’s hearing; and 
indeed the journal he established and conducted 
with honour and profit for so many years, was 
a happy illustration of his maxim. Nothing 
high or low was considered too unimportant 
| to find admission ; but the severe pencils of the 
night-editora assigned the item its proper space, 
Sometimes it happens that the ubiquitous special 
may ferret out something on his own sccount, 
by a strict promise of giving incident, but sup- 
pressing names or addresses. This ia called ‘ sen- 
| sation local’ work, and is received with great 
| caution by the editors, It is generally done by 
reporters who are on the extra staff of a journal, 
| or who eell their locals wherever they can find a 


| full brain and a needy pocket. 
' was the vivid description of a Fenian plot to 
, burn Mr Ashbury’s yacht the Cambria as she 
~ day off Gowanus 3.or the still more startling 
. one entitled ‘Barnacle Bill,’ which appeared eimul- 


Post, if the writer's memory serves him. In 
- this thrilling and minutely circumstantial narra- 
tive, it was roundly asserted that the loss of so 
many steamships near Cape Race was due to 
the presence of wreckers, who decoyed veasels 
with false lights. 
8a great u furor did this create at the time, 
{ that telegraphic communications were exchanged 
j between the governments of Washington and 
Newfoundland, with the resnlt that oa British 
; Man-of-war was despaiched to the bleak pro- 
; montory of Cape Race on a fool's errand. 
| _ But far more serious for the le of New 
' York was the one which the Hera wantonly 
1 inflicted on a credulous public. A special 
' edition of the Herald one summer morning 
i informed ite readers that all the wild animals 
| in Central Park had broken loose, and were 
| tearing about the streeta. This was followed by 
& graphic description of a fight between Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, armed with @ revalver, and 
& rhinoceros; while other local celebrities had 
encounters with lions, tigers, and infuri- 
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| purchaser. Often as not, they are the result of a | craving which some respectable people have of . 
OF this class | seeing vice without becoming a victim. 


jerente a breeze, said the writer's friend as they 


tancously in the New York Sun and the Boston | forty, with a clean shaven face, good clothes, | 
hand a vrennien of jewellerv. A quiet, respect- i 
0! 
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ated elephants, At the end of four columns 
of minutely described horrors, it was announced 
that of course the article was a hoax, but 
that in consequence of the carelessness of the 
Park officials, such a thing might happen eat any 
time! 

The American's restless, impetuous disposition 
is proverbial. Scarcely any of the Herald's 

ers took the trouble to wade through those 
four columns, but rushing into street and café, 
informed their neighbours of the terrible tidings. 
Women who had ‘rusbands in the city were in 
agony for hours, and in many cases the most 
appalling and disastrous results came from this 
cruel hoax. Some idea of the widespread dismay 
and panic occasioned may be gathered from the 
fact that the writer’s mother, living in Bergen 
Point, twenty miles from the scene of the alleged 
outbreak, with the majestic Hudson between, 
had occasion to visit a neighbour. A large grey- 
hound came bounding along the street as she 
reached her friend’s house. One glance was | 
enough. With a shriek of terror, she fled, tripped, 
and fainted. 

Occasionally, ‘sensation locals’ are true in sub- 
stance and fact, though names and dates may. not | 
be given. A case of the kind came under the 
wriler’s notice. ‘Mr Blank, said a well-known ' 
Bohemian one evening, ‘would you like to know 
a burglar ?” i 

‘Rather an odd addition to one’s stock of | 
acquaintances, isn’t it?’ returned the writer. | 
‘ However, one may get something out of it, 

‘More, perhaps, than you think,’ returned his ; 
friend, as they walked towards ‘Harry Hills,’ | 
a sort of concert hall, within a stone’s-throw of | 
police Leadquartera, and the well-known resort 
of sporting-men, thieves, and abandoned char- 
actera The place, however, was well conducted ; - 
and indeed, the secret of its success lay in the 
fact that its proprietor pandered to that morbid | 


‘If half what this man says be true, it will | 


entered the hall. ‘There he ia at yonder table ;’ 
puinting to a short, squarely-built man of about : 


able-looking man in the main, and not at all 
a person that one would associate with midnight : 
crime, 

‘How are vou, Mr Kelly?’ cried the writer's | 
eo paren, addressing him carelessly. ‘This is 
my Triend, Mr Blank of the ——.’ 

Mr Kelly expressed his gratification at meeting | 
the writer, and invited him to drink at his 
expense. 

e reader may wonder at this frankness of 
manner towards one who was avowedly an exposer 
of crime. But the fact of the matter is that your 
criminal is as greedy of appearing in the public 

rint as any third or fourth rate exponent of the 

atic art. Their appetite for notoriety is 
insatiable. They long to pose as h even 
bough it may get their necks into a noose. It 
is this bombast and garrulous vanity which 
enable the police to pounce upon them 80 
readily, and then surprise the public with accounts 
of their own sagacity in following up a clue. 
Every trade hes its tricks, and the palice force 


SOME SINGULAR DELUSIONS. 


is no exception to the rule, At that time, Mr 
Kelly was not wanted for any particular ‘job,’ 
and he was consequently free and affable with 
everybody. 

‘Police!’ said Mr Kelly—‘ police! what are 
they good for?’ and he emptied his glass with 
an air of profound contempt. It need scarcely 
be said that some very carefully prepared remarks 
had been spoken in order to induce Mr Kelly to 
launch fo 

‘Why, 
police ¢ 


mtlemen,’ he continued, ‘what’s the 
for? Some poor “gonoff,” as hasn’t 
enough money to square ’em, gets “lagged” for 
maybe five or six “stretches ;” and the big uns 
don’t get touched. Police!’ he repeated again. 
‘There’s that job at -———’—-mentioning the name 
of a jeweller on Broadway—‘ why don’t they find 
out who done that? They say he must have 
stole the things himself. Rubbish! There’s that 
job on Long Island last week, and Staten Island 
the week before.’ 

"In fact, said the writer, ‘there are so man: 
burglaries committed now, that one would thin 
it was done by a regularly organised gang, as 
I believe has been hinted at in some of the 
papers,’ 

What would you think of the Burglar’ 
Company, Limited?’ he said with a merry 
twinkle in his eye—‘comic itlear, ain’t it 1— 
; with a paid-up capital of ten thousand dollars, 
| and burglars’ tools that would open any safe in 
| the United States !’ 

‘Splendid idea!’ said the writer, laughing. 
1 *I’ve a notion I’d write it up. 

‘Do!’ said Mr Kelly; ‘and send it to old 
Kelso {the chief of police]; you could make good 
reading out of it. You caine say there was 
one man as planned the whole thing, ond that 
the gung was so well organised, they set the 
police force at defiance, Pitch into old Kelso, 
and tell him he ain’t worth his salary. That nf 
make him as mad as a hatter, I reekon.—I 
' could put you upto a wrinkle or two, if I had 
‘a mind to; for I’ve known a heap of queer 
: characters, and they've given me away points 

that would make your hair stand on end.’ 

The writer shape himself deeply obliged 
to Mr Kelly; and a conversation ensued, which 
resulted in his inviting us to his house to see his 

, ‘old woman.’ 

' Hig old woman turned ont to be a very 

i hondsome blonde of some eight-and-twenty, who 

| immediately sent out for fried oysters and_ laid 
the table for supper. The house was well, if 

! not elaborately furnished. Mr Kelly announced 
that he would move the first of May, as he 
intended to take a ‘public? in the Ninth Ward, 

After a very pleasant evening, during which 
our host related a great many thrilling adven- 

‘ tures, as done by some acquaintances of his in 
the cracksman line, we took our departure. 

A month away. Burglaries ond house- 
breaking still continued in Long Island and 
Brooklyn to an alarming extent, baffling all 

' attempts of the police at detection. 
One Sunday afternoon, a policeman walking 
¢ either Third or the Sixth Avenue 
! Bavings-bank—the writer has forgotten which— 
heard a peculiar throbbing. He summoned 
assistance ; and found, on investigation, that the 
sounds came, not from the bank iteelf, but from 


the cellar of a house next door. Breaking i 
ney dead led ka ie hea Leora i ick 

ey found completely undermined and tun- 
nelled towards the bank vanlte, The cause of 
the strange noise was a amall steam-engine 
working at a preasure which threatened ‘every 
moment to burst the boiler. By the side of 
the engine lay one of the gang of burglars, 
intoxicated. @ engine wérked a drill which 
would in four hours more have penetrated to 
the vaults; and the robbers might have carried 
off with ease nearly a million of dollars. Had 
the man who was left in charge attended to 
his duty, and not allowed the boiler to get 
superheated, the success of the burglariqus opera- 
tions was assured. 

Mere chance—that fatal béte noire of the 
criminal—led to the detection and exposure of 
Mr Kelly’s Burglars’ Company, Limited. They 
had hired the house next the bank for a year 
paying the rent in advance, and announce 
that it would soon be opened as a first-class 
bakery and confection shop ! 

The result of the trial proved that there 
actually did exist an elaborate association of 
criminals, with a capital of six thousand dollars, 
represented by costly burglars’ toola of every 
description, r Kelly had told very nearly 
the truth, having two objects in view—the air- 
ing of his own vanity, and the indulgence of 
what is known in America as the game of Bluff 
ut the expense of the police force. It is more 
than probable that Mr Kelly found himeelf 
watched by the police more than was agreeable, 
as, knowing his antecedents and associates, they 
would not give him credit for remaining idle. 
It is a notorious fact that by telling the truth, he 
hoodwinked them completely, and had chance 
not thwarted his plans, they must have been 
completel sukeaseful 

Kelly is now, to the best of the writer's 
knowledge and belief, concentrating his genius 
on the severance of onkum strands or stone- 
breaking at Sing-Sing. 


SOME SINGULAR DELUSIONS, 


In Heywood’s History of Angele we find the 
following strange story : ‘A young hypochondriac 
had a strong imagination that he was dead, and 
did not only abstain from meat and drink, but 
importuned his parents that he might be carried 
to his grave, and buried before his flesh was quite 
putrefied. By the counsel of physicians, he was 
wrapped in a winding-sheet, laid upon a bier, 
and so carried on men’s shoulders towards the 
church, On the way, two or three pleasant 
fellows, hired for the purpose, meeting the 
procession, demanded whose body it was, Being 
told his name—“ Surely,” replied one, “the world 
is well rid of him; be was a man of a very bed 
and vicious life; and his friends have caus to 
rejoice thi.t he hath ended his days thus, rather 
than at the 1” Thereupon, the dead man 
rose on his bier, and told them they were wicked 
men to do him Ahat wrong ; and if he were alive 
again, he would ‘teach them to speak better of the 
dead. But they proceeding to defame him, and 
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to give him much more disgraceful, contemptuous | by reason of having been a dog himself in a 
language, he, not able to suffer it, leaped from | former state of existence.—Reversing the process 
the bier, and fell about their ears with such rage Mell brhagriehnagr i 8 al a aa or 

, , a had 
and fury, that he ceased not buffeting them until been changed ‘site horse msds himeelf « tall 


quite wearied; and by the violent agitation of] 33+ of the frayed ends of a rope, donned harn 

the humours, his body being altered, he returned | and attached Thimeelf to a ae made ont of 
to his right mind; and being brought home| an old soap-box, and busied himself in dragging 
and refreshed with wholesome diet, within a few| it about all day. He then carefully locked % 
days recovered both his health and his under-| up with the carta of the establishment at night, 


aeneing ' and pelloped off to a field, like a horse released 
In Hone’s Year Book we read of a farmer at 


from his labours, Like a steed of high-mettle, 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, who died in 1721, but | he never passed a wheelbarrow without shying 
was not buried till 1751, thirty years afterwards. 


at it.—A still more extraordinary freak of the 
This delay in the interment arose from a singular | imagination was displayed by a Frenchman, mad 
delusion under which the farmer in the latter | for the loas of his beloved wife. He was found 
years of his life had laboured. In making his 


standing in a large flower-pot, intent upon refresh- 
will he bequeathed his estate, worth four hundred | ing himself with the contents of a watering-pot, 
nmds a year, to his two brothers, and, if they 


po’ and informed his astonished friends that his wife 
should die, to his nephew, to be enjoyed by them | had carried away a portion of his soul, leaving 
for thirty years, at the expiration of which time 


him only sufficient for a plant; he had conse- 
he expected to return to life, when the estate} quently been transformed into cypress, as they 
‘was to revert to him. He ordered, therefore, that, 


saw; and all he had to ask them was to lose no 
after hia death, nnd with a view to his reappear-| time in transplanting him in the cemetery 
ance at the end of the thirty years, his coffin | grounds, 
should not be put in the earth, but affixed on a Not a few would-be sons-in-law of the Queen 
beam in his barn, locke, and the key dropped } of England have had to be contented with appear- 
through a hole into the coffin, that he might | ing in court instead of a¢ court; a fate that befell 
unlock it from the inside and let himself out!}an aspirant for Her Majesty's own hand. In a 
He was allowed four days’ grace beyond the time | case tried at Chicago, it waa shown that James 
limited, and still refusing to present himself, his| Love of that city was under the belief that 
remains were committed to mother earth. Queen Victoria, with the Emperor Napoleon and 

Overwhelmed by the horrora he witnessed in | his consort Eugenie, visited Chicago after the 
the unhappy time when great, fire there, and took up their quarters at the 

ith ' boarding-house in which Love was living, Seeing 
bearer sesh aronken sa tenis the Queen of England daily, he grew to adore 
And plundered and murdered his people, her; and she in return worshipped him. Mr 
Dancing on graves, Dismeli favoured the match, and the English 
people approved it—But J. C. Knickerbocker 
also fell in love with the august lady, and so 
managed matters that Mr Love was debarred her 
presence. Nay, more. When Mr Love went for a 
marriage license, the clerk, on seeing the lady 
concerned was ‘Victoria Guelph, Queen of Eng- 
land,’ refused to grant him the license ; and before 
long, Mr Love had to appear in court to vindicate 
his competency to manage his affairs, The ill- 
used man drew a touching picture of his devotion 
to the Queen, and of her unalterable affection for 
him. He averred that his diabolical foes had 
drugeed his Indy-love; and that a third candi- 
dute for her hand, named Cassel, had even 
threntened her life with a hatchet, but failed to 
shake her resulution. He had appealed to the 
British people to rescue their sovereign; but 
they had unaccountably made no eign; and he 
implored the court to subpoena the object of his 
affections, who had, cineulaely enough, neglected 
to appear and corroborate his atory. 

For o man to be bewitched by a woman, is 
common ; that he should like it, is common too ; 
such being the case, one can hardly comprehend 
a mean complaining of being bewitched by his 
wife, but that was the grievance with an Iowa 
farmer. Not that his trouble ended there: for 
man named Viory, notable for stopping and | his neighbours bewitched his pigs, or so he anid ; 
ais to every dog he met in the streets ; not! while the princess of witches, in the guise of the 
out of an irrepressible affection fur the friend | hired girl, set her cae | subjects to call him 
of man, but as an act of condescension towards | foul names, gibe at him, and prick him with pina 
& subject. Sane enough to all appearance, Viory | In vain would he cover himself with blankets; 
elaimed to be the monarch of the canine race, his howling tormentors quickly pulled them off 











a famous Paris watchmaker became persuaded 
that he had lost his licad on the scatfold, and 
that it had been put on a heap with those of 
many other victima of revolutionary ‘justice ;’ 
but that the judges, growing merciful somewhat 
Inte, had ordered the severed hearts to be reunited 
to their respective bodies, and by a mistake on 
the part of the officer concerned in executing 
the novel decree, another man’s head had been 
placed upon his shoulders, whereby he had ex- 
changed an oxcellent set of teeth for a very 
indifferent one. He was thought mad enough 
to be confined in the Bicttre, and there he might 
have remained to the end of his days, but for 
a lucky reparteo made to him when le defended 
the possibility of St Denis walking with hia head 
betweon his hands and continually kissing it, 
‘What a fool you must be to believe auch a atory,’ 
exclaimed a sceptical listener. ‘How could St 
Denis kias his own head ; waa it with his heels?’ 
The riddle was so unanswerable, that the madman 
gave it up, and henceforth troubled himself about 
nobody’s head, not even his own, and before 
long was sane enough to resume his old place 
in the workd 

Not very long since, there died in Paris a 
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Onis ern THE FUTURE OF ROAD-TRAVELLING. 


again; they hunted him out of e eunni at the nearest window-panes; until their faith 
devised hi ing-place ; and he dared. core ae and patience were sewer b ike therein, 
‘Yes’ or ‘No, in answer to a question, kno not only swords and crosses, Dut deaths-h 
they would not rest, or let him rest until he soldiera, nuns, cannon, and war-shipa. A mead 
eaten his own words. Genevan journalist sct the ap ces down #6 

Many a delusion has been aired in the Agony }a kind of hypnotism, caused by long gazing on 
columns of the London newspapers, but never ate window-panes burned by the sunshine ; 
a more pitiable one than the following : but believing Badeners looked upon them as 
omens of trouble to Fatherland; and sanguine 
Alsatians held them to be happy prognostics 
of the swift-coming revanche. Of course, nothing 
came of it all; the hallucination passed away ; 
teaching its victims that seeing is not alwa 
believing, for when the mind goes wrong, the 
eye is not to be trusted. 








*Murper !~Whereas, in comeqnence of evi- 
dence in my possession concerning divers murders, 
or suspected murders, commit in times past, 
I am under the painful apprehension that the 
peak eg possible motives exist in certain quar- 
ters for destroying my life; and whereas I have 
good reason to suspect that drugs have been 
given to me at different times since July last, 


and in poem years, and that I am now in THE FUTURE OF ROAD-TRAVELLING. 


danger of being stricken down by poison, violence, 
or disease artificially created; and whereas I | Wrur the time ever come when the main roads of 
the country will be once more used as they were 


have Paha eee é ie peaingralrers and 
nervous irritability, with muscu twitchin i , " . ‘ canine: ’ 
Spnlngs ft Sa ait of So ng [2 Tomb eae ecole 
of the chest Thereby offer an arnuity of Fifty | Wud have been answered immediately, positively, 
Pounds during my life—with full pardon, so far | “4 perhaps impatiently, in the negative. To-day, 
as I may be able to secure it—to any person, | We shall endeavour to show, there is consider. 
who, reengnising me from having been concerned | able probability of those roads being again put, if 
in administering to me any noxious drug or | not exclusively, at least to a very large extent, to 
poison, shall furnish such evidence as will prove | the use for which they were originally intended, 
a murderous intention on the instigators of this | Of course, the railways are supposed to have 
completely monopolised the long-distance travel- 
ling. No one who wanted to go, say, into Yorkshire 


crime.’ 
It is a shade pleasanter, perhaps, to fancy some- 
or Scotland, from London, would have thought, 
half-a-dozen years ago, of adopting any other 


body has designs upon your life, than to imagine 
means of locomotion than that supplied at Euston 


that you have yourself killed somebody ; as was 
the case with an American cngine-driver who 
plied for a three months ‘lay-off,’ on the plea 
3 and King’s Cross. Coaches and stage-wagons are 
practically extinct ; for the expensive amusement 
which is now known as ‘coaching’ is useless to 


that he was ‘killing too many men on his run,’ 

eecnene: himself of a wholesale manslaughter, of 
the bond fide traveller; and they ere few indeed 
who can derive much real pleasuro from a steady 


which he was quite guiltless, For some occult 

reason, American engine-drivers would seem to be 
hundred-mile walk along one of our trunk-roads, 
though o saunter through the bylancs is no doubt 


subject to dangerous hallucinations. One had to 
be relegated to other duties Lecause he wus con- 
a different thing. 
But matters have changed very greatly during 


stantly supe his train for non-existent obstruc- 
the past half-dozen years, and are destined, we 


tions on the track, or pulling up in the belief 
that very palpable bridges had gone altogether. 

firmly believe, to change still more remarkably 
during the years immediately before us. There 


Another was always on the look-out for a black 
are now numbers of men in London who, if 


horse, which he averrel was in the nightly habit 

of jumping on the line just ahead of him, and 

leading him in a race of several miles ; and when, 

in his anxiety to overtake the phantom stecd, 
they wanted to visit Yorkshire, or even Scotland, 
would eschew the iron-road, and take to the 
Macadam, mounted, not on horse-flesh, but on 
steel, and deriving from their own muscular legs 


he ran through a stopping station at the rate 
the force required for travelling at the rate of 


of fifty miles an hour, it was thought desirable 

to give him a rest.—No masterless harse troubled 
eighty or a hundred or even more miles per diem. 
But although the once rare bicycle has now 


the eye and mind of an old driver on the Central 

Illinois Railway; his phantom took the shape 
penetrated to every hamlet, and has conquered 
the once powerful prejudice against it, we are 


of on Indian warrior mounted on a white horse, 
careering along the prairie beside the track, 
and racing with the train, unheedful of the fire- 
man’s lumps of coal, and the shots from the 
revolver of the imaginative driver. 

That the fireman should be infected with hi» | well aware that ¢ can never effect the revolution 
mate’s delusion was nothing wonderful. Madness |in travelling of which we spoke in our first 
of this sort is very catching, or where would the | sentence. ‘Cyelista’ are increasing at a wonder- 
reputation of Lourdes be? Some imaginative | fully rapid rate; and we are persuaded that the 

takings 6° the railway Companics must be cone 
siderably leas than they would be if bicycles were 
unknown, But it is of course only the young and 
vigorous male portion of the community, who can 
utilise it for lop.z-distance travelling. 


individual saw, or fancied he saw, the window- 
i of the houses in Rustadt suddenly em- 

It is to the tricycle, in nome of the man; 
forms it is now asuming, that we look as 





lazoned with crosses, sworda, and other signifi- 
cant emblems; and soon the natives of Baden, 
Rhenish Bavaria, Alsace, and Lorraine thought 
of little else but the strange signs and tokens, 
and left their work undone, to gaze for hours 
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travelling-carriage of the future. Within a v 
short time it has come extensively into use ; an 
as it is available for ladies as weil as gentlemen, 
and is safe and steady for old as well as young, 
while the clergyman and doctor can use it without 
that sacrifice of dignity which is supposed to be 
involved in the use of the bicycle, it will be seen 
that the tricycle appeals to a very wide constitu- 
ency ind It is impossible to say how many 
of these useful machines are already in use, and 
it is equally impossible for the candid critic to 
affirm which of the countless patterns in vogue 
is the best. It is enough to say that a person of 
average strength can with practice prope himself 
(or herself) over ordinary roads at the rate of 
six, eivht, or even ten miles per hour, without 
any extraordinary exertion or fatigue; while 
if two club together and sit side by side on 
‘sociable,’ the iabour is considerably diminished. 
What pleasanter mode of spending a holiday 
can there be than for a inan to take his 
wife through the country in this fashion? The 
luggage is strapped behind; you start at what 
hour you please, tuking whatever route you 

fer; you halt when and where it suits ou, and 

ve no trouble with your horse when the day’s 
journey is done. The travelling costa you nothing, 
unless it be a few pence for turnpikes. You save 
your railway fare; and you see more of the 
country than you could possibly do in on 
other way; while the moderate exercise—which 

ou need never permit to become irksome—will 

to you a thousand times more good than lounging 
on the sands or rushing over the continent. 

Still, we admit, we have not proved our point. 
The question is, whether these mores of loco- 
motion will ever supplant in any large degree 
our present method. We acknowledge that so 
Jong as any physical Inbour whatever haa to be 
performed in the propulsion of tricycles, they 
will not come into universal use. Let us not 
forget, however, that in many districts where 
railway accommodation is nit or defective, they 
are used very extensively for business as well 
as pleasure, Postmen and doctors espevintly, 
have taken readily to this methud of locomotion. 
But inventions are in Progra and have indeed 
been already perfected, which promise to take 
the tricycle out of tho category of velocipedes 
or foot-worked machines, and give it a fur greater 
valuc and importance, 

It is well known that one of the first uses 
that M. Fauro made of his new discoveries rela- 
ting to the storage of electricity was to propel 
a tricycle, and the specd he then obtained was 
ten miles per hour; and in this connection it 
appears as though the French, who were the 
first to jntrodace the modern Ddieycle about 
fourteen years ago, will be the first to manu- 
facture its direct descendant through a clearl 
traceable evolution, the Electric Tricycle. With 
auch a machine, supposing that the coat of pro- 
ducing the power be not prohibitive, we 
can foresee the day when the family party will 
jouraey down to Brighton on o fine afternoon 
ry instead of rail; when the splendid main 
roads of our country will again be thronged with 
travellers moving elong easily, safely, and inex- 
pensively, not in swaying coaches, but in smoothly 
Tolling tricyclea; when the old Red Lion an 
|} Blue , deserted these last forty years, will 





and busy; and when the 1 
end bylanes will be explo 
will never want to catch a 


in become 
resided illages 
by tourists w 
train. 


INSECTS ON THE SURFACE OF ORANGES, 


When a dich of oranges is seen on the table for 
dessert, the fact is hardly realised that in all 
probability their surface is the habitat of an insect 
of the Coccus family. This tiny creature is found 
on the orange skin in every stage of transforma- 
tion, from the egg to the perfect. insect, during the 
winter months, instead of remaining dormant in 
the cold weather, as is the case with most of the 
insect tribe. It would hardly be possible to find a 
St Michael’s or Tangerine orange that had not 
hundreds of these little creatures in various stages 
of development on their surface. Lemons, too, are 
frequently covered. Upon inspection, the skin of 
an orange will be found to be dotted over with 
brownish scarlet spots of various sizes, These 
specks can be easily removed by o needle; and 
when placed under a microscope, an interesting 
scene is presented, consisting of a | number of 
eas which are oval white bodies, standing on end, 
like little bags of flour, some of the inhabitants of ; 
which may very probably be seen in process of 
emerging from the opened end of the ege. The 
female insect upon leaving the egg has six legs, 
two long heir-like appendages, and no wings; it 
thrusts a sucker into the orange in order to obtain 
nourishment, and never moves again, passin 
through the various stages of development unti 
it lays its eggs and dies, In the case of the male 
insect, the chrysalis after a short period opens and 
the insect flies off. The male is supplied with 
wings twice the length of ita bodv, and each of 
the legs has a hook-like projection, It has four } 
eyes and two antenne, and is so tiny that it 
cannot be seen when flying. i 

From some parts of Spain, oranges come to us ; 
having their rind covered with a corcus of quite a ; 
different type. The surface of oranges, indeed, 
affords the possessor of a microscope an infinite 
aravunt of interest and amusement. 


THE MIRK. 


Whew snaw lay deep upon the brae, 

Or drifted owre the lancsome moor, 
A waste around the cottace door 

Where ance the bloom o° heather Iny, 

Tho bairnies, tired o’ laugh an’ play, 
Would singin’ gang to sleep at night ; 
While in the pane I’d place a light 
To guide the wanderer aright, 

That in the mizk might lose his way. 


Now thirty years bn’e fled this day, 

Since last I heard the bairnies’ sanz, 

Yet every Lush where birds are thrang 
Brings back again the simple lar, 
That never mair will cheer the brae ; 

For on my hame there fell a blight— 

My bonnie singers a took flight : 

O shine on me, Thou Bencon-light, 
Leat in the mirk I Jose my way! 

Saran Morn Roxerrsox. 
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\ idea of getting his sons appointed to some depart- 
| GOING FORTH TO LABOUR. ment of the Civil Service, it would bave been a 
| A FEELING of pity, mixed with contempt, is] paltry affair after all. The Civil Service means 
i provoked on sceing a family moving in a respect- | continuous daily toil through life, with a moderate 
: able position in which, through some species of | aubsistence, and a round of duties which almost 
pride or indifference, sons are brought up to} amounts toa crushing out of all mental aalioncy. 
do nothing. The father, a good enough manj| Hope is Icft behind. With good health, and 
in his way, has not the vigour of character to! good behaviour, there is no doubt a prospect 
see the folly of which he is guilty. He has|of employment until old age, with a small 
perhaps an idea of the youngsters getting some | retiring pension, but all chance of improvement 
sort of position in the Civil Service; Lut for| of circumstances on a scalo worth speaking of 
want of ability, and assiduity in learning, that | hes to be laid aside. The father who gets his 
: proves hopeless, and comes to nothing. Then|son established in the Civil Service, has con- 
he has a notion of the Army, which used to be | demned him to life-long drudgery and obscurity, 
the general refuge for the genteel destitute ; but | and that is hardly to be deemed a matter of 
matters in that respect are also now so hemmed | kindly gratulation. A youth should, if possible, 
in with regulations and restrictions, that it, too, | be floated off on a career in which his capacities 
proves abortive. It is altogether an awkward | will lave scope for development in enterprise. 
case. There are the young fellows growing up.| Without progressive incitements corresponding 
They are beginning to show symptoms of a| to faculties and opportunities, life is apt to be 
moustache. Costly fancies are demonstrated in| but a cheerless monotony. Perhaps, from the 
the way of dress. Tailors’, bootsnakers’, and | eagerness with which the Civil Service is sought 
jewellers’ bills are becoming unpleasantly nume- | after, this dull routine of existence commends 
rous and oppressive. Papa is perplexed, and at] itself to vost masses of young men who are dis- 
his wits’ end, It is a bad look-out, inclined to self-reliant exertion. If s0, we leave 
The man has obviously behaved foolishly.) them to enjoy whnt they appreciate, and turn 
" If he has got into a mess, it is his own blame,| our attention to those phases of society more 
and he must take the consequences. Why did} likely to be roused to an independent exercise 
he not bring up his family with the belief that | of brains and sinews, 
‘ in the ordinary course of things, according to| It is an instructive fact, that those who affect to 
the destiny of nature, they must Go Forth to| consider themselves as belonging to the higher 
Labour—not sham labour, like that pictured by | clusses of society, are by bad up-bringing excluded 
fashionable frivolity, but downright work—some- | from the pursuits which have made England the 
thing which will help on the general business | most wealthy and powerful nation in the world. 
. of the world, and produce a reasonably fair liveli- | Riches are not obtainable by putting on a fine 
: hood? This is a question which the man cannot | appearance, or by talk, or by the pretensions of 
or will not answer. It was a hateful false pride | dreamera, but by Going Forth to Labour, and 
that was at the bottom of his stupidity. He| pursuing that Labour with all reasonable diligence, 
belonged to a condition of society in which an| The cost®y education given to youth, often in 
industrial career in commerce or the useful arts | iteelf isa bar to advancement in life. As a con- 
is looked down upon ; and to avoid that, all risks | sequence, the wealthier classes are in the main 
are to be run, even to the extent of pinching | recruited from the ranks. For the most part, they 
poverty, and @ resort to shabby contrivances| began as pool’ boys who, fearing no imaginary 
for a livelihood. humiliation, and embracing every opportunity of 
Suppose the man had succeeded in his primary | advancement ‘justified by honour, at length 
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attained to the distinction and ease of circum- 


stances which they are now seen to enjoy. We 
may be quite certain that the wealthy men we 
see and hear of have not made their way by 
street-lounging, by attending steeplechases, or by 
equandering their time in Club rooms under the 
inspiration of nips of brandy and cigars. 

Of late, we are happy to say, the so-called 
higher classes have shown symptoms of turning 
over a new leaf. Feeling as if they were about 
to be left in the lurch, a number of them have 
resolved to send their sons Forth to Labour in 
fields which lie invitingly open for their mental 
and bodily capacities, As better than any 
moralising, we propose, in illustration, to tell 
a story of real life, which we condense from 
@ natrative recently published.* An English 
gentleman, whom, for brevity’a eake, we may 
call the Captain, living in good circumstances, 
with a wife, three sons, and a daughter, was 
suddenly brought into difficulties by certain 
pecuniary losses. He resolved to make a personal 
sacrifice for the sake of his boya; and in this, 
his wife and daughter cheerfully concurred, The 
Colonies offered an opening for enterprise, and 
the part he selected was the neighbourhood of 
Winnipeg, in Manitoba. This newly opened-up 
district has been much spoken about recently. 
It is situated near the south end of Lake Winni- 
peg, and west of Lake Superior, in Canada, and 
noted for ita general fertility. Had we been to 
make 4 choice, we would, for the enke of a gene- 
rally agreeable climate, have eclected New Zealand, 
or some part of Australia; but to many persons, 
such would be objectionable, owing to the long 
voyage and distance from England. Canada is 
comparatively near home, and can be so easily 
reached by steamboat, as to be decmed preferable 
by « large number of emigranta, It was so, on 
the present occasion. 

Some -time before setting out, the Captain 
submitted his sons to an agricultural training, so 
that, on arrival in the colony, they took kindly to 
a routine of rough work in the fields, Qoing by 
way of the St Lawrence and Toronto, the family 
reached Winnipeg in twenty-two daya, including 
stoppages. They found Winnipeg a busy and 
thriving town, rapidly rising into importance, 
with establishments for the sale of every kind of 
farming implement; also for the sale of horses, 
draught oxen, milk cows, and other animala. 
Likewise shops of different kinds, for articles 
native and imported, Hotels large and nume- 
Tous. 

The Captain had bargained for a lease of a 
settlement including a dwelling-honse, a garden, 
and some land in crop. The whole was a down- 
right imposition, The dwelling-honse was little 
better than a dilapidated shed, with the rain 
pouring through the roof. There was no garden ; 





* A Year in Manitoba, 1880-1881, being the Ewpertence 
lg Officer in settling his Son. W.& B. Cham- 
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and ten acres alleged to be in tillage, were upwards 
of a mile off, through swamps waist deep. Certain 
so-called stables and cattle-sheds, were simply 
roofless piles of manure and rubbish. So much 
for entering into a contract for housea and lands 
without seeing them. It was too late to repine, 
or to think of going back. The Captain, with 
his sons, set a stout heart to the business, and 
did their best to get things into order. 

Tt was rather late in the season—the beginning 
of June, 1880 ; but this family of Crusces managed, 
by dint of hard work, to cultivate some land near 
their dwelling, sufficient to insure the prospect 
of a tolerable harvest. A good deal of carpentry 
in a rough way was also effected ; wooden fences 
were set up, and the dwelling-house underwent 
a thorough repair. There was now an air of 
comfort, where there had been formerly nothing 
but misery. The writer of the narrative says: 
‘For forty dollara (eight pounds) I purchased a 
cow and calf of a neighbour; and within seven 
weeks of leaving England, we had es good cream 
and butter on our table as in Devonshire 
itself, Poultry, pigs, &. soon followed.’ Not 
caring for delicacies, which could be procured 
only from Winnipeg, ten miles off, the family 
had for diet, bacon, salted pork, eggs, salads, 
vegetables, pastry, and home-made bread, all 
which were sufficiently nutritive. Domestic | 
work, we presume, was done by the ladies, for 
we hear nothing of hired assistants, 

The etruggle was hard, but contained the 
clements of succesa, Horses, a serviceable wagon, | 
& mowing-machine, and other implements of | 
husbandry, were purchased, and put to a good 
use, The worst thing to contend against were 
the roads, which in wet weather were in a fright- 
ful condition. Every hardship, bad roads and all, 
was philosophically surmounted. Fortunately, 
there was near at hand a vast stretch of prairie, 
yiekling wonderfully high and thick grass of 
excellent quality ; of this, a large quantity was 
cut and winnowed, forming a useful stock for sale, 
and also for winter use. The boys took to the 
work of hay-making, as well as everything else, 
with much alacrity, The Captain tells us, for the 
encouragement of others, ‘that wholly unaided, his 
three boye—the eldest under twenty—managed 
to plough and crop sixty acres in the short period 
of six weeks—the work, too, being well done !? 

There acem to be two heavy drawlacks against 
Manitoba, which are touched upon lightly. The 
first is the comparatively short summer, with 
its great heat, and swarms of black flies and 
mosquitoes, which there secms no way of extir- 
pating. The second drawback is the long winter, 
with its intense frost, sometimes sinkiny to filty 
degrees below zero, and which would be wholly 
unendurable but for the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere. When the wind blows during this 
frosty seagon, no one dares to encounter it unless 
wrapped up in sking and furs, Driving home 
from Winnipeg the day before Christma, it 

















oarmiay* 
seemed almost too cold for any one to survive 
it. ‘My nose and cheeks,’ says the Captain, ‘were 
frozen on two different occasions during the day, 
leaving very sore evidences thereof for some while 
afterwards; and it was imperative every now 
and then to get down and run alongside for a 
considerable distance, to maintain circulation at 
all... Of course, it becomes, under any cir- 
cumstances, a question of more or less clothing ; 
coats of skins—the dress of primitive man—best 
meeting the necessities of the case. For these, 
| bears, beavers, wolves, racoons, skunks, and every 
variety of furred animal, are freely drawn upon ; 
but especially and chiefly the buffalo supplies 
his hide for the comfort of those who have now 
; nearly exterminated him from those prairie-wilds 
where but lately he was wont to reign supreme 
in herds of countless thousands,’ 

With all its drawbacks, the Captain was favour- 
1 ably impressed with Manitoha for the special 
object he had in view, namely, that of settling 
his sons, [Ee does not think it is a country suited 
for tenant-farmers of the ordinary class, or for 
persons coming out to take things easily. ‘One 
sees numbers vf young, smartly dressed fellows, 
ornate with gold chains, rings, and solitaires, with 
finely starched linen —fresh arrivals from England | 
~-luunging about the streets of Winnipeg ; and 
we wonder whether they have at all realised what 
farming in Manitoba means! It certainly means 
the greatest exertion to maintain even personal 
| cleanliness and common decency of attire; for 
the destruction of clothes is truly alarming, and 
nothing but the adoption of the “overall” duck 
suits of the country and high boots, can preserve 
a man who has to work from soon becoming, a8 
to his cluthing, a veritable scarecrow.’ Consider- 
ing how succes-fully his sons had taken to the 
rough mode of life pursued in the colony, the 
! Captain thinks that Manitoba is well adapted 
1 for a class of young men with guvod education 
{and fond of a country life and pursuits, provided 
they are indu-trioug and not likely to be daunted 
by trifle. This is exactly the class who are 
so numerous as to be a positive embarrassment 
to the country at home, and wlom many parents 
would be thankful to see comfortably and decently 
settled. 

The writer candidly tella us thet Manitoba 
: ig not the place for persons of settled habits 
; in middle life. For himself and his wife, he says : 
‘We should indeed be very sorry were we com- 
pelled to live here always.’ This is an important 
admission. Intending emigrants would need to 
consider the nature of the country they sclect. 
As a rule, capitalist emigrants in middle life, 
and who design to rely upon agriculture, cannot 
be advised to go to Manitoba, or indeed any raw 
districts in the north-west of America, We} 
should also doubt whether it is suited for se 
reception of the large number of artisans who 
have been flocking thither; though it appears 
there is a good opening for blacksmiths and such 
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handicrafts. It should be added, however, thab 
the improvement by means of railways will 
@peedily change the aspect of affairs, and afford 
openings for settlement hitherto unheard off 
We need not pursue the subjech Our object 
was to point out how a gentleman with his 
wife quitted home and country, making for the 
time many sacrifices, for the purpose of eatab- 
lishing their sons in a career adapted to their 
faculties, and which proved eminently successful, 
Tt was a noblo effort, and can only be spoken 
of with the heartiest approval. Jnstead of seeing 
their boys merged in the crowd of genteel idlers 
who have become a pest to society, they had 
the satisfaction of observing them Going Forth 
to Labour in a field every way worthy of their 
exertions, W. 0. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XIX.--REGINALD, IN HIS FRIENDSHIP 
YOR VAL STRANGE, BEGAN TO GROW DESPE- 
RATELY FEARFUL FOR HIM, 


Mr Rectvaip Joruy and his father walked 
together in Piccadilly. Even Captain Morris, the 
sometime lrureate of the West End, would have 
found but little in his favourite haunt to praise 
on such a morning, Mad and mist were ite 
prevailing characteristics ; the mud oceanic, the 
nist Scottish, and the general outlook profoundly 
melancholy, London ig the home of wonders, and 
amongst its store of marvels it is open to question 
whether there be one greater than the placid 
endurance of ita people. In Stamboul—which is 
the incapable official's earthly parulise—men bear 
anything. But in London, capital city of the 
land of the free, it iv singular that we make no 
rebellion against misrule. There was an Lrish- 
man once, who, being informed that for a score 
of yorrs the bailiff or land-eteward in a certain 
district had not been shot at, excused his country- 
men on the ground that what was everybody's 
business was noboily’s business. Perhaps the same 
proverb applies in other cases ; and anyhow, Picca- 
dilly lay in its usual spring-tide condition, 

In all minds, goul temper is not merely 
synchronous with boot-polish; but there are 
circumstances and conditions in which the one 
may disappear with the loss of the other, Mr 
Jolly, in spite of the weather, had turned out 
of his chambers in the Albany in a beaming 
condition. A passing hansom rolled up a sudden 
wave of mud; the wave overflowed Mr Jolly's 
varnished shoes and spotless gnitera; the cabman 
turned and grinned derisively ; a small boy, with 
that inhuman delight in misery which only small 
buys feel, dunced with joy on the muddy pave- 
ment at the sight; | the injured gentleman 
forgetting dignity in anger, made at the juvenile 
satirist with his cane. But the small boy, sur- 
rounding himself with a very halo of mud- 
splashes, danced behind a lamp-post, and from 
Pat place of vantage hurled forth satires too 
onderous—po it seemed—for infant tongue to 
wield ; and Mr Jolly could but shake his stick 
at him in impotent exesperation, Turning, in 
anger curiously disproportionate to the event, 
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+ and F don’t know where to go. ‘ slangs me horribly for overdoing it, and tells me 


ane over the river of mud and came to the | host, and J don’t know anybody but Val himself . 
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, worked underground, so to speak, travelling | then, you know,’ said Gilbert, as if deprecating 
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such as elderly gentlemen are subject to on like| Reginald took the letter from his outstretched 
occasions, the injured man faced his only son,| band. ‘Am I to read this?’ ' . 
and read on his andutiful countenance a smile| Gilbert nodded; and his companion taking 
of mirth, At that, with such reproach in his |down his eyeglass, opened the letter, and rea 
lance as may have stricken Brutus when dying|a line or two: ‘I am in the dullest hole I ever 
Jesar breathed ‘et tu,’ he walked in silence to a; got into in my life;' and so forth. At this he 
near cab-stand, and entering the first vehicle he | turned his eyes to the address from which the 
came to, gave the word for home. When Reginald | writer dated, and saw that this epistle had been 
would have entered with him, the aggrieved | forwarded from his father’s house. He gave a 
father voicelessly waved him back and drove | little gasp at that discovery, and partly to cover 
away alone. The aged-seeming youth stood upon |e momentary confusion, read on. When he had 
the kerbstone and watched the retreating cab. {read it through, he handed it back to Gilbert: 
His smile was half-glad, half-pensive, and he|‘Did you send the telegram?’ he inquired 
ave the small boy a penny. Then obscuring ; innocently. 
the remnant of his emotion with an eyeglass,| Gilbert's slow smile declared itsclf on his lips, 
behind which all passions faded to a stony | disappeared, shone out in his eyes, disappeared, | 
lare, he turned away, and felt a hand upon his; and beamed suddenly on every feature. He | 
shoulder. nodded twice or thrice, and responded, in the | 
*Hillo! How de du?’ from Reginald. phrase of the once-famous Muster Gerridge: ‘ 
* How de do?’ from Mr Gilbert, late yachting | ‘I believe you, my boy. I sent it. I did more. ' 
comrade of Val Strange’s. ‘Nice day.—Your|I went out of my way to oblige him. You sec, 
governor, wasn’t it, who drove away just now?| he asked me not to fail in making the telegram 
~—Thought so.—Which way are you going 7’ urgent enough to fetch him out of the place he’d | 
‘IT am a waif upon the human sea,’ responded | got into ; and so, thinking the first mightu’t seem | 
Reginald, winking behind his cyeglass with much | sufficiently particular, I sent a second ; and then ' 
dexterity. ‘I was going somewhere; but my ;—so that there shouldn't be any mistake about 
guide has Ieft me, and 1 am alone in London, | it—I sent another. Then he comes up to town, 





‘Come and lunch with a fellow at the Club~! he’s done with me for ever. It’s Talleyrand 
just across the roar.’ over again. Trop de zéle. You catch me ever | 
‘What fellow am I to lunch with ?? inquired | helping ung body, again, and tell me of it.’ 
Reginald. Vou don’t happen to know whom Strange | 
‘Come on,’ returned Gilbert; and Jed the way | was staying with, do you?’ asked Reginald. 
to a ford, or crossing, hy means of which they | ‘No,’ said Gilbert. ‘He omitted to name his | 


lub portale. in that part of the country.’ And Mr Gilbert, 

‘Thus, said Reyinald later on, waving his had he known the trnth, would rather bave ' 
hands vaguely at the well-furnished table, the! been shot than have vee Strange in this 
cheerful apartment, and the fire—‘Thus we pluck | manner.—‘Why dv you ask? Do you know 
sweetness from misfortune, and the grief of the !’em?? 
father becomea gladness to the son.’—Gilbert, | ‘Ye-os!’ said Reginald, again assuming his cye- 
who had seen the disaster to the elder Jolly, ! glass, and speaking in ao tone of anything ut 
smiled, and pushed the claret across the table.— | certainty. cf think I do? 
‘Strange is in town, I believe,’ anid Reginald, | ‘They must be a wooden lot,’ suid Gilbert, ‘to | 
amoment later, ‘Have you scen him ?? frighten Strange in that way. In the matter of | 

‘No,’ said Gilbert, a slow amile aguin wrenthing ! patient endurance of tiovedom: I’m a perfect | 
itself about his broad features. ‘Strange and 1! camel, and Val is the next man to me. I never 
ave at loggerheads.”’ When Gilbert smiled, there ‘knew anybody who could endure being bored 
wos this peculiarity about it, that the smile: better than Val, except myself of course. But ; 





unseen about his countenance, breaking out at, his own virtues, ‘I’m ao used to it, I enan't ' 
salient pointa, to disappear again and break out | remember not being bored ; everything's a bore 
again, now in a wreathing of the lips, now in) to me, and always was, and go, you sec, I’ve had 
a twinkle of the eye, until, having permeated | lots of practice.’ 
the whole mass of his mid-England features, it! —‘Ye-es, said Reginald again. ‘Must have had! 
burst forth all over in a kind of triumph, | He was both humiliated and indignant ; but by | 
‘At loggerheads?? said Reginald, fixing his‘ dint of much self-control, he disguised his feelings, 
eyeglass in order to reproach him, ‘Why, I/and turning the conversation to other matters, | 
ought you two were the Damon and Pythias sat on for an hour, and then took leave. He 
of the modern world. And who ever heard of; 
anybody quarrelling with Val Strange 2? this curious affair of Strange’s. If it were true 
never quarrelled with him,’ said Gilbert, ! that Val had found things dull at the Grange, 
with his amile in ambush in his eyes. © never | it was certain that he had borne the infliction in | 
row with anybody. Not on principle, because /a marvellously cheerful manner on the whole. 
1 think a fellow ought to assert himself at times ;/ Dull? He had been the life of the house—the | 
but because I haven't energy. Tho fact is, he} very centre of all peoples enjoyment. Once or ; 
quarrelled with me.’ twice there might have been a preoccupied and 
‘What about?’ inquired the other. even a dreary look i aig his face—Reginald 
id Gane I have the letter in me Reap rad Pecre sia t—but A had always realy | 
said Gi! ulling out some loose *Yes;| from his momentary quiet into a vi ver of | 
here it in ee good spirita, There was some inmall cayelary at 


was cager to be alone, that he might puzzle out 
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Oly ren 
the bottom of the matter, and the younger Jolly 
wes one of those People to whom mystery is 
thing unendurable. ere was a fair share of 
mother-wit hidden in that prematurely bald head 
of his, and as he sat in deep bepuzzlement over 
the whole matter, some uncertain gleams of light 
began to dawn. It was evident that Strange 
must have been intensely eager to get away, 
before he would have written such a letter to 
Gilbert. It was equally evident that the reason 
he gave was not the true one. It was plain, also, 
that when the telegram arrived which should have 
been his excuse for leaving, he had changed his 
mind, and did not want to go. The complete pre- 
tence of the excuse was proved by his immediate 
return when ot last the third telegram hud forced 
him away. This, then, was clear—that, at the 
Grange, at the time of Val’s stay, there was some 
unusual attraction and some equally unusual 
repulsion. Reginald cudgelled Tis brains to 
remember whether anybody who might have 
been disagreeable to Strange had left the house 
between the writing of the letter and the receipt 
of the telegram. No. There was nobody leaving 
at that time, Had anybody arrived who brought 
8 new attraction to the place, and made him eayer 
' to return? No. Then the attraction and the 
repulsion existed there together. How? 
| When the present writer was very young 
. indeed, he was in love, in a quite hopeless manner, 
i with a lady whose years probably doubled his 
; own, The lady was perhaps two-and-twenty, 
| and is at this time elderly, and indeed a yrand- 
| mother, The present writer was permitted to 
| make one of a water-party, and to his uwn ecstatic 
| delight, was relegated to the boat in which the 
: object of his unspoken adoration sat with a 
| younger sister. It was a large boat; and there 
; Were several young men, who wore high collars, 
, and otherwise made open proclamation of achieved 
* manhoad, told off to it; but there were no other 
' ladies, One of the young men had the celestial 
i happiness to be the brother of my adored. Un- 

niindful of that splendid privilege, he called to 

the occupants of another boat, complaining of the 
| inequality of distribution, My hated rival, who 
| was two-and-thirty, turned upon him: ‘It’s all 
We have your sisters. Don’t ask 
any more ladies here !’—‘ Don’t ask any more 7’ 
queried the other. ‘Sisters?’ It was spoken 
with extreme disdain. ‘What do you think a 
fellow wants with his sisters at a picnic?’ This 
was my first lesson in a phase of nature which I 
have since studied with some care. It impressed 
me all the more because it waa uttered in respect 
to such a sister; and the moral I deduce from it 
and from my atter-studies is this: that, ns a rule, 
a brother is isnorant—is even ridiculously iyno- 
rant—of his sister's fuscinations for other people. 
He is prepared to admit the attractions of other 
men’s sistera—they appeal to him: he is not alio- 
gether amazed—though perhaps amused—that a 
man should m or desire to marry his sister ; 
but if the future brother-in-law, in o flush of 
that foolish fever under which he labours, should 
chance to pour out his thoughts of his divinity, 
it eeems—confess it—a little ridiculous to the 
divinity’s brother. Those lambent orbs in which 


the soul is made visible for the first and last 
time in this world for you or me-——‘item,’ saith 
the brother, ‘a gray eye or so.’ Her sigh melts 
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not him, her glance commands him not, he 
will grin superior at your raptures; had it 
Susan now—your sister, he could have under- 
we . th k all th 
ny other man knowi at Reginald 

knew, and having but half his readiness of 
observation, would have jumped to the truth at 
once, It may be accepted as proof of consider- 
able keenness that he reached the truth at all 
It was a slow and doubtful procesa; but he 
mastered the problem at length, and was satisfied 
that his solution was the true one. It troubled 
him on many grounds. He had grown into a 
great liking for Gerard, and had long had the 
sincerest ‘friendship for Strange. And he himeelf 
was proud, and in respect to some matters, softity 
honourable. The British undergraduate has, 
you take him in the lump, fewer of the Christian 
virtues than you might wish to find in him; but 
some of the mere heathen virtues are an absolute 
art of him, and men who have them not, he 
despises, and from his soul abhora. Reginald, in 
his friendship for Val Strange, began to grow 
desperately fearful for him. It was remarkabl 
having once made wp his mind to the reason o} 
Val's astonishing behaviour in the matter of the 
telegrams, how true an allowanco of the impulses 
which gyided all three of the people involved, 
he was uble to make. He adjudged to Gerard, 
at once, the unsuspicious single-heartedness which 
belonged to him ; to Constance, the honour which 
baffted inclination ; and to Strange, the weakness 
which made his passion so dangerously strong. 
Ile resolved to watch, even to make opportunities 
for watching ; and if the result should confirm his 
thoughta,; to speak. 
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Tue Diary of Samuel Pepys, written between 
the years 1660 and 1669, is more or less familiar 
tu every reader ; but comparatively few are aware 
of the treasures contained in that unique col- 
lection, the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. 
A curions document is still extant, namely, 
that part of the will of Pepys which refers to 
the disposal of hia literary treasures. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of that will, the ‘new 
building’ in the second court of Magdalene 
College bears upon its cuter wall the motto and 
armorial bearings of Samuel Pepys, with the 
legend, Bibliotheca Pepysiana. 

Let us cross the threshold, reader, and ascend the 
staircase—always supposing we are accompanied 
ly the Master, or one of the Fellows of Magdalene: | 
fur not otherwise could Hercules himself obtain 
admittance into this literary garden of the Hes- 
perides. We have not far to go, only a few stone 
steps; and our conductor pauses before a quite 
ordinary-looking door, unlocks it, and behold we 
are in the Bibliotheca Pepysiann! It is quite 
a littl: room, as libraries go—fireproof, by the 
way—with three or four windows, whence we 
get a charming glimpse of sunny meadow-land 
und silveryy stream. The exquisitely polished 
floor reflects the ruddy glow of the firelight; 
the gloss fronts of the eleven mahogany book- 
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easea—Pepys’s own—shine again; and if a 
speck of dust is anywhere to be found in the 
whole room, it pertains to our own shoes, and 
in nowise to the Pepysian Library. Verily, 1 
believe that if the shade of old Pepys could 
come sauntering in some sunny afternoon, mar- 
ehalled, of course, by the indispensable—and 
most courteous—Fellow, it would do his heart 
good to sce the care that is taken of his collection. 
But, in a sort of sense, Pepys is always present 
there, for over the mantel-picce he beams forth 
from the canvas of Sir Gudfrey Kneller, in a 
voluminous periwig, ‘very noble, to use his own 
moat favourite term of eulogy. (A far finer por- 
trait of Pepys, however, by Sir Peter Lely, hangs 
in the Hall ot Magdalene.) 

As I have already had occasion to mention, 
the bookcases are Pepys’s own, They are of 
mahogany, handsomely carved, with handles 
attached at the sides, The doors are formed 
of small panes of glass, those in the lower divi- 
sions being made to lift up. The books are almost 
all arranged in double rows, the smaller in front 
of the larger, s0 that the lettering upon each book 
in both rows is clearly visible. ‘The advent of 
these bovkeases from the cabinct-maker, Mr 
Sympson, is mentioned in the Diary under date 
August 24, 1666. 

But perlaps the most interesting thing about 
this library is the fact that its three thousand 


volumes are all arranged upon the shelves exactly ; 


as Pepys left them. They were classified by him 
according to size, No. 1 being the smallest, and 
No. 3000 the largest. This arrangement is apt 
to be amusing, as, glancing round the shelves, we 
pereciye, say, a volume of the fiercest polemical 
theology flunked on one side by a collection of 
* Loose Plays,’ and on the other, maybe, by a book 
of ‘pithie and profitable riddles, right pleasaunt 
and delectable to the reader.’ All the books— 
with o few exceptions in morocco and vellum— 
are bound in Pepye’s regular livery of black and 
gold ; and wherever a volume happens to be in 
the least degree shorter than its neighbours, it 
ia clevated upon a small block of wood, painted 
exactly to resemble the binding, Suppose we 
unlock one of the cascs, and take out a folio 
volume bearing the simple lettering ‘Chesse Play.’ 
Upon the first board is inscribed, as on all the 
books, a device in gold—the two anchors of the | 
Admiralty, of which Mr Pepys was at one time 
Seerctary, crossed behind a shield, bearing a 
legend. This shield is surmounted by his crest. 
On the last board are his arms and motto. And 
ao, having examined the outside, we turn to the 
inside also, and find that this simple-looking volume 
is none other than ‘The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse, translated out of French and imprinted by 
W. Caxton ; fynnysshed the last day of March, the 
yer of our Lord God a thousand four hundred and 
lexiiij” This is said to be the first book printed | 
in England, The Pepysian Library is peculiarly 
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| pliments ; (4) Penny Godlinesses. 


and other early-English printed books. Among 
the most interesting are the ‘Polychronycon, 
1482, folio; ‘The Chronicles of Englond, emprinted 
by me W. Caxton in thabbey of Westmynstre by 
London the V day of Juyn the yere of thincar- 
nacion of our Lord God m.ccoc.u.xxx,’ folio; 
‘Thymage or Mirrour of the Worlde,’ 1481, folio ; 
‘The Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry or Knyghthode 
(one of the very rarest volumes from Gaxton’s 
press] ; tzanelated out of Frensshe into Engliashe 
ata Request of a Gentyl and Noble Esquyer by 
me W. Caxton’ It is supposed to have been 
printed in 1484. The first and second editions 
of the ‘Tales of Cauntyrburye,’ and ‘The Proffyt- 
able Boke for Mines Sovle, and right comfortable 
to the Body, and specyally in Adversite and 
Tribulacyon ; whiche Buke is called The Chas- 
tysing of Goddes Chyldren,’ are also printed by 

‘axton. 

Walking slowly round the shelves, our eye 
is very probably arrested by a small duodecimo 
volume bearing the interesting lettering ‘Old 
Novels’ We tuke it down; and find that it con- 
tains various curious pieces purchased separately, 
and afterwards bound up ac Bae na, ‘The 
Worthie Historie of the most Noble and Valyaunt 
Knight Plasidas, otherwise called Eustas, who was 
martyred for the Profession of Jesus Christ. 
Gathered in English verse by John Partridge 
in the yere of our Lord 1566 ;’ black-letter, and 
supposed to be unique. Evidently a novel for 
Sunday afternoons! The following piece of 
prose, also in black-letter, and also supposed to 
#2 unique, entitled ‘The Goodli History of the 
most Noble and Beautiful Ladye Lucres of Siene 
in Tuscan, and of her Lover Eurialua, very plea- 
sant and delectable to the Reader, MDLXVIL, Was 
possibly for week-day perusal, and approximates 
more elusely to the novel of modern times. 
Another of these ‘Old Novels’ is entitled, ‘The 
Mirror of Martyrs, or the Life and Death of that 
thrice valinnt Capitaine and most Godly Martyre 
Sir Jolin Oldcastle, Knight. Printed by V. S. for 
William Wood, 1601.’ 1 wish that some of our 
‘new novels’ were anything like such improving 
reading, Passing on, most of us will experience 
something of the delight of meeting an old friend 
when we come upon a quarto entitled, ‘A Parable 
of the Spider and the Flie: made by John Hey- 
wood : imprinted at London in Flete Strete, by 
Thomas Powell, 15562 There is another copy 
of this work in University Library. 

Four curious little duodecimo —volumes— 
printed for the most part in black-letter—con- 
taining from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
pages respectively, are entitled (1) Penny Merri- 
mente; (2) Penny Witticiams; (3) Penny Com- 
Here are a 
ew of the titles from one of the volumes: ‘The 
History of Friar Bacon,’ poctry; ‘The History of 
the Valyaunt London Apprentice Aurelius, written 
for the enconragement of Youth,’ prose; ‘A Brief 
Sum of Certain Wormwood Lectures : 


Which women used to sing and say 
Unto their husbands every day, 


tranelated ont of all languages into Billingagate 
Dialogue, by Matthew Parker, 1682, prose (Con- 
fuse not, O reader, this Matthew Parker with 
the venerable Archbishop of that name); ‘The 


ich in Caxton, Wynkyn de Wordes, Pynsons, | Delightful History of Dorastus and Fawnia,’ in 
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black-letter, is familiar to all students of Shaks-| is e folio containing nothing but letters—Henry 
peare as the work of the Winters Tale; | VIII's love-letters to Anne Bolcyn, very neatly 

The True Tryal of Understanding or Wit newly | copied, by an English traveller, in 1683, from 
their originala in the Vatican; a number of 


revi being a Booke of Excellent New Riddles,’ 
by S. M., 1687, Sand ; ‘Variety of Merry Riddles,’ | letters to and from the Earl of Leicester, the 
by Laurence Price, 1684; ‘The Book of Merry | Regent Murray, and other great men of the 

iddlea,’ 1685, black-letter, prose. In one of | sixteenth century, many of them in Spanish; 
which booka, by the way—I fancy in Price’s| more than one letter from Oliver Cromwell; 
book, but cannot be certain—I stumbled upon|a letter of Charles IL, dated from the Hagu 
my old nursery friend, ‘Two legs sat upon | shortly after the execution of his father; cen 
three legs, with one leg in his lap; in came | very many others, the exact particulars of which 
four legs, caught up one leg,’ &c. had never | have passed out of my memory. 

Two thick folios contain ‘The Original Libro 


imagined it so venerable, and shall look upon : 
de Cargos as to the Provision, Ammunition, &. of 


it in future with the greater reverence, 
And now let us turn to the five folio|the Provedor of the Spanish Armada’ They are 
written in Spanish, and have a hole pi 


volumes of Old Ballade, for which this library 
is chiefly famous, The first volume contains| through, for the purpose of hanging them up 
the following note in Pepya’s handwriting: ‘My | in the ship. 
collection of ballads, begun by Mr Selden, im-| Pepys appears to have been the first to collect 
provid by the addition of many pieces elder pire prints, &c. illustrative of the city of 
thereto in time; the whole continued to the} London; two deeply interesting folio volumes 
year 1700. The earlier ones are in black-letter |in the Pepysian Library are entirely filled with 
with pictures, and the later ones in white-letter | them. Mr Jackson, by the way, is known to have 
without pictures. They were classified and in- | added to this branch of the collection. I remem- 
dexed by their purchaser under the following | ber also with great pleasure a French fashion- 
heads: (1) Devotion and morality; (2) History book of the seventeenth century, infinitely more 
true and fabulous (would that I had Pepys's| interesting than the fnshion-books of modern 
eye for discovering the boundary-line between | days Cis @ biblia with a vengeance, these), in- 
these two extremes) ; @) Tragedy, namely, }asninch as each plate was the portrait of sume 
murdera, executions, judgments of God; (4){ celebrated man or woman. The costumea, very 
State and Times; (5) Love pleasant; (6) Love | interesting from the historical point of view, 
unfortunate; (7) Marriage, &c.; (8) Sea: love, | nevertheless struck me 4s peculiarly frightful 
allantry, and actions; (9) Drinking and good-j} and unmeaning, especially the ladies in riding- 
ellowship; (10) Humour, frolica ond mirth. | habits—long skirts, men’s doublets and periwigs— 
The greater number of these ballads are | ‘an odde sight, and a sight that did not | ooney 
familiar to most readers, for the Bibliotheca | me,’ as Pepys himself remarked in the art, 
Pepysiana was one of the chief sourevs from | upon mecting certain of the ‘Ladies of Honour 
' which Bishop Perey obtained his Religues of}e0 attired in the galleries at Whitehall,’ But 
Old English Romance Poetry, while very many | it was not sufficient for the maids of honour to 
of those omitted by Perey have been printed | array themselves in periwiys, the gentlemen 
by Evans in his collection of Old Bullads. At| must needs betake themselves to muffs. 
; the end of the fifth volume is a copy of the} And last, not least, we have to look through 
‘adjustment and settlement of the ancient) those four priceless folios of prints, sketches 
ballal warehouse, with the propriety and | and engravings, portraits for the most part of 
right of printing the sume, between William | celebrities fumons and forgotten. I remember 
Thackeray, John Millet, and Alexander Mill-| being struck with a dee aly thoughtful head of 
bourne in 1689.’ Spinuza, also a picture of Michel de Montuigne— 
Foremost amid the manuscript treasures, the | which, by the way, 1 have seen elsewhere—a 
six volumes of Pepys's own shorthand Diary are | dashing young cavalier, not an yet done sowi 
robubly to most people of the greatest interest. | the wild-onts which bore fruit in those wonderf\ 
he shorthand employed is that known by the | Essays. Sir Thomas Challoner, by Hollar—sus- 
aame of Shelton’s System, a copy of whose Tachy- | pected by Dr Dibdin to be a proof—is an exceed- 
graphy, with other works on aNsrthand: is to le |ingly fine head. Over it is written in row) 
found in the library. The Diary was firat deci-} probably either by Pepys or Jackson: ‘ ravo, 
hered by the Rev. Juohn Smith, of St Joln’s|cixty-one guineas fur my Lord Buckingham. 
lege, and a manuscript copy made in plain | Rather a large print representa Sir Thomas Over- 
English, which is still preserved in the Bibliotheca | bury in a sitting posture ; over it is the fullowing 
’ Pepysiana, The varivus editions of the published | inscription in fod apparently by the same 
. Diary consist only of extracts from this work, | hand: ‘Dravo, filty guincas for Lord Buckingham.’ 
’ many portions of which are wholly unfit fur pub- 
; lication. Second only in interest to the ahuve ix 
| the original narrative of the escape of Charlee 
, IL after the battle of Worcester, taken down by 
_ Pepys in shorthand, from the king’s own mouth, 
This manuscript having been likewise deciphered 
' and Omar |, is weil known to moet readers, 4 
, The Maitland Manuscripta, two precious volumes | bert and Frobisher, and Fenton and Raleigh 
| of ancient Scottish » have furnished the|and Grenville, with others whose names are 
j Principal portion of the published collections ; less ils, ‘Charles Kingvley’s page,’ it hea 
of Pinkerton and others, But perbapa the; come to called in the College, from his 
most delightful volume among the manuscripts | continual and loving study of it. (ie is almost 






















A print of Devereux, Earl of Essex, on horseback 
hea a pencilling of ‘fifty guincas’ over if. Lady 
Castlemaine, with wavy hair, occura more than 
once ; also ‘pretty, witty Nell Gwynn, usually 
represented amid lambs garlanded*with daisies, 
in he favourite réle of innocence. Then come 
a series of ‘forgotten worthica’—Drake and Gil- 
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oar naaald to say that Kingsley was a Magdalene 
man. 

A large oval print of Sir Edward Spragge is 
stated by Dr Ditdin to be very rare. There are 
alao some spirited sketches of heads in Indian ink, 
one especially I remember of Newton before he 
was Sir Isaac ; also a sketch of Sir John Hotham ; 
and another of Tarlton the jester. 

Such is the Ht age Library. A little chamber 
where Time stands still as in the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty, where we have only to cross 
the threshold to enter the seventeenth century. 
Only, be sure, reader, I have not described one 
quarter of the rarities which, if you make a 
pilgrimage to Magdalene, you will without doubt 
discover for yourself. 





THE MORTLAKE PEERAGE, 
CHAPTER IT, 


My next step, after secing Miss Onslow, was to 
proceed to Sandgate, aud call at the addresses 
iven me of the doctor and the lodging-house 
eeper. The latter I could not find ; she had left 
the town, and no one knew where she was now 
living. The ductor, I discovered, had given up 
ractising, and had taken up his residence at 
olkestune ; so I had to hark back to that town, 
where eventually I found him. Dr Scudamore 
proved to be a very gentlemanly old man, in no 
way disposed to be reticent. He remembered 
the whole affair, We thought the young lady 
wos very gocd-looking, but not very strong- 
minded. And somehow he imagined she was 
not happ , and tried to guin her confidence, 
but could not, Both mother and child were 
strong and healthy ; in the whole of his pructice 
he never saw a finer infant. He knew nothing 
of what became of them after they left Sandgate, 
and could give me no information about Mrs 
Pocock, the lodging-house keeper. He, however, 
voluntarily stated that he did not believe that 
the lady he attended was dead. He gave as hiy 
reason that, os he was crowing from Calais to 
Dover not many months since, he saw n lady, 
whom he believed to be his former patient. She 
was attended by a gentleman, who seemed to be 
her husband, and had a large retinue of servants, 
He bowed to her, and she returned his salutation, 
I did not attach much importance to this, because 
& bow from 20 courtly an old gentleman as Mr 
Scudamore, I argued, even if given in mistake, 
would be alinost sure to elicit a response. Bub 
Mr Scudamore would not listen to such an 
idea; he was confident that the lady was the 
same pm he had attended at Sandgate—only 
that she had grown more womanly and even 

more beautiful. 
thie was very tantalising. I could not 
story; nor did 


entirely credit Mr Scudamore’s 

T feel perfectly satisfied with Lord Mortlake’s 
assertion that hie wife was dead. I did not for 
one moment imagine that he had treated his 
wife unhandsomely, or that she had been eubjected 
to any foul-play on his part. On the contrary, 
I hed a ye ie that he had been 
deceived, and he was in reality as much in 
the dark with regard to her existence and where- 
abouts, as I was; nevertheless, the conviction that 
Latly Mortlake was still alive had become 20 
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rooted in my mind that I was not inclined to 
give credence to radar to the contrary. It 
may be asked, why did I not go to Lord 
Mortlake and seek o solution of the mystery 
from him? At least he could give me_ his 

unds for that his wife was dead. 
That is all true; but it was not 
racticable, did_ not know where he was to 
fe found. Lord Mortlake had not been in 
England for years. He had been travelling in 
all parts of the world ; and according to common 
report, had become a misanthrope, or been seized 
with a mania for trapping and hunting. At 
anyrate, so far as his friends knew, he was living 
somewhere in the backwoods of America; and 
no one had any idea when he was likely to 
return. 


“perfectly 


@ message from Miss Onslow, who was seriously 
ill, requesting that I would call upon her. 
Accordingly, i went, and found the lady in her 
sick-room. I was shocked and surprised to sce 
how much she was altered since I last seen 
her. Always thin, she had now shrunk into a 
mere skeleton. She beckoned me to approach her, 
and whispered: ‘I want to speak to you alone— 
before my sister comes; there is no time to | 
be lost. Lam dying !’ 

‘You can leave the room,’ I said to the woman 
in attendance, ‘I want to have some conversa- 
tion with Miss Onslow of a private nature.’ 

‘The doctor said she was not to be left,’ 
answered the attendant sullenly. 

‘[ will ring if there is any necessity, I replied. 

The woman glared at me; she did not answer, 
but left the room without a word. 

As soon as the door was closed, Miss Onslow 
put her long thin hand out of the bed, and thrust 
into my hands a packet of old letters. ‘Put them 


| 
| 
| 
| 
One morning some time after this, I received | 
| 
| 


into your pocket, she whispered. ‘Don’t let 
her see them ; she is a spy.’ 

‘What are they?’ I asked. 

‘Letters—their letters—the ones we sup- 


pressed,’ 

‘Mr and Mrs Stanhope’s?’ I asked. 

‘Yea,’ was the reply. 

‘Then you were the cause of their separation ?’ 

oe gazed at me pitcously, and then answered, 
‘Yes, 

‘God will judge you for that wicked act!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘Those who separate husband and 
wife will have much to answer for,’ 

The wild yearning look in her eyes came back, 
and she said: ‘The thought of how we treated 
that poor girl has been like a canker in my heart. 
T wish I had my time over again.’ 

‘A vain wish, my poor woman,’ I said, softened 
by her anguish, ‘and one that will not serve 

Ou. 

At this moment the door opened, and another 
tall woman, the very counterpart of Miss Onslow, 
only atouter and better looking, entered the room, 
and stalked across towards the sick woman, who 
faintly ejaculated : ‘My sister.’ 

‘What is all this, Ann—and who is this gentle- 
man ?? asked the new-comer sternly. 

The sick woman essayed to answer—raised 
her head a little from the pillow, and then sud- 
denly fell back. She was dead. She had been 
suffering, as I afterwards learned, from heart- 


| 
| 
| 
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disease, and the shock of her sister's sudden 
entrance had killed her. 

I went home in a very-sad mood. The scene 
T had just witnessed was so dezply impressed 
on my mind, that I could mot et rid of it—it 
aunted me; while I was ost unmanned 
by the thought that a soul had passed into 
eternity in such a state. In the hope that 
the perusal of the letters given me by the dead 
woman might distract my attention from these 
morbid ideas, I sat down ond read them. There 
were more than twenty, some of so touching and 
pathetic a character, that I was moved to tears 
as I read them. Mr Stanhope’s were full of 
love and tenderness, urging his wife to disclose 
their marriage to her father, or to let him do 
80 ; vowing eternal fidelity, and complaining that 
she did not answer his letters. His wife's at first 
expressed the most unbounded love; but they 
gradually changed. It was evident to me that 
the Misses Onslow were ing to poison her 
mind, and wade her that she was deserted. 
When the idea first dawned upon the young wife, 
her agony of mind ns expressed in her letters 
was intense ; but she evidently would not believe 
it, and urged him to come and take her away. 
Poverty, she said, she could bear; but the thonght 
that he had ccased to love her, was maddening. 
Some of her letters were very incoherent, full 









these letters and acted such an inhuman part, 


evident that he had procured an interview with 
one of the Misses Onslow, and had tried to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of his wife. The letter 
was obviously written while he was in a state 


THE MORTLAKE PEERAGE, 


Sa 
admitted that she had the charge of the child 
till its death ; and she produced a certificate of 
its burial. I was about taking a copy of this, 
when I discovered that it was a certificate of the 


baptiem of the child, and not its burial. I took | 


no notice till I had copied it, then I said: 
pineal you. Now I'll see the certificate of the 
arial. 

She looked at me blankly ; then she snatched 
up the paper and examined it. With a muttered 
execration, either on me or herself, I could not 
make out which, she produced the other paper, 
and gave it me. Just as I had finished making 
a copy of this, a handeome boy of about fourteen 
or fifteen entered the room. He was about to 
withdraw, when I stopped him and asked his 
name. ‘George Pocock,’ he answered, 

‘ This is your son, then, I suppose #? 

‘Of course he is!’ she replied. ‘What makes 
you ask?’ 

‘Because he is the very picture of what Mr 
Stanhope was when he wos young. The likeness 
is perfectly capa 

I can't help nothing about who he’s like,’ 


she said sullenly. ‘He’s my boy,—Ain’t ye, 
George 1? 

‘ Yes, mother,’ he replied meekly. 

I folded up the copies of the certificates care- 


fully and put them into my pocket-book. The 


of passionate eve, alternating with vows of} woman all this while was metioning to her boy 
hatred and revenge; and I came to the eonclu- | and looking daggers at him. I was watching her 
sion that the writer at these times was hardly | all the time. 
accountable for what she wrote. The mystery | passaye called out: 
to me was, how human beings could have read | a bluff, hearty-looking man enterec 


At this moment, a voice in the 
‘Dinner ready, Polly?’ and 

if the room.— 
‘Sarvant, sir,’ he said on seeing me, and he doffed 


From one of Mr Stanhope’s later letters, it was | bis hat. 


‘This is your wife's son?’ I said interroga- 
tively. 

There was a broad grin on his face as he 
answered : ‘So she says ; but bluame me if I know 


of great mental excitement. He said that thonch # whose he is! He ain't a bit like the missua, is 
he still loved her, he was stuug to the quick hy jhe? And he ain't no more like old Pocock than 
her silence and neglect; stated his intention to; she’s like the Queen, "Tuin’t hern, sir; doan’t you 
accept an ara in India, and gave an | believe it!’ 


address in Calcutta where she could write to] ‘What rubbish you do talk, Robert!’ his wife 
him. cried ; and then turning to me, she said: ‘You 





The first thing I did after I had read these ' mustn’t mind whut he says, He's jealous of 
waa to apply to Lord Mortlake’s bankers for his | the boy.’ 
address. They stated that they had not heard} ‘Ho, ho, ho!’ laughed Mr Minter, ‘Jealous t 


from him for some time; but they gave the) ’Tain’t no business of mine, sir, whose child he 


he received his remittances, I wrote 
manager, inclosing a letter to my friend, 
went on, and I got no answer; but the letter 
was not returned. 

Shortly after the death of Miss Onslow, I 
received a note from Dr Scudamore. He said 
that, understanding that I was anxious to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of Mrs Pocock—the person 
with whom Mrs Stanhope lodged while she was 
at Sandgate—he had made inquiries, and had 
discovered that, having lost her first husband, 
she hed 
name of Minter, at gate, a small shipowner. 
At the same time he inclosed her address, This 


to pick it up. 


the lady I apoke of died a few months after it 


a A A a en ne ee oe eee 


A at nn ram 





wes born, and was buried at Ashford, She| 


address of a bank in New York through which, is, but I likes to have my gay, and what I saya, 
to the} I sticks to, 
Time | it.’ 


‘Tuin’t hern; doan’t you believe 


‘I ain quite of your opinion, Mr Minter,’ I said. 
‘I was just remarking how unlike his mother he 
war, when you entered the room.’ 

‘Was ye now, sir? Well, I call that pekewlar 
—werry pekewlar. It’s what I call a coinci- 
dence !’-Then there was an aside, as the drama- 
tists call it: ‘How about the dinner, Polly? 
Hadn’t you better see about the tatera?’ 

Mrs Minter took the hint, and vanished. As 


been married again to a man of the; soon a3 she and the boy were gone, he re-com- 
1 
was another link in the chain; and I started off : she’s 
sir. 
found the woman very uncommunicative. | died, and she tried to make eli 
All I could get out of her was, that the child of | was thia ong, My sister knows all abont it. 


menced: ‘Lord bleas you, sir, she’s as good a 
little Woman as ever stepped in shoe-leather, but 
fet her pekewliaritica,—He’s not her boy, 

er boy, which was about the sume age, 
ople believe it 
‘What was her reason for acting thus?’ 


‘The Lord above knows! I 











ike to act fair 
































































































































and steaight; and I slways told her if I come 
across anybody as knowed the boy's friends, 1’d 
tell 'em’ 

4 Have you any proof of this?’ I asked. 

‘My sister knows ail about it, and she'll swear 
to it.—Do m know the boy’s friends, sir 7’ 

‘Yea; if he is the one 1 think he is, I know 
both his father and mother.’ 
fin Surely now, that is werry ane Just 

cy my coming in rtune-like | suppose 
if I'd been fvace tan mints later, I shouldn't 
have seen you, air |’ 

‘No; Iwas just going when you came home.’ 


I might be so bold, will ye stop and take a bit o’ 
dinner with us? We've got a beautiful bit o’ 
pork, and apple-sass, and tatera and greens. The 
tatere I growed myself, and they're fust-rate !’ 

‘No, thank you,’ I said ; 
intrnding on you in that way.’ 

‘No offence, air; I’m only a rongh sailor; but 
if you 0 atop, you’re welcome, I can’t say more, 
can 


‘No; certainly you cannot; and I’m obliged 
for your hospitality.—But whut about your sister? 
What is her address 1’ 

‘That's just it. What I says to.myself was, If 
the gentleman would only stop and have a snack 
with ug, I could put the old mare in the irap and 
drive him over, 

‘There is no occasion for you to disturb the 
old mare. Ihave got my enrriage at the hotel.— 
Where does your sister live?’ 

‘Why, at Chislet, 

‘Then allow me to suggest that you get your 
Ginner—there is no hurry—and then come down 
to the Allion’ 

‘I am your mon, sir’ snid Minter. ‘State 
your time, and 171 be punctual.’ 

‘In an hour—say half-past two,’ I replied. 

At half-past two to the minute, Mr, or rather 
as 1 found he was called, Captain Minter made 
his appeurance at the hotel, He was quite a 
dandy, being attired in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, white duck trousers, and a tall hat. 

The corriage-duor was opened, and I motioned 
him to pet in. 

‘What! get inside along of your worehip? J 
never ril in a coach like this afore. Can't I get 
up aloft along with the coachman 1! 

‘Ono! ‘That would never do. My coachman 
would not like it.’ 

©Well, ho said, ‘if I must, 
plunged in and took bis seat. 

It will not be necessary to describe our journey 
to Chislet; all 1 need say is that we found Bre 
Moody, the Captain's sister, at home. Her story 
was a very straightforward one. She stated that 
Mrs Povock had a son about three months older 
than Mrs Stanhope’s child; that when the Pococks 
Lived at Sanilpate she lived with them as servant ; 
that at Mr Pocock’s death, the house at Sand- 
gate wos given up, and the widow with the two 
children removed to Ashford. A few weeks after 
their removal, the elder child sickened and died. 
After thie, she left Mra Pucock, and did not 
see anything of her for yeara. Meantime, Mrs 
Pooock married Captain Minter, her brother ; and 
after a time, when she came back to Kent, she waa 
surprised to find that Mre Minter claimed the 


I must ;? and he 


ooo 
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‘Well, I do say this ds a coincidence; and if 


‘T could not think of 





live child as her own, She would undertake to j 
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swear that the child that died was Mrs Pocock’s, 
and the one that was alive was the lady’s that 
lodged with them at Sandgate. : 

part from the fact that there was no motive 
to induce this woman to fabricate such a story, 
there was something so simple and honest in her 
manner, so entirely different from the shifty iim 
and looks of Mrs Minter, thet I was deeply 
impressed with its truthfulness. Having obtained 
all the information I could from honest Captain 
Minter and his sister, and having examined the 
registers at Folkestone and Ashford, and found 
the copies of the entries I d perfect) 
correct, I went up to town to consult my leg: 
friend ag to what course I should teke in conse- 
quence of the discoveries I had made. 

His advice was that Mra Moody's deposition 
should be taken at once, and that Mrs Minter 
should be threatened with legal proceedings if 
she did not sign a confession and give up pos- 
session of the bey forthwith. This brought the 
lady to book; and a legal document acknow- 
ledging the fraud was drawn up and duly signed 
and attested. 

I ininedlatsly took possession of the boy. I 
may say, and I do so Tecnu I wish to judge 
Mrs Minter as leniently as is consistent wit 
the truth, that both she and the boy were much 
affected at porting. The woman pleaded hard 
that he should be left with her a few months 
longer, and the boy was quite opposed to the 
separation ; but I felt it incumbent upon me to 
be firm. I did not think I should be doing 
my duty towards my friend to leave his son, 
the heir tu one of the oldeat English earldoms, 
in the keeping of such people. f took the boy 
home with me, and he remained some months 
in my house. 1 never saw a youth improve 
so rapidly. He soon got rid of the roniglisiest 
of manner which, spite of his natural refinement, 
he bad acquired from Captain and Mre Minter, 
and showed himself an apt scholar both in letters 
and deportment. I may also state that for some 
months I was his only tutor, I was jealous of his 
future reputation; and I did not want him to 
come in contact with other boys of his age and 
station til] I had toned down some of the ruder 
ideas and feclings imparted to him by his early 
associations. 

Meantime, I had written another long letter 
to Lord Mortlake, informing him of the discovery 
of his child, and asking him for instructions as to 
my further proceedings, At the end of six months 
this letter also remained unanswered. 


I shall now have to pass over an interval of 
twelve months, during which, however, circum- 
stances took mo one step farther towards the 
solution of the mystery Which surrounded the 
death or disap nce of Lord Mortlake's wife. 

Tt was the height of the London season, and 
upon one of the Lave days I was watching 
the carriages alowly defling towards the Palace. 
Indeed, I could not but feel a sort of i 
in the array of beauty and magnificence that 
met my view; thinking, and 1 believe with 

rfect, justice, that in no other capital in 

urope could be seen such an exhibition of grace, 
elegance, and beauty ; when I was struck by one 
lady whose beauty transcended ali the rest 
There was power and intellect as well as extreme 


* months. 
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loveliness in her face—a handeome and regal 
woman, the very Queen of rag g The carriage 
was movin owly, eo thet I had time to 
fake in all the details of her features, It 


was, however, not so much the charm of these 
that struck me, but their familiarity. In them 
I recognised those of the girl I had married to 
Lord Mortlake—Caroline Amelia Craven. 

I asked a footman who was standing near by, 
wh iage it was, and the reply was 
Synge’s. I did not remember the name; so 
went home and consulted the Peerage and Baron- 
etage, and found that Lady Synge must be forty- 
five at the least. Evidently, there had been a nns- 
take ; the lady in the carriage, and whose features 
I fancied I recognised, was not much above thirty. 
I say, whose features I fancied I recognised ; but 
in reality I had no doubt that she was the 
very woman I had married to Lord Mortlake 
at Knutsfield church, and whom he had been 
deceived into believing was dead. But here o 
anear doubt arose in my mind. Was Lord Mort- 

¢ deceived as to her death? or did he, when he 
said she waa dead, speak metaphorically ?—did he 
mean that she was dead to him? These were 
ee T could not answer; but I believed that 

had conclusively settled one fact-—-that the 
woman whom Lord Mortlake had married was 
atill alive. 


I remained in town some days after this; but! power between 


though I frequented the fashionable quarters, 

and visited the Parks daily, I saw no more of 

He lady whom I had believed to be Lady Mort- 
e 


Time sed on, and I was still without news 
of Lord Mortlake, and fears were being entertained 
thut he had come to an untimely end. I had 
written to his New York bankers, and had a Ponly: 
They had a large sum of moucy still in hand ; 
but the Earl had not drawn upon them for many 
All my Iettere had been duly forwarded 
to St Lonis, on the banks of the Missouri; and 
information froin thence had been obtained that, 
when last heard of, Lord Mortlake was following 
the course of the Yelluwstone River, with the 
avowed purpose of crossing the Rocky Moun- 
dains. 


INSECTS AND FLOWERS. 
Untiu the end of last century, butterflies, moths, 


and many winged creatures were allowed to| 


flit about the painted fields without arousing the 
faintest curiosity as to their movements, or the 
least’ suspicion that they were doing any par- 
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323 
He was the earliest obeerver of the relations of 
ineecta to flowers, and knew that they were at- 
tracted from great distances by conspicuous colours 
and agreeable acenta, He not only understood 
the use of these universally be nosialged Bren 
but went so far as to assert that dar nea 
aap tgce streaks ina the corolla of a flower served 
as path-pointers to the nectary. Fallacious guides 
it naga he often declared “thean to be; £r not 
believing in the high intelligence even of bees, 
he imagined that they were led to visit certain 
kinds of flowers which existed by an i 
system of deception—Scheinsafthiumen (sham- 
nectar producers). The vivits of insects were in- 
dispensable to their fertilisation, but the banquet 
was never forthcoming. Delpino supported hos 
in thia opinion; but Darwin, although unable 
to find true nectar in several kinds of orchids, 
could not believe in what he termed ao gigantic 
an imposture, and discovered that in casea where 
the nectaries are dry, a fluid may be found in 
a lax inner membrane, which the proboscis of 
some insects is able to reach, It is a curious 
fact that Sprengel, whilst aware of the many 
beuutiful contrivances in flowers which can only 
be explained by their relation to insects—since 
self-fertilisation is evidently in many cases im- 
possible—atill stopped short of the mark, and 
was not aware that there was any difference in 
lien from the same plant and 
pollen from another plant of the same specica 
H. Miller, in his work on the Fertilisation of 
Flowers, refers to this, and says: ‘It is remark- 
able in how very many cascs Sprengel rightly fae 
ceived that pollen is necesgurily transported to 
the atigmas of other flowers of the same species by 
the insects which visit them, and yet did not 
imagine that this traneportation was of any ser- 
vice to the plants themselves.’ He could hardly, 
however, have failed to remark that between 
anthers and stigma, even if inclosed in the same 
envelope, there is generally some obstacle inter- 
ose, which louks as if the object were not to 
lo what, on the other hand, it is the clear intcn- 
tion of Nature should be done. He saw that this 
was a strange thing; and by degrees he came to 
think that he had solved the mystery, and dis- 
covered Nature's secret! What, by reason of 
their own arrangementa, flowera were unable to 
do for themselves, bees and other insects were 
invited to do for them. If the stigma should be 
laced so far above the anthers that the pollen- 
Lee could by no manner of means reach ite 
viscid surface—if the anthers, when they became 
ripe, should suddenly whirl round and scatter 


ticular good. Fluttering a careless life away, they | their contents in another direction—if they 


were supposed to be having a good time of it, 
This ‘pursuit of pleasure’ was permitted them ' 
without any reproach, on account of its brevity. | 
One burning noon, a shower, a shadow, the dew - 
of dwillghts and their precarious existence was, 
over. Not the most energetic utilitarian ever 
dreamed of interfering; and the only shade of : 
criticism cast on their proceedings came from the | 
superior behaviour of one of their own order, the 
compulsorily unselfish honey-muker. 

But in the year 1793, Christian Sprengel, an; 
enthusiastic German botanist, of strony imayina- 
tion and deep religious feeling, published a work 
which, translated into English, bears the somewhat ; 


andacious title of The Dsscovered Sceret of Nature. | 





habitually faced away—if there were some lid 
or shelf to prevent the pollen frum fulling on 
to the stigma—if, when shut up together in a 
common cnvelope, the stamena and the sr, a 
do not come to maturity at the same time—then 
Nature instructed insects tu correet these mis 
takes, and by dusting themselves with the pollen, 
to spread it where it ought to be placed. 

Sprengel does not appear to have been struck 
with the inconsistency of a separate set of ways 
and means being thus organised, when the xe- 


| quired end would eo aimply and obviously have 


been attaingd by the elightest possible alteration 
in the ongahs of the flower itself, : 
Almost about the same period, the whole secret 
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would appen to have been also in the hands of 
Erasmus Darwin; but he too failed to ive 
the real meaning and immense importance of his 
own discoveries, He understood the production 
of different, and sometimes more excellent 
varieties by the transfer of fecundating dust 
from the anthers of one flower to the stigma of 
another of the same species, nnd describes how 
a cabbage was thus produced which was said to 
‘fatten a beast six weeks sooner than turnips.’ 
The sort of cabbage in use was the tallow loaf 
or drumhead cabbaye ; but it being too tender to 
bear onary. frost, eome of it and the common 
purple cabbage used for pickling—the hardiest 
own—were planted alternately, and when the 
seed-pods were perfectly formed, the purple were 
cut down, and the other was left for sced. ‘This,’ 
he mays *had the desired effect, and produced a 
mixed stock of a deep green culour with purple 
veina, retaining the size of the drumhead, and 

acquiring the hardness of the purple.’ 
ere was the secret practically discovered ; but 


atill, it did not occur even to 80 shrewd an ob-! 


server that this very cross-fertilisation is the law 
of Nature, and is daily carried out, not by the 
hand of man, but by butterflies, moths, and bees. 
It remained for Charles Darwin, the most patient, 
sagacious, accurate, and truthful of investigators, 
and whose lamented death took place so recently, 
to point out the true meaning of the secret which 
Sprengel held himself to have sounded, and to 
show why flowers should be visited by insects, 
and how croas-fertilisation is practically insured 
by contrivances of endless ingenuity and beauty. 

he simple fact of the existence of such con- 
trivances would be sufficient to prove that some 
advantage was to be gained. Urged on by this 
conviction, continually confirmed and strength- 
ened by the most minute observations and the 
most carcful experiments, Darwin has been 
enabled to demonstrate numistakably that the 
offspring of flowers crossed by pollen from another 
plant of the same species are markedly superior 
to the offspring of those which have becn self- 
fortilised ; that they are in every way better 
fitted for the strugyle of life; that they have 
an innate power of resisting unfavourable cir- 
cumstances ; and when subjected to severe com- 
petition, exhibit a superiority in their power of 
growth. 

Darwin’s experiments, which he pursued during 
the course of a great many years, are not diffi- 
cult to follow. To carry them out successfully 
they require the same care and patience that 
he himself expended upon them; but they are 
neither very intricate nor very costly, He thus 
describes what was his own manner of roceeding. 
A single plant, if it produced a sutiiciency of 
flowers, or two or three plants, were placed under 
a net stretched on a frame, and large enough to 
cover them completely. Thus protected, several 
flowers were marked, and fertilised with their 
own pollen; and an is number of the same 
flowers, marked in a different manner, were at 
the same time crossed with pollen from a distinct 

lant. Care was next taken that the seeds were 
oroughly ripened before being gathered. A fter- 
vers the crossed and setf-fertilised seeds were 
on damp sand, on opposite sides of a glass 


Tumbler, covered by a glass plate, with a partition 
between the two lots, and the glass was placed 





on the chimney-piece in a warm room. As often 
asa pair germinated at the same time, they were 
laced on opposite sides of a pot, with a super- 

cial partition between the two. In compari 
the two seta, the eye alone was never truste 
The height of every plant on both sides was 
carefully measured. Independently of any exter- 
nal cause which could be detected, the self-ferti- 
lised plants were more liable to premature death ; 
and with a large number of specimens the crossed 
plants not only exhibited a well-marked tendency 
to flower before the self-fertilised ones growing 
i ane same pots, but produced a greater quantity 
of seed, 5 

Sometimes crossed and self-fertilised seeds were 
sown in separate rows in the open ground, which 
was kept clear of weeds, so that the seedlings 
were not subjected to any competition with other 
kinds of plants. Those, however, in each row 
had to struggle with the saininnng ones in the 
same Tow. arwin relates that he covered a 
foxglove plant growing in its native soil, with 
a net, and fertilised six flowers each with its own 
pele and six othera with pollen from another 
oxglove growing within the distance of a few feet. 
The covered plant was occasionally shaken with 
violence, so as to imitate the effects of a gale of 
wind, and thus to facilitate as far as possible self- 
fertilisation. It bore ninety-two flowers—besides 
the dozen artificially fertilised—and of these only 
twenty-four produced capsules; whereas almost 
all the flowera on the surrounding uncovered 
plants were fruitful. Of the twenty-four spon- 
taneously scl{-fertilised capsules, only two con- 
tained their full complement of seed ; six con- 
tained a moderate supply; and the remaining 
sixteen extremely few sceds. Seeds from the 
above crossed and self-fertilised capsules, after 
germinating on bare sand, were planted in_ pairs 
on the opposite sides of five moderately sized pots, 
which were kept in the greenhouse. The planta 
after a time appeared starved, and were therefore, 
without being disturbed, turned out of their pota, 
and planted in the open ground in two close 
parallel rows. They were thus subjected to 
tolerably severe competition with one another, 
but not nearly so severe as if they had been lef¢ 
in the pots. At the time when they were turned 
out, their leaves were between five and eight 
inches in length; and the longest leaf on the 
finest plant on each side of the pot was measured 
with the result that the leaves of the crosse 
planta exceeded on an average those of the 
self-fertilised plants by a quarter of an inch. 

In his work on the Fertilisation of Orchids, 
Darwin has fully described the marvelloua 
mechanisms by which cross-fertilisation is in 
almost every species there secured; but it is 
an error to imagine that though their rl be 
tions for the purpose are more obvious 
in any other group of plants, the case is excep- 
tional, The manner in which the anthers of 
Salvia are de d by a lever-like action, and 
rubbed upon the backs of bees, is equally curious ; 
and Muller describes a plant, Posoqueria fragrans, 
whose anthers explode when a moth visits the 
flower, and cover the insect with pollen. One of 
the filaments, which is broader the others, 
then moves, and closes the flower for about twelve 
hours, after which time it resumes its origi 
position. Thus the stigma cannot be fertili 


ee 
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! by pollen from the same flower, but only by that 
brought by a moth from some other flower. 
Endless would be the list of similar contrivances, 
not only to be met with in rare and singular 
planta, but in our own hedges and fields at every 
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gives an enlarged drawing of Centaurea cyanus, 


whose stem and leaves are free from prickles; 
while every one of the lower involnere bracts 
is’ beset with sow-like teeth round its whole 

in, excepting when over-lapped by a neigh: 


bouring bract. AJl these teeth curve down, 80 
that their needle-like points are presented to any 
animal that would creep up into the flower. On 
the common thistle, both up and down pointing 
needles may be seen. Another plate represents 
a flower of the Melampyrwn pratense, where the 
pticklets are set on the filaments of the anthers, 
inclosing the entrance to the nectar recess like a 
pair of toothed jaws; the object being to deter 
creatures that would creep in from below or from 
the sides, but presenting no obstacle to the pro- 


furn on every summer day; and Nature, whilst 
alluring those insects to visit plants whose agency 
is necessary, displays an almost equal sagacity in 
| preventing the visits of unprofitable or dangerous 
ests, 
eee must have a certain size, shape, and 
weight, before they can be of use, Some inkling 
of excluding-contrivances has casually occurred 
i to reflective botanists; but it is to Kerner that 
! we owe the Season of a great many floral 
structures which can evidently have no other 
meaning than to shut out unbidden visitors. | boscis of the welcome bee. In many lilies and 
Erasmus Darwin remarked upon the protective | in gentians, where the nectar is placed in certain 
; function of the connate leaves of the teascl, but | depressions of the corolla, a kind of cage is formed 
! without having much notion why the nectar | over them by twisted hairs. Insects approaching 
_ Should be guarded. Belt, in his Nicaragua, | from above can push their proboscis between the 
observes that many flowers have means of pre-| bars of this trellis; whilst smaller insects are 
: venting insects from obtaining access to the nectar; | excluded, and are caught and held fast as securely 
and Dr Ogle, in his preface to his translation of | as in a spider’s web. 
’ Kerner's work, describes the ingenious Protection | But in the conformation of the flower itself, 
afforded by viscous rings. Stickiness is one of the | the most beautiful prerentiva arrangements are 
‘ true protective appliances recognised by Kerner ;jto be found; and the most multitudinous 
i and he further holds that the position, direction, } Kerner divides them into two groups: one con- 
and shape of the leaf are of just as great significance | taining thore structures which completely cover 
for the preservation of species, as the form, culour, /in the nectar; the other containing those in 
ani scent of the flowers; that not even a hair is} which the closure is incomplete, only a narrow 
meaningless, whether found on the seed-lobe or the | orifice being left, In the first group, insects have 
leaf, on the stem or the blossom ; thus repeating | no means of access except by lifting up the over 


' Sprengel’s conviction, that ‘the wise Author of j arching or closcly approximated parts, which 
Nature would not have created even a hair in can never 


always implics a vigorous push, an 
vain.’ The flowering process is necessarily exposed | be effected except by an animal of tolerable size ; 
‘ to many dangers—dangers from grazing animals, | for a creature of such dimensions as not necessarily 
from caterpillars, snails, and smalt insects; but; to come in contact with the pollen and stigma, 
: ruminating animals, such as cows, are endowed , will also be without the strength to push asunder 
- With the instinct to avoid the most beautiful | the parts which form the nectar cavity. Antir- 
‘ blosgoms ; far from being attracted, they are appa- | rhinum and Toad flax are quoted os instances of 
rently repelled by colours and scents, Kerner, ! this formation, An insect alighting on the lower 
for instance, bids us remark, that when cattle are | lip cannot get at the nectar in the epur unless 
i driven to their pastures through countless blossoms j it is heavy enough tu depress the lip. In the 
of Colchicum, Parnaasia, and Euphrasia, they go] second group, where the passage is not com- 
along snatching the sprouting leaves and grass, | pletely closed, the constriction ia effected by 
anil of other planta from among the flowers, but | curvatures and swellings, In the Narcissus and 
_ never touching the flowers themselves; and in , G‘nothera, the lower part of the perianth is nar- 
‘ cases where the flowers are so intermixed with ; rowed intv a channel only wide enough to admit 
leaves, or so close to them that the destruction | the entrance of a long proboscis. Sometimes it 
of the one involves the destruction of the other, lig the corolla which serves the purpose, being 
even the leaves are avoided | | reduced in its lower pert to a long straight tube. 
It has been already mentioned that Erasmus; In Monkshood, the limb of the petal is rolled 
Darwin was the first to recognise the water col-| back in a spire; the nectar is therefore inac- 
lected in the leaves of the teasel as a protective j cessible to mull insects. In Calceolaria, the whole 
appliance ; and there are many other common | lower lip is rolled into a pouch whose entrance 
ants whose funnel-shaped leaves retain water | is so tortuous that it ecomes impossible to most 
Er a length of time. The flowers belonging to; insects to get at the nectar. Strong and heavy 


' fectly inaccessible to any but flying insects; and; they must come in contact with stigma and 
it is needless to say that plants yrowing in water: pollen. 
_ are still more thoroughly protected. Againet auch{ Such innumerable instances and examples of 


intruders as ensils and caterpillars, “hairs and’ contrivances transcending all that the most fertile 
bristles are employed, Such svft-skinned animals 
are particularly sensitive, and quickly learn to 


’ bracts of renee ate often furnished leew such 
inte, and down-pointing needles are uentl 
csuaed at certain rer It may be laid down 
_ og a rule that the closer to the flower, the ter 
’ the accumulation of prickly formations. Kerner 


t 








, imagination of man could invent, are crowded 


| tomether in the works of Darwin, Sir John 


i shun the contact of a stiff sharp point. “The lower | Lubbock, Kerner, and others, that it is difficult 


to know where to stop in making mention of 
them ; but the result amounts simply to this, that 
so infinite 4 variety of means points to one 
unmistakable object. Insects that convey pollen 
from plant to plant are welcome guests, and 
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: them, usually full of nectar, are thus rendered per-, humble-bees alone can rifle it, and in so doing, | 
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useless creatures are excluded. The discoverers 
of the last century paved the way to the advanced 
knowledge of this, They were well satisfied with 
a little learning ; and it is only another proof of 
the extreme modesty of true science, that our 
present great and successful investigators do not 
now proclaim that they have discovered the 
secrets of Nature, but rather that their know- 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, [lay 59, veer: 
sold Jimmy Smith any more stuff agen, "ea wished 
as “ow *is might walk!’ is delicious 








piece of humour is highly relished by the audi- 
ence, who are divided betwixt admiration at the 
display of bneiness-like strategy on the part of 
Jimmy Smith, and amusement at the craving 
for post-mortem perambulation evinced by the 
exasperated Bloggs. Fresh comers keep dropping 


ledge is still in its infancy; that a rich field: in and going up to where their own acquaint- 


for observation and experiment is open, and that ’ 


the veil is far from being lifted. 





THE HUMOOURS OF A BUILDING 
SOCIETYS BANQUET. 


Most people are familiar with the course of pro- 
ceedings at the annual dinners, held in Lenton, 
of the great Societies, benevolent, literary, dra- 
matic, scientific, and otherwise, which are fre- 
quently graced by royalty, and made illustrious 
by the presence of influential and popular 
members of the old nobility. The other end of 
the socinl scale, however, may not be quite so 
well known; and ao description of the annual 
dinner of one of the smaller Friendly Societies 
may possibly be novel as well as amusing. 

e will ask the reader to accompany ua, 
then, to the annual dinner of the Kosmos Build- 
ing Society, which is to be held at one of 
the larger taverns in the City. Dinner is 
announced for six o'clock ; and ty about half- 
past five, the guests—most of whom are of the 
small shopkeeper class of the East End of London 
—beyvin to assemble in the waiting-room, flocking 
together in groups of about five or six, and 
vainly endeavouring to look comfortable in their 
barlly-fitting Sunday clothes. Presently, an indi- 
vidual, who perchance has been in service in a 

entleman’s family, or, what is more probable, 
Sows some one who has, makes hie appearance 
at the door in evening dress, with white tie. A 
knot of men standing near one of the windows 
turn round to look at him, and then surmise 
among themselves as to who that ‘ parson-lookin’ 
chap’ is; until one individual, of superior imagina- 
tive powera, boldly hazards the suggestion that 
‘it's the bloke as ia goin’ to say grace!’ Satis- 
fied with this explanation, they turn their backs 
on him, and resume the occupation of staring 
fixedly out of the window on to the busy atreet 
below. 

Meanwhile, the ‘pnrson-lookin’ chap, who is 
not in holy orders, but is a thriving young trades- 
man, has made his way to another corner of the 
room where a few of his particular friends are 
assembled. He sits down anonget them; and 
with the air of a man perfectly accustomed to 
thia sort of thing, rings the bell for the waiter, 
and orders “Arf a dozen glasses of sherry an’ 
bitters, sharp ;’ and as the waiter disappears 
through the doorway, calla out after him with 
the air of a connoisseur: ‘Dry cherry, waitaw |? 
Whilst he and his friends are engaged in sipping 
this appetising beverage, he regales their ears 
with a choice commercial anecdote. It appears 
that Ole Bloggs the 'olesale tater-man sent eight 
bushel o’ taters to Jimmy Smith down our way ; 
an’ Jimmy Smith leg 'em lie out in ‘is shed all 
night, an’ in the mornin’ they were all frost- 
bitten, so ’e sent ‘em ivry one back, An’ Ole 
Bloggs 'e were that savage, an’ vowed if 's iver 


ances happen to be congregated. The favourite 
mode of greeting appears to be: ‘*Jllo! who'd a 
thought o' seein’ you ‘ere ?’—-a form of recognition 
evidently containing some hidden humour, as it 
is invariably followed by a choking giggle on the 
part of both parties. 

Presently, dinner is announced ; and the whole 
company are jostling and treading on one another's 
heels in their eagerness to get to the doorway. 
Some considerable confusion ensues before all are 
seated ; but when at length order is restored, 
the waiters commence to serve without an 
audible invocation of a blessing on the m 
either from the ‘parson-lookin’ chap’ or any 
other functionary, clerical or otherwise. At the 
Inst moment it 1s discovered that the Chairman 
of the Society is absent ; and after several mem- 
bers of the Board have obligingly volunteered their 
services to supply his place, the oldest Director 

resent is daly installed in the seat of office, 
When all are served, a lull for about twenty 
minutes takes place, broken only by the clattcrin 
of knives and forks, and the varicd sounds emit 
by the guests as they proceed from time to time 
to quench their thirst, But after the keen edge 
of the appetite has been taken off, the hum of 
conversation brenks out afresh. 

‘Mr Tomkins!’ bawls out a pompous, podgy, 
little man from the Directors’ table, holding ts 
gluss in his hand, ‘T looks towards yer,’ 

‘All right, Ginger!’ is the familiar response of 
the individual thus apostrophised, a gaunt, lanky, 
callaverous-looking man, with an enormous collar, 
and an exaggerated black silk necktie, ‘I dessay 
yer does ; ony don’t worrit me now-——I’m entin? !? 

The little man addressed in this friendly off- 
hand fashion looks round very fiercely for a few 
moments ; but finding apparently no notice taken 
of his spicy patronymic, calms down, and assumes 
an expression of awful benignity. 

In a little while a slight bustle takes place at 
the upper end of the room; and the energetic 
undersized Secretary leaps to his feet, and in 
an excited tune makes the startling announce- 
ment: ‘Gentlemen, hour Chairman ’as arrived.’ 
This piece of information fails to pone the 
electric effect which had doubtless been antici- 
pated, the majority of the questa being, like the 
unsociable Mr Tomkina, still too much absorbed 
in the all-important process of sustentation, to 
pay much heed to the arrival of the Chairman 
or any one else; and it is not until the announce- 
ment has been repeated in a louder and shriller 
key, that a few persons near that end of the 
room look up from their plates, and hammer 
hastily on the tabla with the handles of their 
knives, to express their deep sense of gratification 
at this auspicious event. In the meantime, the 
Chairman remains standing at the side of the 
chair oceupied rb tem. by hia substitute, As 
that gentleman does not offer to vacate the place 
of honour, the Chairman remarks to him in # 
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mildly suggestive tone of voice: ‘Pray, don’t 
move. 

I ain’t a-goin’ to, Tommy,’ ia the unwelcome 
reply. ‘I don’t budge from this ’ere seat till 
you've 'ad yer vittles, old man. So just set down 
an’ away, an’ don’t mind me.’ 

As it is impossible to demur to the self-abnegat- 
ing generosity of this determination, the Chair- 
‘fies aa no recourse but to sit down and hastil 
swallow his dinner and his vexation at a sma 
aide-table. 

When dinner is finished, the tables cleared, 
and the legitimate Chairman fully installed in 

ossession of his rights, the business of the even- 
ing begins, The annual dinner has been chosen 
as the occasion for presenting the Secretary of 
the Society with an illuminated Address, in 
recognition of his invaluable services. The 
Chairman, a sprucely attired man, with a 
painful affectation of East End gentility, rises 
and calls out: ‘Gentlemen, will you please ‘ave 
the goodness to order what you will ‘ave; and 
then, gentlemen, when you ‘ave all charged your 
glasses, we will proceed to bizness,’ 

For a few minutes the waiters ore busily 
engaged in supplying each man with his favourite 
liquor. Gin and brandy appear to be most in 
request ; while a few individuals, after some little 
hesitation, decide to indulge in sherry ; but lest 
there should be a misapprehension on tha part 
of the waiter, they particularly impress upon his 
mind the fact that the beverage in which they 
desire to Inxuriate is ‘sherry wine.’ 

The usual loyal toasts being disposed of, the 
Chairraan commences as follows: ‘Gentlemen—- 
an’ I wish T could say Ladies; but, as you all 
know, the fair sex is not admitted to these 
convivial mectin’s—Gentlemen, we ‘ave now met 
tw take upon ourselves one of the most pleasin’ 
duties which ’as fallen to our lot since my con- 
nection with this Serciety. Me an’ your Directors 
fave long thought the time waa come when it 
woukl not be amiss to, present our valued and 
esteemed Secretary with some trifling token of 
our regard for the services which ’e ’as so long 
rendered to this Serciety. Ahem! We are all 
of us aware ’ow much we ‘ave to thank Mr 
Twaddles for. But perhaps, gentlemen, some of 
you may not know, as I do, ’ow often our Seerctary 
‘as torn himself away from the 'appiness of ’is 
domestic ‘earth, in order to attend to the interests 
of us ’ere.’ 

At this instance of stoical devotion to duty on 
the part of Mr Twaddles, some of the younger 
guests set up a loud titter, which is immediately 
auppressed with indignant cries of ‘Horder, 
homer 1’ 

‘It ia not my intention, gentlemen,’ continues 
the Chairman, ‘to enlarge on the merits of Mr 
Twaddles, which all of you ‘ave ‘ad so man 
opportoonities of judgin’ for yourselves ; but this 


I will say, gentlemen, that great as'ave bin the 
eervices o itr Twaddles, 1 think we of the 


Kosmos Building Serciety know ’ow to afford 
‘im addikate remuneration for the aame. Moat 
of you know the character of the testimonial 
which we are to ‘ave the pee of presentin’ 

1 you that the bit o’ 


vellum, together with the frame in which it is 
set, cost something like a matter of seven pund 
ten shillin’, to say nothink at all o’ the odd pence, 





{for this gentleman’a equilibrium. He awa 
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I think as you will agree with me that the 
testimonial is in all respects worthy of the man. 
To cut a long tale short, gentlemen, my friend 
Mr Stubbins will now proceed to read you 
the Address, which ‘as bin iNluminated on the 
vellum.’ , 

Mr Stubbing, the gentleman who, at an earlier 
stage of the proceedings, had been addressed as 
‘Ginger, stands wp and takes the illuminated 
Address in his hand. The varied emotions in- 
spired by the occasion, however, prove too much 
un- 
steadily about for a few moments; and then 
the Chairman, perceiving that he is beginning 
to read the Address in a thick husky voice, 
with the writing turned upside down, hastil 
snatches it out of his hand with a polite ‘Permit 
me;’ while Mr Stubbins sits down in his chair 
with a loud ‘flop’ and gazes round at the 
company with an air of vacant defiance. 

The Chairman then in a mellifuous voice reads 
the contents of the ‘bit o’ vellum,’ which sete 
forth in flowery and euphuistic language the deep 
sense entertained by the members of the Kosmos 
Building Society of the manifold and priceless 
services rendered by ita able and indefatignble 
Secretary, ‘Mr Twuddles, continues the Chair. 
man, turning towards that individual, ‘1 ’ave now 
the ‘appiness to present you, on the part of the 
Kosmos Building Serciety, with this ’umble teati- 
mony of the vulue which they attach to your 
services; an’ I’m eure I shall be expressin’ the 
feelin’s of ivry person ’ere present when I say 
aa we all ’opo that you on’ Mra Twaddles ma 
long be spared to enjoy the same, an’ also to ’an 
it down og an heirloom to your children’s chil- 
dren. — Gentlemen, he proceeds, turning once 
more to the company, ‘1 could say more on 
this occasion, but I won’t. There’s other speakers 
as ’as got to come after me, an’ therefore I will 
no longer detain you from the ae of "earin’ 
them as I know you would much rayther listen 
to. 

When the applanse called forth by this ingenu- 
ous burst of modesty has somewhat subsided, Mr 
Twaddles rises to acknowledge the gift His 
appearance is the signal for a rapturous stampin 
of fect and jinyling of glassea, in the midst o 
which on old gentleman, who evidently deeply 
sympathises with the Secretary in this trying 
moment of his life, calla out in a warning voice : 
‘Keep yer ‘ead atrnight, Twaddlea, old boy.’ 
Without apparently heeding this friendly well- 
meant piece of advice, Mr ‘I'waddles commences : 
‘Mr Chairman an’ Gentlemen, this is indeed the 
roudeat moment of my life; on’ I now feel as 
4n more than rewarded for all the labours 
as I've bin at for this Sercicty. I know as 
there are many Sercieties where the Secre- 
tary is not treated ’arf a» well as I’ve always 
‘al the ’appiness to be by the Chairman an’ 
Directors of this Sercicty, an’ I could give you 
the names of am gentlemen, I could indeed ; but 
I alwaya know which side my bread ‘a bultered 
on, gen#emen, an’ I’ve got much to be thankful 
for where E am now, From the very bottom of 
my ‘eart, gentlemen, I give you my thanks for 
our great kindness to me on_this occasion, which 
fas come #0 totally unexpected, that I niver knew 
anythipk at ‘dll about it till this vary evenin’, 
gentlemen, I give you my word, course, 
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tlemen, after the great favour which you ‘ave 
Sone me this day, I can ‘ardly make so bold as 
to arek anythink further et your ‘ands; an’ yet 
there’s one little thing more as I’d willin’ly be 
indebted to you for, an’ that’s this: if there’s 
any gentleman ‘ere present.as knows a friend, or 
maybe only an acquaintance, as ia not connected 
with a Buildin’ Serciety, if he’d only just men- 
tion the name of the Kosmos Building Serciety 
to that gentleman, and then come round an’ 
let me know, I’d drop in an’ make a call on ’im 
any time as ‘ud be most convenient. An’ if 
there ’s any gentleman ’ere as wants to buy is ’ouse 
—why, ivery man had ought to be ‘is own lan’- 
lord, gentlemen—I ’m sure our terms to borrowers 
is as easy an’ nice as could be wished ; an’ if iver 
we do ‘ave to foreclose, gentlemen, well, then, all 
I can say is as it goes against my grain as nothink 
iver was like it, Gentlemen, whenever Self an’ 
Mrs Twaddles looks up at this ‘ere precious bit 
o vellum, as will in futur ’ang just over our 
front parlour chimley-piece, where ivery person 
as comes in the room can sce it, we shall always 
think what a blessed ‘thing it was as Mans humble 
servant okkipicd the position which ’e is now 
proud to fill” 

After thia touching display of post-pranddial 
eloquence, Mr ‘T'waddics sits down with a smile 
of modest satisfaction irradiating his homely 
features. Deafening applause follows the con- 
clusion of his speech; and the entire company, 
waiters and all, combine their joint efforts to give 
vocal utterance to the unanimous expression of 
opinion that he (Mr Twaddles) is a jolly good 
fellow, intimating ot the same time that on that 
point they are prepared to defy contradiction. 

When the important business connected with 
Mr Twaddles has been disposed of, the other 
toasta follow in rapid succession, the lust health 
to be drunk being that of the Solicitor to the 
Society. During the acclamations following the 
solicitor’s health, a gentleman at the other end 
of the room jumps up and exclaims: ‘IIe hed 
ought to hev bin in the army, gentlemen, he’s 
sich a good un to charge’ This playfully 
satirical accusation calls forth roars of laughter, 


| which completcly drown the indignant protest 


of the irate man of law, that his charges ‘are 


| strictly mod’rate, and let ‘em get the work done 


sary if they can,’ 
After the healths have been finished, the mirth 
flows fost and furious; the only person who 
takes no further part in the merriment being 
Mr Stubbins, who, no doubt from a praiseworthy 
fecling of shyness, has long since disappeared 
from Baltic notice, and 1s now slumbering 
ily below the tuble. 

At the end of one of the tables at which is 


| seated the humble representative of the press, a 


amall party is kept in a continually bubbling 
state of mirthfulnoss at the irresistible humour 
of a young man with a much turned-up nose 
and crossed eye, who appears to be the comic 

irit of the party. One stout, shrewd-looking 
elderly man, in particular, keeps exploding into 
bursts of laughter out of. all Tioportion to the 
most exaggerated appreciation of the jester’s 
facetiousness ; in fact, there seems to be some 
little occult joke going on, of which he alone is 
conscious, t a more than usually 


last, 
hearty buret of merriment, the hidden source of 
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humour makes its ap ce. Nudging and | 
winking at his right-hand neighbour, he confides 
to him in a loud whisper: ‘There’s our Bill | 
a- in’ on wi? ‘is gimcracks an’ 'is tomfoolery ; | 
an’ ’ere’s the reportin’ chap a-sittin’ close by, | 
a-takin’ of it all down, an’ a-coin’ to print it. O 
lawk-a-mussy on me!’ and he rolls in his 
chair and laughs till his white waistcoat heaves | 
and quivers with emotion. 

As these manifestations of merriment begin ‘ 
to subside, the thriving young tradesman of , 
quasi-clerical appearance gets up to oblige the . 
company, and in melodious strains expresses his 
conviction that 


‘When the pigs begin to fy, 

Ob! won’t the pork be ’igh? 

I guess they 'll be the funniest birds 
As iver wos in the sky. 


When he has finished, another gentleman of | 
musical proclivities goes up to the piano. His 
performance, however, comes to an abrupt con- | 
clusion, if, indeed, it can be said to have had a ° 
beginning. Music, which has charms to soothe ' 

e savage breast, exercises such an unwonted | 
sedative influence in this gentleman’s bosom, 
that after fumbling helplessly about for a few | 
moments, he manifests an inclination to fall 
asleep with his head on the keyboard. 

It now becomes plainly evident that it is high 
time for the company to break up; and after the | 
usual difficulty with regard to Dae, umbrellas, 
and overcoats, the Kosmos Building Socicty’s 
syluposium came to a close, 


WAITING. 


Wartrxa while the shadows gather, 
And the sunlight fades away ; 
While the tender gloaming decpens, 
And the golden turns to gray ; 


Watching while the starlight quivers 
Brightly in the heaven above ; 

Tam waiting for her coming, 
Waiting, watching for my love. 


Listening for the well-known footfall, 
And the voice whose loving tone 

Sweetly bids me ceaso my waiting, 
Watching, listening for my own. 


Lingering still among the shadows, 
As they deepen on the beach, 


Hearts exchange i ilineas 
ouzhts that would i ch. 


Thus in perfect love and trusting, 
Wingtd moments pass away ; 
Till the holy, star-crowned night is 

Sweet to us an golden day. 


And as tenderly the gloaming 
Gathered on the brow of day, 
God aball keep ber, God shall bless her, 
When Life's golden turns to gray. 
J. Rem. 
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THE DOMESTIC-SERVANT DIFFICULTY. 


To get good female domestic servants is noto- 
riously one of the difficulties of modern family 
| life. Most ladies who are in housekeeping have 
, at some time experienced great inconvenience 
| through having incompetent or disagreenble 
| servants, We Britona are a home-loving people. 
In his home, the harassed man of business 
expects to find peace, rest, and relief from the 
worries of his duily toil But frequently the 
| home machinery, instead of running smoothly, 
| ig thrown out of gear Ly some mishap with the 
} servants, Can anything be done to improve our 
| family domestics, or must we for ever be content 
| 
| 
i 








with merely uttering our complaints over a 
chronic evil, for which the civilisrtion of the 
nineteenth century is unable to provide a 
remedy ? 

For all practical purposes, we may dismiss 
from our minds two classes of mistresses and 
servants. The lady who keeps many servants, 
pays them high wages, allows them mach liberty, 
and does not overwork them, is not likely to have 
great difficulty in procuring and retaining a good 
staff of household servants. On the other hand, 
the menials who are ill-treated, underpaid, over- 
worked, and allowed but little time for leisure 
or ‘outings, will be sure to rebel against this 
tyranny, and escape from it as soon as they can. 
The overwhelming majority with whom we have 
to deal lie between those extremes, Where the 
work is moderate and the wayes are tolernbly good, 
many situations ‘go a-begying.” The demand for 
good servants is greater than the supply, And 
yet, if we may be allowed to use the illustra- 
tion, we have plenty of girls—the stuff out of 
which good servants are manufactured. There 
are thousands of English, Irish, and Scotch girla, 
not to mention others, who are not employed in 
factories or in any public places of business, but 
who remain at home doing nothing. And the 
vexatious anomaly is, that although it would be 
better for themselves, for their parenta, and for 
the general public if these young women were 
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in domestic service, yes they prefer to be hangers- 
on at home—‘stop-at-home girls’—rather than 
go out and earn their living, A remedy for 
this state of things onght to be found. With 
multitudes of healthy girls, we have good raw 
material in abundance ; surely we ought to be 
able to find the skill and machinery necessary 
to turn ont as finished, that very valuable article, 
a good domestic servant. Good, honest, clever, 
rexpectable female servants are almost invaluable 
persons in a fumily ; and there are many such ; 
but at present we have not a sufficient number 
of them, and a considerable portion of thosa we 
have ore acknowledged to be of an inferior 
order, 

The explanation of, and the remedies suggeated 
for, this modern household difficulty, which from 
time to time appear in the public papers, are |' 
amusingly contradictory. One mistress Llames 
‘over-education’ for spoiling servants; while 
another considers that girls are insufferably 
stupid and ignorant. One writer suggests that 
servants think more of a comfortable home than 
of anything else; another anys they are petted 
and pampered too much. Some urge a rigorous 
honsehold discipline ; while othera complain of 
irritating restrictions, One pleads for a lady 
being more familiar with her servanta ; another 
says that u mistress ought to ‘keep her place’ 
—whatever that may mean. Some writers tell 
us thut servants ox a class are overworked ; 
others oxsure us that many of them have so 
little to do that they waste their time in reading 
novela, in gossiping, and in looking out of tho 
windows. These Babel tongues only show in 
what a chactic state many people’s minds are on 
this subject. 

We may notice, however, that all these sugges- 
tions indicate something like unanimity on two 
points. -hamely, that the relationship between 
mistresses and servants is not satisfactory ; and 
that an improvement, if not a cure, is possible 
for the evil complained of. It would lift a load 
of care “many hearts, ond bring sunshine to 
many homes where there is now shadow, if a 
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thoroughly good understanding were established 
between the queen of the household and her 
domestics, whose conduct to a great extent 
makes or mars the happiness of family life. To 
attain this object is worth an effort; and the 
remedies which have occurred to us are, that 
there must be more forbearance shown to each 
other by the classes concerned, and that by some 
means or other domestic servants must be better 
taught and trained for their work, 

In dealing with the first point we are treading 
on somewhat delicate ground ; still, it may not 
be amiss to point out a few faults on both sides 
which might easily be corrected. And here we 

ladly acknowledge that there are vast num- 
ens of good mistresses and ecrvants to whom 
the following remarke do not, and are not 
intended to, apply. There are, however, ladics 
who make a great deal of unnecessary work for 
their servants by thoughtless indolence. They 
will insist on their maids trotting up and down 
stairs to do the merest trifle. The coal-scuttle 
js beside their chair, but they will not touch 
the handle of the shovel to put a few coals on 
the fire. They will not shut a dvor, or draw 
up a window-blind, or light a lamp; but, in 
ihe language of the song, they ‘ring the bell 
for Sarah,’ Poor Sarah may be so hard worked 
that she does not know which way to turn; 
but that does not matter—she must leave more 

important duties to answer the bell 

here is a great difference between French and 
English ladics in this respect. As a rule, French 
ladies do not give their domestics unnecessary 
trouble ; besides, they pay them well and treat 

them kindly. f 

Again, some mistresses appear to live in oa 
region of ice, their ideas of caste not allowing 
them to speuk to their servants except to give 
orders. As a natural consequence, the servant 
doea not lock up to such a mistress as o friend, 
or study her interests, but thinks only of the 
amount of wages she will get. A great many 
ladies—who appear to forget that the world 
keeps jogging on—constantly complain that 
gervanta are more difficult to manage, and that 
they will not do now as they did twenty or 
thirty ycors ago. But is it not unreasonable 
to expect that they should? All classes of 
the community now live in a different style 
from what they did in the past generation. If 
desirable, it is not possible to bring back former 
times, and wise people leave off crying for the 
moon. Formerly, a servant-girl had to dress in 
a certain manner, have no ‘followers,’ receive 
few friends, have no leisure hours or nights out, 
except to attend @ place of worship, and certainly 
dare not presume to have her letters addressed 
with the prefix ‘Misa’ For better or for woree, 
mistresses must recognise the fact that the times 
ate changed. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
modern servants have grave faults. Many are 
disobedient, not to say insolent. They cannot 
brook having their faults pointed ont, They 
are extravagant and reckless with the property 
of their employers. The waste in some house- 
holds is shameful. Some servants prefer to dress 
in tawdry fiuery, rather than in clothes suitable 

4 for their work and bétoming their station. They 
love gadding about in the streets better than 
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doing their duty in the family at home. Not 
unfrequently, servants are wretchedly incompetent, 
They are Lolish, aften ‘giving notice’ for the 
most trivial reasons. They treat ‘Missis’—who is 
generally their best friend—as if she were their 
natural enemy, Now, it is evident that so long as 
those feelings of antagonism exist between the 
head of the household and her domestica, family 
life cannot be pleasant. A spirit of mutual for- 
bearance would. do much towards improving the 
relationship of mistreases ond servants ; it would 
act like oil poured on the wheels and cogs of 
some valuable but screeching machinery. 

That girls who are intended for domestic 
service should be better trained to their work, 
has not received, we think, the attention it 
deserves, We have many institutions whose 
object is to benefit females ; but we have no i 
system for training domestic servanta. We have 
Girls’ Friendly Societies, Servants’ Benevolent 
Institutions, Homes of Hope, Refuges, Female 
Protection Societies, and so forth ; but our great 
want is sume extended organisation by which 
oung girls could be educated in the duties of the 
pousehold, Our land abounds with various and 
noble charities ; but we should not forget that 
‘prevention is Letter than cure,” ond that the 
best form of charity is that which helps people 
to help themselves. 

The girls brought up in Workhouses, in 
Orphanages, in Reformatorics, and similar places, 
often make poor servants, Those ladies who, 
through benevolence, have taken such girls into 
their service have frequently complained in the 
public papers of their ignorance and general 
incompetence. This ie the more disappointing, 
from the fact that these charitable institutions 
are supported by moncy obtained from the 
public, A little reflection, however, will con- 
vinve mistresses that they expect too much when 
they louk for a good supply of competent dumestic 
servants from such places, This is nut exactly 
their work. The objects of these institutions 
are to tench the chiluiren good morals, to feed 
and clothe them, and to give them a start in 
sencral education. In most cases they leave 

efore much knowledge of honschold dutica can 
be acquired, This is the weak point in our 
domestic economy. Untaught girls go out to 
their first situations, and have to scramble into 
a knowledye of their work as best they can. 
Clever servants are not made by accident. Cook- 
ing iy an art to be learned, as much so as play- 
ing the piano. And judging from the number 
of advertisements to be seen constantly in the 
papers for ‘plain cooks, there are many young 
women who have not learned the elementary 
principles of this art. x 

The same may be said respecting the other 
duties required of servants, Nursing children 
or invalids, dusting, cleaning, sewing, arranging 
the toilets of ladies, waiting at dinner, &.— 
all these duties require skill. It is a fact that 
our beat servants come from the families of 
small farmers, tradesmen, and well-to-do me- 
chanics. And they are superior because they 
have had o better home-training than those 
brought up in the haunts of poverty and vice. 

What we advocate, then, is that in some way 
our servants shall be thoroughly instructed to 
do all kinds of household work. <A central 
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Domestic Servants’ Training Home in London, 
with branches in the provinces, is the organisa- 
tion which appears to us most likely to accomplish 
the end in view. It must, of course, at first be 
a work of charity, taken up by ladies of position 
throughout the land. The methods of teaching 
would probably be by holding classes and giving 
lectures, similar to the methods now adopted by 
our different Schools of Cookery. In some cases, 
lessons could be given at home, Such an institu- 
tion would work in harmony with all our day- 
schools, enpplementing their teaching, and thus 
making the education of females more complete. 
Nor need its operations be confined to any par- 
ticular class; for while its main object would 
be to train the poorer classes of girls to become 
good servants, and therefore good wives for those 
who afterwards would want them, at the same 
time it might give instruction in those higher 
branches of knowledge so essential to lady-helps, 
matrons, housekeepers, and even mistresses, 

One very important post of the work of such 
an Inetitution would the establishment of 
night classes and lectures for the convenience of 
females who are fully employed during the day. 
Girls at home, in factories, dressmakers, milliners, 
and others, would thus have an opportunity of 
acquiring that knowledge of household work 
which so many of them lack. As already inti- 
mated, the direct results of this scheme would 
be to make good domestic servants and good 
‘ wives; but the indirect results would be to aid the 
' temperance reformation and to promote thrift. 

It is generally acknowledged that one reason 
why so many working-men prefer the publiec- 
house to their own homes is because their wives 
do not possess the household virtues of cleanliness, 
neatness, and order. They have not the knack 
of making home attractive. Hence the husband 
leaves a comfortless house to seek comfort else- 
where. The question of course will be asked, 
Is such a national echeme practicable? We will 
suggest an answer to this question by asking 
another, In this age, what undertaking is there 
which is not practicable? But supposing we 
alluw, for the sake of argument, that there are 
insuperable difficulties in the way of estublishing 
a National Training Home for Domestic Servants, 
we see no obstacle to prevent something of the 
‘ kind being attempted on a smaller scale. In any 
' locality, if a few ladies of position formed them- 
| selves into a Committee, and energetically took 
' up the subject, they would be eure to have con- 

siderable succeas. Young women, for the sake 
’ of advantages to themeelves, would be induced 
' to attend the classes and lectures of such societies, 
‘and the working expenses need not be heavy. 
; The Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 
is something like what we are advocating, That 
Institution is doing an excellent work among the 
| friendless, ignorant, intractable, young girls of 
London. Its funds deserve to be more liberally 
supported, so that its beneficent operations might 
be extended all over the country. 

In nearly every town in the kingdom there 
are hundreds or thousands of girls growing up 
who are ignorant of, and incompetent to perform 
the duties of an ordinary household. We should 
like to see those now helpless girls taught and 
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trained to be good domestic servants. Plenty !them; but the keen though vacuous- 
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of situations with good wages are awaiting them, 
They need not emigrate to find them, On the 
other hand, by muking good servants, we should 
be leasening a social evil, and removing that 
irritating friction which {s constantly grinding: 





irritating 
away the peace of our family life, 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XX.—‘ VALENTINE 8TRANGH, I WANT 
TO SPEAK TO you.’ 


Constance was staying with Mr Jolly'’s maiden 
sister, who lived in a small house at a large 
rental in Chesterficld Street, Mayfuir ; and thither 
Reginald drove before dinner that evening, re- 
solved on what should seem a call of duty on 
the maiden aunt, To his profound amazement, 
he found Strange there, settled apparently as 
friend of the household, He glared at him with 
unveiled surprise, and Val himself looked almost 
as guilty as he felt. ‘Why, what,’ cried the 
startled new-comer, ‘in the name of all the 
wonders, brings you here 2” 

‘Reginald |? said the maiden aunt, with some 
severity. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, my dear, anid Reginald 
in response, ‘Strange and I are old friends’ He 
ki the withered cheek dutifully, as he had 
always done, and nodded at Constance, Tle waa 
himeelf again. 

“How is papa?’ inquired Constance. 

‘Drowned, drowned, drowned, as the Queen in 
Hamlet says, returned the flippant young man ; 
and proceeded to relate the little episode of the 
morming. His eyes wandered from Strange to 
Constance, and from Constance to Strange, and 
he watched and apeculated as he chatterel, The 
mere insertion of his eyeglasa seemed to lend him 
a certain sublime atoniness of visage. He watched 
everything in aceming to watch nee ne and 
being a Born diplomatist, he abstracted himaelf 
gradually from Strange and Constance, and gave 
imeelf wholly over to the amusement of the old 
lady. But, for whatever reason, the two made no 
sign, and seemed, indeed, even a little bored with 
each other, and aweary of the world, Reginald, 
confident in the freedom he could take, deter. 
mined to sit out the term of Val’s visit, and 
having accomplished that feat, and driven Strange 
into rising, he also arose. . 

‘We'll go together,’ he anid quietly. 

Val, being unable to find a reason for ane 
down again, abused himself inwardly for n 
having exercised another minute’: patience ; not 
guessing that in that cause, Reginald would have 
willingly eat there for a week, Unimprensibl 
and even etupid as be contrived to look behin 
his glasx, the little mun noted everything, In 
Strange’s furewell to Constance there wis some- 
thing of an ap ,4& touch #o fine, that the best 
of actors would have been put to it to copy the 
manner of it. .Constance’s manner was cage 
but her bosom gave one Jong brave, and sh 
puled and trembled ever so little as she aaid 
good-bye and gave him her hand. These signs 
were 80 deli¢-te in Pe pel aaa I have bn 
expressing them a sort of fecling exayyerd 

looking eye 
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behind the eyeglass took in all, and the youth 
le his own conclusions, 
‘Valentine Strange,” he said, pausing in the 
street a few seconds later, and tapping hia 
friend lightly on the breast, ‘I want to speak 


to you 

al looked at him quietly. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Come with me to your own rooms,’ said 

inald. ‘We can be quiet there.’ 

al, with a little sinking at the heart, fore- 
boding what was coming, nodded in assent ; and 
having summoned a hansom, they were trundled 
along with scarcely a word between them. 

‘Now,’ said Strange, turning upon him when 
his rooms were reached, ‘what is it?? The air 
was dusky, but there was a fire aglow upon the 
hearth by which the two could read each other's 
fac 
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‘Got any bacey?’ asked the younger.—‘ Thank 
you.’ He chose a pipe from the rack above the 
mantel-piece, and having filled and lit it, sat 
down gravely and smoked, with both hands 
stretched out to the red gleam of the fire. 

‘What ia it?’ Strange asked aguin, this time 
with some impatience. 

*You remember kicking Davis in the Fives 
Court?’ asked Reginald with apparent irrele- 
vance. 

*Yea, said Strange, breathing tightly, and not 
knowing what to muke of this beginning, ‘ What 
about it?’ 

‘Remember the fight that came after it?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ said Val, trying to laugh, and not 
succeeding very brilliantly, 

‘Remember what it waa all about?’ 

‘Certainly. What of it?’ 

*You did me a royal goot turn that day,’ 
anid Reginald, ‘It’s twelve years ago, ain’t it? 
We've beon close chums ever since that time, 
haven't we, Val? And thot was the beginning 
of it. Very well. You've alwava been stronger 
and richer and luckicr and handsomer than me, 
haven't you? Very well, again’ 

‘You Tavs not been drinking, have you?’ asked 
Strange. 

‘Half a pint of clarct at luncheon, said the 
little man, with his eyes on the red glow of 
the fire. ‘We've been chums for twelve years. 
You began by licking an enemy of mine, and 
you've gone on with all manner of kindnesses 
ever since. And now I’m going to show my 
gratitude. You're not the Valentine Strange you 
used to be. There’s something on your mind. 
Will you tell me what it is, Val, or shall J tell 
you ?'—Strange sat in silence.—‘ Remember, Val,’ 
said hia companion, lifting his gaze trom the fire 
and looking full in Val’s eyes across the semi- 
darkness of the place, ‘this is the first chance 
of doing you a turn, I've had. I give you notice 
that I'm going to take it—mercilesily,’ 

‘That halbpint, said Val, ‘waa longer or 
atronger than common. Have a nap.’ 

‘Am I to tell you what it is?’ asked Revinald, 
with no alteration in his tone, and with his eyes 


, Stili fixed on his companion; ‘or will you tell 


: me? 


\ 
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‘Oh1’ cried Val, in @ tone of easy impatience 
and derision, ‘let us have it, Let me get a 
light.-And now, go ahead. I'm waiting.” He 
threw both legs over the arm of his chair, and 
slipped back, #o that his face fell into darkness, 














In answer to this movement, the littl man 
pal and lit the gas before he spoke another 
word, 

Strange came uneasily back into his former 
posture, ‘Confound your mystery!’ he cried. 
‘What have you to say?’ 

‘I have something to say,’ returned the other, 
‘that I don’t want to say. Something I tre- 
mendously dislike to say. Something I must 
say, unless you'll say it for me.’—Strange’s onl 
answer was to cast hia hands resignedly abroad. 
Reginald stood upon the hearthrug before him 
and had the advantage, unusual with him, of 
looking at Strange from a superior height. It 
is remarkable how that tells in a discussion— 
with some people.—‘ Now, will you tell me, Val— 
you, an honourable rian will you tell me on 
your word of honour that you have no guess 
of what I mean?’ 

‘You little lunatic,’ said Strange, with an affec- 
ae of good-humoured raillery, ‘how should I 
te 

‘Val,’ said the little man feelinzly, ‘you don’t 
know how much I know.’—At that, Strange 
started and turned pale. Was it possible that 
Constance, dreading herself, had besought her 
brother's interference.—‘ Suppose,’ the little man 
continued, ‘that I had met your friend Gilbert— 
East?’ He threw just a tritle of malice into the 
pause, for he was angry with Strange for that 
deception. Strange moved again, and blushed. 
This was tuming the attuck altogether, and 
thouzh the shaft hit him smart] , he could bear 
it. If the letter to Gilbert were all the mystery, 
he thought he conld make his peace. ‘Suppose,’ 
Reginald went on, ‘that I had put two and two 
together, with a result confirmed again this after- 
noon? Val, fur pity’s sake, dou't make me fool 
about in this way any longer, ‘Tell me you 
understand me! 

‘Well, said Val suddenly, with a desperate 
voice and a face of pallor, ‘I understand you, 
Go on,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the accuser, holding out 
his hand.—Strange took it and pressed it hard, 
thongh he hung his ead.—‘That’s like you, 
Val. That’s honest. I’m very sorry, very sorry, 
surrier than I can say. Dut yon’re too late, 
fal, And you're a man of honour, and I'm 
a man of honour, And—he’s a friend of yours 
too, Val. Now, it’s all over, isn’t it 7’ 

‘Rags, old man,’ groaned Val, still holding 
his hand, and speaking with his head still bent, 
‘she doesn’t care for him !—not a straw !’ 

The little man gripped Val’s hand harder as 
he responded: ‘We're both men of honour, and 
we're friends, Val—friends. We can’t have her 
talked about, The other man’s in his right, 
She took him with her eyes open, and you came 
too late. You came in last. Well, youll find 
another race that'll be better worth winning in.’ 
— There was no answer to this, except a groan 
and a harder grip of the hand.—Fuithful are 
the wounds of a friend,’ said Reginald ; ‘but the 
kisses of an enemy are deccitful, Run away 
from it, That's the best thing you can do, Make 
a bolt—at once.’ 

‘Yea,’ said Val, stricken to the heart, ‘Il go.—. 
But, he added, lifting hia head and showing a 

80 , that his companion was amazed 
and half frightened by it, ‘1t will be as hard 
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for’——- He checked himself there, but the tone 


told all, 
‘The more need to go, if that’s the case,’ said 
meself. ‘Honour! Val, 


Reginald, hardening 

honour ! 

‘T know it will be, cried Val, rising and castin, 
his arms upon the mantel-piece. He locke 
round with haga eyes. ‘I know it!’ he cried 
again, and dropped his head upon his arms, 

‘How de you know it?’ asked the other, almost 
ae ‘Val! you haven’t—spoken to her?’ 

‘What do you think of me?’ cried the miser- 
able Val, not daring to confess. ‘But I know 
it. 
| ‘I’ve never been hit in this way,’ said the 
| young philoso ther, laying a friendly hand on 

Strange’s shoulder; ‘but [ suppoze I shall take 
pot-luck with the others when the time comes. 
And if men and books speak the truth, the 
only courage is to run away, in such a case as 

this. Start at once. Go to Naples’ 

' — *T’m sick of Naples,’ said Val, raising his head 
, drearily. ‘But I'll get away somewhere, and 
Tl catch the tidal train to-night. Will you— 
will you say L’m gone 1’ 

*¥ea,’ answered Reginald, moved by his friend’s 
trouble, ‘And Strange, look here! Stop away 
till it’s all over, There’s a good fellow. We 
shall have you back as jelly as a sand-boy in 
a few months’ time And 1711 tell you what 
we'll do. We'll go to Bassano’s and have a 
room to ourselyes, and dine together, and I'll 
_ gee you off? 

‘Do you want to watch me?’ asked Val 
: bitterly. 

:  €Phat’s not like you, said the little man, 
_ reaching up and putting a hand on eact 
his friend's shoulders. ‘I want to cheer you 
up a bit! 

‘Strange rang his bell, and ordered his servant 
' to pack for the continent and book for South- 
‘ ampton. ‘T'I go there to-night, and start for 
comewhere,’ he said recklessly. ‘Come on, Let’s 
to dinner. He rattled away in an almost hyster- 
ival fashion until the time for parting came. 
But when Reginald had shaken hauds with him, 
' ag the train moved from the platform, aud had 
» withdrawn hia hand, he felt that there were 
tears upon it, 

(To be continued.) 
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. Mowreys in their wild state are subject to many 
. chances and vicissitudes, of which little is known 
, save to those who have had op rtunities of 
: studying their habits and mode of life in forests 
_ and jungles. Gregarious, with the exception of 

a very few species, they abide in one locality as 
Jong as food and security are assured ; but lack 
; of the one or loss of the other often causes the 
' disintegration and dispersion of a tribe or colony, 
| 60 that it is not unusual to come across twu or 
, three individuals by themselves; and on such 
, occasions it is reasonable to couclude that a tribe 

has met with some adverse vicissitude, that these 

wanderers were once the members of a considerable 
' haat and that they in all probability now form the 
‘ nucleus of what at some f 
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in a formidable family, Of all the species 
feand in India peopesand the monkey race is 
somewhat ae represented there—the greenieh- 
gray variety (Macacus rhesua) is the most interest- 
ing; and ite docility, when caught young and 

with care and kindness, is remarkable. 
Amongst the natives of the North-west Provinces 
it is known by the name of bundar, and ahares 
almost equally with the Hunutnin (Semnopithecus 
entellus) the veneration of the Hindus, 

It was amongst this species 1 found myself one 
day, on my arrival at my tent un the banks of 
the river Kuriflli, in Upper India; and on 
inquiry I ascertained that a belt of forest at least 
twenty miles in length and three in. breadth, 
bordering on the river, was inhabited by count- 
less families of these crentures. Ench family, 
consisting often of as many as thirty members, 
strictly retained its own individuality, and con- 
fined itself to a fixed area, where it roamed 
during the day and slept at night. From dawn 
till sunset each oc vearched for seeds, frui 
and the roots of edible plants, jealously guarde 
by ita gray-bearded patriarch ; and it was amus- 
ing to watch the ‘anxiety displayed by this 
individual, it by chance his family cauie into 
too close proximity with that of another, Nor 
was it an unusual oecurrence to see the alderly 
heads of families engaged in a ‘battle-royal,’ 
vehemently claiming seme tvo coquettish ludy- 
noukey, who in the fieree heat of the combat 
generally escaped, in a more or less dilapidated 
condition, and with extraordinary agility returned 
tu her own tribe, only, however, to ie chased 
about and bullied by her more demure and cir- 
cumspect relations. 

Monkeys in gencral, and the above species in 
particular, entertain the greatest antipathy to 
tigers and leopards; nor is this to be wondered 
at, for it is these animals only that attempt to 
molest them ; indeed, y the: former, moukey- 
meat is considered a high delicacy. en, 
therefore, their domain is invaded by the stealthy 
tiger, and his whereabouts detected, the violence 
of their anger knows no bounds. High up out 
of the reach of their foc, they give free vent to 
their enmity, und with prodigious chatter assemble 
in all their strength upon the trees beneath which 
the tiger is lurking; shaking the branches with 
might and main, and pattering down upon and 
about their would-be deveurer such a shower 
of dry sticks, twigs, and leaves, that the latter 
is forced, with an angry growl, to quit his lair 
and seek other and quieter quarters, But no 
peace ix he allowed so long os he remaina in 
their vicinity ; and should darkness set in, these 
aagacious animals will, on tho ensuing morni 
search diligently, to see whether or not their 
enemy has really taken his departure, 

Tilustrative of this autipathy, a very strange 
incident came under my notice. After I had 
been encamped a week or so on the Kuriilli, 
1 was informed that there had been for some 
days past, and still was, o most unusual com- 
motion existing among a large tribe of monkeys 
in a distant part of the forcst, and that it must 
be ocoasioned Ly the persistent presence of s 
tiger or leopard in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, Fiom my previons knowledge of the 

1 was aware t they 
such as wild-pig, deer, &., 


habits of monkeys, 
uture date may become | treated other animals, 
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with perfect indifference, and what the natives 
represented was pony the real clue to the 
state of frenzy the creatures were reported to 
be in. Unfortunately, I had no elephant with 
me on which I could with perfect safety venture 
to explore the place in question, which was in 
the very heart of the forest, and overrun with 
adense undergrowth of bushes, &c. I was deter- 
mined, however, to do the best I could ; so, taking 
a thoroughly reliable gun-bearer to carry my 
second rifle, I set out for the scene of the com- 
motion. 

After a while, we arrived within « compara- 
tively short distance of the spot, where a vast 
concourse of monkeys, chattering and screaming, 
ereated an almost deafening clumour, oa they 
bounded and scrambled up and down some trees 
clustered close together. I knew the risk I 
incurred in the hazardous undertaking of walking 
up to a tiger or leopard under such disadvanta- 

eous circumstances; in truth, the very nature of 
the excitement depicted on the faces of the mon- 
keya, which from time to time I carefully noted 
through a powerfil binoculur, warned me of the 
description of animal that stirred their wrath. 
Moreover, as the air wus untainted by odour 
and free from the presence of wheeling vultures, 
I felt convinced that the object of their dread 
was alive, hence my progress became slow and 
cautions to a devree; yet all the time I felt 
puzzled to explain why the animal remained in 
one apot, worricd as it undoubtedly must be by 
the continuous shrieking of a host of monkeys 
overhead, 

Gradnally my companion and I approached to 
within fifty yards of the excited throng ; then I 
became reluctant to proceed farther without again 
thoroughly reconnoitring the situation, With 
considerable difficulty 1 hoisted the native—a 
lithe, spare man—so that he was wble to acize hold 
of the Camel of a tree and awing himself into a 
commanding position, whence, with the aid of my 
glasses, le endeavoured to ascertain what was 
really the matter, The fellow had hardly been 
on i a a minute, when he slid swiftly to the 

round, 
ag *Come along, sir, he exclaimed ; ‘it is dead.’ 

© What is it?’ 1 asked eagerly. 

But the native was moving ahead rapidly 
through the jungle, and though I followed close 
on his heels, his reply was lost in the terrible 
uprowr the monkeys were making. I was 
therefore quite unprepared for the strange sight 
that in o few seconds met my eyes, A full-grown 
tiger had jammed himself inextricably between 
two atout ad! saplings that sprang from the same 
rout, und widened, go that at the point where 
he was canght at the waist and pinned, they 
seemed net more than six inches apart, and 
perhaps five feet from the ground. The animal 
was quite dead, and, by his emaciated condition, 
had evidently suceumbed to slow starvation 

OF course it is impossible to describe the exact 
process by which the tiger vot himself into this 
extraordinary predicament ; but the following is, 
to ull appearances, a very likely solution Ln 
the first instance, he must have invaded the 
donwin of the monkeys, and in return been 
constantly Jiarassed by them for some da 
Finally, some monkey more daring and male- 
volent than his bre! must lave come a 
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considerable distance down one of the saplin 
to vex and annoy the tiger still further; and th 
latter, believing he saw a chance of gratifying his 
resentment, and at the same time satisfying his 
appetite with a choice morsel, very probably 
made a spring at him, which Jacko probably 
neatly avoided. But his antagonist proved 
lesa fortunate, and had evidently fallen between 
the two smooth saplings, and been caught in their 
embrace ; and the more desperately he struggled 
in his efforts to release himself, the lower he 
sank into the fork, and the tighter and more 
unyielding grew the grip of the stems Thus 
inextricably wedged in, harried by countless 
hordes of shrieking monkeys, racked by hunger, 
tortured by thirst, the unfortunate beast had 
remained imprisoned till death relieved him of 
his sufferings, 


Tl.—MONEEYS MIGRATING. 


Some three weeks or more after the incidents 
recorded above, I observed that great multitudes 
of monkeys began to occupy the trees which grew 
along the margin of the Kuridlli River. By 
degrees the interior of the forest became entirely 
deserted. Then for the first time 1 learned that 
an annual migration took place, owing to the lack 
of food in the forest at this season of the year; 
for every edible particle had been searched out 
and devoured by these intelligent and, in this 
respect, industrious creatures. Yet I could hardly 
believe they meditated crossing the wide river; 
for wide it comparatively was even at this its 
narrowest part, where the monkeys were congre- 
gating in such vast numbers, 

This information I derived from a semi-nude, 
wandering joyee or Hindu devotee, who, to the 
practice of mendicancy, added what he was pleased 
to term the science of astrology ; and for the most 
part obtained a subsistence by working on the 
credulity of his fellow-countrymen, 


years,’ he eaid in answer to a question of mine, 
‘and I am bound to be present when these my 
children ’—pointing to the throngs of monkeye— 
‘cross the Kurialli, for they will need my 
services,’ 

‘Indeed,’ I replied. ‘Pray, tell me in what 
way you proves to help them.’ For I naturally 
concluded that, during his long residence in the 
jungles, living as it were with wild animals for 
iis neighbours and constant visitors, circum- 
stances in connection with them must have come 
under his notice, likely to prove both interesting 
and curioua, 

‘I will with pleasure, sir,’ responded the native, 
*You are aware there is just now a dearth in the 
land my children inhabit. This will continue 
for the of two months, that is, till the rains 
eet in; then the roots of the planta, &c, on which 
they thrive will again become plentiful. In the 
meantime, those that can get safely across the 
river will find food on that sandy expanse that 
you see in the distance covered with low thorny 
abes, which at this period produce in perfection 
the sweet-tasted bher-berries. 

‘But you have not told me how you will 
assist such yast numbers,’ I remarked. ‘I feel 
eure inany will be drowned,” 

‘A few will no doubt lose their lives,’ answered 


‘I have roamed these forest tracts for many. 


RR cree (fh 


myst 
the man, ‘for the river is swarming with alligators, 
who appear to know shee my children a collect- 
on the banks, and are in hopes of snappi 
oe of them when they go down to door 
But as a mae of fact, the poor —- eH 
only waiting for my permission to cross. I wi 
direct them to do so as soon as I have ascertained 
pone moment, one in which nearly all the 
igators will be asleep; and they will thus be 
rm to swim to the other side in comparative 
ety. 

‘You are really a remarkable man,’ IJ said, 
somewhat ironically. ‘Perhaps you will kindl 
let me know when you intend giving this signal, 
as I should very much like to watch eo extra- 
ordinary a spectacle. Buksheesh, too, for yourself 
will be forthcoming,’ 

‘T shall be sure to inform your honour,’ replied 
my sable friend with much politeness ; and with 
that he stalked importantly away. 

It was probable that in bygone years the wily 
devotee hud witnessed at least a dozen such 
crossings ; hence it seemed to me very likely that, 
by accurately observing certain signs and indica- 
tions in the behaviour of the monkeys, he was 
able to tell to a nicety the exact moment the 
creatures would enter the water. Using this 
knowledge for his own glorification, he pre- 
tended to Le gifted with preternatural powers ; 
and I had but Tittle doubt that the ignorant and 
superstitious natives who lived in the vicinity 
were thoroughly impressed with the idea that 
the migration took place under hia immediate 
euperianenee and at his express word of com- 
Maand. 

Next morning, just as the first streaks of dawn 
were reddening the sky, I was roused from my 
alumbers hy a strident voice calling out, ‘Sahib, 
; Sahib!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ I exclaimed, somewhat 
drowsily and unamiably. 

‘In about a quarter of an hour I shall give 
my children the signal to cross If you wish 
to witness the scene, you must make haste.’ 

In the above sentences I recognised the accents 
of my friend of the previous day. Springing out 
of bed, I dressed ag quickly as I could, ery 
goon I emerged from my tent, and made iny way 
to the river-bank, which was about one hundred 
yards or so distant. 

The old devotee, full of importance, was standing 
on the margin with a dozen natives around him, 
As I approached, raising hia arm impressively, 
he pointed hither and thither for my edification ; 
and truly the sight was an amazing one. Lining 
the bank of the river for nearly half a mile on 
each side of me, and squutting along its ede, 
were thousands and thousands of uncanny-looking 
brown imps, varying in size from the full-grown 
and bearded patriarchs of families, to the tiniest 
of younpsters. Moreover, in the motions anil 
gesticulations of these monkeys, I could detect 
symptoms of an intense, though apparently eup- 
presseil excitement. It was evident they were 
contemplating a step which they regarded ag one 
of supreme moment to themselves, From the 
monkeys my guze next wandered back to the 
mensdicant. He was eyeing his children—as he 
called them—very intently, and with a look full 
of eager expectation, Then my glance tarned 
towarda the river. A thin lizht mist lay on the 
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surface of the water, which, bein 
this particular spot, was rather deep, and 
with o fair current. I was trying to see if I 
could detect any stray alligators on the qui-view 
when the loud voice of the old devotes once more 
rose in the air. 

‘J ag in, my children—jump !’ he peal 
taxing his lungs to their utmost capacity ; 
sure enough, as though in obedience to his word 
of command, the long, crowded line of monkeys 
sprang almost simultaneously into the atream. 

he continuous splash they created resounded 
up and down the river like the roar of an Atlantic 
breaker on a pebbly shore, Then the next instant 
a me brown arms were seen whirling in the 
air like so many miniature windmills in full 
swing—the monkey method of swimming bei 
somewhat similar to what we term the ‘ hand-over- 
hand’ style. 

At starting, their progress was fairly rapid, and 
they kept well together; but soon the pace dimi- 
niatied, and the weaker animals began to lag 
behind. Then a new and painful interest wns 
aided to the scene; the alligators seemed to 
become aware that something unusual was trans- 
piring in the element they considered peculiarly 
their own, and the river suddenly became alive 
with them. Every here and there, first was seen 
a ripple, raised Ly the rush of one of these rep- 
tiles below the surface of the water, towards a 
atruggting monkey; then a sharp anguished 
aqueal followed as the victim vanished almost 
instantaneously, having been jerked under by 
some voracious monster; finally, the observant 
eye could detect u crimson stain rise to the 
surface, which, however, spenlily mingled with 
the turbid current and disappeared 

Many victims must huve perished in this 
manner ; but of course the main body at length 
reached the opposite shore, evidently in @ very 
weak and distressed condition, as most of them 
with difficulty dragged thenwelves up on to the 
low bank aga out of the reach of the jaws of their 
hideous foea, 

Of course the same painful ordeal would have 
to be undergone by these unfortunate creatures 
when the berries on the further bank became 
exhausted, and hunger compelled them to face 
renewed loss, by conve more swinuning to 
the forest. 





\ruz MORTLAKE PEERAGE. 
CHAPTER IIl.—CONCLUSION. 


In this narrative, as in real life, there must be 
times when nothing of importance occurs. It 
was eo for some time after the events which I 
have narrated, In the meantime, my young 
protggé was making rapid advance in his educa- 
tion. I never came across a more amiable or 
intehigent lad. As soon as I had rubbed off 
what I may call his nautical rust, and had 
coached him a little in muthematics and the 
clussi¢', I sent him to reside with a clergyman 
who took private pupils ; and I was gratified with 
the reporta I received of his character 


page: : 
Months Jd elapsed, but I bad received no 
answer irom Lord Mortlake. At length there 
cawe a communication from his 
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stated that the last that was known of the missing 
Earl was that he succeeded in crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, and had entered California ; but after 
this there were no traces of him, and it was 
supposed that he hed been murdered by the 

uac Indiana My letters had therefore 
never reached him; and after a time, believing 
him to be dead, Lord Mortlake’s agents for- 
warded them, with the rest of his effects, to this 
country. 

It was generally belicved—and I must confess 
that I shared the belief—that Lord Mortlake 
‘was dead. There was no reason, if he was alive, 
for his coping out of the way. At this juncture, 
the next of kin, one of the Stanhopes of Leicester- 
shire, assumed the title, and was about to take 
possession of tho estates, when I at once instructed 
my solicitors to put in a claim on the part of 


my protégé. 

rhe case caused a great deal of excitement in 
- the fashionable world ; for the boy’s AUsatity, a8 
well os his legitimacy, was hotly contested by 
Mr Stanhope. The fact that the register at 
Knutsfield had been tampered with, and that a 
child had died and been buried as the offypring 
of Mrs Stanhope, together with many other 
incidents which 1 thought were only known to 
myeclf, had somehow got to the knowledge of 
hig solicitorea—how, I could not imagine. 

A case like this soon got into the newspapers. 
and the principal facts were freely commente 
on, One editor, more bold than the rest, said 
that doubis were entertained if the ceremony 
said to have been performed at Knutsfield had 


any existence except in the excited brain of a 
rather susceptible clergyman, and in the halluci- 
nations of a woman predisposed to melancholic 


depressions, and a pronounced sumnambulist } 
must confess that all this caused me a great 
deal of anxicty. I was quite convinced ‘that 
the lad was the legitimate son of the Earl of 
Mortlake ; I was quite satisfied with the evidence 
of Mrs Minter and Mra Moody ; but I could not 
help seeing that there were so many elements of 
romance and apparent improbubility in the case, 
that I could not expect a judge and jury to look 
at it in the samo light as 1 did. I knew that 
there were enormous difficulties in the way of 
the prosecution of this suit; but nevertheless 
there was to me a certain amount of fascination 
about it that led me on; and I felt: that whatever 
might be the obstacles in the way, or whatever 
might be the coats of the suit, 1 should eventually 
prove my protégé to be the rightful inheritor of 
the Earldom of Mortlake. 

Tt was at this epoch that one morning a lady 
waa announced. I say a lady, because she gave 
no name: the servant was instructed to say that 
a lady wished to see me. I bade the man usher 
her into my study. 

The lady who entered was tall and finely 
formed ; but she waa too closely veiled for me 
to distinguish her features. As soon as the 
servant had closed the door, she raised her veil. 
Jt was the Countess of Mortlake. 

*You are surprised to see me here,’ she said. 


‘I am equal) ne to find myeelf in your 
tte I have en taught, and I peliaved, 
you were my enemy—that you had de- 


atroyed the evidence of my matriage, and denied 
that it had ever been pertormed. “L now know 


that all this is false, and I come to ask you to 
be my friend. I believe that you are an honest 
man and a gentleman, and I place myself entirely 
in your hands,’ . 

replied, that she might do so with perfect 
safety—that I greatly sympathised with her, and 
that my only wish was to serve her and her son. 

‘My son!’ she exclaimed with + emotion— 
‘my dear boy, from whom I have been so long 
separated. Tell me, where is he?’ 

*He is with a clergyman, who lives near to 
Whitehaven. He is well and happy, and you 
shall shortly see him.’ 

She thanked me warmly; and after I had 
stated to her some of the circumstances under 
which I found the boy, as these have been already 
made known to the reader, I naturally expressed 
a wish to know something of her own fortunes 
since the day on which I married her to George 
Stanhope in the church at Knutefield. 

‘Mine, she replied, ‘is a sad story ; but I will 
make it as short as possible.’ 

‘My father,’ she said, ‘was a stern, unrelenting 
man ; end my mother was just the opposite. She 
wos very kind to me; and it is hard to speak 
ill of the dead; but in truth she was but a 
weak woman, and did not influence my mind 
for any good. At the same time, though my 
father was a stern, proud man, he was very 
indulgent to me. I was an only child, and con- 
sequently a spoiled one. In a moment of weak- 
neas, I contracted, as you know, a marriage without 
my parents’ knowledge or consent. It was not 
my husband's fault ; 1 was all my own stupidity 
and folly. He entreated me to let him write to 
my father, and ask lis consent ; and even when 
we were married, he wanted me to write and tell 
him, end beg his forgiveness. After my mother’s 
death, Iwas more than ever afraid of my father, 
and I felt that I dare not acquaint him with it, 
In due time I informed the Misses Onslow of m 
situation. They refused to believe my story. { 
had no certificate of my marriage, and the 
treated me with great severity ; so cruelly indeed, 
that I was about to rivk all and run away, when 
they discovered my plan, and frustrated it. After 
that, they treated me better. At this point, I 
wanted to send for my husband; and intended 
that he and I should go over to Florence to my 
father and ask his forgivencss. But this, the 
Misses Onslow would not listen to; it would 
tuin the reputation of their school, they suid ; 
and they so acted on my fears, that I consented 
to keep the marringe a secret till I returned to 
my futher. Up to this time, I had been corre- 
sponding with my husband, through the agency 
of one of the servants, and had been receiving 
letters from him by the same means. By-and- 
by, however, his letters became less frequent, and 
at length ceased.’ 

The lady was here much affected ; she buried 
her face in her handkerchief and sobbed audibly. 
After a little while, she mastered her emotion, 
and went on with her narrative. ‘I then wrote . 
a long and pathetic letter to my husband; but ; 
he never answered it, and at last went to India, : 
and deserted me.’ i 

‘Were you really made to believe that he | 
had deserted you?’ I asked. j 

‘TI was’ she replied. ‘But why do you ask , 
euch a question 3” 
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onyriay* 
‘Because you were made to believe a lie; 
because you were both tricked and deceived.— 
Read that!’ and gs 3 from 
bundle of old letters which Miss Onslow had 
laced in my hands, I handed one of them to her. 
t was the last one Mr Stanhope had written to 
his wife before his departure for India. 

As she read it, she became dreadfully excited ; 
her bosom heaved, her eyes filled with tears, and 
broken sobs burst from her, When she had 
finished, she kissed the letter cerionatel: ex- 

1 


claiming ; ‘Thank God | thank 

She paced the room rapidly, uttering broken 
exclamations of thankfulness. Then she turned 
upon me suddenly, and cried: ‘And this letter 
was kept from me! Oh! this is the very per- 
fection of cruelty! That letter would have 
saved me years of agony. I knew that those 
women were base and cruel ; but this exceeds my 
worst opinion of them !’ 

For a time she was too deeply affected to go 
on with her narrative. When she had succeeded 
somewhat in subduing her emotion, she con- 
tinued : 

‘After the birth of my child, which, spite of 
the threats and entreaties of those two horrid 
women, I had properly christened and named. 





_ after his father, I was taken very ill, and did 


‘not recover for 


many months, During that 
time, I believe I was insane. I was never told 
so; but I am convinced that such was the fact ; 
and during this period the youngest Miss Onslow 
constituted herself my nurse. When I recovered, 
I found that my child was dead; or rather, as 
I now know, I was by a fraud tricked into 
believing so. Doubts also were thrown upon 
the validity of my marriage. It was said that 
the register at Knutstield had been examined, 
and that there was no entry of a marriage having 
been svlemnised. I could get no tidings of my 
husband, nor would they speak with me about 


‘him. At length I was considered well enough 
‘to return to my father, and accompanied by 


Miss Onslow, I went to Florence. My father 
was a proud man, and very unxions that I 


' should make a geod marriage ; and Mixa Onslow 


_ disown and disinhent me, 


knowing thia, was always telling me that if my 
marriage with Stanhope was discovered, he would 
Miss Onslow atill 


. resided with me, nominally as a companion, 


but in reality as mistress of the establishment. 


. By her arta she gained a great ascendency over 
‘my father, and I believe if he had lived, he 


would actually have married her. 

‘The Marquis of Swindon was a constant guest 
at my father’s table, and he was very kind to me. 
You may imagine, situated as 1 was, how grateful 
I was for any scrap of kindness and sympathy. 


‘ He did not in the ordinary sense make love to 
_ me; but he saw that I was unhappy, and he tried 
- to soothe and comfort me. I experienced the 


yreatest consolation in his society. I liked him, 
but could not of course love him. He asked me, 


' nay, urged me to marry him; but I told him 


n 


. it was co taeda my affections were en- 


gaged. en my father came to know that I 
al refused him, he gave way to such passion 
that it brought on a fit of apoplexy, of which he 
died. He threatened that he would dis 
inherit me in his will; but he had no time 
to carry out his threat ; and thus I found myself, 
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as I supposed, free, and possessed of great wealth. 
As raga ane balled a end my busines 

BATS yi pro to start for India in 
search of my husband, and I told Miss Onslow 
of my project; but she laughed at it. I tried 
to get rid of her; but she refused to go. She 
used all sorts of threats; and as I knew her to 
be capable of anything that was diabolical and 
wicked, I let her remnin. Shortly after this, she 
one day brought me an old Times newspaper— 
she said that her sister had accidentally discovered 
it—and she pointed to the death column, and 
showed me the name of my husband. As near 
as I can remember, the announcement ran thus: 
“SrannorE—March 16th, at Bombay, after a 
short illness, Grorce Spencer Sranuorr, aged 
31, 

‘ After this, I had another long illness. Libert: 
I had none; and the thraldom in which I liv 
was more galling than ever. The only real friend 
Thad was the Marquis of Swindon; his kindness 
affected me deeply, and I longed to tell him the 
story of my wrongs; but Miss Onslow had 
acquired such an influence over me, that I dared 
not. 

“To show you the abject state into which they 
had brought me, I may state that though I knew 
that during my illness a large part of my income 
had disappeared, yet 1 had not the courage to 
complain, or to ask what had become of it, e868 
facta, all of which are substantially true, will 
I think, show you that I have been more sinne 
against than sinning.’ 

‘What about Miss Onslow? Where is she now?’ 

‘About two years since, she married a cousin 
of hers, a lawyer, When this took place, I 
thought that I should get my liberty, and for 
some months I was left in pence; but I soon 
found that J had only exchanged masters. This 
man came to me one day and threatened me. 
He said I was living before the world as a single 
woman, that I had had a child, and that 
unless I gave him a thousand pounds, he would 
expose me, Money was no object to me, and 
1 weakly consented ; and sinee that, I have been 
subject to a series of exactions and annoyances 
which I feared would bring on my old dis- 
order. But I thank God I aera been enabled 
to bear up against it Still, it has been a gore 
trial to me.’ 

‘But when your husband returned from India, 
I said, ‘why did you not communicate with 
him?’ . 

‘1 knew nothing of it. 
1 anppose.’ 

‘Did you not read of his coming into the title t’ 
I asked, 

‘No, I was never in thore days allowed to 
we an English newspaper. Besides, I waa almost 
entirely ignorant of my husband’s family and 
connections, and did not know that he had suc- 
ceeded to an earldom; eo much so, that after- 
wards, when I heard of the supposed denth of 
the Earl of Mortlake, I was not uware that he 
waa in = way related to me.’ 

We some further convervation ; and then 
whe said auddenly : ‘You have not told me how 
you became ed of that letter.’ . 

‘I got it f¥c-a the elder Miss Onslow. Previous 
to her death, she sent for me—she, I am sure, 
repented of the part she had played in this matter 


* 





I was then in Florence, 











—and after placing this packet in my handa, was 
about to ake some ure : Lat she died 
before she could make it, 

‘Poor thing!’ said the Countess, with some 
feeling. ‘I am glad to hear this; for, bad as she 
was, she was not so bad as that other horrid 
creature ; indeed, I don’t think she would have 
been bad at all, if it had not been for her.—Are 
those the letters?’ she asked, pointing to the 
packet I etill held in my hand. 

‘Yes! I replied. ‘Would you like to take them 
home and read them ?? 

She accepted the offer eagerly ; and I gave her 
the packet of letters, but cautioning her, what- 
ever she did, not to let them go out of her pos- 
eeasion, and stipulating that when she had read 
them, she would return them to me, This promise 
she gave me, and I dismissed her. The case had 
assumed an entirely new aspect, and J wanted 
time for consideration, 


The great Mortlake Yostge Case, as the 
newspapers called it, was set down for hearing. 
All the leading members of the bar were 
engaged on one side or the other. The 
witnesses from Knutsficld and Ramsgate were 
waiting to be summoned, and it was expected 
that in a few days the trial would be com- 
menced, The public were greatly excited with 
Hac to its probable termination, and popular 
feeling ran very high. There were partisans of 
both sides, and cach argued vigorously for his 
own point of view. At first, public opinion was 
rather against than in favour of my protéyd; 
bat the appearance of the Countess, with her 
son, in deep mourning, excited great sympathy. 
In short, no sooner did the lady appear 
upon the scone, than the current of public 
opinion, which at one time was strongly in 
favour of the new claimant Mr Stanhope, 
turned, and was now running as_ vigorously 
in the ppnoaite direction. The extreme beauty 
of the Countess, her great wealth, and the 
romantic story of her marriage, had great in- 
fluence with the British public, It was very 
eatisfactory to have the public with me; but 
those good people, who were very much in- 
clined to make a hero of the young Earl, were 
not the people who had to decide the case ; their 
opinion would have no influence with either 
judge or jury. Still, though things looked in a 
very sutisfactory state, and while it was gratify- 
ing to me that the truth was beginning to rake 
itself felt, I must confess that it was an anxious 
time with me. The opposition story was not 
without point and cogency. They did not ch 
me or the Countess with an attempt at fraud ; 
they merely said that we had been imposed upon 
by people more clever than ourselves, who had 
ne us their dupea, They further said that 
the plot was not of recent origin, but had been 
conceived many years since; that my protégé 
was not the son of the Earl and Countess of 
Mortlake, but the offspring of a Sandgate fisher- 
man. It will be easily seen that there was 
room for these suggestions, and that in the 
hands of clever counsel much might be made 
of them, 

‘Matters were in this state, when suddenly, 
without any warning, the whole case collapsed— 
burst like a bubble. There was no trial, no 
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verdict, The woman Onslow and her husband 
suddenly disappeared from the scene. y 
brought about thia extraordinary state of things 
was a letter from the Earl of Mortlake, dated 
ia New York, to say that he was alive and 
we 

From his letter, it appeared that, after crossing 
the Rocky Mountaina, he made his way to the 
valley of the Rio Puerco, a splendid country, 
lying between two ridges of the Sierra de los 

manches. It was a spot which was rarely visited 
Wy Europeans, and was inhabited by a savage tribe 
of Indians called the Comanches. For some time 
he eluded their vigilance; but ultimately he was 
taken prisoner, and remained in captivity more 
than a year. Eventually he escaped, reached New 
York, and finally landed at Liverpool, where I 
met him and explained everything, We pro- 
ceeded to London. Lady Mortlake sat in the 
drawing-room with her son, anxiously waiti 
our arrival, As soon as she saw her husban 
she uttered a cry of joy, and sprang forward to 
meet him, the whole pure unrestrained joy of 
her heart beaming upon her face—a face always 
lovely, but now, in the maturity of her beauty, 
more lovely than ever. 

‘My wile!’ said the Earl, as he returned her 
embrace, ‘my own dearest wife—long divided, 
but ever loved! I thank God we meet again, 
never to separate till death us do pee < 

‘Amen !) I responded reverently. 

‘And this is our boy?’ he continued, as he 
kissed the youth, and folded him in his arms.— | 
‘And now,’ he said, ‘let us thank our good and 
generous friend to whom we owe all this happiness,’ 


‘No, no!’ I cried ; ‘I want no thanks, I have 
only done my duty.’ 
‘True! and if we all did that, the world would 


be o paradise.’ 

My story is ended. The trials and sufferings 
through which these two had passed were not 
without their effect, but happily it was a beneficial 
one. The Countess, whose heart had hitherto 
known only endurance, was now filled with an 
exuberance of joy. She found in her son and 
husband a vent for all the deep and passionate 
longings of her soul. 

As for the Earl, sorrow, anxiety, and privation 
had not altered bis generous nature or daunted 
his fine spirit, though it bad made him more 

ave and thoughtful than of yore; but that 

id not render him less amiable in the eyes 
of her who, through all the viciesitudes of 
eventful life, hud ever been faithful and trué, 

Let us now leave them as they eat, with hand 
clasped in hand, happy once more in each other's 


love. 





SIMPLE FACTS CONCERNING WATER, 
BY AN ANALYST. 


An elementary body is a substance out of which 
it is impossible to take, by any known meana, 
two dissimilar substances. At one time, water 
was considered to be an elementary body. In 
the scientific light of the present time, we Know 
this to have & mistake. At the time 
referred to, it was believed that there existed 
only four elements—namely, earth, air, fire, and 
water ; now we have discovered more than sixty 
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elementary bodies, whose names may be found in 
any chemistry text-book. Water abounds every- 
where. It is seen in ita most sublime and 
majestic form in the sea; the atmosphere is full 
of it, as the result of evaporation; it is also 
the chief constituent of the human body. In 
its vapoury form it bathes the crest of the 
mountain ; and forming in the valley as dew, 
it is to be seen condensed on the blades of 
like diamonds in the morning sunshine. 
ff our sage and well-intentioned forefathers were 
wrong in asserting that water is an elementary 
body, what, then, is it? 
y men with unmistakable claima to intelli- 
gence need not be ashamed to admit that they 
are not eware that water—a substance that can 
be both seen and felt—is produced by the union 
of two invisible gases; yet such Js the case. 
To the student versed in chemical science, the 
evolving, apparently out of nothing at all, of 
tangible subotances is a result he quite looks 
for, The two invisible gases of which water is 
composed are hydrogen and oxygen. This scien- 
tific truth ought to be known to everybody. 
When metallic bodies combine with oxygen, 
they are said to rust. For example, metallic iron, 
| When it combines with oxygen, as the result of 
exposure in air or water—which both contain 
Jree oxygen gus-~quickly loses its fine grayish- 
white inctallie lustre, and becomes reddish brown, 
It has rusted; it has combined with the oxygen 

| gas; and so much of the iron is no longer in 

| the state of simple or ‘elementary’ iron, but has 
become an oxide of iron—that is, a ‘compound’ 
of iron and oxygen. 

With the aid of an electric spark, hydrogen, 
when brought in contact with oxygen, at once 
fraternises with it, in a noisy and demonstrative 
manner—the two entering into a most friendly 

j attachment, which is not easily severed; and 
the result of this union is water. So that every 
time we drink a glass of water, our stomachs 

j become the recipients of a glass of oxidised hydro- 

| en, There is a law in nature regarding the 

hemical union of matter, solid, liquid, or guscous, 

of a very wonderful kind, which is, that all 
bodies on entering into chemical combination 
with one another, no matter in what forin they 
Muay ineet or in what quantity, do so in a certain 
unvarying proportion, and none other; and this 
is known as the law of the union of atoms. 
The great expounder of this theory was Dalton. 
But how can it be established that water is not an 
elementary body? In this manner: If a vultuic 
current be transmitted through it, and the gases 
at the positive and negative poles be collected in 
jara, and examined, the former will be found to 
consist of oxygen, and the latter of hydrogen ; or 
if a red-hot piece of platinum is plunged into it, 
water at once undergoes decomposition ; and if 
the ae a means be taken to collect the vapours 
arising from this treatment, they will be found, 
on chemical examination, to be no longer water, 
but to consist of two gases—namely, hydrogen 
and oxygen; and thus it is known that water 
ia not an elemen but a compound body. A 
similar decomposition can be effected by cing 
® bar of red-hot iron in water, with this (tere 
that the hydrogen only is eet free, the oxygen 
combining with the iron to form a complicated 
oxide of iron. 
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Hydrogen—the lightest fluid known—expreased 
ag one, is the standard by which the atomic weights 
pate ue other elements are compared. ‘Now, 

ing hydrogen as one, oxygen ia sixtee al 
this number of times fonvist Two sino. 
hydrogen require one of oxygen to form water ; |; 
but one volume of oxygen, as has been state 
is sixteen times heavier than one volume ; 
hydrogen ; therefore, two parts by weight of 
hydrogen and sixteen parts by weight of oxy- 
gen, correctly represent the quantities in which 
these two elements combine to form the liquid 
called water. 

The genvral law of bodies, solide, liquids, or 
gases, is to expand when heated, Now, water 
seobbeed refuses to do anything of the kind 
etween certain ranges of temperature, That |) 
range begins at the freezing-puint, thirty-two [) 
degreca, and terminates at thirty-nine duress. 
Between these points there is an increase of seven 
degrees of heat; but water, instend of following 
the general law of expansion, turns right about, 
and contracts, thus becoming denser and conse- 
quently heavier. When the river begins to 
reeze, it does not begin at the bottom, in obedi- 
ence to this very law. The water on the surface 
of the river, as the frost approaches, gradually 
eta cooler and cooler, and as it dees so it sinka, 
in consequence of its increased density, to the 
bottom ; and the warmer water therefrom natu- 
rally rises to the surface, and in its turn also 
gets covled, This upward and downward move- 
ment continues until the whole of the river is 
reduced to thirty-nine degreca. But observe what 
takes place nuw. The water at this point is in 
its densest estate, When it becomes one degree 
colder—that is, thirty-cight degrees—ib becomes 
lighter, and of course it can no longer sink ; 
and there it remains until it is cooled down to 
thirty-two degrees—the freezing-point—when a 
film of ice beyins to, form on its surface, which 
of necessity floata. 

There are many other curious things that might 
be said of water, such as ita incompressibility, 
upon which remarkable property depends the 
nower and useful application of our hydraulics ; 
its sudden expansion on becoming ice, Durstin 
not only our water-pipes, but splitting up an 
disintegrating our rucks and mountains as well; 
and various other remarkable qualities which 
space will not permit of being dealt with, 

The uses of water are counticas, Sop we 
look at it for a moment as regards its domestic 
application. You often heur of water for 
household purposes being called ‘hard’ and 
‘soft! The reason why some waters, especinlly 
spring-water, are ‘hard’ is owing to the mineral 
matters dissolved in them. Ruin-water is never 
‘hard,’ because it is nearly free of solid matter. 
The reason yon had such an uncomfortable wash 
and shave this morning ‘at your fricend’s see 
was owing to the water being largely charge: 
with lime and magnesia. When the soup is 
rubbed, between the palms in water of this 
descripbion, the stearic acid in the vil of the 
soap combines with the lime and magnesia, and 
forms compounds which the water cannot dite 
sulve; and hence the provoking curdinesa you 
observed, the luther to be a perfect one, 
complete solution of the constituents of -the 
soap must take place, and in pure water this 
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would be the case. But some waters are per- | 
manently hard, whilst some are only tempo- 
= ily co. Permanent relia Sere when | 
e water is charged with s te of lime and ! 
esia ; and temporary hanes by carbonates : 

of lime and magnesia, water dissolves the | 
sulphates, but not the carbonates. Then how do , 
the carbonntes come to be in the water at all?, 
The reason is this. All natural waters, but | 
especially spring and well water, contain more ; 
or less free carbonic acid in a state of, 
absorption, and when thus chased, are capable | 
of dissolving the carbonates ; but whenever this ' 
gas is expelled from the water, say by boiling it, | 
the carbonates are at once deposited ; and this 
accounts for the incrustation in the kettle; and 
when this takes place, the water becomes quite | 


of pipes, air-pumps, diving-dresses, and cum- 
brous helmets, which have until recently been 
necessary to the preservation of a man out of 
his natural element, Mr Fleuss’s method of 
diving without these impedimenta was also shown ; 
and judging by the crowds which flocked round 
when the new system was being demonstrated, 
we may surmise that the general public take 
on interest in this new phase of the art of diving. 
It will be remembered that Mr Fleuss has adapted 
8 modified form of his diving system to an appa- 
ratus which will enable a man to enter into gases 
or irrespirable atmospheres without suffering the 
least risk. That this invention is no mere ill- 
conceived toy, which may from its intricate 


soft. The boiling does not affect the sulphates to | Nature break down when wanted for use, may 
any degree in this way in water that is perma-|be judged from the valuable aid it rendered 


nently ‘hard.’ Temporarily hard water can be 
made soft by more means than oiling alone. If 
a tubful of it at night be stirred up with a little 
‘slaked? lime and allowed to settle, in the morn. 
ing there will be a white deposit at the bottom 
of the tub, nnd the water will be found to be 
quite ‘soft ;’ because the line added will com- 
bine with the free carbonic acid gas in the water, 
and the whole of the carbonates will become 
deposited, in virtue of their insolubility in water 
without this gas. 

For drinking purposes, rain-water, after being 
passed through a charcoal filter, to remove the 
organic matter it contains, is the moat wholesome 
for adults. The general objection is its tasteless- 


right kind, such nas lime and magnesia, is gon, 
| a8 these go to build up the bony structures of 
the child. 





THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Taz Naval and Submarine Exhibition, recently 
held at the Agricultural Hall, London, ap- 
pears to have been a marked success, Of the 
seven thousund persons who daily passed within 
its doors, a large proportion was naturally 
represented by ‘those who go down to the sea 
in ships.’ But the bulk of the visitora were 
certainly drawn from the general public; a fact 
not to be wondered at, when we remember what 
a fascination the broad sea and all that Lelongs 
to it have for those whose lives are mostly spent 
far from its murmur. But from whatever class 
the casual visitor may have been drawn, he was 
sure not to regret his shilling fee for admission, 
for the display contained much that waa not 
only of technical but of general interest, 





the middle of the Hall, gave exhibiturs of the 
various diving systems now in use an opportunity 
of showing how man has learned to niake himeelf 
an amphibious animal Here was exemplified 


without the aid of any apparatus whatever; 
and with it was shown the intricate arrangement 





ness. A pinch of sult will remedy this. For the | 
young, power coll matter in the water, of the , 


A huge tank, with ples windows, placed in ! 


the method of diving for sponges or pearls | 








[lately on the occasion of an accident at Killing- 
worth Colliery, near Newcastle. One of the 
shafts was under repair, when, without warning, 
la quantity of timber-work gave way and fell 
‘down the shaft, at once stopping communica- 
tion with the outer world. Unfortunately, the 
ventilation of the mine was also stopped, with | 
the result that fonl air soon began to collect. | 
; Eleven poor fellows were confined in this danger- 
ous atmosphere for eighteen hours, after which 
' time, rescuers, equipped with the Fleuss apparatus, 
larrived upon the scene of operations, 1n a very 
ishort time the suffering minera were restured 
tu their friends, saved from a most terrible tate. 
In order to show how near ail of them were to 
‘death, it may be mentioned that one of them 
{ subsequently succumbed, 

Exhibitions have became so common all the 
world over since the wonderful success attained 
by the great show at Hyde Park in 1851, that 
it seems curivus that their popularity has not | 
yet waned. But in case there should be any | 
danger of such a thing, a new kind of Exhibition | 
, has been organised, about which, if only because 
lof its novelty, no apprehensions of public apathy 
need be felt. According to the Colonies and India 
‘newspaper, Messrs Fry & Co, have announced 
; the startling echeme of an Exhibition which will 
. float from one port to another. A magnificent 
_ Yeasel has been chartered for this purpose, and 
) after being stocked with the produce of different 
countries, will, early in June, commence a tour 
| of the world of commerce, This way of taking 
ithe mountain to Mohammed, instead of asking 
Mohammed to go to the mountain, is certainly 
;& new departure in trade. The idea is such a 
‘good one, and so likely to be beneficial both to 
| this country and our colonics, that we most 
conlially wish it the success which its ingenious 
promoters deserve. 

Axa melancholy contrast to all these advances 
‘in the arts of peace, we note in an American 
paper the description of a new enyine of war, 
which seems to cast into the shade all contrivances 
for destructive purposes which have yet been 
invented. This is a gunboat which is a kind 
of compound of the ironclad and torpedo boat; 
; but the one erful weapon with which it is 
| furnished is fred not above the water, but seven 
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feet below the surface. By this means the heaviest 
ship afloat can be wounded in its moat vital 
by a submarine shell charged with three hundred 
unds of gun-cotton, The new boat 
is nam Bestroyer. It is one hundred and thirty 
feet long, carries a crew of twelve men, will move 
at a speed of seventeen knots per hour, and is 
the invention of Captain Ericsson. 

The cuteness of the American mind is more 
pleasantly shown in the manner in which iron 
sheets are now exported from this country for 
use in the United States. An American Company 
at Wolverhampton has lately imported shaping 
and cutting machinery for making coal-shovels, 
vases, pails, &c., so that when cut and shaped, the 
iron can be seut across the Atlantic. The object 
of this is to save the heavy duty upon those 
parts of the iron sheets—the scrap—which is not 
actually required in making the articles, The 
much lower price of the iron on this side of the 
water, coupled with the saving of the duty in 
the manner described, makes this enterprice » 
profitable one. And when we mention that 
twenty-five tons of iron sheet are utilised in_ this 
work at Wolverhampton every week, it will be 
seen that the scheme must give employment to 
many. 

An interesting pamphlet has been issued by 
the County of Cork Agricultural Society detailing 
some experiments on Potato Culture made at the 
Munster Farm in 1881, These experiments were 
made with a view to test the productivencss of 
different varieties of potato-growing under exactly 
the same conditions, to note their capabilities to 
resist disease, and lastly to try the merits of 
different kinds of manures, The variety chusen 
for the manure experiments was that known as 
the ‘Champion,’ and the date of planting was 
Apri] 12, 1881. The results were as follows: 

ith no manure, the yield per acre amounted to 
five tons sixteen hundredweipht. When an addi- 
tion per acre was inode of two hundredweight of 
bone and mineral superphosphate, the yield in- 
ereased by one ton. With four hundredweight 
of bone-meal to the acre, the yield recorded was 
ten tons three hundredweiyht; with kainit alone— 
two hundredweight to the acre—the yield rose to 
thirteen tons nineteen hundredweight. The addi- 
tion of farmyard manure to the svil afforded a 
yield of thirteen tons fifteen hundredweight ; but 
when the same kind of manure had been stored 
before use in a closed pit, its energy yvave an 
increased yield of three tons. It must be under- 
stood that all these manures were applied to 
’ different plots of land of exactly the same size. 
The importance of these experiments is obvious, 
and it is thought that they have in yreat measure 
influenced the improvernent which has been 
recorded during the past yeur in the potato crop 
grown in the south of Ireland. 

Our contemporary Land calls attention to the 
circumstance that the Pope is a farmer, and a 
very successful one too. He doen not grow 

tatoes, nor does he raise stock, but he has 
: e water-farms for the breeding of fish. Into 
| the lagoons of Commachio, where these operations 
i are carried on, the fish come up from the Adriatic 
| in vast quantities. They are there fattened until 
i Teady for the table. 
| ¢ artificial p ation of salmon and other 
| species of fresh-water fah is at length commanding 
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the attention it deserves, Reared from the 
and carefully tended and fed during infancy. te 
fish are in due time liberated from their nursery, 
and sent forth to stock deplenished streams and 
lakes. We have in this coun more than one 
pureery of the kind, notably the Fishery-works at 
Howietown, Stirlingshire, founded by Sir James 
Maitland, which have lately come into prominence 
in connection with the Scotch Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion. Here thousands upon thousands of are 
hatched with such success that only three or four 
in every thousand fail, The fish when first 
hatched has a sac attached to it which contains 
its first food. When this sae disappears, it is fed 
upon egg, then upon egg and beef rated together. 
Later on, horee-flesh furms the artificial food, and 
two, sometimes three dend horses are disposed of 
every week at Howietown in this manner. As 
far as possible, Nature ia left to herself, and art is 
only employed where necessary ; the chief object 
of the works being to eschew scientific techni- 
calities, and to deal with the problem of fish- 
culture so that an ordinary river-keeper can 
understand what to do and how to do it. ‘Wo 
have also, says a contemporary, ‘the simple and 
effective system of Littlewood of Huddersfield, by 
which, for a small expenditure, any one with a 
modicum of intelligence could atock any important 
stream with the most suitable class of fish. The 
porous earthenware trongha that hatch ont the 
ova are of the chenpest construction, so that a 
five-pound note can purchase ao sect sufficient to 
hatch fifty thousand ova at a time, with ease, A 
few hours has been sufficient to train a common 

Highland keeper to use this apparatus with suc- 

cess; and we consider that it virtually solves 

the question of chenp, effective, and consequently 
paying lish-hatching.’ We learn that the promoter 
of the Elowietown establishment was first led to 
take an interest in fish-culture by an accidental 
conversation with the late Jamented Frank 
Buckland, whose efforts to preserve our rivers 
from the pollution of manufactories, deserve the 
grateful thanks of the community. 

The long-vexed question of electric ilumination 
has at length reached such a practical stage, that 
the text of an Electric Lighting Act introduced 
by the President of the Board ot Trade has been 
published. The mistake originally made when 
the gna ond water corporations were created, 
whereby two of the first necessaries of life, light 
and water, have become monopolies which can 
almost dictate their own terms, has been care- 
fully guarded against in thia new Act. Electric 

Lightin y Companies will be licensed for five years 
only, after which time it will be optional for 
municipal bodies to buy up the whole plant and 
j to undertake the supply themsclves. It is aleo | 
| provided that any Company supplying the current 
from a central source, shall not have the power 
to restrict the consumer to any particular form 
of burner or regulator. In this way the Com- 
panies are made the servants of the publie, and 
not their masters, 

The sear approach of the time when the opera- 
tion of such an Act of Parliament will become 
necessary, is foreshadowed by the cstablishment 
of the Edipon incanieseent light on Holborn 

iaduct af. in various contiguous buildings, 
The current is furnished from a central and 
| is so distributed Ly wires to the various houses, 




















that each lamp can be turned off and on by means 
of « tap without affecting others on the same 

m,. The dynamo machine, the lamps, and 
all the various details, are the invention of Mr 
Edison, whose excuse for being somewhat late in 
the field is his anxiety that everything should 
work perfectly before being submitted to the 
public eye. hat the system now approaches 
perfection, must be evident to all Time alone 
can tell us about its mence, and most impor- 
fant of all, ite cost as compared with the gas 
it supersedes. It sony bs assumed that the gas 
Companies must at last see that they have a 
dangerous rival One London Company has just 
iseucd a notice to its customers that it will lend 
out on hire improved cooking and other gas 
stoves, patterns of which can be secn at its 
offices. This spenks for itself. 

An attaché of the Chinese Embassy in Paris 
has just published in one of the French journals 
a series of articles on the Political and Commercial 
Aspects of his own country. Perhaps the most 
interesting portion of these papers is that relating 
to the various missions which China has sent both 
to Europe and to America. In 1877, thirty young 
Chinamen were sent abroad to study engineering. 
Of these, some were placed in England, some in 
France, and some in Germany, and after four 

ry’ training, returned to their own country. 

mst year, no fewer than two hundred and six- 

teen Chinamen, including an Admiral and sixteen 

officers, were despatched to Western countries to 

devote themselves to naval studies. At Hartford, 

United States, there is a Chinese college where 

two hundred youths receive o liberal education. 

It will thus be seen that the hunger for knowledge 

’ has been felt by those whom we have long been 
accnetomed to regard as barbarians, 

Those who eschew the use of meat, and hold 
that man has no business to call himself a flesh- 
eating animal, woull do well to live in Morocco, 
for, according to a Report by Mr Payton, our 
consul there, the country must be o very paradise 
for vegetarians. Careful cultivation, and a com- 
plete aystem of irrivation applied to the market 
gardena, have together brought the soil to such 

rfection, that vegetables and fruits of all kinds 

ourish most luxuriantly. Potatoes at about 
a farthing a pound, green pens—from February 
to May-—ut four shillings a hundredweight, and 
walnuta at twopence per hundred, sounds exceed- 


ingly te npang. 

any doubts have arisen whether the Channel 
Tunnel can be made to pay for the gigantic outlay 
which its construction would entail. The main 
expense is represented by the constant removal of 
the debris from the boring-machines, Assuming 
that the progress made in a thirty-foot tunnel is 
one yar! per hour, the chalk ent away and requir- 
ing to be removed would amount to sixty truck- 
loads, or one per minute. Mr T. R. Crampton 
long ago devised mnchinery for meeting thie 
difficulty, and it has been in successful use for 
some time on a small scale at his brickworks 
near Sevenoaks. He suggests thot the aame 
method should be adopted at the Channel Tunnel 
works, He pro that the cutting-machines 
should be actuated by hbydrantic poner, by 
water supplied from above ground. The water, 
after having done its work, would then, in a 
proper receptacle, be mixed with the chalk debris, 
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and form a kind of sludge of the consistence of 
cream. ‘This liquid mad might then, by means 
of an ordinary pipe, be carried to the mouth of 
the shaft, where it could be ia: We into the 
sea, or otherwise di of. We shoukl think 
that there would in a long length of piping be 
some danger of the chalk gradually depositing 
itself, and so choking the bore; but this remains 
to be proved. The idea is an ingenious one, and 
well worthy of consideration, when we reflect 
upon the vast saving of labour which its adop- 
tion would bb aegis 

Mr Carl Bock, the Eastern explorer, is now 
in Siam, where he has undertaken a journey for 
the object of scientific research. Writing in 
September, he states that although he had re- 
ceived every assistance from the king of Siam, 
he had many obstacles placed in his way by 
those who had been deputed to assist him. 
The natives tried to frighten him by rumours 
of fevers, evil spirits, and other supposed dangers, 
and ended by stealing his horse, never dreaming 
that he would decide to proceed on foot, At 
one place, an amusing incident occurred, which, 
however, might have led the explorer into a 
serious difficulty. A certain chief, who is 
described os being half naked, blind of one 
oes and dreadfully marked with smallpox, 
allowed hia wife to Scone the traveller's mode 
for a sketch, In the course of his work, he just 
touched his sitter’s chin, as artists will, in order 
to geta more agreeable pose. Both husband and 
wife immediately flew into a vivlent rage at this 
supposed insult, and the neighbours were culled 
in to eject the intruder. The instant destruction 
of the sketch was insisted upon. Mr Bock bei: 
unwilling to lose it, hit upon the expedient o: 
giving it to the woman alone, and demanded that 
all her companions should be sent away. While 
this was being done, he quickly executed a rouch 
duplicate, which the woman quickly tore in 
pieces, without detecting the ruse which had 
wen played upon her. The results of Mr 
Bock’s travels will be published in book-form 
by Messrs Sampson Low & Co. but of course 
this cannot take place until after his return to 
England in August next, 

We learn from 9 Report published concerning 
the Hospice on St Gothard, that in the year 
ending September 1881, nearly sixteen thousand 
persons received assistance there. Of these, 
nearly one-fourth were lodged for one niyht, 
one hundred and twenty-three had to be treated 
as invalids, some of whom, suffering from Alpine 
casualties, were provided with clothing. The 
need for this refuge on the mountains is con- 
sidered so great, that it will continue its useful 
labours even after the tunnel is opened. We 
are sorry to notice that the expenditure exceeded 
the receipts last year by nearly four thousand 
france, Another Hospice, that of the Great St 
Bernard, has hitherto had the reputation of 
being the most elevated inhabited house in 
Europe. The new Observatory on Mount Etna 
has rubbed it of that distinction, for the latter 
: on thousand feet higher above the sea- 
evel. 

The alterations which are soon to be carried 
out at the Tower of London will receive the 
approval of all who have any regard for the 
monuments of the past, For many years, 


a 





odern buildings in the fortress have 
been used as a depository for military stores; 
and it ie found that the woodwork of many of 
the floors has become so rotten as to be unable 
to support the weight which they are required 
to bear. In the meantime, the ancient parts of 
the Tower defy the ravages of time, and seem to 
be as strong as when first built. The modern 
buildings are now to be removed, and certain 

of the old work which they superseded 


: are to be restored. When this work is completed, 


Londoners will once more see the old place as 
it was known to their forefathers. But they 
will have the satisfaction of remembering that 
the religious intolerance and political intrigues 
which have stained its walls with the blood of 
so many just men, have passed away ior ever. 





BOOK GOSSIP. 


: Iv not unfrequently happens that we know less 


of our contemporaries than we know of the genc- 
rations that have preceded us, Most people could 


| tell you more about Chaucer and Milton than 
‘ they can of Tennyson or Mra Oliphant; and 


. until ve 


recently we knew as little of George 
Eliot and Thomas Carlyle as we do of Shak- 
speare or the author of Piers Plowman. Any 
book, therefore, which throws light upon the 


i personal surroundings of our more popular living 


authors, must alwaya be welcome at many fire- 
sides. Of this nature is a recent work from the 
nm of Mr Henry Morley, entitled, Hnglish 
iterature in the Reign of Victoria (London: 


' Sampson Low & Co,), and forming the two-thon- 
! sandth volume of the well-known Tanchnitz 


| 


Collection of English Authors. The author does 
not restrict himself entirely to the reign of our 
dic sovereign ; he gives by way of intro- 
uction a review of English literature from the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth down to 
that of Victoria. This portion of the work is 
contained in three chapters, and necessarily deals 


‘ with this important period in English Jetters in 


‘a romewhat hasty manner. 


Yet withal, the 
survey is by one who has a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, and it forms a fitting prelude to 
the notices of the authors who have flourished 
during the present reign. Many of the personal 
details thus given, though in all cases briefly, are 
of much interest, and have the fascination which 
somehow or other belongs to all literature which 
tells us, in a clever and agreeable manner, some- 
thing about the more conspicuous men end women 


‘ of our own day, especially those of them whose 
' works are in our hands, and with whose opinions 


- rendered interesting by its 


we may be familiar, while of their personality we 
know next to nothing. This little work is further 
resenting ue with 
above one hundred and rf 
autographs of British authors of the present 
reign. 
ia 
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now striking at private life, and now at thaé 
the Braperot himeelf—has resulted in a cannins 
of things which has attracted the attention of 
many to whom the ipternal affairs of Russia 
were previously as unknown and uncared-for as 
the domestic economy of the Ainos’ And this 
desire for knowledge, this enlightened curiosity, 
as to things Russian, has been met by the issue of 
books on almost every conceivable aspect of 
Russian life. The Germans have been exceed. 
ingly active in thie work; and a translation of 
one of their volumes, Russia Past and 

has recently been issued in this country by the 
Society for Fropegssing Christian Knowled 
The historial accuracy of the work on which this 
translation is based, may be estimated by the 
fact that it has been added to the libraries of all 
the Russian military seminaries, for the use of the 
pupils in the higher classes, Ht trents, in snccege 
sive chapters, of the early inhabitants of Russia, 
its formation aa an empire, its extent, Pulser 
configuration, products, manufactures, climate, 

the like, There are also chapters on the govern. 
ment of the country, both in ita imperial and 
local capacities ; on the constitution of the arm 
and navy; on the state of trade, commerce, an 
agriculture; along with a description of the 
chief towns and chief districts of the country, 
The religious observances and popular custome 
described, especially the latter, are many of them 
very curious ; and for those who wish to acquire 
an intelligent conception of life and government 
in Russia, we do not know a more agreeable and 
serviceable volume than this. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
DIBCONNECTION OF TITLES AND LANDS. 


Ir might be expected that the titles borne by 
our aristocracy would penete!| be derived from 
the lands actually held by them; but this, as 
we learn froma return made by a contemporary, 
is far from being the case, The Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Derby, 
and Lond Leicester, have, for instance, not an 
acre of land in the counties from which their 
titles emanate. The Duke of Devonshire owns 
eighty thousand acres in Derbyshire, but none 
in Devon; Lord Derby has some fifty thousand 
acres in Lancashire, but nothing in Derby ; while 
Lord Leicester's estates are not in the shire of 
that name, but in Norfolk, where he has over 
forty thousand acres. The Duke of Norfolk 
has but four thousand acres in Norfolk, whilst 
Sussex and York have some thirty-five thousand 
acrea in his ownership. Earls Carnarvon, Suffolk, 
Westmoreland, Cardigan, Pembroke, Radnor, and 
Denbigh, derive their date incomes fromm coun. 
ties other than those that give them their 








{ty fac-similes of! titles, 


The Marquis of Bristol's estate is in Suffolk ; 
the Marquis of Bath’s is in Wiltshire, The 
Marquis of Salislury’s rent-roll ia derived from 
Herta, and not from Wilts; the Marquis of Hert- 


Perhaps there is no European country which | ford derives his from Warwick, and not from 
is so rapidly gaining upon public attention, as is| Herts; the Marquis of Exeter has nothing in 
Russia at the present time, both with respect | Devonshire ; ma Lord Southampton’s name is 
to ite political and social development. The fierce | absent in Hanép bire. The great Duke of Rutland 
spirit of turbulence which from time to time | owns but eeven hundred acres in Rutlend, whilst 
makes itself felt among ite vast populations— | he is lord over eighty-four thousand acres in six 














different counties other than the one from which 
he derives his title. Notts and_ Lincoln claim 
the Duke of St Albans, inetead of Herte ; and the 
Duke of Richmond's estates are in Sussex and Scot- 
'| land, and not in Surrey of Yorkshire. The Duke 
of Manchester lives in Huntingdon, and does not 
trouble Lancashire ; whilst the Earl of Hunting- 
don’s estates are in Ireland, instead of the En Tish 
county that bears his name, The Duke of Cleve- 
land would be ew d to draw his enormous 
income from the Vale of Cleveland, which is in 
Yorkshire ; yet it is not so, his estates Being = 

y 





Durham and Sussex. The Duke of Portlan 

some is supposed to be the owner of that island 
in which so many, unwillingly, practically learn 
the art of building breakwaters anil fortifications, 
and which supplies all England with that beauti- 
ful hard stone that bears his name. But the 
fact is the Duke does not own an acre of land 
in all Dorsetshire ; his immense income being 
mainly derived from his estates in Notts, Derby, 
Northumberland, aud London. The Marquis of 
Ailesbury is not known as a landowner in Bucks ; 
Wilts and York having that honour. The Duke 
of Wellington takes his title from a small town 
in Somerset, in which county he owns but five 
hundred and twenty acres, whilst in Hampshire 
he owns sixteen thousand acres. The Duke 
of Marlborough takes his title from a small town 
in Wilts, where his Grace has only one thou- 
sand acres, whilst Blenheim, with twenty-two 
i ceria acres of the Duke's property, is in 

X10; 


DISCOVERY AS TO PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


Considerable interest has been caused in 
medical circles by the publication of an address 
which was delivered by Dr Koch before the 
Physiological Society of Berlin, on the 24th of 
March this year. The address dealt with what 
is called the Etiology—that is, causes—of Tuber- 
cular Disease, under which term is included the 
terrible scourge of pulmonary consumption ; and 
the experiments therein detailed went to show 
beyond dispute that the spread of tubercular 
forme of disease is due to the existence of a minute, 

|! god-shaped parasite, or bacillus, only discoverable 
j| by the microscope. Dr Koch, who has enun- 
etated this discovery, first made himself known by 
the cleverness and thoroughness of his researches 
on the contagion of oe fever, his investiga- 
tions in regard to which received such public 
recognition that the young physician was forth- 
with transferred from a modest country practice, 
in the neighbourhood of Breslau, to the post 
of Government Adviser in the Imperial Health 
ment of Berlin, He has now done with 

t to the disease of consumption what he 
formerly accomplished in the case of splenic 
fever. The chief value of the discovery lies in 
two things—first, that a specific and determinable 
cause been found for the various forms of 
tubercular disease; and next, that this know- 
ledge will enable physicians to proceed in the 
endeavour to discover whether the disease of 
consumption cannot be overcome by inocula- 
tion, as in the case of smallpox in human 
beings, and splenic fever in cattle and sheep 
—both which maladies are likewise due to 
disease-producing baci. When Dr Koch had 
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discovered the parasite that was the active agent 
in eplenic fever, Pasteur in France mengiraced 
that seriés of wonderful experiments which went 
to show satisfactorily that animals inoculated 
with the virus of splenic fever are protected 
in this way against renewed attacks of that fever. 
Tt is span to be discovered whether mankind 
cannot be made proof against the fearful malady 
of consumption by a similar process of inoculation, 
just as mankind hes been rendered proof in the 
case of smallpox. The further results of the 
experiments we have alluded to will be watched 
for with great anxiety, not only by physicians, 
but by the many who have suffered or are liable 
to suffer from the terrible ravages of consump- 
tion. 


OUTSIDE THE BAR 


Ovurstpr the Bar, amid the breaking surges, 
By mighty winds capriciously misled ; 
Toy of the tempest-god who madly urges 
The ship towards yon reef that lies nhead ; 
Beset by Night, whose darkling clouds are driven 
Across a sky that shows no friendly star, 
With radder broken, and with canvas riven, 
How will she reach her goal within the Bar f 


Outside the Bar, like some great soul in sorrow, 
The Inbouring barque bemoans the bitter hour ; 


And her brave crew, with longings for the morrow, 


Toil throngh the night against the tempest’s power. 


Ah! can she conquer when each giant billow 
Has roused itself man’s handiwork to mar? 
Their angry crests afford no restful pillow 
To one who longs for peace within the Bar. 


Outside the Bar the storm-fiends, wildly mocking 
At human weakness, rave in accents rude ; 
While in their ruthless grasp the ship is rocking, 
A prey to every demon’s changeful mood. 
The way to port is through those breakers standing 
Like foeman-sentinels in time of war, 
Their iron-clad and hostile forms commanding 
The haven of her hopes within the Bar. 


Outside the Bar tho ocean-voices thunder, 
And Night benda over all her deathly frown : 
Within the Bar some tender hearts do wonder 
If ships will find their refuge near the tewn, 
Now, for the sake of those our spirita cherish, 
Who toss upon tempestuons sens afar, 
Pray that the a beleaguered may not perish, 
But anchor safely yet within the Bar. 
Jexusizg ME. Saxsy. 
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GROWTH OF CAPITAL 


Possessors of small capital complain that they 
receive less and less from their investments, A 
generation ago, three or four thousand pounds 
returned an interest that enabled its owner to live 
in modest comfort. Now, if it is funded in first- 
class securities, it yields a mere pittance. And not 
only does interest tend to decline, but the cost of 
living tends to increase. When this latter first 
began to hamper people of emali fortune, many 
sought relief in continental countries where living 
was cheap. To-day, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Ituly are relatively dearer places than Eng- 
land. Save in countries almost barbarous, the 
expenses of the household are continuously rising. 
The French renfter, the British fundholder, the 
Swiss house-owner, the American férmer, are all 
affected by a similar tightening of the financial 
screw, diverse as their sources of revenue may 
be. Why is this? Will it continue? In short, 
what is the prospect before capital ? 

In discussing this question, it cannot be over- 
looked that the past half-century has witnessed 
a commercial and industrial activity so extraor- 
dinary, that did we read of it in the history of 
the Phonicians, Carthaginians, or other ancient 
traders, we should deem the recital a wild 
exaggeration. Living in the midst of this great 
time, and doing each our individual share to 
accomplish its marvels, we are toa certain extent 
blinded to its real magnitude, and unable to com- 
prehend its whole consequences. In the incalcu- 
Jsble accumulations of capital, and the strangely 
varied manner in which its profits are divided, 
lies the explanation of the reduced returns from 
investmente. 

Capital has been fertile as it never was before, 
because ev hes favoured ita increase. 
Business has attained something of acientific 
exactitude. It loses daily ita former aspect of 
adventure, and its calculations become more 
strictly based upon facta. Few merchants now 
ship goods upon mere speculation; the majority 
supply definite quantities and qualities in accord- 
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ance with the ascertained state of foreign markets. 
Importations are similarly controlled. Com- 
modities are bought that will find ready sale. 
They are not stored in warehouses, as in olden 
times ; the object is to hold little and sell much. 
Hence, produce and manufactures pase with the 
least possible delay from importers to consumers, 
and capital is kept in continual movement. 

With a diminution of the hazards that arise 
from delay and storage deterioration, there have 
disappeared those greater mercantile risks which 
made international commerce often as incal- 
culable as rotlette. From the earliest times 
down to the age of steamships, pirates levied 
tariffs upon Neptune's highway. They did more 
harm by terrifying trade, than by the barbari- 
ties and plunder they inflicted upon those who 
fell into their hands. In cutting for itself a 
path to the remotest ends of the earth, com- 
merce hes made the loneliest parta of the ocean 
as free from sea-robbers as the Thames and the 
Mersey. A few are left in Chinese waters; but 
their depredations grow daily les, and will: 
soon cease. Steam, long-range guns, the con- 
sensus of nations, make successful piracy impos- 
sible; and the reformed buccaneer, finding that 
honesty is the best policy on sea, as it is on shore, 
ranges himself on the aide of capital So with 
wreckers. These latter were almost as injurious 
to primitive commerce as pirates. They were 
even more cruel; for they preyed upon the trade 
of their fellow-countrymen as remorseleasly as 
upon that of foreigners. At present, the Cuast- 
guard service precludes the possibility of crimes 
that once were rife on every shore. 

Besides destroying predatory men, capital is 
fettering the savagery of Nature herself. Light- 
houses gleam on every dangerous point ; lifeboats 
and other apparatus for rescuing imperilled men 
and treasure, place a chain of safeguards u 
the tracks of trade. The aris of ahip-building 
and navigation never cease to advance, and the 
laws of stornt: are being slowly yet surely under- 
stood. Although the sea is a monster rav 
upon capital and human life, its percentage of 
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mischief lessens with expanding commerce; and 
this adds to the growth of wealth and inter- 
national confidence. 

It is to the decline of war, however, that the 
increase of the world's capital is mostly due. 
Notwithstanding the frightful military expendi- 
ture of the past half-century, and the oppressive 
burden it yet is to Europeans, the tranquillity 
of the period is greater than ever was enjoyed 
before. Military brigandage has been the standing 
occupation of man during his recorded history. 
Besides fighting his foes abroad, he has rent his 
own society by turbulent factions, equally fatal 
to the growth of capital But now that human 
energy is turned from the war-peth to paths 


of peace by the resistless might of universal 
industry, it follows that creation, not destruction, 
will be the business of mankind, Ins of 


capital being annihilated, it will be conserved and 


in . 

With the decadence of strife between nations, 
there come kindlier grt i within nations ; 
fellow-citizens quarrel lesa, end help each other 
more. When ‘3 land was aggressive towards 
the external world, every man was armed, and 
disputes were settled by the sword. Duelling 
is now impracticable, even among military men. 
Judicial combats diminish; and law- courts 
are leas aiepoeed to wrangle than in past 
times, In debatable matters, the righte of 
neighbours are being conceded; and individu- 
ality, instead of being treated as an abhorrent 
contumacy, is now regarded with deference and 
respect, In religion, in politics, in science, in 
business, people are permitted to think, judge, 
and act a8 they please. What a vast lessening 
of social friction does this effect! How enor- 
monsly does it add to the economical progress of 
mankind! Co-operation, not combat, is becoming 
the rule of life. As we know from our daily 
experience, however, the world is yet far from a 
conceivable state of goodness. Wrong, oppression, 
chicanery abounds but not as afore- 
The proof is incontestable, for it lies in the 

meral accumulation of wealth and the public 
morality which protecta it. 

One of the causes of the apparent decline 
in the returns of invested capital is that the 
habit of saving and investing is becoming 
general. Until recently, euch poor people as 
oe anve, x omen moypd ere ot gechedtir Ages 

injusti i and political uncertain 

had’ sonally: thaght the wok and the humble 
that only by hiding their money could they xP 
it safely. At ae ap more than a hundred mil- 
lions sterling Banging $0 the British working- 
ae mioaet the igious national 
capital. Instead of lying in the shape of inert 
metal in holes and corners, it is fructifying on 
= ovnee en and howe Yi ieee generally. 
ity for their capital and the profita it beara, 

r lee to the ap ing habits 
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Wealth so mightily that it could not be 
dona tg France, and the peasants’ economies 
had to overflow into foreign enterprises. Thus 
was the Suez Canal ee due to the sous 
and francs of French labourers. The Canal over 
the Isthmus of Panama is also being | ly con- 
structed with the capital of humble French people, 
and also by that of Spanish and Italian a pene 
who likewise are sharing in the gen enrich- 
ment and confidence of the age. Nay, so all- 
embracing is the Peele for accumulation, that 
Irish farmers and labourers, notwithstanding the 
impoverishment and dismay now prevailing, find 
means to place money in the savings-banks, Even 
the negroes of the United States, who for the past 
two or three years have been hoarding all the 
gold they could save, are now beginning to place 
it in various commercial and agricultural enter- 
rises, 

R Clearly, man is a thrifty being, if he has a 
fair chance; with the universally extending area 
of commerce and industry, the chance has come, 
No wonder, therefore, that the economisers of 
twenty and thirty years ago find that investments 
do not yield so prolifically as before. Competition 
brings down the price of all things. The extra- 
ordinary increase of investors, and the multiplica- 
tion of capital by its accelerated overturn, are 
producing great ebanges in the financial position 
of all people. A new race of powerful capitalists 
have come into existence, and the progremive in- 
clusion of all the productive of the earth 
adds howly to their wealth. In thirty years, 
Australia ond New Zealand have passed from 
almost worthless wildernesses into first-class con- 
tributaries of trade; so have the Western and 
Pacific states of America. [British capital has 
made railways, docks, harbours, tramways, and 
telegraph communications all over the world. It 
has opened some of the richest mining districts 
of the earth ; it has peopled deserts and converted 
savage wilds into fruitful regions. No less than 
sixty millions sterling is received as the interest 

each year upon British investments abroad. 
Money, we know, makes money; and it is 
curious to observe that as accumulation goes 
on, ita profits are less wasted. Rich men do 
not live in the levish style of former days. 
Great nobles do not expend their revenues in 
stately magnificence, as their ancestors did. 
The love of pageantry, display, and luxurious 
show, is not now 40 universally prevalent, 
Royalty goes abroad unassumingly in a park 
phaeton ; princely territorialists seek to enhance 
their fortunes by trade and manufactures, like 
ordinary men of business, A spendthrift aris. 
tocrat is despised yy his own class, and con- 
temned_by humble folke; prodigality is under a 
ban. Having made wealth or inherited it, the 
possessor is constrained by the spirit of the age 
to take care of it—nay more, to increase it, 
Penny-banks and the Post-office invite the poor 
ore od oe ee oe ee 
uctive capital; even young 


mighty ocean of 
children are taught to defer the joy that lies in 
alfpenny, until they have laid up 4 store of 
pennii 


ah 
man es. 
try. The increase of work-people’s capital is not the 


whole gum of their financial upriee. Economy 
rules the operations of their lives more and more. 


is cased for: more are 











will not only inherit, more capital, 
disciplined to take care of it 
it as a prime duty. 

But the cost of living will be greater than it 
js now. Here arises an apparent paradox. With 
greater wealth, funded capital, systematised 
economy, and all that goes to make life leas of a 
struggle, yet the effort to exist is harder than it 
was for emall Gs pie rig and humble toilers, and 
promises to be ler stil. The explanation is 
in the growing diameter of individual and national 
life. We are of ter intellectual and moral 
stature then our fathers; and our children will 
be taller than ourselves. The augmented tastes, 
desires, and employments, which make us so 
different from our rude sires, cniail an expense 
that has to be met by all but the lowest amongat 
us. Increase of income, mental or monetary, is {fol- 
lowed by a superior style of living. The artisan 

romoted to a bremanstip, leaves a poor dwellin, 
‘or a better; the foreman risen to a successfi 
employer, goes into a higher social region. So 
in like roe er, ma our avn, under the 
istent leverage o! ift, ascends en masse in 
The ole of bene. Gurth the swineherd lived 
in a condition but little removed from that of 
| the beasts he herded. Gurth’s present descendant 
_ is housed more comfortably than Cedric was, and 
:* is much more Jord of his person and fortune than 
was the Saxon thane. e rising tide of British 
and other capital has elevated 
the position he enjoys. He finds, however, that 
his accessions of dignity, right, and freedom have 
i ° 
, to be paid for, 
i the wor! ’s household. While wasteful osten- 


‘ tation is disa) ing amon trici and 
-{ millionaires axe rebuked for thrnating” 

| metallic superiority under our noses, the toilers 
'. of the ficlda, the fo and the factory are com- 
' pelled to live in a style never known to the sons 
! o£ labour before, ignity needs substance for 
its manifestation; thus the workman demands 
wages adequate to his exalted sphere. House- 
rents increase, food vf heen pee gre a 

wing tax, amusemeni i ip dee 

F to our eta. Limited sheotne i ently 
means unlimited a in making bot ends 
meet. The pressure of obdurate circumstances 
compels further economy, or further efforts to 


to augment 
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the reault is to augment capital. 
| 
In warlike ages, men were forced to fight or be 
enslaved. Now, the conflict is for economical 
freedom. We see this going on everywhere. In 
civilised countries, mechanical devices have euper- 


Railway: uP ted beasts of 
ake aoaee ‘linc-shi 
drove oat eedan-c ira, and now tram-cars are 

‘| supplementing 
Electricity has 





saddle-horses and even 
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sought; pleasures recreate more and excite less; | steam, and may beat its rival out of the wor 
i ae of children is improved ; in a word, | as steam pal is tts adversaries, My 
social energy is co All this means} In the competition between barbarians and | 
diminished expenditure, and increase of wealth | E the cheap production of wealth under |: 
actually and potentially. The rising generation | lies all other contentions. Economy really decidns [} 

ut will be | who shall be masters of America, Afri 4 i 


urth junior to} their disposal. Workmen's trains and tram- 


Hence the increased cost of | workman arrives with mental and p! 


ting their| higher wages 


|, increase income, and whichever mode of relief! 

m sought ‘efficient provision for their children or others 
Such appears to be the outcome of the com- | depen 

mercial period now spreading over the world. | strive to 

or unwillingly, we are obliged to; leisure; 

contribute to the funded resources of mankind. { Workmen now have two or three hours’ daily 





seded human muscles in all the great industries. | and 

burden ;! man enjoys more leiaure than any other workman 

Cabs | in 
owing } 

cabe. Bi les and tri are | security and luctiveness 
mi icycl tricycles y t 


entered into competition with | pbesible to come 

























and India. Had the Red man, the N and the 
Hindu been more skilful in turning “the elemen- 
tary wealth of their respective fatherlands to 
account Europeans, permanent con- 
est of those countries would have been 
impossible. Invasive races hold colonies and 
settlements on the tenure of superior economy ; 
for economical law is fundamental, and governs 
the universe. The stupendous enrichment of 
the human family now going on is inevi 
Instead of decrying the accumulation of 
as some do, it is better to ponder the 
circumstances of the human family, which 
make capital so sbundant and so sate, By 2s 
doing, much of the bitterness obtaining among 
men would pass away, and further facilities 
arise for bettering the condition of those who. 
Arar ae of getting so little of the vast wealth 
of the epoch. Although a few persons possess 
enormous capi! while the multitude has in- 
dividually very little, yet the tendency is ever 
towards @ more equitable division. Let us 
remember, that if poor people do not directly 
own much of the world’s gear, they participate 
in the benefits of those great achievemants of 
civilisation in which the capital of nations is 
sunk. The parks and promenades, the libraries 
and museums, the telegraphs, the railways, and 
other swift modes of communication, are all at 


Carried 
em rlay baa the 
ysical vigour 
intact, This makes him of increased value ns 
an industrial unit, and accounts partly for the 
pee than formerly. he work- 

man’s capital lies in his muscles and ski 

and all the great advances of monctary capi 

generally make the workman’s more valuable. 

But the most striking of all the ‘participations 
in the world’s accumulated funds which is 
ssessed by the sons of toil, is in the enlarged 
Eiears of our time, Though we are not prepared 
to admit that there is no harm in much leisure, 
it is a significant fact that the hours of labour 
have diminished by nearly twenty-five per cent. 
in the past fifty years. This is one of the out- 
standing facts revealed by the growth of capital, 
and is of marked significance, Next to making 


services add to the profits of labour. 
to the neighbourhood of his 


dent upon them, the object of those who 
gain a competency is to enjoy a life of 
t iz, to do what is most agreeable. 


leisure that their fathers’ were denied by the 
small capital of their time. Without some leis 

the higher and broader education of to-day wo 

be almops waelesa, as would the many aids to social 
personal improvement. Tho English work 
t the Australian ; and this ia 
mde of English capital, to ite 


i offect—and it is 
conclusions Dy io tales 


the world, e 
og to the” 


in i 


te 
to night 





—the growth of ahh bot ilickoney implies ae 
rising prosperity o: ether we possess muc! 
or little ed property, we share {a the igher 
social development of our time. Measured by a 
fixed income, we may seem poorer, as millionaires 
increase and dividends diminish. Still, million- 
aires benefit mankind more than themselves. In 
their search for new millions, they lead to universal 
enrichment ; in themselves attaining leisure, they 
win it for others. They are ranged on the side 
peace and good-will among men ; and however 
th personally, are allied with the 
practical moralists of the age. The ministera and 
servants of economy, they throw down the ram-| 
parts erected by barbariam against the intellectual 
of our species, and proclaim 
ey drag the savage 
the gains 
of civilisation ; they lift the felon from his lair 


fand 


of 
greedy of wi 


and ethical p: 
the fraternity of mankind. 
from his cave and make lim share in 


and bid him toil at honest work ; they bid labour 


economize its capital, and age it in the general 


reservoir of wealth, thereby to share yet more 
largely in the triumphs of trade. Thus war, 
pases and famine rpg and peace, 
ealth, and plenty prevail. By the resistless 
progress of economy and industry, much that is 
repellent in Man and in Nature is eliminated, 
and that which is beneficent is multiplied. 





VALENTINE STRANGE. 


A BTORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER XXI.—‘' My DEAR, I HAVE HAD A TALK 


WITH YOUR FATHER.’ 


‘Awp eo,’ said Gorling, as he and Hiram walked 


together, ‘you have the whip-hand of me?’ 


a0. 


ST om not acenstomed to harness,’ observed 
Garling with his own grim smile, and you will 
make little progress by driving me too hard. 


Before we go farther, I have something to say. 


Shall we talk here? We can have gnict He 
pointed to a court upon the left hand ; and without 
passing 
through a low-browed door with a sunken step, 
along a saw-dusted passage, and into a room the 
atmosphere of which was dense with stale tobacco- 
amoke, Seating himself at a battered and dis- 
coloured little circular table, he motioned Hiram 
to follow his example. By this time, Garling 
esucl as ever, and his 


waiting for an answer, led the way, 


‘was as cool and self-y 


manner was simply business-like. ‘And now, 


Mr Search-—that is your name, I believe—before 


you. drive me farther, I must have a little talk 


mae 7H 
‘Well, returned Hiram, ‘theer’s biblical prece- 


dent. Daresay you remember Balaam. (Go ahead, 
air 


‘You are in good spirits, said Garli ite 
agreeably. ‘Thatianatural. But the best p Layers 
are those whose epirits neither mount with i 


not fall at lossea, Forgive me if I seem to lecture 


you; but since we are to hold a relationship s0 


{ail to fal « lie proprictary night in you Tie 
& le i ou. e 
emile with a decline acriopanied these 
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‘That, said Hiram with great gravity, ‘is 
, 


(Jane §, 1080," | 


words was such o compound of craft and mirth 
and malice as Hiram had never seen before, The 
younger man nodded with an answering smile, 
and for half a minute the two sat thus icoking 
at each other, the cashier smiling—as Hiram sai 
long afterwards in telling the story—‘like an 
octopus,’ and the other beaming back at him. 
‘This is quite an agreeable meeting,’ said Garling, 
darkening suddenly, He went on abruptly: 
‘You have an object to achieve, and so have 
I. It is in your power to put me to much 
inconvenience—inconvenience to which I would 
not voluntarily submit—I am quite candid, you 
observe—for a thousand poun: But on the 
other hand it is in my power to inflict upon you, 
by submitting to that inconvenience, a cieppotnts 
ment which would, I presume, be considerable. 
You admit that?’ 

‘Yes, returned Hiram; ‘I admit that’ A 
waiter with weak eyes, disorganised hair, and 
e dissipated-looking suit of evening clothes, here 
entered, The waiter’s garb had the look—com- 
mon to dress-clothes worn in the daytime—of 
having been up all night; but the waiter himself 
had a contradictory appearance of having only just 
got out of bed. ; 

‘Did you ring, gentlemen?’ inquired the waiter 
forlornly. 

‘We did not, said Garling, resuming his smile. 
‘I suppose we ought to have done so.—May I 
offer you any litile refreshment, son-in-law? A 
little brandy? <A glass of wine 7—No?—I will 
take a little brandy, walla pole and cold? 

‘Bring me a cigar,’ said Hiram ; and the waiter 
made his exit, like a troubled ghost who found 
it a relief to be loid—‘I admit that,’ said Hiram 
again, nodding across the table, as a hint to 

arling to go on. 

‘Now, I am naturally a etubborn man, Mr 
Search, said the cashier resuming, ‘and I have 
a great dislike to being driven. You observe 
that I am candid with you? If I should find 
myself being driven too hard, I should probably 
kick over the traces, Now, that would He quite 
a melancholy thing for both of us. You would 
fulfil your threat; I should put my power into | 
action; we should each be injured irreparably, 
and at daggers-drawn for the rest of our lives.’ 

‘It is a theme,’ said Hiram, ‘for one of the 
gentlemen who paint your coats of arms. Balaam 
right, quadruped left, and each with a drawn 

r.’ He said this musingly, eyeing Garling 
meanwhile with pleased contentment. 

‘You are pleased to be facetious,’ said the 
cashier, looking at him from under beetling brows, 
but smiling still. So, in prize-ring matters, the 
Putney Chicken and Hammersmith Pet were 
wont to smile on each other, each with wicked 
agar waiting for his chance to plant a blow. 

he waiter came in at this juncture, ghost-like, 
yy the magic of a half- 

. and once More made 
ving, like the ghosts in 


and being in laid by 
crown, fluttered off 


an appearance, and 


legendary story, surrendered +: vanished 
finally. ‘You Mr Search,’ said Garling, 
sipping at his brandy-and-water, ‘that it will be 
unwise to drive too hard.’ 

‘T am not particular about the pace i 


? said 
biting off the end of his cigar, and looking com- 
placently at his companion ; “but I am bent 
on going all the way.—But come now, mister. 
















“joe in) : 
We t along without being eo lovely figura- ving arrived at that pleasant mutual under- 
tive, I kon ove on, and say straight out ing,’ said the cauhier ‘calmly, ‘we may part 
what you want.’ for the present, I presume.’ . 

‘I will admit you,’ said Garling, ‘to visit my{ ‘Not yet, returned Hiram, ‘We'll go a piece 
daughter at any reasonable hours at which she | up Fleet Street, if you please,’ . 
cares to see you. If her mind is set upon it, I] The cashier agsenting with a shrug of the 
zhall throw no obstacle in the way of your union.’ | shoulders, arose and leit the room, and_ Hiram 


*That’s very good of you,’ said Hiram drily, 

*Not at all? pera Garling with arise 
‘So far, I am driven. At present; Mr 

Search, my daughter informs me—for I need no 
longer disguise from you the fact that I have 
talked with her upon this topic—that your 
occupation is that of a ‘bus conductor. Permit 
me to indicate that I shall take a good deal of 
driving before I consent to allow my only child 
to & man who occupies such a position. 
Understand, sir. I am to some extent in your 
power, To a certain extent—understand me 
clearly—you can force me. Beyond that line, I 
will not go. You shall have free access to my 
daughter's poet at reasonable times and in my 
presence, J place no impediment in the 
way of your ultimate union. But before that 
can come about, your social position must be 
much improved. Tf you accede to my terms, I 
shall not be unwilling to assist you in the effort 
to improve it. I do not think you can care to 
demand more than this at present; and I warn 
ou that I will not yield a point beyond.’ There 
e@ paused, sipped his brandy-and-water with a 
keen and secret glance oat Hiram’s face, and 
throwing one leg across the other, awaited a 


reply. 

Taira for his part pulled placidly at his 
cigar, and turned things over in his mind a 
little before he answered. ‘Good,’ he said at 
length—‘ good, in all respects bar one. We air 
so amiable and loving-tempered both of us, that 
you don’t mind my being candid, Two is com- 
ey toe ain't.’ 

‘When you have tried my plan,’ said Garling, 
‘your power will be no less than it is now. 
Be content with what you have. Let me have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I retire gracefully,’ 

‘Cupid,’ said Hiram, looking at him musingly, 
‘is fally not a part that you’d look pretty in. 
No, sir; it is not a character to suit your style.’ 

aoe. accepted this uncomplimentary state- 
ment without any change of countenance or si 
of displeasure. ‘Let me have a day or two in 
which to think that matter over, Mr Search.’ 
That was all he said. There was no denying 
that he took defeat pluckily, and Hiram began 
to admire his courage and endurance. 

‘Mister,’ he returned, ‘1 have trapped a good 
many critters of different sorts in various 
regions; but I never trapped a man _ afore. 
Most of the critters raved a good deal, and took 
it wild; some of’em took it sulky. Now, you 
take it like a man, and I esteem you for it~J 
do, And I shall meet Mg fair, in consekence. 
Pro tempore, as we say in the Classica, the arrange- 
Ment you suggest will fit the present-speaking 

isti ~ I’ve got my turn to serve ; but 
IT don't care about doin’ more than serve it, and 
80 es close with this remark—I ee rusty 
80 long as you go eazy, But to slip, try one 
dodge, and j am dows, air, tikes ave fe steam 
Nasmyth hammer on an unprotected bull-frog ! 
Now, you know.’ 


and 
stand me ?? 


followed. In this order they traversed Ludgate 
Hill and Fleet Street, the cashier going foremost 
with bent head and hands folded behind him, 
pois ge Bencagieare nts of the figure in his rear; 
and Hi with his head in the air, sucking 
smilingly at his cigar, coming on at an easy 
saunter, as though he had never seen Garling 
in his life before, Drawing near his own 
residence, the leader produced his keys, and 
having unlocked the door, admitted his com- 
ion. ‘I forgot to mention one’ thing, Mr 
earch,’ he said, as they stood together at the 
foot of the stairs, ‘My daughter must neces- 
sarily know the arrangement we bave come to; 
but she must not know why we have arriv 
at it, Any hint on your part that you have 
control over me, will dissolve our bargain, 
I will take the consequences. You under- 


‘Yes 
‘And you agree 4? 


coy: 
respect all my private affairs co far 


You wil 


as she is concerned ?? 


*T will? said Hiram simply. 

The cashier moved on again, and selecting a 
new key, unlocked the door at the head of the 
stairs. As he did so, a smile, against which he 
had fought his hardest for the last five minutes, 
broke out in his eyes and wreathed his features 
—a smile so cunning, 80 triumphant, and diabo- 
lical, that if his companion had seen it, he would 
surely have found a warning in it. He did not 
see it; but as Garling feigned to fumble at the 
lock, in order to make time to smooth his face, 
Hiram laid a hand upon his shoulder. ‘Here’s 
another part of the bargain,’ he said severely—~ 
‘T won't have her kept a prisoner.’ 

‘There is no longer any need,’ answered 
Garling, throwing open the door. His face was 
calm again, but there was still a light of triumph 
in his eyes which made him fear to show them. 
As he lifted hia face momentarily on entering 
the room, his daughter saw upon it that new 
look, and for a moment wondered. But she 
had little time or inclination to question it; for 
there—wonder of wonders—at this cruel ‘a 
heels came Hiram, her hero, her lover, her man 
of men! Was the cruel father a good father, 
after all? She took one hurried step towards 
her lover, and her pale cheek flushed and her 
bosom heaved. Then she stood still, with her 
hands a little stretched towards him ; and Hiram 
coming boldly in, took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and laid her poor pale little face inst 
his waistcoat, whilst she cried for joy. Behold- 
ing this, Gerling walked to the window, as if he 
would act: willi BI be too much in the way. 
O Hiram, -travelled citizen, ‘cutest of omnibus 
conductors, cool and cunning and brave, you 
will have need of cunning and of swiftness to 
overreach thg owner of the crafty eyes. that 
look out on” fleet Street whilst you pet ba 
innocent treasure and make much of J 
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Be wary, Hiram! And too, Garling, swift 
of mental fence, triumpling—be wary, lest, 
in an hour you know the solid way before 
and ‘yawn ingulf you. Crime- 
uilt castles are Garling. Beware 
your ears, should the flawless walls come down 
ab a as walls so built are like to do. No; 
Garling haa no fears 


Mary, withdrawing herself shyly from Hiram's 
ooked from one to another of this curiously 
assorted pair, her father and her sweetheart, in 


a itati happ 
Gang stil” ‘looking out of the window, hiding 


j 


y, yet half-fearful wonder. | offi 
his smile, Hiram answered her glances, and said : | ag 


*My dear, I have had a talk with your father. 
He is willing to allow me to wait on you, and 
he promises not to throw anything between 
D8 ‘ete 

‘It is out of the question’ broke in Garling 
smoothly, speaking with his face turned to the 


window, ‘that Mr Search should dream of mar- 
i whilst occupying his present position. I 
shall find something for him to do, however, I 


daresay, and in that I may perhaps have to rely 
upon your assistance, Mary.’ The smile flashed 
out again exultant as he said this; but by a great 
effort, le suppressed it, and turned upon them 
both his ordinary face of down-locking secrecy. 
‘In the meantime, it is enough to say that I 
withdraw my opposition to Mr Search, and that 
I leave you and him to settle matters between 
you. ith thie understanding—That nothin, 
shall be hidden, but all clear, honourable, an 
above-board.’ He looked « singular advocate for 
openness of ey as he stood there with his 
fortive hands behind him, and his secret eyes in 
ambush beneath his beetling brows; but Mary 
had no Hog pad of him ; and Hiram, though he 
thought he knew his man pretty fairly, held him 
in his power, and could always shake his know- 
ledge over him. In a little while Garling drew 
out his watch, and remarking that he had business 
to attend to, arose, with a meaning look towards 
Hiram, who, not being anxious to disturb the 
seeming concord or to assert his power too soon, 
Tose , and after a tender farewell, departed 
with his hot. ea ae 
ou will write to me ary whi 
following to the door. ae 
‘Yes, my darling—yes, said Hiram, and was 
gone, ‘The girl stayed behind happy, and Hiram 
walked oway happy, at the new condition of 


affairs. 

Gerling went his way, triumphant ‘Had this 
happened six months ago, it might have cont 
some trouble,’ he thought as he went along with 
his head bent and his hands clasped behind him. 
‘Had it happene@ e month i might have 
inclined me to hurry. But happening now, when 
everything is ready, it comes as a little welcome 
excitement, and keeps one from thinking too 
souch of other matters—And you have the whip- 
hand over me, have you, Mr arch? It was not 
worth while to give,the fellow into cuatody ; 
the affair might have got into the papers a day foo 
soon. As it is, I have ha a Fc and gained 
my point into the bargain. Did you never trap 
@ man before this, my astute American friend 
Look at = trap next week.—I played him 
‘well, he thought sellin: ‘It was high-comedy. 
i take some credit for gravity of my yielding, 
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seclare Gar : ae inset secret exnita- 
i in 

tom “ou lars oan of humour eves yobs And 
that ignoramus thought to harness me! Tehba!’ 
he snarled alond, in vast contempt, and walked 
ore a City clerk cae Teve- 
Teni a great manager, man’ a 
owning to himself: ‘A clever fellow that 
but a jewel !’ 

‘Mr Lumby is waiting in his room, sir,’ said 
a clerk as the cashier passed through the 


ces, 
‘No, sit,’ aaid another; ‘he left five minutes 


0, 
‘Ah! said Garling, throwing the words across 
his shoulder as he watked, ‘I be here if he 
returns !? 

Mr Lumby did not return; and the eashier 
eat among his papers, and did his work deftly, 
with wonderful rapidity and accuracy in combina- 
tion. Practice, says the adage, makes fect. 
Thet is partly true even of dull men ; but given 
a genius for the thing practised, and it comes 
true literally. Four or five different sorts of men 
have I seen at work, and wondered. The keen 
sub-editor’ skimming with eagle flight his daily 

pers : Ae oo IS in agian sits, and 

is eye & page ere you have 
title Tine on the. frst column. Nothing 
and over goes the leaf. Ah, here! In 
point of the sciseors, out comes the destined ecrap, 
and the page is turned again. And, in brief, 
before you or I had fairly handled half a page 
with certainty, he has run through a dozen daily 
journals, missing nothing, but skimmed the 
eream from each and all. This is the result of 
practice and a curious and rare talent. Ask any 
sub-editor how rare it ia. Or see an able physician 
approaching a case over which commonplace men 
have been puzzled, and watch him aa he lays his 
finger on the cause of il, Or see a great barrister 
with a brief in hand, a brief of which he knows 
nothing, but from which he must acpbee & case 
in one hour's time to carry before ju jury. 
You would say he absorbs and mentally asbimy. 
lates the contents of a folio by touch, rather than 
that he reads it. Yet ewiftly as he goes, he 
masters it; and in court, one brief hour hence, 
you might think him familiar with the com- 
plicated case from infancy. Or once again, see 
a young artist struggling to draw some impoasible 
bit of fore-shortening, and then see finished genius 
take the brushes. All these things are here 
named to typify Garling at his business. Came 
a tangle—his hand unravelled it. Anything 
wrong—his eye detected it, ‘Here is the flaw.’ 
The great piles of correspondence and sheets of 
figures to he examined melted before him. The 
piles examined grew and grew. It was a terrible 
pity that he wes @ scoundrel. It is related that 
a Greek father took his son to a merchant an 
proudly introduced him as ‘the greatest liar in 
the Levant’ And the chronicler adds that the 
merchant acce of the youth’s service with 
tears of joy, But in the West we have got into 
a habit o ing Lone 4 as a business easential. 
In all but honesty, Garling was a very pearl 
among business men. But whata ‘butt? 

The night came. He could count the nights 
now for which it would be essential to remain 
for the completion of his plans They were 












t 





, Muttered, ‘why sho 





spite of the man’s colomal 
terrible to endure, For 
to restore all, and be 
and yet well-to-do, and Conscience 

i that life would be sweeter 
so. J¢ was no vuigar crime that he had planned, 
as it was no criminal who planned it 





own resoutves slowly from those of 


e fund thus fraudulen uired, swell- 
wicked gains year eg ad always 
Ss bad played his gause cg Has o) lam. every: 
yed hi @ 80 at every- 

Le his, act the ae House of Lumby 

was o bubble which would burst 
e shook it from his finger. There 
‘was nothing more to be got; the was sucked 
dry, the nut scraped clean out of the shell ; and 
he waited merely for the transfer of his own 


legally acquired belongings to Spain, the ewindler’s 
age. 


ow, aa the time drew near, he adopted an 
precaution, no matter how ridiculous it seemed, 
Mer  saeriy to pel aa ber tig pees he took 
& little packet of cigar. m his purse, 
strewed a tiny pinch on the top of ene one of 
those gigantic ledgers in which his secret slept. 
His fears had grown so morbid that he had to 
arm himself anew, as it were, at every crevice 
of the armour he had worn so long. Even as 


, he did this, he sneered at himself, and mocked 


the fears which prompted him. ‘And yet, he 
I be so infatuated as to 
mias any dolar I can think of. The books 
are not ly to be moved ; but if they should 
be, I shall know it now.’ 





THE KYRLE SOCIETY, 
Soa one has rightly defined the present century 


as an Age of Societies, The world is full of 


them. Not only are there national Societies, poli- 
tical Societies, secret Societies ; Societies religious, 
scientific, and archmological ; in addition to these, 
the chronicles of the nineteenth century will 
reveal to the historian of the future o multitude 
of lesser Societies which honeycomb the entire 
fabric of domestic life in our times. It seems 
as though we were all taking to heart at last the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks ; and so, whether 
le wish to be charitable or temperate, or 
earned or Poisahen they make the effort 
iouely, conscious of the value of ‘a long 

P aad a A eiusa pull. = a pull all together.’ 
0 e many Brobdingnagian associations 
of the world at ‘ and the countless Lilliputian 


| ones set on foot in private circles, a Society of 


recent date is beginning to lift its modest head 
ond mies special attention. We refer to the 
euy. 

ere Was once a kindly philanthropist 
John Kyrle, wha some two centuries ago 
his slender estate in ing and beauti 
his native town of Whitehouse, in Gloucestershire 
and has thus earned for himself the title of ‘the 








and if needful, feeding the firm again | i 


to the 









notwithstanding, 

with London and other great 
that the work of the Kyrle Society is needed. 
To think that human bei 
and | feshioned in the same moul 
be born and reared in the midst of ugliness and 


named 
= 












Howard of his age.’ Very 

him, except that he died at a ripe old 
in ire, where his estate 
he also busied himself in making hir 
beantiful, The world is apt to forget its 
factors; and but that has imm 


’ 


name 
insignifi ph thropist might have 

d into oblivion. He certainly ‘conld mever 
foreseen that it would be revived after s 
lapse of nearly two hundred years, and choden 
desi aaa Mgt men of note 
ded together #0 follow 


The aim of the Kyrle Society is ambitious, being, 
as we shall see, no leas than ‘bringing beauty home 
le; but its simple motto i 

e utmost of our power’ The multi. 


only, ‘To 
ce pronounce its object 


tude may at the first 


of the age, 
beauty home to the Pantry,’ 
us @ member of the Kyrle 


at a Domestic Economy Congress! 

i no one familiarly acquainted 
cities can doubt 
ey ae 
as ourzelves, should 
squalor, just supporting life indeed like the beasts 
that perish, but with never a sight nor a thoughs 
of those things which make life worth pee 

There is a great talk in these days of 
and high-art and all the rest of it, a 
ministering to the fastidious tastes of the upper 
classes, not those who daily revel in the 
enjoyment of sights and sounds of beauty, have 
some compassion for the eyes which never reat 
upon tree or flower nor any of the lovely things 
of this beautiful world, but onl apa gray 
dinginess and squalid misery? g we not 
take some thought for the tired ears upon which 
no soothing melody of voice or ingtrumcnt ever 
falls, only a discord of street cries and harsh 

uarrels? Shall we not feel some eymrainy for 
the souls that are never stirred to nobler thoughts 
by contact with any loveliness of art or nature, 
with nothing around them in the hours of tei 
or in the hours of leisure, to create an image 
beauty even in their dreams ? 

‘Beauty is God's handiwork, once wrote 
Charles ipl: ‘Welcome it in every inir 
face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank 
for it Him the fountain of all loveliness, and 
drink it in simply and earnestly with all your 
eyes—it is a charmed draughf, a cup of Loop 

ow, then, would Kingsley have welcomed the 
institution of thie Kyrle Society, which takes 
for its avowed object the bringing beauty. home 
to the People te livmg in the outer 
darkness of squalor and unloveliness, whom he 
yearned to h with the ‘charmed draught” 
80 eweeg to himaelf { ° ; 

There are four especial ways in which the 
Society tries #0 disperse more widely the reining 
influences of natural and artistic beauty. (1) 1% 
proposes to te workmen’s clubs, hospital 
wards, worksdousés, &., with ae ipo of flowers, 
mural psintings, pictures, other artistic 


Quixotic. Indeed, Punch, that good-natured censor | 
th has already talked about ‘bringing : 
and caricatured for - 
haat 7 Society esti rte 
0. eathers, ox-€: dainies, and tiger-lilies | 
Hig ; But ridicule 


uty 
great. 


Tittle else is known of 
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] objecta likely to please the 
It carries out this 


igotry ; for the decorations are made in 
meeting-rooms used for either social or i 
gatherings, without distinction of creed, In a 
viet eon tolerance worthy of the times. 
(2) It desires to encourage in poorer houses the 
window-gardening which in London at all events 
seems to be a luxury reserved for the rich, and 
to turn to account for cultivation os gardens all 
strips of waste ground, and even areas and back- 
yards, (3) It undertakes also the difficult task 
of providing concerts of good and attractive 
music in the poorest parts of London by the 
help of voluntary choirs, using for the purpose 
any ch’ . or schoolrooms that may 
be available. Musical treata of this kind have 
already been given in some of the metropolitan 
hospitals and workhouses, (4) Last, but not 
least, the grandest efforts of the Society are 
given to preserving open spaces both in town 
and country to be laid out as Phil gardens, 
It co-operates in this branch of ita work with 
both the National Health and Commons 
Preservation Societies: for all alike feel the 
importance of securing breathing-space for the 
I choked by the smoke and dust of the 
worki g world of London and other great 
cities, It is hoped that in time some of the 
long-disused churehyards of the Mctropolis may 
be devoted to the same purpose ; for how could 
the abode of the dead—well-named God’s-acre— 
be turned to better account than for the benefit 
of the living 1 

Already in the four or five short years of its 
existence, the Society has worked zealously in 
each of these departments, not in London alone, 
but in Nottingham, Liverpool, and Westbury 
also; while infant Societies of the same kind 
have been started at Birmingham, Birkenhead, 
and Leicester. A Society with similar aims, known 
as the Cockburn Society, has long existed in the 
Scottish capital. 

The Kyrle Society was instrumental in saving 
for the public the green time-hallowed shades 
of Burnham Beeches ; and it is continually taking 
energetic steps to abate the smoke arising from 
private and factory fires, which is such an active 
agent in defacing our public buildings. London 
streets will never be paved with gold, as our 
childish fancies led us to expect; but the 
successors of John Kyrle in the task of benefiting 
humanity may win for it some of its ancient 
charms, when soot and smoke are abolished, and 
the atmosphere is partially purified. 

Royalty countenances the efforta of these 
mineteenth-century philanthropists. The Duke 
of Atbany--who, more than any other of the 
Queen’s sons, seems to have inherited his father’s 
tastes—is the President of the Kyrle Society ; 
the Princess Louise is Vice-President ; and many 
another noble name distinguished in the world 
of art or in the world of philanthropy ewells the 
list of those who give it their eupport. 

The Society is in need of funds 
ing else quite as much—the active help 

ich even the humblest can 


it widens by 3 ita aid flows out in ever- 
_Giverging Channels,” We should mention “that 
} aay one sympathising with the objects, of the 


; but it needs | 


eyes of their occu- | Society, and desirous to promote ite work, may 
programme without | become enrolled upon the list of 
blic | applying 


members upon 


is 14 Nottingham Place, 
Poverty, as we must own, 
necessity he aqualid, the Channel, and 
take a look at the continental towns and cities, 
There the life of the lower classes has ite pictu- 
resque side ; the result, or Peesibiy (ue cause of a 
natural taste for the beautiful being developed 
even in the poorest peasant. The fisher-girls upon 
the i peed coast deck their as well as 
their houses, and go about their daily tasks 
unconscious models for the artist. The blue- 
bloused peasant working in the fields must supply 
his bit of colour to complete the landscape ; and 
the bourgeois condemned to town-life, would not 
suffer about him the sad-coloured houses and 
sober surroundings which we allow under our 
gray skies, What a host of sored te pictures 
crowd into the mind, as memory fills in the 
pean background of a poor man’s life abroad ! 
ven the lazy lazsaront who lounge through life 
under Italian skies, ask their alms upon palace- 
stepe, amid the plash of fountains the scent 
of orange-groves! But what a revolting contrast 
resents itaelf when we think of a poor man’s 
ife at home in Seven Dials or similar alums, the 
Augean stables of civilisation, whose cleansing and 
beautifying must needs prove a Herculean ! 
And sight is not the only sense gratified upon 
the other side of the Channel. The ear is pleased 
as well as the eye. Open-air concerts are put 
within reach of the people at a mere nominal 
cost, or at no cost at all. The German imbibes 
with his beer a refreshing draught of music, which 
elevates him above the mere sensual enjoyment. 
of the moment. The mountaineer jédels his way 
cheerily from Alp to Alp, and peasant-voices 
everywhere lend themselves almost unconsciously 
to a ‘concord of sweet sounds” which makes the 
wheel of life revolve amoothly and harmoniously. 
Surely we islanders may in many respects take 
a hint from our neighbours on the continent, and 
remember that we are not doing our duty by 
our fellow-creatures if we only give them the 
Cpparemnity of earning material sustenance by 
their toilsome labour. 
’Tie not the whole of life to live! 


Let us give them the wherewithal to build them- 
selves ‘nests of pleasant thoughts, as Ruskin puts 
it Let us, to the utmost of our power, foster 
the higher life of the spirit, and refresh the 
dulled ears and aching eyes of our working-c 

for their never-endi les with the briers 
and thorns of ‘this workaday world,’ by a com- 
munion, whenever it is posable, with w atsoever 
things ure pure and lovely and of good report, 





OUR FRENCH PROFESSOR 
CHAPTER I. 


Waen I was a youngster, working my way wu 
the academical ladder, I was gh Pid 
matical master in the school Wimbourne 
ee ere 
remote 0 e country, an perhaps 
have fob the place aul but for the company 
of a niece of the Doctor's—the sweetest girl, 
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fervently believed, within the British Ielands. She 
acted as the mistress of the honschold ; that i 
she presided at the tea-table, received visitors, 

did what she could to fill up an important hiatus 
in the establishment. Mrs Elphinstone, a matron 
of extensive charms, was the housekeeper, and 
looked after the nurture and housing of the 


bo 

be Walters was an old bachelor, one of those 
bookish men who never think of marrying. He 
was always making dictionaries, writing archszo- 
logical monographs criticising German philology 
and theo or the quarterlies, and otherwise 
so absor’ in learned pursuits, that he was 
practically lost to us from five in the afternoon 
till eight next morning out of each twenty-four 
hours, except for pra’ 

The school was limited to a dozen boys, and 
they were the sons of wealthy people; for the 
Doctor's terms were high. A young Oxford man 
shared with me the management and inetruction 
of the pupils. He was the English master. Dr 
Walters taught the classics and modern langnages. 
T, as beforesaid, was mathematical master. The 
work was easy; the aly good. I had ample 
time for my own studies, Dr Walters was a kind, 
though peonpons man, with an overweening belief 
in his own abilities, and an intense admiration for 
the aristocratic claeses. Rank and titles had quite 
& fascination for him. He had been tutor in 
several noble families, and his pupils were all 
scions of county magnates. The tone of the 
establishment was very high, and would have 
been almost oppressive for me but for the gentle 
influence of Miss Emily White, the Doctors 
niece, 

She was about eighteen, full of young enthu- 
siasms, and utterly ignorant of the world outside 
her uncle's house. years before, she had 
lost both parents, and thenceforward been 
installed as girl-mistress of Wimbourne Hall. 
Dr Walters loved her as much as a parent could 
have done; but his absorbed mode of life made 
him quite unable to perceive that a girl wanted 
more effective guardianship than was afforded by 
an elegant and irreproachable home. He seemed 
to think that under his roof everything must go 
on with celestial propriety. That a disoster of 
the heart could befall Emily, from the society of 
young and susceptible under-masters, was as Little 
present in the Doctor's consciousness, as the 
thonght that he had a superior in the critic’s 
art. It is astonishing how blind and incapable 
many learned men are in matters which the 
simplest peasant sees and understands in all their 


complexities. 


I fallen over head and cara, as the say- 
ing 3s, with aR Such was inevitable. In 
addition to seeing her at meal-times, I spent two 


hours with her every evening, save "Bandara 
School-work was over at seven o'clock ; and from 
that till nine, I gave Emily lessons in music ; 
perhaps it would be more exact to say that we 
practised together. I was devoted to my violin, 
and had made it a condition with Dr Walters 
that I ehould be allowed to keep up my practice. 
But my bedroom was near his study, and fiddling 
does not mix with sober criticism of abstruse 


German theology. I fear my wild improvisations 
gave an unusnally acute Yint to the Doctor's 
Incisive onslaughts, and I am _ responsible 
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for much wrath in learned breasts, However, 
worthy employer found it expedient to allot the 
drawing-room to me for and soon after 
requasted me to give Miss White the advantage 
of my superior knowledge. 


8 
much time waa spent in ducting. Emily 
be piano with fair al Me Lofta 
e English master, did not care for stri 
of cay Kink He'was rending and, a he 
of an @ Was as he 
intended to become a cler The object of 
his life was to take a high place upon the 
Episcopal bench; so Loftus either hid himself 
in a corner of the drawing-room, to Ret aa for as 
osaible from the strains of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Pehoven, or he took his heavy books upon 
church history into his own room. One or two 
of the elder pupils would occasionally come in 
“ hear the music, but often we were left 
one. 
Since the time of Orpheus, to go no farther 
back, music has had much to answer for in entang- 
ling the destinies of men and women. There is 


something in wordless pA and cadences that 
unlocks the deeps of the heart; and fiddles are 
so full of passion, that if one has not an actual 


object to which their adoration may be directed, 
an imaginary Dulcinea must be conjured up to 
satisfy the fantasy, But I never Bath any verbal 
utterance to the strange joy that Emily's presence 
inspired. My violin pleaded my cause with a 
vehemence that would have electrified my old 
master, Signor Golfi. All the whirlwind delirium 
of my soul escaped through bow and fingers, 
and i was often amazed af my own astounding 
powers, 

Emily was sometimes disconcerted by the en 
of my playing, and had much ado to keep up the 
accompaniment. She was as fond o! ozart- 
as I, and took fire at tho pares of his radiant 
music as readily as myself. Yet, though we both 
approached the brink of Love's ab we said 
nothing of our perilous position. Perhaps our 
eyes were moister than they necd have been 
when, after successfully finishing an ecstatic 
acherzo, we looked at each other for a moment. 
We got into the habit of frome hands rather 
fervidly after practising t least I did; 
and I fancied that Emily returned my warm 
grasp more firmly than was uaual for a shy and 
timorous girl. Still, we were as uncommitted 
to a declaration aa if we were respectively allotted 
to other partners for life. 

Oh, ¢ ing time! when heaven and earth 
were commingled; when affection and despair 
were so strangely blended in mystic unity, that 
life was more romantic than poet’s wildest 
could express, 

And now menacing shadows began to gather 
over my paradise. A satyr stole into the garden ; 
a sinister, alarming objec for me. One og | 
at breakfast Dr Walters told us that he h 
engaged # new master, who was to teach French 
and German, and to assist him in a theological 
work of ¢sference he was about to edit. did 
not feel ranch interested in the matter, and i¢ 
had from my mind. But at dinner it 
was inade vivid enough; for I found a French 
gentleman sittizg at table when I entered the 


Twas duly presented to M. De Montgris, who 








were elegant ; yet i¢ seemed to me that a brusque 
vulgarity now aad then displayed itself when 
he grew animated in conversation. I jndged 
him ‘to be a cynical man of the world, for hi 
eyebrows seemed to me to twitch disdainfully at 
many things that were uttered at the tabla. He 
mapa attention to Miss White, and con- 

her with elaborate politeness. He scarcely 
noticed anybody but her and Dr Walters. 

As for me, I disliked him from the first moment, 
and by the end of the meal I detested him. He 
appeared to share in the aversion, and looked 
a& me when I spoke with the most cunningly 

' veiled contempt. He had a way of smiling 
made his shining teeth convey the most irritating 
insults. Naturally, French literature became a 
topic of conversation, and I ventured to give 
an opinion upon Maassillon’s style, saying that 
I preferred it to the more gorgeous periods of 
Bossuet. 

©You know French, sir?’ demanded M. De 
Montgria with an incredulous smile that cut 
me like a knife, 

‘I have read some of the beat authors in the 
language,’ I replied coldly. 

“And you are quite sure that you understand 
them ?’ he returned with an air of mock solicitude 

dened me. . 

*Porhaps as well as you do, Monsieur,’ I said 
with come warmth. 

His eyca flashed upon me their full insolence, 
his teeth derided me, and the curve of his brow 
proclaimed me an asa, 

‘The young gentleman is no doubt very clever,’ 
he continued with a pitying amile, directed to 
Miga White and the Doctor. ‘Is he in the upper 


Ba 2? 

Emily looked at me pained and puzzled. The 
Doctor said mildly: ‘You are er a rhistake, 
Monsieur, Mr Bevan is not a pupil; he is our 
Mathematical Master, and a of Arts. 
I thought I had introduced you.’ 

‘Ah! pardon, pardon!’ cried the Frenchman 
with unctuous penitence in his voice, while his 
eyes and teeth said still more incisively than 
before that I was a wretched nincompoop. ‘The 

oung gentleman, he went on, ~ has such an 

mous, adolescent, undeveloped appearance, 

that I thought he was one of the elder pupils.— 
You will forgive me, Mr Bevan, I hi I am 
}} stne we shall apend some delightful hours together 
ater duty is over, and become real bona ‘ 

I cannot describe the perfectly adjusted insolence 
of look and gesture that made this speech the 
antithesis of what it professed to be. 

When De Montgris had finished, I looked at 
him to such purpose that his eyes sank furtivel 

oe hie plate. I felt idhitwe tdtlehs tood ena 
other from that moment. 

The eting of his criticism upon my personal 


E 


can 
that is directed at our assured pore but few 
can support with equanimity the sarcasms that 
wound a foible, 

When dinner was over, De Montgris hastened 
to open the door for Emily, and bowed to her 
with baerper fsa that only « chamberlain 
or a wondertully receptive valet could imitate. 
She blushed ecarlet, and hurried away. Then 
the Frenchman sauntered with the most elegant 
complacency to the Doctor’s chair, and 
permis ion to be shown to his room, to 

ve the assistance of a servant to arrange his 
wardrobe. His nonchalant demeanour and almost 
condescending dr of our grave and pomp- 
ous principal, surprised the pu So far from 
resenting it, the Doctor treated his underling 
with a deference that filled me with emaze- 
ment. 

In a few weeks De Montgris had deposed all 
authorities, and ruled Wimbourne Hall as b 
he were its master. Not ly, however. 
supplanted Dr Walters by a mixed behaviour of 
flattery, condescension, and insistency. He fas- 
cinated Emily as by some supernatural ascendency. 
She secmed a mere ive instrument in his 
hands, Loftus was quite under his control, and 
did whatever he was bid. Mrs Elphinstone was 
never tired of rehearsing his praises, and declared 
him to be the most perfect gentleman she had 
ever known, But his test admirers were 
the boys. De Montgris was the most emunng 
eomponion in the world, master of a h 
clever tricks of skill and force, He was a con- 
jurer, gymnast, and fencer. He told the drollest 
stories, and his foreign accent gave them a piquancy 
that provoked roars of laughter. Then he had 
travelled widely in Europe and ica; had 
fought against the Arabs ; had been a lion-hunter, 
and was the hero of such exploits as rouse the 
whole enthusiasm of a boy’s nature. 

But that which produced the greatest bias in 
his favour was a mp of his high connections. 
The rumour ran that he was a Marquis, who 
had been compelled to leave France from ily 
and political causes, and that his stay in England 
wien be short. He was playing a romantic réle 

er than earning a liveli as & Professor, 
and locked upon it asa joke; still he attended to 
his duties steadily enough, and worked hard at 
the Doctor's theological encyclopedia. Notwith- 
standing my dislike, I was compelled to admit 
shat be Was 6 pon teaches, oom ly to every 


one but my 

It is said that the English have a peculiar 
veneration for high rank, and our Pu i being 
of the upper class, naturally were de iphted i 

a Marquis of the old nobles. They made him 


their model, and the struggle was to imitate as 
far as possible the brilliant exile, He could ride 
horses barebacked and even without a bridle 


He vaulted and tossed a somersault like an 
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STUDENT-LIFE AT GOTTINGEN. 


Geltingen lies in the fertile valley of the ‘Leinc, 

ies in i i 
about three hours’ drive b: hares fed Hanover 
Tia situation can hardly called pi jue, 
es it stands in a comparatively level ict, with 
no very important hills in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Yet, when seen from the terrace 
I tel, which is builé on an easy 
eminence to the east of the town, or still better, 
when viewed through the rose-coloured spectacles 
of after-recollections, Gittingen is by no means 
eran a oe beauty. 

Everybody, we suppose, is tolerably familiar 
with the general aspects of German student-life, 
hl ole got degree similar in every 
university of the Vaterland and Austria, The 
system is eo far like the Scotch in that the 
etudents live in lodgings, not in colleges; but 
their lodgings are recommended id Uni- 
versity authorities, and a register ia for the 
use of students. Besides the regular Professors, 
ordinary and extraordinary, there are teachers 
known as Privatdocenien, whose lectures qualify 
for the examinations, and who sometimes have 
larger classes than the regular Professor. This 
system is now partially introduced in the faculty 
of medicine in connection with some Scotch uni- 
versities. 

Gottingen students may be conveniently divided 
into Workers and Corpa-studenta. The former 
are lean and serious-looking individuals, of medi- 
tative aspect, not easily accessible, and to be 
chiefly approached at meetings of the Philo- 
sophical or Natural Science Societies. The latter 
are stout and gorgeous exquisites, with capa of 
divers hues, to be found at ali hours of the day 
(and night) promenading the Weender Strasse, 
and et urday morning driving out to 
the Landwehr, to what might well be called 
the ‘happy hunti und’ of the Gittingen 
student, and of w we shall have by-and- 
by to speak. 

The student proper, however, claims our first 
attention, and we cannot do better than try to 

ive some idea of an ordinary working student’s 

y. The typical student is an early riser—a 
contrast here to his English brother—and six 
@elock will erally find him at work, when 


his Morgencaffee is brought to him—plain bread 
and coffee, This he takes by the open window, 
as he looks over his Professor's y: y's lecture ; 


and seven o'clock will probably find him en route 
for the Anditorium, a fine building, that stands 
near the Botanical Garden, and is used by the 
ee and Theological Faculties, The col- 
Inge bell rings at a quarter past seven; for the 
academic quarter is a institution here, 
and punctual to a moment the Professor opens 
the door and walks rapidly up to his desk, One 
glance round, ah pals his pocket a bulky 
manuseript, and then he begins, resuming his 





—_* the point ms vnees i Hat been, in’ 

aa previous ‘e or an 
hour this goes on ; moka sored da the TOOm: Bye 
the too cftem monotonous drone of the Professor's 
voice, and the scraping of a multitude of quills 


od 


But no sooner has the first stroke af the clock }j 


announced the close of the hour, than the Pro- 
fessor bundles up his lecture, and slips away 


almost before his hearers have written down his [/ 


closing words. Indeed, we have sometimes seen 
a Professor deliver the last sentence in his 

between the chair and the door. The 
students themselves are more leisurely, and 
bundle up their pa in @ leather case or Heft, 
and then out into the corridors, where they 
wait till the short interval between one lecture. 
and another has expired. 

If the student has no more Jectures to attend 
just then, and if the dreaded Examination is 
coming ominously near, he will probably go 
home and spend the forenoon over his books. 
A light lunch or ‘breakfast’ about ten does not 
interfere with his excellent appetite for dinner, 
which is invariably taken en one an 
two. Students in lodgings always dine at some 
restaurant, with the proprietor of which they 
have a contract by the month. This is a very 
sensible method, and brings him into and 
pleasant social intercourse with his fellow- 
students, You enter the hostelry about ons 
o'clock, and find the long tables surrounded by 
a merry crowd of atudenta, who t you as 
you take your seat with the more familiar than 
devout ‘Mahizeit/’ The waiter lays before you 
the bill of fare; and having ordered your dinner 
of three couraes, which, with a tankard of beer, 
sae not cost much above a ripest you a 
¢ e pleasant tings with your person 
friends. Round the table, an animated conver- 
sation ia going on ebout the events of the day, 
the thousand-and-one incidents of Univeraity lite, 
the peculiarities of Herr Professor L——~, or the 
latest prophecy of Dr Kl—— After dinner, 
the inevitable cigar is smoked ; some play cards, 
some bill 3 While over most there creeps for 
an hour or so @ feeling of pleasant drowsiness 
till it is time to go to afternoon lecture. College- 
work is over by five ; and after that is the time 
for a walk or other outdoor exerciac. Abendesson, 
or supper, follows at scven, alao in a restaurant ; 
after which, aa a rule, students go home to their 
books. 

One or two nights a week are, however, se6 
apart for the meetings of the various Societies 
or Vereins, and these are well patronised by 
all save the most deepen ‘grinders.’ Su 
we look in at the Natural Science Aen whi 
meets & Tueaday evening at eight in a large 
room, aunscesl with a charming leasure-gardes. 
We are ushered in; and having introd 
to the President, bowed to the Society, and 
inscribed our names duly in the Society's visitors’ 
Album, we take our seat at a table round which 
the members are gathered. A waiter noiselessly 

of beer from a cask that 
ly in the corner, and which 
speak volumes for the beer-consuming powers 

the Natural Scientists. One of the members 
is giving a d&-teh of somo recent scientific dis. 


covery, illustrating the principle as he 
along by diagrams cn a blackboard, which Eis 
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on the subject g 
closes the sed 


ncland or Scotland, students would 
po quietly away to their own studies ; 
1 the In fact, to judge by 
the eatiGfied looks of the members, and the gusto 
with /which they get their a replenished 
from the not yet nearly exhausted cask, one 
would feel justified in supposing that the best 
part of the evening was yet to come. When 
all are provided with beer, the President calls 
‘Silentium!’ and announces a chorus from the 
Commers Buch or Collection of Student Songs, 
a copy of which each member bas on the table 
before him. Then the whole Society bursta into 
song the festive Gaudeamus, the epicurean Freut 
des Lebens, or the exquisite Lorelei. This 
ended, every one jumps to his feet, and clinking 
beer. together, the students drink their 
neighbour's health, and indeed the health of 
everybody within arin’s-length. An interval for 
conversation is then mude good use of, till the 
President's ‘Silentium!’ is again heard, and a 
recitation or story is announced. Shouts of 
applause follow ; and Herr Langbein’s health is 
cordially honoured by the Society standing. And 
s0 for an hour or two the Society proceeds, one 
by one of the members dropping out and awa: 
with clear heads to their solitary vigila. Eac. 
one as he goes pays for the beer he has con- 
sumed, at the by no means exorbitant figure of 
a Renny 8 glass, 
different from the life we have been 
describing is that of the Corps-students. It 
must be confessed that they are students in 
nothing but in name, whose main object in 
the University is to enjoy life, and to cai 
on all occasions the honour and dignity of their 











Co 

There are four or five different Corps in Git- 
tingen, going by different names, and distinguished 
by caps of ifferent colours. On state occasions, 
such as Commers nights, they appear in gorgeous 
dresses, with handsome swords by their sides, 
and suggesting to the mind pictures of medieval 

knighta, 
ere is much that is pleasant and attractive 
about a Corps student, and the fundamental idea 
of the Corps, which is Brotherhood, is certainly 
unimpeachable. Yot the actual state of matters 
is far from the ideal, and there is much that must 
appear absurd and incongruous to an outsider. 
‘or example, they are scrupulously polite and 
courteous among themselves, and indeed to out- 
aiders, provided they are not members of another 
But inasmuch as the prosperity and 
ige of a Corps depend entirely on the 
number of duels fought and won by its mem- 
bers, it ig necessary to find some excuse for an 
encounter with some member of a hostile Corps. 
Hence many little insults between different 
Corpe, and these are readily magnified into an 
occasion for a moeting at the Landwehr the fol- 
lowing Saturday. It is not easy to sce a duel, 
|| unless one be a member of a Corps, for ‘ Philis- 
tines’ and ordinary students are strictly prohi- 
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bited. But forei are courteously welcomed ; 
and #0, one Saturday 2 ing, we found ourselves, 
with another friend, driving out to the 
Landwehr to witness a duel. 

The Landwehr is a wayside inn about two 
miles from Gittingen, a -looking little 
place during the week, but on Saturday morn- 
ings the battlefield of the different Corps. In 
the garden of the inn there is a buil set 
apart for the studenta, consisting of an © 
area, round which runs a low gallery. 
some formalities, we were led to the and 
took our seats in the gallery, where the students 
not actively enga, were busy consuming 
the potent Bavarian beer, or the choice red wine 
of mine host of the Landwehr. 

Down below, a different sight met our eyes. 
When we entered, one duel was just over; and 
the combatants were lying on two sofas, eur- 
rounded by their seconds and comrades, and 
getting their heads swathed .in linen, and bits 
of sticking-plaster dotted over their faces. The 
floor was besprinkled with blood ; but a little saw- 
dust soon restored it to its pristine purity, exter- 
nally at least. The Corps doctor having examined 
the wounds, and pronounced them not deadly 
was moving calmly up and down, eating a sand- 
wich. In another comer of the room, two 
members were being got ready for the second 
duel ; and we watched with considerable interest 
their movements. The laws of German duelling 
are very precise, and ‘it must be admitted that 
every precaution is taken to prevent s fatal ter- 
mination, For instance, a thick padded cravat 
is tied round the neck, to protect the jugular; 
the breast and right urm are still more carefull 
covered ; the eyes are shielded by strong steel- 
wire gousles 5 80 that the only parts exposed are 
the scalp, the nose, the cheeks, and the ears. 
Then the sword or Schldger of the duellist is not a 
heavy weapon that would smash the unfortunate 
combatant’s skull at one blow, but a thin light 


; blade, without a point, and whose only dan- 


erous quality is its razor-like sharpness. Still, 
the game is not mere play, os might be seen 
when the two duellists faced each other in the 
arena, wath pele and firm-set lips. Not that there 
was any failure of courage either; for no sooner 
had the seconds given the signal, than the swords 
went slashing right and left, with such lightning 
rapidity that it was difficult for outsiders to 
follow them. Suddenly the seconds cry ‘ Halt!’ 
and the swords are struck up. The reason may 
be a slight scratch that one of the fighters has 
ot, which is forthwith recorded in a book kept 
for the pu and the duellists immediately 
resume, The fight is too sharp, however, to 
last very Jong; and the combatants, from the 
violenee of the exercise alone, even though no 
wound should be given, are soon exhausted. 
Sometimes very ugly cuts are received ; and cases 
are by no means rare of noses and ears pes aged 
off in the fray. The duel over, the insult is 
supposed to be avenged; and the combatants 
retire for a time into private life, appearing soon 
in the Weender Strasse with Resi ps y plastered 
cheeks, and black patches scat: promiscuously 
over their heada, : 
Duelling and beer-drinking, the latter as amaz- 
ingly developed as the former, are the two chief 
employments of the Gittingen Corps student. His 
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“June iors 
leisure hours are devoted to study ; but so hard 
@ life has few, very few leisure moments! Plea- 
sant excursions are often made to some of the 


beautiful surroundings of Gutti for example, 
Plessy, Gleichen, en oh At Nérten’ 
pe: 


about six miles off, the students fre- 
uently have hag ripe oe a eagle 
that is, an evening devo’ genking j 
singing, which generally ends in a very different 
fashion from the social meetings of the Verein 
already described, 
We know of no more delightful place to spend 
a summer season than Gottingen. There are 
many pleasant gardens in the town, where one 
can listen every evening to excellent music 
by a military band, and improve his German 
among the kindly citizens, who are always 
courteous and friendly to a foreigner, pro- 
vided he is not too insular and unpleasantly 
British, He will not feel a stranger in a 
strange land; for if he likes, he may join the 
Lawn-tennis Club of his countrymen, or the 
Base-ball Association of the American colony. 
The place is haunted with the memories of 
great scholars; but probably a small house 
on the ramparts, now converted into a dye 
establishment, will attract the attention of the 
foreign student. Here it was that Prince 
Bismarck lived during his stormy student days, 
the most immoderate of beer-drinkers an 
duellists of his time. Heine too, the poet, 
whose lyrics are among the gems of German 
literature, was a student here ; but after innumer- 
able scrupes with his Professor, he had to 
take « hurried leave one morning of his 
Alma Mater, to escape imprisonment. His 
revenge was taken in after-years by the numerous 
sarcastic references to Gittingen and its Pro- 
fessors in his poems and prose writings. 





THE ROYAL BRICKLAYER. 
AN OLD LEGEND OF EASTWELL. 


Roonp the picturesque precincts of Eastwell Park, 
now the summer seat of H.R... the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and situated in the centre of one of the 
loveliest landscapes in the fair county of Kent, 
there lingers a time-worn tradition of an obscure 
bricklayer in whose veins is said to have coursed 
the beat blood of Britain. Living the life of 
a recluse, and supporting himself by the humble 
occupation just indicated, he yet—so runs the 
story—claimed sonship to the last of the line of 
Plantagenct monarcha, he whose fate was sealed 
at the battle of Bosworth Field. The legend 
has obtained extensive credence; and tradition 
has it that a raised tomb—with indents for monu- 
mental brasses, but bearing no trace of memorial 
inscription—standing half within the wall of 
Eastwell church, marks the spot where the Royal 
Bricklayer slumbers in the sleep which knows 
no earthly waking. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there might, it is said, have 
been seen in the Park a relis of the single-roomed 
dwelling built and tenanted by this mysterious 


man, and also part of a ruined wall, both 


bearing his name. But the evidence which 
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gives the greatest colour of truth to the tradi- 
Gon is an entry in the parish register for 1550, 
which runs as under : 


*RYOHAED PLANTAGENET was buryed the 22d, daye af 
December anno et supra,’ 





4 


It is worthy of note that thie entry has a | 


peculiar mark prefixed to it, which mark ts 
attached in the Eastwell registers to noble names 
only, This circumstance certainly points to the 
supposition that the person who registered the 
burial, more than three centuries ago, was per- 
suaded of the dead man’s aristocratic origin. 
Little of a conclusive character beyond the faded 


record in the old register of Eastwell can be 


adduced in support of the tradition; henca a 
haze of doubt hangs round the whole story, 
The tradition itself has, however, been preserved ; 
and we give it here for what it is worth, with 
a few elucidatory remarks, 

The narrative in which this tradition is em- 
bodied was obtained ini the year 1720, by Dr 
Thomas Brett, from the lips of Lord Heneage, 
Earl of Winchelsea, then owner of Eastwell ; 
and was communicated by the doctor in a 
letter to his friend William Warren, President 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. This letter was 
shortly afterwards published by Peck the anti- 
quary in his Desiderata Curtosa, to which work 
we are indebted for an account of the tradition 
as recounted by the Earl of Winchelsea, 

‘When Sir Thomas Moyle (Chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentations in the latter end of the 
reign of King Henry VIIL) built that house 
(Enstwell Park), he observed his chief bricklayer, 
whenever he left off work, retired with a book, 
Sir Thomas had curiosity to know what book 
the man read, but was some time before he 
could discover it, he still putting it up if any 
one came toward him. However, at last Sir 
Thomas surprised him and snatched the book 
from him. Looking into it, he found it was 
printed in Latin. Hereupon, Lord Winchelsea 
examined the man; and finding he pretty well 
understood the language, inquired how he came 
by his learning; whereupon the bricklayer in- 
formed his employer that, as he had been a 
good master to him, he would venture to trust 
him with a secret he had never before revealed 
to any one. He then proceeded to state that 
he was boarded with o teacher of Latin, without 
knowing who his parents were, until he was 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. A gentleman— 
who occasionally would remark that he was no 
relative—came once a quarter and paid for his 
maintenance, and took care to see that he wanted 
nothing. , day this gentleman took him on 
a journey aad conveyed him to a fine, great house, 
where he passed through several stately rooms, 
in one of which he left him, bidding him stay 


there. Then gentleman grandly dreswed, with 
a otar and r, came tc him, asked him seme 
questions, talked kindly to him, and ve him 
some money. Then the fore- gentie- 
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man returned, and conducted him back to his 
school. 


‘Some time after, the same 
to him again with a horse and proper accoutre- 
oe eo told him he must take a journey 
with him into the country. They went into 
Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth Field ; and 
he was carried to King Richard’s tent. The mon- 
arch embraced him, and told him he was his son. 
“Bnt, child,” says he, “to-morrow I must fight 
for my crown, And assure yourself, if I 
that, I lose my life too; but I hope to C) 
both. Do you stand in such a place”—directing 
him to a particular spot— where, out of danger, 
you may see the battle, Then, shift as w 
as you can, and take care to let nobody know 
Tam your father; for no mercy will be showed 
to any one ao nearly related to me.” Then the 
king gave him a purse of gold, and dismissed 


‘He followed the kinp’s directions, And when 
he saw the battle was lost and the king killed, 
he hastened to London, sold his horse and fine 
clothes ; and the better to conceal himself from 
all suspicion of being son to a king, and have 
means to live by his honest labour, he pat him- 
self apprentice to a bricklayer. But, having a 
competent skill in the Latin tongue, he was 
unwilling to lose it; and having an inclination 
also to reading, and no delight im the conversa- 
tion of those 


reading msclf, 

‘Sir Thomas said: “You are now old and 
almost past labour; I will give you the running 
of my kitchen as lon 
answered: “Sir, you 
I have been used to live retired. Give me leave 
to build a house of one room for myself in such 
@ field; and there, with your good leave, I 
will live and die.” Sir Thomas granted hi 
request; he built his house, and there con- 
tinued till his death.’ 

Dr Brett adds: ‘T sppoes though my lord 
did not mention it—that he had his mea: 
the family, and then retired to his hut. My 
lord said there was no Park at the time}; but 
when the Park was made, the house’ was taken 
into it, and continued standing until his—Lord 
Heneage’s—father pulled it down. “ But,” said 
my lord, “Z would as soon have pulled down. 
this house”—meaning Eastwell Place. 

The good doctor, who, at the time he received 
this narrative from the Earl of Winchelsea, 
resided at Spring Grove, in the immediate 
vicinity of Eastwell, and had, therefore, every 
opportunity of acquainting himedlf with the 
current local traditions, as aleo ef consulting 
the parish records and other relative documents, 
has left some notes anent this curious . Dr 
Brett tells us; ‘I have been computing age 
of this Richard Plantagenet at the time of iis 
d and find it to be about eighty-one. F 
Ri ITI. wae killed August 23, 1485—which, 
subtracted from 1550, there remains sixty-five— 
to which add sixteen—for the age of young 

at the time—and it makes eighty-one. 
But though he lived to that age, he coul scarealy 
anjoy the retirement of his house above two or 
three years, or a little more; for I find that 
Bir Thomas Moyle did not purchase the estate 
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tleman came | his 


e was obliged to work with, he | 
generally spent all the time he had to spare in | Sir 


aa you may live.” He; in royal position, per- 
ve & numerous family ; | sonal achievement, or romantic abet our 


his | Plan’ 


with. 
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We may therefore reasonably suppose that on 
is building a new house upon his purchase, he 
could not come to live in it until 1646; but that 


he continued to employ the workmen to build | 


the walls about the gardena, and other con- 
veniences away from the house. And until 
Sir Thomas took up his residence at Eastwell, 
he could not well have an opportunity of obsery- 
ing how Richard Plantagenet retired with his 
book. So that it was probably at the latter 
end of the year 1546 when Richard and his 
employer had the before-mentioned dialogue 
Consequently, the artisan could not erect his 
house and have it dry enough to dwell in, till 
the hes 1547. He must, thre ee ee 
seventy-seven, or seventy-eight years o ‘Oe 
he had his writ of etd a 

When the letter embodying this tradition was 
printed by Peck, doubts as to ita authenticity 
were somewhat freely expressed; but Dr Brett's 
account was verified, and his details defended, 
by the Rev. wel Pegge, and also by the 
Rector of Eastwell, in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1767, Mr P calls attention to the state- 
ment in Drake’s acum that Richard IIL. 
certainly had an illegitimate son, who was 
knighted at York when a youth, by his father. 
Other writers of equal eminence have credited 

is strange story. Mr Jesse, in his Memoirs of 
King Richard ITL, expresses a general faith in it, 

ard Burks anes at the tradition in one 
of his charming about the Aristocracy, and 
has the following general reference to the scattered 
remnants of the regal Plantagenet line: ‘What 
race in Europe s 


Plantagenets, equally wise and valiant, no less 
renowned in the cabinet than in the field? Yet, 
as late as 1837, the great-grandson of Margaret 
enet, and heir of George, Duke of Clarence, 
was following the cobbler craft at Newport in 
Shropshire. Among the lineal descendants of 
Edmund Woodstock, Earl of Kent, son of Edward 
L, entitled to quarter the ro occur @ 
butcher and a toll-gatherer—the first o Mr Joseph 
Smart, of Hales Owen, Salop; the latter, 
G. Wymot, keeper of the Cooper's Bank turnpike 
ates near Dudley. Among descendants of 
homas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Edward ITI, we discover Mr Penny, late sexton 
of St ’s, Hanover Square-——a strange descent 
from sword and sceptre to spade and pick.’ 

Some writers, assuming the general truth of 
the assertion that Richard LIL left an illegitimate 
son, contend that he esca; to the continent, 
and there passed the remainder of his days, an 
unknown stranger. Others, among them Rymer 
of the Foxdera, assert that he fell into the clutches 
of King Henry, and was quietly put to death; 
while many, with Walpole, have doubted whether 
he ever had an existenca But even the legitimate 
son of the crook-backed king by Anne Neville 
never heard of in the 
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from the keenest But the legend lives amid 
the groves of Eastwell ; and the tale of the 
bricklayer Plantagenet Prince passes yet from lip 


to lip, bringing back the memory of remote 
days, 





‘BABY? 


Tarur is nothing like experience for tenching 
sympathy. I never properly sympathised with 
the poet Cowper's taste in the selection of his 
pets, until last autumn, when I was spending 
a few weeks in a conntry-house in Scotland. As 
usual, the gentlemen of the party spent most of 
their time in shooting; and one afternoon, as 
we were sitting round the fire in the twilight, 
one of them came in and laid something down 
upon the rug. What was it? We could not make 
out at first; but on stooping to examine, we 
saw that it was a baby hare, apparently only 
a few days old. It had been taken out of the 
mouth of a young dog, who had not learned that 
he must not touch live things. 


It seemed terribly frightened, and was too: 


young to eat or to lap; and as it was more 
than probable that the dog had injured it, we 
did not expect it to live till the morning. How- 
ever, the little creature did survive ; and now we 
felt that some way of feeding him must be 
devised. Would he lick drops of milk off our 
fingers? No; he utterly refused to do anything 
of the sort. Could we put milk into his mouth 
with oa feather? No; we could not, and our 
attempts to feed him only terrified him. At 
last one of our party bethonght her of a drop- 
tube belonging to a box of dialysed iron. This 
answered beautifully. We filled it with milk; 
our baby sucked it out with vest, and soon 
became lively. 

He was the prettiest little creature imagin- 
able, with his long fluffy coat, his black-tipped 

and his soft brown and blue eyes. We 
tried to think of a name for him; but somehow 
he was always called Baby, and this seemed to 
suit him better than any more formal name, 

On the second morning after his arrival, we 
brought him into the room where we breakfasted ; 
and presently he crept into a atraw bottle cover, 
where he remained with his face inwards, So, 
as he had chosen a kennel for himself, we allowed 
him to keep it. 

He was very tiny when first we had him; he 
could ait quite comfortably curled up in one’s 
hand; but he made rapid progress, One day 
we brought him in a daisy, some buttercups, 
clover, sorrel, and grass. He examined them 
with great interest, and tasted each one in turn, 
but could not eat them. However, by the next 
day he devoured auch things eagerly. 

He soon knew his friends, but would start and 
wince at a strange voice or face. Generally, he 
was very quiet during the day, either sitting 
looking out of his straw kennel, or fluffing himaelf 
into a round bell in front of the fire, only rousing 
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himeelf to lick any hand that caressed him, 
But in the evening he became quite boisterous ; 
and it was as much as his affectionate nuxmes 
could do to get him to take his bottle and go | 
to bed. He frisked about the room, sprang into {' 
the fender, and dashed under the grate, utterly 
wnconscious of the risk to himself and to the 
hands that followed to rescue him. In a very 
little while, however, be learned that this was 
considered naughty ; and if, when he was on the 
point of springing into the fender, we sternly 
said ‘No! no!’ he would obey, and resist what 
was evidently a strong temptation. But before 
it occurred to us that he would obey our voices, 
we used to put down our hands to frighten him |! 
away from the danger. Vain thought! He |: 
would turn round and lick them; he would 
nestle against them, or climb into them; but as 
to running away, no gach idea ever entered his || 
head. 





One singular notion possessed his baby mind— |' 
that he could jamp over the wainscot ; and round 
and round the room he went, leaping against |: 
the wall, certain that at some point the wain- |: 
scoting could be scaled. 

He was daintily particular about his toilet 
Even on the first day, when he was almost $00 
weak to stand, we saw him feebly trying to 
remove the traces of the milk which we had 
spilt upon him in our vain attempts to feed 
him. He would sit up and wash his face with 
his paws just as a cat does, only that the long 
ears seemed very much in the way, as the tiny 
paw was passed from the back of the head to 
the front. ] 

He was very fond of being petted; and when 
his favourite nurse came into the room, he || 
would spring out of his straw-nest to meet her; 
and if, overcome by his fascinationa, she sat 
down beside him on the floor, he would climb 
into her Jap and nestle there. But perhaps his 
moat endearing accomplishment was Haine If 
we put our face near him, he would stretch up 
his and cover us with kisses, the little busy 
fagis working away vigorously over lips and 

e 


We were at length obliged to shut him up in a 
basket lined with hay, when wo went out, es he 
was far too active to be allowed to remain at large. 
One day, when we opened the basket, he did not 
appear; and om removing the hay, we were 
seriously alarmed to find him ee eo eee 
at the bottom of the basket, ig be g convul- 
sively. We lifted him out; but could not 


stand, and rolled over on his side, where he la 
i ing.’ We were convi 

but we could not 

without making an 


a desperate remedy, 


motiontoes, his eyes 
t hi 
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completely, as he seemed to have almost entirely 
lost the use of his hind-legs, Yet his affectionate 
disposition was not a whit impaired. Although 
hardly able to stand, he would come tottering 
out of his basket to into the lap of his 
favourite nurse, and would stretch up his little 
head that she might offer her face to receive his 
gentle kisses. 

The canse of his illness we could only conjec- 
ture. He used to rebel vigorously against being 
shut up in his basket; and we supposed that he 
had been springing upwards with all his might, 
as he was in the habit of doing, and had struck 
his head against the top of the basket with so 
much force as to injure himself. An abrasion 
on the top of the head confirmed us in this 
opinion. For two nights and a day he was a 
complete invalid, lying quietly in his bed, and 
turning away his head, with all an invalid’s 
caprice, when pressed to take food. We were 

unhappy about him, for we could do 
nothing for him. However, on the second morn- 
ing, he revived wonderfull, , and though very 
weak, he insisted on leaving his bed, and tottered 
about the room, his energy being not in the least 
damped by frequent falls. 

But if he thought lightly of his falle, we did 
not, and nen and again we put him back into 
the bed, which he was really too weak to leave. 
All in vain, however ; out he was again directly, 
making his way to his favourite nurse, climbing 
on her feet, feebly jumping against her dress, 
evidently Legging to be taken up. This was 
irresistible. He was lifted into her lap, where 
he nestled down with evident content. 

The remedy which we found most effectual 
for him was fresh air. We took him out into 
a field near the house, and let him run about; 
and there some power scemed to return to his 
limbs. There was no fear of his running away. 
He followed ua like a dog, and seemed only afraid 
that bat pee Jeave him. Later - the day, we 
re e experiment, carrying him out again 
in’ his basket. rite seemed 6 waanaber ow 
much he had enjoyed his run in the morning, 
and in sudden excitement he sprang from the 
basket before we had set it upon the grass, It 
was no great height; but his legs were too weok 
to support him, and he fell heavily. At the time, 
he appeared to be uninjured; he nibbled the 
grass, ond stoutly resisted when we restored him 
to his basket and carried him back to the house. 
But in another hour, when we went to look at 
him, he was lying motionless in an unnatural 
peteon: and seemed to be suffering from a 

ind of torpor. Again we had recourse to stim- 
ulants, but this time with no result. About two 
hours later he died, apparently without pain. 

Tt has been impossible to give an adequate 
picture of his fascinations. A more endearing pet 
eannot be conceived. Perhaps his most unex- 

characteristic was his absolute fearleasness. 

the time that he knew and trusted us, it 
was dmely impossible to frighten him. Except 
a illness, no noise, however sudden, 
seemed to disturb him; and he had been very 
sensitive to sound when we first had him, 

His loss left quite a gap in our circle; our 
only consolation being that we had done our 
best to rear him to 
eventually to accept of it. 
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LIVE If DOWN. 
‘There {a a fature for all who have the virtue to repent and 


the energy to atone.'—Buiwern-Lrriox. 


Yee, your fault has blurred your name ; 
Such disgrace is hard to bear ; 
Yet for you there is an aim, 
Which should be your constant care— 
You must learn to live it down. 


True, the cloud is like a pall; 
Error ever weaves such thingas ; 
But the sky is over all ; 
Morn has light upon ita wings, 
If you only live it down. 


Yes, I know men look askance, 
Dreading any pitch to touch ; 
Women, with » wondering glance, 
Fear to pity overmach ; 
Still, I tell you—live it down. 


Patient be; with spirit meek, 
Bear rebuffs a little while, 
Till true friends shall kindly speak, 
Meeting you with sunny smile, 
Seeing you can live it down. 


Labour! Oh, the worth of work, 
Chasing bitter thoughts away ! 
Never any duty shirk 
Which arises day by day ; 
That is how to live it down, 


Ask forgivencss—and forgive, 
Yet indulge not memories dark ; 
For you still may nobly live, 
Though for once you missed the mark— 
If you strive to live it down. 


Tis not easy? That I own; 
What is easy that bas worth ? 
Life is struggle, hid or known, 
Even from the hour of birth ; 
Yours the task to live it down. 


T have cheered you? That is well : 
Yon will ponder on my words— 
So you say; and I can tell 
They have touched some answering chords, 
Yes, I know you'll live it down, 


Till the wrong may be forgot, 
Or remembered only be 
Like a half craséd blot, 
Which men do not care to see— 
When indeed you ’ve lived it down ! 
Cauriia Crostamn, 
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A VISIT TO BERMUDA. 

A. FEW years ago, an advertisement appeared in 
the Nova Scotian newspapers offering to take 
passengers to Bermuda in a first-class steamship 
for fifteen dollars each. It now being the fall of 
the year, and we wishing to escape for once from 
the rigours of a Canadian winter, my mother 
and I seized upon this, as we thought, happy 
opportunity of going comfortably and cheaply to 
our native though long unvisited land. Reaching 
Yarmouth (Nova Scotia), whence we were to 
sail, we found that our vessel was small and 
not quite finished. She had figured for four 
years as a conl-barge; fifteen feet had now been 
added to her height—giving her o delightful 
roll—and various embellishments and con- 
veniences made to her accommodation, all of 
which did not disguise the fact, that she was 
utterly unsuited to her proposed voyage. In 
Yarmouth, she was generally known aos ‘the 
Coffin,’ in cheerful reference to the anticipated 
fate of her passengers and crew. However, we 
were in for it now, and started on our journey 
not without sad forebodings. 

I think I never felt so amiably disposed 
toward any stranger aa toward the huge black 
man who, at the end of our dreary voyage, came 
aboard our vessel, to pilot us to our desired haven 
in Bermuda—the largest of the islands, and the one 
of the group which gives name to the whole. He 
had been on the look-out for us for days, and had 
almost given us up for lost. The Bermudian pilots 
form a class of special interest. They are generally 
negroes, keen-sighted, active, powerful men, intel- 
ligent, and thoronghly acquainted with the treach- 
erous reefs and shallows of their native coast. 
The law regulates their wages at from three to 
nine pounds sterling for bringing a veasel in from 
fea; one-fourth less fur taking one out; and ten 
shillings a day when otherwise engaged. As it 
is impossible for any vessel tv make her way 
unassisted into or out of the Bermuda islands, 
these pilots find the fees which they collect 
from the vessels, numbering one hundred and 
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fifty or so, that annually visit, Bermuda, a com- 
fortable addition to their living as farmers or 
fishermen. 

What is called the main land of Bermuda is 
twenty-seven miles long, and at the widest part 
a mile and a half broad. Of what value, it may be 
asked, is this little estate in the ocean to England? 
Its importance consists in being a convenient 
place where distressed ships, especially ships of 
war, can be refitted and supplied with various 
kinds of stores. The floating dock which was 
built on the Clyde fur Bermuda, is celebrated. 
Ships are floated into it for repair. Bermuda is 
also the winter station of the North American 
and West Indian fleet. 

The harbour entrances here have of late years 
been considerably widened and improved; yet 
the narrow and difficult passages by which we 
approached Hamilton, made it at once evident 
to us why Juan Bermudez, sighting the islands 
in 1503, declined to sail nearer than was necessary 
to enable him to describe his discovery and 
take his ship away with whole ribe. The islands, 
geologically speaking, are believed to be in 
a state of subsidence and not of elevation, and 
investigation confirms the belief. In dredging 
a basin at Ireland Island for the reception of the 
floating dock, at forty-two feet Lelow low-water 
mark was found a bed of red clay similar to the 
present surface-soil, with remains of cedar-wood 
and land fossils imbedded. Similar discoveries 
have been made at a lees depth in other localities ; 
and at Shelly Bay an old road can still be seen 
deep under water. 

The approach to the islands is exceedingly 
lovely, To those who-*know the Thousand 
Islands in the St Lawrence, the Bermudas will 
seem quite familiar, so strong is the resem- 
blance.* The first beauty that attracts the eye 
is the wonderful colour and clearness of the sea, 
like beryl, emerald, and sapphire sparkling on 
a silvery bed. Next, you are struck by the rf 
liar and bear‘ciful appearance given to the: land- 
scape by the snowy whiteness of the square-roofed 
buildings—forts, barracks, churches, and honses, 
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like mow among the dusky sage- 
foliage of the cedar. About three hun- 
Fred. isles and isleta lay before us, only one 
age and fiehty of baled ar i 
government survey ut four of any 
importance whatever. Three of these, Ireland 
The Main Land, and St George's, are 
connected by bridges, and a magnificent cause- 
way about half a mile long, which coat thirty-two 
thousand pounds. These connected islands are in 
the form of a borseshoe—St George’s being at one 
end, the dock at the other, and Hamilton 
not far from the middle of the circumference of 
| the shoe. The town of St George’s looks prett: 
from the sea; but ashore, it is found to be small 
and crowded, and the streets mere lanes. 
We landed at last in Hamilton, the seat of 
ale era and a military station besides. Seen 
rom the harbour, Hamilton is charming, lying 
nestled in the lap of hills clothed in dusky cedar, 
and crowned with forts; its principal streets 
shaded with spreading Pride-of-India trees, and 
its pretty white houses embowered in a wealth of 
foliage impossible to describe ; oleanders, bright 
ith blossoms, growing everywhere ; lime, lemon, 
and orange trees gleaming with golden fruit in the 
ens; and here and there a palm-tree rising 
In _statel ificence above all competitors, 
Ashore, 1 was not particularly impressed by any 
novelty except the rush-hats trimmed with white 
plggarecs, worn by the men and boys; and the 
y bandana handkerchief turbans adorning the 
a of the coloured women. There is no local 
style of costume—commercial proximity to New 
ork forbids that—and no obtrusive national 
characteristic but the podeularly unpleasant 
masa) drawling speech of the lower and middle 


There was a great bustle along the wharfs 
and in the open, iron-roofed sheds which 
line the water-street, and serve as storehouses 
for the perishable produce brought to town when 
@ vessel is loadi The vessels arriving gene- 
rally bring supplies, ond, owing to the perish- 
able nature of their return cargo, make alf haste 
to discharge and load again in the shortest possible 
time. Then, and then only, are the Bermndiuns, 
their negroes and donkeys, excited and in a 
hurry ; then they work night and day, shipping 
potatoes, tomatoes, beets, bananas, onions, arrow- 
root, and other produce. They have a steamer 
from New York once a fortnight all the year 
round, and during the crop season, from April to 
June once a week, The value of these exporta 
ranges from thirty to seventy-five thousand pounds 


yearly. 
The soil of Bermuda is shallow, and not natu- 
rally productive ; but being well manured, it pro- 
laces very good crops of onions, potatoes, tomatoes, 
other early spring veoeub les, which receive a 
welcome in New York at the time of year 
when vegetables are scarce. 


Ly 


Five or six species 
of palm ww well, the mountain cab! 
waving their beautiful feathery to: 
of sixty feet, and measuring eight fet in circum- 
ference, The Avocado is a magnificent tree ; 
the almond, and the one mahogany tree 
jaland ; but the rubber-tree excels them 
for aire and the brilliant glossy preen- 
ita foliage. The finest one is forty-five 


means 
Sees high, twelve fest in circumference, and 
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shades seventy feet of ground. Roses are con- 
tmually in bloom; and in aspring-time, lilies 
er everywhere, wonderful for size, fragrance, 
uty, and variety. Jessamine, yellow and 
white, and orange-blossome, always perfume the 
air, Geraniums and cactuses grow almost un- 
heeded, except the night-blooming cereus, which 
is Properly prized. tt opens its lovely flowers, 
as big as a saucer, thirty and forty at one time, 
at about four or five in the afternoon, The 
flaming beauty of the ponsettia or ‘burning- || 
bush,’ with its intensely scarlet terminal leaves, 
cannot be described ; nor the soft beauty of the 
purple convolvulus. Even tea, coffee, and tobacco 
grow here; but only a few specimen plants are 
cultivated as curiosities. Oleanders, with their 
pretty pink, and white, and rose-coloured blossoms, 
are considered by farmers a nuisance. <A dis- 
tinctive feature is given to the landscape by the 
and plantains waving their dark mn 
leaves. Then there are the glossy and brilliant 
green of the orange and lemon trees; the pal- 
mettos, looking like bunches of fans with fringed 
edges; and the sharp-pointed leaves of the Spanish 
bayonet. Picture a Bermuda sky, more charming 
than the skies of Italy ; a Bermuda sea, lovelier 
than any on carth ; and Bermuda birds, especially 
the cardinal or Virginian nightingale, and the 
brilliant blue-bird, flashing like Aiving jewels 
umong the varied foliage, and you have a scene 
that cannot be surpassed. 

In Bermuda the commissariat department is 
very pegs Grapes, for instance, are rather 
sour and scarce, being sold at a shilling 
pound weight, though better kinds are now being 

rown for the American market. Bermuda 
bananas are good; but few are grown, and scll 
there at a penny a picce—dearer than in New 
York. Oranges, limes, Iemons, pomegranates, 
Surinam cherries, frape trot and many others, 
grow almost for the planting. Bermuda was 
formerly celebrated for oranges; but these and 
other kinds of fruit-trees have now been re- 
placed by the less picturesque but more profit- 
able onion! Tamarinds ripen, but are not 
cultivated. Melons, cucumbers, squashes, and all 
manner of choice vegetabl wil thrive any- 
where, but are seldom in the market. With 
all dainties of the earth at command, the Ber- 
mudians live far more scantily than do less 
favoured northerners. They have a fixed idea 
concerning potatoes, onions, tomatoes, and arrow- 
root, and appear unable to conceive or entertain 
any other. In flesh-meat the Bermuda market 
offers imported beef at a shilling a pound; 
native pork and ponltry at eightpence and a 
shilling per pound. The poultry are not very 
good, having a tendency to become tall and thin 
—to go altogether into legs. Although Bermuda 
is by nature one of the most favoured spots in 
the world, it is also one of the Places 
to live im, on account of its wretched market. 
Clothing is dear, if the inferiority of its quality 
considered; and the trifles of existence sell at 
the most absurd prices imaginable. The business 
of whale-catching was once actively pursued, 
though it has how almost ceased. We have seen 
at the same time as many as four whales spouting 
off en coast. ee aaa 

orance amonget the coloured population, 
intemperancsa amongst the lower orders of the 
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white people, are the bane of this fair spot. The 

ulation FH fourteen thousand ; thei 3 revenne 
Pom all sources over thirty thousand pounds, and 
of this nearly thirteen thousand pounds is duty 
collected on wines, tie) malt liquors. 
Rather more a third is collected on all 
necessaries of life, There are a sufficient number 
of churches, and church-going is the fashion ; but 
the coloured population, with much religiosity, 
or religious sentiment, are deficient in practical 
religion. Education is in an unsatisfactory con- 
Lape though it is being improved. A practical 
difficulty is the dislike of the whites to have their 
children taught at the same schools as the coloured 
children. 

The climate of Bermuda is trying, but upon 
the whole good, It is sufficiently bracing in 
winter to make warm clothing necessary, but 
seldom cold enough for a fire. Few of the 
houses have grates or stoves in the parlours, 
and on chilly days, if kept indoors, one misses 
the ch glow of the The winter season 
is more like the Indian summer of America than 
any ating else, When the south wind blow 
man and beast are depressed. Horses trip, an 
their riders scarcely care to keep them on their 
legs. You go to bed in good spirits, and awake 
feeling like a washed-out rag. at is the matter? 
During the night, the wind has gone from north 
to south. You care for nothing and nobody. If 
enough energy be left to complain, you ray with 
the wsthetes: ‘Hollow! hollow! hollow! I 
despai ingly. I am limp’ The dampness 
is another eable feature. Boots and shoes 
and kid gloves, and everything that will mould, 
are ruined if not constantly worn or watched. 
Mould and cockroaches are great enemies to 
hooks, destruying their bindings very quickly. 
Ants ond other insects are also trying to Euro- 

at certain seasons, 

People in this mild and equable climate live 
to a £ age. 
eighty and ninety years old daily Peroding 
streets quite as a matter of course. I also knew 
of num of very old people who were unable 
to walk out, but were in good health, and in per- 
fect: possession of all their mental, und most of 
their physical faculties. The people in general 
are healthy. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that yellow-fever has a home in Bermuda. It 
has been there several times, but. on each occa- 
sion it originated from infection from outside. 

It is probable that the good health of the 
Bermudians is largely due to their use of rain- 
water for all purposes, no other being available. 

all the islands, there is neither lake nor 
rivulet. The rain is collected in large cemented 
tanks, built under the houses. Every roof has 
to do duty in collecting water for man and 
beast ; and on the hill-sides you will see large 
laid with stone, cemented and edged, trom 

which the rain-water runs into large tanks lying 
below. These are generally built for some special 
arp, for barrack supplies or washing estab- 

en 

One is surprised to see so little land under 
cultivation, cedar clothing the hills, with en 
occasional fiddle-wood and 


leander, tamarisk, Pipe otal 
oleander, an we 8 

marsh-lands everywhere. Of the twelve thou- 
sand acres of land in the largest islands, less 


I saw several old men between 
the 
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than a third are in tillage grass, the test 
remaining in wood, marsh, and natural 
ture. The fact, however, that most of the am 
is herd id very oe, oe with earths, 
accoun a large extent for this apparently 
mapected state of cultivation, : 


and 
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comparative absence of the smaller forms of | 


animal life in Bermuda renders solitary walking 
an insupportable loneliness. In the sombre cedar 
woods, no bright-eyed squirrel sits oloft, and 
relieves the dreariness by his chattering and 
scampering ; no song-birds, such as there are in 
England, fill the air with melody. Innumerable 
ants noiselessly pursue their endless labours; 
and no sound breaks the silence but an occa- 
sional chirp from a cricket or grasshoppe' 
the hum of the cicada, and the ceneaal 
whirring wings of some silent bird. But when 
tired of quiet woods and gardens, the visitor in 
Bermuda will find much that is interesting on 
the sea-shores. The beaches are lovely, white as 
snow, and abounding in shells, no leas than two 
hundred and sixty-nine varieties being found in 
this little isle. The seaweeds are wonderfully 
delicate and beautiful, and fish in endless variety 
swarm in the waters. 

The government of Bermuda consists of a 
Governor, Legislative Council, and House of As- 
sembly. The questions in debute are seldom 
of great importance, and the a is 
singularly cnutious and tentative. New laws 
are put on their trial for a certain time before 
being finally approved. It is quite a gay place 
in winter, chiefly from the presence of vessele 
of war. The flag-ship gives clances on board ; 
and the military officers stationed on the island 
get up paper chases on horseback, and other 
atnusements. Still, life at Bermuda is rather 
dull, and not unlike that which is spent on board 
ship. You meet the same people every day and 
almost every hour. News comes but once a fort- 
night. No wonder that much gossip is talked, 
and monstrous inventions—called ‘shaves’—are 
retailed which could have no possible foundation. 
Bermuda, though having certain advantages, ie, 
on the whole, too far removed from the world’s 
business and bustle—from telephones and tele- 


graphs, 
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CHAPTER XXU.—‘I MUST GIVE MYSELF WHAT . 
LAW I CAN.’ - . 


THERE was a triumph in Garling’s heart, though it 
had to share its throne with fear. He had fought 
against the world single-handed, and he was 
winning. Most crimes spring from egotiam ; and 
Garling’s egotism was too great to lcave the rest 
of the world the barest elbow-room. In his 
self-centred tf life, this many a year, he had 
schooled himself thoroughly in that creed of 
Number One, which never needed teac and 
yet is tanght so widely. You and I, wi 
about diffusing our sympathies on other peop 
miss the lonely raptures which warm 
the heart of fie true ogotist. He is not merely 
Gulliver in a Lilliput, to his own fealing, bas 
he is 00 without shadow of a reason; 
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egotism and vanity ma; and often as|can be a t hour, Why stay at all? 
separate as the Peles; Tar knows himself Hd ye ese 


that stupendous fact raises him until his forehead 
strikes the stars. He is the central fact of the 
bial Round him, ae ead oieumins ces 
revolve, ministering to Ais comfort, or afflictin 
his bones, Tt Nate raises a ends it is oe 
pare to wreck his paper-boat in a gutter. 

ould a trampled people, after long centuries 
of groaning, rise, and tear the oppressor from 
his place of power, it is to depreciate the value 
of his shares in the market, tt anything affect 
him not, it is nothing, though it wreck or build 
@ world. And when a man thus armed as 
in triple brass against the woes of others and 
their joys, is cursed with the good gift of brains, 
he may scourge a continent like the great Bona- 
parte ; or wreck a business firm or so, and break 
a trusting heart or two, like Guarling, 

# life had been on the whole so dull, 
that a little sunshine went a long way with her. 
Her father’s unexpected yiclding had let in so 
bread and warm a gleam upon her darkened life, 
that in the few hours that passed between his 
ping and his coming, the girl’s heart had opened 
tke a flower. When he returned that night, 
sunk deep in his own secrecy, and a world’s 
width away from her in his desert egotism, she 
gave him a shy and tender welcome, and fluttered 
about him with shy and tender ways. His heart 
had no door for her, and her poor little attentions 
stung him, He bade her go to bed; and when 
sbe obeyed him, he kept his place with folded 
arms by the dull fire, and huyged himeelf, and 
worshipped his own triumph. Suddenly, as if 
a peal of thunder had broken in on music, one 
thought crashed through him, and brought him 
to his feet. What if his employer had heard 
the talk in his room that afternoon! Amazing, 
that he had never thought of that before. It 
was enough—had he heard it—to arouse Sus- 


icion—though Trust had drugged her dead ! | 


hen fear took hold of him, and terror encom- 
sd him, But he was not a man to be 
cowed, and could face even the phantoms from 
his own abysses; and his stout courage had 
beaten down his fears long before his nerves had 
ceased to twitch and tremble at them, In these 
matters the soul is like the wind, and the bod 
like the sea. <A child, chidden for o fault, falls 
asleep crying, and his pure mind runs into pure 
dreama, and his little heart is glad; but however 
the wind has fallen, the sea still heaves. You 
may hear him sobbing, though he amiles in his 
dream. And this elderly scoundrel’s nerves still 
twitched and trembled, though his heart had 
grown stout again. 
‘Té 1am caught at last, he said, and lose the 
game I have played for, what do I lose? 
e, and only the gume, Credit and Liberty 
are mine still, and I om os well-to-do as honesty 
could have made me, There lies a quarter of 
a million safely housed in the Bank at Madrid, 


and accessible to me only. I am caught? Well | 


and good. “Let me go again, if you please, or, 
though you hang and quarter me, you touch none 
of your money.” Like other men, I have dreamed 
my dream, and I waken. Dream? It is no 
dream! What time remains for detection? I 


The | 


NE As 

e took a Bradshaw from the table, and studied 
it. There was a night-train set down there, 
leaving Waterloo Station for Southampton ai 
half-past nine o'clock, A steam-packet for Cadiz, 
calling at Corunna, was set down for the ninth 
and twenty-fourth of each month. This was the 
twenty-second. He decided in a flash. Whatever 
pretence of business was to be done to-morrow 
‘at the office, he would do, and be away by that 
night-train. So then, at last, the time was here ; 
looked forward to for years, and terrible now it 
came. As he sat beside the fire, he could see 
the office going on for an hour or two, even a 
day or two without him—everybody going on 
2 the a routine ; pie then, scared and pruned 
laces, whisperings, fears, amazement, the princi- 
pala summoned ; a meeting with the Bank man- 
ager, everybody present grave and pale—and 
then, the crash, and he on the seas far out of 
reach, or safely honsed at Madrid. 

‘Let me see,’ he mused again, ‘I must give 
myself what law I can.’ He sat at the table, 
fe wrote on the firm’s paper one letter, running 
thus: 

MEMORANDUM. 
To Messrs Horoninson & Co., Liverpool. 

Kindly read inclosed, and if it suit your views, 
indorsc, and forward to Parrivacini & Co., Buenos 
Ayres. 

Then, on plain letter-paper, he wrote, dati 
from his eeu chambers : acta : oe 


Sin—Pray, excuse my absence for a day. I 
am called away by private business of an 
j urgent and particular nature.—Yours respect- 
fully, E. Gartina. 


This epistle was intended fur Mr Lumby, at 
the offices of the firm. He inclosed it in an 
addressed envelope, which he stamped, and left 
open, Then putting both it and the memo- 
randum in another envelope, he addressed it to 
Messrs Hutchinson & Co, of Liverpool, and posted 
it at once with his own hand. 

‘Lawson will open it,’ said Garling with a 
chuckle, as he turned homewards again, ‘and 
thinking he sees a blunder, will post the inclosure 
at once, It will reach London, bearing the Liver- 
pool post-mark, on Wednesday morning. If by 
that time there should be any suspicion, the 

oat-mark will send them to Liverpool, whilst 
am at the other end of the country.’ Lawson 
was the manager of the firm: to which this 
ingenious blind was addressed; and so excited 
was Garling’s imagination at this time, that to 
think of Lavin was to me him rial in his 
own room, smiling gravely at the supposed 
blunder by which Sine wrong letter had ‘been 
inclosed to him. The inclosure was not in 
Gurling’s usual neat and trim alive hy, but 
was written at headlong speed, to loo ty and 
flurried, ‘If it gives me but the day's law, it 
will serve my turn,’ asid the cashier as he stood 
before his dying fire again. The night was late 
\by this time, and the tide of life in the City’s 
streets ran low. He sat for awhile listening to 
the fainter tones of traffic, and busy with the 
trifies of his scheme. The railway station with 
its hurrying crowds, its gleam of light and gloom 
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of shadow, the guard’s lamp waving, the train 
moving, The packet with its deck aswarm with 
life, the signal given, the hand-shakings and em- 
braces ; the ship in motion on dark waters, the 
lights of the vat twinkling ven aod lower, the 
long rolling of the open sea. He saw these things 
as te sat there. It was vain to strive to sleep, 
80 he heared on more coals, and sat out the night, 
busy with trifles all the time. The night wore 
by, and the dawn looked in miserably, and after 
a time, Garling heard the step of the laundress 
on the stairs, and retreated to his bedroom, where 
he bathed and shaved and dressed, emerging a 
little paler than ordinary, but not much. At the 
usual time, he went to the offices and to his own 
room there. The common routine of business 
done, he inspected the enormous ledgers which 
lined the room, mechanically pursuing the pre- 
caution of the previous night, whilst in his heart 
he laughed at it. But it weakened his knees 
beneath him to see that from one of those volumes 
the dust so carefully strewn had vanished. It was 
but a child’s precaution, and yet it had discovered 
something. 

‘No creature has the keys but him and me,’ 
said the cashier in a hoarse inward murmur. 
‘Is the hunt afoot already? Was that fool 
overheard here, after all?’ And for all his 
courage, a cokt perspiration Lurst out upon his 
forehead. But no man guessed his troubles, 
and no man watched his movements as he went 
in and out. He walked to his bankers. ‘Why 
should I finesse and wait?’ he asked himself, and 
| went calmly in and demanded to see the manager, 
: whom he was received with marked respect. 


! by 
bo you know,’ asked Garling, closeted with the 


our 


rounager, ‘what people are saying about : 
or 


affairs here?’ The stroke he was prepare 
was insolent in its audacity. 

‘What are they saying?’ asked the manager 
in surprise. 

‘You will learn soon enough, answered 
Garling. ‘I am getting nervous, perhaps; but 
| I have the savings of my lifetime here, and 
I can’t afford to risk them. 1 want to close 
| my account.’ 

The manager looked thunderstruck, and assured 
him that if any damaging rumours were afloat, 
they were utterly unfounded. 

‘Perhaps I ain nervous, said Garling; ‘but 
I will close my account, if you please.’ 

The official demurred. It was not courteous 
or business-like. Fears were preposterous. 

‘I will close my account, if you please,’ 

| reiterated Garling. ‘Or, he added, ‘I too may 
| have occasion to spread the rumours.’ 
‘Then by all means withdraw your balance,’ 
said the manager, half wrathful, amazed ; 
and Garling received his money—five or six thou- 
sand pounds—his own, honestly his own every 
penny of it—put it, mostly in Bank of England 
notes for one hundred pounds apiece, into a 
black leather satchel, and went his way. ‘I 
have shut Ais mouth,’ thought the cashier with 
his own emile. 

He bars arg get ee his Meio th 
sewing. | he said, with i vity, ‘ 
have a piece of good news for Fon’ —She looked 
at him silently, with a half-amile. 
beginning to think he meant deadly 
‘I have found a place for Mr Search. 


Southampton. Will you came there with me to- 
night? I want to take a house for him, and 
give him a surprise when he comes down to his 
new situation.’ 

And this was the man she had thought eo 
ernel! She would have overwhelmed him by 
her thanks; but he Ni? her, ‘You will know 
better in a day or two for what you have to thank 
me,’ he said, meaning it quite truly, though the 
words carried a different sense to the speaker and 
the hearer. Then, locking his precious bag in 
his own room, he told her to have all things 
packed and ready by nine o’clock ; and she havin 

romised, he went to the offices arain and bid 

is time. Cold ond hard, and grimly self- 
possessed as he looked, he suffered torments of 
suspense and dread. But he bided his time, and 
got through his routine, and finally went his 
way, leaving the mine to explode ani the House 
which had nourished him to fall in ruin. And 
there was not a touch of ruth, or pity, or repent- 
ance in him. At nine o’clock, he had a four- 
wheeled cab at his door, and the start was made 
in ample time. Familiar Fleet Street rumbled 
past him. He would never tread its pavement 
any more, but there would be rare of him 
there in a day or two. Let them talk—whoever 
chose! He had a quarter of a million sterlin 
out in Spain, and he could afford to be talked of 
Waterloo Road. The bridge with the river flow- 
ing dark below it. The station with its hurrying 
crowds, He had scen them all last night, in 
fancy so vivid they had all seemed real. He saw 
them in reality now, and they all seemed like a 
dream. Mary was already seated in the cag 
carriage, and he was standing at the door wit: 
the black bag in his hand. Except for his 
daughter, the carriage was untenanted, and he 
laid the bag on the seat, and for one moment 
looked round, asking dimly if this were reall 
a farewell to London. The guard’s lamp waved, 
me Migep tepeeeies eat ecg tt a was on 
the step of the inge, when a hand with a gri 
of arom took him b the arm. a 

‘One word with you before you go, Garling.’ 

The cashicr’s head turned more like that of an 
automaton than of a living creature. 

‘ Are you going 1’ cried the guard. 

‘No!’ shouted Lumby, with his grasp tighten- 
ing on Garling’s arm. The two men—defrau 
and defrauded—looked each other in the eyes. 
One read guilt, and the other suspicion bursting 
into certainty. The train started. 
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To most people it would seem an ensy taak for 
an author, after completing his work, to add to 
it a title that should clearly indicate the con- 
tents of the book. But only sate and 
those connected with literuture have any idea 
of the amount of time and trouble that is ex- 
pended in the search for good titles. : 
Many: athors cannot write in comfort until, 
their title haa been decided upon. les 
Dickens, after some days’ deliberation, selected 
The Chimes os the title of one of his Christ. 
nd we find him writing to a 

| time: ‘It’s a great thing to 

have my title, and seo iy way how to wae 
the bella? Again, in 1859, he writes: ‘My 
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determination to settle the title arises out of 
my knowledge that I shall never be able to 
do anything for the work until it hes a fixed 
name ; also out of my observation that the same 
odd f affects everybody else.’ All his titles 
were carefully thought out, lists of such as seemed 
suitable being submitted to his friend Forster for 
approval Before the title of The Tale of Two Cities 
was finally determined, the following suggested 
themselves : Buried Alive, One of these Days, The 
Thread of Gold, The Doctor of Beauvais, Time, 
The Leaves of the Forest, Scattered Leaves, 
The Great Wheel, Round and Round, The 
Tale of Two i Old Leaves, Long Ago, 
Far ae Fallen Leaves, Five and Twenty 
Years, Years and Yeara, Day After Day, Felled 
Trees, Memory Carton, Rolling Stones, and 
Two Generations—no less than twenty-one 
different forms. Hard Times was chosen from 
| the following list of fourteen: According to 
Cocker, Prove It, Stubborn Things, Mr Grad- 
| grind’s Facts, The Grindstone, Hard Times, Two 
and Two are Four, Something Tangible, Our 
Hard-headed Friend, Rust and Dust, Simple 
Arithmetic, A Matter of Calculation, A Mere 
| Question of Figures, The Gradgrind Philosophy. 

Unfortunately, all writers are not so careful 
im their choice of names, and titles are occasionally 
adopted which, instead of explaining the nature 
of the book, serve only to misl the buyer. 
Mr Ruskin, who is noted for such unintelligible 
titles as Fora Careers and Sesame and Lalies, 
issued a theological discourse under the name 
of A Treatise on Sheepfolds, thus leading astray 
many librarians and indexers, as well as un- 
auspecting farmers and shepherds. The Diver- 
stona of Purley, at the time of its publication, 
was ordered by a village book-club, under the 
impreasion that it was a book of amusi es, 
The Hesay on Irish Bulle was another work which 
was thought by some folka to deal with live- 
stock. Moths, u novel by Ouida, has been asked 
for under the impression that if was an entomo- 
logical work, ond Charles Kingsley’s Yeast by 
those in search of information on the Tornla 
cerevisie or yeast-plant, Coleridge’s Arcient 
Mariner was sold largely to seafaring men, who 
concluded from the name that it had some 
relation to nautical matters. Coleridge himself 
saya: ‘It is somewhat singular thot the name 
of another and larger book of Mr Wordsworth’s 
should also owe its circulation to a misconception 
of the title. It has been my fortune to have met 
‘| with The Eucursion at a great number of inns and 
boarding-houses in picturesque scencs—in places 
where parties go for exewrsiona ; and upon inquiry 
|| how it happened that so expensive a book was 

» When an old Universal Magazine, an 
thenian Oracle, or, at best, one of the agi 
water Treatises, would do as well to send 
guest to sleep, I was given to understand in those 
separate places that they were left by parties who 
had finished their material excursion, but, alas 
for their taste, had left ei ponte Ezourston 
saypenbed spect even, beyond the atory of 
; The title of a book has often a curious history. 
‘| First suggested by an author, itis very often altered 
ublisher, are many reasons for 
e@ publisher is thi 


thinking of a title that 
well and take well with the book- 
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bayers ; the author, of one that will be as appro- 
ts Ay to his subject as possible. There is another 
matter to be consid Should a title be chosen 
which is already in use, the publisher may be 
called upon to alter it, even after his book is 
printed and bound. is is both troublesome 
and expensive. Yet, take what care he may, he 
may etill fall into this error. Nor is this 
astonishing, when we consider the number of 
new books and new editions. In the year 1880 
we had five thousand seven hundred and eight; in 
1881 they numbered five thousand four hundred 
and six. There is no ultimate method of ascer- 
taining with certainty that a title has not been 
already used ; but the records of current literature 
may be consulted. We have the admirable English 
Catai of books, issued by Sampson Low since 
1885; Whitaker's Reference Oatalogue of Current 
Interature, with its index to thirty-five thousand 
works; the register of Stationers Hall, and the 
British Museum Catalogues. Although not com- 
pulsory, yet, for the sake of evidence in con- 
firming claims to the copyright of a book, it 
is necessary to have the titles of new works 
registered at Stationers’ Hall, for which a fee of 
five shillings is charged, 

Numerous instances could be cited of ‘the 
author deferring to the wish of the publisher 
in the matter of a title. The gifted authoress 
of Adam Bede wrote the greater part of a long 
novel under the title of ‘Sister Maggie 3? but 
she readily changed this, at the wish of her 

ublisher, to The Mill on the Floss. Archibald 
Jonstable suggested to Scott the title for his 
famous novel of Rob It is amusing to read 
Cadell’s account of how the great publisher 
stalked up and down his room, muttering to him- 
self, ‘I am almost the author of the Waverley 
Novels,’ when he had carried the day as to the 
title of a new novel, which was to be Kenilworth 
instead of ‘Cumnor Hall’ 

Again, many books are issued without an 
author’s name, or under an assumed name. Who- 
ever gives us a key to the many thousands of 
books which fall into this class, is worthy of our 
respect and gratitude. The late Samuel ett, 
of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, left a 
most important work in this department, which 
he had had in progress for about twenty years, in 
an unfinished state, entitled, A Dictionary of the 
Anon and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Brita. It was taken up, after Mr ett’s 
death, by the Rev. John Laing; but he likewise 
baa not cept pee oe ita pees The first 
volume was i , an e ini 
volumes are at Geewenk hens mpidly pushed 
through the press under careful supervision. It 
will without doubt prove a standard work of 
reference, and the most important British work 
on the subject. An English festenen calling 
himself Olphar Hamst (Balph Thomas) has been 
engaged on a work of the same kind ag that just 
mentioned, but more limited in scope, being a 
Handbook of Fictitious Names of Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century. In the course of his researches, 
he was puzzled to discover the real authorship 
of about one hundred and fifty books, each pur- 
porting to be written by ‘A Lady.’ All his 
efforts to pierce the veil of the anonymous being 
fruitless, he has ventilated his grievance 
publishing a list of these books, under the ti 
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Fens ie io) 
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Aggravating Ladin. In this way he hopes 
get father information on the subjeot, 

‘he author af Aggravating Ladws has some 
— vs about ae * good index 

indispensable in every work o separa 
and this matter is now so well understood, 
that it is usually very carefully attended to. 
In the printing account of the United States 

wernment for 1880, an item of seventeen 
fundred pounds was set down as paid for the 
compilation of an index for the Congress Reports. 
The British Parliament in 1778 paid twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred pounds for compiling indexes 
to the Journals of the House of Commons, <A con- 
cordance to any fins author is equally valuable 
os a work of reference. At one time, the Bible 
was the only book to which there was a con- 
cordance ; Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, and Tennyson 
have now each been provided with one. 

Olphar Hamst in his little book also throws 
out some useful hints as to the best methods of 
cataloguing books. The style and practice vary 
greatly in different libraries. It is well for rapid 
consultation that each work should be cntered, 
not only under the author's name, but under 
the subject title, be it simple or compound. 

It may be mentioned by the way that there are 
five librarics in the United Kingdom which are 
entitled, under the Copyright Act, to a copy of 
every new book as it appeara. These are—the 
British Museum ; the Botleian Library, Oxford ; 
the University Library, Cambridge; the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh; and Trinity College 
Library, Dublin. ‘When it is remembered that, 
for each of the Post two years, the number of 
new books published (exclusive of new editions) 
has amounted to some thousands, it is evident 
that the work of igs Se must be continually 
carried on in those libraries that either pur- 
chase or receive new books. Certain American 
publishers have adopted an idea of some utility 
to librarians. Three or four copies of the title 
of a book are printed on the fly-leaf of the volume 
at the beginning, which copies can be readily 
clipped out and used ag required. This saves 
transcription, as well as the danger of error in 
transcribing. 

Amusing blunders occasionally Rapper in the 
citation of book titles) We have heard of a lady 
who wished to possess a copy of the late Dr John 
Brown's delightful Hore Subsecive (‘Hours of 
Leisure’); but not having caught the title accu- 
rately, or failing to understand it, she ordered 
from her bookseller ‘Dr John Brown's Horrors of 
Society. Even booksellers have been known to 
get ‘mixed’ in the matter of titles and authors; 
as seems to have been the case with the one who 
advertised for sale, ‘Mill on joe Govern- 
pa i: aie on once oites sre likewise not 

requently treated in a very fragmentary and 
mutilated form. The late Rev. Dr Guthrie war 
not a little amused, when calling on his publisher, 
to hear a bookseller’s boy shout out in his hearin 
for ‘two dozen of Dr Guthrie's Sins’ The fu 
title, of course, was The City: Its Sins and Sorrows. 
There is no harm in such abbreviations in ordi- 
nary conversation, or in buying and selling; but 
it is another matter when we come to record 
the Bile of - book in faa catalogue of a public 
or priv. brary. ere, at we expect 
faliness and completeness, Some accurate eystem 
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must also be adopted which will 


recurrence of such an odd 


the 
entry as, ‘ Herself 
The Memoirs of a Lady, by,’ which the 


French bibliographer, found, much to his amues-. |' 
f a a bbe parental French | 
e bibli er can be of : 
to reduce to crea rad describe oe ; 


ment, in the 


library. It is here 
rage Ol 

rectly, the various de ents and subdivisions 
of literature. is thus rendered easier, 
and the student saved trouble and annoyance. 
French literature is peculiarly rich in works 
of this kind; and although England is still in 
the background in this respect, the reproach 
has been. somewhat removed of late by the publi- 
cation of such excellent bibliographies as Mr 
Shepherd has given us of Carlyle, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Ruskin. This, unfortunately, is 
not a paying branch of literary work, and 

who devote themselves to it require great enthu- 
sinsm and pebence, wide and accurate scholar- 
ship, with the necessary leisure and opportunity 
for its execution. 

The titles of magazines are a study in them- 
selves; and while there is a dash of novelty 
about the names of some of the new-com 
many of the old and standard favourites 
retain the name of the 
which they first emanated. To chan 
of a magazine means very often to kill it. The 
larger proportion of our popular literature and 
our best novels first find their way to the 
public through the poses of a magazine. The 
accumulated mass of material thus given to 
the public in a single year is very great, and 
any help in the unlocking of its treasures is 
of importance. Mr W. F. Poole, a well-known 
American librarian, made an attempt in this 
direction when he issued his Index to Periodical 
Literature in 1853, of which a new edition, very 
much enlarged, is now in progress, and in the 
pepeaten of which many British librarians 

ave generously assisted, each bestia in hand 
certain periodicals, and so dividing the labour. 

The competition of modern times, arising 
from what we have above referred to, namely, 
the great number of books issued, necessitates 
the use of titles that shall be striking and 
attractive. As examples of these ‘catchy” titles 
we may name Miss Braddon’s Dead Sea gt ade 
Dead Pdiadd Sos ) EL the inter ar The Ee 
of the Serpent ; also Bulwer Lytton’s Strange 
Night and Morning, and What Will He Do Wah 
nt A glance at any railway book-stall will 
ly other examples by the score. 
cvity seems to be a necessary quality for a 
ood title, and berein lies one striking difference 
Between modern titles and those of a couple of 
hundred years ago. The same fondness for con- 
trast and alliteration—often carried to an inor- 
dinate extent—may be observed in these old 
titles, but their length is generally much beyond 
our modern limita. Here are a few from the 
days of Cromwell: ‘A Reaping Hook well tem- 
pered for the stubborn Ears of the coming 
or Biscuiw baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully 
conserved for the Chickens of the Ch the 

ows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Sw 


8 


8 
of Salvation ;? ‘A Pair of Bellows to blow off | 


the Dust caX’ upon John Fry;’ ‘ High-Bealed 
Shves for Dwarte in Holin 


;’ ‘Hooks. and 
Eyes for Believers’ Breeches ;’ ‘The Shop of the 

































ublishing house from |. 
the title |. 
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Spiritual Apothecary ;’ and a fitting companion to 
it, ee Lary bende of Divine Spirit.’ Tn 1688 was 
published, ‘Hc et Hic, or the Feminine Gender 
more worthy the Masculine, being a Vindi- 
cation of that ingenious and innocent Sex from 
the biting Sarcaams wherewith they are daily 
bv cy y the Virulent Tongues and Pens of 

volent Men ;' and in 1749, ‘A History of 
Filchum Onntum, or a M Dialogue between 





Apollo, Foolish 8i Billy, a Griffin, 
a Printer, a Spider Killer, & Jackass, and the 
Sonorous Guns of Ludgate.’ 


Alliteration is stil] a favourite device for secur- 
ing an attractive and harmonious title ; but our 
literary ancestors seem to have revelled in its 
bas ts, seattering their ‘similar aounds’ with 
a liberal hand. Take the following: ‘Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin; or the Seven 
Penitential Psalma of the Princely Prophet David, 
whereunto are also annexed William Humuis’s 
Handfull of Honeysuckles, and divers Godl 
and pithy Ditties now newly augmented ;’ ‘ 
Plante Pleasure and Grove of Graces;’? ‘A 
Delicate Diet for Daintie Drunkards’ (1576) ; 
‘Diets Dry Dinner’ (1599); and the famous 
little seventecnth-century bit of historical satire, 
* The Staggering State of Scots Statesmen, by 
Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet.’ 

Although, to the uninitiated, it may seem that 
the title of a book is not of very t import- 
ance, and that a work of merit will meet with 
suitable recognition under whatever name it may 
be issued, if is a fact that the sale of many 
books depends toa great extent on the attractive- 
ness of their titles An example of this is seen 
in the case of The Old English Laron, a novel which 
ran through several editions, although, when pre- 
viously published as The Champion of Virtue, it 
was found unsaleable. 


OUR FRENOH PROFESSOR 


OHArTER IL 


As the Frenchman grew into favour and waxed 
brighter from day to day, I eank into dimness and 
obscurity. His great fervour, like that of the sun, 
put out weaker fires, A few days after his arrival, 
my violin became mute, and Emily and I only met 
aot meal-times, Our dueting had been stopped by 
on insidious pleasantry. One evening almost all the 
household were gathered together in the drawing- 
room to hear me play some of my favourite solos. 
De Montgris had requested me to favour him with 
& proof of my powers. He sat at some distance 
from the piano, in the midst of a group of boys. 
Several pieces were played, and he complimented 
Emily ond me in hyperbolical terms. I came to 
the last item of my programme, which was a varia- 
tion upon La ct darem, a delicate embroidering of 
Mozart's lovely air. It was the composition of my 
old master Golfi, and he had taught me to play it 
well. Conscious of my ability, and wishing to 
thow the Frenchman that he did not possess 
all the talent in the house, I threw my whole 
soul into the performance. Emily was rather 
nervous, and strack two or three false chords, 
which edged my teeth and infected me with some- 
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thing of her own trepidation, However, I went 
on pretty steadily until I came to a quaint minor 
episode. This never failed to excite in me the 
most delightfal sensations. When half through, 
& suppressed burst of laughter came like a blow 
upon my ear. I almost stopped. My indignation 
was roused to the utmost; for I saw at a glance 
a ae t was due to some act or grimace sre 
of De Montgria. I stopped playing; and co 
not help asking the French master if he were the 
cause of this rudeness on the part of the boys. 

He made a queer grimace to the boys, which set 
them laughing again: then, with the semblance 
of the frankest bonhomie, confessed thet his con- 
duct was unpardonable. He finished by saying: 
‘If Mr Bevan was not so peaceful as a Quaker’— 
which he pronounced Quak-ker—‘I might expect 
him to demand satisfaction at the sword’s point. 
He may be a brave gargon, as we say in France, 
but I doubt if he has much courage. He fights 
well, however, with a fiddle-stick; and chacun 
@ son godt’ The philanthropic shrug which 
terminated this impertinence was more than I 
could bear, and I rose and walked out of the 
Toom. 

Thus ended our musical evenings. 

The next morning, when De Montgris was 
taking his early walk—he rose always at five 
oclock—I met him with a set determination. 
‘Monsieur, I said, standing before him on the 
garden-path, ‘you are an impudent scoundrel !? 

He stepped back and glared at me, ‘What do 
you mean, boy?’ he cried, waviny his arms about 
menacingly. 

‘I mean to teach you good manners,’ I con- 
tinued, measuring every word, 

‘I will whip you like a poodle dog,’ he roared, 
rushing up to me with uplifted arm. 

In the twinkling of an eye, I had struck at him, 
and he was rolling on the grass-plot. He seemed 
to rebound rather than get up, and was upon me 
like a wolf, hitting, tearing, and pulling at me 
madly. He was very strong, and had he been 
cooler, might have done me a mischief. 

1 bent under him, and twisted my foot between 
his, and then made a sudden lurch forward, throw- 
ing him heavily upon the gravel-walk and falling 
upon him. The back of hia head crashed as if it 
had been made of metal. I got up; but he lay 
still, I stood over him till he opened his eyes, 
which he soon did. After & minute, he 
looked at me with such unhidden hatred as 
ferocious animals display. ‘I shall kill you for 
this!’ he muttered. 

*Pshaw !’? I said scomfally 5 ‘bestow your 
Gascon threats upon those who fear you. I despise 
a haggis T see through your artifices,’ 

‘You will meet me this evening?’ he cried 
limping towards me. ‘Choose your weapon.’ 

f fight only with one.’ 

‘What is that?’ he demanded eagerly. 

‘This, stretching out my fist. 

‘Brute, animal, sauvage! Do you think I shall 
meer your mode of combat 7? 

‘ Monsieur.’ 

‘Not I will pistol you, dog! either face to face 


He was 80 agi' 


itated with pain, 
Passion, and mortification, that he almost fain half. 


He reeled to a tree. 


an assassin.’ 

My random words caused a marvellous change 
in his looks, The rage-fire went out of his eyes ; 
he turned his head towards the house anxiously, 
then stared at me as if I had been a stranger. 

‘I am ill” he whispered after a pause. ‘We 
shall meet again.’ 

‘When and where you please,’ I said, turning 


away. 

I heard him walk slowly in the direction of 
the house. I was too excited to go in; and as 
no one was about at that early hour, I began to 
move round the garden ata rapid pace. My trot 
became a run; and it was only when the per- 
spiration streamed from every pore, that I began 
to grow calm. Never had I spent such a wretched 
night and stormy morning. Muscular futigue 
alone could appease the nervous agony which 
beset me. 

At length I went towards the side-door used 
by the servants; for De Montgris had for some 
reason shut the front-door. As I passed the 
spot where we had fonght 4 saw under a holly- 
bush a piece of paper like the fragment of a 
letter. icked it up, and noticed it was in 
French. he first few words so aroused my 
curiosity, that—although contrary to all the codes 
of honour, written and unwritten—I read it to 


the end. Roughly translated, it ran thus: ‘Bar- 
bier, thou hast been busy 


with many things in 
thy time; but Professor 1s a new trade. So the 
Demoiselle is charming. Has she a dower? 
Parbleu! thou art luckier then I, who regret 
the Mediterranean, with all its douleurs, in this 
cold, misty, selfish England. Send me fifty 
francs, or I must make a voyage to embrace thee 
personnellement. Address—-J&AN Bararu.x, this 
time. I fear Pierre Robinet is already trans- 
lated Peau-rouge. ig the’—— 

With this it ended. ‘The fragment was obscure, 
and I could only guess that De Montgris might 
be an alias. But surely Dr Walters, the greatest 
, stickler for propricty in the scholastic world, 
must have had the most perfect evidence of his 
French Professors respectability. In my own 
case, he had required the most unexceptionable 
proofs of high conduct and attainments. 

I was deeply prejudiced against De Montes 
and that doubtless made me wish that my evi 
opinion of him might be ee I copied the 
missive in my room; and having made myself 

resentable to my clase, I dropped it where 

had found it, before entering the school- 
room. 

My adversary was seated in his usual place 
‘ when I went in, and ap to be busily 
writing. He spoke shortly to the boys as they 
came in by twos and threes, They looked at 
each other, astonished at his taciturnity. They 
were more surprised some tae afterwards when 
our yoru upil, Charlie Simpson, came in 
saying: ‘ eet he De Montgris, is this Pe gee 
of a letter yours?? The Frenchman looked up 
hastily ; while Charlie continued: ‘T found it 
in the garden just now. It isin French.” .- 

‘Have you read it, imbecile?’ thundered De 
Montgris, snatching it brutally from the child. 


‘No, Rvarredag answered he, half-frightened, 


‘So much the better-—for you !’ 

urmurs went round the room, What had 

happened to the gay Professor ? 

watched him with lynx eyes, He was evi. 
dently alarmed lest any one had seen the letter, 
He became aware of my observation ; threw a 
savage glance at me, then turned aside to his 
writing again. 

For several days he was so quiet and reserved 
that everybody was bewildered ; and it was gene- 
rally agreed, either that he had received bad 
news from France, or that he was ill, 

In the meantime I wrote to a friend, a young 
medical student at Paris, asking him to go to 
the Prefecture of Police there, and show them 
the copy T had taken of the letter. I also told 
him fully what had happened between De 
Montgris and myself. I may mention here that 
T had spent a year in Paris before joining Dr 
Walters ; during which time my friend had shared 
apartments with me, and I had the most implicit 
confidence in his discretion. If De Montgris were 
an honest man, I would not have injure! him 
by sinister inquiries for the world. disliked 
him much, but in a straightforward fashion. 

Weeks ed away; but, to my astonishment 
and no little annoyance, no reply came from my 
friend in Varis to my letter. My antagonist, in 
the meantime, had neither called me out, nor 
made any attempt to pistol me unawares. He 
began to assume his old ways with the boys, 
and soon became their delight again, He was 
respectinl but sternly distant towards me, In 
El dep! with the wish of Dr Wulters, he gave 
Emily a lesson in French conversation every 
evening, Mrs Elphinstone being present. I could 
hear merry laughter proceeding from the drawing- 
room at such times, and it jarred upon me like 
a horrible discord. But my greatest pain was 
to sec Emily walking round the garden with him 
in the summer eve. This was during the absence 
of Dr Walters in London, whither he had gone 
on literary business. 

About this time, De Montgris came one day 
to my room, and beyged a moment's conversation, 
I pointed silently to a chair; but he waved his 
hand, saying: ‘1 come to beg your forgiveness, 
Mr Bevan. I have treated you in a most unman- 
nerly way. I made a most stupid mistake in 
supposing ye a bumptious blockhead. I pig 2 
too, you despised me for being a foreigner, an 
were trying to render me contemptible in the 
eyes of a lady. I find you to be a man of spirit 
and learning, I humbly crave your on, You 
will not refuse the amende honorable ?? 

I took his proffered hand, uttered a few com- 
monplace phrases, and the interview terminated, 
Mag peer rois was a8 hollow as the candour 
o oma speaking ‘peace 
rmastans are adding to their forces b; 
sea. There is no possible hypocrisy for the hate 
which is based upon the fundamental antagonisms 
of human nature. I could see that De Montgris 
was only stooping to conquer me by hidden craft 
instead’ of open violence. While speaking, his 
eye littered enakishly, and his ; 
veh tru Shae negotiated I began more 

e truce thus jated, once 
to wake my violin to its wonted ecstasies, but 
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always in 
the piano, and I never saw her alone. 
she avoided me ly, or her uncle had the 
wish to keep us separate. From an inexplicable 
change in his manner, I thought this must be 
the cause, The old gentleman was as kind to 
me ss ever in school concerns; but he began to 
treat me distinctly as a subordinate. I was very 
unhappy at times, and thought that Emily, when 
our eyes met, also seemed unhappy. At tabl 

she was always friendly and courteous, and 

aill eat in my usual place beside her. De 
Monigris, however, effectually prevented any 
conversation, by a continuous chatter, chiefly in 
French. Gradually, I found myself isolated and 
@ etranger where I had been almost es in a loved 
home. The overmastering personality of the 
Frenchman detached all my friends, and left 
me only the gloomy companionship of my 


my own room, Emily rarely ates 
it 


thoughts. 

‘One morning, a few weeks before the summer 
polars: Dr Walters sent for me to see him in 
his study. He shook me warmly by the hand, 


and an to compliment me upon the progress 
of Pigs oth andes my faeces en he 
stopped, and looked at me in a somewhat embar- 
reased manner. I looked at him, surprised at his 
unusual behaviour, At last he said: ‘Mr Bevan, 
you are worthy of a superior position to that you 
occupy here; and it is my wish to promote your 
interests,’ 

I bowed. 

‘The fact is, he continued, ‘I have recom- 
mended you to my friend Sir Harry Wilford, 
as admirably qualified to superintend the educa- 
tion of his only son.’ 

‘Then, 1 take it, you wish me to vacate my 
Post here, Dr Walters?’ I trembled with excite- 
men 

‘In your own interests, Mr Bevan,’ answered 
the Doctor with something of his habitual pom- 


ity. 
Per When do you wish me to retire, sir?’ 

‘At midsummer, Mr Bevan,’ 

$Very good, Dr Walters. 

*I suppose you would like an introduction to 
Sir Harry Wilford without delay?’ 

‘No, Doctor.’ . 

‘Why ?? 

* Because I cannot accept such an appointment. 
I have a stiff examination to preparo for, and I 
shall spend at least three months at my father's 
house in London after leaving you.’ 

The Doctor grew red, and something like a 
frown aap over his brow. Like all patronising 
men, he was irritated by an offer of service 
refused. 
ig the interview short, and returned to my 





ODD NOOKS OF LONDON. 


How few of us, os wo thread our way through 
the bustling throngs of London, know anything 
of the relics of old City life which lie 20 close to 
us! The builder and tho improver are gradually 
sweeping them away, and before they quite dis- 

appear, let us explore them for an hour or 
| two, 


Not @ hundred yards from the very centre of 


our commercial whirl and hurry, still stands one 


her | of the old London coffee-houses, Cornhill rattles 


and groans within a few paces of its entrance, yet 
it is as quiet as a village inn at mid-day in 
summer-time, We enter through the pilastered, 
quaintly carved portica, and find ourselves in 
what might be mistaken for a good-sized meeting- 
house, were it not for the sanded floor and the 
unmistakable odour of beefsteaks grilling. There 
is not the smallest attempt at glitter or decora- 
tion about this little, out-of-the-way eating-den. 
High, stiff-backed divisions, with tables between 
them, occupy most of the space; a passage for 
the waiters, and a fireplace fitted with a gridiron 
capacious enough for any Saint Lawrence, fill up 
the remainder. Round the room runs a high 
wainscot, black with age, and polished with the 
contact of a century and a half of coats. Up in 
& corner is a parish boundary-stone, bearing the 
date 1730; ond over the fireplace is a yellow, 
scarcely visible portrait of Addison. This is 
one of the last remaining old City coffee-housea, 
altered slightly to meet modern requirements, 
but retaining most of its original characteristics. 
One of the first proprietors made his fortune 
here during the South Sea Bubble agitation, and 
his descendants still carry on the business. 

There are few capitals in the world where 
so many churches are crowded together as in 
London, and more especially in the City. We 
are told that cighty-nine were destroyed by the 
great fire of 1666; but as these were all rebuilt, 
their number added to the list of churches which 
were spared, would bring the total up to not 
for short of a hundred. Most of these are 
now sadly shorn of their ancient glory and 
importance. The London ‘Cit’ no longer lives 
over his counting-house or shop; he retires to 
hia villa in the suburbs, and has gone so far 
afield, that the London suburbs may be said to 
extend ten miles in every direction. By eight 
o'clock at night the great City is a solitude, 
abandoned to policemen and housekeepers ; but 
the City chunctied still remain, with their clergy 
and their officials and their fat revenues, just 
as in the days when the City was inhabited. 

Let us sup’ it to be Eunisy morning, and 
visit one of these old City churches, The clang 
of bells from ao hundred towers breaks the atill- 
ness of the air; but the streets are as free from 
traffic as those of Herculaneum; every window 
is shuttered and every door padlocked. The 
great door of our church is thrown wide open, 
as if to admit a large co ation, We let a 
file of neatly dressed charity-children clatter in, 
and then we enter. A magnificent beadle, gold- 
laced and silk-stockinged, ushera us into a 
not one of your modern, third-class way- 
carriage style of pews, but a good old-fashion: 
high-walled, soft-cushioned box, with cosy 
curtains round it, and a book-bor in the corner 
as big as an overland trunk. It is a vast and 
beautiful church. In the gallery, upon which 
are emblazoned the ai perce 1B - i an 
organ, profusel; decora’ Im the ran 
with huge meaees of flowers and gilt cherubs ; 
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glass, through which the mellow sunlight falls on 
the sculptured forms of recumbent aldermen, 
clad in the doublet and hose of the sixteenth 


century. 

Memorials of the old fellows deck the walls 
on all sides; and the thought which naturally 
presents itself to the mind, upon of the 
numberless extravagant cen and high-flown 
eulogies, is to the effect that those old days 
must have been really ‘good.’ Just over our 
heads is a tablet resplendent with armorial 
berrioe: torches, and weeping children, ‘Sacred’ 
to the Memory of one Tuomas Howson, ‘long 
time Skinner and Alderman of this ward; 
followed by a score of lines which place every 
conceivable virtue to the credit of the deceased 
Aldermen’s account. The fame of Thomas 
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: each—in accordance with 
the will of another old parochial benefactor long 
since deceased. We linger awhile amidst the 
interesting old tombs and effigies, until the beadle, 
who looks hungry, fidgets us out of the church 
into the clear sunny air outside, 

There still exist here and there one or two of 
the genuine old City Inns. The Old Bell in 
Holborn is one of the best known specimens; 
the Green in Bishopagate Street, still 
larger and atill more perfect, was only pulled 
down o year or two back. But, to our mind, 
those which bear the most genuine stamp, the 
most unchanged, are in the Borough, This now 
unsavoury of the capital has been from time 
immemorial famous for ita inns. In the old days 
of coaching and posting, and in the still remoter 
period of pack-horses and foot-pilgrimages, overy 


Hollibone has not come down to us; but read- | other house was a hostelry. 


ing the tablet by the light of the time, we can 


But three now remain; and two of these will‘ 


ao him os a sturdy-limbed, jovial-faced old | ere long save the workman trouble, by tumbling 


ellow, free from anxiety and care beyond those 
inseparable from the skinner business, regular in 
his attendance at this church—-perhaps in this 
pew—a profuse benefactor of the 1 charities, 
and the proud essor of a buxom wife and 
half-a-dozen chubby children. John Gilpin we 
always accept as a typical London ‘Cit, and just 
such another as John Gilpin we can imagine 
Thomas Hollibone to have been. 

But it is saddening to compare the London 
churches as they are with what they have been. 
In all these great buildings—St Michael’s upon 
Cornhill and St Botolph’s at Bishopsgate ex- 
cepted—on a Sunday morning there are probably 
not a thousand people. Look around. In the 
gallery are twenty-five charity boys and girls 
with pink faces and pink bows. Here and 
there is an old man or an old woman, and no 
more. Yet, there are a clergyman, a curate, o 
large beadle, a clerk, and two pew-openera. Once 
a year the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs come here 
in state to listen to a sermon which was ordained 
to be preached here by the will of some old 
Elizabe worthy. mn this occasion there 
is a bit of a bustle; and perhaps a couple of 
hundred idlers come in to gaze at the gold lace 
and the white wigs and the great staves tipped 
with burnished brass; but on the remaining 
fifty-one Sundays, the congregation is made up 
as we ece it now. 

The service is a very short one—prayers, the 
Litany, a couple of hymns, and a ten minutes’ 
discourse from the uppermost of the three ‘decks,’ 
as the clerk’s box, reading-desk, and pulpit are 
irreverently termed. The reverend gentleman 
seems to preach at cape wee & from our evi- 
dently being strangers in the church; and this 
idea me prevents us from yielding to a 
very strong inclination to sleep, an inclination 
fostered no donbt by the soft cushions, the sub- 
dued light, and the gentle drone of the preacher's 
voice, large le is aaleep in one cosy 
pew, the two pew-openers in another, and the 
charity children are fidgeting dreadfully with 
their thick boots overhead. 

After the service, we ‘assist’ at the presentation 
to twenty-four old men and women—who have 
not been to church, but who have been waiting 


outside for the last ten minutes—of twenty-four | brac. 


loaves of bread and twenty-four sbillings—a 


down. of their own accord, unless still further 
bolstered and patched up. It is historie ground 
here in the Borough, although the squalor, the 
filth, the amella, and the noise, are sufficient to 
repel any one but the most ardent searcher after 
Old London mossica. As it has always stood on 
the great main road to the Kentish sea-coaat, it 
is not surprising that memories of almost all our 
sovereigns, and of a very long roll of namea 
eminent in history, are cherished by such of the 
inhabitants as in these degenerate days care to 
cherish memories of the days of old. In the bar 
of the old Bricklayers’ Arms there hung a framed 
and glazed parchment, upon which were inscribed 
the names of all the t folk who had rested 
under the roof, from King Henry II. to the late 
Emperor Napoleon, including most of our great 
naval heroes, many of our greatest military com- 
manders, and innumerable statesmen, onerwre 
judges, and authors. The old inn was demolish 
sone time ago; and upon its site has arisen a 
gaudy gieyalass of the most approved modern 
type, somewhat similar to that which has sup- 
lanted the world-famed J'ubard, 

Hard by the modern Tabard is the Inn, 
The casual passer-by might well fail to notice 
the old place ; for the entry to it is down a dark 
cavernous passage, generally blocked up by a b 
railway van. As we stand in the old courty 
our fancy naturally takes us back to the past 
From the George the Kent conches started, and 
from the George to this day the Kent carriers ran. 
With the burly farmers and hop-growers, the 
old inn was always @ favourite; and the landlord 
says with pardonable pride, that during the season 
of the ho’ there are still customers who 
come simply because their futhers and forefathers 
had always patronised the inn, The ws 
hop about undisturbed in the great stables and 
coachhouses ; the old galleries still run ro 
three aides of the courtyard; but the rooms 
opening out w them are silent and deserted. 
We can, *till, however, get a glass of excellent 
ale at the quaint, litule, many-windowed, aa 
cornered bar, upon the shelves of which are bow! 
of fine old china and glass of quaint design ; for j 
which, he lepers says, he been offered 
fabulous “by virtuosi ond dealers in bric-d- 


Scattered about the City of London, and, 
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strangely enough, in the most central of 
usiness bustle” and hurry, are yet to seen 
some of the residences of the old merchant-princes 
—converted into offices, it is true, but still retain- 


ing the melancholy air of de seed Sanden: 
One in icular in St Mary Ax by the 
celebrated church of St Andrew Undershaft, has 
always been a favourite of ours. It stands now 
alone amidst a mushroom colony of brand-new, 
stone-faced, marble-pillared edifices, and although 
externally there is little remarkable about it save 
its air of staid solidity, it is well worth a visit. 
Our ancestors liked a good entrance-hall to their 
houses, and in this old St Mary Axe mansion is 
a hall as big as many a modern drawing-room. 
The old leathern boxes in which slumbered the 
portly footmen, stood until quite recently, one upon 
each side of the pela but a Hebrew dealer 
from Houndeditch bought them up, together 
with the old cupboard clock which used to stand 
at an angle of the stairs. A splendid staircase of 
teal English oak, flanked by curiously twisted 
and carved banisters, leads from the hall to the 
first floor. It is none of your narrow, cramped, 
-cornered, Jow-ceilinged staircases, but a 
good, broad, lowstepped, welcome-speaking flight 
iving plenty of room for Mrs Alderman’s 
furbelows, and ample epace for two jovial fellows 
to reel up arm-in-arm after their third bottle 
in the dining-room. 

They built with real ideas of space, air, and 
light, in those days, as we may see by the first- 
floor rooms, now cut up each one into two or 
three offices. There are deep seats in the 
windows; the mantel-pieces ore carved into 
festoons of flowers and Cupids’ heads; the pancl- 
ras ert pe half-way to the ceiling; the ceiling 
iteelf still retaining traces of mythological paint- 
ings. A back-door leads out into what once was 
doubtless a pleasant little garden, but which is 
now the playground for the housekeeper’s chil- 
dren, the dust-bin of the establishment, and a 
favourite rendezvous for the cats of the neigh- 
bourhood. A plane-tree still flourishes amidst 
the grime and smoke; and we can picture the 
old proprietor sitting out here at evening, armed 
with his pipe of Virginia, and chattering to his 
spouse concerning the day’s gains and plans for 
future enterprise. A firm of solicitors occupy 
Madam’s bedchamber ; and the housekeeper’s 
family swarm about the innumerable garrets and 
closets up-stairs, 

Close by the swarming, evil-odoured thorough- 
fare of Shoreditch, is an old City square. Once 
it was a favourite square, cven an aristocratic 
equare ; now a deserted cluster of old houses, 
looking upon an expanse of grass-grown stones. 
The boys of the neighbourhood play cricket here 
on summer evenings, and Shoreditch sweethearts 
bill and coo here sometimes; but the sound of 
wheels rarely wakes its echoes; the policeman 
hardly condescends to include it in his beat; 
and the postman scarcely knows it by name. 
There is a tree at ench corner—sad, funereal- 
looking objects, with black, drooping branches and 
withered trunks in winter-time ; but in .cummer, 
casting quite a refreshing light over the square 
with their fresh green leaves. We wonder that so 
large a space haa escaped the builder's maw ; but 
: are told that the whole square is in Chancery. 
And when we come to examine the sturdy old 
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houses with their carved portale, and their rail- 
ings adorned with link-extinguishers and twisted 
ornament, we see Chancery very plainly written 
in the broken panes of glass, the dusky shutters, 
and the entire absence df life. We may pace the 
square for an hour and not see a solitary human 
being, nor hear a sound save the twittering of 
the sparrows and the seemingly distant hum of 
the streeta. They tell of a murder committed in 
one of the corner-houses not many years since ; 
and looking at it, we can quite Peldeve that it 
would be long ere the shrieks of a victim could 
attract the attention of the outer world. 

On exploring a fresh corner of the square, we 
come upon a brass piste with ‘Wi n, Beadle,’ 
inscribed upon it. irgman, beadle, is smoking 
& clay-pipe, sadly we think, at the door. He 
quite starts as we address him. ‘ Yes,’ he says 
in reply ; ‘it is a goodish time since any one worth 
mentionin’ lived here. I live here, as the paro- 
chial beadle has always done since the nobs left 
the square; and I’m alone here, I am.—What 
about the murder?—Why, that was a matter of 
six year ago. Costermonger brings a young 
woman here—leastways over there at number 
twenty-sivin : nobody didn’t interfere with them, 
’eos it wasn’t nobody's business. They gets 
a-fightin’ over their drink, and Costermonger he 
ups with a knife he wos cuttin’ cheese with, and 
stubs her. It woen’t found out for two days. He 
wos swung for it, he wos. Boys do say they sees 
the young woman’s ghost a-walkin’ about of a 
evenin’; but I ain’t never seen it, and I don’t 
belicve it.—Yes, sir, a deal of fine folk used to 
live here, I’ve heerd—swells with long names, 
and carriages and footmen and sich-like. I’ve 
heerd old Parsons the sexton say as how he’s 
seen twenty coaches at once in the square, and 
fine ladies im silks, no end. That were filty year 
ago,—Thank ’ee, sir.’ 

Pugilism has received its deathblow, yet not 
fur from the old square above described stil} 
exists one of the old ‘fighting pubs.’ It is a low- 
browed, shamefaced, little old place, in a narrow 
byatteet leading off the main thoroughfare of 
Shoreditch, only to be approached through scenes 
of such squalor, blackguardism, and misery, that 
we can hardly believe ourselves to be in the same 
parish as some of the granite palaces of our City 
princes. Yet in the days of Europe's First 
Gentleman, and far even into the reign of our 
present gracious Majesty, owners of some of the 
noblest names in the land, men with the bluest 
blood of England in their veins, nay, even bishops 
it is said, condescended to alight at the Brown 
Jug and Glasses, and pass an evening in the 
company of gentlemen whose talk was of hits 
from the shoulder, rata and gaerocks, and whose 
personal appearance certainly did not proclaim 
their connection with the Upper Ten. It is 
ant years since a nobleman came here, and 
to the present generation of sporting-men the 
name of the inn is hardly known. The Rag-fair 
contingent are constant patrons of the Saturday 
night ‘socials ;’ and the sacred memories of 
Aaron Jones and Abey Belasco are still silently 
drunk by gentlemen with prominent noses and 


much cheap jewellery. 
G ually” 
8 





rad the nooks of the old City are dis- 
pearing. Sometimes they die hard, more often 
they vanish 





wholesale. A new city is springing. 
ao 
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up, more gorgeous, healthier, wider, and brighter ; 
but it never can possess points of interest so 
fascinating as those of the old City, with its 
quaint Coffee-houses, a further description of 
which we may give in a future paper. 





SOME MORE QUEER DISHES, 


Rerrrrine to former articles on this subject 
from the pen of Dr A, S ing (Chambers's 
Journal, Nos. 933, 934), a contributor favours us 
with the following : 

I have felt so much interested in reading Dr 
A. Stradling’s papers, in which he gives us an 
account of various outlandish articles of food 
in use in different countries, that I feel tempted 
on my own account to mention some others which 
do not ap to have fallen within the range 
of his experience, but with which some twenty 
years of wandering in the antipodes has made 
me familiar. 

What about worms, for instance? I do not 
mean the common earthworm, of whose agricul- 
tural efforts Mr Darwin descants in ao learned and 
interesting a way. The earthworm, so for as I am 
aware, is not used as a staple article of food in 
any part of the world, but merely as a resource 
among certain tribes of Indians in time of famine ; 
and is no more to be classed as an ordinary article 
of diet with them, than leather or canvas soaked 
in ase is with us; although both these, as 
well as other curious things, have often been had 
recourse to by cast-away sailors in the attempt 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger. The annelid 
I refer to is a marine species, and is looked upon 
asa great luxury by all the natives of the South 
Sea felanda It lives in the coral reefs, and from 
the middle of Octuber to the end of November, 
comes to the surface at sunrise in immense num- 
bers ; and great is the commotion and excitement 
among the people on the first appearance of the 
little stranger. Its arrival is always heralded 
by feasts ; and during the Balulo or worm-month, 
all the natives wax fat and lusty on this their 
favourite article of food. The worm is curiously 
punctual in its appearance, almost to a day; 
and the months in which it appears are respec- 
tively called the little and big Balolo months. 
From early dawn on the expected day, scouts 
are placed on the hills and rocks commanding 
a view of the reefs; and no sooner does the long- 
expected shoal appear, than all the wooden drums 
in the neighbouring villages are sounded, and 
the entire population, big and little, young and 
old, sound and lame, rush to the beach; and 
while the able-bodied ones help to launch the 
canoes, the remainder set to work to dig and 
heat the ovena, or to discuss the chances of a good 


or bad worm season. 
Fleets of canoes swarming with people, all 
armed with nets, at once put off, and scoop up 


| the worms in huge quantities; they are then 
taken ashore an handed over to the cooks, who, 
after adding a certain quantity of cocoa-nut milk, 
specially prepared for the purpose, tie them up 
in young leaves, which have been pre- 
viously passed over the fire to toughen them; 
and then bake them for some time in an oven, 
when they are ready for consumption, and are 
often sent round as presente to friends, just as 
game is among ourselves, 
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The annelid in question is of considerable length, 

reenish in colour, and has its long narrow 

vided into numerous ee ning one 
pila ary tape-worm, en alive, it is 
of anything but a prepossessing a ce; but 
after being cooked, it ae receniblas aplinch or 
fine seaweed in flavour than anything else. New- 
comers neal look upon the worm with horror. 
When I first went to the South Seas, I for a long 
while indulged in it under the impression that it 
was o vegetable of some kind; and when at last 
IT heard of the worms, and made up my mind to 
taste them, I was much surprised, on being 
informed by an old ‘beachcomber’—~greatly to 
his amusement—that I had been eating them all 
through the season. 

After worms, naturally come grubs, which are 
eaten in many parts of the world ; and I remember 
once in New Zealand, when on a soli expe- 
dition in the Bush, ond finding myself short of 
food, making a very satisfactory meal out of some 
dozens of large white grubs that I found in an 
old kowai stump. I had often previously seen 
them eaten by the Maoris, and so knew their 
haunta, and by this means managed to satisfy 
my hunger to a wonderful extent. These grubs 
were a couple of inches or so in length, and 
when broilel on the ashes, were pleasant and 
well-tasted cnough, more like marrow than any- 
thing else, But tor all that, I was very glad on the 
second day to knock over an old weka—a kind 
of large rail—and so return to more orthodox fare, 

Dr Stradling mentions white ants, but does not 
appear to have tasted them ; allow me to tell him 

hat they are ‘dear little things’ when properly 
fried in their own fat; plump, sweet, and 
satisfying ; but curiously unlike anta in appear- 
ance. ey are generally much esteemed as food 
by the natives of most of the countries in which 
ba are found. 

orpoise and whale are also edible, I have 
tried both, and found porpoise liver excellent, and 
not to be distin uished from that of a pig. Of the 
flesh, however, I can hardly speak so highly, as it 
requires both good cooking and a long abstinence 
from fresh meat to make it ot all palntable. 
Our ancestors, however, were of a different 
opinion, as in olden times it was highly esteemed, 
and we generally find the ‘porpuss’ figuring 
as a distinguished dish in most of the great 
banquets of the middle ages. But if the flesh 
of the porpoise is coarse and indifferent, that 
of his big cousin the whale is still more so; and 
the only time I tasted it, I found the meat exceed- 
ingly coarse and tough, as well as permeated with 
a nauseous taste and smell of train-oil The 
tongue, however, is said to be much better; but 
it never came under my observation. Whale’s 
milk is by no means to be despised. 

Shark, the full-grown fish, is dutestable—tough, 
and of a terribly rank smell. It is rarely caten 
by white men except under pressure of extreme 
necessity ; but the natives of the South Seas view 
it in a diffarent light, and look upon the monster 
ag a ial luxury. Moreover, 2 New Zealand 
Maori knows no ter treat than a shark that 
has been kept until high enough to be unap- 
proschable within twenty yarda by any one but 
anative. But with a young shark of the brewa 
variety the case is different, and I well remember, 
during a five months’ residence at Opara, having 
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many & Sear eg fried cutlets cut from young 
harks abont four feet long; and at last we came 
to look upon it as the best fish there. In taste 
and a) it reminded one more of sturgeon 
than anything else. It likewise resembled the 
latter in having gristle instead of bones ; and 
was much superior both in firmness and flavour 
to the British dog-fish, which I afterwards 


Locusta come in merely for a passing word 
from Dr Stradling, and he does not mention the 
right way to cook them. In the tropics there 
are several kinds of locusts; one in icular, 
& latge green fellow that lives in trees. native 
boy, I remember, put me up to the dodge of 
preparing them, which consists in first abstracting 
acertain black substance from the inside, said to 
be poison, removing the legs and wings, and 
then roasting the locust on the ashes, when they 
are not to be distinguished from prawns 80 treated ; 
in fact he called them ‘tree-prawns,’ and assured 
me that in his country—the Solomon Islands 
they were greatly sought after and much 
esteemed. 


On many of the South Sea Islands there also 
existe a species of crab or lobster of most uncanny 
aspect, but delicious eating, and being both scarce 
and difficult to procure, is proportionably esteemed 
by the whites as well os by the natives. I refer 
to the Burgus latro, or robber-crab as he is called 
by the naturalists. He lives in a burrow of his 
own making, at the foot of a tree or among rocks, 
and daintily lines his dwelling with an immense 

uantity of fine cocoa-nut fibre, which he prepares 
himeelf from the husk. So well is this latter 
habit of his known, that any native in want of 
fibre for canoe calking, or what not, at once 
ares toe crab burrow to procure it, and rarely 

6 in his object so long as he is able to get 
to the bottom of the burrow—which is not always 
the case, however, os the animal is generally 
astute enough to choose ground well intersected 
with large roots and rocka. 

It is a very singular animal to look at, and more 
resembles the hermit crab out of his shell than 
any other of the species, Saying, like the hermit, 
an exceedingly tender and vulnerable abdomen, 
gathered up like a bag underneath him, and 
of which he is always uncommonly careful. He 
is armed with a formidable pair of pincers of 
immense size and strength, by the aid of which 
he can off a cocoa-nut, huek it, and then 
break up the shell with the greatest ease. To 
any one who has noticed the great weight and 
size, and the extreme toughness and compactness 
of the cocon-nut husk, it must be a matter of 
amazement that a creature so apparently insignifi- 
eant as this crab should be thus able to tear open 
these husks with ease, and still more to crack the 
nut afterwards. He manages the latter operation 
by commencing at the soft hole—the one out 

which the young tree finally issues, and out 
of which we are accustomed to drink the juice— 
into this he manages to insert the point of his 
peneets, and working on this, is enabled to break 
the nut to pieces. 

In flavour they are, as would be expected from 
the nature of their food, very much richer and 
more delicate than our lobster, which has to con- 
tent himself with more homely fare; and those 





I wan able to procure were either eplit open 
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and fried in their own fat, or else baked in a 
native oven; which latter expedient generally 
answered best. I once heard of a native who, 
having found a very large barrow, incautionsly 
put in his hand to pull out the occupant, when 
the wary crab caught him by the wrist in_ his 
terrible pincers, and in spite of his frantic efforts 
to get free, held him there for a whole day, until 
at last his friends, attracted his cries, came 
to his resene, and effected his liberation 
digging down on to the crab, and attacking his 
abdomen. with a pointed stick, when he at once 
let go his hold of his captive, who never after- 
wards fully recovered the use of the hand. 

The Holuthuria, Béche de Mer, or sea-slug, 
so much esteemed by the Chinese, is often met 
with in the South Pacific; and having always 
heard it very highly spoken of as a costly 
and delicious morsel, I had long looked for- 
ward with considerable curiosity to the chance 
of tasting it. In this, however, I was dis- 
appointed ; 


for our cook, not being a China- 
man, did not understand how to mannge it, nor 
did he at all fancy the look of the huge black 
slug I presented him with ; and I only succeeded 
in aaa him to admit it within the sacred 
pone of the ship’s galley by lavish praises of its 
elicious qualities, e result of his operations 
on the creature was, however, a complete failure 
so far as soup was concerned, as after nearly 
twenty-four hours’ boiling, the slng came out of 
the copper rather larger than when he went in, 
leaving behind him the most detestable compound 
in the way of soup I have ever tasted, being of an 
intensely bitter, disagreeable flavour, and not more 
to my liking than is the famous bird’s-nest soup 
so much affected by the Chinese. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 
FORETHOUGHT. 


To make provision for the future is deemed one 
of the highest results of reasoning, and yet few 
human beings are so provident as are many 
members of the animal world. With domestic 
animals the power of taking thonght for the 
morrow is frequently lost or deadened, from the 
fact that they have no need or liberty to forage 
for themselves ; when, therefore, they do display 
any particular sense of forethought, it is con- 
sidered the more noteworthy, and is the more 
likely to be recorded than if it were customary, 
By forethought is meant the results of self. 
reflection, as distinguished from that inherited 
impulse to provide for em cies which is 
styled ‘instinct’ Instinct teaches the bee to 
build its cell with geometrical exactitude, and 
probably impels the ant to bite off the germi- 
nating ends of the grains of corn it stores away 
for future use; but the anecdotes it is now 
proposed to cite appear to record actions of quite 
a different character—of a personal and specific, 
instead of an habitual and general nature. 

Many of the lower animals, both individually 
and collectively, manifest remarkable forethought. 
Mr Jesse, to whom all lovers of natural history 
are deeply indebted, relates among other similar 
instances of reasoning amongst bees, the following : 
A brewn slug made ita way into a glass 
hive, wherein the operations of the inhabitants 
could be seen. The bees killed the slug, but 
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ing unable te get it out of the hive, covered 
it with a thick resinous substance called propolis, 
which they use for stopping holes and crevices in 
their hives, and s0 prevented it becoming a nuis- 
ance, On another occasion, this far-seeing settle- 
ment was invaded by a snail; but as this had a 
isSents by fixing a plastering of propolis 
uirementa ing a terin 
peaad the edge of the shell” A rarlaé Ortifea- 
tion of this same useful substance, which these 
bees had built about the entrance of their 
hive the better to protect it from the attacks of 
wasps, was carefully preserved by Mr Jesse, By 
means of this defence a small number of bees 
could effectually guard the entrance. A still 
more remarkable instance of the reasoning power 
of the bee is recorded by Dr Brown in his 
book on that insect. Overburdened with honey, 
a centre comb in the hive had parted from its 
fastenings, and so pressed against another comb 
as to prevent the passage of the bees between 
them. This accident created great excitement 
for a time; but a remedy was soon devised for 
the public good. The ingenious little people con- 
structed two horizontal beams between the two 
combs, and removed a sufficient quantity of the 
honey and wax above them to admit the passage 
of a bee, while the detached comb was secured 
by another beam, and fastened to the window 
by spare wax. When the comb was thus secured, 
they removed the horizontal beams first con- 
structed, as being no longer necessary. Ten days 
were spent over this work, the conception and 
execution of which might have been worthy of 
any human engineer. 

Another of Nature's little people noted for 
sagacity is the spider, and in the following story, 
related by the Rev. J. G. Wood, a truly marvellous 

roof of its talent is given. A friend of his, he 
informs us, was wont to shelter a number of 
spiders under a large veranda. One day the wind 
beat so furiously that, though protected by the 
veranda, the spiders suffered terribly, and in one 
case, some of the ‘guy-ropes,’ as sailors would call 
them, were broken, and the web flapped about 
like a loose sail in a storm. Instead of making 
new guy-ropes, the owner of the web lowered itself 
to the ground by a thread, and crawled about 
until it found some fragments of decayed wood. 
It then fastened its line to one of these fragmenta, 
reascended, and hauled the bit of wood after it to 
the height of nearly five feet, suspending it by 
a strong line to its web. ‘The t,’ Rays Our 
authority, ‘was wonderful; for the weizht of 
the wood was sufficient to keep the net tolcrably 
ight, while it was light enough to yield to the 
wind, and so prevent further The 
wooden weight was just two inches and a half 
in length, and about the diameter of a goose-quill. 
On the following day, a careless servant touched 
it with her head and knocked it down; but in a 
few hours the spider had found and replaced it. 
After the stormy weather had ceased, the spider 
mended the web, cut the rope, and let the wooden 
weight fall to the ground.’ 

In his Hecollections, the late peng A Beales 

ives an ini ing account o! acity o 
P beetle pegeneneF near ‘Bournemouth. This 
beetle was carrying home a dead spider to re- 
Plenish ite larder ; thongh the curious adventures 
it underwent on its journey, even during the short 
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interval it was watched by the narrator, are too 
lengthy for reproduction ‘here, Sniffice it to 
that carrying its burden some distance, it set 
down on the path. ‘On my hands and kness’ 
said Mr Berkeley, ‘I followed him, and saw 
him quit the sandy path and climb up to the 
top of several sprigs of heather. From the 
last of them he quickly descended, and retraced 
his steps direct to where he had left the qnanry, 
t to the 












again d himself of it, and bore i 
foot of the sprig up which I had just observed 
him climb, e climbed to the top, and deposited 


the dead game in the fibres. This done, he 

in descended, and I saw him go off among 
the noe of ae besthen, as if in search of more 
game. By knee own. an ving 3 
minute inspection to these several Gprigs of 
heather, I discovered that the only one that 
could have held the spider bad been selected. 
The beetle, in short, hod hung up his dead 
game in the most artistic manner; and in order 
to test the soundness of his judgment, I waved 
the twig of heather to and fro as violently as 
any breeze of wind could have done, yet the 
spider remained unshaken.’ 

Few members of the animal world are so 
interesting as birds, and of few are such charac- 
teristic tales of prudential reasoning related. 
The fevers) habits of many of our feathered 
friends are indeed suggestive of forethought ; 
for instance, the rook, which, like some few 
other birds, retains a predilection for its old 
nest, revisits it at intervals during the autumn 
to repair it and strengthen it ogainst the future 
season. Although each bird in building its nest 
follows the fashion which its parents pursued 
before it, and which its ancestors from time im- 
memorial have adhered to, unexpected accidents 
frequently compel it to add to or alter some 
portion of the original design in a way that 
mere hereditary instinct could not have provided 
for. In her charming Anecdotes of Birds, Mrs 
Lee supplies o characteristic instance of the 
clever way in which a pair of goldfinches fore- 
saw and provided against an emergency. The 
little couple had built their neat on the small 
branch of an olive tree, and after hatching 
their brood, found that their family dwelling 
was growing too heavy for the bough whereon 
it rested, They were watched, and seen to 
fasten the bending branch to a higher and 
stronger one with a piece of string they had 
somewhere obtained! By this contrivance their 
little home was completely secured. 

Many instances of prudence exhibited by all 
kinds of birds are known, particularly during 
the process of incubation, when they a to 
reason with more than ordi intelligence, 
Mr Yarrell, who records the following typical 
tale, says the heruine was a swan of about nine- 
teen years old, that had brought up many broods, 


and was therefore a bird o ant ia ego . 
Lake referred 


Thia interesting matron, at the period 
Dey ies tale "Sho was obs re 
to be very collecting weeds an 
raise her nest, and dia oonle to help herself 
from a gar As haulm that was deposited near 
her abode. Sh sboured most industriously, and 
during the day-contrived to raise her nest and - 
He eas in GE tO lee a ei That very 
night there was a tremendous downpour of rain, 
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which flooded all the malt-shops and did great 

damage. The bird's prescience saved her 

which were just above the water; she made tee 

i rage in time; but her human neighbours 
not, and suffered according iy. 

Ravens are provident of themselves es well 
as of their young; and Mr W. Thompson, in his 
Natural: History of Ireland, mentions some repre- 
sentative casea. In ome instance, one of these 
erafty birds was wont to resort to the bird- 
ie the boys had set, and when he saw a 
little bird caught, tried to purloin it by turning 
up the ig ut the bird always escaped, the 
raven not being able to let the trap go in time 
to catch the prey. After several futile attempts, 
the raven, seeing a bird caught, hurried off to 
another raven and induced it to accompany 
him to the wep to turn it up; and as it 
lifted it, the other bore the poor captive off 
in triumph. Of another of these birds, Mr 
Thompeon relates that when it had eaten ite fill, 
it would hide the remainder of its food under 
loose stones close to a shed ; and that he and other 
boys had repeatedly seen if, when hungry, go 
straight to the place where it had concealed its 
first. morsel and eat it, and so on to the last stone 
in rotation. 

Rats are very provident, both for their own 
benefit and the community’s. Eggs, which they 
haye been known to from the garret to 
the cellar, and other tempting foods, instead of 
being devoured instantly, are stored away for 
the hour of need. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review cites a noteworthy instance of the far- 
seeing sngacity of rats. A gentleman who fed 
his own pointers, noticed through a hole in the 
door that a number of rats ate from the trough 
with his dogs, which did not attempt to molest 
them. He resolved to shoot the itruders, so 
when next he served out the food, he kept the 
dogs away. Not no rat came to taste, although 
he could occasionally see them peering out of 
their holes, for ‘they were too well versed in 
humen nature to venture forth without the pro- 
tection of their canine guard.’ When the dogs 
were let in, the rate joined them, and fed with 
them as ueval. The forethought of rats is indeed 
proverbial; and so for from being careless or 
selfish, these interesting little folks are proved 
to be dutiful children, careful parents, and Hiende 
in need. 

Instances of canine economy are by no means 
rare; but the account of a dog-miser is, 80 
far as our records extend, unique. Dandie, 
the animal referred to, was a ‘Newfoundland 


dog, Delong to a gentleman in Edinburgh. 


It frequently had money given to. it, because, 
besides other interesting signs of sagacity, it 
would go to the bakers and buy ita own bread. 
But Dandie received more money than his needs 
called for, and so he took to hoarding it. This 
his master discovered in consequence of the dog 
appearing one day with a breakfast-roll when it 
was known that no one had given it any money. 
Suspicion aroused, search was made in the room 
where the dog alept. Dandie appeared quite 
unconcerned until his bed was approached, when 
he seized the servant by her gown and tried to 
drag her away, and became eo violent that his 
master had to hold him. Sevenpence-halfpenny 
wes found hidden in the bed. 


fo his saving propensities even after this; 
but he exhibited a t dislike afterwards for 
the servant who discovered his hoard, and 
in future waa careful to select a different place * 
e Biares of dus eh circ? : 

tories o' who money to shops in 
order to obtain food, are quite imiinerous but 
the following incident, which was communicated 
to the Bristol Mercury, is, if authentic, nobel 
unparalleled, even in canine records. A Bristol 
dog was allowed by a certain butcher to receive 
his meat on trust, the butcher scoring each 
pennyworth supplied on a board with a piece of 
chalk. One day our canine friend observing the 
man make two marks with the chalk instead 
of one, seized another piece of meat, and despite 
all the efforts of the butcher to detain him, ran 
off home with both pieces in his mouth, 

But instances of forethought in dogs are s0 
numerous, and everybody is so well aware of 
it, that there is no need to furnish further in- 
stances. Nor is it necessary to cite any of the 
many well-known anecdotes of the exhibition of 
this desirable quality in elephants and other of 
the higher animals; what has already been said 
being quite sufficient to prove our propositio 
that forethought as the result of reason, an 
not merely as the result of heredi instinct, 
ia ene by many members of the animal 
world, 


A LULLABY. 


Siar, my child! Tho shadows fall ; 
Silent darkness reigns o’er all ; 

Bird and bloom are lost to sight 

Tn the folded arms of Night ; 

Stars will soon from cloud-towers peep, 
While all Nature lies asleep. 


Breathe thou softly! Rest is sweet 
For tired hearts and aching feet ; 

No dall care nor toil is thine— 

Nor sin, thou blessed child of mine; 
Tranquil on thy soft couch reat, 

With dreams of Heaven in thy breast. 


Buds are sleeping ; close thine eyes; 
Waken with a soft surprise ; 

Greet the morning with thy smile, 
And aweet prattle without guile. 
Scents lie alecping in the flowers ; 
Slumber till the daylight hours. 


Sicep! Thy Father guards thy rest ; 
Lay thy head upon His breast ; 

Safer than these arms which hold thee, 
His dear love will firm enfold thee ; 
Higher love than mine shall He 

Give, belovad one, to thee ! 


Sleep ! The waves have long been sleeping ; 
Angels o'er thee watch are keeping ; 
O’er us both the pale stars shine 
With a radiance half divine. 
Slumber, innocent and light, 
Fall from Heaven on thee to-night. 
% H. 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL MITCHELL, COMMANDING ROYAL 
ENGINEERS, GUERNSEY, 


‘Sruam has bridged the Channel,’ were the 
memorable words of Lord Palmerston, when he 
advocated the defence by fortification of the vital 
points of our empire—Dover, Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Portland, Pembroke, Woolwich, Chatham, 
and Cork. Parliament voted about ten million 
pounds, afterwards reduced to eight millions; 
and under the able direction of the corps of 
Royal Engineers, the defenco works, which 
were commenced about 1861, have been con- 
structed. 

Fortification is the art of so combining obstacles, 
natural or otherwise, thaf a small number of 
troops may successfully oppose the attack of a 
larger force, whether by land or sea. The object 
of fortification in England has been to secure 
the safety of our great dockyarda, arsenal, certain 
harbours, and military positions; and to provide 
defensible barracks, bomb-proof hospitals, and 
suitable depéts for the security of warlike stores. 
The great advance made within the last twenty- 
five years in artillery, by which cannon can now 
throw shot and shell about five miles, rendered 
it necessary that this principle should be carried 
out in the defence of the places we have alluded 
to. 
History, ancient and modern, gives many 
instances of the value of fortification. The mas- 
sive works of Babylon and Nineveh have played 
their parts; Jerusalem with its watch-towers 
and ramparts kept at bay for many months 
the armies of Rome ; Athens with its long walle 
baffled its enemies for years; and in more 
modern days, many an English castle held out 
bravely with a scanty garrison against a nume- 
roua enemy. The Duke of Wellington held his 
position in the Peninsular War for several months 
by means of the Lines of Torres Vedras; the for- 
tification of Lucknow tended largely to check the 
progress of the Indian Mutiny; the earthworks 
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of Sebastopol enabled the Russians to keep the 
British army during one terrible winter in the 
trenches of the Crimea; and the Paris fortifica- 
tions long arrested the advance of the victorious 
Prussians, ; 

Many systems of fortification have been in- 
vented by different engineers. The principal ones 
are Vauban's first, second, and third system ; the 
French modern system, Cormontaigne’s, Carnot, 
Coehoorn, Montalembert’s; and the German 
system. Theoretically, the works of defence are 
assumed to be built upon a level plain; but in 
practice it is the duty of the Royal Engineera 
to arrange their fortresses so as to adapt them 
to the defence of the position they are intended 
to protect. 

Vauban uses bastions about four hundred 
yards apart, encircled by ditches and o path called 
a covered-way, where the sentries arc posted, the 
whole being screened by a sloping bank of earth 
called a glacis. He invented ricochet fire, that 
is, the destructive art of firing shot or shell into 
forts so as to strike inside, and then bound along, 
destroying all in their path. The French modern 
system is mercly an improvement on Vauban, 
effected by having large ravelins or projecting 
works pushing themselves forward upon the posi- 
tion it is intended to protect; and Cormon- 
taigne made some modifications on both systems, 
The main principles of Carnot, o distinguished 
French engineer officer, were—to fire perpetually 
from mortars at his enemy, and encircle his town 
with thick masonry walls, pierced with loopholes, 
and protected, by being in the ditch, from distant 
fire, Coehoorn, a Dutch engineer, flourished in 
the seventeenth century, and invented a small 
mortar, long used in the British service for 
throwing small shot and shell; but the great 
credit aftached to his name is due to his dia 
covery that situations having aquatic sites must 
be defended on different principles from thoae 
on dry ones. He defends his town by placing a 


dry ditch wit}in « wet one; end the fortressen 
-Zoom are good * 


of Breda, Namur, and Bergen-op 
examples of his system. Montalembert advocated 
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@ syetem of masonry for protecting his cannon; 
and be armed his fortresses with such a number 
of guns that their heavy concentrated fire would 
effectually Keep a besieger at a distance. Some 
of his ideas have been utilised in the fortification 
of Coblenz. 

The German system has been much used on 
the continent. Forts Alexander, Kaiser Franz 
near Coblenz, Rastadt, Antwerp, Wesel, and 
Erfurt, are foir examples; and its principles 
have been adopted in many of the new works 
in the United Kingdom. Its conspicuous features 
exe the inclosing of a given space by the shortest 
possible line of works; the placing of isolated 
defensible works in prominent situations, defend- 
ing the ditch by powerful detached towers called 
oaponnidres; placing casemated barracks, heavily 
armed, in the vital points of the position ; and 
making free use of mining some portions of the 
ground round the fortress, so thet if an enemy 
attempted to establish himself too near, he eould 
readily be blown up. The system has the advan- 
tage that ao small force can defend it, and the 
works being concentrated, are well under the 
supervision of the commander. 

Since the fifteenth century, mining has played 
an important part in military operations. Such 
@ system of attack is defended by counter-mines 
—that ia, mines prepared beforehand ; and in 
this country, but more especially in continental 

counter-mines huve been extensively 
adopted; the application of electricity to war- 
Mke purposes suggesting a ready means of ex- 
ploding them at any given moment. The 
is perhaps driving his mine towards 
the fortress; the besieged hears the sound of the 
underground working, and loads his counter-mine, 
already formed, with dynamite, gun-cotton, gun- 
powder, or whatever explosive he may have on 
hand, hurries away, and fires the counter-mine, 
which not only destroys whatever muy be on 
the surface of the ground, but whatever under- 
ground mines lie within a given distance, called 
the radii of rupture. Both soldicra and sailors 
greatly dread mines, whether in fortifications 
on land, or torpedoes or fire-ships on the 
ocean. , 

One hundred pounds of gunpowder judiciously 
applied in blowing up houses or bridges, will 
usually stop the progress of a conflagration, or 
destroy any bridge so that the passage of 

or guns would be effectually prevented. 
The siege of Antwerp in 1584 is perhaps the 


destroy it. A hollow stone chamber was there- 
fore built on a long vessel, ond filled with 
gunpowder. The roof was loaded with huge 
. Slates and blocks of atone, the deck strewn with 

va mifasiles, the fuse lighted, and the 
allowed to drift towards the bridge, 
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when an explosion took place with the most 
appalling resulta, 

The Times ‘Beemaster’ has given amusing in- 
stances of the application of bees to defensive pur- 
poses. A small privateer manned by fifty men, 
but having on board some hives of bees, was 
pursued by a Turkish galley, manned by five 
hundred seamen and soldiers, When the latter 
came alongside, the crew of the privateer mounted 
the rigging with their hives, and threw them upon 
their foes, who, astonished at this novel mode of 
warfare, hastened to escape from the fury of the 
enraged bees, Another instance occurred, when 
a rabble at Hohnstein, in Thungaria, attempted 
to pillage the house of the parish minister; he 
caused some beehives to be thrown among the 
mob, who in consequence soon dispersed. Again, 
Vauban narrates how bees played an important 
part at the siege of Chatté, in Lorraine. After 
a siege, the town was being stormed, and during 
the assault, the besieged threw a few hives of 
bees upon the heads of the storming-party. The 
little creatures stung the besiegers so dreadfully 
that they had to retire; and the historian ‘tells 
that ‘the bees were not the least cause of the 
siege being abandoned.’ 

The fortifications of the United Kingdom are 
armed with breech-loading rifle-cannon weighing 
from thirty-eight tons downwards; and with 
smooth-bora cannon from five tons downwards, 
and capable of projecting heavy shot and shell 
to distances up to five miles. The infantry who 
would man the ramparts in the event of war, are 
armed with the Henry-Martini breech-loading 
rifle, in which a sword or bayonet can be fitted. 
And at close range, case-shot~tin canisters full 
of bullets—can be fired from smooth-bore cannon 
with deadly effect against troopa or boats. 

Within the last few years, two inventions in 
the system of mounting guns have attracted much 
notice; we mean those of Captain Heathorn and 
Colonel Moncrieff. Captain Heathorn’s gun is 
elevated or depressed on an imaginary pivot at its 
muzzle, so that it can fire from a casemate embra- 
sure—a hole in the wall—or from a ship’s port 
just large enough to allow the muzzle to enter. 
Colonel Moncrieff, by aid of a counterpoise, raises 
his gun high enough to fire, and then the shock 
of the recoil causes it to sink down like a ‘Jack- 
in-the-box’ into the original position under cover 
of the ramparts. 

Dover being the nearest port to France, and 
connected by railway with the capital and prin- 


| cipal towns, is an important military position. 


An enemy’s force, if unopposed, could readily 
land there in a day, and march into London, 
Some of ita fortifications date from the time 
of the Romans, and some were added during the 
Saxon and Norman epochs. The works were 
materially strengthened during the French revolu- 
tionary war, and were divided into two seta— 
the Western Heighta Defences, which contain 
Archcliff Fort and the Drop Redoubt; and the 


Sane Hise) 
Castle Defences, including the new castle Hill 
Fort, the rang Eas in the valley between them. 
The pro’ Channel Tunnel, which has recently 
attracted so much attention, starts from Dover. 
The Hoya! Engineers can no doubt erect such 
powerful fortifications as to effectually guard the 
entrance to the Tunnel, and a system of mines 
can be readily arranged to destroy it from the 
British shore. 

Portsmouth, with its roadstead of Spithead, 
dockyard, and convict establishment, lies upon the 
route an enemy might select in Keon upon 
London from the south, and has consequently been 
strongly fortified. Spit Fort, Horse Fort, and 
Nomans Lend Fort, which occupy shoals in the 
sea near the entrance of the harbour, are 
plated with iron, and contain numerous thirty- 
eight and twelve-ton guns, which would speedily 
settle the fate of an enemy attempting to force 
the passage to the harbour, or burn the dockyard 
and town. Hurst Castle and other powerful 
works defend the to the Needles; and 
numerous forts and batteries cover the landing- 

laces on the Isle of Wight ; while a military road 

been formed on its southern shore. The Gos- 
rt advanced lines, extending from Portsmouth 

‘bour to Fort Gomer on the Solent, defend the 
position to the westward; while the chain of 

werful forts running along the ridge of Ports- 

own Hills, about seven thousand five hundred 
yards from the dockyard, prevents the possibility 
of an enemy planting his guns on the summit. 
The rear of the Gosport position is defended by 
the Stokes Bay Lines; the Hilsea Lines defend 
the dockyard on the eastward ; while the guns of 


Southsea Castle, Lumps Forts, Eastney Batteries, 
and Fort Cumberland, would give a good account 
of themselves in bearing upon the entrance to 
the harbour. 

Plymouth, our western naval 
age, with its muognificent harbour, has been 
rendered secure by defending the entrance to the 


rt and anchor- 


Hamoaze, thus repelling attack by outsiders, and 
insuring the security of the Sound as an anchor- 
age for our own ships, by means of a battery on 
e Mount Edgecumbe estate; another at Drake 
Island; a third on the Breakwater, and by 
redoubts at East and West King. To prevent 
a land attack between the east and west, the 
Staddon Heights have been occupied by suitable 
fortifications ; and the Devonport lines, Plymouth 
Citadel, and certain amaller works in the direction 
of Mount Pleasant and Stone House Hill, protect 
the east of the Hamoaze. The north-eastern 
defences extend from Fort Effort on the right to 
Forts Agaton and Ernsettle on the left. Port- 
land, with its artificial harbour and convict estab- 
lishment, has been defended by turning Verne 
Hill into a second Gibraltar, and placing Jetty 
Fort close to the town of Weymouth, and another 
work at the end of the Breakwater. 
eee e, on the west of a apply rhe 
ways, contains a jock; and li 
upon the beautiful i oe of Milford. For the 
benefit of hostile ships forcing their way into 
the harbour, a powerful casemated bomb-proof 
fort, armed with heavy cannon, ailt 
upon Thorn Island, at the mouth of the harbour, 
wv guns cross with those at West Block 
House and Dale Point at about one thousand 


yerda. To prevent the dockyard being bombarded 
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from the sea, South Hook Point casemated 
barracks have been built, with batterics on its 
front, eo that the artillery can sweep down the 
haven. The Stack Rock, lying in the haves 
has been strongly fortified, a casemated 
of heavy ed placed at Popten Point, an 
another at Hubberstone. The Nockyard is over 
looked by two martello towers; and Fort 
Defensible stands on the ridge above the tewn. 
Woolwich, the headquarters of our royal 
artillery, and our only arsenal, is, intortdnasery, 
commanded by Shooter's Hill, at about two 
miles’ distance ; and the strong fort recommended 
by the Royal Commission in 1860 to be placed 
on its summit, has not yet been Starneneeds i 


y|a battle were lost to the southward of London, 


the fort at Shooter’s Hill would cover the 
over the military bridge formed near. ithout 
such means, our army might be shut up in the 
district to the south of London, and communica- 
tions with the interior of England cut off. 

Tilbury Fort, on the Essex shore, aided by the 

ms of New Tavern Fort Coal House Batteries, 
Sicninsad, Cliffe, and Gravesend, and possibly 
by an iron-plated steamer anchored in the river, 
would effectually defend Woolwich in this direc- 
tion, and also protect our national powder- 
mayazine at Purfleet. Chatham, a valuable dock- 
ard on the Medway, is protected by ita old 
ines, encircling the yun-wharf, dockyard, and 
certain barracks, and commands the only bridges 
in the district over the Medway, and is con- 
nected by railway with London, Woolwich, and 
Dover ; so that if an enemy landed within twenty- 
five miles to the east, or fifty miles to the west 
of Dover, he could be attacked by the garrieons 
of both places. Forts Hoo and Darnet would 
bring a heavy artillery-fire upon steamers at- 
tempting to pass to Chatham ; and Upnor Castle, 
which repulsed the Dutch fleet in 1667, might 
still aid in carrying out the old inscription of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth : 


‘Who gave me this sheen to none other ond 
But strongly to stand, ber navie to defend, 


Cork, our only Irish naval station, has ite 
capacious harbour, where a flect could remain 
to act on the defence of our coasts, protected b: 
Forts Cumden and Carlile at the entrance, an 
by Fort Westmoreland on Spike Island. The 
Royal Commission that reported about 1860 on 
the defenceless condition of the kingdom, recom- 
mended an inland arsenal at Cannock Chase, 
Staffordshire, in the centre of the network of 
railways and canala, and well retired from the 
coast, so that if Woolwich were ade hae the 
country might have another arsenal. The work 
has not yet been commenced. 

Those who object to fortification, might do 
well to study fainows letter addressed by 


‘Lord Overstone to the Royal Commission in 
1860, when aaked to favour them with his views 


‘aa to the immediate effect upon the commercial 
and aprons, 2h afiaire of this country that would 
follow the landing of an invading army, withou$ 
reference to its ultimate success’ His lordship 
replied: ‘I cannot contemplate or trace to ite 
consequences abe supposition as that London be..|}. 
occupied by vading army. My only answett. {i 
in: Tt must never be. Under the 1 favour 

able supposition, the general confusion and ruin 
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whieh the presence of a hostile army on British | would suffer too, though he would learn to live 


mnet uce, will be euch that it would|it down. Wonderful how easy it seemed, how 
be absolute madness on the part of the oe likely it eeemed—this learning to live it down— 
ment and of this country were they to} in the other man’s case; how bitterly hopeless 


shrink oka any. provent wacrifee: by which the | 22 dreary & prospect it presented in his own 
occurrence of such @ catastrophe may be rendered | This faculty of ‘ , your own side big, and 
impossible, The limited extent of the country other people's little, it is which makes wars, 
would seriously restrict our means of protracted | breeds hatreds, fills jails, and feeds the scaffold. 
defence. The immense amount of our accumu-| The immortal precept which bids man love his 
lated capital would afford to the enemy the} neighbour as himself, aims a blow at crime, which, 
ready means of levying his heavy exactions The/ if it took effect, were fatal ; for it strikes egotism 
complicated and very delicate network of credit | gead ; and the thief would no longer steal, if he, 

which overlies all the multitudinous transactions | ; + : 
f ignorant, vicious, and ugly, could be brought to 

of the country, would vibrate throughout upon k hat the philanthropist his victi 

the first touch ‘of our soil by a foreign invader, | ¥00W that the philanthropist his victim, lovely 
and would, in all probability, be aubject to | i men’s sight, learned and pious, has claims upon 
sudden end fearful collapse ; while the confusion | the world which are equal to his own, But he 
and distress produced among the labouring classes | dreams not of it, and does not indeed properly 
would be truly fearful, Millions of our labour-| realise any other human creature's existence. 
ing population depend for their daily maintenance | Other men are not alive to ua, and therefore 
upon trading and manufacturing enterprise, the | we injure or neglect them. They go about, 
tal princi: xe of which is the undisturbed state | assuredly, and conduct business, and marry wives, 
of public order, confidence, and credit.’ and rear children, and what not; but it is only 
you who are really alive in the middle of these 
pens only you vee Fey “ iat it | 
who suffer thus profoun 'Y, who ream ‘thus 
VevEREIN SE Baer loftily. It was not only the half-cured blind | 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. man in Palestine who saw men but as trees | 
| 





OHAPTER XXIII.—RUNNING AWAY FROM walking. * ‘ : 
DISHONOUR. - Bm Even in our bitterest. hours we do things which 


are habitual to us. Val’s cigar-case was his one 
Vat Srranaz sat alone in a smoking-carriage | source of comfort at al) vacuous times, and he 
in a train bound for Southampton, and whither | went to it now. Mechanically he drew it from 
he might go from that starting-point, he neither | its place, mechanically chose a cigar, mechanically 
knew nor cared, Ono place was likely to be aj felt in his pockets lor a vesta, First here, and 
then there, his fingers strayed, until his mind 


. Gui cmpey ad. atioetier £0 many a. yeir $0 woke up and took part in the task. The little 


come, he thought, and tho world held nothing | ‘. : : F 

worth doing or sceing or thinking about. He was! i eave dicate on 
core against himself, for it seemed only his own | poor Val should smoke, And here was a twenty 
blunder which had driven him away. He was) miles’ run before him without a pause, and no 
angry with Cilbert for having betrayed his con-| chance of a whiff for an eternity of at least five- 
fidence, and angry with himself for having put|and-twenty minutes. Cruel Fate! His anger at 
it in his power to do eo. He confessed that if| this circumstance became at length comic to 
he had warned Gilbert, the eecret would have | himself, and he took to chafing himself drearily 


tn he bout it; but he looked half-a-score times out 
been safe in his hands; and he was very angry | ° 2 : ae 
about his own etupidity. Once or twice his| of the window for the station within that score 


heart told him, ‘It is better as it is;’ but on Tite Gal ure asia te leah mae Gay, 
the whole it was not wonderful that this reflec-|'The train reached the station at last, and Val’s 
cliche eget to soothe him. Pascronge Sana bptian opposite 4 eel rr eenare 
eclaration about their being ‘both men of} He leaped from his place to the platform. 0 
honour, hit him hard. He had been honour- | time here, sir, an official on the platform warned 
able once, and he would have scorned in another! him. ‘All right,’ cried Val; and dashing into 
the action which he himself had taken. He had Ha ei engi ie Carga capa of vests 
planned to undermine his friend in the affections | *% DB mos Ot the, ae ¥ wa hack peer 
Far : 2 ; -., | person in charge of the place, rushe 
of his plighted wife. That was the plain English | t» find the train in motion. ‘Here you are, sir !? 
of the business, and black enough it looked when | cried the guard; and he made a ‘dash for the 
eet forth simply s0. But then came his excuses. earriage-door held open. The guard slammed it 
parent of dishonour and crime, put / noisily behind him, and he had re-caught the train 
forth ‘her plea. He loved, he suffered, he would | by a fraction of a second. But this was not his 
be miserable for life. Not even yet had Egotiam | c@triage, and indeed not a smoking-compartment 
power to blind him altogether, and he saw that | ®t all; and to make matters worse, it was occupied 


: : i by a lady in mourning, who sat veiled in one 
there were two sides to this, as to most other! len Val within himself spoke evil of the 


matters, Gerard loved, not so deeply as himself / guard tly fumed and fretted. The nich 
perhaps 5 for who could credit that?—but still | ras hand fr rie wee the other ee 


‘loved her, beyond doubt, becanse no man| and their sudden loss rendered him doubly sus- 
eould help it And Gerard, if robbed of her, | ceptible to the chilly air. 
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‘Ugh !? mid the ill-used creature, 
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folding his| until she began to cry quite contentedly, and 
overcoat about his legs and ie himecif in | after a long time coated 40 cry at all, ony the 
his corner as comfortably as he could. Just then | waves could not settle at once, and a sob rose 
a sound atruck his ear which made him worse} now and again. It was evident that she was 
content than ever. The lady in the corner was| not exactly a lady, and evident also that she 
crying, sobbing outright as if her heart would | was amazingly ignorant of the world, She was 
break. ‘More misery,’ said Val to himself, as| very frightened at the tunnels and bridges with 
though it injured him that his fellow-passenger ; their sudden deafening roar; and Val’s kindly 
should be unhappy. But he was naturally soft- | comments on this alarm of hers elicited the fact 
hearted, and could not bear the sight of any | that she bed never travelled hy rail before, 


PSR PES SL EP Ee EE I a a EE ET 


other creature’s trouble, least of all a woman’s;| When, before entering the terminal station, they . 
and seeing how the whole slight figure heaved | were called upon for their tickets, she permitted 


and shook with 

pity, and half involuntarily moved towards her. 
“T beg your pardon, madam,’ said Val, baring 

his heal, 

anyehing for you ?? 


ief, he felt a swift touch of 





Val to pay for her journey with no more remon- 
strance than a wistful look conveyed. She stood 
on the Southampton platform a few minutes 


‘but you are in trouble. Cun I do later, and gazed about her in pure bewilderment 


, 


and terror, clinging to Val’s arm. ‘Here,’ said 


he poor thing only wept the more; but by-| Val, looking back into the carriage, ‘you have 
and-by stealing a look at Simi from under her | forgotten your bag. Have you any luggage?’ 


veil, saw a handsome face full of pity looking at 
her with tender and troubled interest. 
lost my father,’ said a girlish voice, so broken with 
sobs that it took half a minute to suy it—Val 


looked at the deep mourning in which she was; 


‘I have a box, she answered, accepting the 


*T have ; black from Val’s hand ; and away she went 


by his side to the luggage-van ; and the box being 
extricated and recognised, her protector rather 
enjoying the situation, led hor to an hotel, ordered 


dressed, and nodded sympathetically—‘ No,’ she | a room for her, and had a cup of tea sent up to 


sobbed anew, 


reading his glance ; ‘that is for my | her. 


He promised to meet her at breakfast in 


mother. I have lost my father at the railway | the morning, and then sut down in a private room 


station.’ 


and smoked his fill, and was miscrable. The fact 


‘Oh!’ said he, ‘your father was travelling | of having dune something for a fellow-creature 


with you?’ 


‘Yes’ she said. ‘The train started, and left, but he came back to his own griefe, 


him behind,’ 


in trouble was not without its comfort for him ; 


ce 


away, an exile, leaving love behind! 


‘Ob,’ said Val; ‘he will come on by the next | millions had suffered so before, was no salve to~ 
train, You mustn't be alarmed.’ She was quite | his sore heart. Running away from dishonour— 


a child, if he could judge from her figure, her 
voice, and this abandonment of grief at so sinall 


a disaster. ‘Allow me to take care of you. How 
far are you going ? 

‘To 
out crying anew, as though 
than ever. 

‘Will anybody meet you there?’ asked Val. 
‘ Have you friends in Southampton ?? 

* No,’ she answered. 

‘Never mind, said Val soothingly. ‘lt will 
all come smooth by-and-by. Papa will come 
on by the next train; and you must stop at an 
hotel to-night, and meet the train in the morning,’ 
This p mime seemed perfectly satisfactory to 
him; and his voice and face did something to 
comfort the girl, though what he said did little. 


that made it worse 


She put up her veil after a time ; and he saw that | d 


she was somewhat older than he had fancied, 
and pretty in spite of her flushed cheeks and 
tearful eyes. 

‘But,’ she said, looking piteously at Val, ‘I 
ought to have a ticket?’ 

‘Oo ys said Val, ‘you phe to have a ticket.’ 
—And she wept anew.—‘ Never mind, he said 
again. ‘Don’t cry. You can pay at Southamp- 
to 


a 

‘But,’ she sobbed, in the simplicity of grief, 
‘I haven’t gut any money !’ 

‘Qh,’ said Val, ‘you haven't any money? Never 
mind. Don’t ery.—Hillo! Here’s another station. 
—Excuse me for a moment. Out he ran; and 
accosting his servant, who was seated in an 
adjoining carriage, ordered him to transfer his 

longings. He ed one of his to his 
companion, and bestowed the other on himself; 
and he comforted her with sherry and sandwiches 


ou-Sou-Southampton,’ she said, aud burst 


that was something !—but his will was not in it. 
He would have stayed behind, had he taken hia 
choice, and have drawn Love to his bosom though 
she brought dishonour with her. And thut was 
asad condition for a man to have come to. He 
had still enough honour left to see the disgrace 
to which he ‘had been hurrying. ‘Thy grace 
being yained’—he was sitting with the sealed 
envelope, which held Constance’a portrait, in his 
hand, and so had the line before him—‘cures all 
disgrace in me” He knew that he would have to 
travel far before he could find a poorer sophistry 
than that. His conscience scorned it as a pun 
with no meaning ; but Will hugged it, and tried 
hard to Lelieve in it. It was significant of some 
power above himuclf, that he laid down the 
envelope without opening it, aa he longed to 


0. 

Meantime, Hiram’s little sweetheart slept 
soundly, and dreamed. of Hiram, and of this won- 
derful, kind, good, new creature who bad come 
into her life, and had been so generous. I do not 


| believe that she had ever conversed with a gentle- 
{man until that evening, and she had been sotme- 


vhat in awe of his splendours—the 
diamond on his white finger, his eyeg , 
moustaches, his little pointed sixteenth-century 
beard, his fing clothes ; for Val was always a dressy 
man, thouga he never overdid the thing, And 
then he had made absolutely nothing of money, 
of ever so much money, and he kept a man- 


ificent 


servant, who as well as Hiram, and looked 
almost as ‘The hotel was such # building i 
as she a from the outside ; 


d th famtbares tad tho ters, and the 
an t) an e wai 
chambermaid ali rather overwhelmed her an- 


| travelled apiit But she bestowed herself in the 
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big bed with a pombined sense of adventure and 
luxury, and was fast asleep in a few minutes, and 
slept indeed until the  chambermaid’s knock 
aroused her. She looked neat and pretty in her 
plain black dress, and i tra cuffs and collars of 
white linen ; but she «. inwardly to think 
that only ladies had a right to be in go ificent 
a place as this, and reflected with sadness that 

es always went habited in silken Fok ahaa 
with gold chains and real lace and other marvels 
about them. She ventured out into the vast 
hotel corridor, and ite waste silence frightened 
her so much that she retreated, and felt, so utterly 
lonely and deserted, that the tears of last night 
were almost on flow again, when with a little 
dictatorial knock the chambermaid entered and 
said that breakfast was ready. So Mary meekly 
followed the chambermaid, who led her once more 


into Val’s presence. Let it be recorded to his} She 


credit that he had on this occasion surrendered one 
6f his own specially-beloved habits. He disliked 
crowds and tubles-dhéte, and reins rich enough to 
| secure privacy wherever he went, had strengthened 
native tendency by habit, until a public eating- 
place was hateful to him. Breakfast, in especial, 
was a meal he liked to lounge over in privacy, in 
ressing-gown and slippers. But thinking wisely 
that the girl would rather be spared a téte-a-téte, 
and that her present position—alone, and with a 
male protector who was a stranger—demanded 
bt arly 9 delicacy of treatment, he ordered 

fast for two in the coffee-room; and thither 
she was shown, The breakfast service hit the 
untravelled maiden hard—the cut-glass and the 
bright electro-plate, and the dish-covers, There 
were woll-dressed people of both eexea in the 
room, and the room itself was Jarge, lofty, and 
richly papered and corniced. She sat down in a 
tremor af all this, and Vol had some little 
trouble in putting her completely at ease. Not 
that there was any open sign of gaucherie or 
ill-breeding about her—she would have passed 
for a lady with wonderfully little practice, After 
breakfast, Val took her to meet the early train ; 
but no Garling came by it, for the best of reasons 
—or the worst. She told him with childlike 
nasveté all her little story, if you except the fact 
of Hiram ; and Val learned that she had lived all 


her life with the mother whom she had so lately | h 


lost, poor thing, and had worked this last three 
years as a milliner in the City. She was not at 
all clear about Garling, but supposed he had been 
away abroad—vaguely, and d only lately 
returned. 

‘ And you don’t know where he was coming to 
—in Southampton {’ her companion asked. 

*No,’ she answered falteringly. 

‘And he doesn’t know where to send to you!’ 

"No, she said again, Val pondered ‘as they 
went back from the station together, Was this 
mere child pereely thrown loose upon the 
world? Wickeder things than even that were 
done every day, and it was quite possible. 

© Where doea your father live?’ he asked her. 
But as thia question cvidently embarrassed the 
girl, Val led on another tack. 

‘Do you know anybody else in London who 
would take care of you ?’ he inquired. 


N of 


*O yes; she said, brightening o little to think 
—_ If she only reach Hiram, she 
i} was 
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can’t send a message, she faltered ; ‘I don’t 
know the address’ . 

‘Can you find the address?’ he demanded, 

‘No, she answered; ‘but I can find him. 
He conducts an omnibus, and it goes up and 
down Cheapside.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Val, with 8 curious iene at her. 
‘He conducts an omnibus, does he? And it 
ee up and down Cheapside? Very well, then. 

d you are quite sure of being safe, if you 
ary aoe . 

£ es, she cried, with so much certaint 
that vil read the eas thing at once. i 

‘Very well, he responded. ‘You had better 
go back to London. Do you know what to do 
with your Jngaage when = get to the atation ?’— 

knew nothing—‘I never met such an 
unsophisticated little creature in my life before, 
he said to himself. He explained to her how 
to leave her luggage at the cloak-room, and to 
take o, ticket for it; and next he sought out the 
station-master, and told him where to send any 
inquirer who might come from London on the 
outlook for a daughter. To be brief, he saw 
her away by the next ‘train, Garling still being 
absent from the scene; and having paid for her 
ticket, he bestowed her in a carriage, committed 
her to the care of the guard, and slipped a 
five-pound note into her hand as the train moved 
off His manly kindness to this poor waif of 
fortune thawed hia own numbed heart awhile, 
and then he went away and forgot ber. She 
never forgot him—it was scarcely possible that 
she should forget so notable a figure in her 
small life-history. She was faithful to Hiram; 
but a wonderful sort of worshipping admiration 
surrounded the kindly and generous stranger in 
her thoughts. Faithful to Hiram? Val no more 
disturbed her faith than if he had been a creature 
from another sphere, a conventional angel, or 
some other such wonderful wild-fowl But she 
remembered him, alike with gratitude and affec- 
tion, and cagerly repaid him when the time, 
came, And it was not her fault if the service 
she rendered him went towards his own un- 
doing; but his, who chose the service for 
er. 


The wreniier ra: growing care and in the 
country places, Sp was stealing up apace, 
working Tl her yearly miracles hy the ‘way. 
The air grew balmy, and the sky clear. ‘What 
does it matter to me where I go?’ said Val 
desperately. The open sea would somehow be 
in tune with his mood, be fancied; and so he 
shipped for the West Indies, after lounging for 
an uneasy day or two at Southampton; but 
speeding towards the Islands of Spice over a sea 
and er a heaven which grew oy more 
lovely, he found no peace of heart. He wrote 
before starting one brief letter to inald, in 
which every line breathed recklessness and 
despair. He had locked Constance’s portrait in 
the largest of his trunks, and had it buried in 
the ship’s hold, without much avail, ance it 
haunted him through the long empty hours of 
a smooth and uneventful erhaps this 
voyage was as mistaken a remedy as he could 
anyhow have indulged in. He nothing to do 
except to smoke and moon about the and 
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think of Constance and his own unhappiness. His| He reached England, and j beck so 
fellow: begat eer, Siar They | Landon. Bat me == nonin and te 
comprised a Jewish lady who had handsome, } was afraid of observation, and avoided his clubs 
and remembered what had been so clearly, that| and his ald companions He nevertheless con- 
she had no Lat hee for the present, but|trived to learn that Constance had returned 
dressed and ogled eagerly for Val’s delight: e| with her father and brother to the Grange, and 
beady-eyed ke of twelve, her son, who had 


i moved by some pag impulee, ran down to 
in cep a and was, from a Byde, where his yacht was lying, and sailed for 
combination of causes, downright intolerable: a| Welbeck Head, in the mad hope that Ww 
ponderous British person, who oiled his hair, | he might get a flimpes of her, Before he sighted 
wore crumpled linen, and much flash jewellery, | the Head, he had 


and spread dirty hands the di bl eeka, and that cas eae had 
on the dinner-table to] six wi and in time events 
have his rings admired: and a couple of British | taken place. 
youths fresh from school, who were going out 
to a sugar estate in Jamaica. These young 
gentlemen being newly liberated from the 
restraints of civilivation, drank brandy-and- 
water all day long, and smoked, by way of 
announcing the complete attainment of the 
righta of man, the vilest Cavendish to be got 
for love or money. The condition of Val’s mind 
was such that these people one and all became 
hateful to him. They were not nice poople, 
and under any circumstances he would have 
chosen their room rather than their company ; 
but now anid seemed to inspire him with ao 
disgust of all his species. For the first time in 
his life, he was morose for a week together ; and 
being forced inward, he fed upon his own heart, 
and found it innutritive and spiritually unpa- 
lotable. He was so far gone, that he never once 
brought himself steadily to contemplate this as 
a final parting from Constance, and when that 
view of the journey insisted on being faced, he 
put it away from him bevagely: He was going 
away—that wos enough, surely. He was alread: 
absent and in pain; why torture himeclf need- 
lessly? Slowly but si » his mind began to 
alide back to the contemplation of an immediate 
return, It was clear enough that if he ventured 
upon euch a course, it must be pursued secretly 
and without Reginald’s knowledge ; and thus he 
found himeelf pledged to crookeder courses at 
every succeeding stage. This journey began to 
assume the erect of a penance voluntarily 
undertaken, and turning out to be unavailing, 
Val found it anything but easy or pleasant to be a 
scoundrel ; he was so unfortunately susceptible 
of popular opinion, ao anxious to stand well with 
all men, and to have the good opinion even of 
strangers. renal act, erated now so deridedly, 
that even when he etermined to return, he 
would not go back by the ship in which he hud | sessed the gift of lea Fa and obtained a 
made the outward voyeHey lest the captain andj} glimpse of the Lochmaddy of the future, the 
the crew should think him an uncertain vacil- |} auccessful rival of Starnoway and Portree, 
lating fellow who did not know his mind, and} Here, however, our if intent on sport, 
was moving vacuously for no purpose about the 
world, He even made a pretence of business 
to his servant, whilst awaiting the departure of 
the next homeward-bound vessel, to conciliate 


him, as he steamed homeward. He had gone |i 
are) and found it impossible to remain. 
erhaps, after all, circumstances mi 

him apart from Constance. Perhape, even—o 
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Tae picturesque and varied scenery of the 
steamer’s route by Colonsay and Jona, ory 
the intricacies of the Inner Hebrides, gous far 
to relieve the tedium of a trip to Lochmaddy by 
the Dunara Castle. It is a long jowmey, even 
if the shorter from Oban be selected ; 
and *t, once landed at the Prpcinel port of 
ist, and domesticated in the homely but 
comfortable inn, built by the proprietor near the 
steamboat quay, the enthusiastic angler will soon 
forget the fatigues of his travel in anticipations 
of the sport which the island undoubtedly affords, 
The immediate surroundings, on his stepping 
on shore, may indeed be ey up to his Me ari 
tutions; for Lochmaddy iteelf has suff in 
common with other celebrated localitics, from 
having been depicted, in the past, in colours 
more glowing than truthful by some of its 
admirers who ought to have known better. If 
the visitor expects to find on arrival a «mall 
but flourishing geet at the head of the 
tpecices harbour, he will be disappointed. Al- 
though the seat of a sheriff-substitute, it is in 
nowise like Stornoway ; it does not even rival in 
dimensions the neighbouring Tarbert in Harris ; 
for in sober reality there is very little of Loch- 
maddy altoyether ; only about a score of houses, 
and even these not arranged in the form of a row 
or street, but each planted at a considerable dis- 
tance from its neighbour, as if they feared to come 
into close contact. It is repo that a tourist 
once, after landing, ascended a neigh i - 
nence, to ascertain if the veritable Lochmaddy 
were not hidden somewhere in the background ; 
but he was disappuinted. He had eecn all that 
presently is to scen ; unless, indeed, he 


lochs in the immediate nei 


er, 
mat pot ne api aid fo Anger; tte 
numerous enough, will not be found of the best 


ea) cn asl pemmsden hice loot ae 
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enormous water-area of the island. The whole 
interior is then. seen to be intersected in ev 
direction with numberleas lochs, and also wil 
long salt-water creeks and inlets penetrating for 
miles, Toa stranger, it appears as if the whole 
of the dow lying ground been submerged 
with some mighty rainfall. The lochs are on 
every hand and of all sizes, from the merest 
pools to long silent stretches of water, dappled 
with fairy isleta, and losing themselves in the 
windings of the hills. The diversified hill-scenery 
of the centre of North Uist ulone preserves the 
landscape from a dreary monotony, as the whole 
country is absolutely treeless. ow much the 
general effect is here relieved by the mountain 
ranges, may be seen by visiting the southern 
island of Benbecula, where the watery and 
swampy soil is crowned with the single hill from 
which the name of the locality is derived. In 
this latter district the land seems in the winter 
season to form only a series of bridges over the 
prevailing water, and much of the interior being 
considerably under the sea-level, is subject to 
frequent floods at high tides. Professor Blackie’s 
unpublished lines on Benbecula seem truly appro- 
priate to this melancholy region : 


A thrice-forsaken, thrice-deserted land, 
Where ducks contest with men the doubtful strand. 


But let us return to North Uist, with its 
less sombre landscape. One disadvantage to the 
angling stranger of this bewildering extent of 
loch scenery is that, unless provided with an 
experienced guide to bring him to the most 
celebrated fishings, he might spend at anyrate 
the better part of a whole season in endeavouring 
to discover them for himself. He would also 
find from experience that certain chains of lochs 
are better for eport at one time than at another; 
that whole districts, in fact, may be assigned to 
the early months of the year, and others to the 
later. The sea-trout streams and waters might 
algo escape his notice altogether. Presuming, 
however, that he has obtained the indis cca 

ermission to angle from the resident factor to 

ir John Orde, he may gain from that gentleman 

sufficient directions for his start. For the rest, 
he must trust to his own judgment and skill. 
Perhaps in these notes he may find some finger- 
posts fur his way. 

A very exceptional and favourable character- 
istic of the lochs in North Uist is that a great 
number of them can be fished without much 
difficulty either from the shore, or at the cost of 
a little wading. Stone dikes, built as cattle- 
boundaries, have in many places anciently been 
erected on the banks, and their remains often 
stretch a considerable distance into the water, 
forming short and irregular piers, which eerve 
panama 6 the angler’s Purpose, and give him 
command over considerable stretches of surface. 
This is a matter of no emall importance in a 
place where boats are not often to be met with 
on the fresh water. Another desideratum is 
found in the strikingly irregular nature of the 
loch-margina, and the numerous natural pro- 
montories which abut from the shores, 

Perched on a rough seat of stones at the 
extremity of one these rocky pointa, the 
Hebridean native may often be seen patientl 
fishing for tront with a rudely-constructed 70d, 









and a line tied to the point of it. He generally 
despises the artical fy, with ‘igen scientific 
accom: enta, preferri e indigenous w 
wi be ive: anerage A the hook without ¢ 
prelimi incantation of a salivary nature— 
a custom the origin of which is lost in antiquity. 
He expects only the smaller trout of these 
waters to come to the bait; and generally he is 
not disappointed. His patience being inexhaustible, 
he will sit on his cairn from dawn to dusk for 
the expected basketful. Should he, however, be 
fishing in a sea-trout loch and at the proper 
season, his lure may perchance be visited in a 
most violent manner by some atray monster 
fresh from the sea, who, with one mad rush, 
makes short work of the homely tackle. This 
is no slight misfortune to the native angler, 
whose whole stock is generally in active service ; 
so he resignedly departs; never disapointed at 
losing ‘the big fish’—he never dreamed of 
securing it—but resolved to seck again another 
and a quieter scene for his labours. The occa- 
sional sea-trout to him is a calamity, unforeseen 
and unavoidable, which he is thankful to esca: 
from on any terms, and even at considerable 
sacrifice ! : 

The trout of the island are of three varieties : 
first, the common black trout of the burns and 
lochs, generally of average size, but in some 
waters attaining great weight. These are obtain- 
able from March to October, but are best in the 
earlier months. Secondly, there are the yellow 
trout, in some instances forming the only deni- 
zens of a loch—notably Balleloch, in get | 
district ; and in others to be found along wi 
the black trout. ngs Pee been caught up to 
six pounds-weight. tly, there are the sea- 
trout, which ascend three or four short streams 
in the island, generally about the second week 
of September, and are sport for rod and line 
till the end of October. There are no true 
salmon in North Uist; but sea-trout are found 
in the following streams: Loch-na-Ciste, near 
Lochmaddy ; Horasary and adjoining stream, 
south of Paible on the west; M ageren, 
on the north-east, near Solas; and a fourth, not 
officially recognised, Arivichrurie, to the north 
of the last-named. At least one of these is 
understoad to be strictly reserved for the pro- 
prietor’s personal sport. At any one of them, in 
a fair season, the finest sport may be obtained, 
the fish running up to eight and even ten pounds 
in weight. The streams ore very short and 
narrow, and the best sport is generally obtained 
in the lochs above. 

Taking the western shore of the island—the 
side from which the eal i gat is 
obtained of the South Uist hills, with Barra to 
the south, and St Kilda looming in the dimmest 
north-west distance, with the Heisker Islets in 
the centre—it will be found that the extent of 
the road circling the island, between the hamlet 
of Clachan on the south, and Tigharry, our ima- 
ginary headquarters, on the north, some nine 
miles altogether, lies alongside of the best fishing- 
lochs in North Uist. As a general rule, the 
various sheets of water on a level with and below 
this road on either side will be found the earliest 
and at the same time the most favourite haunts of 
the yellow trout. On the grounds rising to the 
central hill-range, the lochs are larger, but stocked 
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with smaller trout, and later in the season. In the| date of the t+ ecclesiastical 

Paible district, two miles south of Tigharry, the | 1843—was a Dolitary and sable trout of es 
lochs are unexceptionable both on the landward | six pounds with a gaunt and pike-like head, We 
and seaward side of the road. Ho , the nely associated him with ‘The Ten Yours’ 


finest of the sca-trout waters, is south of Paible. 

Loch Mhiran—the names are all Gaelic—an in- 

significant sheet of water in this district, affords 

magnificent yellow trout of four to six pounds- 
weight, although the fish are shy on account of 
the great clearness of the water. 

In Balleloch, near Tigharry, we have enjoyed 
many days fine sport ugh the courtesy of 
the parish minister, who rents the fishing in it 
and keeps a boat for angling. From these 
lower waters the angler can find his way by 
numerous peat-roads striking inland, to the 
hill-lochs Proper, generally edged with pest- 
moss, and filled with inferior fish, The more 
remote lochs again, in the centre of the island, 
within the hill-ranges, are, generally speaking, 
worthy of only a stray visit. The difficulty of 
tracing their interminable windings, and the 
uncertainty of good sport in them, contribute 
to this. The very largest sheets of water it 
is not worth while to attempt, unless with o 
boat; they are as a rule teeming with fish, but 
of small size; while, on the other hand, and 
more especially is this true of the seaward lochs 
on the west side, the most uninviting and shallow 
pieces of water, if reed-fringed and weedy, often 
contain large and fine fish, Numbers of these 
lakelets can be waded from side to side woist-high. 
In a shallow, marshy loch close to Paible Free 
Church, the writer has frequently landed yellow 
trout of large size and surpassing quality. 

; As to the merits of icular lochs, which it 
is ee here to enumerate even by name, 
a good deal of information can generally be ob- 

| tained from the people of the district. Allowance 

i must be made, however, for the hyperbolical 

' Gaelic. In many instances also, an unfortunate 

desire ‘to please the Sassenach’ with a favourable 

report is mixed up with a regard to strict truth- 
fulness ; and in the case of the older inhabitants, 
information is often derived from hearsay or from 
experience considerably out of date. We remem- 
ber trusting on one occasion to the testimony 
of an aged individual of unquestioned integrity, 
regarding the merits of a far inland loch, of which 
he spoke in the highest terms. It was, we were 
told, difficult of access—about thirteen miles stiff 
moor and hill travelling on foot; but the sport 
reported was 50 tempting, that we determined to 
essay the journey, with the help of a rough sketch 
of the intricate loch-windings, with which our 
adviser furnished us. Our start was a very early 
one, on a May morning; and he accompanied us 
a short distance on the way. We were cautioned 
that we would find only an insignificant loch 
in appearance, but the fish were said to ba the 
est in the island. The last time our guide 
fished it, his basket was almost too weighty 
to carry. ‘How long may it be,’ we hesitatingly 
inquired, ‘since you were last there?’ ‘Just the 
year, he replied, ‘before the Disruption! It was 

— rie! rie eguiie tune date. & as 
n the evening twilight, t ‘ping 

with thoroughly wor-out and dispinited dog, 

found their way e. We had disco 

loch indeed; and the result of a day's labours 

in its waters—untroubled, we suppose, since the 
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Conflict’ and the ‘survival of the fittest.’ 

The Gaelic proverb has it that the 
fisherman has but an empty basket, a suflicient 
warning to dilettanti anglers not to attempt 
Hebridean sport. It is a very different thing 
from fishing in a punt on the Thames at Rich- 
mond. Perhaps the most bracing and exciting 
variety of it may be found in September just before 
the sea-trout ascend to the fresh water, For days 
and even weeks beforehand they have been lying 
in salt-water pools on the sea-shore, leit by 
the tide at low water, waiting for a ‘spate’ of ruin 
to enable them to ascend the streams with safety. 
Some of these pools inside of the outlying island 
of Kirkibost are of great extent and depth; but 
owing to the transparency of the water, they are 
only to be fished with profit when ruffled by a 
strong wind, Under these conditions, when loch- 
fishing is impracticable owing to stormy weather, 
the sca-pools may be attempted with good results, 
The fish are of course fresh from the sea, or 
rather not yet out of it, and are in first-class 
condition and very game. Anything more exhi 
rating than this fishing on the windy shore, in 
the purple depths of an unfathomed pool, can 
hardly be conceived. 

A word as to the angler’s vutfit for these regions. 
It should include at least two roda, one of 
size with more than the usual complement of top 
joints The writer has invariably weed the fine 
hemp lines, A pair of wading trousers, &c., is 
essential. The most useful flies will be found in 
the smaller loch varietics, with the roughest dressing 
obtainable, and preferably silver tinselled for the 
smaller trout ; the larger sizes of drake, speckled 
teal, and dun wings, with scarlet, blue, and yellow 
bodies for the yellow trout, along with a selection 
of dragon-flies, grubs, and creepers. For the sea- 
trout sport in September, the most killing fly, 
without exception, will be found in the red- 
hackled spider dressed with scarlet and gold. 
Other flies may be used, including black one 
with silver, but the above is the fly par excellence, 
It has generally been found advisable on the sea- 
trout lochs of this island to fish with two or even 
three flics on the cast, instead of the customary 
single one. One hae Eran all flies used in 
this locality is noticeable, that the more bristling 
and hairy the dressing the more attractive the 
lure; and, as another generalisation, the hooks 
may be a shade smaller than those in common 
use eleewhere for the same size of fish. 









OUR FRENCH PROFESSOR 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


I xert Wimbourne Hall without bidding Emily 
farewcll, aa she was away ona visit, De Mo 

wished me ton voyage with apparent cordiality, 
and Dr Walters begged me to make use of any 
influence he had to further my career. So, the 
dream wis over; and sere tae lech 
only « bright agony haunting me for t of 
my life Fdid'not know that sbe cared for mé 
more than for others equally far from her path | 


Poe. cons 
ur 


bn 
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through the world, A look, a little sigh, a kind 
hand-grasp, may mean anything or nothing. One 
thing was now clear to me—tbat we should be 
henceforth strangers, our fates as uncommingled 
as though we had lived in long-divided epochs 
of time. Work must fill up my existence now; 
ambition, and not love, be my guiding-atar. 

On reaching home, I put away my violin out 
of sight, and I buried myself in the hardest 
problems of logic and mathematics. I would go 
in for the highest prises of academic fame, and 
let Dr Walters hear of me by brilliant reports 
of euccess in the newspapers. For about a 


| fortnight I acted up to my resolution with 


| aeons 


Spartan fortitude, and then there came a flood 
of eventa, which swept me into other and very 
different channels of activity. 

First was a letter from my friend the medical 
student at Paris, explaining the cause of his 
long delay in replying to my communication, 
he having been on a cruise to Alexandria on 
board a French gunboat, Since his return to 
Paris, he had been to the Prefecture of Police ; 
but had heard nothing, official reserve for- 
bidding any information. He interpreted this 
to mean that De Montgris was unknown to the 
guardians of public safety. As I had terminated 
all connection with Wimbourne Hall and its 
inmates, I waa rather glad that my inquiry had 
ended in nothing. 

Three daya efter the arrival of my friend's 
letter, a gentleman called upon me, who was 
plainly a Frenchman, though he spoke English 
almost as well as myself. He put o number of 
oblique questions to me respecting Dr Walters, the 
school, and its inmates. I anawered them ; and 
then very bluntly began to ask what was the pur- 
port of the interview. He looked at me keenly, as 
only a wary policeman can; then, with a hualf- 
smile, explained his errand. He had been sent 
from Paris to make inquiries respecting a certain 
M. De Montgrie, and was acting under instructions 

the Consul. 

The upshot was that I had a long interview 
with certain French and English official. The 
same evening I started for Wimbourne Hall 
‘with two companions. We spent the night at 
the village hotel ; and after breakfast next morn- 
ine T went alone to the Hall to make inquiries. 

family, I was told, had gone to a garden- 
pny a few miles away, and were not expected 
ome until late, 

Mra Elphinstone was fond of talking, and 
out a copious stream of domestic trifles 
e@ to my interrogatories, Miss White 
was not so well; but naturally, a young lady 
in her pogjtion must feel a little anxious, 

“What do you mcan, Mrs Elphinstone?’ I 
so eiiaes e 

ut know, it is a trying thing to 
to live with strange, heyerer a _ aay 
like them Not but she ought to be 
proud after all,’ 

‘Do explain, Mrs Elphinstone, I cried impa- 


tently. 
- Bhe rebuked me with a dignified wave of her 
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fat hand, for she liked to keep undermasters at 
their proper distance. Then, solemnly: ‘Miss 
White is going to be married, and be made a 
Markia,’ 

‘A what}? 

‘A Markis,’ she said again, with marked 


ar ore 

cWhiy, Monsieur De’ Montara, to be eure. H 
Y, Monsieur De Monigris, to be sure. He 

is a Markis too. ase 


Although I had a certain essurance that such 
would Be Elphinstone’s reply, it nevertheless 
8 me. . 


e good housekeeper believing me reduced 
to o fitting state of respectful attention, went 
on: ‘Ah! Miss Emily will be a grand lady 
soon, for Monsieur is going to get back all his 
estates, He told me so himeelf. What a real 
peutlemst he is! so polite, and so clever. If 

was Miss Emily I should dote on him; and 
he ought to be proud of her too. She isa good 
and kind young lady, and not without money 
of her own. If it had not been for her, Monsieur 
might have had to wait many a year for his 
property and rights.’ 

‘What has she done?’ I asked, struck by these 
latter remarks. 

‘A part of her fortune will help Monsieur 
to pay the lawyers that have been such rogues 
to the poor gentleman. At least, so I hear. Of 
course I don’t know everything’ 

‘Where is Monsieur De Montgris now?’ 

‘Why, at the garden-party with Miss Emily. 
Where else should he be?’ 

At this time a servant came in to say that a 
foreign man was at the door asking for M. De 
oe AF I thought it was one of my companions, 
and followed the servant, But I was in error. 
I found a isch shabby, disconcerted-lookin; 
man, who seemed to have gone through mu 
recent hardship. 

Mrs Elphinstone asked what he wanted; and 
in almost unintelligible English, he said he 
wanted M. De Montgris. Nothing else could be 
got out of him. At length I spoke to him in 
french, which startled him, and at first: increased. 
his reserve. Then he began to talk about the 
importance of his visit to De Montgris. In fact, 
he must see him, and at once. 

There was something so singular in the man’s 
looks and behaviour, that I did not hesitate to 
direct Mra Elphinstone to show him into a room 
and offer him some refreshment, os a friend of Da 
Montgris. He seemed ready to drop with exhaus- 
tion and anxiety. 

But the housekeeper had a prejudice against all 
shabbily dreased people, and refused to offer an 
hospitality unless I would sit in the room wit 
the man, He might be a dangerous impostor, and 
there were only a few women about the Hall. 

So I went with him into the still-room, where 
he was soon supplied with some cold meat and 
bread, He fell on the food like a wolf, age 
the meat with his ae In five minutes he 

e thing surprised me—he 
on, @ quite unusual thing for a 
indoors. It was a 








Tani ier 

‘Will not take off your hat?’ I said, 
annoyed ayhis radeness. 

He cast a quick uneasy at me, hesitated 
a moment ; then pulled his hair over his forehead, 


smoothing it with his hand, and finally placed his 
cap in his pocket. 

thought him an odd fellow; but as I wished to 
know something of the reason that had brought 
him to Wimbourne Hall, I put on the most 
pagans and drew - ieevelling i -_ from 
my pocke' mae a dose of brandy might 
lessen his reserve. It did. He was not lon; rin 
par ag it. Igave him a cigar, which he smoked 
wit 


extraordi: zest. Indeed, this ney 
ve him more pleasure than anything he 
fore received. e hard, distressed haggardness 


began to pass from his face, as he inhaled the 
a CCO bay woe raat it. a we isin 

tteri iliarly about the superiorit 
of Frm to England. All at once ths max 
stopped the current of patriotic admiration, sayin, 
with bitterness : ‘All Frenchmen are egoista—eac! 
for himeclf. There is no fidelity, no friendship 
amongst us’ He grew excited, and struck the 
table a savage blow, as though he were hitting an 
enemy. Then he turned hastily towards me, 
which made his cap fall out of his pocket. He 
picked it up. In stooping, the lank hair parted 
on his brow, and I saw that it was marked with 
a curious red patch, a sort of birth-stain. 

‘Is Monsieur De Montgris on egoist?’ I said 


with a cynical smile. 
The man jumped up as though I had insulted 
him. ‘Egoist! Look you, that De Montgris, 


as he is called, is selfishness incarnate. He has 
driven me mad with anxicty and misery. But I 
will be quita with him just now. I will starve 
no more alone.” Then recollecting himself, he 
sat down as suddenly os he had risen, and fixed 
his eyes moodily upon the floor. He refused to 
talk further, saying that he was worn out with 
faticue, and must sleep for a little while. The 
food end drink were beginning to have their usual 
effects upon an exhausted and hungered man. It 
was impossible to leave him in the house after m, 
departure, and yet 1 wanted him to remain until 
1 had communicated with those waiting for me 
at the village inn. I therefore took him to the 
stable, and bid him lie down in an empty stall, 

romising him that De Montgris should come to 
him as soon as he returned. 

An hour afterwards, one of my companions was 
coolly surveying the neering vagrant, who lay 
as still as a man under the influence of a powerful 


opiate. His lank, grisly hair had fallen aside, and 


exposed his forehead to the light. I ehall never 
a the sight of that brow, grotesquely dabbled 
with purple stains. 

“It is hes bret a French olice agent, 

uiet! i e stable-door. © ate more 
dik emer 

I never passed through such a feverish time 


as the hours which intervened between mid-day 
and dusk, when Dr Walters, Emily, and De 
Montgris returned. 

The Doctor came to the lib 
him with an ons from the : 
was surprised at the seriousness of my greeting. 

‘I am here on a painful and embarrassing 
errand, Doctor. It is 
Montgria’ 
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, where I awaited |} cosmopolitan 
ome Office, He | of 


; killed a taan at Homb 
cheating at 
as 8 








“What do you ir}? i 
nie Tae, Sh 
tability, and I to hear 
tg aid of him, eda he is ‘. oa dl 
‘He will have the fullest op ity to refute 
i ‘alters? inter. 


all that is alleged against him, Dr W: 
sory the official, stepping forward ; ‘but it is your 
ai to hear me first.’ 


0 are you, air?’ demanded the Doctor with 1} 


pomp anger. 
_ ‘One of Her Majesty's servants, My business 
is to arrest the person called De Montgris, alias 
Barbier,’ 

‘How dare you say such impertinence to met? 
cried the Doctor with incredulous disdain. ‘You 
are labouring under a most absurd mistake. 
Mr Bevan, turning to me, ‘your conduct is 
infamous !’ 

I would have made a sharp rejoinder ; but the 
official put me aside, saying : ‘Dr Walters, I must 
osk you to limit this interview to its proper 
purport. Here is my warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of this man.’ 

The Doctor read it, then flung it down with 
supreme contempt. ‘I must have better evidence 
than this before I it the hospitality of my 
house to be violated, even in the name of 
Queen. I have the amplest proofs of Monsieur 
De Montgris’ integrity and social position. He is 
@ nobleman, and will soon come into ion 
of one of the fincat properties in Normandy. 
You really are most absurdly deceived.’ 

‘T repeat, Dr Walters, that this so-called De 
Montgris is named Barbier, an escaped convict 
from Toulon, one of the most daring and able 
of the desperadoes of France’ 

The Doctor waved his hand iinpatently, and 
emiled at the official with lofty scorn. ‘I have 
what you cannot confute by all the accusations 
in the world, he said. ‘I have the title-deeds 
of Monsieur De Montgris’ estates locked up in 
that sofe ;’ pointing to a corner of the room. 

‘Will you allow me to see them?’ asked the 
official. 

The Doctor hastily opened the safe, and laid a 
bundle of parchments and papers upon the table, 
saying wit! 
will end the farce.’ 

For several minutes the official looked over 
the documents, then folded them into a neat 
packet and placed them in his brenst-pocket. 
This completes my case, Dr Walters. These 
perere were stolen by Barbier from the real 

onsieur De Montgris. 

It was a heavy blow. The Doctor sank under 
it. ‘Give me particulars of this terrible affuir,’ 
he said faintly. 

‘The man Barbier, replied my companion, 
taking a seat near the Doctor, ‘is the son of a 
repeats merchant at Rouen. He was educated 
i gland and at Strasaburg, being intended for 
commerce, That accounte for his knowledge of 
English and German. He was a wild youth, a 
reek lea young man; and after plundering 
disgracing hia father, fell into the society of the 
scoundrels that haunt the capitals 


Enropy He has been a professional gambler 
half-a-Mo on cities; and is believed to have 

who beat -him 
is he wandered about 
He has been a 
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cards. After 


circus rider and acrobat. 
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conjurer at fairs in Holland and ium, But 
his most daring exploita have been layed in 
forgery. It was for defrauding the of 
—_ seal a to Seley Roniaed two 
ears, he escaped with a man eau-rouge. 
They reached Africa, and dwelt with the ‘Arabs 
for some time. A year ago they came to England, 
and have given proof of undiminished rascality 
to many victims, Barbier met a certain Monsieur 
De Montgris in London, who was going to Beyrout. 
d himself off as an Arab meshene = 
partner to open out a new path o 
trade in Syria and Africa. He won the entire 
confidence of De Montgris, sent him off on a fool’s 
errand to Cairo, and then decamped with all he 
could lay his hands on. zy a torged letter he 
got ssion of these deeds from the notary 
employed by M. De Montgris, hoping to get a 
mortgage upon the property they represent. But 
suspicions were aroused, and he had to hide him- 
~ He has done so in your house; and in his 
guise of Professor has, I have no doubt, deceived 
you as completely as he has deceived scores of 
others.’ 

The poor old Doctor listened to the end like 
a child toa tale of fascinating horror. When all 
was told, he leaned his head upon his hands. But 
he was soon roused by the noise of hurrying foot- 
ot and a convulsive scream. Miss White 
rushed into the room, looked wildly at me and my 
compahion, then threw herself into her uncle's 
arms. She was followed by two village police- 
men, one holding Barbier with an iron grip, and 
the other the man whose sobriquet was Peau- 
Touge, The French policeman followed. 

I need not go into the details of the dénowement 
—how Barbier and his companion were returned 
to the French authorities, after a series of exami- 
nations before the English magistrates. Fortu- 
nately, Miss White’s small property was not injured 
by the crafty devices of Barbier. Dr Walters 
felt the shook so acutely, that for many months 
he was quite unable to attend to the duties of 
the school, At his earnest request, I resumed my 
old position ; and during his illness and absence, 
T acted as Vice-principal of Wimbourne Hall. 

Three years after the events recorded in this 
little story, I was inducted proprietor of the 
school, aud made the lifelong guardian of Emily. 





MISAPPLIED VIRTUES. 


SaxssrzareE tells us that ‘virtue itself turns 
vice, being miaapplied.’ From this text we would 
draw attention to the often-forgotten fact, that the 
best and most beautiful points of character may 
develop into monstrosities, if cultivated without 
pruning, or in the absence of counterbalancing 
qualities, A man cannot be too virtuous ; but there 
may be a want of proportion between the good 
qualities of his mind and heart. How few have 
well-balanced minds—how fow havo their feelings 
under proper control. What is a good temper 
but @ mixture of qualities in due proportion ? 
Where this due proportion is awanting, the temper 
and disposition become perverted and bad, Almost 
all vices are the exaggeration of virtues—‘ virtues 
misapplied.’ 


‘. san illustration of this principle, let us take 





that faculty by which we conceive and long after 
perfection, and see how even such a beautiful 
quality as Ideality may, if too exclusively culti- 
vated, drag down rather than elevate its possessor. 
This divine Ideality, more than anything else, 
distinguishes man’s nature from that of the brute. 
From it springs the dissatisfaction with present 
attainments, possessions, and performances, which 
induces us to strain after higher ones. To make 
us dissatisfied with the actual, and to spur us 
on continually after something for ever desir- 
able, yet for ever receding—this is the office of 
Ideality. But every faculty has its instinctive, 
wild growth, which, like the spontaneous produce 
of the earth, is crude and weedy. Revenge, says 
Bacon, is a sort of wild justice; obstinacy is 
untutored firmness, and so exactingness is un- 
trained Ideality; and a very great amount of 
misery, social and domestic, comes not of the 
faculty, but of its untrained exercise. The faculty 
which is ever conceiving, and desiring something 
better and more perfect, must be modified in 
its action by good sense, patience, and conscience, 
otherwise it induces a morbid, discontented spirit, 
which courses through the veins of individual and 
family life like a subtle poison. 

An exacting person is one who fusses, fumes, 
finds fault, and scolds, because everything is not 
perfect in an imperfect world, Much more happy 
and good is he whose conceptions and desire 
of excellence are equally strong, but in whom 
there is a greater amount of discriminating com- 
mon-sense. A sensible man does not make 
himself unhappy because he is unable to fly like 
a bird or swim like a fish, Common-sense teaches 
him that these accomplishments are so utterly 
unattainable, that they should not be desired, 

Most people can see what is faulty in them- 
selves and their surroundings; but while the 
dreamer frets and wears himself out over the 
unattainable, the happy, practical man is satis- 
fied with what can be attained. There was 
much wisdom in the answer given by the Prin- 
cipal of a large public institution, when com- 
plimented on his habitual cheerfulness amid a 
diversity of cares—‘I’ve made up my mind,’ he 
said, ‘to be satisfied, when things are done half 
as well as I would have them.’ 

Ideality often becomes an insidious mental 
and moral disease, acting all the more subtly 
from its alliance with what is noblest in us, 
Shall we not aspire to be perfect? Shall we 
be content with low standards in anything? To 
these inquiries there seems to be but one answer ; 
yet the individual driven forward in blind, unrea- 
soning aspiration, becomes wearied, bewildered, 
discontented, restleas, fretful, and miserable. And 
being miserable himself, he is almost certain to 
make others unhappy. This is the secret reason 
why many pure, good, conscientious persons are 
only a source of uneasiness to those with whom 
they come in contact. They are exacting, dis- 
contented, unhappy; and spread discontent and 
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unhappiness around them, . These are 
make no allowances either for them 
others, but are 
both, and for this reason, that the great virtue 
of being dissatisfied with imperfection has turned 
into a vice, being misapplied. 

Blind persistence in trifles, which is a deformed 
shoot from a very stock, will furnish one 
other illustration of the misapplication of virtue. 
Like many others, this fault is the overaction of 
a necessary and praiseworthy quality, Without 
firmness, all human plans would be unstable as 
water, A poor woman being asked how it was 
that her son, after going on steadily for a consider- 
able time, became at last changed in character, 
replied: ‘I suppose because he had not the 
gitt of continuance’ This perseverance of will, 
or ‘gift of continuance,’ is found in greater or less 
degree in every well-constituted nature, It is 
seen in the lower animals. The force by which 
a bulldog holds on to an antagonist, the peraist- 
ence with which a mule will set himself to resist 
blows and menaces, are pertinent examples of the 
animal phase of a Property which exists in human 
beings, and forms the foundation for that persever- 
ance which carries on all the great and noble 
enterprises of life. 

But there is a wild, uncultured growth of this 
faculty, the instinctive action of firmness uncon- 
trolled by reason or conscience, which does much 
mischief, and causes no inconsiderable amount 
of misery, Speaking of this fault, Mrs Beecher 
Stowe imagines the case of two young people in 
the midst of that happy bustle which attends the 
formation of a first home. Hero and Leander 
have written each other a letter every day for 
two years, beginning with ‘My dearest,’ and endin 
with ‘ Your own,’ &. ; they have sent each other 
flowers and rings and locks of hair; they have 
‘worn each other's portraits; they are convinced 
that never was there such sympathy of souls, such 
coincidence of opinion, such a reasonable founda- 
tion for mutual esteem. They do sincerely respect 
and love each other ; nevertheless, the first year of 
their married life will be a continued battle about 
trifles, if both of them are set on having their way 
at all times, For example, this morning, Hero 
and Leander are presiding at the arrangement of 
the furniture which has just been sent to their 
pretty cottage. ‘ 

‘Put the piano in the bow-window,’ says the 
lady. 

‘Xo; not in the bow-window,’ says the gentle- 
man. 

‘Why, my dear, of course it must 
bow-window. How awkward it would 
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‘Well, I don’t think you ought to insist on 
au arrangement that really is disagreeable . to 





ually angry and resentful towards | me. 


And now Hero's cheeks flush, and the spirit . 
burns within. But we need not quote all her 
foolish sayings, or those of Leander, a8 round end | 
round they go, stating and restating their argu- 
ments, both getting more and more nervous and 
combative, as the animal instinct of eelf-will grows | 
stronger and atronger. 


Alas ! how light a canse may move 
Dissension between hearts that love, 


when the noble quality of firmness is in this way 


miseppli is 
e might mention innumerable instances of 
the misapplication of virtues. There cannot be 
a higher quality than Conecientiousness, yet even 
this may degenerate into censoriousness or hope- 
less self-condemnation. It was the constant 
prayer of the great and good Bishop Butler that 
e might be aaved from what he called ‘acrupu- 
losity.’ Veneration may become bigotry ; and if a 
man be blindly reverential, he will probably sink 
to degrading superstition. Where there is a 
deficiency in Combativeneas, there is little en 
and force of character; but the excess of this 
uality makes a person fault-finding and conten- 
thous, 
In two wa od qualities become wa 
from their ery parpoes: Our feoitteer o 
‘like sweet bells jangled out of tune, when 
any one faculty is allowed to make its voice 
heard above that of the rest; or when, not being 
too loud itself, a discord is created, because the 
opposite faculty, that should harmonise it, has 
been silenced. Every faculty may become diseased. 
Insanity ia more or less partial. Firmness re- 
aires to be kept in check by Bencvolence, 
Self-esteem gives dignity and independence to 
the character, but it must be harmonised By 
Humility. Cautiousness and Prudence, if allowed 
to become morbid, may almost unfit a man for 
action. 
If, then, we are endeavouring to cultivate our- 
selves and others, we must see that no one 
faculty, however good in itself, is developed un- 
duly, or without equal care being bestowed on the 
growth of a counterbalancing faculty. That only 
is a true system of education which aims at the 
development, not of some, but of all the powers of 
man. Ina well-balanced pair of scales, a feather 
on one side is found to turn the ecale just as 
really as if a ton had been put into it. In the 


0 in the | same way, if a man be deficient in one elemen 
Took any-|a fair development of the opposite quality wi 


where else! I have always seen pianos in bow- | show an excess. Some men are exceedingly good ; 


windows,’ 


‘ ld not think of spoiling that | the 
eifal Caper. window, by They are like lemonade with the lemon left out, 


beautiful prospect from the bow-window, 


but being deficient in force and energy of character, 
uce upon society very little influence. 


blocking it up with a piano, The proper place altogether too sweet and insipid. Some, again 


in juet here in the corner of the room.’ 


ave a predominance of animal propensity, a 


‘My dear, it would look dreadful there; and | their tendensy of character is toward animal indul- 


epoil the 


appearance of the room.’ 
‘Well, 3 


ior my part, 


filled up 
place that would be to sit in!’ 


‘Just as if we couldn’t sit there behind the | them as the 


iano, if we wanted to! I insist upon it, it ought 
Pietead in the bow-window: ais 





my love, I think the | fntelligence to 


appearance of the room would be spoiled if you | unbalanced by 
Med the bow-window, Think what a lovely | If they had enough of 


to regret 
| dissipation end folly, 


Others have moral power, with too little 
nie Others - wares and 

inance of social feeling. 
a Pomething elee a se 

thies, while le wou. 

rE fellows in the world, they weuld 
in their behalf a course of 
Thus it is that even the 


nces 


their social 


not be obliged 
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most admired virtues become vicious, unless they 
ate di in their exercise by that ‘sweet. reason- 
ableness’ which ‘turns to scorn the falsehood of 
extremes,’ 





SUDDEN WHITE HAIR 


Wirm so many professors of the art of rejuvena- 
tion proclaiming their readiness to turn old faces 
into new ones, smooth out wrinkles, obliterate 
crow’s-feet, and restore the hair to its original 
abundance and colour, the putting of young heads 
upon old shoulders should be easy enough ; but the 
proverbial impossibility of putting old heads upon 
young shoulders still seeme to hold, although the 
feat has sometimes been accomplished by Nature 
herself. Sorrow, not Time, ted the bright 
tresses of Mary Stuart and Marie-Antoinette; and 
theirs were not the only queenly heads that have 
been prematurely whitened by care and anxiety. 
While Hanover was waging an unequal contest 
with Prussia, a lady in attendance upon the con- 
eort of the brave blind king, wrote thus of her 
royal mistress: ‘In the Jast two months, her hair 
has grown quite gray, I may say white, Four 
months since, one could scarcely discern gray 
hair ; now I can hardly see a dark one,’ 

A. similar change has often taken place in the 
course of a single night. One of the witnesses 
in the Tichborne case deposed that the night 
after hearing of his father’s death, he dreamed 
he saw him killed before his eyes, and found 
on awaking that his hair had turned quite white. 
An old man with snow-white hair said to Dr 
Moreau: ‘My hair was as white as you see it 
now, long before I had grown old. Grief and 
despair at the loss of a tenderly-loved wife 
whitened my locks in a single night when I 


was not thirty years of age. Judge, then, of 


the force of my ceufferings.” His white hairs 
brought no such recompense with them, os 
happened in the instance of the gay gallant 
who had the hardihood to hold a love-tryst 
in the palace grounds of the king of Spain. 
Betrayed by the pigs of an unsympathetic 
hound, the telling of the old, old story was 
interrupted by the appearance of the king’s guard. 
The scared damsel was allowed to depart un- 
challenged ; but her lover was held captive, to 


| answer his offence. Love-making under the 


pablisty 


shadow of the royal palace was a capital crime ; 
and so overwhelmed with horror at the idea of 
losing his head for following the promptings of 
hia heart was the rash wooer, that before the sun 
rose, his hair had turned quite gray. This being 
told ine Ferdinand, he pardoned the offender, 
thinking he was sufficiently punished. 

‘When the Emperor Leopold was about to make 
“his entry into Vienna, the old sexton of 
St gia Cathedral was much troubled in his 
mind. Upon such occasions it had been his 
a Ho) take his Est on ee ee of the 

wer wave a fing as the imperiat pageant 
pened bys but he felt that age had so weakened 

is nerve that he dared not ogain attempt the 
perilous ea, After thinking ‘the matter 
over, he came to the conclusion that he must find 
; and knowing his pretty daughter 
of stalwart suitors, the old fellow 
that the man who could take 
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he pee successfully should be his son-in-law. 
avcepted ‘by Ge _ lea a 
acce Gabriel Petersheim, his special aver- 
sion, and the special favourite of the girl, who 
saw not with her father’s eyes. On the appointed 
day, Vienna opened ite gates to the new-made 
Emperor; but it was evening, or near upon 
evening, when the young fag bearer welcomed 
the procession from St Joseph’s Tower. His 
task performed, Gabriel would have descended 
from the airy height, but found his way barred. 
Two wretches done the treacherous sexton’s 
bidding, and closed the trap-door of the upper 
stairway, leaving the brave youth to choose 
between precipitating himself on the pavement 
below, or clinging the cold night through to the 
slender spire, with but ten inches of foothold. 
He chose possible life to certain death ; but when 
rescue came with the morning, his eyes were 
sunken and dim, his cheeks yellow and wrinkled, 
his curly locks as white as snow. Gabriel 
Petershetm had won his bride at a fearful 
cost, 

Believing a fortune might be easily won in 
the oil-country, a young Bostonian went there 
to enrich himeelf. One stormy night, o glare 
in the sky told him that an oil-tank was on fire a 
few miles off; and knowing that after a time, the 
oil would boil up and flow over the side of the 
tank, he made for a hill to witness the spectacle. 
‘She’s coming!’ & man shouted. There wos a 
rumbling sound, and then the burning oil shot 
up from the tank, boiled over ita sides, and floated 
down the creek, destroying everything in its way, 
and setting fire to a second tank. Curiosity 
getting the better of discretion, he ran to the 
ground in the rear of the tanks, to get a better 
view, and in trying to avoid a pool of burning 
oil, fell into a mudhole, and stuck fast therein, 
Struggling till he could struggle no longer, he 
lay back exhausted, watching the billows of smoke 
surging upwards and floating away into space. 
Suddenly his ears were startled by the sound of 
cannon-firing ; a column of flame and smoke shot 
up from one of the tanks, and he was stricken 

ost senseless with the knowledge that the 
_pigetine men’ were cannonading the first tank, 
to draw off the oil, and so prevent another over- 
flow. He tried to shout, but the words would not 
come, A little stream of burning oil ran slowly 
but surely towards him. He watched it creeping 
on until it was almost upon him; then in a 
moment all was dark. en he came back to 
consciousness, he found himself in his own room, 
surrounded by ‘the boys,” who had seen him just 
in time to save him. It was 4 weary while before 
he was himself again, and then he was inclined 
to doubt if he was himself, for his once dark hair 
waa perfectly white. * 

Instances have not been wanting of the hair 
pene cepetved of its colour in a few minutes, 
The home-coming of the king of Naples after the 
Congress of Lay was celebrated with much 
public rejoicing. To do the occasion honour, the 
manager of the San Carlo Theatre produced a 


d mythological pageant, in which an after- 
wards well-known opera singer made his debut 
in the character of Jupiter. The thunder 


stage- 
rolled, the stege-lightning flashed, as the Olym- 
agg Remo Saeed on oa dlond-rupporied 
throne, Suddenly, screams of horror rang gt 





the house; the queen fainted, and all was wu 
roar and eoaabeemation; until the voice of the 
king was heard above the din, ig ig any 
serson ah” Bomoting tad 'poan. wetre Wil 

gone wi 
the machinery before the clouds had descended 
ten feet, and Jupiter had fallen through. For 
tunately, a strong iron wire or rope caught his 
cloak, and uncoiling with his weight, les him 
down by degrees. But a workman falling with 
him. was impaled upon a etrong iron spike 
supporting the scenery. In ten minutes or so 
they reached the ground, the workman dead, the 
singer dazed, but able to thank heaven on his 
knees for his escape; end then the awe-stricken 
people saw that the black-haired deity had become 
transformed into a white-haired mortal, whose 
youthful features formed a strange contrast to 
their venerable-looking crown. 

Staff-surgeon Parry, while serving in India 
during the Mutiny, saw a sight. Among 
the prisoners taken in a skirmish at Chamda was 
a sepoy of the Be army. He was brought 
before the authorities, and put to the question. 
Fully alive to his ition, the Bengalee stood 
almost stupefied with fear, trembling greatly, 
with horror and despair plainly depicted on his 
countenance. While the examination was pro- 
ceeding, the bystanders were startled by the 
sergeant in charge of the i prissast exclaiming : 
‘He is turning gray! 1 eyes were turn 
on the unfortunate man, watching with wonder- 
ing interest the change comi peal his splendid 
glossy jet-black locks. In an hour they 
were of a uniform grayish hue. 

Some years ago, a young lady who was anxiously 
awaiting the ahd of her husband-elect, received 
a letter conveying the sad tidings of his shipwreck 
and death. She instantly fell to the ground 
insensible, and so remained for five hours. On 
the following morning, her sister saw that her 
hair, which been previously of a rich brown 
colour, had become as white as a cambric hand- 
kerchief, her eyebrows and eyelashes retainin, 
their natural colour, After a while the whitene: 
hair fell off, and was succeeded by a new growth 
of gray. This case coming under the observation 
of Dr Erasmus Wileon, shattered his unbelief 
in the possibility of the sudden conversion of 
the hair from a dark colour to snow-white. 
No man knows more about the hair than Dr 
Wilson ; but he is at a loss to explain the pheno- 
menon quite to his own satisfaction. ‘If,’ saya 

Sit established that the hair is suscep- 
tible of permeation by fluids derived from the 
blood—a transmission of fluids from the blood- 
vessels of the skin into the substance of the hair 
really occurs, the quantity and nature being 
modified by the peculiarity of constitution or 
state of health of the individual—it follows that 


auch fluids, being altered in their chemical quali- | ‘ 
i j Although her brown, face was puckered into as 


ties, may the power of impressing new 
conditions on the structure into which they enter. 
Thus, if they contain an excess of salts of lime, 
they may deposit salta of lime in the tissue of 
the hair, and so produce a change in ite appear- 
gray. Then he tells us: ‘The 

henomena may be the result of electrical action ; 
i may be the consequence of a chemical alteration 
wrought in the very blood itself, or it may be a 
conversion for which the tissae of the is 


chiefly ible.’ ‘may-bes* from. |! 
such an authority por that the mystery of the 
sudden whitening of the hair is-yet unsolved. Ht 
is likely to remain unsolved, since the Docton— 
ae eraige an iprait of his brethren—owns 
@ mn es of vital chemistry are 
=e to raed baal 
@ whitening of the hair wrought by mental 
disturbance is sometimes only of a eertiel nature, 
Vexation of spirit gave Henry of Navarre a party- 
coloured moustache. An old writer tells of an 
Trish captain going to deliver himself up to Lord 
Broghill, the commander of the Enylish forces, 
who, being met on his way by a party of i 
soldiers, was made prisoner, and was so a: 
sive of being put to death before Lord hill 
could interfere in his behalf, that the anxiety of 
his mind turned some of his locks quite whi 
while the others remained of their origi 
reddish hue. Perhaps the curious change was 
leas annoying to ita victim than that which befell 
an American girl, whose first intimation of her 
lover’s falsity was the reading an account of his 


lage in a HEWaPADES: After o night’s brood- 
ing over the traitor’s perfidy, her looking-gless 
showed her that one side o i 


So many 


her head was still 
adorned with tresses of golden brown; but the 
other, alas! was decked with locks more befitting 
a grandam than a maiden still in her teena; 
though even this waa not so bad as was the case 


ed }of a French girl, who, frightened by the floor 


of her room giving way beneath her, shed her 
hair so quickly that in three days’ time she was 
—to use the expressive comparison of a chronicler 
of the event—‘as bald as a bell-handle.’ 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 
A VILLAGE SKETOH, 


‘Nerensour Frosr’ was the oldest inhabitant of 
Wenlow. There was no doubt about it, The parish 
register attested the fact, and the whole village 
recognised its truth, and respected her accord- 
ingly. A woman who was capablo of attaining 
the patriarchal age of ninety-cight, had displayed 
energy and powers of endurance worthy of the 
veneration of the neighbourhood. She was petted | 
by the paraon and his wife ; triumphantly quoted |; 
by the doctor as an incontestable proof of the 
salubrity of the locality and the prevailing lon- 
gevity of ita inhabitants; proudly exhibited to 
admiring visitors as one of the curiosities of the 
place; and much cherished by her relatives, as a 
valuable help from e pecuniary point of view, 
besides conferring distinction upon the family. 
Many a shilling and half-crown were dropped 
into her withered palm, as a token of admiration 
of her brave defiance of ‘the King of Terrors.’ 


many wrinkles as a withered spple, her small, 
dark eyes had s shrewd twinkle ; and her little, 
bent form hud not utterly lost all trace of the 
sturdy vigour which had helped her through #0 
many years of toil and privation, Her memory, 
too, still served, to recali many quaint, old-world 
histories, and a few forgotten scandals 
concerning folks who had long since ‘gone over te 
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the majority’ in the quiet churchyard. Alto- 
gether, she was, as her fellow-villagers said, ‘a 
wonder.” She led a life of luxurious ease, in a 
deere ear lh peg rar in the warmest 
corner of the fireside of her eldest grandson ; 
made much of by her numerous descendants, 
am whom she was familiarly known as ‘ the 
owd crittur, to distinguish her from another 
gtandmother who had only attained the trifling 
age of seventy-seven. 

Although there was a fair sprinkling of old 
people in Wenlow and the adjacent villages, 

ere were but two or three tottering on the 
verge of ninety, and none beyond that; there- 
fore, to ‘Neighbour Frost’ belonged the proud 
Privilege of having passed all in the race with 

ime, and nearly wrested a century from his 
niggard! . Ib was @ grand pre-eminence, 
and much gloried in by the ancient dame herself. 
It was her epécialité, the crown which no one 
could take away from her. In aad of age 
she was ansivalied in the neighbourhood. Her 
name might be handed down to posterity, and 
obtain honourable mention with Methuselah and 
Old Parr, or with the evergreen Countess of 
Desmond. 

Suddenly, however, this blissful dream was 
rudely and cruelly disturbed. A great-grandson 
rushed home from school one morning with the 
appalling news that a ‘very owd woman, owder 

an Grannie, wor just come to Wenlow.— You can 
see hdr, Grannie, if you look out, She’s Master 
Simpson’s mother; and they’re a-lifting of her 
out o’ the cart agin his house. They say she’s 
close on a hundenl 

What!’ shricked poor old Mrs Frost; ‘John 
Simpson’s mother come here! I thowt she'd 
been dead years agone. What did they bring the 
owd crone here for? I niver liked her,’ 

‘Well,’ observed the boy’s mother, who had just 
come in from a gossip, ‘she’s been living with a 
daughter who’s just dead ; and as she was born 
here, Simpson’s people thowt the owd gal might 
aa well end her days here.’ 

SAnd a rare article she looks!’ disdainfully 
snorted old Mrs inal who had been watching 
her rival's laborious descent from the cart to 
the ground. 

Dame Simpson certainly was not in such good 
preservation as our venerable friend. She looked 
painfully old, ‘with the fardel of her years over- 
prest, withered and fleshless—a mere little bundle 
of bones ; with lack-lustre eyes, which seemed to 
look dimly at you through the haze of vanished 
years; and with a feeble, Piping voice, that 
seemed to have been long ago left behind also. 
However, she was old, very old, and a genuine 
production of the parish. 

On looking into its records, it was discovered 
that she was just a year older than ‘Neighbour 
Frost’ Ha left her native place early in life, 
her existence had been forgotten by all but her 
immediate relatives ; but now every one seemed 
anxious to make amends for previous negligence ; 
and many a mortification did the Frost family 
endure in seeing the fickle public lavishing its 
attention upon the new-comer as the greatest 
curiosity. @ presents of tea, eggs, dainty little 
puddings, or ‘a few broth,’ which used to be old 

Frost’s peculiar perquisites, and the visits 
from ‘the gentry,’ were now divided with the 
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interloper. ‘Worst of all,’ said Mrs Frost, ‘Miss 
Alice, the ’s daughter, went and drawed a 
pictur of the poor, toothless, owd crittur; and 
the pon he went to talk to her; but she wor 
wholly wajled, and could only tell him she wor 
tired out, and longed to be laid fo rest; and then 
Nursa Simpson says in her carnying, fawnin; 
ways “Tis only the beautiful soup and wine an 
sich as you kindly send, sir, as Kee her from 
sinkin’ ; but I trust we shan’t lose the pore old 
dear yet; she seems to bring a blessing on the 
house. She’s a gracious eoul !”’ 

‘A pretty penny she and John are making just 
now, I warrant,’ was the indignant comment of 
Mrs Frost’s grand-daughter. 

This sad state of heart-burning and rivalry did 
not lest long, however ; for, four months after her 
arrival, the poor, harmless cause of it retired from 
the contest, glad to leave this bustling world, 

from that time forth, ‘Neighbour Frost's’ face 
wore an expression of unruliied serenity. Her 
prestige was restored ; and when, some two years 

ter, she was lying at the point of death, and her 
irrepressible grandson burst into the room with 
the intelligence that ‘people had made up their 
minds when Grannie died, to have a grand 
ae and put up a stone to her in the church- 
yar ; her cup of joy was full—‘Tell ’em,’ she 
eebly faltered, ‘to put on the stone, I wor over a 
hunderd, and the owdest in the parish, living 
or dead. Sally Simpson wor only ninety-nine. 
With this ‘Nunc Dimittis’ she quietly closed her 
eyes, Her warfare was accomplished, her life 
‘rounded and complete.’ 


Although the day be never so long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong. 


A THOUGHT IN SUMMER. 


Tr was a day in June; my heart, perplexed 

With doubt and question, sick with hope deferred, 
Hardened by presa of common cares, and vexed 
In toil of living—felt its pulses stirred 

By throbbings of another, purer life— 

Forgot its doubting, turned away from care, 

Left for a while its weariness and strife, 

To drink the sweetness of the Summer air, 

To wait, and look, and listen. South winds blew 
With touches light as mother-kisses laid 

On sleeping infant brows. Two ewallows flew 
Swiftly on quivering winga athwart the glade, 
Like flakes of snow in sunlight. Through the blue, 
A fleecy cloudict wandered ; in its shade 

A tremulous skylark hang. On every side 
Gleamed leafy hedgerows, starred with Summer flowera, 
And snowy hawthorn. In the distance, died 

The cuckoo's faltering note. From nearer bowers, 
Floated the soft, incegsant, pleading cry 

Of shy wood-pigeons, For all living things 

Thrilled with a glad awakening life—and I 

Felt in my heart the earnest of all Springs 

And Summers yet to come, which neither pain, 

Age, nor decay can touch—the living germ 

Of life immortal. So my heart again 

Gathered new courage, and with purpose firm, 

Turned to its present living, strong to wait, 

Fearless of wintry days and changing clime, 

Ready to pass from winter through the gate 

Of Death into the endless Summer-time. 
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ON HAVING A HOBBY. 


Ir is matter of common observation that hobbies 
and their authors obtain but scant justice from 
the world ot large. There are few persons 
who have not heard the pet projects of others 
mercilessly reviewed, and summarily condemned. 
The hobby-maker and the hobby-minder have 
come to be regarded as illustrative of a type 
of mental weakness out of which no good 
thing can be expected to come. Social history, 
however, is full of examples proving that 
many of the inventions which have revolu- 
tionised the world must have had their begin- 
nings in studies that agree in every respect 
with the prevailing idea of a hobby. The whole 
history of invention is, in its earlier epochs, 
a record of hobbies, often frustrated, generally 
condemned, but afterwards bearing fruit in the 
shape of benefits and inventions which have 
made the modern world the wondrous age that 
it is. 

It may thus be sdmitted that the repression of 
hobbies is often fraught with discouragement to 
a possible inventor, and may cause irretriey- 
ably the loss of many a useful art or pro- 
cess, There are, it is true, many absolute 
dreamers whose hobbies appear from their very 
nature to have no chance of realisation in any 
shape. We now look with lawful suspicion upon 
any attempt to make a pet project of ‘ perpetual 
motion ;’ and we do not hesitate to say even a 
harsh thing regarding the man who contends 
that the earth is a flat plain, in face of the school- 
boy’s demonstration that the masts of an approach- 
ing vessel appear above the horizon before the 
hull. Such ideas are good examples of the hobby 
pure and simple, from the prosecution of which 
no good can be expected, and the study of which 
can be of no practical benefit to mankind, whose 
judgments, based on ascertained facts of science, 
‘are entitled to respect and belief. But the mis- 
take commonly made consists in judging the 
merits of all subjects of special study by the 


demerits of 2 few hobbies; and against this | 
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fallacy it is important that we should be on 
our guard, 

There exist, however, another class of self- 
imposed studies, often pursued with avidity and 
care, but which meet with scant sympathy from 
the great bulk of even thoughtful and educated 
persons. Woe refer to hobbies connected with 
the abstract sciences, and with branches of 
study undertaken voluntarily and for no pur- 
pose of gain, but from what appears to be 
an infinitely higher motive—-that of the social 
improvement of mankind, or of personal culture 
and higher education, Let us illustrate this 
class of typical ‘hobbies’ by a few examples, 
The employment of women in trades and pro- 
fessions hitherto closed to the sex, was deemed 
the hobby of a few energetic persons not so very 
long ago, even by those who might be sup- 
posed to have sympathised with the extension of 
the sphere of labour open to women, and with 
the increase of opportunities whereby the great 
army of working-women might carn their bread. 
Apart altogether from the vexed question of what 
higher professions are fitted for women, there 
remained the plain fact that many avenues existed 
wherein women might find profitable employment 
for their time, talents, and education. Yet, for 
long, the ‘employment-of-women’ question re- 
mained in the light of a veritable hobby. As 
such it was regarded by the outside public, 
and as such it met at first with but little 
sympathy from those who were best able to 
forward its interests. Now, however, opinion 
on this subject has completely changed. The 
hobby of a few earnest men and women has 
become part and parcel of our social order. 
Women now find employment in the most varied 
ways and fashions, and are enabled to earn @ 
livelihood in positions of trust from which bat 
a fow years ago they were mercilessly debarred, 
The electric telegraph and postal services absorb 
a vast unt of female labour; the printing 
trade sinillar’y employs females to a large extent ; 
and these excellent examples but serve to indicate 
other results which thc pursuit of a hobby-—in 
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this case, @ convertible term for a great philan- 
thropic movement—has achieved, 

Men and women with hobbies will thus, as 
a rule, be found to represent the vanguard of 
social movements of a highly important kind. 
The hobby of the temperance reformer seems 
to be more than justified by the amount of 
misery and crime proved to spring from in- 
temperate habits; and notwithstanding the 
occasional absurdities of speech and argument 
into which a man’s earnestness may carry him 
in this and in other social movements, no one 
will refuse to credit these reformers with a 
genuine love for their fellows, and with a strong 
desire to raise and elevate the social fabric of 
which they themselves form a part. How many 
delightful leisure hours are secured when music 
becomes the hobby of high and low alike; 
and how many sources of temptation would be 
avoided, especially by the working-classes, were 
snch hobbies as gardening, flower-culture, music, 
and allied tastes more frequently cultivated. 
True, many of the movements of our day are of 
a very ephemeral kind. Some perish by reason 
of their extreme wildness; others, from the 
thinly disguised selfishness which appears to 
animate their whole procedure. But the lessons 
of the past teach us plainly that to be chari- 
table in the matter of judging the pet schemes 
of others is a bounden duty; whilet the history 
of hobbies may also show us that mankind has 
often unconsciously endeavoured to repress the 
honest determination of thinking minds to 
benefit their race. 

Of all hobbies which even in the present 
day meet with little sympathy from society 
at large, perhaps the ‘hobby acientific’ is the 
most notable. And yet on grounds not far to 
seek or difficult to find, such hobbies may be 
justified in a fashion and by arguments of a very 
convincing kind. A person from sheer love of 


nature, and impelled by tastes, of the origin of 


which he himself may perchance be unable to 
give any clear account, begins to cultivate some 
branch of science. At the root of his studies 
there is no desire to make gain by his pursuits. 
He employs his leisure time in the study, it 
may be, of chemistry, or in that of plants or 
animals ; or hammer in hand, and bag on back, 
he explores the quarries, and returns laden with 
the records of the life of past worlds, which 
| in the shape of ‘fossils’ he has gathered from 
the rocks. The mechanic, vasculum on back, 
atarta on a Saturday afternoon on a botanical 
excursion, and spends his time in collecting 
and ing plants; in this way forming a 
catalogue of the flora of his district, and aiding 
in a most important fashion the endeavours of 
the man of science to obtain a complete record 
of the plant-life of the country. Another spends 
his leisure by the seaside, and works ont the 
marine botany: or zoology of his district. And 
@ third, it may be, is an enthusiastic entomo- 
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logist, who, despite the sarcasm of his fellows 
respecting the ignoble pursuit of ‘bugs’ and 
‘beetles, contrives to construct a catalogue of 
the insect-life of his shire, and to gain mean- 
while no small insight into the works and 
ways of animated Nature. Of the beginnings of 
such studies the hobby-rider may, as we have 
remarked, be wholly ignorant. A science lesson 
at school may have struck the keynote of a 
longing desire to penetrate Nature’s secrets, and 
to learn the story which, to the earnest mind, 
Nature is ever prepared to tell. Or a chance 
attendance at a lecture may have given an im- 
petus to feelings already kindled in favour of 
a science-study as a profitable way of spending 
an idle hour. Thus day by day and year by 
year, the patient observer of Nature finds ever- 
increasing delight in his study of the world 
around him. To him Nature is like an illus- 
trated book, the pictures and language of which 
he has, in part at least, learned to understand, 
and which affords him new delights at each fresh 
perusal, 

Common experience shows that it is for 
studies and hobbies of such a nature that the 
stupid world has least sympathy. There are few 
persons who at some period or other have not 
heard comments unfavourable and sarcastic _— 
upon the student of Nature, who, finding delight 
and joy in the observation of the world of life 
around him, plods patiently onwards—his toil 
apparently meaningless, and his labours a myste 
to his fellows. t is the reflection of suc! 
popuse criticiam Aric the science-studies of the 
ew, that is inimitably rendered in the Ingoldsby 
Legends, where the student of Nature is described 
as 


Still poking his nose into this thing or that, 

At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat, 

Or great ugly things, all legs and wings, 

With nasty long tails armed with nasty long stings. 


Whilst o still more succinct pescraeHon, from 
the popular side, of the untoward tastes of 
scientific persons, is contained in the lines : 


He would pore by the hour o’er a weed or a flower, 

Or the slugs that come crawling out after a shower ; 

Black beetles, and bumble-bees—blue-bottle flies, 

And moths were of no small account in his cyes; 

An ‘industrious flea’ he’d by no means despise ; 

Bla? ~ ‘old daddy-long-legs,’ whose long legs and 
thig! 

Passed the common in shape, or in colour, or size, 


He was wont to consider an absolute prize, 


Such a description of the habita of the student 
of Nature in one aspect, may be taken as a typical 
imitation of the verdict too frequently passed 
upon science-studies, There is no use, motive, 
or pleasure discernible to the popular eye in the 
‘weeds’ of the botanist, or the slimy treasures 
which the zoologist gathers on the sea-beach, 
These thi constitute hobbies with which 
nobody should have any sympathy, and for which 
it is surprising, according to the popular fiat, 
that anybody should have a taste. But unfor- 
tunately for the value of such arguments, the 
popular mind is hardly in the position to ai 
of the worth and pleasure of such studies. 
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the best, such opinions are those of a 
bias which, entirely unacquainted with the 
pleasures and mental profit such studies afford, 
is incompetent to pronounce a just verdict upon 
the matter in question. A wise writer, ing 
of the scant sympathy which the mental hobbies 
of men and women meet with from the outer 
world, says: ‘Whatever you study, some one 
will consider that particular study a foolish waste 
of time. And again he asks: ‘What, when it 
is not your trade, can be the good of dissecting 
animals or plants? To all questionings of this 
kind, there is but one reply. Ve work for culture. 
We work to enlarge the intelligence, and to 
make it a better and more effective instrument. 
This is our main purpose; but, concludes this 
author, ‘it may be added that even for our 
special labours, it is always difficult to say before- 
hand exactly what will turn out in the end to 


be most useful.’ 

In the foregoing words is contained the full 
answer to the popular quibbles respecting the hob- 
bies of science-study in which we may indulge. 
We seek « culture which some favourite study 
alone can give. We wish to find an intellectual 
prop on which we may lean when our days of 
weariness come, and when the idle time with 
its ennui and air of do-nothing-ness approaches. 
But the utility of such studies is not unrepre- 
sented in the argument. Such hobbies increase 
our powers of observation, and train our percep- 
tions to note, to weigh and balance probabilities ; 
in a word, they serve as a direct means of 
maind-training in right methods of thought. The 
botanist’s observation of a flower, for instance, 
in its exactness and precision, instils habits of 
a like kind which cannot fail to exert some 
influence on the business habits of everyday life. 
And thus the pursuit of a hobby may mean an 
absolute gain to the common business of existence. 
To cite but two well-known names from the 
workers in science who pursue their hobbies 
with benefit to themselves and to the world at 
large—Mr De la Rue is none the worse a busi- 
ness man because of his discoveries in astronomy, 
and Sir John Lubbock is at once a naturalist, 
a banker, and a member of parliament. Be- 
sides, it should be noted that in such hobbies 
the beginnings of great discoveries often lie 
hidden; and there are none amongst us who 
may value lightly the addition of knowledge to 
man’s estate. 

Not the least important uses of such hobbies 
that remain to be noted, are their effect of teach- 
ing us to enjoy life more fully, and the aid 
they give us in reaching those higher ideale which 
every consideration of life’s value prompts us to 
attain. How much of the beauty and fairness 
of the world must we lose if outward Nature is 
simply a blank, and if we know nothing of the 
conatitution of the universe around us. The 
feeling of delight in what is fair and bright is 
intensified a thousand-fold, when we begin to 
poco pa ie: fotienals of Nature, ae when 
every flower and insect stous ina 
of which we know pecshing, To high’ and 
low alike, the pursuit of such hobbies must serve 
as a powerful means for encouraging aspirations 
after nobler desires and higher and purer plea- 
sures, med effort: to understand the why and 
wherefore of Nature is in reality but an expres- 
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sion of the desire to seek and find a higher ideal. 
Hobbies form in reality the inning to. many 
of; a new intellectual life; and the cultivation. 
of such tastes is not a matter which should escape ° 
the notice of the educationist, who, in his contaeé |{ 
with the young, and by encouraging a taste te 
observe, may lay the foundations of future studies 
which will assuredly tend to ennoble and to 
perfect life, 

Speaking of the training of the young in 
what many persons would be apt to consider 
hobbies and nothing more, a writer in Nature 
(1870) aptly says: ‘Few have yet realised the 
enormous gain that will accrue to society from 
the scientific education of our women. If, as we 
are constantly being told, the “sphere of woman” 
is at home, what duty can more clearly 
incumbent upon us than that of giving her the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the laws 
which ought to guide her in the rule of her house? 
Every woman on whom the ement of a 
household devolves may profit by such knowledge, 
If the laws of health were better known, how 
much illness and sorrow might be averted! What 
insight would a knowledge of chemistry afford 
into the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of 
different articles of food! What zest would be 
given to a country walk with the children, or a 
month by the seaside, if the mother were able 
to teach the little ones intelligently to observe 
and revere the laws of Nature! Above all, 
what untold sufferings, what wasted lives, are 
the penalty we have paid for the prudish ignor- 
ance of the physiology of their bodily frame in 
which we have kept our daughters. ese con- 
siderations have had far too little place with us 
at present. We trust that a new era is dawning 
upon us.’ 

Thus the despised pet schemes and studies 
of the few may be justified in their beneficial 
effects upon the many; and thus also may we 
learn to recognise that there may exist true 
wisdom in the much-abused practice of ‘having 
a hobby.’ 







































VALENTINE STBANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—‘ OF HOW MUCH HAVE YOU 
ROBBED Us?’ 


Hap Garling’s nerves been of steel instead of 
the ordinary human fibre, a shade tougher than 
common, he must needs have shaken a little when 
that grip fell upon his arm and the voice of his 
employer sounded in his ear. His head turned 
slowly, and he locked across his shoulder, meeting 
Lumby eye to eye. There was a wicked light 
in the eyes of both men. The merchant looked 
like & duellist ready to give account of a hated 
foe; the cashier's glance was like a enake’s. Away 
rambled the train; and for a half-minute efter 
it had ‘gemp, the two stood on the descrted ead 
form, looking at each other in the light of a Pp it 
which stood close by, casting its rays between . 
them. In the tension of his nerves, Lumby 
ipped han@e~ and harder. In the tension ‘@f - 
Wis nerves, Garling was unconscious of the Si 
after the firet chotk it gave him. Cool and rea 
as he was by nature, and swiftly as his 
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recovered itself, that wicked frozen glance lasted 
long enough to betray him a hundred times 
over. 

‘May I ask,’ he said in a voice that grated 
curiously, and had to be strangely forced to make 
it sane * ‘the meaning of this rather remarkable 
othe merchant kept his eyes upon him, and 
for sole answer gripped by the other arm and 
shook him, very slightly, but strongly. This 

ition made it somewhat difficult for Garling 
to look round; for his employer having in the 
first instance approached him from the rear, had 
Iaid his right hand on Garling’s right arm, and 
now having peered the other with his left, he 
stood almost behind his captive. The latter 
made no attempt to move, but kept that wicked 
dackward-glancing eye upon the other’s face. 
“Pray, explain this curious action!’ he said in 
the same grating tones. 

*You villain!’ cried the other, shaking him 
anew—‘yon scoundrel!’ His voice also had 
DASeTEOnS a change, and sounded harsh and 
low. 

* You will regret this violence,’ said Garling. 

Lumby, without replying, thrust on arm 
through his, and led him from the platform. 
It would have been useless for Garling to resist, 
and he knowing that, was too wise to try. Lumby 
held to him so tightly, that when they came 
to enter the hansom, they bundled in together 
awkwardly, and the cashier found divers corners 
of himself contused. The cabman having received 
his instructions, drove in the direction of the 
offices, and the merchant gripped his captive 
all the way. In Garling’s mind there was such 
blank despair and rage as only a foiled scoundrel 
is permitted to experience. To have come so near, 
after waiting so long, and at last on the very verge 
of victory, to be thus ignominiously taken, was 
maddening, Frenzies of rage and ee  amlna 
sbook his heart, and if he had had a weapon 
in his hand, there were moments in that brief ride 
in which he would have willingly struck his 
captor dead. But he had still a stake to play for, 
though ail hia base gains of the past nine years 
were lost; and that stake was dear to him, for it 
was nothing less than liberty. There was such a 
atrain of caution in the man, that he had counted 
on this failure all along, and had planned as care- 
fully to meet it as if it had been certain. Not 
that it was any the less exasperating, now it came, 
for this prevision. His murderous glance, as he 
cast it now and again sideways on the fixed and 
aa face beside “him, was Warrant enough for 

at. 

The offices being reached, Mr Lumby made the 
cabman dismount and ring the bell; and it was 
not until the night-watchman had opened the 
door that he permitted Garling to alight. ‘Some- 
thin' real serious on rae) thought the night- 

larling’s impassive face 
a shade he had never seen there unti) now, in all 
his knowledge of him. The cabman dismissed, 
the merchant marshalled Garling to his own room. 
As he went, the cashier saw that the gas jets were 
lighted all along that way, and nowhere else, as 
though warning had been given of their coming. 
He waa in a mood to notice everything more 
Closely than usual, and the great doors closing 
outaide sounded to him like the closing of the 


doors of a jail with him an inmate. At any 
other time, he thought, the sound would have 
fallen on his ears unheeded. He waa cool enough 
to smile at that, and to ‘murmur to himself 
‘Nerves!’ by way of explanation. 

The merchant locked the door, and alwa: 
holding a wary eye upon the other, turned up the 
gas. Garling laid his hat upon the table, and 
stood observant, There was so little change in 
him, so little sign of fluster or fear, that his 
employer was almost staggered, looking at him. 
Could he look so cool, and yet be guilty? They 
faced each other. 

‘T have had reason given me lately,’ said Lumby 
slowly, panting a little as he spoke, ‘to suspect 
your probity. I have been making an investi- 
aon of those bovks, and have found that you 

egan a fraud upon the firm nine years ago. I 
presume, since I found you in the act of escape 
to-night, that you have completed your fraud. 
Or had you learned that I was tracing you ?? 

Garling looked at him with glittering eyes, 
his head bent somewhat downward, his lips 
drawn tighter than was common with him, and 
a little paler. His skin had fallen from its 
ordinary sallow hue to a sort of stony gry. 

‘When did he begin to suspect?’ he asked 
himself. ‘How much does he know? Is there 
anything I can save from this ruin of my plans?’ 
But he answered never a word. 

‘Speak!’ said the merchant, 
in on agitation terrible to look at. ‘Of how 
much have you robbed the firm?’ His face 
was alternately gray and purple. His features 
jerked and quivered, his hands shook, and a 
visible tremor possessed his whole body.—Garlin, 
rend his own advantage in all these signs, an 
still said not a word.—'Speak! you—you 
scoundrel!’ cried Lumby falling anew upon 
him, and seizing him by the waistcoat and the 
bosom of his shirt. ‘Of how much have you 
robbed us?’ 

‘OF not one halfpenny !’ said Garling stonily. 
The words and manner so amazed the merchant 
that he dropped his hands. The cashier moved. 
quietly, so as to place the table between them, 
keeping his eyes on Lumby aos he stepped, and, 
laying one hand on the table, leaned slightly 
forward, whilst with the other he arranged his 
disordered dress. In this attitude he spoke 
again: ‘Of not one halfpenny, or of everything 
—according as you use me.’ 

If any third person could have looked upon 
the scene at this minute, he might well have 
been excused had he mistaken the several parta 
they played. The just employer sank into a 
seat with hia hands drooping by his sides and 
a face of extreme pallor. e fraudulent cashier, 
pale enough in all conscience, but self possessed 
and firm, looked down upon him across the table, 
still fumbling with his hand at his bosom. 
Coupled with the calm in which he stood and 
the cruel look a his face, the action, simple 
as it waa, seemed deadly. Tt was as if he searched 
slowly and calmly for a weapon, and had the 
will to use it. Lumby made e great effort, and 
resumed something like Ri aries 

‘I might have guessed beforchand’ he said 
slowly, in a voice unlike his own, ‘that if you 
chose @ criminal course, you would go boldly 
and warily. I know now that you have chosen 


anting at him, 
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such a course, and I tell you that the safest 
plan for you is to make a clean breast of it 
and confess everything. Of how much have you 
robbed. us?” : : 

‘Either of nothing, or of everything responded 
Garling. ‘It is in your power to bring down 
utter ruin, or to recover Your treatment of 


me will determine that.’ 

‘You mean that the firm is in your power ?? 

‘Precisely,’ said Garling. 

‘I do not know how that can be,’ said Lumby ; 
‘but it is a question easily tested.’ He struck 
his hand heavily upon the bell which lay upon 
the table. 


‘I recommend you to pause,’ said the cashier 
coldly. ‘If you fulfil your present purpose, you 
are ruined.’ 

‘TI will see,’ returned the merchant. 

*You will see, said Garling calmly. ‘You 
propose to arrest me? Good. You may save 
yourself the trouble of opening your doors 
to-morrow. If I om arrested, the firm is 
bankrupt—hopelessly insolvent.’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Lumby. The cashier's 
voice and face, however, made such impression 
on him, that when the heavy footsteps of the 
night-watchman sounded in the corridor, he 
arose and waited at the closed door for his 
knock, The knock came, aud Lumby opening 
the door, said only: ‘Wait at the end of the 
corridor. I may want you in a moment. He 
his eyes on Garling; and if in that stony 
and impassive countenance of his he had read 
a touch of fear or of boasting, either would 
have decided him. But he saw neither one nor 
the other. Garling had this advantage: he was 
enacting in earnest a scene which he had count- 
less times rehearsed in fancy—and to play it 
well or ill was almost life or death to him. 
The door was closed and locked again, and the 
heavy footsteps retreated to the end of the 
corridor. Lumby, though liable to sudden 

usts of passionate anger, and less under control 
than the other, was growing strung to something 
like the enemy’s pitch. The intensity of moo 
had been beyond words already ; but the intensity 
of manner was now increased tenfold by the near 
neighbourhood of the man, which reduced speech 
almost to a whisper. The merchant felt he had 
nothing to lose by a puuse—he could afford to 
wait long enough to get ght to go by. 

‘Are ‘you prepared,’ he asked, ‘to make a 
full confession and restitution? Is that your 
meaning ?? 

‘I may be induced to mean something like 
that, the cashier answered. 

“You may be induced 9” 

‘I may be induced.’ The villain’s composure 
was a study. 

‘To mean something like that ?’—with bitter 


irony. 
. Seine nearly approaching to it; yes’— 
with perfect business-like precision and quiet. 


‘Will you be so good as to tell me how we 
are in your power?’ 

‘I will explain, said Garling, clearing his 
throat slightly. 

‘Thank you,’ returned Lumby—‘if you will 
be £0 good.’ ‘Their eyes met again, and Garling’s 
fell. His face became a little in ita gray; 
but he cleared his throat again and went on. 
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His hand was_atill fombling at his breast 
aytomatically, though he forgotien thes 

which first sent it there. B 

‘I proceeded in this matter,” he said harshly 
and drily, ‘with much caution and foresight, 
I have never been a ependthrift, and in fact I 
have always lived well within my income. Ag 
& result of that, I have been enabled to employ 
such sums as I have transferred to my own 
service to considerable advantage, and ultimatel 
to pass them, through varying channels, to s 
the store I had begun to accumulate abroad,’— 
The merchant listened with a face as gray as 
Garling’s own.—‘The accumulations becoming 
in course of years, aay three or four years, 
considerable, I was enabled to keep up a com 
stant circulation of capital with euch irregular 
additions and diminutions in the flow es would 
occur naturally in the course of an extensive 
business. At the end of perhaps five years, the 
a0 jag or of further operations of that simple 
order clearly declared itself. But by throwi 
up my plans at that time, I should have kill 
the goose which laid the eggs without having 
filled my basket. You will understand that at 
this time—now four years ago—everything that 
could be drawn from the firm in its then con- 
dition had been drawn, and that the firm lived 
by the continued circulation of that foreign 
hoard, I had laboured, as you know, to increase 
the scope of the House’s operations, and in that 
direction I still laboured with some not incon- 
siderable measure of success,’ Half-a-dozen 
times in the course of this statement the cashier 
raised his eyes, and meeting his employer's glanee, 
locked down again. ‘It would have been pos- 
sible, since the original capital of the Honse 
was not only intact but multiplied, to have 
prea upon this plan indefinitely. But I 
‘ound myself already past middle and— 
delays are dangerous. The channels in which 
the funds flowed—if I make myself clear—were 
circular, It was competent for me to arrest 
them at any point of the circle. That was a 
work of much delicacy, and demanded care and 
time. You will excuse me for offering you at 
this point only a general statement, and for 
avoiding detail which might obscure a broad 
view of the ition. In brief, the various 
channels have all been directed into one reservoir; 
and have there discharged themselves. There 
is a drop or two in the London pipes, but 
nothing elsewhere. And the disadvantage of the 
House, and my advantage is, that the reservoir 
is available to me only.’ 

Mr Lumby sat still and looked at Garling. He 
had read of frauds, heard of them in plenty, had 
even assisted at the investigation of one or two; 
but he had never met with anything like the 
massive insolence, the colossal audacity of this 
defrauder. 

“You had completed your work,’ he said at 
ice ‘and you were going to-night’—Garling 
slightly ihclined his head, and moistened his dry 
lips a little with the tip of his tongue—‘leaving, 
the firm insolvent?’ 


‘ Leavi firm insolvent!’ Garling answered 
like a husky -dho, 

‘And being caught, said Lumby with a tran- |, 
sient flush of triumph, ‘you are ready to dis- | 
gorge ?? ; oo 
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‘Partly, answered Garling, ‘and upon con- 


ditions.’ 

t no partial restoration, said the 
merchant, by this time restored to full ion 
of himself, ‘and I will make no conditions with 

ou. 

: ‘That is for you to decide,’ responded Garling, 
‘not forme. But agg 8 upon my own conditions, 
my ae are sealed. You have no clue—forgive 
me if I a the matter before you plainly—you 
have no clue at present to the whereabouts of 
the money, and if you should discover it, you 
cannot handle it.’ 

‘I can send aoe to penal servitude, probably 
for life, returned the merchant ; ‘and having done 
that, I can accept my fate equably.’ 

‘You are willing to buy revenge eat too dear 
a rate,’ said Garling ; ‘and go far you have oem 
to punish but the intention of a wrong. I h 
it whispered this afternoon that you had intended 
to introduce Mr Gerard into the firm. If his 
wishes were consulted, now ?” 

‘Garling,’ said the head of the firm with mea- 
sured sarcasm, ‘it is to be regretted that you 
have made so poor a use of your talents. I 
always a high opinion of your powers, and until 
now I never saw the flaw in them, or you. In 
me, you are utterly mistaken. You measure 
me by yourself, and in doing thes you really 
offer me too much injustice. I will have no 
traffic with you until I have a full and complete 
surrender. I will make no promise, or hint at 
any promise, until you throw yourself entirely 
on my mercy ; for I vow,’ he cried with a sudden 
passion of righteous anger, ‘that I would rather 
see my son break stones by the waves than 
make him a Croesus by pag to barter with 
pou villainy! Decide then, decide quickly. 
| You may beggar me and mine; but, please God, 

you shall not smear our honest hands by passing 
eny gift to them through yours.’ Before this 
burst of wrath, Garling bowed his head gravely 
and quietly, and spread both hands abroad a 
little, as if deprecating an exaggerdted view of 
things. Seeing this, the merchant again brought 
his hand down heavily upon the bell; and the 
watchman—who had heard his master’s voice 
Taised high in anger—came with alacrity to 
answer it. ‘Decide!’ said Lumby again, in a 
high voice, which rang like a knell in Garling’s 
ears. But the cashier had played his game too 
long to be willing to relinquish all; and what 
daring could do he would do. With him the 
position was like that of a player in the Ameri- 
can oe of ‘Brag,’ and he had a shrewd suspicion 
that Lumby was in something of the same mood 
with himeelf. So, when merchant cried 
‘Decide!’ he waved his hands again with a 
repetition of the deprecatory gesture, and with a 
little downward motion of the head, he answered : 
‘I have decided.’ The passionless gray of his 
face a See ara ceased saw it. Every- 
thing depended—for Garling’s surmise respectin 
him was true—or seemed peer on ee eee 
promptitude and fearlessness of action. He called 

Come in!’ in answer to the watchman’s knock, 
and threw the door wide open. 

‘You abide by your decision ?’ he asked briefly 
and stern]: 


ly. 
‘I abide by it,’ was Garling’s answer. ‘Yes’ 
His cue was to conceal emotion, and he followed 


it well; but he could not hide the moisture on 
his forehead, nor the twitching of hig ashen lips, 
nor the tremor of his hand, 

‘T have your last word?’ said Lumby. *Re- 
member! ‘The next step is beyond recall. ; 

‘So be it,’ returned Garling, Since the opening 
of the door, their colloquy ‘had been carried on 
in a low murmur, apart from the watchman, who, 
having advanced no farther than the mat in the 
doorway, stood there respectfully, twirling his 
cap in both hands, Lumby with one look, which 
fell full in Garling’s eyes, turned to the man. 
He had but addressed him by name, when the 
cashier's voice, chill and measured, rose behind 
him, saying: ‘Horton! You may go outside for 
a moment, and close the door.’—The man, with 
a look at his employer, obeyed.—‘I_ throw up 
my hand,’ said Garling. It was well for him 
that he read faces quic Vy and truly, and that 
he could estimate aright the resolution expressed 
in the gesture with which the merchant had 
fumed away from him. ‘I ask only one 
pledge.’ 

‘I will give you no pledge at all,’ returned the 
merchant, 

‘Permit me,’ said Garling drily, 
letter-clip along the table with one 
trifling with the spring. ‘In this matter, 1 would 
venture to urge that you have scarcely any option. 
It is of more importance to recover your money 
than to have me transported, Until I receive 
your pledge that I go free, I will not speak a 
word,’ His employer looked at him with a 
doubtful mastery of aspect. ‘Observe. To im- 
prison me is to call down certain ruin. Give me 
the pledge I ask for, and you have power enough 
to shake your last halfpenny from me.—You 
have brains enough to see that!’ he added 
coarsely. ‘ 

Lumby regarded him steadfastly. ‘You are 
a cunning villain, Garling, and you have laid 
ed plans well. I suppose I must wrong society 

y turning you loose upon the world. Have you 
—forgive my feria lear remorse for having 
rewarded an old friend’s kindness in this wa 
Why, you cur, have you no memory of the 
favours heaped upon you? Haven't you a blush? 
The blood is ashamed of that fox face of yours, 
and runs away from it. You scoundrel!’ This 
speech was dictated by many impulses. There 
was satire in it, and sorrow in it. There were 
contempt and anger. The final expletive was 
one of almost unmixed wonder. As for Garling, 
there was no denying that he bore the situation 
well. He had failed, The long-drawn and 
elaborate Bit on which his splendid financial 
genius had for nine years centered itself, had 
crumbled to dust in an hour, every strand and 
thread of it dissolved, as though it had been 
woven of sand. He made no pretence of not 
caring, and gave no sign of pas overwhelmed, 
He did not rage, and he did not fall into flippancy. 
He had missed the issue of his life, and this 
failure told him so. He had been phenomenal 
among swindlers, and had failed as vulgarly, and 
been caught as ignominiously as any city ‘prentice 
who steals from the shop-till and is taken by the 
ear in the act, Where under these circumstances 
was the good of having been phenomenal! And 
here was old age coming—he felt old now—be had 
been young twelve hours ago, comparatively— 
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and he was dishonoured and thrown loose upon 
the world. Well, he would not grumble. e 
had weighed the stakes before he played for 
th and he had staked and—lost. that 
was {eft now was to come out of the ruin with 
as little damage as possible—or at least with as 
little sign of damage. So he bore his employer's 
reproaches with a contempt which under the 
circumstances was hardly curious. 

‘Let us be business-like,’ he ed.——The 
Leviathan impudence of this reproach struck 
Lumby dumb, and even when he recovered, 
it had the effect of restraining any further expres- 
sion of his wrath. Speech was plainly of no 
effect in this case.—‘ If pursued Garling, * you 
will draw up a statement of your own intention 
with regard to me, I will put into your hands 
my private ledgers, which will show you every- 
thing at a glance.’ 

‘ you so ignorant of the criminal code of 
England,’ asked fonby, ‘as to suppose that any 
assurance of mine given now can hinder me from 
prosecuting you ?’ 

*T am not so ignorant of you,’ returned Garling, 
‘as not to know that you will not expose yourself 
as eving gone back from your written word.’ 

‘You have my word,’ said the merchant. 

‘T can’t show your word in court, if you deceive 
me,’ said Garling. 

*I suppose,’ asked Lumby, ‘that you have no 
belief in any man’s honour? 

‘I never had,’ responded the defrauder grimly. 
And there, probabl enone was the key to his 
ruin, Lumby yielded, and wrote out the pledge 
he asked for, setting forth that it was given only 
on condition of complete restitution. Garlin, 
thereafter sat down at the table and pre seed 
en abstract report of his villainy. It took an 
hour or two's hard writing; and Lumby read 
it sheet by sheet as the late cashier laid it metho- 
dically by. It was luminous, and the very soul 
of brevity, considering its mass of unavoidable 
detail. Garling’s financial genius permitted him 
to append to this report a sort of swindler’s 
balance-sheet, in which the precise position of 
affairs was shown, and wherein, by a marvellous 
effort of memory, dates and figures were set down, 


as it afterw turned out, with scrupulous 
exactness, 
‘My private ra, said Garling, ‘ will afford 


more extended information. The finul appeal 
must be made here. He pointed to the vast 
volumes ranged along one side of the room. ‘But 
that,’ he added, ‘ will be a work of time.’ 

The balance-sheet at the end of Garling’s 
abstract had rather an air of hocus-pocus to the 
merchant. It seemed scarcely credible, for one 
thing, that memory should be so minutely reten- 
tive; and he insisted, without loss of time, on 
comparing it with the defrauder’s private entries. 
To this end, between two and three o'clock in 
the morning, he escorted the cashier home. 
Before he started, however, he locked the con- 
fession in his own drawer. 

‘It might seem worth while to murder me for 
xs if you had + eee do it in your own 

Ce, QU i 
ar No? res) aded Gani, with a voice of tran- 
quillity: y walked to what had been Garling’s 

ome together, and they worked till daylight. 
The merchant made him sit down et the te 


whilst he stood behind him, or occasionally, for 
a change of posture, knelt upon a chair, 
: {It is now eight o'clock,’ said Lumby, when | 
the balance-sheet was verified. ‘You will report 
poe at the office to me at ten. If you are |: 
ve minutes late, I shall give information to the 
police.’ 
(To be continued.) 


SOME CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ApvERTISING has in these days become quite 
an art in itself, so much #0, that it is seldom 
now that one meets with the curiously worded 
and exceedingly misspelled advertisements that 
at one time used to amuse the readers of the 
daily and weekly press, An advertisement to the 
effect that the genuine Old Moore’s Almanac for 
the year 1882 is only to be had of a certain pub- 
lisher, recalls to mind another which appeared in 
the prints of 1712 at the instance of ‘Old Moore’ 
himself, I¢ runs as follows: ‘At the Old Lily, 
near the Barge House, in Christchurch Parish, 
Southwark, at London, liveth Francis Moore, 
licensed Buyncisa and student in astrology, who, 
by the blessing of God, cures all sorts of agues 
with one dose, in young and old, when left off 
by others. He hath an excellent medicine for 
Fits in young people and children; he has an 
excellent Worm-powder, and a Family Tincture 
that gives present ease in Colic, and carries off 
all pains in an instant. He gives Judgment in 
the Astrological way, He desires all that send 
to him out of the country to pay the postage 
of their letters, or expect no answer. 

In Parker's London Newa of January 28, 1722, 
there is the following announcement: ‘Whereas 
gentlemen and gentlewomen in walking the 
streets in dirty slabby weather very frequently 
incommode their stockings and petticoats by 
the filth thereof. There is a peraon who gives 
daily attendance from nine to t in the after- 
noon at the Hercules in Nags-head Court, in 
Bartholomew Lane, behind the Royal Exchange, 
to instruct how all persons may walk the streets 
without dirting themselves in the worst or dirtiest 
weather.’ 

The following is the advertisement of one who 
might be termed a ‘handy man:’ ‘James Williams, 
parish clerk, saxtone, town-crier and bellman, 
makes and sells all sorts of haberdasharies, groceries, 
&c., likewise hair and wigs drest and cut on the 
shortest notice. N.B.—I foams an evening school, 
where I teach at reasonable rates reading, riting, 
and ‘rithmitic and singing. N.B—I play the 
hooboy occasionally if wanted. N.B.—My ops 
next door, where I bleed, draw teeth, and shoo 
horses with the greatest scil, N.B.—Children taut 
to dance if agreeable at sixpence per week, by me, 
J. Williams, who buy and sell old irin end coats— 
boots and shoes cleaned and mended. N.B.—A 
hat and pr of atockens to be cudjelled for, the 
best in 5 on Shrof Tushday. For particulars 
encuize within, or at the horse shoo and bell, near 
the ch én t’other side the way. N.B.—Look 
over the door for sign of 3 pidgeons. N.B—I 


reo uae ayle, =~ argon cigiees 
r sin, ‘er. ao. AC, J: : 
and them Sutlandish kind of things “A ball on 


wensdays and fridaya? 3 
A specimen of an indignant advertisement 
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appeared in the Times in 1874: ‘Should this beta: the Lodge (or monthly meeting) Night 

meet the eye of the lady who got into the 12.80| of the Free and Accepted Masons of the 29d 
in at New Cross Station on Friday, May 15,| Regiment, held at the near Newgate 


with two boys, one of whom was evidently recover- 
ing from an. illness, she may be » to learn 
that three of the four young ladies who were in 
the sarrinee are very ill with the measles, and the 
health of the fourth is far from what her relations 
could desire.’ 

The following, from an indignant husband, is 
culled from one of the Irish papers: ‘Run away 
from Patrick M‘Dallogh. hereas my wife, 
Mra Bridget M‘Dallogh, ie again walked awa 
with herself, and left me with her four small 
children, and her poor old blind mother, and 
nobody else to look after house and home, and, 
I hear, has taken up with Tom Gingan, the lame 
fiddler—the same was put in the stocks last Easter 
for stealing Barday Doody’s game cock: This 
is to give notice, that I will not pay for bite or 
sup on her or his account to man or mortal, 
and that she hed better never show the mark of 
her ten toes near my home again.—PaTRIck 
' M‘DattoaH. N.B.—Tom had better keep out of 
my sight,’ 

Considerably more than a century ago, a 
breeches-maker thus advertised his new method 
of manufacture: ‘Breeches-making improved by 
Geometry. Thomas Nunn, Breeches Maker, of 29 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, has invented 
a system on a mathematical principle by which 
difficulties are solved and errors corrected, Its 
usefulness for ense and nentness in fitting is 
incomparable, and the only perfect Rule for that 
'| work ever discovered. Several hundreds—noble- 


men, gentlemen, and others—who have had proof 


of ite utility, allow it to excel all they ever made 
trial of, N.B—An improved method is adopted 
for keeping them clean without discommoding 
by dust. 

At fe, in the beginning of the present 
century, a well-known character named Bennett, 
who let out donkeys on hire, issued the following 
poetical advertisement, containing a very delicate 
compliment to his fair customers : 


Cows’ milk and asses’ too, I sell, 
‘ofan ns ind ae hire, ell, 
nkeys famed for going w 
And ales that nase Enh, 
An angel honoured Balsam’s ass 
To meet her in the way, 
But Bennett's troop through Thanet pass 
With angels evory day. 
At a time when our papers are literally beset 
by money-lenders with their announcements, 
e subjoined advertisement, which appeared in 
Lloy?s Evening Post of 1776, may not be without 
interest : ‘Money wanted—when it can be pro- 
cured—one hundred pounds, No security ‘can 


be given for the Principal, and possibly the 
interest may not be punctually paid. nder 


the above circumstances, should any one be 
willing to lend the desired sum, he will much 
surprise and cularly oblige the author of this 
advertisement.—A.B.C.,. George's Coffea House, 


Ha: Ket,’ 
Dreatanvans in the year 1770 must have been 
rather ised and amused to read the follow- 


ing announcement in the new Newcastle Courant 
of January 4th of that : §This is to acquaint 
the public—That on Mondey the first instant, 


oe, Mrs Bell, the Jandlady of the house, 
roke open a door (with a poker) that hed not 
been opened for some time past; by which means 
she got into an adjacent room, made two holes 
through the wall, and, by that stratagem, dis- 
covered the secrets of freemasonry; and she, 
knowing herself to be the first woman in the 
world that ever found out the sccret, is willing 
to make it known to all her sex. So any lady 
who is desirous of learning the secrets of free- 
reamth by applying to that well learned woman 
Mra Bell that lived fifteen years in and about 

ewgate), may be instructed in the secrets of 
masonry.’ It would be interesting to know how 
many pupils she obtained, and why she appealed 
to her own sex in particular, seeing that there 
are almost as many mien as women who would 
be curious enough at any time to learn the 
secrets of masonry without being properly 
initiated into the Order. 

We always thonght that Pelee fpbting and 
boxing were the especial privilege of the stronger 
half of human nature; but from the following 
challenge and answer, which appeared in 1722, 
it would appear that women also took some- 
delight in the pugilistie art: ‘I, Elizabeth 
Wilkinson, of Clerkenwell, having had some 
high words with Hannah Hyfield, and requiring 
satisfaction, do invite her to meet me upon the 
Hee and box me for three guineas, each woman 
holding half-a-crown in each hand, and the first 
woman that drops the money to lose the battle.’ 

‘I, Hannah Hyfield of Newgate Market, hear- 
ne of the resoluteness of Elizabeth Wilkinson, 
will not fail, God willing, to give her more 
blows than words, desiring home blows and 
from her no favour; she may expect a good 
thumping !’ 

History does not record the result of thig 
famous set-to, nor yet of the following one, 
which is quite as characteristic in the wordin 
of the challenge and answer. The advertise- 
ments ap) d in the Daily Post of July 17, 
1728, and the match was announced to take 
pee at Mr Stokes’ Amphitheatre in the Islington 

acd, London : 

‘Whereas I, Ann Field of Stoke-Newington, 
oss-driver, well known for my abilities in boxing 
in my own defence wherever it happened in m 
way, having been affronted by Mrs Stokes, styled 
the European Championess, do fairly invite her 
to a trial of the best skill in boxing, for ten 

ounds, fair rise and fall; and question not 

ut to ale her such proofs of my judgment 
that shell oblige her to acknowledge me Cham- 
pioness of the Stage, to the entire satisfaction of 
all my friends,’ 

*I, Elizabeth Stokes, of the city of London, 
have not fought in this way since I fought the 
famous boxing-woman of Billingsgate twenty- 
nine minutes, and gained a complete victory 
which is six years ago); but es the famous 

toke-Newington ass-woman dares me to fight 
her for the ten pounds,.I do assure her I will 
not fail meeting her for the said sum, and doubt 
not that the blows which I shall present her 
with, will be more difficult for her to digest than 
she ever gave her asses !? 
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Ome) ON THE 
Perhaps the most curious advertisement for 
a wife that ever @) i in any paper was 
that published in Bell's Weekly Messenger of May 
28, 1797. It ran as follows: ‘Matthew Deven, 
in Bothwell, Cumberland, intends to he marri 
at Holm Church, on the Thursday before Whit- 
suntide next, whenever that may happen, and 
to return to Bothwell to dine, Mr Ped gives 
a gid to be roasted ; Ed. Clemenson gives a 
fat lamb to be roasted ; William Elliott gives a 
hen to be roasted; Joseph Gibson gives a fat 
calf to be roasted. And in order that all this 
roast meat may be well basted do you see, Mary 
Pearson, Betty Hodgson, Mary Bushley, Molly 
Fisher, Sarah Briscoe, and Betty Porthouse, give 
each of them a pound of butter. Tho advertiser 
will provide everything else for so festive an 
occasion, And he hereby gives notice to all 
young women desirous of shaniiag their con- 
dition, that he is at present disengaged; and 
advises them to consider that although there be 
luck in leisure, yet in this case delays are 
dangerous; for, with him, he is determined it 
shall be first come first served. 





So come along lasses who wish to be married ; 
Matt. Dawson is vexed that so long he has turried.’ 


The great fondness which ladies sometimes 
show for domestic animals, especially lapdogs, is 
well known ; but out of the numerous advertise- 
ments which have appeared for these little 
creatures from time to time, none has been 
more curious than the following, in the Daily 
Advertiser of November 1774: ‘An exceeding 
small Lap-Spaniel.—Any one that has such a one, 
of any colour or colours, that is very, very small, 
and with a very short round snub nose, and 
good ears; if they will bring it to Mrs Smith, 
at a coachmaker’s over against the Golden Head, 
in Great Queen Strect, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
they may (if ast of) have a very good 

urcheser, And to prevent further trouble, if 
it is not exceeding small, and has anything of 
a Jong peaked nose, it will not at all do. And 
nevertheless, after this advertisement is published 
no more, if any person should have a little 
creature that answers the character of the adver- 
tisement, if they will please to remember the 
direction, and bring it to Mrs Smith, the person 
is not SO provided but that such a one will 
still at any time be hereafter purchased,’ 

In the year 1783, a Scotch newspaper published 
the following advertisement: ‘To be Let, a 
Beggars Stand in a good charitable neighbour- 


hood, bringing in about thirty shillings a week. 
Some good fh is required. N.B—A dog for a 
blind man to be disposed of.’ 

We will conclude our pe with an advertise- 
ment which was published in the Datly Advertiser 
of 1798 by a gentleman whose house in Stanhope 
Street been burglariously entered and robbed 
of valuable things: ‘Mr R. of Stanhope Street 

ts his most respectful compliments to the 
gentlemen who did him the honour of eating a 
couple of roasted chickens, drinking sun 
tankards of ale, and three bottles of old Madeira, 
at his house on Monday night. In. their haste, 
they took away the ta , to which they are 
heartily welcome; to the table-spoons and the 
light guineas which were in the old morocco 
pocket-book, they are also heartily welcome ; but 








SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 








in the said pocket-bock there were 
pepers which consisted of private 
reais &c., can be of no use to his kind 
ly visitors, but are important to him ; he | 

therefore hopes and trusts they will be so polite | 
as to take some opportunity of returning 
For an old family watch which was in the same | 
drawer, he cannot ask on the same terms; but if 
a way could be pointed out by which he could 
replace it with twice as many heavy guineas as 
they can get for it, he would gladly be the 
purchaser.’ 

A few nights after this advertisement appeared, 
a packet was pica in the area of the house, 
containing the following amusing communication 
from the burglars: ‘Sir—You’re quite a 
man. Not being used to your Madeira, it got 
into our upper works, or we should never have 
cribbed your papers. They all be marched back 
again with the red book. Your ale was mortal 
good; the tankard and spoons was made into 
white soup in Dukes Place two hours after daylite. 
The old family watch-cases were at the same time 
made into brown gravy, and the internals, new 
christened, are on their voyage to Holland. If 
they had not been transported, you should have 
them again, for you are quite the gemman; but 
you know as they have been christened and got a 
new name, they would no longer be of your old 
family. And soe, sir, we have nothing more to 
say, but that we’re much obligated to you, and 
shall be glad to serve and visit you by nite or 
by day, and are your humble servants to com- 
mand, 7 











Ton THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT, 


Iv is frequently observed that names utterly 
unknown “before, rise suddenly into notice, and 
become for a time household words, solely through 
their owners having been able at some criti 
time to act on the spur of the moment. To 
such occurrences our army and navy records can 
testify ; battles have been won, ships saved, lives 
rescued, and heroic deeds performed, olel by 
some one being uble to act on the impulse of the 
moment. 

Occasionally, however, very awkward conse- 
quences have been known to follow from acting | 
on the spur of the moment. It is related of 
Ellenborough that, when on one occasion he was 
about to set out on circuit, his wife expressed 
a wish to accompany him, a proposiaon to which 
his lordship assented, provided there were no 
bandboxes tucked under the seat of bis carriage, 
as he had too often found there had been when 
honoured with her Ladyship’s company before. 
Accordingly, they both set out together, but had 
not proceeded very far before the judge, stretching 
out his legs er the seat in front of him, 
kicked against one of the flimsy receptacles which 
he had spesially prohibited. Down went the 
window with a bang and out went the bandbox 
into the, ditch. The startled coachman imme- 
diately commenced to pull up, but was ordered 
to drive on and let the thing lie where it was, 
They reached the assize town in due course, and 
his lordshig led to aot the — 
‘And now, i ’s my wig i—where's my Wig 
he demanded, when everything else had been 
donned.— Your wig, my lord,’ replied the servant 
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tremulously, ‘was in that bandbox your lordship 
threw ont of the window as we came along.’ 

Second thoughts are generally said to be best; 
and an old adage bids us ‘think twice before we 
speak once,’ these go-ahead times, however, 
searcely any one but a very alow person indee 
‘would consider it sound policy to follow to the 
letter these really kind and inestimable precepts, 
laid down for our guidance by our great-great- 
grandparents. Yet, remarks made on the spur 
of the moment have not unfrequently a meanin 
| which was not quite what the speaker wishe 

to convey. For instance, two ies havin 

missed ‘the meet, drew up their pony-trap, an 

one of them accosted the old sear who 
was passing: ‘Do you know where the hounds 
are, Robins?’ ‘Y’are just too late, ma’am,’ was 
the answer; ‘the gentlemen be ail gone.’—On 
another occasion, a matter-of-fact corporal was 
compelled to bring a refractory soldier before 
his superiors, and his account of the delinquent 
ended in this way: ‘Why, you see, Major, he 
thinks he can go out whenever he likes, and 
come in when he likes, swagger about, tell lies, 
get tipsy—and in fact, sir, behave just as if he 
‘was an officer’—Again, two gentlemen met in 
the City, and at parting, one said: ‘ Well, you'll 
look us up at Primrose Hill—near the “Zoo,” 
you know ?’—‘ With pleasure, my dear fellow,’ 
was the response; ‘my children have been anxious 
for some considerable time to see the monkeys,’ 
These and other similar expressions are doubt- 
lessly spoken innocently, and without due con- 
sideration as to their consequences, 

During o wild and raging storm at sea, the 
chaplain nervously asked one of the crew if he 
thought there was any serious danger to be appre- 
hended. ‘There is, and no mistake,’ replied the 
sailor. ‘If it keeps on blowing as hard as it 
does now, I reckon we shall all be in Paradise 
before twelve o'clock to-night.’—The chaplain, 
terrified at the answer, cried out: ‘Shall we? 
Heaven forbid.’ Circumstances alter casés ; and 
words hastily uttered and passed unnoticed 
at one time, would not be perhaps seriously 
countenanced at another. e must therefore 
make many allowances for what is spoken on 
the spur of the moment, 

Once, when Bishop Burnet was preaching before 
Charles II., the preacher became much warmed 
with his subject, and having given utterance to 
a certain doctrine in a very carnest manner, he 
with great vehemence struck his clenched hand 
py the desk and cried out in a loud voice: 
‘Who dare deny this?’—‘Faith,’ observed the 
king, in a key very little lower than that of 
the preacher, ‘nobody that is within reach of 
that great fist of yours.’ Thia took place about 
& couple of centuries ago, when the habits and 
customs of the people were rather different from 
those of the erg day. Were an interruption 
of a similar kind to occur now, it would pro- 
bably be the cause of no slight confusion. 
|| Freedom of thought is, however, natural, 
as the following instance will show. butler 
of a certain Scottish laird, who had been in the 
family a number of Nei Br last resigned his 
situation because his lordship’s wife was always 
scolding him. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed his master, ‘if 
that be all, ye’ve very little to complain of’— 
‘Perhaps so,’ replied the butler; ‘but I have 
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decided in my own mind to put up with it 
no ] “Go, then,’ said his lordship ; ‘and 
be thankful for the rest of your life that 
ye’re not married to her’ In this case, the 

ievance of the faithful domestic, and the 
mmorous admission of his master, point at 
once to that disagreeable tenant known es the 
skeleton which is said to inhabit every man's 
household. 

Another example may be taken as a ‘diversity 
of opinion, and thoroughly applicable to our 
subject, but by no means flattermg to the prin- 
cipal speaker. Some years ago, a clergyman in 
Perthshire, who was considered more skilful as 
an angler than popular as a preacher, was once 
giving advice to a parishioner on the benefits of 
early rising, and mentioned as an instance, that 
a few mornings ago he had before breakfast 
composed a sermon and killed a salmon, ‘In 
fact,’ added the parson, ‘it is an achievement 
on which I plume myself greatly.’ ‘Aweel, sir,’ 
replied the man, ‘I would much rather hae 
yer salmon than yer sermon.’ 

It is without doubt entirely to speaking on 
the spur of the moment that we are indebted 
for these humorous outbursts, In the ‘good 
old times’ a enter, who could not get his 
money for two gibbets that had been bespoke, 
refused to make a third, and an execution was 
in consequence delayed. The jailer being called 
to account, blamed the enter, who was at 
once summoned before the judge—a gentleman, 
by the way, somewhat remarkable for his severity. 
The judge demanded of the carpenter the reason 
why the work had not been done. ‘I refused,’ 
said the man, ‘to make a third gallows because 
the jailer had not paid me for the two first,’ 
—‘But you must understand,’ said the judge, 
rather angrily, ‘that I myself ordered this one,’— 
‘Oh, in that case,’ said the carpenter, ‘I will 
make it at once. It should have been ready 
long before this, if I had only known the gallows 
had been for your lordship.’ 

We may remark, too, how vastly interesting 
it is to contemplate the activity and perseve- 
rance which almost every indivivual exhibita in 
his own individual interest. Cooke the tra- 
gedian was in the habit of giving passes to a 
widow lady, who ine one occasion occupied a 
prominent seat in the pit with her litile girl, 
when their friend the performer was about to 
meet an untimely end by a stage-rival, As the 
eee assassin, armed with a deadly 
wea ony stealt af drew ae eon pn og his 
wicked purpose, the mai To y the su 
posed daruiaease of iar dangers started oo 
Pe aces ‘Oh, pray, don’t kill him ! 
don’t kill him! For if you do, he won't give 
us any more orders for the pit.’ 

We can readily conjecture how the gravity 
of the situation was upset by this sudden out- 
burst of feeling—undeniably poken on the spur 
of the moment. Simplicity, however, nesording 
to Longfellow, is, ‘in character, in manners, in 
i fra and in all thi the supreme excellence.’ 
‘ Patrick,’ said an Irish gentleman to his servant 
one morning, ‘I heard last night, from undoubted 
or ir that you have had the andesity to 
and some fms pe ea 
rascal, a mean Ww, anythi ut a 
man. I am told that those a ge exact word’ 








Se nae. 


onmitigt 
~—‘Bedad, sor, replied Pat, ‘and it’s there ye’re 
quite wrong. I can assure you, sor, that I don’t 
tell me private thoughts to every wan.’ ‘ 

Steele laid down the maxim that it was 
decidedly wrong to allow any one to be so familiar 
with you as to praise you to your face, We are 
told that the wives of men of sentiment invari- 
ably adopt this rule, and are not always the moat 
appreciative of women. It is related of Siebenkees, 
an eminent German scholar, that having finished 
reading one of his beautiful imeginings to his 
wife, who appeared to be listening with bated 
breath and eyelids cast down, he closed the book 
with inward satisfaction at the completion of 
his labours, only to hear the sharer of his joys 
exclaim ;: ‘My dear, pray don’t put on your left 
stocking tomorrow —1 ace there is a hole in it.’ 
There was evidently neither praise nor encourage- 
ment in this remark, but the reader will perceive 
it was made on the spur of the moment. 

Sometimes the greatest compliments, by being 
awkwardly expressed, may tend to give offence. 
A clergyman in the country had a stranger to 
officiate for him one day, and meeting his beadle 
afterwards, he said to him: ‘Well, Dougall, how 
did you like last Sunday’s preaching ?’—‘It was 
a great deal owre plain and simple for me,’ replied 
the beadle. ‘FE like sermons that jumble the 
judgment and confound the sense. Od, sir, I 
eit ane that could come up to yourself at 

at ! 

It was Pope who remarked, that a person who 
is too nice an observer of the business of the 
crowd, like one who is too curious in observing 
the labour of the bees, will often be stung for his 
curiosity. Bishop Horne had his dignity con- 
siderably taken down when he arrived to take 

ssession of the episcopal palace at Norwich 
in 1791. Being amazed at the number of spec- 
tators on the occasion, he turned round upon the 
steps and exclaimed: ‘Bless us, bless us! what 
a concourse of people.’—‘Oh, my lord,’ said a 
bystander, ‘this is a mere nothing to the crowd 
last Friday to see a man hanged’—Another 
whimsical anecdote is related of the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV., who, riding 
in the Park on the road between Teddington 
end Hampton-wick, was overtaken by a butcher's 
boy on horseback, with a tray of meat under his 
arm. ‘Nice pony that of yours, old gentleman,’ 
said he, ‘I'll trot you a couple of miles for a 
pot of beer’ The Duke respectfully declined the 
match; and the lad, as he struck the heels of 
his boots in his horse’s me, exclaimed, with a 
look of contempt: ‘I thought you was only o 


muff’ 
In fact, from a xing to the peasant, or a bishop 
to an errand-boy, all would appear to be occa- 


sionally ‘tarred,’ as it were, with the same brush. 
It is so pleasant, on the whole, to be able to 

one’s own mind; and the absurdity often, if not 
always, lies in the sudden utterance of our 
thoughta. Two sons of an English aristocrat 
were remarkable for hastiness of temper, which 
on certain occasions broke out into very indiscreet 
expressions. During a quarrel, and in the height 
of passion, one said to the other: ‘You are the 
test ass in the world.’—‘Come, come, my 
’ said their highly incensed father; ‘you 
that I am present.’ ; 
propos to our subject, abundant materials 


fo 
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might possibly be found in other countries besides 
our own, and such as would amply furnish. uw 
with food for reflection as well as Taughter: One 
instance may suffice. 
preacher in New York, who was very Popular, 
and who had overflowing audiences, was sudde: 
called upon to arrange his congregation a li 
more to the satisfaction of those in the rear. 

did so at once by saying : ‘My dear bretheren, 
for mutual convenience, de fore-part ob de church 
will please accommodate themselves and others 
by Gps down; so de hind-part ob de church 
can sea de fore-part; for de hind- can’t see 
de fore-part ef de fore-part persist in stanin’ 
before de hind-part, to de utter exclusion ob de 


mind part by de fore-part.' Nothing could be 
more lucid. 


One more example, and we conclude these brief 
sketches, In a dancing-saloon one night, a sailor 
was asked by a messmate to explain to him in a 
few words and as quick as possible, the third 
fi of the quadrille. His description was as 
follows: ‘You first of all heave ahead,’ said he, 
‘and pass your adversary’s yard-arms; then in 
a jiffy regain your berth on the other tack in the 
same kind of order; slip along sharp and take 
your station with your partner in line; back and 
fill, and then fall on your heel, and bring u 
with your craft. She then mancouvres ahead o 
alongside of you; then make sail in company 
with her until nearly astern of the other ; 
make a stern board; cast her off to shift for 
herself; regain your place out of the mélée in 
the best manner you can, and let go your 


anchor, 

I think we may take it for granted that 
not a word of this nautical Fi ‘amme was 
lost upon Jack’s intimate frie: mm the other 


as certain that if a Jands- 
man had received these instructions, he would 
have been as wise as ever. Due justice, however, 
must be given to Jack, who spoke evidently 
to the best of his ability, and on the spur 
of the moment. 


hand, it is equall 
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Ir any proof.were needed of the enterprise 
exhibited by newspaper proprietors in their thirat 
for new and trustworthy intelligence, it would be 
sufficient to point to expeditions such as Stanley's 
search for Livingstone, and the recent unfor- 
tunate expedition to the ‘Frozen Deep, both of 
which enterprises must be placed to the credit 
of the New York Herald. And here at home, 
editors are by mo means backward in their 
endeavours to get the most relisble news 
Special correspondents penetrate far into any 
country to which the eyes of the world may 
for the time be directed, bearing with them that 
keen faculty of observation which gives value 
to their ‘work. To the names of note in this 
department must now be added that of Mr 
O'Dono the Merv special correspondent of 
the Daily"?i2ws. Hitherto, we have looked upon 
Merv as an important city, upon which Rimsia 
bas long cast a covetous eye, because its possession 


On one occasion, a coloured - 
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would render easy an advance upon Herat, other- 
wise known as ‘the gate of India.’ Mr O'Donovan 
told the Royal Geographical Society the other 
night that ‘there was no such cify as Merv at 
present ; Merv was merely a geographical expres- 
sion.” There were ‘some wretched hovels, sheep- 
skin-clothed people, and half-starved cattle feed- 
ing in a bog. This description is certainly very 
different from our usual ideas of an Eastern city, 
with its gilded domes and fairy-like minarets 
sparkling in the haze of a golden sunset. Mr 
O'Donovan had a great deal to say about Merv 
and its surroundings ; and we shall look forward 
with interest to the publication of his promised 
book, giving details of his strange experiences 
in the land of the Turcomans. 

Another intrepid traveller to whom the Royal 
Geographical Society has lately given audience 
is M. Gorloff, a young Frenchman, hardly known 
to Englishmen excepi by report. Accompanied 
by only two companions—Arabs—he has had 
the hardihood to undertake a six months’ journey 
into Africa, He says that he did not pene- 
trate far into the Sshara, but claims to be the 
first traveller who has ventured there with 
such a limited escort. It seems strange to hear 
that frost was experienced every night, and that 
the traveller and his two guides lost their way 
in a snow-atorm, and were in some danger of 
being frozen to death. Many people in France, 
says M. Gorloff, believe the Sahara to be a rich 
country where fortunes can be easily made; but 
Jet them travel in it, and they will speedily change 
their opinions, 

A very curious and useful work, which has 
met with high commendation from the French 
Academy, has just been completed by M. Civiale. 
It consists of a photographic map of the Alps, 
constructed in the following manner. By pre- 
liminary observation, M. Civiale saw the possibility 
of fixing upon forty-one central stations from 
which all-round views could be obtained of the 
mass of the Alps and its diverging chains. 
Taking his photographic apparatus with him to 
these various stations, lying at a height of eight 
thousand feet, and in some cases ten thousand feet, 
he was able to secure photographs from every 
point, to be afterwards joined so as to make a 
complete panorama. In addition to these, he 
busied himself with the details of the landscape. 
Snow-limits, natural geological sections, glaciers 
with their crevasses and moraines, all came in 
as subjects for his camera. These photographic 
records of the country cannot fail to be interesting 
fram a technical as well asx a popular point of 
view. We trust that they will be secured by 
some permanent process, 50 that in after-years 
they will not present that yellow, sickly appear- 
ance, with which we are only, alas, too 
familiar. 


The familiar heading ‘ Colliery Explosion’ con- 
tinually calls to mind the risks attending the 
modern system of coal-mining. The poor miner 
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himself is perhaps too often credited with the 
authorship of the calamity by opening his safety- 
lamp, and so setting fire to the surrounding gas. 
But there are means by which the initial flame 
can be given without any culpable negligence of 
the worker, The system of blasting with gun- 
powder is open to this fatal objection—tho flash 
of the powder is a flame which will quickly 
communicate itself to the surrounding atmosphere, 
and cause general havoc and death. To obviate 
this danger, a new form of cartridge has been 
designed, the explosion of which is accompanied 
by no flame, and which needs neither spark nor 
fire to set it in action, 

This new method of coal-blasting has been in 
use for some time at the Shipley Collieries, 
Derbyshire, and has been patented by Messrs 
Smith and Moore. Instead of gunpowder or 
dynamite, the cartridge is charged with lime. 
This lime is in a highly caustic state, and is 
compressed by hydraulic power—forty tons to 
the square inch—into cartridges of two-and-a-half 
inches diameter, Attached to the cartridge. is a 
flexible tube, the other end of which is connected 
with a force-pump ; and by this means the charge 
is fired, or rather we should say watered. We 
all know that the action of water upon lime is 
to give rise to much heat, and to expand and 
to crack the lime in every direction. It is these 
properties which are taken advantage of in this 
clever invention. The pressure exerted by the 
confined steam from the lime forces out the coal 
in which it is imbedded ; while the after-expan- 
sion of the material completes the work, giving 
all the advantages of ordinary blasting without 
its terrible risks. The explosion—if explosion it 
can be called—is accompanied by no concussion, 
and neither liberates huge volumes of gas nor 
raises clouds of fine dust—in themselves sources 
of danger ; and no sound-wave, to carry a disturb- 
ing element through the workings, is produced. 
At the late meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
where a paper on this subject formed perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the proceedings, 
two iron pipes were exhibited, to give an idea 
of the power exerted by this new form of cartridge. 
These pipes were shattered, although one of them 
had previously been tested to a pressure of nine 
hundred and fifty-three pounds on the square 
inch. We sincerely trust that this new means 
of blasting will be found as efficient as it promises 
to be, not only on aceount of the miners, but 
also to do away with that familiarity with 
dynamite which breeds a contempt for its awful 
power. 

It will perhaps be remembered that shortly 
after the Tuy Bridge calamity, an attempt at sub- 
aqueous photography was made, in order to get, 
if possible, a view of the wreck of bridge and 
train as they lay thirty feet below the surface 
of the water. Mr W. D. Valentine, to whose 
hands these experiments were intrusted, has 
recently sent an interesting account of them 














ito the P ic News, A very bright day 
-was chosen for the trial; and a diver, after being 
properly instructed as to what to do, was sent 
own with the camera. This camera was of no 
ordinary kind; for it had to be lowered with 
a powerful crane, and with the addition of ten 
hundredweight to induce it to sink. With the 
‘quickest lens, by the most rapid method of photo- 
phy, and with an exposure of twenty minutes, 
fr alentine failed to get even the ghost of an 
image on his plate. This showed that the actinic 
rays of light failed to penetrate through the thirty 
feet of water which separated the camera from 
its accustomed element. Apparently, there was 
no want of light, for the diver stated that he 
could easily see for thirty feet in front of him; 
but it is evident that the light did not comprise 
those rays upon which the efficiency of a photo- 
graphic surface depends, 
jome curious experiments as to the action of 
the brain during sleep have lately been made 
upon himself by M. Delauney. Working on the 
known fact that the action of the brain causes 
a rise of temperature in the cranium, the experi- 
menter found that the converse of this was true, 
and that he was able, by covering his forehead 
with wadding, to stimulate the action of the brain. 
Dreams which are naturally illogical and absurd, 
became under this treatment quite rational and 
intelligent. He also found that their character 
was much modified by the position assumed during 
sleep, whereby the blood might be made to flow 
towards ticular parta of the body, and thus 
increase their nutrition and functional activity. 
These experiments have but slight value. Those 
whose lives are spent in hard work, either physi- 
eal or mental, will prefer their dreams to be as 
illogical and vague as possible, so that the poor 
brain may not go on working while the body is at 
rest. 
The Phylloxera vastatric—the dread destroyer 
of the gene ve hee like any other deep-dyed 
’ 














criminals, had its portrait taken for circulation 
over the civilised globe. Messrs Hatchette & Co. 
| have issued two plates which eannot fail to be 
of great use in the future in showing those happy 
possessors of vineyards who do not already know 
the personal appearance of the enemy, what they 
are to look for. The first plate represents the 
insect in its various stages from the egg to its 
winged ond adult form. The second plate deals 
with its destructive work upon the vine. The 
root and branches of a healthy vine are here 
shown side by side with the root and branches 
of one upon which the Phylloxera has operated ; 
and thus the whole progress of the peat from its 
birth to its destructive mission, is admirably 
depicted. 4 
e are glad to notice that at the late meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, honourable ien- 
tion was made of the name of Miss Ormerod, 
whose labours with regard to insect pests and 
the best way of desling with them have been 
already adverted to in these pages. 

The question of obtaining pure and wholesome 
food is of such great importance, that all right- 
minded people naturally feel glad when adultera- 
tion is detected and its authors punished. But 
in common fairness to the trader, the methods 
of analysis should be beyond suspicion ; and when 
@ public officer states that o particular sample 
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of food contains so much cent, of foreign 
material, we should be quite sure that he has 
the means for ascertaining that fact. We are 
led to these remarks from some unfortunate 
discrepancies which have been made public itt 
certain recent analyses of coffee, A sample of 
coffee was parpeedly, adulterated with ten per 
cent. of chicory, and distributed in seven portions 
to as many different analysts, the Somerset House 
authorities being among the number. The results 
were as follow: Analyst A certified the mixture 
to contain only seven per cent. of chicory ; B made 
a similar report ; C said two-and-s-half per cent. ; 
D certified to from five to ten per cent. ; E found 
ten per cent. upwards; F discovered sixteen per 
cent.; while G determined that the sample con- 
sisted of genuine coffee. These figures are, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory. In the first -place, they 
arouse the unpleasant suspicion that many inno- 
cent people may have been punished for adnltera- 
tions which never existed ; and ix the second, that 
adulterations may frequently, for want of proper 
methods of analysis, be allowed to remain unde- 
tected, and thus guilty persons escape. 

The newspapers are nowadays somewhat too 
full of electricity. We do not allude to their 
notice of new inventions, or new applications 
of old discoveries, which in these times of rapid 
progress in electrical scienee cannot fail to be 
of interest. We allude rather to the notices of 









































puis Companies, which, like so many mothe, 
ave sudden! yap eared hovering round the bril- 
liant light. We fear that, also like moths, many 





of them are destined to singe their winge, if 
not to come to still more serious grief. le 
who venture their money in electric-lighting 
sharea should be in a position to afford to lose 
it. We do not mean to say that they must 
necessarily lose, but we wish to point out that 
the investment is a purely speculative one. The 
electric light has only been. tried experimentally, 
and cannot, therefore, be looked upon as a sound 
investment, from which, as a matter of co 

an income will be forthcoming. Putting aside the 
doubtful value of many of the patents—doubtful, 
we mean, from their close family resemblance— 
we may assume that there may be somethi 
better to come which may cast corps contri- 
vances into the shade. We believe that electricity 
will give us the light of the future. But before 
it becomes general enough to represent a basis 
of sound investment, existing patents must pass 
through o long period of natural selection, during 
which many must disappear. 

A novel application of the electric current is 
detailed in La Nature. At some large linen- 
bleaching works at Le Breuil-en-Ange, the linen 
spread out in the meadows is collected by means 
of a dynamo-machine. The desirability of having 
some kind of railway truck-system for the collec- 
tion of the linen was long ago admitted ; but the 
smoke and dirt of a steam-engine precluded its 
employment. The dynamo-machine actuated by |; 
the elestric current has no such disadvantages, 
and for the past three months it has been |: 
employed with the most satisfactory resulta. A 
small rgilway crosses the ends of the lines of 
cloth, ahd the dynamo-machine is so arranged 
that it can operate upon the wheels of the vehicle 
on which it is mounted, or can be eniploved for 
reeling up the cloth into an attached truck. In }. 
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this way one man can gather up a quantity of bla ry on a sliding bar from stem to stern. 
the material in half an hour, which under| Each boat is to carry torpedoes, which can be 


an entire 
aure 


Phong circumstances would occu’ 
day. e machine is worked by 
mulators. 

It is said that ivory is becoming so scarce 
that it will eoon be regarded as a luxury to be 
afforded only by the few. As a matter of fac 
about half the quantity has reached the English 
market, compared with the amount received u 
to the same time last year; so that if we wis 
to see our Fenolarte keys and our knife-handles 
maintain their wonted appearance, we shall 
have to fall back upon some ivory-like composi- 
tion, instead of employing the real article. A 
few years back, such a compound was introduced 
under the name of Celluloid, and a very good 
imitation of ivory it presented. It was manu- 
factured by treating paper with nitric and 
sulphuric acids, so as to convert it into nitro- 

lulose. This compound was afterwards pulped, 
and passed through a rolling-press with a certain 
quantity of camphor. The chief oheotion to the 
substance was its t inflammabili 


accu- 


ty; but we 
learn that a means of obviating this has lately 
been devised. Celluloid has an advantage over 
ivory in that it can be moulded so as to take 
the most delicate impression. 

The question of the possibility of cbtainin 
heat from solar radiation sufficient to boi 
water, and so actuate a steam-engine, is one 
which has of late years engaged the attention 
of scientific men and Societie. A French 
government Commission has lately been carry- 
ing out some experiments with a ek, con- 
sisting of a e concave mirror with a blackened 
boiler in its focus, The steam waa condensed 
as it was given off from the boiler; and the 
weight of distilled water thus obtained indicated 
the amount of heat utilised. From these experi- 
ments, as we have before hinted in these pages, 


-it would seem that the sun is far too fickle 


a source from which to obtain heat, except in 
some few countries where the steam-engine is 
as yet unknown, and not wanted. 

+ the Royal United Service Institution, an 
interestin g. ge was lately read by Colonel 
Fosbery, V.C., on the subject of Magazine guns, 

which is meant those small-arms which, like 

e Winchester repenting-rifle, can be fired over 
and over again by means of a collection of 
cartridges in the stock, or in some other recep- 
tacle. Colonel Fosbery held that in modern 
warfare the soldier required, for special occa- 
sions and for brief intervals, to be endowed 
with a higher power of defence and attack than 
any system of single-loader would afford. He 
brought forward a ‘magazine’ of his own inven- 
tion, which can reallly be attached as a 
cartridge-feeder to the ordinary Henry-Martini 


Submarine torpedo-boats of novel but emple 
— tion have — been se for the 

ent. ey are about twenty 
feet long a tint & man-of-war could carry 
several of them without inconvenience. The 
shape of a cigar, the boat hos a glass dome 
projecting from it, by means of which the officer 
Ta can aba ao atc see screw- 
propeller is worked by .the feet of four men, 
cat the boat je lowed or raised by shifting 


t, | vessel will 


attached to a ship's bottom by a pneumatic con- 
trivance. After such attachment it will be the 
duty of the submarine boat to retire to a 
safe distance before making the electrical contact 
which will cause the explosion. The submarine 
a supply of compressed air or 
oxygen; and the carbonic acid from the men’s 
lungs will be absorbed by caustic soda, as in 
the diving apparatus of Mr Fleuss, 

Riveting by hydraulic machinery is now being 
largely introduced into the ship-building yards 
on the Clyde. The verdict of a apectal Com- 
mittee of surveyors on the subject, after due 
inspection, was, that these machines ‘thoroughly 
fill the holes and counter-sinks, and produce a 
smoother and better clench than can usually be 
obtained by hand-labour. The saving of time 
and outlay, also, over hand-labour is very great. 

The subject of the salmon-disease forms the 
most interesting portion of the recently pub- 
lished annual Report of the Inspectors of Salmon 
Fisheries for England and Wales. Unfortunately, 
much that is indefinite still surrounds the subject. 
The experience of preeaeal fishermen and the 
researches of accomplished scientists have equally 
failed either to detect a cause or to suggest a 
remedy for the epidemic. The Inspectors ex- 
press themselves as confident that the discase, 
which first attracted attention in 1877, had 
existed, at least in a spare form, for many 
years, The great difficulty is to determine what 
are the influences, climatic or otherwisc, which 
cause the disease to assume the form of a wide- 
spread epidemic affecting thousands of fish, and 
attacking both kelts and clean fish. Professor 
Huxley has expressed the opinion that, whilst 
the primary cause of the disease is the fungus 
Saprolegnia ferax, there must be other and second- 
ary causes acting in combination, and that infor- 
mation is still required as to these. As an 
instance of the destructive nature of this dis- 
ease, it may be mentioned that from the Tweed 
alone, between November of last year and May 
of this year, no fewer than ten thousand six 
hundred diseased salmon, grilee, and sea-trout 
were taken out of the river and buried. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


Tau extension of science-knowledge in popular 
forms, with the consequent greater demand for 
scientific appliances, has led to marked improve- 
ments in the production of the necessary appa- 
ratua, accompanied by a reduction in price s0 great 
as to place such instruments within the reach of 
meny who would otherwise be unable to procure 
them. The most popular and most generally 
useful of all these instruments is the microscope, 
without which the student of biology, and of 
animal and vegetable morphology, would be 
unable to carry on his researches beyond the 
merest preliminary stages. But along with the 
possession of the instrument itself, there is 
required some knowledge and skill in the use of 
the instrument ; and many works have been pub- 
lished with the object of conveying to students 
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the necessary instructions. To this list is now | fifth day; invernee to Oban, by Canal ; sixth day, 
added a work, entitled, Practical Microscopy, by | from Oban to Glasgow. i 
Mr George E. Davis, ¥.RM.S. (London: David 


Bogue). It is illustrated with over two hundred 
and. fifty woodcuts; and the directions in regard 
to the microscope and its work are so full and 
ample, that the book can scarcely fail to be of 
value both to those who already possess micro- 
scopes, and to those who may pe guidance 
as to the purchase of one. One advantage which 
this book has over some of its predecessors in 
the same department, is, that it is comparatively 
inexpensive, and is thus more easily acquired. 

* 

* 

At this season of the year, when prospective 
tourists are eager to hear or to tell of something 
new, an appropriate addition is made to our 

ide-book tenature by the publication of The 

‘andbook to the Rivers and Broads of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, by Mr G. Christopher Davies 
(London: Jarrold and Sons). These rivers and 
‘broads’ form the distinguishing and characteristic 
feature of the modern scenery of East Anglia ; 
' its marshes and fens, linked to each other by 
gleaming brook and river, alone breaking the 
monotony of its flat and otherwise unattractive 
Inndscape. ‘In a journey through it by rail,’ 
says Mr Davies, ‘you see nothing but its flatness ; 
walk along its roads, you see the dullest side of 
it; but take to its water-highways, and the 
glamour of it steals over you, if there is aught 
of the love of nature, the angler, or the artist 
in you. Houses are few and far between ; often- 
times within the circle of oo sight there is 
neither house nor man visible, A gray church- 
tower, @ windmill, or the dark-brown sail of a 
wherry in the distance, breaks the sense of utter 
loneliness ; but the scene is wild enough to 
enchain the imagination of many. Long miles of 
sinuous gleaming river; marshes gay with innu- 
merable flowering-plants; wide sheets of water 
bordered with swaying reeds; yachts or wherries, 
boats, fish, fowl, rare birds and plants, and 
exquisite little bits to paint and sketch: these 
are the elements out of which a pleasant holiday 
may be made.’ The book is accompanied with a 
| good map of the district. 

* 


ue 


We are introduced to a very different type of 
scenery by a little official guide-book, entitled, 
Summer Tours in Scotland: Glasgow to the High- 
lands, issued in connection with Mr David Mac- 
Brayne’s royal mail-steamers (119 Hope Street, 
Glasgow). These beautiful vessels, the Columba, 
Jona, &ec., were formerly better known in 
connection with the name of Mr MacBrayne’s 

mer, the late Mr Hutcheson; and have 
ong been famous for their comfort, their 
speed, and all the other qualities that render 
travel by water pleasant and agreeable. This 
little book will be of considerable use to 
tourists, as they have here set down a series 
of routes, all more or less different, which can 
be accomplished within one week—such as, on 
the first day, from Glasgow to Oban; second 
day, from Oban to Staffa and Jona, and back; 
third day, from Oban to Ballachulish (including 
Glencoe), and proceed to Banavie; fourth day, 
Banavie to Inverness, vid Caledonian Canal 


C This is but one 
‘of the many circular routes here orange, other 
at of the same number of days includi i 
to Po: 


visite 
riree in Skye, to Boisdale in South Gist, to 
Lochmaddy in North Uist, and to Tarbert and 
Stornoway in the far-distant Lewis. In this way 
the tourist may have a view of some of the finest 
water and mountain scenery with the least possible 
expenditure of time ; visiting places of historical 
renown, such as Iona; of romantic danger, euch 
as Corrievreckan ; of natural beauty, such as the 
columned cave of Staffa; or of wild and weird 
interest, such as the dark mountains and seques- 
tered lochs of the storm-vexed Hebrides, it is 
the magnificent scenery which Scott has painted 
for us in his Lord of the Isles, and which has 
since been made familiar to modern readers by 
pages of praphic and beautiful description in the 
novels of William Black. No better preparation 
for the journey can be made than the perusal of 
Mr MacBrayne’s handbook, which, in addition to 
the official information to which we have ener 
contains about a hundred pages of conde 
and well-written notes on the historical and other 
associations of interest: belonging to the places 
seen or visited in the course of the different routes, 
together with a map of the routes. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


SOME EFFECTS Of THE VIBRATION OF TELEGRAPH- 
‘WIRES. 


Tue humming sound which is produced by the 
vibration of telegraph-wires is said to have some- 
what peculiar effecta upon certain creatures. The 
woodpecker, for instance, feeds on larve and 
insects which it finds under the bark and in the 
core of decayed trees, and to get at which it 
erforates the bark or covering with its power- 
‘ul bill. It has been suggested that it detects 
the presence of insects in decayed trees by the 
delicacy of its hearing, which directs it to where 
the insects or worms are at work within the tree, 
In certain casce, however, the little bird has been 
deceived by the humming sound of the eere 
wires ; and at the recent Crystal Palace Electric 
Exhibition, as many of our readers doubtless 
remember, there was shown a piece of wood, 
cut from a perfectly sound post, perforated with 
a hole three-and-a-half inches in diameter, and 
which hole had been drilled out by the wood- 
ecker under the impression that there must, 

m the sounds which it heard, be insects 
somewhere in the interior of the post. Similar 
borings are said to be frequently found in the 
pine-woods of Norway where this bird is found ; 
the holes being as a rule made near the top of 
the post. 

Bears are said to be frequently cheated in 
similar manner. These animals are, as is well 
known, extremely fond of honey; and their 
vicinity ‘a @ store of it is usually discovered by 
the humming sounds which the honey-makers 
emit. The sound of the beware wires ia not 
unlike beg one Ay a omer oe and when 
the sound rege hes his the at once begins 
to look about for lene Following the delusive 
sound, he finds that at the foot of the te’ 


3 | post it becomes louder than ever; and as he 














net find the bea beehive, he very eared 
thinks it must be under the heap of stones whic! 
are sometimes used to sup the post. These 
stones he at once begins to scatter about in all 
Girections ; but though the humming is as distinct 
as ever, there is no trace of the honey-store to 
be found, and the hun bear has only his 
labour for his pains, At first, this scattering 
of the stones was a puzzle to the officials, until 
the finding of the marks of bears’ claws in the 
poate led to the discovery of the real cause, 

It is alleged that in certain districts formerly 
infested by wolves, the introduction of the tele- 
graph-wire has had the effect of frightening these 
terrible pests away. But the evidence for this 
is not well substantiated, other causes being in 
operation in those districts which might be con- 
ceived to have a similar restraining eflect upon 
the wolves, 


THH VINE DISEASE—SUGGESTED REMEDY, 


The damage which the vineyards of France 
have sustained from the ravages of the Phyllozera, 
has led to many experiments being made for the 
purpose of yetting rid of this most troublesome 
and destructive insect. A suggestion on the 
subject comes to us from China, which has the 
appearance of being feasible. It is made by Dr 
pie of Shanghai, and is derived from the 
practice of the Chinese, who, in the matter of 
orange-culture, employ a certain species of ants 
aa insecticides. In many parts of the province 
of Canton, the land is devoted to the cultivation 
of ornnge-trees, which being subject to devasta- 
tion from insects, require to be protected in a 
peu: manner, namely, by importing ants 

m the neighbouring hills for the destruction of 
tho dreaded parasites, The orangerics themselves 
supply ants which prey upon the enemy of the 
orange, but not in sufficient numbers ; and resort 
is had to Hill- people, who throughout the eummer 
and winter find the ant-nests suspended from 
various kinds of irecs, There are two varieties 
of these ants, red and yellow ; and their nests 
resemble cotton bags. The ‘orange ant-breedera,’ 
as these hill-people are termed, are provided 
with pig or goat bladders which are baited 
inside with lard; and the orifices of these being 
applied to the entrance of the nests, the ants 
are induced to enter the bags. They thus become 
a marketable commodity at the orangeries, The 
orange-trees are thereafter colonised by depositing 
the ants on their upper branches ; and to enable 


them to from tree to tree, all the trees of 
an orchard are connected by bamboo rods. 
Dr Macgowan asks if the orange is the 


only plant thus susceptible to protection from 
parasitic pesta; and adds his opinion thet the 
particular species of ants above referred to are 
not the only apecies capable of being utilised 
es insect-killera, He also suggests that entomolo- 
gists and agriculturiste would do well to insti- 


tute experiments with a view to further discovery 
in this line of rescarch. It might even be possible 


for the Société d'Acclimatation of France to import 
@ number brig ante vee in eases 0 rn i. 
culture, an tical testa in the vine- 

to ascertain whee or not they would be service- 


able in checking the destructive work of the 
latter 
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A SUMMER'S DAY. 


Ir was a lovely day, a sammer’s day— 

A dey when Nature seemed to sleep in peace, 
And all around was peace. The feathered songsters 
Warbled their hymns of praise and sweet content 
To their Creator ; while the gentle breeze 
Dreamingly stirring in the tall tree-tops, 

Sighing a sigh of peace in the long grass, 
Bending with stately grace the golden corn, 
Murmuring sweet nothings to the dainty rye, 
Joined in the chorus ever and anon, 

Then trembled into silence. 


Suddenly, 
The spell is rudely enapt ; for, rushing on 
With sharp, shrill scream, and loudly clanging bell, 
We see the fiery monster with its freight, 
Immense, of living souls, On, on it speeds 
Until the last pale cloud of ateam departs, 
And once again the silence reigns supreme, 
The sun, the glorious sun, is shining bright, 
High in the heavens, and tinting all around 
With his own golden glory ; and afar, 
Glinting like diamonds, radiant in the light, 
Lies the clear sen, so calm, in such repose 
That not a ripple atirs it. All is peace, 


On rustic seat beneath yon spreading tree, 

Two lovers sit in their unconscious bliss, 
Surely the peace has entered their young hearts 
On this glad aummer day. The man is one— 
True, tender, loyal—such as women love ; 

And she, a fair young girl, in silent joy 

And rosy happiness, doth list to hear 

That which perchance her heart had known before, 
Breathing in earnest words his tale of love, 

Ho bonda his head to hear her answering voice, 
Then looks up satisfied, Her heart is won, 


"Tis sad to know such peace may change to storms, 
To know the sun must sometimes be obscured, 

Yo know the tuneful birds will cease to sing, 

To know thnt blesstd Jove may change to hate, 

Yet while the summer sun, and love, and peace, 
Are each and all our own, we will be glad, 

Lifting a thankful heart to God who gives, 
And when the storm shall come—as come it may— 
May He to whom we turn in time of grief 

Say to our sorrowing spirits, ‘Peace ! be atill !* 

NJ 
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DISEASE GERMS. 


THE composition of the atmosphere has been 
regarded for years as a subject which chemists 
have long since decided with an exactness which 
can scarcely be improved upon. Text-books 
inform us that the air we breathe is in the 
main a mixture of the well-known gases oxygen 
and nitroxen, together with a small but uniform 
proportion of carbonic acid gas. 

Such is, indeed, the composition of pure air; 
but life is so widely diffused over the globe that 
except in high Alpine regions, the atmosphere 
everywhere contains impurities of a more or less 
detrimental charncter. Our fires and lights pour 
into the air innumerable particles of solid carbon, 
and vapours of petroleum, creosote, and sulphurous 
acid. Our bakers send into it annually some 
millions of gallons of alcohol from the fermenting 
process connected with bread-making ; dead and 
decaying animals and vegetables supply their 
quota of gaseous materials; while the industries 
which bring us much of our wealth, diffuse 
throughout the air numerous small particles of 
starch, woul, cotton, brickduat, arsenic, and other 
substances, But these impurities, considerable 
though they may appear, are really of minor 
importance. The winds and rains, which we 
vaguely speak of as ‘clearing the air” carry off 
most of the suspended particles and wash the 
soluble gases into the soil. There is another 
class of atmospheric impurities, however, so 
universal in their diffusion, and of such vast 
importance in their effects, that a thorough 
acquaintance with them will be fraught with 
incalculable benefit to mankind. These we are 
familiar with as the motes which dance in the 
sunbeams, the floating matters in the air, now 
known to consist, in part at least, of Disease 
Germs. . 

Nowadays, people are inclined to scoff at the 
aims of the old philosophers; but we onght to 
remember how much modern science owea to 
these early investigators, The astrologers may 
be held as inietaken in supposing any connection 
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to exist between the motions of a star and the 
life of a human being; yet we are indebted to 
them for a great deal of our earlier astronomical 
knowledge. The alchemists who spent their 
lives in the search for the philosopher’s stone, 
and the mechanicians who devoted years to their 
quest of perpetual motion, did nut spend their 
lives altogether in vain; for in many depart 
ments of chemistry and mechanics, we are now 
reaping the fruits of their Iabours, Hence, 
also, in more recent times the search after the 
beginnings of life—the dream of spontaneous 
generation—while fruitless in its direct endea- 
vour, has already conferred upon us blessings 
great and manifold. 

In 1837, Schwann, a Berlin scientist, made the 
important announcement, that when a decoction of 
micat is effectually screened from the atmosphere, 
putrefaction never sets in. Practically, the same 
principle is the secret of success in the modern 
trade of preserving meat in tin cans by exclusion 
of the air. Twenty-two years after Schwann’s 
announcement, a book appeared from the pen of 
an eminent Frenchman, F. A. Pouchet, giving the 
resulta of numerous experiments altogether opposed 
to Schwann’s conclusions. Deeply interested in 
the discussion, Pasteur, a young French chemist, 
determined to take the matter in hand, and com- 
menced a series of experiments which have yielded 
the most interesting and valuable results. Start- 
ing with the air, he found that many of the floating 
particles arc not mere specks of inanimate dust, 
but organised bodies containing the germs of 
life. Some of these he introduced into animal 
and vegetable infusions, which he had previously 
boiled, to destroy any living organisms which 
might be present in the liquid, the result being 
that he soon obtained an abundance of microscopic 
life, a” in @ short time the infusions invariably 
became putrid. On the other hand, when similar 
infusions were thoroughly protected from the 
entrance of these atmospheric particles, not the 
slightest in@ation of life appeared in the- 
even after months and years; but when the 
smallest drop of any decomposing liquid was 

















“added, or ordinary air obtained access to the clear 
jnfusions, life Leis ge to manifest itself, and soon 
the water teemed with myriads of microscopic 


anisms, 

n this way Pasteur established the fact, that 
just as oake grow from acorns, or thistles from 
thistle-seed, 50 these minute living organisms are 
: aeappee according to the common law of genera- 

ion, springing from previously existing germs 
or but never growing spontaneously, or 
giving the slightest indication that life ever 

eds from anything which has not itself 
owed ite existence to some previous life. Since 
then, innumerable experiments conducted by our 
illustrious countryman Professor Tyndall, have 
fally corroborated Pastenr’s researches, 

ow, let us glance at several widely separated 
departments of every-day life, and investigate 
a few facts which have apparently but Mttle 
connection with each other. 

When milk is long exposed to the air, it 
becomes sour or putrid ; und if we place a1 ame 
of sour milk under the microscope, we shall fin 
a number of small organiams tink ed together 
like beads upon a string. These are the cause 
of the sourness ; for they have decomposed the 
sugar of the milk into lactic acid, the substance 
which imparts the sour taste. The organism 
which produces this change is similar in nature 
and appearance to the well-known yeast-plant, 
which chumcies sugar into alcohol. Taking, now, 
a drop of putrid milk, we find it exhibita a 
different appearance from that which is simply 
sour ; for it swarms with rapidly moving specks, 
which receive the common nine of bacterin, 
These organisms are very minute, much smaller 
than thore producing sourncss, and they ure in 
every case the active agents in producing putre- 
faction, Expose milk, or meat, or vegetables to 
the air, and in a short time they will swarm 
with bacteria. Keep the nir from them, and not 
one of these organisms will bo found. 

Let us now turn our thoughts for a moment 
to France. About twenty years ago, a disastrous 
silkworm discase reduced the produce of cocoons 
from fifty-two million pounds in 1853 to eight 
million pounds in 1866, involving a loss of 
some hundred million francs. Kxamined under 
the microscope, the blood of the diseased 
silkworm was found to contain innumerable 
animated vibratory corpuscles; the silk-bag was 
filled with these, insteal of with the clear 
material from which the silk is spun; and these 
organisms were present in still luryer size in 
the mature mothe, Starting with these facts, 
M. Pasteur attacked the problem, and by 
aecuring healthy eggs produced by healthy moths, 
and by carefully guarding agninst contagion, 
restored to France her valuable silk husbandry. 
But while the practical results he accomplished 
attest the accuracy of his views and predictions, 
the observations which led to these results are 
more immediately interesting, From moths 
untainted by discase he obtained healthy worms, 
and on thesa he conducted his experiments. 
Taking a diseased worm, and rubbing it up in 
water, he mixed a little with the fund of healthy 
silkworms; the result being that all the latter 
became infected, and finally died. A single 
meal was sufficient to poison them, and the 
progress of the disease was always attended by 
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a gradual increase in the number of the above 
animaleular corpuscles found in their blood. 
During these investigations, M. Pasteur proved 
that the disease was spread by the worms 
scratching each other with their claws, and thus 
introducing the disease germa into the wound. 
He found too, that the refuse of diseased worms 
contained infectious organisms, and this adhering 
to the mulberry leaves, spread infection among 
other worms feeding on these leaves. 

The same distinguished chemist had his atten- 
tion drawn to the losses frequently sustained 
ry the wine-growers and vinegar-makera of 

rance. The wines would often become un- 
accountably acid or bitter, and millions of 
money were in this way lost to his countrymen. 
Setting to work in lis usual thorough and 
scientific foshion, he soon discovered that the 
wine disease was due to the presence of numerous 
microscopic organisms on the skin of the grape, 
which, finding their way into the wine, set up 
putrefactive anges which entirely altered the 
character of the liquor. Waving ascertained the 
cause, his next task was to find a remedy ; and 
before long he made the discovery, that by simply 
heating the juice of the grape to a certain 
temperature, these putrefactive germs were all 
destroyed, without in any way damaging the 
quality of the wine, All three disenses, the 
wine, the vinegar, and the silk, he traced to 
their living causes; and eventually discovered 
remedies for cach by determining the conditions 
which prove fatal to these organisms, or which 
prevent their development. 

Passing now into the surgical ward of an 
English “hospital, let us examine an amputated 
limb which is not healing well. It has begun to 
putrefy. Taking a little of the matter, we 
examine it wnder the microseope, and find it 
swarming with minute organisms similar to 
those which we observed in putrid milk. This 
wound has been exposed to the air. In the 
next room is a somewhat similar amputation, 
except that the wound was dressed in such 
a way as to prevent any of the so-called dust 
of the air from coming in contact with it. A 
spray of dilute carbolic acid was kept playing 
over it all the time it was being Gramiad. upon, 
and now it is healing beautifully, for no living 
germs have obtained access to it. 

A word or two about an animal disease 
known as splenic fever will bring us to the 
well-known zymotic discases which carry off 60 
many human beings. As early as 1850 it was 
observed that the blood of animals which had 
dicd from splenic fever teemed with microscopic 
organisms resembling minute transparent rods ; 
and it has been placed beyond all doubt that 
this fever is due to the growth and develop- 
ment of these minute organisms. Placed under 
favourable conditions, the rods grow till they 
often become « hundred times their original 
longth, After a time, little dots appes in them, 
which finally grow to minute caes ped. bodies, 
presenting an appearance somewhat like a long 
row of sééde in a pod. By-and-by the pod—as 
we may call it—goes ones, and the seeds 
or spores are Jet loose. y experiments have 
been made with both rods and spores. Guinea- 
ige, rabbits, and mice were inoculated with the 
Pied of diseased animals containing the rods, 
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the result being that within twenty or thirty 
hours they invariably died of eplenic fever. By 
drying the blood which contained only the roda, 
it waa found that it did not retain its infectious 
properties longer than about a month ; but blood 








containing the developed spares, dried and reduced 
to dust, even after being kept four years, proved 
as deadly as at first. 


In 1868, M. Chauveau made some interesting 
discoveries concerning the infectious matter in 
cow-pox, sheep-pox, amall-pox, hydrophobia, 
glanders, and syphilis. Taking some of the 
matter, he found that it consisted of a fluid in 
which were humerous minute granular particles, 
some of them so minute as to pass through the 
finest. filters. When diluted with water, the 
larger particles subsided, the finer granules, 
however, remaining suspended in the water, 
and the liquid still retaining its infectious pro- 
perties; but by diffusion in distilled water, 
these minute icles were completely sepa- 
rated, and the liquid then proved harmless. 
It was thus shown that the infection was com- 
municated by these minute organised particles, 
and that even a single one of these possesses 


! such inconceivable fecundity that it will pro- 
_ duce quite as powerful effects as if a 


wantity of concentrated matter had been intro- 

uced into the system, Sufficient evidence has 
thus been obtained to prove that many diseases 
are propagated by minute organisms; and it is 
now a well-ascertained fnet that scarlatina, diph- 
therie, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers are 
spread in the same fashion. 

Let us then briefly sum up what is at present 
known about the Germ Theory of disense. Ex- 
periments having shown that no life is known te 
spring from inanimate matter, we may reason- 
ably conclude that just as wheat does not grow 
except from seed, so no disease occurs without 
some disease germ to produce it. Then, again, 
we may take it for certain that each disease 
is due to the development of a particular kind 
of germ. If we plant small-pox germs, we do 
not reap acrop of scarlatina or measles ; but just 
as wheat springs from wheat, each disease has 
its own distinctive germs. Each comes from 
a parent stock, and has existed somewhere 
previously. It is true that complications occur, 
several diseases running their course at one time, 
or one after the other; but however uncommon, 
none of them are new. After a forest is cut 
down, a new variety of trees may spring up; 
but nobody supposes them to have grown spon- 
taneously; the seeds existed there before, and 
their growth was duc to the occurrence of con- 
ditions favourable to their development. So the 
disease germs which are always floating about 
may frequently be introduced into our bodies ; 
buf it is only when they meet with suitable 
conditions that they take root and produce 
disease. Under ordinary circumstances, these 
germs, though nearly always present, are com- 

tively few in number, and in an extremely 
ay indurated state. Thus, they may fre- 
uently enter our bodies without meeting with 

é conditions eseential to their growth; for 
experiments have shown that it is very difficult 
to moisten them, and till they are moistened 
they do not begin to develop. In a healthy 


system 
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they remain inactive. But anything} well it may be purified and filtered, we have no 
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tending to weaken or impair the 

furnishes favourable ecaalonm and ak eee 
demics almost always originate and are most 
fatal in those quarters of our t cities where 
dirt, squalor, and foul air render sound health 
almost an b steposelbility: Thus, too, armies.: 
suddenly erred from the regularity and 
comparative comfort of barrack-life to the d 

toil, and exposure of the battlefield and the 
trenches, are often attacked by epidemics, Havi 
once got a beginning, epidemics rapidly sp 
The germs are then sent into the air in great 
numbers and in a moist state; and the proba- 
bilities of their entering, and of their establishing 
themselves even in healthy bodies, are vastly 
increased. For the same reasons, one diseasd 
not unfrequently follows another. The latter 
is commonly said to have ‘changed’ into the 
former; but probably the two are entirely dis- 
tinct, the second being simply due to the weak- 
ening of the system. 

Another widespread belief is that foul smells 
give rise to disease. It is not, strictly speak~- 
ing, the foul gases, but the germs present in 
them, that produce the diseases. The effluvia, 
however, are themselves injurious to health, while 
they are indications of a state of matters much 
more dangerous; and it is never sufficient to 
destroy evil odours without searching out and 
removing the causes that produce them, 

Climate and the weather have also much infia- 
ence on the vitality of these germs. Cold is a 
preventive agninst some diseases, heat against 
others. But we have still much to learn regard- 
ing their behaviour under varying conditions. 
Tyndall found that sunlight greatly retarded 
and sometimes entirely prevented putrefaction ; 
while dirt is always favourable to the growth 
and development of the germs. Sunshine and 
cleanliness are undoubtedly the best and cheapest 
preventives against disease. 

The method in which these discases aro spread 
demonstrates the necessity and value of thorough 
disinfection. A person suffering from one of 
these zymotic diseuses is affected, say, in the 
throat; well, every time he spits or coughs, 
or perhaps with every breath, he discharges 
from hig throat u great number of the organisms 
whose development has produced the disease, 
These may pass directly into the body of some 
one near, and thus set up disease in a second 
person, and 4o on; or falling on the ground, or 
settling upon clothes or carpets, they may dry 
up like particles of dust, and be shaken off the 
clothes, perhaps many months after, or be carried 
by the wind to places at a considerable distance. 
In either case, still retaining all their virulence, 
they will give rise to o fresh outbreak of disease 
whenever they meet with favourable conditions. 
Thorough fumigation or other method of destroy- 
ing their vitality, largely or entirely prevents 


In the case of diseases such as typhoid, which 
attack the stomach, disease germs sre remov 
along with the excreta; and if, ay is often the 
the drainage of the town flows into a river, 
that river is used in some after-portion of ite coume 
as the water-supply of any town near its banks, 
there is gyut of disease being communi- 


cated by the water which we drink ; lor however 
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guarantee thet it will contain none of these germs, 
which we have seen ere so small that they pass 
through the finest filters It is in this way that 
almost all the great cholera and typhoid graeniies 
have spread in London and other towns. That 
such a disgusting system should be permitted to 
bere is a disgrace to a wealthy and enlightened 
nation, 

How these organisms may be destroyed in cases 
of disease without injury to the person or animal 
affected, is the t problem which awaits solu- 
tion. Wine-making, brewing, silkworm rearing, 
and surgery, have already shown the immense 
importance and tical value of a knowledge of 
this subject. owadays, in surgical operations 
every of the flesh laid bare is washed 
with a dilute solution of carbolic acid, which 
effectually prevents the growth of these germs, 
and the consequent mortification which used to 
yender amputation so frequently fatal. It is 
also known that consumption, which is probably 
@ disease set up by some of these organisms, 
has in @ measure been retarded, if not cured by 
dnhalation of carbolic acid. Oxygen, we know, 
when in excess, proves a deadly poison to these 

isms, and its entire absence is equally fatal ; 
but the difficulty in adopting this remedy is that 
it might prove equally fatal to the person suffer- 
ing from the disease. We know enough, however, 
about Disease Germa to show us in what direc- 
tion future research may be most profitably 
engaged ; and it is to be hoped that before long 
we shall obtain either a safe and unfailing remedy, 
or an efficient preventive against those diseases 
which, set up perhaps by a microscopic particle 
eventually decimate continents, and thus affo 
us convincing evidence of the vast importance 
of so-called ‘little things.’ 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


OHAPTER XXV.—'HE’S AN AWFULLY ODD FISH 
18 STRANGE.’ 








Hap Gerard known that Constance was going 
to London, he might perhaps have been more 
ready to accompany his father thither. But, as 
® matter of fact, the visit wos unpremeditated. 
The maiden aunt in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 
hed money, and was known to be kindly disposed 
to Constance. When, therefore, the old Indy, 
earning from her brother that he was about 
to visit London, expressed a strong hope that 
he would bring Constance with him, Mr Jolly 
accepted the desire na a command. He was not 
wnaware of the importance of moncy ; and though 
Constance seemed already fairly provided for, it 
would still be unwise not to conciliate the maiden 
aunt, who was naturally anxious to learn at 
first-hand the details of her nicce’s engagement. 
And if Lucretia—thoat wos the name of the 
maiden aunt—should express any intentions with 
respect to her testamentary dispositions, Mr Jolly 
was quite persuaded that at euch a juncture 
avthing could be more natural. It was not diffi- 
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cult to persuade Constance ; for, to tell the truth, 
she was beginning to find the social atmosphere 
of the Grange a little stifling. Her father’s dull 
pomposities and shallow aphorisms were insuffer- 
ably tedious, There are a good many dull and 
pompous fathers in the world, whose daughters, 
aided by Love, revere and admire them, Con- 
stance was unhappily without Love's aid, and 
her father wearied her exactly as any other prosy 
person would have done. In his inmost soul, 
Mr Jolly had an idea that his style was Disraelian, 
He was Conservative in politics, and modelled 
himself naturally on the lines of his party chief. 
But it is not everybody who can fight in Saul’s 
armour, and the Disraelian style, handled by 
Mr Jolly, was a cruel thing to suffer under. 
Reginald found it endurable, because it awakened 
his own sense of humour. He saw the fun of 
it; but Constance, who, like many charming 
wonien, had but a limited perception of fun, 
saw and felt only its dreariness. The house 
itself was somewhat dull after that fever of 
festivity into which Mr Jolly had for a time 
plunged it, and she was willing to welcome any 
reasonable pretence which called her away from 
it. These two were the reasons which she 
admitted to herself; but there was another which 
had more weight than both of them, although 
she was reluctant to own it—she was weary 
of Gerard. 

Admiration is a pleasant thing to endure, but 
the signs of it may be so presented as to grow 
tedious. Gerard had no smuall-talk, and his icy 
divinity froze him. He was not happy in her 

resence ; but his dreams of her presence made 
rim happy. There was not the fuintest doubt 
in his mind that when once they were married 
they would live a life of pattern felicity. The 
old truth which it was Pope’s good fortune to 
eryatalliae for English-speaking people, operated 
here ag elsewhere : 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 


The future was roseate; the present, misty. 
Always that wonderful glamour, which perhaps 
alone makes life worth living, lay about to- 
morrow, but never about to-day. 

Whether it were an old device or a new one, 
I cannot eay, but I remember that in the year 
1865 I witnesse an acted morality or mystery, 
the memory of which has remained with me, 
The scene was the cavalry barracks at Cahir, 
in County Tipperary—the ocension, the annual 
regimental sports of the Fourth Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards. When the saword-exercise and 
foil-play and boxing, the running, walking, 
leaping, and vaulting matches were over—when 
the men had raced behind wheelbarrows and 
jumped in sacks, and the tug-of-war was lost 
aud won, there came, to crown the festival, a 
donkey-race. Private Paddy Byrne, a regimental 
unit attached to the F Troop—this is not 
fiction, but history, and whe when, did it 
cross Paddy’s mind that an old comrade would 
fe him in a novel with a wonderful laughable 
rish grin on the Hibernian face of him, perched 
himself an inch or two for’ard of his donkey's 
tail, and laid between the moke’s ears & switch, 
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on the end whereof s two inviting carrots 
and a clean white turnip. Away went the donkey 
in pursuit of these tit-bita, never more than 
a atride’s seneen from his watering teeth, yet never 
attainable. Every stride deceived him ; but Hope 
sprang eternal in the asinine bosom, and he still 

wrsued, I was young and thoughtless in those 
days, and at this acted mystery I laughed un- 
thinkingly. But in the years which have gone 
since then, I know now that nota day has passed 
in which I have not with equal wisdom raced 
after something no more worth having and no 
more attainable, and Paddy Byrne’s donkey has 
with me risen to the dignity of a moral mythus, 
preaching eternal truths. And he typifies, indeed, 
not me alone, but a whole hungry foolish world, 
tearing headlong in pursuit of that sweet and 
dear to-morrow which it never reaches. With 
the rest of the world, let him typify this poor 
hungry-hearted Gerard. ‘If I laugh,’ wrote the 
saddest satirist that ever put pen to paper, ‘’tis 
that I may not weep” One may as well put 
things cheerfully as surrowfully. You may suck 
marrow of mirth, und grow as wise as by sipping 
the salt of tears~if you are a born angel, and 
a saint by nature. 

Mr Jolly apprised Constance, in the afternoon, 
of her aunt's desire; and it was decided that they 
should all three gu to town together on the follow- 
ing day. Gerard came in the evening as usual; but 
she allowed him to ride away without telling him 
of the arrangement made. An hour before start- 
ing, she sent him a brief note, saying that her 
aunt desired to see her, and that she wus guing to 
London, but of design aforethought, forgot to 
give her lover her town address. She remedied 
this omission a day or two later, when she had 
secured a little quict, and had discovered that 
it is Letter to be bored by admiration than not 
to be admired at all, To her amazement, Gerard 
did not fly to her when she lifted her finger. A 
day or two passed, and she did not hear from him. 
Matters grew a little wonderful, and even a little 
alarming. We have seen already that Val Strange 
made a call upon her. Familiar as Val contrived 
to seem in Reyinalil’s eyes, this was his first visit ; 
but he and Miss Lucretia were known to each 
other beforehand, and Val was a reminder to the 
old lady of her one romance. These renewals 
of youth are singular. Val’s father was the only 
one among many admirers for whom Miss Lucretia 
in her youth had cared ; but with that perversity 
which ie a part of love, they had quarrelled over 
some trifle or other no bigger than a mote in 
a sunbeam, and had so parted—the man to forget 
as men forget, the woman to remember as women 
Temember. Of this the young fellow knew 
nothing. Had he known, he might have sought 
the epee and intervention of the old lady, 
and -have besought her to implore Constance to 
break off a loveless engagement. It is hard to say 
whether such a course could or could not have 
been justified, though there is little doubt that 
Val would have been able to justify it to himeelf. 
But he was ignorant of the tie between himself 
and the old maid, and knew nothing of the affec- 
tion with which she regarded him. Had he known, 
the course of this story might have been altered ; 
but then, there is nothing so slight in life that it 
might not aller the course of any human tragedy 
or comedy. And now Val was gone from Con- 
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stance’s little circle, and still no Gerard came. The || 
absence of one, and the silence of the other, became 
remarkable, before Reginald came to explain one, 
of the phenomena, and a shock which was in jts 
way 8 sort of social earthquake, came to explain 
the second. Reginald lounged in a day or two 
after Val’s departure, and found his sister alone 
Some conversational preliminaries being gone 
through which had but little interest for either of 
them, Reginald said casually: ‘I say, Con, did 
Strange tell you he was going to the Weat 
Indies?’ 

‘No,’ said Constance, bending closer over her 
embroidery. ‘When is he going?’ She tried to 
make the question sound commonplace and dis 
interested, but read failure in her own tones. 

‘Oh, said Reginald, ensconcing himself for 
more safety behind his eyeglass, nnd watching her 
keenly, ‘he’s gone. Started yesterday.’ : 

Constance, with a great effort, retained com. 

osure, ‘Why did he yo?’ she asked, ‘Had he 
usiness there—property there ?? 

‘Oh, said the wary youth, ‘you never know 
where to have Strange. You'd think he was 
dead-set on something or other, and meant to 
spend his life at it, and in half an hour he’s dead- 
set on somncthing else, As I told him the other 
day, he’s like Dryden’ Duke of Buckingham, 
“Kverything by turns, and nothing long.” You 
never know what he’ll do next.’ 

Women are much better actresses than men are 
actors, and when Constance spoke, her nonchalance 
might have puzzled @ less careful observer. She 
held her embroidery a little from her in both 
hands, turned her beautiful head this way and 
that, regarding it; and then, slowly raising her 
violet. eyes, she dropped one negligent word : 
‘Indeed ?? But she had not calculated that 
Reginald suspected, and wos watching, and so 
she overdid it by a trifle, and seemed to his keen 
vision supernaturally indifferent. 

‘Yes, murmured the watcher, fixing his eye- 
glass with a facial contortion which laid the ghost 
of expression still lingering, ‘he’s an awfully 
odd fish is Strange. You really never know 
where to have him. He was modest enough to 
distrust hia own powers, and he stopped ehort 
there, having done enough, as le conceived, for 
one day. His finesse wus well meant, and for 
the moment it was satisfactory. 

‘So, said Constance to hereclf, ‘he has run 
away to avoid me.’ Her heart sank at this deser- 
tion. She had forbidden Strange ever to ig 
again on the topic he had once broached to her ; 
Lut she had not forbidden him her presence, and 
indeed had not the strength of heart 20 to deny 
him or herself. She pitied him—it was sweet 
to pity him. Before she had heard his confession 
she had gone the usual maiden path to love, an 
had not known to what goal it led her. She 
found his society pleasant, more pleasant than 
that of any man dhe had ever encountered—so 
much, she was aware of. She knew that her 
socies was pleasing to him; but for so beautiful 
@ woman, was amazingly devoid of vanity, 
and no thought of his being in love with her 
crossed her mind. For that matter, her 
ment to Gpurd seemed to hem her about with a 
sort of Society sacredness—men did not fall in 
love with young ladicea who were engaged to be 
married. “And when at lest Strange’s wild 
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taking. Here at last was the man who held the 
key to her heart, out of all the scores who had 
vome a-wooing, and he came too late. It might 
have seemed easy enough to do the only thin 

which under the circumstances was wise an 

honourable—namely, to send Gerard his dismissal 
end to tell him that a union between them could 
lead only to unhappiness. But the wise and 
Night thing to do is not always that which 
presents itself most attractively, und she had no 
one to advise and help her. That Gerard would 
have freed her, had she appealed to him, though 
he broke his heart in doin, it, went of course 
without saying. But then, there was the natural 
disinclination to so pronounced an action, the 
natural fear of his silent reproach, the natural 
dread of the county talk. It would be bitter to 
be called a jilt; and there was no reason or 
shadow of a reason, except the true one, which 
she could assign against her engagement to Gerard. 
So, like wiser people, she decided to let things 
take their course fur a time, with o vague hope 
that something might come to pass which would 
unravel the tangled skein and lay it out straight 
and amooth once more, And her reluctance to 
pain Gerard had more ground than a natural 
tenderness of disposition which is happily com- 
mon to most women, She respected him, and 
in her secret heart was sensitively afraid of his 
ill opinion. Notwithstanding the general chilli- 
ness of their courtship, they might have made a 
very happy married pair, but for the advent of 
Val Strange. It is only in novels that husband 
and wife are kept apart by those thread-like 
filaments of fecling of which a certain school of 
feminine romancisis are so prodigal, The plain 
English of that matter is, that unless a man is 
absolutely distasteful, or the woman’s mind is 
preoccupied, marriage is the shortest way to loye, 
and. the surest. 





SNAKE-ANECDOTES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


To tho generality of people the very word snake 
conveys a shuddering impression. The animals 
themselves are regarded with wholesale aversion. 
Nor is this altogether to be wondered at when 
we consider the terrible effects produced by the 
bite of many species—-the mortal effects produced 
by o certain section of the tribe. There are, 
however, some folks who, so far from entertaining 
any aversion to those creatures, are anxiously 
engaged in etudying their ways, their mode of 
life, and happily the dreaded powers with which 
the poisonous species—onc-fifth only of the entire 
race—are endowed. In Great Britain, one especies 
only, the adder, is poisonous, though not to the 
extent of being deadly poisonous ; but the case is 
different in countrics such as India and South 
America, where there are snakes from whose 
bite there is no hope of recovery. Happily, these 
death-dealing creatures are few compared to their 
more innocent brethren, thouzh in India the 
fatalities which are yearly reported are still as 
appalling as ever, With a view to providing e 
remedy for the bite of what are termed deadly 


snokes, many experiments have been, and still 
continue to be made; but as yet we have heard 
of no certain cure. One of our greatest author- 
itiea, Dr Fayrer, is obliged to admit that there is 
no hope for the person who has been bitten 
by a cobra whose poison is fully secreted and 
delivered. 

Our contributor Dr Arthur Stradling, late of 
the Royal Mail (Marine) Service, who favours 
us with the following interesting anecdotes, has 
made a lifelong study of the habits of snakes, 
both poisonous and non-poisonous, He has, we 
believe, made many experiments with the hope 
of mitigating the dire results accruing from snake- 
bites, and has even gone the length of voluntarily 
permitting various poisonous species to exercise 
their fangs upon his own person! Taking certain 

recautions beforehand—the nature of which Dr 

éradling has not yet made public—he has risked 
his life in the endeavour to counteract the baleful 
effects of snake-poizon. If in the end he ma 
be enabled to prescribe an antidote that shall 
prove effectual in staying the effects of the dreaded 
virus, mankind will owe him a debt of gratitude 
akin to that which it has paid to the discoverer 
of vaccination. 

With this prelude, we offer to our readers a 
few of the Doctor’s snake-stories. He writes as 
follows : 

For the truth of the following anecdotes, in 
which serpents play a part more or less promi- 
nent, I can vouch ; the incidents—except the first 
—having all occurred within my own personal 
experience. The exception, however, is matter of 
history at the Zoological Gardens; and not only 
were the cye-witnesses of the ovcurrence—among 
whom were Mr Bartlett and the late Mr Fra 
Buckland—weill known to me—my informants, 
indeed—but the snake itself afterwards became a, 
great friend of mine. 
ew years ago, an immense anaconda or 
water-boa was received at the Gardens in Regent’s 
Park, brought in a barrel on board ao steamer 
from Central America tu Liverpool, and for- 
warded thence by rail. This reptile, as perhaps 
my readers are aware, is the largest of the serpent 
tribe, inhabiting the swamps of Tropical America, 
and sometimes attaining a length of thirty or 
forty feet, it may be much more. It is one of 
the Constrictors—thut is to aay, it is non-venom- 
ous, and kills its prey, like the boa and python, 
by crushing it within the convolutions of its 

werful body. In the British Museum there 
ls @ fine etuiled specimen, about thirty feet long, 
represented in the act of seizing, though not con- 
stricting, a pec The subject of my tale 
measured twenty-three feet in length, and in 

irth was equal to the circumference of a man’s 
thigh—a formidable customer, capable of swallow- 
ing a sheep. Pre for his reception, with the 
fluor duly gravelled, and a tank with water, Den 
No. 3, on the deft-hand aide of the reptile-house, 
counting from the entrance-door, was allotted to 

im; and within the cage is a stunted tree, up 
which these large serpents are wont to climb. 
The top of the cask unscrewed, the creature was 
allowed, to find his way into the cage through 
scaming? about in, the fll f his 

ing about in the joyment of hi 
new-found liberty, he jieieently” tamed round 


between the tree and the front of the cage 
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—a space of several feet—~in such a way that 
the bight of his body—to use a ia Ra oo 
sion—lay within this space, Here, feeling the 
contact of the a on ‘one side and the wood 
on the other, he suddenly expanded his coil, 
probably in the sheer luxury of being able to 
stretch Limself, and pushed the front of the cage 
out! Not per ad the glass itself, which was 
not broken, but the heavy framework in which 
it is fixed, was forced away from its connection 
with the surrounding beams. Hereupon, several 
of the spectators had the presence of mind to 
rush forward and catch the sash before it 
could fall to the floor, In this way the 
supported it as well as they could with han 
and knees until fresh assistance arrived, for 
the weight was too great for them to lift it 
back into position again ; while the reptile inside, 
excited by the shouting and commotion, was 
dashing about fariously in all directions. This 
scattered the gravel about; and it was then found 
impossible to return the frame into its proper 
place, as the groove was choked with the 
small stones. Mr Frank Buckland, aided now 
by a number of men from all parts of the 
Gardens, still kept the glass from descending, 
while the keeper and carpenter, who got into 
the cage from behind, having thrown some 
blankets over the snake and pushed him into a 
corner, proceeded to scrape away the gravel. 
But the anaconda, now thoroughly enraged, con- 
trived to extricate his head from the covering, 
and before the men could escape, flew at the 
carpenter and scized him by the shoulder. The 
keeper courageously turned, gripped the serpent 
by the throat, and forced him to let go, but not 
until the unfortunate man’s arm was terribly 
lacerated by the powerful lancet-like teeth. 

Luckily, the door of the reptile-house bad been 
locked when the first contretemps took place, so 
that no casual visitors were witnesses of the scene ; 
otherwise, fainting women and_horror-stricken 
men would doubtless have added to its con- 
fusion. By this time the groove was clear, and 
the frame temporarily secured, so that the car- 
penter made good his exit, while the keeper, 
watching his opportunity, flung the creature from 
him ani jumped out. 

But it afterwards became very tame and_tract- 
able, and I established very friendly relations 
with it. Many a time have I stood at the door 
with Holland the keeper, and allowed it to rear 
its great black-spotted head ont of the tank till 
it flickered its tongue against my face, while I 
 eatrie its shining scales with my hand. Towards 

Tolland it was most affectionate, and would 
always come up to the grated ventilator to eee 
him when he was sweeping out the passage behind, 
though it took no notice of the people in front. 
Snakes take strong likings and dislikes to people, 
often unaccouniably. Holland was one cf the 
kindest and most intelligent keepers that ever 
handled a aeptile, and could generally win any 
thing’s confidence ; yet there was—and probably 
is still—a West African python, some sixteen feet 
long, in the house, that positively conceived a 
murderous hatred of him. y this should be so, 
neither he nor any one else could ever under- 
stand ; but it is a fact that this python at feeding- 
times would sit up close to the door and wait, 
not for the ducks and rabbits, but for him ! 
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The anaconda to which we have just referred 
was eventually killed by a guinea-pig! The little 
animal had been put into the den for a emailer 
paraan delectation, as sone friend was torpid 
jus en, owing to the approachi agen 3 
of the skin, in which state theye do ni 
feed. The guines-pig was running carelessly 
over him, and the irritation of its fees probably 
caused the anaconda to move slightly, for ita leg 
became entangled between two folds of the ser- 

nt's body—not constricted or nipped in anger, 
in which case it would have been all up with 
guinea-pig in a very short time—and it could not 
get free. It must probably have struggled some 
time, and then bitten its unconscious captor till 
it fos away, for a great hole was found in the 
anake’s side, and it lost much blood. This caused 
such profuse suppuration und ulceration of the 
whole body, that the poor brute had to be 
destroyed. 

I have succeeded in bringing alive to this 
country two specimens of that deadliest of ser- 
pents, the Brazilian gurucucu, or bush-master 
as it is called in Guiana; and in connection with 
the first of these I had a disagreeable little adven- 
ture. It was sent to me in Rio de Janeiro in 
an open bowl-shaped basket, Taying been caught 
with a lasso, which, drawn tight behind ita large 
triangular head, and passed through the wicker 
work, secured it to the bottom of the basket. 
Evidently, it could not go home like this, I had 
no snake-tonge, and was not at that time quite so 
confident about manipulating poisonous serpents |} 
as closer fumiliarity with them has since made 
me ; besides, a cabin on board ship contains so |' 
many nooks and crannies wherein a snake, once 
escaped from control, would be wholly irrecover- 
able. Therefore, I covered the mouth of the 
basket with canvas in such a way aa to convert 
it into a sort of kettledrum; and cut a square hole 
in thia, which corresponded exactly, when the 
dram was turned upside down, to an aperture 
in a snake-box, made by removing the perforated 
zinc. Then, applying the two accurately together, 
I cut the noose from the outside, in the hope 
that the reptile would drop through into the 
box. This, however he refused to do, but darted 
round and round inside the basket, striking pas- 
sionntely; and as the wicker was neither very 
thick nor close in texture, it may be imagined 
that the situation wag rather a sensational one, 
I had commenced operations just as we were 
steaming out of the Buy of Rio; and while affairs 
stood in the posen I have indicated, we crossed, 
the bar. ‘The heavy swell from the outside 
caught the ship right abeam, and caused her to 

ive two or three of the most tremendous lurches 

ever experienced. I thought for the moment 
that she was going over. Everything in my 
enbin went adrift; books, boxes, cages, chaire, 
and about a dozen other snakes, came tumbling 
about me with @ deafening din of smashing glass 
and woodwork. I lost my footing, and was 
thrown down ; and as the ship rolled back to the 
weathir-side, a huge wave thundcred in at the 
open port flooded the cabin ; but I clung to 
my busket @#4 box all the time, holding t¢ 
together literally for dear life; for I knew I 
might os ¥ell drowned or get my braing 
knocked out, as let my prisoner escape. He was 
sufely ho at last; but a filament of the grass 
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lasso remained around his neck, epite of all my 
attempts to disengage it ; thie interfered with his 
se ole and he died shortly after his arrival 
at the Zoo. 

Having brought home many scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of hive snakes in the course of my 
vo I have at different times published the 
nla of my experience in that line, in the hope 
of inducing others to do the same. In the study 
of ophiology, livin specimens are a great deside- 
ratum, since, after death and in spirits, snakes alter 
eo much as to be scarcely recognisable, bel rari 
when injured, as they usually are, Nothing is 
more easily or safely kept during a voyage than a 
snake, if attention be paid to one or two small 
details, It is more easily kept than a bird, 
es it requires neither food, water, light, nor 
abundant ventilation; and beyond warmth, needs 
scarcely more care than a dead one in a bottle ; 
but I suppose ip is because these small details 
are so little known that we get so few rare 
snakes at the Zon. In niy papers, I have 
endeavoured to point out’ not only all that is 
necessary for their well-being in transmission, 
but also the dangers connected with them to 
be avoided on board ship. Nevertheless, an 
incident happened to one of mine some time ago, 
the possibility of which had never entered my 
head, I say to ‘one of mine;’ but in reality 
the reptile, a fine full-grown rattlesnake, did 
not helena to me, but to a brother-oflicer, who 
had bought it for presentation to the Zoological 


F Garden at Hamburg, on the strength of my 


promise to look after it for him. 1t was brought 
on board in a small square box—a Schiedam-case, 
in fact—nently tied up in brown Taper, at my 
suggestion, and labelled ‘Feather Flowers,’ for 
the benefit of inquisitive passengers, This box 
was fronted with gnivanised wire-netting of small 
mesh, which must have been nailed on after the 
anuke had been put in, as there was no door. 
All was perfectly secure ; s0, 18 I had a numerous 
serpent tenantry at the time in my own specially 
constructed cases, I decided to leb my Jodyer 
remain where it was, more especially as I judged, 
from its plump appearance, that it had lately ted, 
and would require no more nourishment till it 
got home, (It is worthy of remark that, as a rule, 
snakes feed, or require to bo fed, only at long 
intervale; oa rattleanake has been known to live 
a year und eleven months without food.) 

Imagine my mune when, on going to my 
cabin about a week later, 1 met a little rattle- 
snake, six or seven inches long, climbing over 
the combing of the doorway! There was no 
doubt about it; Crotalus horridus* was written 
in every scale of his wicked little head and 
diamond-patierned back, and signed by the horn 
ot the end of his tail, which went quivering up- 
wards ag soon as he caw me. It was not a time 
to stand on ceremony, so I stood on him instead. 
Inside the cabin was another, wriggling along the 
floor, on whom also I executed a pas sew with- 
out further inquiry ; and on turning round, sure 
enough there whs a third on the washing-stand, 
sticking up his head and tail with the most 
menacing intentions. There was no longer av 
doubt that an in event had happen 
a fact which was evidenced by the spectacle of 


* The Latin name for the rattlesnake. 





the box swarming with writhing little cork- 
acrewa, one of which was in the very act 
escaping through the wire. I snatched wu 

towel and pressed it over the case; and whi 
my boy nailed it on, and thus blinded the front, 
I despatched the two strays. 

Now came the question, What was to be done? 
The inmates were safe enough for the time ; but 
it obviously would not do to trust to a thin towel 
as the only dividing medium between them and 
the ship at e, for the rest of the voyage. 
I had to be cautious then, not. being in possession 
of the means which place me now to a great 
extent beyond the pale of danger, and allow 
me to handle these things with comparative im- 
punity ; but Iwas none the less anxious to save 
the brood. A woman happily extricated me 
from my dilemma—the old stewardess, who was 

uite in my confidence, since she ‘didn’t mind 
them things,” and who used to allay any anziet 
on the subject among lady- ngers with, 
fear, a greater regard fur me than for the truth. 
She gave me an old stocking ; and this is what 
we did with it. First, we removed all the nails 
from one corner at the back of the box for about 
two inches along the two sides of the angle, 
and fixed a screw instead at the extreme angle 
itself. Then, with an excision saw—out of m 
case of surgical instrumente—we cut throug 
the wood for two inches cach way, so as to com- 
plete the square, then nailed the moutleof 
the stocking over it, and finally removed the 
screw with u small screw-driver through a tiny 
slit in the stocking itsclf. The picce of wood, 
two inches square, thus severed all connec- 
tion, and the screw dropped down into the 
foot ; and by dint of shaking and knocking, the 
little reptiles were induced to follow, When a 
good many were in, the stocking was tied with 
cord tightly near the heel, and aguin about an 
inch higher, and the lower 6 was cut off 
between the two ligatures. This was emptied 
of its contents into a glass box which stood ready 
fur their reception, while the ,rest of the babies 
were shaken down into the leg of the stocking, 
which still remained a cul de sac. The only hitch 
in the proceedings was o momentary though 
rather serious one, caused by mamma, protruding 
her head and evincing a disposition to follow 
her offspring. When all the little ones— 
there were thirteen of them, exclusive of those 
I had killed—were out of the box, the bag was 
again tied twice, and divided; and they were 
reatored to the society of their brothers and 
sisters, 

But stop a bit! The resources of our very 
aubtle contrivance were not yet exhausted. 
About a fout-length of that most useful stocking 
was still left, and this was tied once more, but 
this time close wp to the box ; then the lower end 
was untied, two rate introduced and fastened u 

ain; then, the upper ligature being remov, 
the rats were shaken into the cage, and the 
maternal rattlesnake was compensated for the 
loss of her promising pagar by a good dinner. 
Finally, the etocking—or what was left of it— 
was pushed into the box, and the equare piece of 
wood was nailed securely on again over it. But 
there was a pleasing uncertainty for the i 
of the voyage 
before I discovered them, and where they had 
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stowed themselves, which rendered going to 


a patent for that stocking dodge. 





THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


THERE was an unusual stir and bustle in the 
old-fashioned and generally dull town of Hon- 
ite the port of Havre, in France. 
wooden 
wharfs and jetties were thronged with fisher- 
women and girls, all clad in their gala attire, 
whose number increased as they were joined by 
sea-coast, 
istant villages and 
hamlets, There was such eager, lively, and con- 
tinuous chattering, that a stranger might have 


fleur, o 


The old weather-worn, worm-ecaten, 


fresh arrivals from the neighbouring 
many having come from 


imagined there had occurred a second confusion 
of tongues—confined on this occasion to the 
gentler sex. The eyes of all present were directed 
seawards, and from time to time, some one 
would mount one of the wooden piles to which 
small vesacle that frequented the harbour were 
moored, and, pointing to a speck on the water, 
visible in the far distance, would cry: ‘Is 
yiennent! Ils viennent! Je les yois!’ (They 
come! They come! 
few moments the clamour of voices would be 


hushed, only to break forth agnin with expressions 
of disappointment; for these fisherwomen and 
assembled to greet the return of hus- 


virls h 
ands, brothers, sons, and lovers who hand been 


long absent, engaged in the cod-fishery in the 


stormy North Sea. 

For many weeks past, the weather had been 
tempestuous; and those who had friends and 
relations at sea—and these comprised almost 
every inhabitant of the town and the neighbour- 
ing sea-const-——had passed many a sleepless night, 
listening to the fierce gusts of wind that swept 
around their humble and often exposed dwell- 
ings; or had started out of a troubled elumber 
to breathe a short but earnest prayer for the 
safety of the absent ones; for there had come 
from time to time sad stories of fishing-veasels 
that had foundered at sea with all hands; and 
all who heard these dismal stories dreaded lest 
the lost vessels might be those which had sailed 
s few months before with their dearest relations 
and friends on board. 

On the previous night, however, a steam-packet 
had arrived at Honfleur, and her captain had 
reported the glad tidings that he had that day 

d the homeward-bound Honfleur fishing- 

eet off Dieppe, all safe, and that, as the wind 
was favourable, the vessels might be expected to 
arrive in port the next morning. Hence the vast 


and eager concourse of fisherwomen from the town 
and the adjacent coast. 
At there was a general hush. A speck 


that to a landsman would have appeared like a 
bird hovering over the water, was di in 
the far distance ; then another, and yet another 
became visible. There was no longer any doubt 
that the fleet was approaching. Nearer and 
nearer the vessels drew; the cut of their sails 
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bed, | could be discerned ; then their low black bulla 
tting on one’s boots and the like, full of interest. 
en the importation of rattlemakes becomes 
a recognised branch of industry, I shall take out 


1 sec them!) And for a 


hast net told me about thy voyage, Antoine. Has 
it been successful 1’ 
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appeared, and the experienced eyes of the Saher- 
women recognised ihe soansla in which their 
husbands, lovers, and sons had sailed. The women 
counted the approaching luggers, Not one vessel 
of the little fleet was missing, But it yet || 
temained to be seen whether the crews had 
returned safe and well; ond the hearts of the 
anxious watchers beat quickly, with hopes, doubts, 
and fears commingled. f 

Another weary hour passed away, and the 
vessels were off the port. Then arose from 
them a cheer which brought relief to the 
anxious women. Well they knew its meani 
It announced, that all who had sailed with the 
fleet had returned safe and well, The cheer was 
answered with a general shrill cry of joy. The 
vessels entered the harbour and ranged up along- 
side the wharf; and amidst cries of welcom 
bursts of hye laughter, and tears of joy an 
gladness, the hardy, weather-beaten fishermen 
lenped on shore to greet their iimpatient loved ones, 
It was a strange yet pleasing sight to see these 
stalwart, weather-browned, whiskered and bearded 
seamen, clad in their coarse pilot jackets, tarry |; 
petticont-trousers, heavy hi hota and oilskin 
sow’-wester een garnenta still rktie and 
glistening with the spray which had fallen in 
showers over the vessels’ decks, even to the: 
moment when they entered the sheltered harbour 
—clasped in the loving embraces of the women { 
and girls the instant their feet touched the whast: | 
The elder women, though brown and wrinkled, 
were yet robust and healthy; the young women 
and girls fresh and comely) with pleasant pretty 
faces, fair complexions, blue eyes, and glossy 
brown hair. All alike, old and young, were 
neatly and smartly attired in their picturesque 
fisherwomen’s costume, with high, wide-frilled 
caps, white as snow, short, full petticoats, crease- 
less blue or gray stockings, and neat buckled 
shocs, which set off their well-formed lower 
limbs to great advantage; while many of them 
wore large earrings of real gold, handed down as 
heirlooms from grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers. 

Amongat the first to leave their craft was a 
tall, handsome, young man, with laughing blue 
eyes, and curly, dark-brown hair, who leaped to 
the wharf into the extended arms of a pretty girl, 
apparently not more than eightcen yeurs of age, 
who, as she embraced her lover, seemed perfectly 
regardless of the surrounding crowd. 

*Welcome—welcome home, my Antoine !’ cried 
the girl as she kissed her lover's whiskered cheek. 
‘ Ah, how I have prayed and sighed for thy return ! 
The storms have been so severe; and we heard 
such bad news that my heart was troubled. But 
the blessed Madonna hearkened to my prayers, 
and again I behold thee safe and well, The sight 
repays me for all my sufferings’ 

youthful sacl released each other, and 
forcing « Passage agh the thick of the crowd, 
atrollpd ay by aide in the direction of their 
native village, each with an arm twined round 
the other’s waist, ‘Phere was silence for a few 
minutes, Both were happy with own 
thoughts. . 
Madeleivé :at length broke the silence.- ‘Thon 
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‘Successful as I could desire, my Madeleine,’ 
replied the young man. ‘If the gales have some- 
times blown fiercely, it is what we fishermen must 
look for; and we care little for the weather if 
other things favour us, The good St Antoine 
[St Anthony is regarded by the Hrench fishermen 
as their patron saint] bas watched over us, and 
guise our vessels safe home.—And now, hearken, 

eleine! ‘Tell me, dearest, is it not time that 
‘we possessed a Ingger of our own?’ glancing over 
his shoulder towards the vessel he had juat quitied, 
whose masts could be seen amidst those of the 
other craft in the port. ‘Will not the gains 
of this voyage make up the necessary amount, 
Madeleine?’ 

It is customary among the fishermen of the 
northern and western coasts of France, on their 
betrothal—-which usually takes place at an early 

e—to some young maiden of their class, to 
place their wages at the end of each voyage in 
the hands of their fiancées, for safe keeping, reserv- 
ing only what is sufficient for their necessary 
expenditure, and for the renewal of their outfits 
before they sail again, with perhaps a trifle beyond 
this amount, to pay for their smal] indulgences 
and harmless recreations. The young women 
having attended school when children, are gene- 
Tally possessed of some little education ; while the 
boys go to sea with their relatives or friends as 
soon as they are of the slightest service on ship- 
board. Thus, few among the latter know how 
to read or write. It is customary also with the 
young women, after betrothal, to stipulate with 
their Jover, that, previous to their marriage, 
some object for their mutual benefit shall ‘be 
attained, such as the purchase of a fishing-lugger, 
or a share in such o vessel, or at least the 
means of purchasing the needful furniture, &e., 
for a humble household—according to their posi- 
tion. 

Antoine and Madeleine belonged to what ma: 
be termed the superior class of fisher-folk. Both 
had been left orphans at an early ago, and each 
had inherited a few thousand francs on the death 
of their pareuts, This money had been carefully 
act aside—but not in a bank. The French fisher- 
folk, in the days of which we write, had no 
faith in banks, and preferred to keep their sav- 
ings where they might be secure, and ready to 
hand when required. To these joint bequesta, 
Antvine’s wages, and Madeleine’s earnings from 
knitting and hi Beate in her leisure houra, 
had been added from time to time, until, when 
Antuine sailed on his last voyage, but a small 
addition to the savings already accumulated was 
needed for the accomplishment of the desired 


ss 
adeleine—although she had been firm in her 
resolve not to wed her lover until the object 
of their mutual ambition was secured-—was no 
eoquette, ‘It is now three years ago, my Antoine,’ 
she replied to her lover's question, ‘since we 
betrothed ourselves to each other in the chapel 
of Our Lady of Lorette. I was thon but sixteen, 
you were nineteen years of age. I shall be 
twenty years old on my next birthday, three 
weeks hence. We have more than aufficient, 
Antoine, for the purchase of a lugger with every- 
thing on board complete, without counting thy 
; an on this last voyage. My poor old uncle, 
le Blanc, died soon after you sailed the last 


time, and he left me a handsome legacy. The 
profits of your last voyage will be so much ex 
which we can lay by, or expend on furniture 
such other things as may be nec . Perha 
Antoine, if thou wilt, my approaching birthday 
ae be our wedding-day ?’ 

{ is needless to state that the young fisherman 
was more than willing that the wedding should 
take place at the time mentioned by his 
fiancée, In due course the banns were published 
in the little village church, and on the anni- 
versary of her birthday, Madeleine Letour and 
Antoine Burs wes united. ‘ 4 

new fishing-lugger, with masts and spars 
and sails and rigng all complete, was purchased ; 
and Antoine remained at home for some months 
after his marriage, leisurely preparing his vessel 
for sea, but chiefly passing his time with his 
young wife. Occasionally, with the object of 
testing the qualities of the new brag’) which was 
called The Madeleine, the young fellow sailed 
for a day's fishing along the coast; but, for the 
first time since he was old enough to go to 
the Honfleur fleet of luggers suiled for the far 
distant cod-fishery withont him. 

It has been hinted that when the meeting took 
place between the returned fishermen and their 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts, all present on the 
occasion were too full of joy to care to conceal 
their happiness. There was, nevertheless, one indi- 
vidual present who had no share in the general 
feeling of ere whose heart was, on the 
contrary, full of suppressed passion, hatred, and 
jealousy. This individual, however, was not a 
member of the fisher community. He was one 
Lucien Pierrot, the son of a rich bourgeois of 
Paria, who owned considerable property in Hon- 
fleur and its vicinity. Lucien was accustomed 
frequently to visit the town to receive the rents 
from his father’s tenants, and on other matters 
of business; for though he was a gambler 
and Lp and addicted to many other 
vices, he was an only son, and his father, 
though often deceived, continued to place con- 
fidence in him. During one of these visita, at 
the date of the ann Honfleur fair, Lucien 
met with Madeleine—-who was visiting the 
fair with a party of female friendesacil was 
struck with the grace and beauty of the young 
fisher-girL He sought to introduce himself to 
her by offering her trifling presents as ‘fairings ;’ 
but the fisher-folk are an exclusive class, who 
hold themselves aloof from strangers. Madeleine 
declined, basahfully, yet decidedly, to accept the 
proffered gifts, and strove to avoid the young 
man’s attentions. In nowise disconcerted, how- 
ever, Lucien, taking advan of the license 
allowed at fair-time, attached himself to the 
party, in the hope of inducing Madeleine 
to look more favourably upon him, by ingra- 
tiating himself with her companions, All his 
gallantry was, however, thrown away. The 
young women took no heed of him; and 
separated for their respective abodes without 
mee one parting word or glance upon 


Unaceustomed to be thus cavalierly treated by 
young women Religwol he paonesd ie his atten- 
ti uucien. in the it i 
effort to win Madeleine’s affections. “ie dared 
not visit her at her home in the village, for he 
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was well aware of the 
of the fisher-folk, who would stand on little 
ceremony with him if it became known to them 
that he was intruding his attentions upon one 
of their young people. But he contrived to meet 
her whenever she strolled beyond the village | 
and when, twice s week, she attended the market 
at Honfleur, he was always present, and was a 
frequent and liberal purchaser of the fancy wares 
she offered for sale. pale b civil, and even 
polite in his manner tow her, he gave her 
no opportunity to complain of his conduct to 
her friends ; yet, though she strove in every way 
to make it apparent to him that his presence 
was disagreeable to her, she was unable to shake 
him off. At length he grew more bold, and 
ventured to speak of his affection for her, and 
entreated her to accompany him to Paris, pro- 
mising to make her his wife immediately on their 
arrival in that city. But he met with such o 
withering repulse, that he anaen | 
temerity. The look of anger and scorn in the 
eyes of the young girl and the tone of her voice, 
told plainly that she was in earnest; and from 
that time, he had ccased his open persecutions. But 
he nevertheless resolved to gain his end by some 
other means, He had discovered that Madeleine 
was betrothed to a young fisherman ; and though 
Antoine was personally unknown to him, Lucien 
conceived a mortal hatred for him, and vowed 
that if he failed in his object, he would find 
some way of revenging himself both on the 
young girl and her lover. 

On the day when the fleet arrived in port, 
and the fisherwomen and girls were assembled 
on the wharfs, as already described, to grect 
their long absent husbands and lovers, Lucien also 
might have been seen skulking in the background, 
wrapped in a cloak, drawn up 60 as to conceal 
his features, eagerly watching the fishermen as 
they leaped on shore. He saw Madeleine on the 
whurf; and then he saw a handsome young 
fisherman, who, the moment he landed, was 
clasped in the young girl’s embrace. He ground 
his teeth with impotent rage, and in his cager- 
ness to get a good view of Antoine, stepped 
a few paces forward, and allowed the cape of 
his cloak to fall back. 

As Antoine and Madeleine were forcing a 
passage through the crowd, Madeleine caught 
a momentary glimpse of her detested persecutor. 
The young girl shuddered involuntarily ; and 
Antoine tenderly inquired whether she felt cold. 
Madeleine was almost inclined to acquaint her 
lover with the cause of her alarm; but she 
dreaded the immediate consequences of such a 
disclosure, and feeling secure in her lover's pro- 
tection, she deemed it advisable to keep her 
secret. ‘Now that Antoine has returned, and our 
marriage will so soon take place,’ she thought, 
‘that bad man will see that it will be necless to 
trouble me any longer, and will no doubt return 
to Paris.’ 

Lucien continued to follow the young couple 
at a distance, midway to the village. Had ‘he 
dared, he would have in himeelf be- 
tween the lovers; but Lucien was naturally 
a coward; he knew that the stalwart young 
fisherman would have crushed him as easily as he 
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of vengeance. 

now; but he thought it probable that after 
lover had again gone to sea, Madeleine would. be 
more amenable to his advances and ¥ 
And if such were not the case, he believed in. 
his power to find some means of wreaking his 
vengeance upon both. So he turned aside from 
following them further that day, and left the 
happy and youthful couple to the enjoyment of 
each other's society. 
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‘Miss Marrua, it’s Anty Dillon’s Molly that’s 
here. Her mother is tearin’ mad wid the tooth- 
ache, an’ would ye be afther givin’ her the laste 
taste in life of jam, she says, i you plaze, to take |: 
the stang out of her mouth, an’ help her swalley 
the bit o’ bread? She hasn’t slep’ or et for two 


YB. 
*Miss Ellen has gone out with the keys, and 
won't be back till after the Bible class.’ 

‘Shure, I tould her that, Miss, an’ she says 
she'll come agin bime-by.’ 

‘Jam for toothache !' I exclaimed. 

‘Yes; itisa grand specific, said Martha drily, 
‘especially in families where there are children. 
There is an epidemic of toothache this spring. 
Last year it was influenza, till I began to give 
black currant vinegar instead of jam. But vinegar 
won't do for the teeth, you know.—And now I 
am sorry I must leave you fur an hour ; one of my 
old women is dying, and another has sent to say 
she is “ downhearted,” and wants to see me parti- 
cularly.’ 

‘May I go with you? I would like it, if they 
srl they will be. delighted strange 

‘Oh, they will be delighted to see a 
lady. But I am afraid of will find it lugubrious. 
Their talk will be all about death and the greve 
this time. However, it will be characteristic, a 
possibly amusing ; so, come along,’ 

‘You see, said my friend as we set out, ‘the 
Roman Catholics are as twelve to one in the 
town, but there are a good many Protestanta 
for all that—poor ones, and the Archdeacon is 
very careful of them. He knows them all per- 
sonally, and their circumstances, and goes to see 
them himself when necessary. The parish is 
divided into districts, with a lady-visitor for each, 
We go our rounds once oa week regularly, and 
report to the Archdeacon anything that requires 
his attention. And if our people fall into neces- 
sity or tribulation, want advice or help they 
send for us, or come to us, at any time. * t niver 
felt the loss o’ me-father an’ mother till Miss 
Mary got married an’ wint away,” said an old 
woman to me once, speaking of one of us who 
had left the town. They often tell me I em like 
a mother to them.—Herd we are at Mra Nolan's. 
Yes; she’s still alive, I see.’ 

It was the usnal mud cabin, the open door 
admitting to the one room which served as 
kitchen, sitting-room, and chamber of death, A 
kettle was boiling on the hearth, and a teapot 
stood by. Two or three women sat round the 
fire, waiting for the final scene. The was 
swept, the furniture sct in order; and by 


could have flung a child from him, and he was|the bed, where an old woman lay el Z 
forced to content himself with brooding over | fitfully, a chair was placed for visitors, 
be ——— = q. 
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‘Shure, you're jast in time, Miss Martha—she’s | anythin’ mortial could; she was always fond 
goin’ fast,’ eald ane of the women as she came jo’ the singin’, said the woman. . 

forward and welcomed us.—‘ Vis, Miss, she’s| Marths hesitated, looked at the still face, and 
einsible—Ye know Miss Martha, Biddy, don’t | then at me—‘ Rock of Ages, I whispered—and she 





yer? began the dear old hymn at ‘While I draw this 
A smile came over the wrinkled features, and | fleeting breath.’ 

the heavy lids unclosed. 1 saw the pale lips move, and stooped down. — 
‘Now, won't she inake a purty corpse if she| ‘Nolan’s voice! Shure, I’d know it a mile 

ouly looks like that at the last !’ said the woman | off.—Ye’re late, man; hurry on. It’s tired o° 

admiringly. waitin’ I am.—Och, but ye’re the pick of the 
‘I am glad to see her so calm and peaceful,’ } world for the singin’ !—It’s gettin’ cowld, alanna, 

whispered Martha. an’ the night’s fallin’, Nolan, an’ I’m waried out. 


—Here you are at long-last. Glory be to God !— 
Nolan !’ 

‘Glory be to God !’ echoed one of the women, 
‘she’s gone,’ 

Tt was even so. Had Nolan really come up 
the ‘dark valley’ to meet her, I wondered, as 
Martha stopped, and the women broke into read: 
Trish tears and ejaculations, in the midst of whic 
we moved away. 

The person who had acted os mistress of the 
ceremonies followed us to the door, ‘ Wasn’t 
it well she didn’t go back o’ her word about the 
new cimethry? An’ won’t she make a lovely 
corpse, Miss Martha, wid that pleasant look on 
her face? We'll sind to the house for the things, 
Miss?” 

*Yes; Jane will give them.’ 

‘Sheets and things, explained Martha to me, 
as we walked away, ‘for the wake, you know. 
They festoon them round the bed, and cover over 
the tables with white. We always keep some to 
lend for the purpose.—Bnt here is my “down- 
hearted” old woman looking out for me I 
wonder what che wants cheering up for this 
time. 

‘Come in, come in, Miss Martha.—An’ you, 
Miss.—Shure, it’s most wore out I am, lookin’ 
for you.’ 

he poor old soul evidently felt aggrieved. A 
sickly-looking creature, with bright eyes, and a 
erouked back, which showed plainly, as she 
presently began to rock backwards and forwards 
on her stool. The one room was bare of comfort. 
As stranger visitor, I was installed on the onl 
unbroken chair, while Marthe balanced herself 
on. a three-legged elderly one. 

‘T came as soon as [ could,’ said Martha, ‘I 
was dclayed at Mrs Nolan’s, She is dead.’ 

‘Och, wirra, wirra! Is she gone, thin? That’s 
what 1 sint for you for, Miss Martha, Shure, His 
Riverince, he ris, I'll be the next. He had 
the heart to say that to me, a poor crooked old 


‘Isn't it a comfort, Miss?’ cried the woman 
out Joud. ‘An’ it’s the work o’ the world we 
had wid her till yisterday only, whin His Rive- 
vince himself cum down an’ rasoned her into 
common-singe, an’ she guv her consint to go to 
the new cimethry, quiet an’ asy.’ 

‘To go to the new cemetery {' 

*Yia, Misy, Shure, she held out agin it to the 
lost ; said it was a horrid, cowld, lonesome place, 
ey she’d niver lie comfortable there, wid niver 
a bone or a pinch o’ dust of one belongin’ to her 
within a mile. Cart-horscs, she said, shouldn’t 
drag her there, or to any pee excipt a good 
churchyard full o’ dacent Christian neighbours. 
But the Archdacon arguyed the matther well. 
“Biddy,” sis he, “be rasonable now. Where in 
all the counthry-side would you find a whole- 
somer place to be laid in,” sis he, “than the 
new cimethry i—a fine, open, airy place, high an’ 
dhry. An’ as for lonesomencas,” aia he, “shure, 
it’s fillin’ ivery day—it is, Yell have the 
neighbours atherin’ all round you in no time. 

Vil tlt you what I'll do for you,” he ais; 
“if you'll consint to go there quictly, I’ll put 
you nixt Mra Donovan—shure, ye know her— 
an’ thin ye won't fecl lonely or out o’ the way 
wid her within call.” So thin she guv in’ 

‘Yis, I guv in,’ said the dying woman fecbly. 
§ I eudn't howld out agin’ His Riverince. There's 
no denyin’ that Mary Donovan ‘ud be a good 
neighbour, quiet an’ aay, an’ niver an ill word 
out o’ her head ; but I'd rather be Jaid alongside 
o' Nolan. A good husband he was to me, an’ 
niver as much as riz his hand to me all the days 
we wor togither—barrin’ he was in dhrink an’ 
uncorascious-like.’ 

‘Alongside o' Nolan! Just listen to her now! 
And Oonagh churehyard twenty mile o’ rough 
road away. Shure, it’s battered to bits you’d te 
afore you got there, Biddy alanna, er ould 
bones ’ud niver stan’ the jowltm’. An’ prehaps 
it’s come to bits the coffin would, they make ‘em 
so thin nowadays,’ 

‘Ay, ay ; I know how thim funerals go gallopin’ 
whin they git out o the tewn; I'd be shook all 
to pieces, 1’m feared, an’ so I guv my consint to 
go to the cimethry, It’s an asy road enough; 
an’ what does it matther, aither all, whin the 
good God is in one place as much as another !? be in ylory before another sun sets over her head.” 

Martha stooped down and whispered a few|“God forbid, air!” sis L—‘She will,” sis he. 
words, ‘Yis, Miss Martha, I know; I’m none |“ An’ the question is,” he sis, “which of us will 
feared o’ that. But 1’m too far gone to spake Ibe the next to be called away? It behores us 
much, honey.’ Then the aay lida dropped , tu be prepared,” sia he.’ 
again over the glassy eyes, and I thought I saw) ‘That was not saying you would be the next.’ 
an added shade on the gray face. ‘Ah, but it was, Miss Martha, just all as one 

‘I think she’s goin’ now, glory be to God!|o’ sayin’ it, A hearty, able, active man like him, 
I pris that look.’ id - havent , , | What baring would e phe o dyin’? An’ sorra 

: ragralaes a you ther singin’ a! priparation he wants! He might jist walk into 
bit of a hymn? That would bring her 39 if ‘heaven any day, wid a flower in his button-hole, 


ign 
‘He couldn’t say that, Mra Morris; you must 
have misunderstood him.’ 

‘Deed, an’ he did, thin—thim very words— 
standin’ there foreninst me on the flure. “Mrs 
Mortis,” sis he, “Mrs Nolan is goin’ fast; shell 
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an’ “God save all here!” on his lipa—No, no, 
Mias ; it was niver himself he meant at all, at 
all, but me. ent Morris, you're goin’ to die, 
an’ ou ‘ra not ready”—that’s the manin’ of his 
spache. 

And are you ready, Mrs Morris, if you should 
be called next?’ 

‘I’m not, Miss Martha, an’ I don’t want to 
be called yet a bit; I want to live my life out. 
That's why I sint ior you. I want you to pray 
the good God this night to let me live out me 
full life’ 

‘Why, you are an old woman, and a great 
sufferer, and I should think you would be thank- 
ful to be released.’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t, thin. You see, Miss Martha, 
it’s not as if I was a strong, able-bodied woman. 
Thin, I couldn't complain whin me time was out. 
I’ve always been alin’ an’ wake, an’ niver got 
more nor half the good out o’ life that others 

ot; an’ I think it ‘ud be only fair o’ the good 

od to let me live twice as long, to make it 
even an’ just—You’ll ask Him, Miss Martha, 
honey ?? 

*I1’ll pray for you, certainly, Mrs Morris, that 
you may not be taken away before you are ready 
and willing.’ 

‘Some payple are quare, an’ say it’a a wary 
world, an’ they’d like to be gone from it; but 
I’m not that kind. The worst day I iver had, 
Miss Martha, I niver wished I was dead. You’ve 
tuk a load off me mind, alanna, for I’m sure 
the Lord ‘ll hear you. He’s very good to thim 
that put Him in mind of their wants. 

‘Very, very good and pitiful. You remember 
what David says’——~ 

‘Shure, I wasn’t thinkin’ o’ David,’ interrupted 
the old creature ruthlessly. ‘I was goin’ to tell 

ou about me own mother’s first-cousin, ould 

olly Malone. She was an ould, ould woman, 
an’ not a bit like me, for she raly wanted to die. 
But she lived, an’ lived, till she could bear it no 
longer, an’ she bedridden for five year an’ more, 
So sis she to her son Tim one day—he was 
her youngest gon, an’ er to be an ould buy 
too, waitin’ for the mother’s death to bring home 
a wife—“Tim,” sis she, “J’m thinkin’ the 
Lord has forgotten me.” Faith, an’ I’m o’ that 
saine opinion meself, mother,” he sis.—“I don’t 
like to be overlooked,” sis she. “Yoke the 
dunkey, Tim,” she sis, “an’ wrap me in me 
cloak, an’ carry me up to the top o’ the road, 
till I put Him in remimbrance,” sis she.—An’ 
he did. He put an ould bed in the cart, an’ 
her atop of it, an’ jowlted her up to the top o’ 
the hill an’ down agin widout a word. An’ signs 
on it! Miss Martha, whin he stopped at his own 
dure, she was a dead woman.—Troth, an’ she 
was in the right of it,” sis Tim. “As soon as 
iver He seen her, He kindly give her the call.”” 

‘I think the jolting had something to do with 
it} said Martha, rising.—‘ Mrs Morris, I can’t stay 
longer now. I will come and read to you another 
day. Good-bye.’ 

* Good-bye ; an’ thank ye kindly, Miss. I feel 
quite cheered up now, honey.’ 

‘Isn't it extraordinary,’ said I to Martha, when 
we were out of the house, ‘the clinging to life 
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some people show? The poorer and more miser- 
able they are, the less desire they evince to give 


it up’ 
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' ‘Except they think they are being overlooked,’ 
said Martha, ‘like old TMolly ‘Malone. Ie 
heard that story co often, I ean’t laugh at it, She 
only told it to put me off reading the i 
for” her.—See ! hare are the almshouses,’ coti- 
tinued Martha, pointing to a row of neat little 
houses, with pretty porches and gardens in froné. 
‘We won't go in. It’s not my day. They are 
not very pleasant to talk to, poor thi just 
now. You see ‘their endowment is in ' 
for the last two years, owing to “Land 
and other troubles, there has been no rent paid. 
But for the Archdeacon, they would actuall 
starve. He pays their weekly money out of his 
own ppoekel It is just the same with the Orphan 
Fund, and Aged and Infirm Protestant Relief 
Fund. I don’t Know what we shall come to in 
the end; the Archdeacon can’t go on supporting 
all the poor of the parish in this way.’ 
‘Why doesn’t he get help from the people 
around ?” 
‘He can’t. They have not any money. Tho 
gentry are most of them living on borrowed 
money, waiting for better times; and the shop- 
keepers say business is bad. Lawyers are the o 
people who are making anything.—Oh ! just wait 
aminute! This is Anty Dillon's.’ 
A soft-looking woman, with bare, red amns 
flecked with sonp-suds, came to the open door 
at the sound of our voices. ‘Good-evenin’, Misa 
Martha !—Won’t you come in, Miss?’ 
‘Not to-day, Anty, thank you.--When did you 
hear from pe daughter Rosanna? I hope. she 
gels on well in her situation?’ 
“Deed, thin, Miss Martha, not to be afther 
tellin’ you a lie, she don’t like it at all, at all. 
She’s for comin’ home agin.’ 
Pi ke I heard it was a very good, ensy 
ce, 
z ‘She’s not faultin’ the sickuation, Miss ; but, 
shure, no servant stays in it, specially house- 
maids, an’ so she give notice to lave this 
uarter.’ 
‘For what reason ?' 
‘The misthress, Nobody can put up wid her. 
She doesn’t kill thim with work, but she waries 
thim out with nonsical talk about their sowls, 
Miss, os if they were on the point o’ death. 
But shure, she’s not a Protestant at all, Miss 
Martha ; she ia one o' thim Methodeos.’ 
Martha turned away in vexation, ‘I had the 
greatest work to get her that place, and now 
she is leaving it for nothing. They are miserabl 
oor; and she will come home, and live wi 
them till her money is all gone and her clothes 
in pawn, and then she will expect me to find 
her another place.’ : 
‘Her mother oughtn’t to encourage her as 
she does.’ 
Here Martha began to laugh. ‘Her mother! 
Didn't you recognise her? That was , Ant 
Dillon, who was reported as “tearin’ mad with 
the tovthache,” an hour ago,’ 
‘And wanting a bit of jam to hel 
eat and sleep! She doesn’t look muc. 
down by her sufferings’ . 
‘Wait till E catch Molly, I'll jam her!’ anid 
Martha, in g tone of good-natured vexation. 
yy look, ve ent i neat, whitewashed: 
tidy-looking, two-roomed cabin. ae 
Ophis is.one of our Orphan Homes,’ explained 
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Martha. ‘Our way is to put the children by 
families, under the care of respectable elderly 
pels who bring them up as if they were 

eir own. It answers very well. Brothers and 
sisters are not ecparated. They have all the 
advantages of home-life; and the tie between 
them and their foster-parents strengthens with 
time into real filial affection in many cases.— 
Our orphans generally turn out well, continued 
Martha with excusable pride. ‘We look after 
them, educate ther to some extent, bind them 
to trades, or find situations for them as servants. 
But I think a great deal of their future success 
depends on the foster-mother. This woman has 
bought up two families moat creditably, who 
are doing for themselves in the world now, 
—Good-evening, Mrs Moore! How are the 
children?’ 


A bustling little woman, in an old-fashioned 
cap and a big apron, turned round from scrubbing 
a deal table with freestone. ‘Good-evenin’ kindly 
to you, ladies! Whit till I take off my praskeen ;’ 
denuding herself rapidly as she spoke of the 
apron, and dusting two white chairs with it. 
© Won't ye sit down, Misa, afther yer long walk ? 
—Shure the childhre ig well an’ hearty, thank 
God! They are away at the school now.’ 

‘No, thank you; we won't sit down now. 


You're busy, I ouly came in with these little 
things for Betty. 1 think they will fit her.’ 
Och | theyll be made to fit, Miss. She was 


just wantin’ thim ; an’ wasn’t it the good Lord 
pat it into yer mind to bring thim this day, 
ore the rain comes.’ 


‘Mra Moore, said Martha hesitatingly, ‘did | 


you hear there would not be so much money as 
usual this month ?? 

*1 did, Miss, The Archdacon come himeelf to 
inainse me into the rason of it, He was rale 
downcast, I tould him niver to throuble about 
it; shure, we'll git slong somehow,’ 

‘How will you manage this month on so 
little 1? 

‘Well, Misa, you see, Moore has got a stroke 
io work. That will be a help, An’ I had o 
| letther from Amerkay, from Judy—you remimber 
! little Judy Grace, Miss Marthat—an’ she sint 
me @ little matther o’ money, an’ that’ll tide us 
over a month or more, An’ indade, the other 
childhre will niver let me want the bit o’ bread 
while they have it. They ‘re rale good in sindin 
me things.’ 

‘But they send the money for your own 
tase. 


‘For me an’ Moore. Yes, Miss. Shure, they 
lock on us ns their father an’ mother. They can't 
remimber no others, the cratures.’ 

‘Will they like your spending it on these 
children, who are nothing to you or them 7? 

‘Miss Martha, do you take me for @ brute baste, 
to have the bit an’ sup meself an’ see the fother- 
leas go hungry 3! 

ere was Teal surprisa and indignation in the 
good woman’s manner. Martha felt called on to 
apologise for her implied suspicion of ungene- 
realty 5 we then turned our steps home- 

‘Another trait of the Irish peasantry,! I re- 
marked ; but my companion was inert minded: 
and e no response, ‘We must Tom 
Daly's, she said some meditation. ‘I ought 
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to speak to him, I eu ; but I don’t know 
what to say. He is a Protestant; but I heard 
he went to the Roman Catholic chapel on Wednes- 
day night, and walked in the procession of 
penitents, He was tipsy, of course; but that 
makes it all the worse.’ . 

The said Tom held down his head, and busied 
himself with an old shoe he was patching, as 
Martha entered his little cobbler’s shop. I stood 
modestly in the door, and listened. 

‘Tom, what is this I hear about your doings 
on heli night ?’ 

‘Musha! I donno, Miss Martha. People sis 
more nor their prayers,’ 

*Didn’t you go to mass and walk in the pro- 
cession before all the chapel full of people?’ 

‘Shure, I wasn’t in me sinses, Miss; I was 
unconscious, The boys made me just half-dead ; 
faix, I donno what I did or didn’t do, 


‘Tom, if you would only take the pledge, it 
might be the saving of you’ 

‘Shure, I’m willin’ enough to take it, Miss 
Martha, if that will do you; but the keepin’ it 
is another matther. 1’ve taken it often an’ often ; 
but sorra bit o’ good that did me. It was worse 
nor ever I was, as soon as I broke it.’ 

‘Tom, I wouldn’t mind so much your goin 
to mass, if you were in sober earnest. I woul 
rather have you a gvod Catholic than a drunken 
Protestant.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Martha, is it you to think so little 
o’ me as that? An’ docs His Riverince sariousl 
believe I'd do such a mane thing as tun? Dru 
or sober, I'll niver belic me church an’ clargy. 
Miss Martha, I'll tell you what I'll do. I wint 
to mass, there’s no denyin’, on Wednesday night ; 
but I was tipay—bad ecran to thim that tuk me! 
—~—but Ill go to church this blessid night sober, 
and with me eyes open. There’s for you! That'll 
convince His Riverince. Shure, I niver was in 
church on a week-day afore, barrin’ the day I was 
marrid; but I’d do more nor that to show the 
Archdacon I was no turncoat? 

Tom did go to church that Friday night, and 
edified the congregation by hig serious de- 
mennour, 

Coming out of the shop, Martha encountered a 
lively group of girla and boys, when she, to my sur- 
prise, seized the biggest girl by the shoulder and 
gave her a good shake. ‘I have just seen your 
mother, Molly Dillon. What did you mean, you 
naughty girl, by telling such a story? Don’t you 
know that?’ &e. 

I need not give the sermon which followed. 
Molly looked frightened, and the other children 
interested, 

Suddenly a little boy, with the bluest eyes and 
reddest hair I had ever seen, pushed forward. 

‘An’ did Molly tell ye a lie, Miss Martha 7? 

¢ She did, Jack.’ 

‘An’ it’s an awful wicked thing to tell a lie, 
Mise? ; 

‘It is, Jack, awfully wicked.’ 

* An’—an’ it’s worse to tell two nor one, Miss ?? 
cried Jack, stammering in his cagernesa.—. 
assented.——' Mias ®, you tould us on Sunday 
last that the man that made another do a 
thing was the wickedest o’ the two. It was all 
as one as if he did it himself, only maner.— Miss 
Martha, if you don’t give Molly the jam, you’S 
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‘ enough; and how the other Cinderella ever 
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chioness in every street of the shabby-genteel 
districts of all great towns. Tradeemen's wives 
tn Lie keepers 0 and ate 
op wed by a long succession of them; and ia 

e picture of the ‘alavey’ of the Dragon of 
Bevis Marks, lies only the strong-featured portrait 
of ten thousand elsewhere without the title and 
the cribbage. ‘The Marchioneas’ as deftly drawn 
by Dickens, is an old-fashioned child who 
must have been at work from her cradle, afraid 
of @ stranger, but cunning ond clever—‘a small 
alipshod girl in a dirty conrse apron and bib, 
which left nothing of her visible but her face 
and feet: sho might os well have been dressed 
in @ violin-case.’ She does all the work of the 
house, is miserably lodged, scantily fed, and 
treated like a aes drudge ; as the natural 
result of which hard treatment she acquires @ 
habit of ‘cooling her eye’ at keyholes and 
generally developing her cunning. But dee 
down in her heart is a germ of love and self- 
forgetfulness and homely faithfulness, that the 
first touch of sympathy rouses into life once and 
for ever. There is something exquisitely touching 
in the half-sad, half-comic way in which this 
slipshod ‘slavey,’ aproned in her canvaa violin-case, 
becomes an angel unawares. But under many 4 
canvas bib there is a heart that is nover found ; 
poor Cinderella remains a cheap automaton ; and 
whether she is a child, or a woman, or a witch, 
or a mechanical contrivance, there is no time to 
think, or nobudy to care. 

‘The Marchioness’ did not know how old 
she wos; but she wis in every way, except 
yrowth, an extremely-developed apecimen of 
Cinderella, The age of these wonderful human 
creatures ranges from eleven to fifteen or sixteen. 
Most of them have had no household training, 
and come in the dullness of ignorance and in 
utter poverty out of the cheerless ‘Union,’ or out 
of miserable homes with the saddest surroundin 
But the great marvel is—and it is one of the 
startling marvels that show on the ugly side of 
human nature—that these old children or diminu- 
tive women, whichever you like to call them, are 
expected to be perfection ; and are turned adrift, 
as if they had come on false pretences, when their 
deficiencies appeur—are sent ecleewhere for the 
joltings and hard rube of life to knock into shape 
their character and acquircments. They are to 
teach and train themselves, if they are not, as 
every proper-minded Cinderella should be, ready- 
made pertection ; and if the ed and hard rw 
knock them to pieces, instead of knocking them 
into shape—again, nobody knows, and nobody 


cared. 
Poor little Cinderella! only hired, and nobody’s 
child. There is no one to believe she is a child 
at all; no one to care for herself and her future 
for her own sake; no one to teach her with 
kindness and with patience ; no one to remember 
that when the cat and the mice cause mysterious 
disappearances, the fault, and not ite doer, ought 
to Le mpe to disappear ; and that even when the 
china i. broken, the ways of the breaker 
be mended. Cinderella is at the most tracta 
age: she is the very same age os the boys and 
girly at echool, or perhaps yotnger ; nor can she 
Fe ude a whan yet, by any amount of poverty 
hurry, and drudgery all the week abee. But 
it would be a mistake to say she is 


be afther makin’ her tell wo liea, She promised 
us a rale trate this evenin’.— Miss is 
goin’ to give me a cup o’ jam,” ehe ais, “an’ I'll 
Give yex e one a taste.”——She promised, Miss ; 
an’ she can't kape her word if you make her break 
it? 

Martha stood nonplussed. 

I stepped forward to the rescue. ‘She pro- 
mised you a treat. Now, would sugar-stick do 
as well as jam?’ 

*Faix, an’ it would, Miss, an’ betther’—A 
general chorus. 

‘And you would hold that Molly had honour- 
ably kept her word, if she Sal you « stick 
each ?’—Approving grins, nods, and assevera- 
tions.—‘ Well, let me see. How many of you 
are there? Five ?—Will that do?’ 

General delight, and a rush towards the con- 
fectioner’s 

‘If you had that youn imp in your class 
Sunday after Sunday, vail Martha ungratefully, 
as we reached her own door, ‘you would not 
be so ready to encourage his impudence with 
sixpences, But I’m glad the day's work is 
over, 





CINDERELLA DOWN-STAIRS. 


Arrer telling us about an animal in its wild 
or natural stute, Natural History sometimes adds 
the characteristics of its domestic condition. In 
like manner, we have all heard of Cinderella in 
her natural state, strrounded by the infinite 
possibilities of a fairy tale ; and also of Cinderella 
in her domestic state, in which her habits and 
aspects are somewhat different, and rather more 
interesting, than those of her former state, 
because they have the advantage of being real. 
Cinderella down-stairs has not a bountiful god- 
mother; often ‘the Parish’ has been her satep- 
mother, and she is an ‘orfling, like the hand- 
maiden of the distressed Micawberse. She never 
gets a glass slipper, yet her shocs are transparent 


danced in glass slippers, is a marvel to us, when 
this poor Cinderella is always breaking ylasa 
that nobody touched, by meuns of an invisible 
cat that haunta the shelves, as other cats haunt 
the garden walls. But the domestic Cinderella 
is, at least in her occupations, like her prototype 
of the story. She does hard service, and is 
despised, and sits among the cinders, No god- 
mother, no dressing for a ball, no mouse-hurnes 
and walnut-shell carriage, are before her, leading 
through a bright vista to her deatiny and to a 
Prince with a shining shoe in his hand. This 
Cinderella has not even heard of fairy tranz- 
formations; she was never in Fairyland; she 
was never a child as other children are. Hers 
is the most unromantic life in the world; she 
lives down-stairs in unromantic regions of scrub- 
mang and rubbing, and soap and pris 

e best description of the common domestic 
Cinderella is of course from the that described 
‘the Marchioness,’ and from the hand that was 
always finding diamonds where we blind folks 


only see vulgar dust, There is many a Mar- ild, for 
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all that. Alas! the poor have but short child- 
hood, or none; and Cinderella down-stairs is 
one of the old children. Pity her, then, the 
more ; ahd remember, in her provoking failings, 
that but for her many lifelong miseries, she 
would be a child; that ehe sometimes needs 
reat, enjoyment, sympathy ; and that when any 
of us come across her, our kind word will not 
be oe away upon the poor little ill-starred 
girl. 

We have more sympathy with Cinderella of 
the kitchen, notwithstanding her tatters and 
untaught ways, than with her cousins who get 
a better start in life, as neat little maids in a 
nursery, or as the last and lenst in the divided 
work of o eg house, where little country girls, 
pony and fresh, fare plentifully in the servants’ 
hall. Cinderella is much poorer, and often much 

Touneer i her life is far more Jaborious, and has 

88 change or considerate treatment; and she is 
much more humble and grateful, which, after all, 
makes the strongest claim on our good-will, For 
Cinderella, though she grows up to be a Susan- 
Jane, seldom has a chance of becoming one of 
those upper servants who, in common with the 
gout and the powder-tax, are among the necessary 
evils of riches. She will never outrage Society by 
hinting a taste for blue china, or requesting leave 
of absence to attend a Langunge-of-Flowers Bee, 
She will never irritate us with the bonst of 
the lady’s-maid, who capped her list of qualifica- 
tions by remarking that she had always married- 
off her young Indies satisfactory, She will never, 
in dearth of note-paper, offer ler mistress ‘a 
few sheets of mine, mum, if you won't mind using 
my monnygram. Nor will she imitate that 
housemuid, with whore description and parting 
remark Mr Punch frightenca the ailvertising 
public: the young person applying foro lonse- 
maid’s aituation where a footinan was kep’, who 
objected to children, was engaged to and visited 
by a most ‘apectable young man in The ’Orse 
Artillery, and had a fortnight’s character from 
her last place—but who, not exactly suiting the 
advertiser, retired observing : ‘I really ham sorry, 
muni, for I rather like your appearance, mum ?° 

No; Cinderella down-stairs is not of the species 
from which these awful beings are selected ; she 
is for more harmless and helpless. She is an 
overworked, unguarded, unloved specimen of those 
most pitiable of mortals, the Old Children; and, 
ox such, if we think rightly, most pitinble, and 
aully interesting. For every variety of the Old 
Child is interesting, a3 every one is pitiable, Of 
course, it is well for Cinderella down-stairs that 
she has her woman's work to do and her loveless 
hire to get; her poverty makes both a boon. 
But it is ill for her--aud the knowledge of it 
inarks a blot in our estimate of human nature— 
that once she gets into her fiddle-case of a canvns 
apron and bib, no one believes any more how 
young she ia; and ehe might as well, for all 

cal purposes be like Dick Swiveller'’s Mar- 

chioneas, a little patriarch in pattens with no 
idea of her own a: 

Farewell, Cinderella! You are one of the 
necessities of our crowded cities ; and after glane- 
ing at your unchildlike lot and your unlovi 
treatment, we must leave you where we found 
ourself not knowing that you heve 

dlike right of your young years to be 
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considerately taught, forgiven, cared for. Sit 
down among the cinders. Your sisters are in 
bright homes, or pleasant school-rooms, or pley- 
rooms noisy with langhter. Or some of them, 
a little older, are thinking of ‘coming out,’ dress- 
ing gaily, driving to the balls and parties to 
which no fai odmother will take you, and 
at which, indeott if you were present, poor 
finderella, you would be but a sorry figure! 
This is every-day life, you see, you wizen-faced 
child of work; there will be no Prince, and 
uo glass slipper; and if you envy your little 
sisters their kisses, no one is going to be kind 
to you; and if you have ever heard of the 
balls to which your big sisters are going, it is 
presumption in you to need pleasure of some sort 
too, ou are one of the unchildish children 
growing into womanhood ; and the world assumes, 
by some odd freak of reasuning, that all unchildish 
children born to work are able to take care of 
themselves with impish precocity, the moment 
they have got out of the cradle and laid hold 
of the broomstick ! 








NIGHT. 


Tue earth is veilel in twilight gray, 
Day wings her flight ; 
The worshipped sun is borne away 
On blushing waves of amber light ; 
Come then, thou Maid, and be our Queen ; 
Nought shall disturb thy reign serene, 
O dark-eyed Night ! 


The weary earth mourna not the death 
OF busy day ; 
The sighing wind now holds her breath, 
To list to Philumela’s lay ; 
And Night-wooed buda, asleep since morn, 
Awake, and hasten to adorn 
Thy regal way. 


*Mid dusky spheres is raised for thee 
A throne on high ; 
The budding stars await to sec, 

The crescent moon come gliding by. 
Then they Il entwine thy raven hair ; 
And Vyothia on thy bosom fair 

Will gently lie. 


Love lights his lamp, then steals away 
To Payche’s bower ; 
And Hope, who twines her wreath by day, 
Now hides in heart of drowsy flower. 
Come, wave thy strange enchanted wand, 
In magic circles o'er the land, 
From thy dark tower, 


I hear the tread of silver feet, 
O coming Night ! 
Thou turnest, like o vision sweet, 
The misty darkness into light, 
I see thee now, and at thy side 
Is gliding sleep—the dreamy-eyed— 
Thrice welcome Night! - 
nus 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Durie the last two or three years, the attention 
of our readers has from time to time been called 
to the question of Thrift, its encouragements and 
discouragements, With regard to the subject of 
hospital relief, we have pointed out the weakness 
of that easy-going charity which gives indis- 
criminately, and dves not pause to consider that 
to ‘help the poor to help themselves,’ and to 
teach them the lesson of making provision for 
a rainy day, is a far higher boon than any amount 
of mere alms-giving. The Provident Dispensary, 
which, it is earnestly to be hoped, will in a great 
measure supersede our present system of free 
relief, has the un ble advantage of incul- 
cating habits of forethought and of preparation 
for the future. It ia the object of the present 
paper to deal with a kindred question, which 
should commend itself to the careful consideration 
of every thoughtful man. 

The subject of Life Asaurance is one which 
has for over a hundred and fifty years becn slowly 
but surely working ita way and quining ground 
in our midst. Beginning from the smallest seeds 
in the seventeenth century, it is now a mighty 
tree, bearing rich and ripe fruits of comfort and 
help to thousands. It is pleasing to find that 
in spite of much apparent extravagance and reck- 
leagneas in our present mode of living, this import- 
ant subject is attracting more and more popular 
notice and favour. Yet, widespread as is the inte- 
rest in this important subject, it is by no means 
as universal as it should be, for there are indeed 
few heads of families who can afford to be 
indifferent to the possibility of making adequate 
and immediate provision for those dependent upon 
them, in case of their sudden removal. With 
the recent memory of such a catastrophe as that 
at Vienna, it behoves every man seriously to 
consider the fact as indisputable, that in the midst 
of life we are in death, and so to consider it 
that not a day shall be lost in securing wife and 
ehildren against the bitter sufferings of i 

Let any father of a family 
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a daily paper and run his eye down the columns 
of ‘Situations Wanted, and he will find con- 
stantly repeated, ‘Gentlewoman by birth, or 
‘ Widow of a professional man,’ seeking for means 
of earning their daily bread as governessea or 
companions, and often for less wages than they 
in their prosperous days would have given to | 
their cook ; then let him reflect on the fact: that 
in the vast majority of cases this is the sad reault 
of the neglect of the head of a family to make 
provision for the future, and surely he will see 
to it that such a eruel fate shall not befall his 
own dependents. 

Still, there are few men worthy of the name 
who do not mean to moke provision for their 
children at some future time, and who would 
not indignantly repudiate the charge of delibe- 
rately intending to leave them dependent upon 
charity. Yet to most men, in the poorer and 
middle classes at anyrate, it is almost an impos- 
sibility to make an adequate provision for any- 
thing like a large family ly means of simply 
putting aside a portion of their income, and this 
even where life is spared to its utmost limit, 
What we hold is, that no man bas a right to be 
in such a position that were he to be suddenly 
removed, those remaining would be left destitute, 
Now, every holder of a life-policy for a reason- 
able aum, has the comfort of reflecting that what- 
ever happen to him, even should ho be cut off 
suddenly and without warning, there need be no 
crushing poverty and bitter struggle to be added 
to the inevitable sorrow of bereavement. 

The nature and principles of Assurance may 
be briefly summed up in the old proverb, 
‘Union is strength;' and put into familiar 
language, may be termed an association of 
persons agn to do in company, what, to the 
individual alone, would be an impossibility. In 
every vatiey of insurance this is accomplished 
by each mentber paying a certain sum annually 
into a general fund, in which capital becomes 
gradually faroductive. This is done on th 
und that af some fixed time esah 
receive his individual share with whatevi 
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interest and profit may have accumulated. In 
the case of Life Assurance, this fixed time is the 
time of death, and the sum insured becomes in 
the majority of cases a last legacy of love, to 
cheer the hearta of sorrowing survivors. Nor is 
there in this, as might seem at first sight, any- 
thing of the nature of a lottery; for olthough 
; #8 regards the individual, nothing can be more 
‘ uncertain than the time of his death, as regards 
any large number of persons nothing can 
be surer than ‘the average duration of their 
lives. 

This principle of average is by no means 
confined to the subject of Assurance ; for it may 
safely be taken for granted that whatever event 
has happened once, will happen again, and 
in reference to large numbers, will happen 
a certain number of times in a given period. 
To take an instance from every-day life. In the 
Postmaster’a annual Report there is always 
mention made of a certain number of letters 
posted without being fastened or addressed, and 
it has been ascertained, in reference to the total 
number of letters posted in o twelvemonth, that 
the average of careless senders is similar year by 

In the same way, it has been ascertained 

careful collection of statistics, that in a 
population of a given number, there will be 
a certain percentage of fires, of railway acci- 
dents, and of deaths from stated causes—in short, 
a certain fixed recurrence of all the ills and 
changes that flesh is heir to. From this it may 
be seen that in dealing with large numbers, it 
needs no magician’s spell to read the future with 
something like certainty ; and it is this approxi- 
mation to certainty which climinates almost all 
question of risk or chance in reference to our 
subject, and makes it eafo to reckon upon coming 
events, Surely he ie the wise man who so 
reckons on the futuro as to provide for the one 
event which must—not simply may—happen to 
ws all. 
| Nor is it possible to exaggerate the differance 
i¢ will make to a man himself and to those 
near and dear to him, whether he has been 
content to taka as his motto, ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die ;' or whether, looking 
I into the future, he has made such pro- 
as to cnable those depending upon him 
at least beyond the reach of want, or 
still, to continue their ordinary way of 
life, should they be left at any time to their own 
xéhources. 
But, apart from the primary object of making 
@ provision for the future, there ane other 
considerations in reference to this matter of 
Life Assurance which deserve to be brought 
forward. I¢ will hardly be denied that of all 
things which tend to make s man happy and 
n exceeds the formation of good 
habite—habita that will enable him to 
that greatest of blessings, a healthy mind in 
@ bealthy body; and towards this desirable end 





Life Assurance gives a decided impetus and 
help. 

In the first place, this act of providing 
for the fnture of others ia in direct oppo- 
sition to that natural selfishness which lies at 
the root of so much of the misery of life, 
The really selfish man who can see things only 
through his own spectacles, and who in all he 
says and does has only the gratification of self 
in view, is he not also one of the moat miserable 
of men? For of all hard and exacting masters, 
Self is the most tyrannical, and the least easil 
pleased. Now, when a man comes out of himee 
sufficiently to look forward into the future for 
the sake of others, he is surely taking a step in 
the right direction towards unselfishness and 
happiness ; for it is a distinct law of our nature 
that these two things shall go together; and if 
you want to find a truly happy man, look for 
one who forgets himself in thinking of others. 
This habit of unselfishness is, to say the least, 
likely to be encouraged by the keeping up of 
a life-policy ; for it is not a single action per- 
formed on the spur of the moment and done 
with, but a thing to be remembered and pro- 
vided for; and as each annual payment becomes 
due, the man is reminded afresh of the fact that 
he does not live for himself alone, and that he 
has certain duties in relation to others which 
he, and he alone, can fulfil. 

Another point in connection with this yearly 
payment is the strong payae it gives to the 
cultivation of habits of forethought, economy, 
and sobriety. In most cases, where the life is 
assured in a fair proportion to the income, there 
will need to be some careful looking forward and 
arranging of ways and means, in order to be able 
to lay «side the needful sum. And to this end 
there must be an exercise of that wise economy 
which is a blessing alike to rich and poor, 
Unhappily, this virtue is far too rare amongst us 
as a nation. It is perhaps most palpable in the 
case of the working-man who eats and drinks 
away his money whilst he has work, and then 
starves in the time of enforced idleness. But 
though most palpable here, it is no worse than 
the case happening constantly in the class above 
the labouring, where the object in life is to pase 
for being richer than is the fact, and where the 
earnings of the husband are spent in efforts to 
outshine the neighbours. The same folly may 
be secn on every hand, and anything that has 
a tendency to check this spirit, and to make 
income and expenditure accord, should have a 
hearty welcome, 

Again, amongst the lower clases ially, 
the cause of half the misery to be met with is 
in that terrible want of sobriety which spreads 
ruin and desolation wherever it is found, and in 
the train of which follows the gloomy list of 
dishonesty, cruelty, and crime of every kind. 
Of those who under Car ae temptation, a 
very large percen' are astray 
simple carelessness and want of thought A 
Tung an seraing at sees no reason 
why he should not do as he likes with his own 

forgets the fact that “habit becomes second 
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nature, and cannot be laid azide at will and with- 
Now, it is an obvious fact that 
towards making 9 man 
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steady and thoughtful, will have a most salu 
effect in cliscking ny formation of habita hee, 
merely idle and careless at starting, have in them 
the germs of every sort of sin and crime. Surely, 
to face the future in such a manner as to induce 
him to provide for it on behalf of those who 
shall be dependent upon him, will help a man to 
study economy and thrift, and to shun a course 
which, at the very least, will drain him of his 
poser g money, ~ will give him no chance 
of preparing for a rainy-day. 

Jnother of the incidental benefits of Life Assur- 
ance, and one to be by no means d over 


ii 
| of those family ties which so tly sweeten life, 
and make so sacred the associations and endear- 
ments of home. 

It isa natural and right instinct which makes 
ua desire the respect and love of those about us, 





would deliberately act in euch a manner as to 
lower himself in the eyes of those who ought 
to look up to him with reverent affection. Yet 
what shall be said of those who are satisfied to 
live only for the present, and who are too thought- 
lesaly selfish to consider the possibilities of the 
future for those whom sey profess to love and 
cherish? There are men, by the thousand, who 
seem to forget the fact that wife and children can 
think and feel for themselves, and that sons und 
daughters os they grow into men and women, 
will see through, and value at their true worth 

ue promises for the futnre which lead to no 
definite efforts in the present. On the other hand, 
it is scarcely possible to act rightly in this matter 
without much of benefit in the present, as well as 
| of blessing in the future. They will be strange 
| children indeed whose hearts do not warm towards 
the mt whose love shows itself in deeds as 
well as in words; and there are few wives who will 
not cling with a closer affection to the husband 
who shows himself anxious that she and her 
children shall never be left destitute, or exposed 
to the tender mercies of a world so often cold and 





{ 
| One other personal consideration well deserves 


mention, and this is the freedom from anxiety ' 


There is 


which security as to the future brings. 
and 


no more prolific source of premature old a 
! death than the habit of worry, which in this com- 
{ poate age is rather the rule than the exception. 
| When to the inevitable anxicties of business is 
i added the ghost of a future unprovided for, it is 
| little wonder that body and mind sink under the 
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| addition to the records of insanity and suicide. In 


| up 


to be met, and were there no need to live 
to such high ure, in the hope of being able 
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t of being insured will not save a man from the 
inevitable cares and anxieties of life; but what 
we maintain is, that it will aave him from a 

|] burden which is otherwise almost too heavy to 


In a farther paper, we may speak of insurance 
under another aspec in nicee to the com- 
munity at and show its decided influence in 


| stimulating the productive 


eae 9 couse 
in -reducing the poorrates, and in lewening | 





htly, is ita tendency towards the strengthening | had 


and the man must have sunk lew indeed who: 


i how many cases might the reason and health be! and feeling are strong thin 
rved, were it only the present difficulties that | by the Passions. She would not scorn herself ao 





cost of prevention of crime. Mean we tras 
that enough has been said to commend the aubject 
to the serious consideration of the thoughtful and 
unprejudiced reader. os 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—‘MY DEAR,’ SAID THE OLD LADY, 
‘YOU ARE FRETTING AROUT SOMETHING.’ 


To Constance’s mind, Val’s precipitate flight 
epoke only of a longing and a despair which 
grown unendurable. She saw him fighti 
for honour’s sake, flying al he held dear 
going away into a void world which had no 
chance of solace for him. The true and honest 
ring of the old cavalier’s verae was in her mind, 
with a meaning in it which was new to her, 
because she felt it echoing in fancy from her 
despairing lover's goul : 


T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


He had fled for honour’s sake; and for at 
though it wounded her sorely, she half deifi 
him. Once before—nas she knew—he had stro 
tled te escape her charm, and had failed. She 
nad trembled to think uf that; yet where on 
earth is the woman who would not have been 
pleased by so magnificent a compliment? When 
she could escape from Reginald’s presence, she 
fled to her own room, and cried to think of Val 
and his love and courage and forlornness, He 
proved his love by running away from her, and 
with a rare magnanimity, trusted to her to under- 
stand and forgive ; nay, perhaps with a m 
nimity rarer still, trusted to offend her by the 
brusquerte of his departure, and so turn her heart 
towards Gerard once again. We who are behind 
the scenes, and know the course of circumstances 
which dictated Val’s flight, can scarcely share her 
exalted notions of his delicacy, his honour, and 
his courage. But howsocver mistaken she might 
be, her thoughts of him were valuable to herself, 
‘He helps me back to the path of honour,’ she 
said, even while she wept his depertps ‘I am 
pledged to Gerard, and I must be true to my 
word. I must try to love Gerard; thet is my 
only real aufeguard. Poor girl! When did ever 
love go forth in answer to commandment? Yet 
there was this help—that Val had put a distance 
of real reverence between them, and obviously 
meant to return no more until he could return 


! in, and that scarcely a day passes without its | in safety. She was proud, and she was pure- 


minded, and purely bred, and habits of thought 
even when assaul 


far as to fancy that if once she were asalely 
married to Gerard, any man could move her to 


provide for the future! Of conree, the mere! one unfaithful or regretful thought. And now 


she began to long for that union to which she 
had ue ed forward hitherto either with coldness 
or wit inki 

No’ word from Gerard. She besieged herself 
with questions as to the meaning of his silence, 
and could find no answer. Her lovely check 
pees with the inward conflict; and 
acretia, wo knew of nothing but happiness 
in her hicertaake niece's lot, must needs send for? 
a doctor, who. preseribed a tonic. Constance 
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qubmitied, but left. his medicine untasted ; and | of Gerard solely, though, as a matter of fact, in 
Miss Lucretia remonstrated, and had terrible; Constance’s mind it slid between him and 
yisions of a premature grave for her beautiful ee te aimed at once at both, and 
niece, neither. 

‘My dear yrrcege the old lady said at| ‘Is that all?’ said Aunt Lucretia. ‘You little 
length, being fairly frightened by the yirl’s| goose!’ She kissed her fair burden Paton lies, 
and want of appetite, and the lor | almost protectingly. The epithet ‘little’ ad 
which had taken the e of her late lovely | by Miss Lucretia to Constance was droll. Con- 
bloom, ‘I must insist— really muat insist upon | stance, even whilst labouring under a sense of 
your taking the mixture.’ She poured out a| her own duplicity, smiled furtively. ‘My dear,’ 
do advanced with it, bearing the winc-|said the old Indy, ‘young gentlemen have 80 
pias in one hand, and in the other, daintily held | many things to think of. And did you not tell 

ween finger and thumb, s Jump of suyar.| me that bis father had announced his desire to 
Constance, too languid to resist, accepted the | make arrangements for your future? I have 
medicine, but refused the sugar. She had| been making inquiriea, my dear, and Mr 
almost lost all sense of taste in her two or three | Chichester, who knows a great many City people, 
days of illness, and the nauseous bitter scarcely j assures me that the affairs of Lumby and Lumby 
existed for her, Then, being in a mood so tender | are colussal. That was his word, my dear, not 
and sore that all the fibres of heart and mind! mine, Colossal. Now, if the affairs of a House 
seemed raw, she an to cry a little at her| are justly to be described as colossal—and I can 
aunt's caresses. ‘My dear,’ said the old lady | repose the most implicit confidence in Mr 
with sudden. decision, ‘there in something on| Chichester, who would not exaggerate for the 
our mind. You are fretting about something.’ | world—it will necessarily be a matter of time 
matance peevishly repudiated this idea, Her|to make the arrangement which Mr Lumby 
temper, naturally even and coldly sweet, bad | suggests; and Ge is probably quite absorbed 
within the last day or two grown sickly and | in usiness, aud is waiting until be can lay 
uncertain, ‘My dear, repeated the old Jady, | everything before you.’ 
with gentle but firm insiatence, ‘there is some-| This explanation was so satisfactory to Miss 
thing on your mind. Did you expect—him to | Lucretia, that she dwelt upon it at considerable 
follow you to town?’ length, the fact that Lumby and Lumby’s affairs 
‘I don't know,’ said Constance. ‘I am not} were colossal appearing to afford her the warmest 
fretting, I am not quite well, That is all.’ gratification. Constance was tuo glad to be left 
‘No, my dear, said Miss Lucretia, with chirpy | alone to interrupt her, and she followed the 
firmness ; ‘that is not all.’ Miss Lucretia waa| tangled threads of her own thought whilst the 
one of those dear old ladies who are slow to/old Indy expounded the advantages of bein, 
receive idens, but who having by any process! attached to an establishment which was colomal 
absorbed them, hold on to them with marvellous | or, as she added eavingly, ‘had been so described 
firmness, ‘You are fretting,’ by one accustomed tu the contemplation of large 
‘You are very unkind, retorted Constance, who | aifuirm, and not prone to uxe the langnage of 
was made more miserable by the fact that she | exaggeration.’ So attractive did this theme prove, 
ould not honourably confide in anybody, and | that Constance escaped all further questioning 
a allowed her misery to recoil in anger, But} that night, and made such strenuous efforts to 
she was 80 palpably unhappy, that Miss Lucretia | be cheerful, that they resulted in a real headache, 
would not angry in turn. She only put her| which kept her in until evening next day, 
withered arma about the beautiful nek; and inj and brought the doctor again. Reginald, calli 
spite of u feeble resistance, drew her niece’s head | encountered the doctor, and asked him what was 
to her old bosom and swayed her to and fro a|the matter. The ductor responded in a round- 
little, ‘I ain ungrateful and wicked, dear aunt,’| about way, as doctors sometimes will; but he 
sobbed the girl, easily melted by this voiceless | said enough to make it clear that the case was 
caressing Y earpgcibe *You are not unkind, are you, | one for which some suppressed excitement wes 
dear?’ And she looked up with violet eyes full | most probably answerable. 
of penitence. ‘You had best come no more to Jotunheim, 
Why should I be unkind to eyioty who! Mr Strange!’ said young Jolly to himself os 
is in trouble?’ usked Miss Lucretia, still clinging | he walked away sorrowfully. *You have done 
to her point, and seizing the chance of putting | mischief enongh already, Val—mischief enough 
it forward again. ‘I have suffered, and I can/ already. Glirls are a sad trouble! I shall be glad 
sympathise with suffering, Tell me what is the | to see her safvly married to Lumby.’ Reginald 
matter.’ Miss Lucretia was very sentimental, as| felt o considerable sense of responsibility in this 
teonder-hearted old maiden Jadics mostly are, and | matter, comfortably mingled with « feeling of 
she hed a wonderful scent for a love-trouble, | diplomatic trium ve He it was who had dis- 
Now, ‘Ask me no peeetions and I tell no lies! | covered the hitch in affairs and had banished 
is not @ proverb of the lofty sort, but it yet! Strange. He felt proud of his own discernment 
holds @ word of warning for those who care for | and of the spirit and judgment he had displa 





wisdom. If you will insist on having the con- | ‘Constance will be getting married in a couple of 
of one who is unwilling to impart it, | monthe or eo,’ he tuld himvelf, ‘and Strange will 

you ought not in charity to Le toe amazed if! have the good sense to stay away for at least that 
& half-confidence is imposed upon you, or even | time, And then Val’s euch a butterfly fellow t 
if you are ack upon a wrong scent altoycther. He feely all this very keenly, no doubt; but he 2 
.*He might have written,’ murmured Beauty | forget all about it, and as likely as not bring back 
in distress, euddenty grown double-faced. Miss|a gold-coloured bride from ‘the West Indias.’ 

| Ameretia applied this stricture to the conduct’ Comforted by these reflections, he walked on 
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were lighted up, and the 
evening sky waa clear. The air even in London 
had a prophetic sense of spring in it, Where 
do they come from, those wandering faint per- 
fumed winds which sumetimes, for a second merely, 
greet the sense of the wayfarer in London streets, 
and how do they keep their perfume in their 
journey through the city’s unnamed odours? 

inald was a lover of the town rather than 
the country, yet the countrified scent grectin 
hia nostrils as it d, sent him on his way wel 
pleased. Suddenly, in the Regent Street crowd 
one face flashed out on his, and was gone again. 
He turned and pursued it, but failed to overtake 
it. ‘Surely that was Gerard !’ he said to himeelf 
as he passed and cast an uncertain glance before 
and behind him. ‘But what a face the fellow 
wore! He looked downright ghastly. 1 hope 
there’s nothing the matter. all his people were 
well enough, The pace he was going tou! Staring 
straight before him, and plonghing on like a 
madinan.” A minute later he smiled, aud shook 
his head with a knowing air. ‘Love's a curious 
fever, He wus going up to Chesterfield Street, 
and had heard that Constance was unwell, I’m 
getting quite knowing about the tender passion. 
Wonder when my turn’s coming. —No; nothing 
in your line to-day, Cupid. Call again’ Beguil- 
ing time with many naive reflections, he walked 
on, and near the top of the ig bbegder found 
himeelf entangled with a small boy who made 
proffer of an evening paper. 

‘Ony a aPDys said the small boy appealingly, 
shivering before him as he walked on. ‘ Tcrrible 
disaster at sea, sir. Orful failure in the City. 
O'ny a’v’p'ny !’ The words ‘ failure in the City’ 
struck eurioudly upon his ear, and Geranl’s face, 
seen ten minutes before in Regent Street, came 
back to him in ridiculous association. He bought 
a@ paper chiefly te dispel that absurd fancy, and 
unfolded it near a tebacconist’s window. There 
he read in large letters, ‘Great City Failure,’ 
The words ‘Lumby and Lumby’ followed in 
some connection, but everything bad suddenly 
grown misty, and he could not see. He stood 
with a chilt sickness creeping over him until 
his sight cleared ayain, and then read on. ‘This 
afternoon, Messra Lumby and Lumby, the well- 
known merchante of Grerhain Street, suspended 
payment. The liabilities of the firm are estimated 
at half a million’ The street seemed to whirl, 
and he could not think. He held the rod of the 
tobacconist’s shop-blind for a minute, and then, 
with uncertain s went on aguin. Nothing 
was clear to him, within or withont, The lights 
in the shops were hazy, like his thoughts; but 
out of the fog which seemed to have fallen on 
the streets came the face of his friend as he me 
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the children of the mist knows not the roari 
and panting of the iron-horse as he drags 
carria ¢ mountain and loch. It is tree 
that hundreds of tourists annually cross the 
northern neck of Argyllshire by the Crinan 
Canal; but that is a voyage by water, and they 
only get a glimpse of a small portion of the wild 
scenery of this most picturesque county. To 

a eight of its southern pein —coreally of 

long peninsula of ‘wild Cantire, as Sir Walter 
Scott calls it—the traveller must take the leng 
steamboat yovage from Greenock down the 
Clyde, round by Arran, and through Kilbrannan 
Sound, to Campbelton ; whence he must get to 
his destination, or shooting-quarters, ax beat he 
mey. 4 

Sailing down Kilbrannan Sonnd, with the 
rugged sof Arran on our left, and on our 
right the bold range of Beinn-an-tuire—‘ the 
Wild-boar’s Mountain, and the scene of the 
death of Diarmid, the Fingalian Achilles—we 
come within eight miles of Davar Island and 
the entrance to Campbelton harbour, Here, on 
the Cantire shore, and close to the water, we seo 
a massive quadrangular castle, backed up by 
woals and hills, and in excellent preservation, 
This is Saddell Castle. It standa near o river 
which flows through Glen Saddell; and in the 
hollow of the Glen, cluse by the river, and 
surrounded with trees, is the  once-famous 
Monastery of Saddell, now a mere ruin. 

Legenda gather around Saddell, like the moss 
and lichens on the remaining stones of its 
Monastery ; and these traditionary tales, or 
Syeulachdun, are told in the native Gaelic, on 
many a winter's night, around the peat-fire in 
the black-reofed heather-thatched hut, while the 
mien and women knit and listen to the stories 
with an absorbing interest and rapt attention 
that could scarcely be realised by the average 
Englishman who rends his 7imes and subscribes 
to Mudie’s. 1b is with these legends that I would 
chiefly deal. 

The very name of Saddell may be said to 
come down to ww clothed with legendary lore. 
There is a traditiun concerning the building 
of the Monastery. A certain person havin 
murdered bis step-father, was constantly haun 
by the ghost of the murdered man, and could 
yain no rest or peace of mind. He therefore 
travelled to Rome, in order to confers his sin 
to the Pupe, who ordered him to return to 
Cantire, and there build a church between two 
hills and two waters; after which his troubled 
mind would be relieved, He made choice of 
Saddell, which fulfilled the conditions imposed 
upon him for the ae : a there he built fips 
famous Monastery. in ition may per 
have atisen from what is told of Vonald, ak 
son of Somerted ; how he went to Home to obtain 
absolution for his sins, and on his return gave 
Tich gifts to Saddell Monastery. Another tradi- 
tion says tat the founder sent to Rome for 
some consecrated dust, and made the 
commensurate with the extent to which the d 
could be spread. 


























This founder was ‘the migh ty Somerled'— 
who is mentioned in Scott's of the Isles— 
and Lord of Cantire and the 
Isles. He was elain in fight in the year 1163, 
and was buried in the unfinished Monastery, 
which was romper by his son Reginald, who, 
in addition to his other titles, assumed that of 
‘King. The Monastery was designed for the 
Gistercian or Grayfriar order of monks. In 
the Norwegian expedition, in 1260, inst 
Alexander III, when Haco was at Gudey 
(*God’s-isle’), now called Gigha, in the Atlantic, 
off the western shore of Cantire, it is told that 
an eget gies of ey iies vie 
upon an rotection for their 
dwelling and ranted whith the king granted 
to him in writing; and not only 60, but, when 
one of his own monks, Friar Simon, died in 
Gudey, they carried his body across the water 
to the peninsula of Cuntire, aml crossing ita 
Mountain-range, bore the corpse to the eastern 
thore, where the Grayfriars buried it in_ their 
church at Saddell, and spreading a fringed pall 
over his prave, dubbed him a saint, 

The lan of Saddell Monastery took the form 
of a cross, lying in an_cxact position towards the 
four cardinal points, Its length from cast to west 
was one hundred and thirty-six by twenty-four 
feet ; and of the transepts, from north to south, 
teventy-eight by twenty-four feet. Part of the 
gable of the transept, and the aperture for oa 
window in that wall, remain; but the dressed 
etonework of the windows has all been taken 
away, with the exception of o single stone near 
the spring of the arch, which has a mouldin 
of fourteenth-century work. The monumenta 
‘memorials are numerous and interenting; for 
distinguished persons from all me of the country 
had their sepulchres here, including some of the 
collateral branches of the Macdonald clan. The 
tomb that is pointed out as that of the mighty 
Somerled, is in the choir, and appears to have 
been originally placed within the arched recess, or 
founder's tomb, in the south wall of the choir, 
near to which it now lies ; aud this supposition is 

tobably correct. If so, the sculptured effigy of 
this redoubtable Lord of Argyll and the Isles 
represents him as wearing a high-pointed, conical 
bascine, from which the camail, or tippet of mail, 
ia dependent over the neck and shoulders, The 
body is clad, down to the knees, with the shirt or 
jepon, which és scored down with straight lines to 
represent the folds, The right hand is raised up 
to the shoulder; the left clasps the long two- 
handed sword. In the corner of tho slab, above 
the right band, was an inscription, now defaced 
and illegible, 

Another tombstone, bearing the figure of a 
warrior, is said to be that of Mackay, to whom 
Robert Bruce assigned the lands of Ugadale and 
Arniele, in Cantire, for yiving him shelter when 
he was a fugitive. Bruce had wandered to 
Mackay’s farmhouse, where he waa entertaining 
some friends, and at first declined the hospitality ; 
but Mackay compelled him to accept it, saying: 
‘Tam ag in my own house.’ The next morn- 
ing, after breakfast, Mackay took Bruca to the top 
of the mountain of Beinn-an-tuirc, to show him 
the western whither Bruce wished to 
Brace then disclosed himself, and said he would 
give Mackay what he wished, when he had 
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regained his throne, Mackay asked for the two 
farms of Ugadale and Arnicle ; and ey pees 
at the spot now marked by a stone Orois 
Mhic Oaidh, or the Cross of Mackay. After the 
battle of Bannockburn, Mackay went to Edin- 
burgh, where the king gave him the title-deeds of 
the two farms; and when Mackay declined the 
goblet of wine that he offered him, Bruce in hts 
turn said: ‘You must drink it; for I am now 
king in my own house.’ 

There is also the grave of Archibald Campbell 
of » who was killed at the battle of 
Inverlochy, while engaged with the forces of 
Montrose. Here, too, lie Macdonalds and other 
distinguished men, whose graves cannot now be 
discerned from those humble mounds beneath 
which ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 

The Weat Highland funerals were attended by 
a great concourse of people, and unseemly scenes 
not unfrequently occurred on these occasions, 
arising out of the jealousies and hot blood of 
hostile clans, I was told that early in the last 
century, when a funeral was being held in this 
graveyard, one of the meprieeny of Cantire, 
pointing to the grave of the great Macdonald, 
exclaimed: ‘There lies the bloody dog!’ Upon 
this, the Macdonalds who were present drew their 
Mirae and would have slain the gentleman, had 
not his servant protected him and got him on his 
horse, when he galloped away for his life. 

On a bank on the other side of the river is the 
Holy Well, almost concealed by long grass and 
coronals of fern. The water flows into a small 
stone basin, on the front of which remains a 
sculptured cross, the oly one belonging to the 
conventual buildings that has escaped destruction. 
It is placed in a scene of singular beauty, and 
possesses the customary Holy Well legend—that 
those who drink of its waters should wish a wish, 
and will be married to their hearts’ desire before 
another twelvemonth has passed over their heads. 
But two pensant maidens whom we saw there, 
were too young for any such flights of fancy, 
and had merely come to the Holy Well for the 
prosaic duty—-made poetical by place or circum. 
stances—of filling their pitchers with the clear 
spring water. yet, they walked in maiden 
meditation, fancy free of any bridal of Saddell 
that might hereafter be their lot. 

It is said of Reginald, who completed the build- 
ing of Saddell Monastery, that, in conformity with 
& practice among the Scandinavian sea-kings, he 
did not enter ander the roof of any house whekin 
a fire was kindled, for the space of three years ; 
and he thus accustomed himself to hardships 
and privation, The renta of the Macdonalds of 
Saddell, as was then the universal custom in 
Scotland, were chiefly paid in kind—meat, meal, 
malt, cheese, poultry, 3 80 that, in the 
1542, the monetary rent-roll of Macdonald of 
Saddell, Lord of Cantire, and also Lord of Ialay 
and Rheinds, barely amounted to one hundred 
and forty pounds sterling. But the Macdonalds 
were very generous, and would occasionally reward 
one who gare them a night's lodging with the grant 
of a farm; indeed, that of , in Islay, was 
granted to a man who had given a flounder to 
& Macdonald who was much exhausted. These 

ts were models of brevity, as may be seen 
two specimens: ‘I, Donald, chief of the 


Maocdonalds, give here in my castle to Mackay, 
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& Tight to Kilmahumay, from this day till to- 
morrow, and so on for ever.’—‘I, Donald, sitting 


upon Dundonald, give you a right to your farm, 
from this da fit to-morrow, and every day 
thereafter, so as you have food for the great 
Macdonald of the Isles’ Dundonald was the 


castle near to Campbelton, on the western const, 
where Macdonald went to receive his rents; and 
the cliff close to it is called ‘The Hangman’s 
Rock,’ where, perhaps, short treatment was made 
of those who were behind-hand in Shsie Dey onaniay 
for some of the Macdonalds of dell were 
very rough and ready in their ways—that one, 
for example, who to watch from his battle- 
menta, and take ‘pot-shots’ at any passer-by, 

ing a gun that he called ‘the Cuckoo’ This 
chieftain, who was known as Righ Fiongal, 
went to Ireland, and, by force, brought back 
the wife of another mau, who followed him; but 
who was imprisoned by Macdonald in Saddell, with 
the intent of starving him. First, he was shut 
up in a barn; but he sustained life by eating 
some in. Then he was moved to another 
out-building, where a generous hen laid an egy 
for him dai y. Then he was put in the dungeon 
of the castle, and died, after wing his arm 
and hand. Macdonald gave him a funeral, and 
told the widow what had happened; bat she 
leaped from the battlements, and was buried with 
her husband. Then three Irish friends came 
over, and were hospitably received by him ; but 
when he found them asleep in his barn side by 
side, with their necks convenient for his Jong 
aword, he cut off their three heads with one 
swishing blow. He then invited M‘Lean and 
the chiefs of his clan to enjoy his hospitality 
at Saddell, and cement the peace that had just 
been, made between the two clans. But he thrust 
them all into dungeons, and each morning, after 
breakfast, cut off the head of one of them. The 
king of Scotland heard of this, and interfered 
in time to save the necks of a few of the Macleans, 
by ordering Macdonald to come before him at 
Cahn Loch—as Campbelton was then called. He 
obeyed the order, and swore allegiance to the 

ing; but before Lis monarch had aailed out 
of sight of land, Macdonald hoisted a flag of 
defiance. 

One story is told in connection with Saddell 
Monastery, of the love and heroism of a young 
girl who was servant to a farmer in Barr Gle 
which ia on the other side of the mountain 
Beinn-an-tuirc, and about seven miles from 
Saddell. This girl waa loved by the farmer's 
eon; but his father disapproved of their 
courtship; and with a base scheme to get 
tid of her, told her that he would give fis 
consent to the wedding, if she, on that dark, 
tempestuous, snowy winter's night, would walk 
across the hills to Saddell and bring from the 
old a skull that lay on the founder's 
tomb. She consented, and went out alone on 
her perilous journey 3 and in the morning, 
retarned half dead with fatigue and excitement, 
but with the skull in her hands. The old farmer 
would not believe the tale that she told concern- 
ing the skull, or that she had brought it from 
the . She caid that when she had 
at Inet got to the 


old church, she found ite door 
rae 3 that che groped her way in—well knowing 
spot and the position of the tomb—and that 
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she heard mysterious moans, and the movement 
of many light feet and forms all around her, | 
Terrified, but not disheartened, she made 
way in the darkness to the old tomb, ia 
for the akull, scized it, and carried it away. 
ursued by the invisible forms to the cly 
sor Phe she pamed pirengl au oe behind 
er, hearing, as she did so, a rush made against 
it. How she got back through the anow to Glen 
Barr, she acarcely knew; but she accomplished 
the task; and thera she was with the skull in 
her hand, to claim her reward. Still, the old 
farmer would not believe her; and set out to 
Saddell with some of his men, expecting to find 
the skull in its usual place But when they 
got to the old church and opened the door, there, 
within the building, were a number of deer, who 
had probably sought shelter from the violence of 
the winter-storm, and whose startled movements 
were what the brave girl had heard. And as 
there was no skull on the tomb, the old farmer 
was compelled to return home and give his con- 
sent to the girl’s marriage to his son. They took 
back the skull to its former resting-place, and 
were married ; and some of the deer were killed 
ree cooked, and they had venison for the wedding- 
enst. 

Macdonnld of Saddell was crowned King of 
the Isles in the chapel of St Columba, on a small 
island in Loch Finlecan, Inlay, where also was 
a castle, and a harbour with piers and gates to 
secure the shipping. He stood to be crowned 
on a large stone seven feet square, and received 
the sword and white wand of power. Five 
hundred chosen men formed his volly-guard, 
and out of these there were sixteen picked men 
to attend him. It is said that a man of 
strength, named Macphail, was splitting an oak- 
tree, when Macdonald approached with his six- 

Macphail appealed to them to 
lend him a helping hand; whereupon eight of 
them took hold of the split on_ the one side and 
eight on the other. Then Macphail suddenl 
took out the wedges, and the two sides of the oak 
sprung together and imprisoned the thirty-two 
hands, Macphail according to the legend, per- 
mitted Macdonald to go away; but he cut of 
the heads of the sixteen attendants with his 
axe. 

The chief portion of the old castle of Saddell 
is a square-built tower, measuring in width about 
seventeen yards by ten, with a heiyht of about fifty 
feet. The walls are of great thickness, and are 
without buttresses ; but the summit is embattled 
and machicolated, with projecting turrete—also 
machicolated—at the four corners, end a fifth 
nearly over the chief entrance on the western 
side, The lower part of the castle has two barrel- 
vaulted rooms dap wie extericrly with narrow 
arrow-slits ; and above these is the principal 
apartment, having at its north end an arched 
fireplace ten fect in width. Higher still, are 
two other floors of rooma, reached by a hehe 
staircaé, which ig continued to the embattl 
pempe The castle was inhabited by the Camp- 

La the latter part of the centu 


teen attendants. 


until 
when the House was built on the other wide ‘of 
the river, o,.a somewhat bleak 5) bat eom- 
mahding fine views of the shorea o and 
Arran, and of the distant ocean. 

On the small igdand of: Froughilein, im the 
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the thirteen judges sat and decided 
disputes among Macdonald's eub- 


angry threat used in Cantire was, ‘Dog 
I* or $ and cat on you!’ and it is 
to have had ite rise in the days when the 
Macdonalds used bloodhounds to hunt escaped 
———_ Wild according to the Rev. John 
e of Saddell, might be met in the wooded 
lens at Saddell as late as the year 1843. I was 
id a story by an aged native of Cantire that 
bears upon this. ‘In the year 1689,’ he said, ‘m 
t-grandfather, MacNiven, joined the Scottis 
Hesiment at the of eighteen, and was sent 
to Londonderry, which city was then lying under 
siege by King James II. The sufferings of the 
pecple inside the walls were terrible, and many of 
perished from hunger. But although the 
old man my ancestor was upwards of eighty years 
old when he died, and had many tales to tell 
of that dreadful siege, and of his many adventures 
and fightings, yet he always said that he had 
never felt fralf so much terror in the thickest 
of the fiercest battle, as he had felt in combating 
with a wild-cat, It was on his return to Cantire 
from the wars, after King James had been defeated 
by the Prince of Orange at the Battle of the Boyne, 
and he had got as far on his way home as Alt-na- 
beiste—“ the Glen of the Wild t”—at Saddell, 
and had reached the stream, which in those days 
was not bridged owr; but there were large 
stepping-stones placcd in the river for the use 
of the people in crossing. Well, he had stepped 
upon tha ret stone, when a very large wild-cat 
leaped out of a thicket on the opposite bank, and 
upon a stone on the other side of the stream, 
full pared to dinpute the passage, The 
soldier also prepared himaclf for the combat by 
rolling his plaid around hia neck and_ taking 
his dagger in his hand. The cat watched his 
movements with glaring eyes ; and as MacNiven 
could not safoly retreat, he resolved to udvance. 
This he did, cautiously atepping from-one stone 
to another, in order to secure a firm foothold, if 
the cat should spring Epon him; and he kept 
his dagger ready to strike. Ifo had hoped to 
thrust the creature throngh at the first blow ; but 
quick as he was, tho cat was quicker, and sprang 
upon him so suddenly and with such force, that 
he last his balance and fell into the stream, with 
the wild-cat fustened on his neck. It was well 
for MacNiven that he had taken the precaution to 
wrap his plaid there, or tho creature’s bite might 
have been fatal. It never luosened its hold as 
they toppled over into the stream; and o3 they 
rose to the surface, it made a dash with its sharp 
clawa at the soldies’s eyes. MacNiven received it 
upon hia left arm, and immediately thruet his 
into the wild-cat'a body. The stream was 
rapid, and reached to his chest, and it was with 
much aitealy that he could stand firmly on the 
rocky chan He tried to hold the cat ander 
the water, bus could not succeed ; and although 
he wounded it more than once, yet it contrived to 
keep its hold about his neck and shoulder, fight- 
Se Sercely shim with ite sharp teeth and talons, 
uttering the most cries, The fight 
was as fierce as it was prolonged; but at 
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last it was over, and ended in favour of the 


and | soldier. He brought its body home, and had 


ite skin ed, It was as large as a biggi 
dog ; and I have often even it, and heard eny 
father tell the tale that has been handed down 


in our family, how MacNiven’s direst enemy in 
battle had been a wild-cat,’ 





THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. It. 


ANTOINE, having, as already mentioned, remained 
at home for some months after his marriage, 
at length sailed once more on the long fishing- 
cruise to the North Sea, which usually occupied 
a period of six months. 

At this period the terrible war between France 
and Prussia was raging furiously, Paris was 
already threatened with siege, and the Germans 
were everywhere victorious. But of all the 
communities in France, the fisher-folk least 
troubled themselves with political affaira. Not 
that they were unpatriotic, for they heartily 
wished succesa to the cause and arms of France ; 
but the French fishermen enjoy immunity from 
the mili conscription—to which all other 
classes of the people, save the clergy, are more 
or less subject—on consideration uf their being 
bound to enroll themselves in the national navy 
whenever their services are required. 

So long as Antoine remained at home, Lucien 
had held himself aloof from Madeleine, who 
believed that, now she was married, he would 
cease to annoy her. She did not, therefore, 
think it worth while to cause uneusiness to her 
husband by acquainting him with the young 
man’s previous ill conduct towards her. But no 
sooner had Antuoine gone to sea, than Lucien 
recommenced his insulting importunitiea, He 
endeavoured to gain her favour by means of 
costly presents ; Lut his presents were scornfully 
rejected, and he was -plainly assured that if he 
did not forthwith cease his annoyances, she would 
take such meusures to put an end to them as 
would give him cause for regret for the remainder 
of his life, 

Thus compelled to desist from his persecutions 
and to relinquish his base designa, Lucien became 
more determined than ever upon revenge ; and 
though he could conceive of no scheme at present 
by means of which he could carry his cravin 
for vengeance into effect, he resolved to wait an 
watch his oppurtunity. ‘Everything comes to 
him who has the patience to wait, he muttered 
to himeelf as he returned, raging with disappoint- 
ment, to Paria, 

But then came the siege, and for months he 
was imprisoned within the ramparta of the city, 
and Madeleine hoped and believed that she had 
rid herself of him for ever. At sa the aiegé 
was raised, The Prussians marched in triumph 
into Paria, and the war came to an end. e 


Imperial power was overthrown ; a Republic was 
laimed ; and the vila mob and canaille of 
is sought to establish the power of the Com- 

mune, and succeeded for a while in maintaining 


second Reign of Terror, duri hich pillage 
aul maubder er’ tits, aad Geant oes 
wrought upon many of the public buildings that 
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the Prussian gans had spared. But though the 
he ds enpporters tn other places, and especielly 
its supporters in other p an ially 
in the towns situated on the banks of the Seine, 
between Paris and Havre de Grace, In all these 
Bes ee were ato in seeking to 
le the r, debased, and ignorant amon 
the po elation to join its ranks, i F 
now Lucien Pierrot was again seen in 
Honfleur. He had at length worn out the 
patience of his father, whose eyes had become 
° to his son's delinquencies, and, for the 
time being, the young man was paternally dis- 
carded. It was said that, out of spite, to annoy 
his father and gratify his own evil propensities, 
Lucien had leagued himself with the Commune, 
and had become one of: the most active among 
its minor leaders. At all cvents, he was con- 
stantly to be found busily disseminating its 
atrocious doctrines; but persons who professed 
to be better informed in the matter than others, 
declared that Lucien Pierrot was in reality a paid 
government spy. 

It was at this period that Antoine again 
caine home from sea, He had been absent 
longer than usual, but had made a profitable 
voyage to various porls in his own lugger. 
| Moreover, shortly before her husband's return, 
Madeleine had given birth to a son, which 
delighted the heart of the worthy youny sailor. 
Little did he or the people of his native village 
trouble themselves about the Commune ; probably 
few among them knew the meaning of the word ; 
and sv long ag they were healthy and prosperous, 
| it concerned them little whether France was 
ap Empire or a Republic. 

On_ the first day of his return, Antoine was 
seated, in the evening, ppposite his happy young 
wife—now so proud of her maternity—iu their 
. snug little cottage, with the infant sleeping quietly 
! in his cradle between them. Antoine had related 
the events of his voyage, and Madeleine was 
acquainting her husband with all that had occurred 
in the village during his absence, when suddenly 
rising from her chair, she approached a buffet, and 
took from a drawer a letter leasing the Paris post- 
mark, which she presented to her husband. ‘In 
my joy at seeing thee again at home, my Antoine,’ 
| she said, smiling, ‘I had well nigh forgotten this 
‘ letter, which I received a fortnisht ago,’ 

Antoine took the letter from his wife’s hand, 
Jt was rather a strange and suspicious-looking 
document—so at least thonght the young fisher- 
man. It was weighty, and bore a huge red scal, 
which was unbroken. 

‘Thou hast not opened it, my Madeleine,’ egid 
Antoine, who had rarely before in the course 
of his life had a letter addressed to him, and who 
looked upon it with something like alarm in the 
expression of his countenance. 

Nay, my husband, It is directed to thee,’ said 
{ Madeleine, ‘I had no right to open it without 
thy ission.’ 

*But thou knowest I cannot read” seid An- 
toine. This was true; the young fisher-lade had 
to work from so early an age that few of them 
could read or write. The girls were, as before 

better educated. 


remarked, ed 
‘If thon wilt, I will read it for thee,’ Madeleine 
portentous seal was broken, and when the 
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letter was unfolded, a piece of folded. parchnient |} 
fell from it on to the tatle. _ &- 

Madeleine proceeded to read the letter aloud, 
It was nothing very alarming after all 14 wae {} 
written Pas avocat in Puris, who informed jj 
Antoine, that through the decease of one Marie {J 
Lupin, at the advanced age of cighty-nine, he had # 
inherited the sum cf filteen thousand frang, 
bequeathed by will to her | Fane Reps. Antoine 
Duroc, by the aforesaid Mario Lupin ; 
it was desirable that he, Antoine Durvc, should 
come to Paris at an early day to receive the 
money, Which was in the hands of the avocat, 

‘Fifteen thousand franca! It is quite a fortune, 
my husband,’ cried Madeleine, laying the letter 
aside, and opening and reading the inclosure, 
which was merely a copy of the will. ‘Our little 
Antoine will some day e a rich man,’ she add 
glancing lovingly at the sleeping infant. : 

‘Marie Lupin!’ exclaimed Antoine. ‘It must 
be my old aunt Marie, whom I have never eeen 
in my life! It ia strange that she should leave 
me anything. Only think, my Madeleine, fifteen 
thousand franes !? 

‘But muat thou go to Paria, Antoine, and thou 
but just returned to me?’ 

“Twill occupy but a few days, ma petite,’ 
replied Antoine, who had never visited 
and though loath to leave his young wife even 
for a day, was pleased with the idea of seeing 
the great cily. 

‘But just now, Antoine, when ‘tis said there 
is such dreadful trouble in Paris?’ 

‘Tt will not concern me, Madeleine. Y shall 
return to thee as soon as I have recsived the 





legacy. 

“Madeleine was much troubled ; but it appeared 
necesrary that her husband should do as the 
avocat requested, and she thought it would be 
wrong on her part to object to Antoine's under- 
taking the journey. 

Two or three days afterwards, the cargo having 
been discharged from the lugger, and sold by 
auction in the fish-market, and the vessel havi 
been left in charge of the mate, Antoine set fort! 
for Paris by railroad, his wife, up to the moment 
of his departure, entreating him to take great 
care of himself, and to bhosten back to her as 
S000 a8 ible. 

By this time the Commune had nearly run 
its destructive course, The newly established 
Republican government, with M. Thiers at its 
head, had been terribly frightened ot the excesses 
of the Communists, and resorted to dread 
fully eevere measures for their suppression. To 
be ben ar was to be denounced and con- 
demned ; the poverament spies wero active, and 
it was said thet many innocent persons were 
punished along with the guilty. Lucien Pierro 
who had been on a visit to Honfleur, chance 
to retarn to Paris on the same day on which 
Antome took hia seat in a railway carriage for 
the firds time in his life—Lucien favelling by 
the #:me grain. Unobserved by cither, he 
witnessed the parting between eleine and her 
husband, and wondered greatly what was the 
Carron of — young fisherman’s visit to the 
a a2 
‘o Antoine, Lucien was a lect stranger 3 
bat Lacien would have easel the features 





and that |] 
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witnessed the parting scene between the husband 
and wife, Burning with a desire for revenge, he 
watch over the young man on 


wreaking vengeance w: him should present 
itself, to take mivsatage thereof, 


The train duly arrived at Paris; and the two 
yours men passed out of the depdt, Lucien fol- 
g close behind Antoine. He observed the 
young fisherman apparently asking directions, as a 
stranger, from several ms whom he met; and 
saw him, after he had wandered about for sume 
time, looking around him with the wondering air 
of a provincial who has visited a great capital 
for the first. time. Finally he tracked him 
to the bureau of an avocat in the Rue du 
Faubourg St-Antoine. Wondering more than 
ever what could have brought the young fisher- 
man thither, Lucien remained on the watch till 
Antoine, in the course of half an hour, reap- 
pe accompanied by a clerk, who conducted 
im to a emall hoicl near by, to which he had 
been recommended by the avacat. 

Tt was already Inte in the day; and believin 
that the object of his animosity was sufely housec 
for the night, Lucien left the spot and went 
about his own affairs; but at an early hour next 
morning he stovud opposite the hotel, and waited 
for the unsuspecting Antoine. Nor had he Jon 
to wait, for presently the young fisherman sallie 
forth, ond proceeded direct to the bureau, which 
he shortly afterwards left, apparently well satisfied 
with the result of his second interview with the 
lawyer. 

Anxious as was Antoine to return home to 
hia wife and child, he would have been something 
more than mortal if he could have resisted the 
temptation to look around him in the great 
capital which he had now visited for the first 
time. He decided to spend the day in roaming 
about the city and looking at the grand shops, 
which displayed treasures such as he had never 
imagined to exist in the world, and in purchasing 
some trifling presenta for Madeleine and his 
little Antoine, ere setting forth on his return to 
Honfleur early the next morning. 
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ECONOMICAL DECORATION. 
BY THE ‘MOTHER OF A PAMILY.’ 


In my former paper on the suber of household 
decoration which appeared in this Journal (No. 
904), I endeavoured to give a few petal hints 
as to the rejuvonating of old and shabby furniture, 
and the manufacturing out of trifling materials 
gome of those minor articles of urnament which 
are cortainly not indispensable to the comfort of 
a room, while they add considerably to its 
and artistic offect. Since writing 

t paper, I have been fortunate in one or two 
farther efforts in the ornamental decoration of 
wing-room 5 and as all 








I trust that many of the youn la who 

envioualy for things, a hana oe 
hard lot in not having money enough to purchase 
them, may be induced to try and make for thes: 


Nearly every household in this mathetic age 
Sergei at least one member who can paint « 
ittle in oil-colours, One day the idea occurred 


if any opportunity for|to me that, instead of the difficult, troublesome, 


and expensive process of china or enamel painting, 
it might be falsly successful if oils were tried for 
the same purpose. I at once experimented on a 
pair of ordinary white-ware dinner-plates. On 
one I painted a large blue iris, on the other a 
branch of vivid scarlet hollyhocka, They were 
a great success; so I painted several others in 
the same way, choosing large bold flowers for my 
subjects. I also painted a pair of oblong break- 
fast dishea, with rocks, dashing spray, and a boat 
or two in the distance, The in of those 
dishes I carefully painted over with gold ink, 
giving them three coata ; and now those common- 
ware dishes form prominent ornaments on the 
top shelf of the over-mantel, which is described 
afterwards. On the rims of the plates I glued 
dark ruby velveteen, which was cut to fit them 
accurately, and after being wired, they now hang 
on the walls; and no one suspects their lowly 


origin. 

iter so triumphant a sequel to my trials, I 
naturally became more ambitious, and bought 
several proper plagues, on which I painted either 
a pretty landscape without much detail, or a bit 
of sea scenery. I have been lucky enough to 
meet with a joiner who enters into my decorative 
ideas with great shrewdness; and he, for a ray 
small] sum, made circular wooden frames, which 
covered with velveteen ; then fastened the plaques 
securely into their new receptacle by means of 

ieces of wood glued on, or smal} nails hammered 
into the wood so as to retain the plate in its 
proper position ; while a circular piece of brown 
paper glued over the back forms a discreet cover 
to the workmanehip. An ordinary picture-rin, 
screwed into the frame euflices to hang it up; and 
thus is formed a handsome ornament, and tangible | 
iret that money is not always requisite ty pru- 
duce what is gratifying to our love of the beauti- 
ful. I may say that I use ordinary boiled linseed 
oil—two-pennyworth from any chemist’s will wet 
for monthe—or copul varnish—one shilling per 
bottle at any oil-colour shop—as medium for 
plaque-painting ; and when once dry, thoroughly 
dry, they may be washed with B ealacs safety wits 
warm water and a sponge, Vandyke brown is. 
a slow drier ; but a little sugar-of-lead, a very few ‘| 
drops added to the medium, will be found to 
dry much more quickly. 


As few people have either time, means, or 
potiatice to expend on enamel-colouring, te them 
commend oll-painting on china. Each frame 


requires half 9 yard of velvet or velveteen ; 
the wood must be laid on the velvet, which 
is cut three or four inches larger, in order to 
allow for covering the sides and on to the back ; 
a circular piece 1s then cut out rather emaller 
than the frame, to enable the ‘rabbit,’ or interior 
edge of the frame, to be deftly concealed. I 
cannot here enter into any further minute details 
aa to the home manufacture of plaques and their 
frames ; suffice it to say that ordinary glue, not 
too thick, must be applied to a th 

warmed wood ; then & use of a pair of 


prevents 
M4 . 
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Any coloured velvet may be chosen; but ruby 
or dark claret forms the most effective back- 
ground, provided it be in harmony with other 
colours in the room. The velveteen left from 
tase, Zinge oo grip, as fancy dikeen | aaa ony 
i or gimp, as fancy dictates ; m 
clever sdfutor the joiner pa me thaif-a-dosex 
emall wi brackets, with a shield above the 
tiny shelf. These I covered entirely with pieces of 
left-off velveteen, screwed a picture-ring inte the 
top, hung them on nails, and placed a rare old 
china cup and saucer on each shelf j; and very well 
they look. The wooden brackets cost but a few 
pence each, for surely every housekeeper has an 
old box to spare. The tasteful a ce of the 


walls well repays any outlay of time or patience 

to gate those simple piste regan taste 

wi ily suggest a e variety of patterns 

for such brackets; but they must sacl have a 

shield or top as high above the shelf as the 

eer goes below it, or the china loses all its 
ect. 


At each side of the fireplace in the room where 
all those decorative fancies are displayed, are 
two ugly recesues, I resolved to improve upon 
them. I found a long piece of wood, which was 
sawn in two, for shelves; a ledge of black and 
gold picture-frame beading was fastened on the 
outer edye of each narrow shelf; the shelves were 
securely fastened one into each corner by means 
of a small wooden bracket, which I puinted over 
with ivory black. Thus two neat useful shelves 
were contrived at very amall cost. I soon painted 
a row of plates for each shelf; and as the wall- 
paper did not form an harmonious background, 
a strip of never-failing velveteen, rounded at 
the top, to form a graceful background to each 

Inte, and to prevent an ugly peesieht line, was 
Eamrnered on with ornamental brass-headed tacka, 
which may be had at any ironmonger's shop for 
threepence per dozen ; and now my ugly recesses 
look quite utified, <A little table in each 
recess looks inviting, with  amall bunch of 
flowers or an album placed thercon. 

For eome considerable time I was an ardent 
admirer of the ‘over-mantels’ or ‘mantel cup- 
boards’ which are so much in vogue nowadays, 
in place of the old-fashioned mirrorg, which in 
former days occupied the post of honour over 
the chimney-piece. For long I was content to 


{ admire; then the idea crept into my head 


that surely the manufacture of such an_ article 
could not be attended with insurmountable dif- 
culties. The thought of purchasing such a thing 
did flash across my mind; but the large prices 
asked for them quite deterred me from putting 
that project into execution; so I must either 
continue to admire at a distance, or try to 
make a ‘mantel cupboard’ for myself. And this 
1 rlved to do. qi 

packing-case was called in ition 
to ore the sannary material, It would be out 
of place were I to enter into details of the manu- 
factare of the much-coveted piece of furniture ; 
suffice it to say that with the aid of a friend who 
is clever at cabinet and joinery work, a most 
cate result = hapa Latichayracibery 
possessor of an artistic, b - 

gold expboar, which occupies the entire 
the drawing-room chimncy-piece, is four feet 
nine inches high at the centre, has two small 


cupboard 
pillars About eight inches from the top 


cupboards filled with old china at each side, each |! 
ornamented with two beautifully “ae 
centre-piece, a narrow black-and-gold ing- 
bought et a picture-framer’s shep—ie 
along ; five or six inches underneath the 
is placed a shelf, in order to relieve | 
the monotony of the large black board which 
economy compelled me to substitute for the mirror 
which generally forma the centre of the cupboard. 
* Black Japan’ once more came to the front, and 
two coats of that served to cover the wood with 
a brilliant black surface, which formed _« capital 
foundation for gold-ink designs. The cup- 
boards are o| so there was plenty of scope 
for artistic proclivities. Ferna, leavee, and con- 
ventional ficures were the subjects chosen; and 
when I look at the cupboard, and consider how 
very amall was the outlay of time and money 
expended on it, I can hardly believe my own 
eyes, The most expensive item, comparatively, 
was the turning of the pillars; tho turner ch 
three and sixpence for doing the eight, but 
they form prominent ornaments to the cup- 


I had some finely worked strips of silk canvas. 
Originally they were « pair of ‘braces ;’ but the 
kid ends wore out, and what to de with the work, 
which was perfectly clean =nd fresh, was the next 
question. With the help of three broad 
of sage-green velvet, cord and tassels to match, 
a handsome cushion was speedily contrived; but 
the two short pieces left off were o source of 
annoyance for a long time, till one day the thought 
of transforming them into ‘bannerets’ occurred 
to me. The price asked by Berlin-wool shop- 
keepers for banneret-atands far exceeded m: 
limited purse, Suddenly I thought that a 
rustic stand formed of twigs would be unique, 
artistic, and, best of all, cost nothing ; 80 I took 
my boye for a country walk, and we soon had 
twigs enough and to . Two substantial 
Sa of branch the size required were bound 

rmly into the shape of a cross; and on the top 
of the cross I fustencd several small pieces of 
twig, to look as carcless ag possible. Apple-tres 
twige are fur the most suitable for such a purpose ; 
they are so like ‘antlers,’ which is the beat effect 
to produce. I glued the crosses each into a round 
foot which came off an old ottoman, and then 

inted stands and twigs with the incvitable 
Black Japan.’ The =~ of anbeuiiery were 
too narrow, 60 I crocheted severa) rows of sage- 
green silk on each side of the work, painted some 
atiff cardboard fromm, tacked the work firmly on 
to that for « foundation, and then sewed it on 
to the atand. My bannereta have been so much 
ere arr rah ping ney, done me the brig ied 
of copying the idea, which is a sure proo 
it isa success, Any scraps of work or old lace 
may be utilised in this way, and our homes 
brightened snd beautified by exercising a little 
of the ekill and ingenuity which every woman 


wa. . 
I had a large supply of twigs left from my 
design, 80 I made P  aresereon Somewhat Fesemi« 
bling the shields and Japanese umbrellas so-muck 
dead last sw'amer. In the fe I bet 
my eldest son's ‘hvop,’ a good-sized iron one, 
Economically the iden was good ; 


tive young gentleman has me blush rosy 





but that tale, [1 
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ted on several occasions by informing my visitors | d heavily thro the deep sand, which in 
that ‘ Mother made my ee into that bins nest.’ plas See anes om over road from the 
I covered the hop with a coarse brown Wrapper, surrounding desert. . 

bought at a draper’s shop for a few pence, then| We have been for over a mile by two 
scattered ‘the twigs all over. I tacked them on lithe Araba, who were picketed at an out 


with twine, to keep them in their places, and 
made an imitation ie of cotton-wool aha feathers, 
which I carefully glued on in the centre of the 
ecreen. Onr hena at this juncture kindly laid 
tavo or three very tiny eggs, which were brought 
to me in triumph by busy little fingers, and 
completed our screen by becoming the inmates 
of the nest. It is a most useful ornament; for 
as we always have a ‘cold’ fire laid, the screen 
can be removed in a moment; when by the 
a preation of a match, o cheerful fire speedily 

iffuses a warmth and ruddy glow, very accept- 
able in this fickle climate of ours. 

For some time I have had a vague idea floating 
in my head as to gids ent but my space for 
the nonce is quite exiausted, and all further 
talks about ecunomical decoration must be de- 
ferred. My end will have Leen amply achieved 
if I have induced any one to try for herself 
how very readily the simplest’ materials may be 
utilised to forin articles tasteful and pleasing for 
one’s home and family. Truly, there are trials 
and sorrows cnough in the world, and if we 
can add to its pleasures and gratifications, is it 
not worth one’s while to try ! 








A PILGRIMAGE TO CHEOPS’ TOMB. 

Tan re-awakening of a general interest in Egypt, 
occasioned by M. Maapero’s great discovery at 
Thebes, in conjunction with the recent un- 
fortunate disturbances that have taken place, 
may serve as apology for adding anything, how- 
ever small, to the already voluminous literature 
on the country of the Nile. We shall endeavour 
to give an account of a day’s drive, under the 
glorious blue of an Egyptian winter eky, to the 
monuments that stand on the limestone platform 
of Gizeh, 

We have had our first peep at the Pyramids 
from the walls of the Citadel of Cairo; and have 
had the same sensations that every traveller 
experiences when he looks for the first time across 
the dirty and odorous city to the narrow strip of 
green, bright with early-apringing corn, which 
constitutes arable Egypt; and beyond this to 
the dreary sand-waste, where the eye rests upon 
the pyramids that loom out of the far haze of the 
Libyan Desert. In order to have a nearer view 
of these monumental antiquitivr, we left Cairo in 
the early morning of a brilliant day, sweeping 
out in carriage and pair, with sais or runner in 
cleanest of linen garmenta and richest of em- 
broidered vests, to warn the unwary fout-passenger 
out of the path of our angust ‘progress; over 
the iron bridge, and along the road which was 
constructed for the convenience of our Prince 
and Princess of Wales when they paid their 

isit to the Pyramids, It is a shady road, with 

an ly planted, shutting out 
jon of the hot ine. It is at times 
for our poor horses; but the 
oes 


i 
E 


i 
J 


2 


spare the whip; and the Wheels 


to obtain the earliest possible intelligence of the 
arrival of the legitimate prey of the desert—the 
Englishman. They are clean enough, these two 
mee ae ae nari = angen almost 
spotless ; how they keep them ao, does not ap ’ 
oor their homes are no Detter than pigsties. Prey 
have been trying all the way along to do a little 
business in curios of suspicious genuinene 
roducing scarabet and omrides of undoubtec 
irmingham stamp from mysterious depths in 
their tunica, and pressing us to buy; but we 
are on our guard, and we mention the word 
‘Brummagem,’ which is quickly understood, 
though the innuendo is slily deprecated by the 
grinning Arabs, 

Our carriage is at length fast in the sand, so 
we are compelled to walk the few hundred yards 
that lie between us and the base of Cheops’ great 
building. Our troubles now begin in real earneat. 
The birds are gathering thick around their prey. 
They are swooping down, the halt, the blind, 
and the lame, over that sandy hill, from the 
village which lies dirty, dog-infested, and sun- 
baked almost at the foot of the Big Pyramid. 
There are fully thirty Arabs about us now, 
clamouring, voluble and demonstrative, and ‘the 
ery is ‘still, they come.’ One yells that he is 
the man to tuke us into the most hidden chamber, 
Cheops or any one clse ever built—he is indeed 
ready for anything. Another shouts that he is 
prepared to run up and down as many pyramids 
as lie within reach in ay many minutes as we 
choose to name. A constant amount of good- 
natured chatf goes on amongst themselves,—* Him 
not the right man, sar;’ ‘Him let you go, and 
you fall ;’ ‘Him afraid to go up, sur’~and so 
on, and go on; this all screamed at the highest 
pitch of the shrill Arab voice; while beneath 
this upper stratum of uproar is an wnder-current, 
ay and ceaseless in its flow, of demands for 
hacksheesh. A few days will serve to ateel a very 
Wilberforce against the legging of the ple. 
As a fact, from the moment of one’s leaving 
one’s hotel until one’s return, the demand for 
charity never ceases, Money, money, money ! 
We have heard from a group of Hitle naked 
urchins, who sat far away from the public high- 
way in the middle of a field, cries of ‘ Backsheesh, 
sheesh, backsheesh !’ when there existed not the 


smallest probability of our stopping the carriag 
and satisfying their craving for coin; nor did 
they appear to expect that we should, for they 
remained sitting where they were, screaming to 
ws from mere habit. Sir Gardner Wilkinson hes 
suggested that this is merely the Egyptian’s mode 
of wishing a ‘ good-day ;’ but we question whether 
any traveller will aubecribe to this opinion after 


experience. 
Another hundred yards, and the ide 
tower dark and mamive above us with their 


multitudinous steps, Which fatigue the eye to 
count. Now, we are wading antiederp in aad, 
pushed and pulled hither and thither by a clam- 
ouring, ba get mob of swarthy Arabs; 
and are half madd by the heat of the fierce 
sun and the demands for acksheesh, till we long 


n 
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to hit out, were it-but to make a breach in the 
crowd to in some air. We do our best to 
strike a bargain with some of the rabble; but 
it is useless, If we speak to one, another is 
certain to shout ips remarks as to his 
ability to act as guide. If we settle upon an 
especial one to take us to the top of the 
pyramid, there is immediately an outcry. They 
are like so many children scrambling for scat- 
tered sweets. At length, to our intense disgust, 
we learn that they are incapable of acting on 
their own responsibility in the matter. We 
must await the arrival of the Sheik, who is soon 
seen coming along as fast as his legs can carry 
him—a tall, lanky, grizzled old man, brandish- 
ing a stick and gesticulating wildly. There is 
a lull in the storm now ; for his advent appears 
to fill his dependents with wholesome fear ; and, 
moreover, he is not scrupulous about freely | the okl world do is to fill up with firmly cemented 
using his stick on their shoulders and bare shins, | masonry the angles of the steps, until, if we looked 
We are admitted to a parley with his Royal! up from the base to the summit, we should find 
Highnese, and conclude a treaty with him, under | that the sides presented a tolerably even surface, 
the terms of which he undertakes to provide us | but yet crossed at regular intervals by the sharp 
with two men to haul us up the pyramid, and | a Pa corners of the steps, The master- 
one to assist us in the exploration of the interior, ; builder is not satisfied with it yet, so he eends his 
for the sum of four frances. workmen up to the summit, and they commence 
Before, however, we do either, we will take | from there the laborious process of chiselling down 
6 general view of this grand monument and of | the protruding corners, and of afterwards emooth- 
ita brethren, and try and understand, from what | ing and polishing, until the sides catch the sun's 
we have heard and read, how these structures were | raya upon a white limestone surface, the bril- 
put together, Firt, let us know then, that the {liancy of which is seen miles and miles away 
greatest of the pyramids which stand at Gizeh | up and down the Nile Valley. When the body 
was erected, almust to a certainty, by onc Cheops, | waa placed in its sepuichre, the passage was 
a monarch of the fourth Fevptian dynasty, but | up, that none but thoae who knew the secret 
ia by no ineans, as regards the details of its con- | should ever find the entrance. This, then, was 
struction, a typical specimen of the Egyptian | the method of constructing the ordinary Egyptian 
yramid. It appears to be rather the highest | pyramid. ve 
development of an original form, of which| But we are paying a visit toa pyramid which 
there are innumerable examples to be found | is an extraordinary exception to the preceding 
for four hundred miles along the banks of the 
Nile; in fact, so far as the dates of construc- 
tion can be determined, it would appear that 
there are still in existence many of an earlier 
period than this one of King Cheops. For 
instance, there is a famous example at Sakkara, 
some fifteen miles from Cuiro, known as the|the chamber beneath, 40 that he is under the 
‘Stepped Pyramid, which is considered by ‘necessity of continuing the passaye at the same 
authorities the oldest building in the world. So angle throngh the solid masonry, until it opens 











a similar but smaller layer of waa 

round with the lower one. The third year, 6 
third but still smaller layer was placed the 
second ; and so on year by year, until the 

stone crowned the summit. Should the ki 
meanwhile have died before the completion 
the work, his body was placed in the chamber, 
and what his mighty tombstone wanted of being 
finished, waa hurried up. 

The building is now in the rough; there 
is much nice work about it; cach side must 
present a smooth, polished surface, which must 
receive some beautifully cut hiernglyphica How 
is this to be effected? It is a long and trouble- 
some task; but time and labour were of emall 
account in the eyes of the ancient Egyptian; he 
built for all time. So the firat thing the masons of 





general law. For some unaccountable reason, 
except it were from 1 haughty desire to ecli 

all former monarchs in the magnificence of his 
tomb, the mighty builder of this pyramid 
extended his first layer of masonry far beyond 
the mouth of the ge which rune up from 


we must leave this icular pyramid of Cheops |to the air some distance up the side of the 
out of the question for the time being, and under- | pyramid; and not alone this, but he runs other 
stand the general method employed by the early | passages, and constructs other chambers, high 
np in the depth of the masunry, with a s 

and mysterious unity of design that completely 
bafiles modern archisoloyista, And most wonder- 
ful of all, when this stupendous work ia — 
it is carefully sealed up; and #0 it has 

for thousands of yeara, until the rude hands of 
curious explorers forced a way into ite inner 
sanctuary. 

We are nndecided as to which course to adopt, 
whether to visit the top or the interior of Cheops 
first. It is finally decided for the latter; re 
accompanied by the whole rabble, with our pick 
men, apd provided with candles, we mount the 
heap of rubbish that leads up to the little four- 
fect-equare fine which is the sole entrance to 


the eons mystery. Here let us offer a few words 
explor 


ae oni in constructing a pyramid. 

hen a monarch came to his throne, he im- 
mediately set about the making of a laat eating: 
place for his royal bones ; so his officers and head- 
masons having chosen a suitable base, they 
engaged, at merely nominal wages, vast corveca 
of workmen, and forced them to work unremit- 
tingly until their task wus completed. The first 
step was to quarry out, at some considerable depth 
below the surface of the rock, a chamber, from 
-which the architects ran a slanting passage at 
a certain determined angle with the plane of the 
surface of the plateau, until the mouth of it 
opened to the light. The builders then placed 
@ square layer of masonry, some four or five feet 
in thickness, above the chamber and in 
such a way as that the month of the passage afore- 
said shou apres exactly at the base of one 
of the sides. us much, and no more, was done 
the first year of the king’s reign. The next year, 
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sphere rather stifting. Tis not every one who.can 





of thered from personal experi a. 
to exploried’'the interior’ Go in rey Waly 
elad, as the heat is maive, and 


tpon the firat, so that it formed a igh step all |. 
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perform the feat with impunity. We have met| ‘From the spot on which we now stand, here 
with some who have fainted outright upon coming | at the lower end of the Gallery, there runs a 


to ground again; some who have turned back 
fearing such an event, It is astonishing indeed 
how any air can possibly make ite way into 
the passages and chambers, for the narrow ventila- 
ting shafta which run from the King’s Chamber to 
the outer air have long since been choked by the 
accumulated dust of centuries, There is just 
sufficient air, but no more, to support life. The 


Arabs will anything the explorer needs 
to remove, 20 all superfluous clothing may be 
intrusted to the guide, 


It is unwise to accept the rervices of more than 
one Arab for each visitor, as, if he finds himself 
in the majority, ‘the son of the desert’ is onl 
too ready to assert himeelf by orn palling his 
employer to pay more than is lawfully due to 
him. friend of oura went in alone with two 

ides, and when they had led him far into the 
interior, they blew out the cundles, and refused 
to relight them unless gold were given them. It 
wes an awkward position, ‘The durkness was 
indeed Egyptian for intensity ; and the presence 
of two lithe, barefooted, unprepossesaing Arabs, 
whose movements were excessively uncertain, was 
anything but plensant, Fortunately, they are 
arrant cowards; and our friend getting a good 
hold of a swarthy neck in the dark, shook one 
of the rascals till he awakened the echoes of the 
King’s Chamber with his cries for mercy ; and the 
candies were at once relit. This is no uncommon 
trick. Ifthe explorer exhibita any fear in enter- 
ing the dark es, through which at times 
he will have to pass on all-fours, the Arabs mark 
him soon enough as one from whom to extort 
money. Tho handle of a revolver protruding 
from a pocket is a most effective deterrent from 
annoyance ; the traveller never needa to use it, 
but its presence is wholesome. 

Our candles are lightel now, and we enter 
the flue, and have a weight of masonry above us 
which gives us oppressive nightmare seneations ; 
and we are able to realise in t the awful 
situation 6f the man in Poe's tale upon whom 
the inexorable iron walla were slowly closing 
in. How puny one feels—how helpless! The 
floor is slippery os glass, the limestone casing 
having become like white polished marble, so 
we have to look to our fvotatepa, It is very duaty 
within too, a fine white powder soon covering 
our clothes. We are now at the bottom of the 
firet passage, which stretches downwards to the 
level of base of the pyramid ; and here we 
come across signs of violent disruption, caused 
by tho ignorant efforts of an early explorer to 

force his way into the building. From thie point, 
a eomewhat wider than tha last rises 
dark before us; and we push on for one hundred 
ead twenty-four fect, until we stand at the lower 
end of the Grand ually which slupes upwards 
at the same incline. hore is now plenty of 
above our heads, for this so-calle Gallery 
is peenty sent feet in height. Ite walls are 
formed of layers of masonry, each layer projecti 
beyond the one immediately below by three or 
four inches, so that towards the roof’ the walls 
close in considerably. Two banka of stonework 


rua al the sides of this Gallery, pierced at 
y curious equare holes ; for what pur. 
pose, it is-dificult to conceive. 
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cting |a mystery, and no 





right into the centre of the building, 


parallel with its bee, until it opens into what 
been fancifully denomina' the Queen’s 
Chamber—a chamber twenty feet in height, with 
a pointed ceiling formed of immense slabs of 
stune, accurately fitted. Having seen this, we 
creep up the length of the Grand Gallery between 
the two banks of masonry, making use of the 
pigeon-holes to assist our slipping feet, until 
we at le stand within the furthest recess 
of the pyramid, the Kings Chamber. Here, 
some say is the spot the mighty Che chose 
for his last resting-place, that he might differ 
in this respect from all ing monarchs. 
Here lies the sarcophagus, now lidless and broken, 
which some say he hewed out of a block of Syene 
granite, for his own mummy. But the his- 
torians tell us how he never attained to the 
fulfilment of his wishes; for that his People, 
indignant at the enormous outlay in the building 
of this gigantic monument, remonstrated so effec- 
tually with his executors, that they were com- 
elled to conceal his body, and afterwards bury 
it beneath the waters of the Nile. 

This tomb-thcory, as we may call it, has been 
rejected by some eminent Egyptologista, who see 
rather in these wonderful p and chambers, 
& purpose and unity of design, which cannot be 
accounted for on the grounds of its being merely 
the efforts of a king to conceal perpetually the 
place of his sepulture. They assume to have 
discovered, after careful mensurement conducted 
with patience and labour worthy of a better 
result, an extraordinary agreement of the propor- 
tions of the chambers, paaxa and sarcophagits 
with the world-wide standards of lengths and 
capacities, They go very far, and say: ‘Here we 
have the original revelation from heaven to man 
of our weights-and-mensure system ;’ though 
why, if it be so, the being to whom it was 
revealed shut the knowledge up for ever, does 
not appeur. 

This theory is hardly satisfactory. No one 
can, however, for « moment question the unity 
of purpose exhibited throughout the building; 
but we should be content with a more reasonable 
deduction, somewhat like this: Cheops was a 
man far in advance of his age; he had sounded 
deptha of mathematical and astronomical science 
far beyond the reach of his contemporaries; he 
stood alone in his own age, and feeling this 
superiority, with the haughtiness of a great 
intellect and despotic ruler, he said to himself: 
‘For what ‘Epon is all my learning? These 
my people do not understan my researches, 1 
will, therefore, in the building of my tomb erect 
& monument which will contain an everlasting 
record of my discoveries, and order my buildcrs, 
when I am gone, to seal them up for ever, For 
T cannot think, in the slow progress of mankind, 
that any intellect comparable to mine will be gl 
80 I will leave all my discoveries enshrouded in 
ey wherewith to solve it? 
And indeed, if it was the intention of the 
monarch to mystify posterity, he has succeeded 
most thoroughly in his object. 

We are back to the surface again, breathless, 
het, and dusty; and now the ascent lies before 
ua  Hauled up the whole fonr hundred . and 
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feet by two Arabs, and after many a rest Strange indeed was th st presented 
feral sr the summit, bere bub os the ancient Forest at the inane us rained 


But no such fortune awaits the traveller. | and shouts and merriment of half a million of 
The novelty of ascending that gigantic outside! people broke the classic stillness of the woods; 
staircase, with steps from four to five feet} where gaudy uniforms of guards of honour, 
wpb never scems to wear off from the Arab/ military bands, and civic dicmtarien made a 
mind, and so the tribe follow us up, still per-| charming contrast with the golden gorse and 
rummagem | broom, and the green background of the wooded 
8 Upon us. slopes, In contrast, too, with the overcrowded 
The air that blows across the desert is brating | population which presses so closely on the borders 
in the extreme, and at this height—higher than | of the Forest, we are reminded of those days in 
St Paul’s dome—we are free from the disagreeable | ‘Green England’ when, even in the last century, 
odours of Egyptian villages. The waste of aand|the red and fallow deer haunted her endless 
around is and depressing: We have a good | glades and vistas, and drank at the rush-grown 
bird’s-eye view of the immediate surroundings of pee when the venerable oaks and beeches 
the pyramid. Besides the three great pyramid boured birds, which the denudation of heath- 
there are several smaller specimens ecattered | lands have made so rare—the kite, the great 
about, crumbling to ruin and half-buried in desert | bustard, and the bittern; when pict ue 
sand ; and also innumerable tombs, most of which | gipsy encampments lent another charm to the 
have been opened by Lepsius and other Egyptolo- | silvan scence, The ambitious life of civilisation 
ge Close at hand, too, is the temple of the | has banished also from this cool sae Forest 
phinx, built by King Chephren, brother to| barrier the primitive hamlets and homesteads 
eops, to whom Herodotus ascribes the construc- | that nestled under the grand old treea; the 
tion of the second pyramid; and last, but most} rustic cottages, built of wood, or mud and 
imposing, is the weather-beaten Sphinx itself, on | clay, hardened by the smoke that escaped from 
uard over this vast Valley of Dry Bones, watch-|an aperture in the roof, and which Hollin- 
ing for the first streak of the dawn of that; shed tells us was considered a ‘medicine to keep 
resurrection in which the old Egyptian believed so | the goodman and his family from the quack.’ 
firmly. But in theae ‘ao homely ape uins which could 
The last piastres have been distributed among | not boast the luxury of a glazed window, the 
the begging Arabs; and with a crack of our | Spaniards in Queen Mary’a reign eaw with amaze- 
driver's whip we start, the evening shades closing | ment ‘what large dict was used, ond reported 
in upon us, and soon shutting out from our view | that ‘the English have their houses of sticks 
those high-piled, hoary monuments of the past. | Puke dirt, but they fare commonly so well as the 
| king. 
For many centuries, Waltham was o hunting. 
EPPING FOREST. ground for our kings. Its wouds have echoed 
Wrruin a few miles of the great throbbing heart | with the mellow horn anil the baying of hounds, 
of London, there still remains a portion of the | 48 over the soft thick turf many a gallant caval- 
royal Forest of Waltham, which in anciont times | cade has ia in the splendid Pogeanty of royal 
covered a great tract of country, and extended hunts. With the old hunting-tower stil standing 
to the very walls of the city. Its vast area| i” the Forest, is associated the name of England’s 
included the Forests of Hainaal : reatest queen, who, inheriting some part of her 
aneme e Forests of Hainault and Epping, father’s rough masculine spirit, displayed a passion 
of which some six thousand acres of picturesque | for the chase. The legend runa that Elizabeth 
woodland have, after much opposition and many jon one occasion rode ie horse up the broad 
difficulties, been secured for public health and | staircase into the dining-hall of the old lodge 
recreation. By the new charter of Foreet rights, | at Chingford, whose walls have listened to the 
not only wide stretches of land, after years of | romantic gallantry that distinguished the court 
cultivation, have been redeemed from inclosure,!of the Maiden Queen ; they have witnessed, too, 
and restored to the Forest limite, but nearly | the lovesuit of the magnificent Leicester, whose 
thirteen miles of almost unbroken woodland | noble form was seen to the Cpe advantage in 
scenery, forming perhaps the most extensive | hunting-suit of gold-embroidered Lincoln green, 
Resnire-srogad in Europe, have been formally | crossed by the jewelled baldric, from which were 
edicated by the Queen to the use and enjoyment | suspended the buglo-horn and forest knife; and 
of her kis for all time. who, in the reflected light of Elizabeth's favour, 
So far back as the twelfth century, in the ! was a sovercign all but in name. 
reign of King Stephen, and again by a charter| Indeed, every portion of the ancient Forest is 
of King John, much of the outlying land was‘ suggestive of unexhausted interest to those who 
disafforested. Edward I’e ‘Charta de Foresta’| know something of its history. Around its 
etill further reduced its bounds, which were! annals group the figures of many royal person- 
in determined by Charles I.; and since that | ages, from Elizabeth in her stately ride to meet 
time, er have been diminished year by year | her trogre at Tilbury Fort, at the period of the 
by illegal encroachments. Not only the resi-| Spanish Armaila; to Anne, who came to visit the 
dents of East London, but the nation at large | famous oak ; Edward I1L and Johanna of Navarre, 
must feel grateful to the Corporation of the City | who alike retired amidst its solitudes; Richard IL. 
for preserving and restoring as far as possible | starting from, Havering-atte-Bower on his treach+ 
to its ancient limita, a landmark, grand in iteelf,| erous ride té “Pleshy, the dower-house of : 
and interesting by right of its connection with | queent—away back to that name dear to the heart 
splendid and historic memorica, {of Englishmen, Harold, last of the Saxon kings 


suppose some peace and me eval, the traveler | an that bright day in May, when the cheese 


sistent in their efforts to impose 
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‘We read how he loved Waltham—‘the town in| changed the face of Britain. At Ambresbury 


the weald or wood'—the estate given him by his 
brother-in-law the Confessor ; how as a conqueror 
‘after Stamford Bridge, he came to pay his final 
vows te before the ‘miraculous crucifix ;’ 
how its name became his battle-cry of ‘Holy 
Cross!’ at Hastings; and how he was laid 
_— h its shadow EF the ered Pe eR 

le inscription, ‘Hic jacet Harotpvs infelix, 
poking his resting-place. 


This far-famed Abbey for Augustin canons 
was reared by Harold on the site of an old 
hunting-seat at Waltham, built by Tofig the 
Proud, a great Danish The , in the time of 
Canute. It was endowed by Richard I. with the 
manor of Waltham and ‘the Great Wood,’ and 
its mitred abbot possessed unusual rights over 
the adjoining country and Forest; for in days 
of old, particularly under the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
the recesses of the Forest were kept as sacred as 
es of the Druids, by laws harsh and 


the 
terrible. One of Edward’s lawa declares: ‘I will 


Bank are the complete remains of a vast Roman 
camp made by Suetonius, which cover nearly 
twelve acres of nd; whilst two miles away 


in the district of Loughton, lies the recently. 


discovered British camp. In a pitched battle 
on the classic ground between these two encamp- 
menta, in 61 a.p., Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
after attacking the Roman settlements and burn- 
ing 
British heroine, Tacitus informs us, 
herself by poison; and all this 

| Britain passed into the Roman division of Flavia 
Corsariensis. 

In this restleas nineteenth century, when the 
din of trade and shriek of railway-whistle echo 
on the outskirts of the woods, we may well 
be thankful for the preservation of this beautiful 
and extensive tract of forest ecenery, lying so 
near the Great Metropolis, within the shadows 
and silence of which many a weary denizen of 
the East End of London may forget, perhaps 


that all men do abstain from hunting in my but for a brief holiday, the mean and meagre 
woods, and that my will shall be obeyed under | surroundings of his daily life. 


penalty of life’ Tradition says that the Con- 
feasor’s favourite residence was Havering, ‘ because 
eolitary, shrouded in woods, and fitted for devo- 
tion ;' also because here he could follow his only 
pastime of hunting the wild-deer in the forest, 
which at that time abounded with ‘wild beasta, 
the bull and the boar.’ 

From a gentle eminence, half-veiled in 
can be seen a vast expanse of virgin forest, an 
the borders of six counties, Here are Buckhurst 
Hill and Golding’s Hill, where the adjacent 
keeper's lodge etill looks over the resort of the 
deer ; there Staples Hill, the scene of the mid- 
night assertion of the ancient claim of Jopping 
aud topping ; farther still, beyond the intervening 

orama of henths and woodland, the valley of 
the Lea. What fur-away forgotten memories are 
recalled by the placid windings of the river 
which Drayton snys ‘still brags of the Danish 
blood !' Over its peaceful waters has streamed 
the Raven banner of the Dane, when the dreaded 
war-ships of the Vikings came to ravage and 
destroy. Nine centuries have rolled away since 
Heaten the Dane towed his vessels up the Lea, 
and ‘wrought a work twenty miles above 
London.’ Here he was attacked, and here he 
defeated the Saxon thanes, 

In earlier times still, in these same flowery 
meadows of the Lea, lay Alfred, encampod by 
the sombre woods, waiting whilst the Sea-kings 
passed defiantly up the stream; but as they dis- 
appeared, the Saxons obstructed and divided the 
waters of the river, and the gilded ‘sea-enakos’ 
never returned. What a picture must the Lea 
have presented, alive with those pallant craft, 
which were models of ship-building, and filled with 
the fierce war-sons of the North—those supreme 
heroes of battle on the seas. And the Vikings, 
with their kindred tribes, remaining to settle 
peel in anent homes in the land they 

come to devas 


i » formed part of the lo- 
Saxon population, and as worshippers of Odi 
had their incantations for the dead in the heart 


of Waltham Wood, 

till more remote associations linger around 
the Forest. Within the ancient boundaries are 
still'to be sven veatiges which revall events that 
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MY LOVE 


Sun steps along the polished mead, 
My true, my only love ; 

The white clouds fly in merry apeed, 
Tho great sun smiles above. 


The yellow-cups of golden gleam, 
The daisies silver white, 

Uplift their dewy leaves and beam 
A glittering delight, 


The lark leaps up before her feet 
With music on his wing ; 

The blackbird aud the linnet sweet 
Glad songs around her sing, 


The crooked thorns in greeting shake 
Their interwoven arma; 

The tufted ash droops low to take 
Full measure of her charms. 


The grasshopper Llows one keen note 
From out his secret nest ; 

And butterflies, like snow-fakes, float 
About her lily breast. 


Tall meadow-sweet its perfume breathes 

H From every branching stem ; 

Binl's-eye with ite long tendrils wreathes 
A blue-starred diadem, 





1 
Well may ye lift your bold aweet song, 


O birds that ll the air! 
O flowers, well may ye shine and throng 
To ave a maid 20 fair ! 
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UP A DUTCH CANAL 
‘HouLanp is severely characteristic.’ This is 
what I think, as our steamer gently glides 
into one of the longest of her numerous canals 
on our way to Rotterdam. In almost every 
continental town, you are occasionally reminded 
of something you have seen before. In St 
Petersburg you are met at every turn by 
old friends amid new surroundings; there is a 
bit of Parie, Germany, or Italy, in the build 
of that mansion, palace, or church; and in the 
lively gesticulations and affable bearing of the 
polished Ruasian, you recognise a not unfaithful 
representation of our neighbour on the other side 
of the Channel. In Copenhagen you can scarcely 
realise that you are in Denmark, and not in some 
quaint old German town; there are the narrow 
streets, the high red-tiled houses with pointed 
gables, and the solemn, undemonstrative men and 
women with German phlegm in face and gait. 
In Berlin, though you feel that tha is indeed 
Germany, you are not struck with any pro- 
nounced feature which marks it a German town 
and none other; ‘Unter den Linden’ you meet 
many Jews, who gabble an execrable jargon as 
they pass you; and there is no national costume 
to atrike the eye. 

But in Hulland, everything is essentially Dutch. 
The very air which playa upon my cheek this 
bright spring morning, blowe nowhere but in 
Holland ; it is laden with a strange, warm mvis- 
ture, and the all-pervading perfume of grass. 
And what ! It is of the deepest, softest 
emerald, a green which affords delightful rest 
to the eye. For some time there is little elae 
to look upon save field upon field of billowy grass, 
in which graze numbers of sleek dappled cows, 
looking eo unnaturally bright against the vivid 
green, that J am foreibly reminded of an ancient 
toy-box which used to exist in the nursery at 
home, in which the cows were all dappled and 
of startling hues, The fields are divided by high 
dikes, along which the dry level roads are made ; 
and ever and anon, a high two-wheeled gig, drawn 
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by a lean long-legyed horse, spins past against 
the bright blue background of the sky. The 
landscape is dotted with innumerable and ever- 
moving windmille—from one point of view I 
count twenty-three—by means of which the water 
ia drained from the meadow-land, and transmitted 
into the deep ditches which flow continuously 
into the canal. 

As we turn a bend in the canal, a little low- 
roofed Dutch farm comes into view, and I am again 
reminded of the contents of that miraculous toy- 
box. There is the little square white house with 
its brick-red roof; the stiff squat trees, cut into 
shapes, the very trunks modelled after the same 
pattern ; the flock of dazzling white geese with the 
same blamelessly clean red legs; the horse, leaning 
its wooden neck over a lavishly painted gate ; and 
the same aquat little woman with short petticoats, 
and square-shouldered man with the supernatu- 
rally black high-crowned hat. ‘So,’ I think with 
a, smile, ‘this is where the benevolent artist 
borrowed that grand idea which has awakened 
rapture in the hearts of generntions of children,’ 
But Lam so engrossed with my discovery, that 
I had almost let the tiny church slip past me 
on the other side, though a bell is tinkling in 
the belfry, i¢ being Sunday. There is no nonsense 
about it; a plain, whitewashed edifice, with steeple 
and weather-cock, standing boldly on its reclaimed 
plateau. No useless ornamental buttress; no trees 
or flowers in the little graveyard which surrotnds 
it. A church and nothing clse ; spntlessly clean, 
painfully plain, and eminently Dutch, j 

The Lutheran pastor who wends his way along 
the up-raised road, might be mistaken for an 
English High-chureh clergyman, in hia long black 
coat, broad-brimmed felt hat, and plain white 
bands, The women look extremely neat; they 
wear pretty white cape, with long curtains flow 
over their shoulders ; the married women, 
curiously twisted gold ornamenta standing out 
from each side of their heads, and frequently a 
gold plate, which fits on to the head, and, shines 

the’ clear muslin. Occasionally 








have the addition of a pair of massive earrings, |! 
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in vain amongst them for a pretty face or graceful 
form; extreme cleanliness and a certain stolid 
air of good-nature being their sole charms, Their 
figures are ungainly; their gait rolling and awk- 
ward—the result of wooden shoes, That worthy 
farmer with his imperturbable square face, with 
ite high cheek-bones and Jarge features, looke as if 
he would be more comfortable in his work-day 
clothes and wooden shoes, than in that shining 
Dlack go-to-meeting suit, with boots to match. 
He leads a solemn little urchin by the hand, a 
stoall miniature of himself, who looks wistfully 
at a group of boys and girls who sit in happy 
freedom on the embankment which slopes 
down to the side-walk at the edge of the canal. 
The moment they see our boat, they start to 
their feet, and follow us in their clattering wooden 
shoe, as they keep up a continuous droning 


‘They are singing for biscuits, the captain 
informs me; and soon a lively scene commences. 
The sailors flock to the decks, where much laugh- 
ing ond merriment prevail. The little sturdy 
Dutch legs do wonders, for we are proceeding 
at a fair rate, and their vigorous efforte are 
rewarded by an occasional ship-biscuit, which 
causes a general scramble, until they begin to 
drop off one by one, to sink down into the Jong 
grass to wipe their hot faces and munch their 
biseuits. 

Now we are passing the tiniest toy-house, one 
blaze of white and red, standing in the centre 
of a few yards of trim garden. A emall laburnum 
free, weighod down with golden blossom, over- 
hangs the porch, and heightens the vividness of 
colouring, A few apple-tress in full bloom, 
pruned within an inch of their lives—their 
trunks actually whitewashed !--constitute the 
orchard, whilst every available inch of the tiny 
beds in front is filled with flowera. The daintily 
curtained windows, too, are gay with bright gera- 
niuma, The whole is raised, from the danger 
of often-recurring floods, on a high and solid 
foundation of bricka and mortar, acaled by a 
flight of steps. As we glide past, the door is 
euddenly burst open, and a remarkable female 

parition’ rushes down the steps with a whoop 
like that of a red Indian, which declines into a 
nasal version of the ‘ biscuit-song” I presume she 
is a specimen of Dutch womnnliness; but as I 
have never seen her like cither before or since, 
I beg my readers not to suppose that she is a 

She is as long and lank as a Maypole, 

h her age cannot be more than fifteen. 
She has shoulders which alope away to nothing ; 
a deficiency which, however, is more than made 
up by a prodigious width of body, Her costume 
is a fall-akirted black frock; a white cotton 
sap, devoid of frilla, which fits as if grown to 
her head; a pair of long black stockings, and 
wooden shoea, Her unexpected appearance is 
“greeted by & spontaneous roar of laughter from 
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the crew, and she is instantaneously hailed ag 


* Sally.’ 

On we go, and ‘Sally’ follows ; the shrill tones 
of the biscnit-eong rise and fall in monotonous 
repetition, as if proceeding from some exhaustlesa 
wind instrament, and the wooden shoes keep 
time. Presently she is joined by a small boy, 
and a race begins. The short legs keep pace 
with the long ones in a way that is marvellous. A 
biscuit is thrown. They both fall upon it, and for 
some moments of suspense four wooden shoes wave 
wildly in the air. The small boy comes to light 
again looking flattened and tumbled ; his coun- 
tenance is immovable ; but his rival is disclosing 
a large cotton pocket, which had hitherto been 
concealed beneath the ample folds of her skirt, 
and in it she deposits the biscuit. This tableau 
is repeated at intervals amidst the cheers of the 
sailors, for a period of time which does honour 
to Dutch perseverance, and the indefatigable 
‘Sally’ is the last to give in. 

As the sun begins to slupe westward, I marvel 
at the manifold notes of the birds. I recognise 
the fomiliar tones of many an English field- 
songster. Larks fill the air with their rapturous 
melody; rows of swallows twit ceaselessly as 
they balance themselves on the telegraph wires 
which run alongside the canal; and corn-erakes 
answer each other from neighbouring fields. 
Occasionally, a pair of red-legged storks strut 
sclemnly about the low marsh-land, or stop to 
bolt a struggling frog. 

The sunset this evening, if portrayed on canvas, 
would be pronounced exaggerated ; nor can my 
pen succeed in describing the marvellons scene, 
Above the horizon hangs a filmy cloud of mist, 
which gradually assumes the most exquisite tinta 
of purple, pink, and gold. There is a clear 
watery light resting on the peaceful landscape, 
which deepens as the sun drops silently behind 
the distant meadows, until every object seems 
to stand out as if illuminated by Bengal-fire. 
Gradually the light dies down into a lurid red, 
and the white mist curls up from the humid 
earth, In a short time my jacket is drenched, 
and I am glad to descend to the cabin. My 
berth, to which I shortly retire, proves a miserable 
deception as a place of repose; for though the 
feathered minnesingera have long since sunk to 
silence, another music has commenced, which 
renders night hideous. Millions of frogs keep 
up their incessant ‘Crosk! Croak!’ The noise 
is deafening, and diminishes not until the dawn 
in trembling in the sky. I harry on my clothes 
before sunrise, and go on deck ; and here I learn 
to thank my enemies the frogs for having driven 
me from my uncomfortable couch to the enjoy- 
ment of a picture which will never fade from my 
memory. We are lying at the gates of a sluice, 
and in a perfect grove of fragrant fruit-trees, 
through the blossoming boughs of which peep 
the bright red roofa of a pictureague village. As 
the sun mounts higher on the horizon, the heavy 


a 


iim) 
di which from leaf and blade 
pe ypc flash Aaah ebocete of elinesine raya, 
oe ed and vary their Loapiagert hues ere 
e e pattering raindrops on the ground. 
On. the may stands a iiesk faced blak 


wih ber iy of thie, all as day ts. kak 


But the dew which is turning all nature into 
@ fairy scene, is wetting me to the skin, and I 


am obliged to go below, and take possession of 


a thick woollen r 


in which to envelop myself. 
As the morni 


vances, signs of life begin to 
appear. The door of a cottage is opened, and a 
‘woman, in the usual short petticoats and wooden 
shoea, issues forth with a bucket, and a long pole 
furnished at the end with a hovk. SI 
her ae on ue oe a dips it into the 
en a splashing and moppin ins; 
bucket after bucket of malate is ital and "ened 
against the front of the house, Other doors are 
opened, and the same conduct—to me inexplicable 
—-is pursued, until the whole place is in a swim, 
When at length the cleansing process haa been 
accomplished to Dutch satisfaction, a plank 
having been placed from our boat to the quay, 
the women begin to flock on board with thvir 
baskets of eggs and butter, which the steward 
me are very dear. ‘The Dutch,’ ho says, 
‘know how to drive a bargain.’ 
Many of them 1 ag a few sentences of English ; 
and I am impelled to buy some_ suspiciously 
greavkoking oranges, at an exorbitant price, 


rom an enterprising suleswoman because sho 
accosta me with: ‘Will you buy, my leddy? 
Scheap ! scheap |’ 


It is nearly mid-day before we get through 
‘those sluice-gates and drop down towards 
Rotterdam. e pass other canals, which stretch 
away from us into the country. There are many 
of ‘them so narrow that only small craft can 
ply upon them. The windmills multiply and 
then suddenly cease, for we are now in a region 
where they are unavailing; the land lies much 
below the level of the sea, and is irreclaimabdle. 
Most desolate, even in the bright mid-day sun, 
is the appearance of the shores. We are no 
lo in a canal, but in a wide sweep of dark 
tnrbid water, fringed by a wilderness of 
and osiera, Flocka of teal and brent rise with 
harsh discordant ery ; whilat water-hens bob in 
and out amongst the twisted roots of the willows. 
In the background rises the bare straight high- 
road against the horizon. Here and there a tiny 
cot stands on its platform of brick; at the 
foot of a flight of stepe, a boat lies moored; 


the onl means of exit and ogres being by 
‘water. e occupation of these lonely dwellers 
of the marsh is ovier-cutling, The ocaiers are 


split and made into hovups, an extensive traffic 
being carried on between Holland and other 
countries in this commodity. 

Soon we begin to numerous vessels ; the 
water widens, and a forest of masts rises in the 
distance, and there is Rotterdam. Very quaint 


and picturesque looks the ancient city with its} me a cap: of tea——unusually strong 

curious gabled houses, over w the ; tea.’ Z ‘ 

spires of more than one old church a . The] ‘Yes, sir’ said the Boots; ‘d’rec'ly, sir’ That 

broad quay is planted with ifcent lime-| was Booty’s formula—‘Looke awful ill he | 
trees, which also rear their leafy branches over | tho ing after the merchant. ‘Odd ; 
the side-walke of the many canals which intersect | for an elderly cove like him to be out all 

the town like a network, where busy craft pess|two nights running. Ain't it nowt And 
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VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSH WAY. 
CHAPTER XXVIL.—LIEW A GHOST REVISITING OLD 
HAUNTS. 










Watsrve slowly to his hotel thro atrests 
which had a half-awakened air about them, as if 
night into 






they, like himself, had been turni 
day, Lumby was conscious 6 singular 
sensation. It was as if an elastic cord alternately 






















the brain, as though it had lost its boundaries, 
These curious symptoms recurred slowly at first; 
but after a little time the cord began to tighten 
and relax itself at an oe pace, and this, 
before he had: gone far, in a aplitti 
headache and a general sense of stupefaction. ‘ 
have been over-excited,’ said the merchant to 
himself as he passed his hand across his forehead, 
and stood for a moment bareheaded in the chi. 
morning air. ‘Now I come to think of it, I have 
been terribly excited. Yea; it has been an excite | 
ing time, quite an exciting time. We have bad 

a near shave, G » & neur shave. Rousing 
himself to a knowledge of the fact that he was 
sanding uncovered in the street, and seeing that 
a shop-boy had paused in the act of taking down 
shutters to stare at him, he resumed his hat and 
walked on. He seemed to take the matter very 
calmly now, he thought. A minute later Inet 
night, and Garling might have been triumphant 
after all. ‘Yes,’ he repeated vaguely, ‘it was 
near shave, The tightening and relaxing cord 
in his head seemed in some inexplicable way to 
have got hold of that phrase—'a near shave’ 
with a tug of dreadful pain—‘a near shave’ with 
a sense of dreadful laxnese and a los» of the brain's 
Roun as though it wore altogether unfenced, 
and flowed out loose until the tug came and 
drew it together again with—-‘n near shave’ for 
watchword. He was dimly conscious 

physical condition involved a mental condition 
which was as unusual as itself. The pain in his 
head was becoming unbearable by the time he 


reached the hotel. coveali gs amazed by his 
appearance at this abn hour, asked if he 
could So any iy for 

‘A near shave,’ said the merchant vaguely. 

: air? ssid the Boots. ‘Send for barber, 
sir, d’ sir, 

‘No; never mind that, said Mr Lumby, awak- 
ening as if from « dream of fog with a horrible 
headache and one persistent phrase in it, ‘Bring 

tea-—etrong 
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getting elderly, and 
remem! ir Lumby this many a ear, and 
had an interest in him. He hurried o' 


not having much upon his hands just then—to 
nee it e and to volunteer to take it up him- 
self. He. was a sort of idealised Boots, and had 
two other actual Boota beneath him. His func- 
tion at his present time of life consisted chiefly 
in telling the way to everywhere, the cab fare to 
everywhere, and the time of starting of all trains 
at all stations—an occupation purely intellectual, 
and making demands on the mental resources. 
Mr Lumby in the eyes of Boots was es important 
a Mm as a prime-minister, if indeed a prime- 
minister could have come into measurable dis- 
tance with him. The head of a great City house, 
member of parliament for his county, who might 
have been Yond Mayor as often as Dick Whit- 
tin; if he had chosen, was gee ae a figure 
in that old-fashioned City hostel, where his father 
and grandfather were remembered as guests before 
him. Boota found the great man sitting on the 
bed, and noticed that he looked not only ill, but 
bewildered. 

‘Excuse me, air,’ said the Boots; ‘you ain't 
like yourself at all, sir. Shall I pull your boots 
off, sir?? He was down upon his knees at 
this task at once—‘Can’t ho’ been a-drinking ?’ 
he thought, looking up at the venerable face 
above him. ‘Been a-watching by a sick-bed, 
he concluded charitably ; ‘that’s more likely. 
ss where he’s brought that troubled look 
rom. 

‘Give mo the tea, if you please,’ said the 
merchant, with a sudden awakening look. ‘I 
have a very bad headache.—Buvote !’ 

* Yor, sir,’ 

‘IT have business,’ said the great man, rising 
teacup in hand, and speaking and looking a 
little vacantly, ‘important business at—— I have 
business’—he was bright and clear agnin—at 
ten o'clock. I have time for an hour's sleep. 
Call me in an hour, and bring me another cu 
of strong ten. And I will take a hot bath.’ 
He d the tea, and d his hand acrosa 
his eyes ; then knitting his fingers, pressed both 
palms heavily against his forehead, and in that 
attitude walked twice or thrice across the room 
ond back again. ‘In on hour's time, Boots,’ he 
added, a that functionary was about to close 
the door—‘ not later.’ 

Being left alone, he partly undressed, and 
wrapping himeelf -in i warm dressing-gown, 
atretched himself on the bed, and almost instantly 
fell asleep, So profound was his brief slumber, 
that when at the end of an hour Boots returned, 
and, beginning to make preparations for the bath, 
awoke im, Lumby found it difficult to believe 
that he had been left to himself more than a 
minute. It cost him a severe effort to rise ; and no 
sooner Was he erect again, than the cord within his 
head began once more to tighten and relax iteelf, 
and the aching sense of stupefaction returned. 
But a beth, a completa Chane of clothing, and 
another cup of strong tea, made no bad substitutes 
lor a night's aleep, and he went out refreshed 
to meet Garling. Looking back at the condition 
into which he had fallen on first entering the 
street, nearly two hours before, he felt some 











neither—not when he 


now for 
the tea, and was curious or interested enough— 





alarm—of a retrospective sort—at the symptoms, 
‘It was no wonder,’ he said as he walked brisk] 
on, trying to forget his headache or to walk 
beyond it. ‘The strain had been very terrible.’ 
He was yet too near the edge of the precipice 
to dare to think much of the terrors he 
escaped from. ‘A little more of that,’ he told 
himself, ‘and I might have gone mad. I must 
be very cool and wary of excitement now.’ 

He reached the offices, and walked in square 
and w stat. If he had been closely noticed, 
it would have been seen that his eyes were filmy, 
and that the flushed colour of his akin was of 
a different hue from that healthy redness of 
complexion which his face commonly wore, proof 
of a pure life and a digestion. It wanted 
a few minutes of the hour, and there were but 
one or two of the clerks yet arrived. These, 
as the chief went squarely along, nodding here 
and there, noticed acthing unusual in him, Nor 
did any one observe any especial chi in 
Garling when, two or three minutes later, and 

unctual to hie hour as ever, he slowly 
in, with his hands behind him and his furtive 
eyes bent downwards. 

Garling had not meant to be here again. 
He was not an imaginative man by constious 
practice, but no man ever had t mental 
powers without the imaginative faculty being 
in strong force amongst them, and Garling felies 
like a ghost revisiting old haunts, He did, 
not greatly care about being defeated, and hq, 
thought that curious, It was in remarkable t 
contradiction to his sense of almost absolute! 
indifference that when, in the course of dressin: 
after his employers departure, he had mad 

reparations for shaving, he was compelled tns, 
huddle away his razors and lock them up, in ay 
sudden _terror-stricken distrust of his own will. 
It would be too powerful a temptation—not tc 
him, for his indifference astonished him—to his 
hand, That, he noticed as a phenomenon hitherto 
unobserved, or, until now, outside his experience, 
and thought it would be psychologically interest 
ing to know if suicides were ever committed iu 
thot mood and manner. Once or twice, as a! 
matter of mere theory, and not as having much . 
relation to himself, he wondered whether Lumby 
had left him any loophole of escape. He had } 
left him two hours alone. What might have 
been done in two hours? To re-seeure his frau- 
dulent gains, nothing. To escapet—he had 
nothing to escape from. His personal liberty 
was guaranteed already, under certain conditions. 
One of them was that he should present himself 
at the offices at ten o'clock. He went thither 
automatically, with the eense of a ghostly revisit- 
ing of old agri pt irl ig of o . ager 
accompanying him an wing upon him 
the — He had been Narplen for two nights, 
and had a feeling of dreaming awake, and of 
walking in an atmosphere of nightmare, which 
might take shape at any moment in such forins 
poly the dreadful hollows of dark night can 
Old, 

And so, almost exhausted on either side, the 
two combatants met again. On Garling’s yp erat 
Mr Lumby arnee and locked the door. He 
waited in the room which the cashier had always 
used ; and now resuming the seat from which 
Garling’s coming had disturbed him, he waved 
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him to another on the 
It was the seat the 
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ite side of the table, 
occupant had been 


in the habit of offering to visitors The cashier 


had an oddly-vivid feeling as h 
now @ 4 in the place. Th 


e took it, of being 
ere was no bitter- 


ness or defeat in this: it tickled him a little, 


and he aby ioe a smile, He was 
define the 

there, none the less, Lumby, 
the racking headache which 
him, and the sleepy stupor which dwelt on all 
his faculties, had to make an effort to decide 
within himself for what purpose he had called 


uzzled to 
mmour of the situation, but it was 
for his part, between 
had again attacked 


Garling there. There was silence for a space of 


perhaps half a minute. 

‘One thing was omitted when we 
morning, said the merchant coldly, having re- 
gained the lost thread of his thoughts. ‘I have 
your written confession here, and your statement 
of the funds which lie in your name at the Bank 
ot Madrid. J want now your order for the trans- 
ference of those funds to the Bank of England, to 
be placed there to the credit of the House. 

‘The sum is a Jarge one,’ said Gurling, ‘and 
they will more casily meet the demand if it be 
rate by instalments. Say fifty thousand now, 
and fifty thousand fortnightly afterwards, until 
the whole is withdrawn.’ 

*Say weekly,’ said the merchant. 


‘Very well,’ returned Garling. 

‘I shall require you to aecriupany me to the 
Bank, and to have inquiries wired to their agents 
in Madrid,’ 

<* Very well,’ said Garling again. 
“"Your being here this morning is a proof that 

i. recognise the futility of any attempt to 

Tape until your restoration is completed. “Your 

'y safety lies in obedience. My pledge will 
t sper? & moment beyond your failure or 
110ON. 


tted this 










q ‘I understand,’ responded Garling, 
‘Prepare the necersary drafta,’ said the merchant 
Rada 3 ; 
King, ‘and bring them to me. Before I leave 
pu, surrender your keys. Be ready to accom- 
ny me to the Bonk by mid-day.’ Garling pro- 
Gerd his keys, and suppressing an inclination to 
ng them on the table, laid them gravely down. 
here was the use of a demonstration of rebellion 
jwhen he was bound body and coui? Mr Lumby 
k them up, unlocked the drawer in whic 
had placed Carling’s confession, withdrew 
that document, and placed it in the safe, the 
cashier watching him all the while with wicked 
furtivencss, Next the merchant laid a heavy 
hand upon the bell. ‘Ask Mr Barnes to come to 
me,’ he said to the messenger who answer to 
the summons. After a short pause, enter Mr 
Barnes, a placid but keen-looking man, with o 
frame of wiry white hair about a healthy-hued 
face, and calm gray eyes which looked through 
gold-rimmed spectacles. ‘Mr Barnes, said the 
inerchant.—Mr Barnea bowed ever so slightly.— 
*You will take your place in this room, if you 
please, until you receive further instructions. 
Attend to these matters in the firat instauce’— 
waving @ hand towards the heaped documents 
and letters on the table—‘and take to-day the 
general direction of affairs, The matter need not 
at present be mentioned, but Mr Garling 
ceased to hold any connection with the firm.’ 


e 






bitter resultafbe whole stage of English history. 
wos |e last aout beeween tke sival "Booaa? ih was 
| also the moat romantic, and therefore, perhaps, the 
Mr Barnes was like one thunderstruck by this! most interesting ; yet, from the circumstance that 
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intelligence. If he had been told that Jw ! 
had ceased to have any connection ‘ee 
planetary system, it could not have hit him 
er. And in that supposititious case there 
would have been the refuge of unbelief to ll 
back upon, whilst here he was bound not 
question for a moment, It was not a specified 
part of the merchant’s undertaking with the 
cashier that his crime should be kept a 
but there were many reasons which made that 
seem advisable. Lumby’s own self-esteem went 
strongly in that direction, and the firm had not 
been accustomed to the employment of fraudulent 
servants, His pride in the probity of the House 
seemed smirched by this associate villainy, and 
he was not wishful to spread euch o sentiment in 
other minds. The temporarily apno’‘ed cashier 
being left to his own amazement, 1 out of it 
gradually, with a general verdict \ -something 
wrong somewhere. 

‘Is it your desire that I should send for the 
necessary forms, or myself apply for them?’ asked 
Garling, addressing Mr Lumby, in his ordinary 
business tone. 

‘As you please,’ he answered. ‘But be ready 
to accompany me at noon.—You will open the 
letters and attend to general business matters, 
Mr Barnes’ The merchant withdrew into his 
own room and closed the aliding panel, ‘Safe,’ 
he thought, ‘quite safe now;’ ond reaching 
with something of a blinded groping motion 
for a chair, he sat down and turned himself to 
the table. How horribly his head ached. It 
was well he had been able to keep a clear mind 
so far, and carry the situation through to this 
pink Thinking of what the ponea usar might 

ave been, but for his seemingly accidental 
resolve to impeach Garling without waiting for 
further discoverica, he half started from hia 
chair twice or thrice. That awful cord was 
tightening and loosening in his head again, and 
he could scarcely see for pain. An hour or two 
more and he would be free to rest, The excite- 
ment had Leen too much for him, and he would 
go back to the hotel and sleep it off Sleep 
was all he wanted. The strain had been more 
than he knew of at the time, and he was not 
80 young as he had been. Thinking thua, he 
sat with his arms lying heavily on the table, 
and with his head depending downwards heavily. 
More and more leaden grew the weight of pain, 
and at length his bead drooped an his arma, 
and he fell asleep once more, 

















AN OLD ENGLISH BATTLEFIELD. 


Tue stupendous character of modern military 
conflicts, and the altogether different conditions 









under which the campaigns of these later times 
have been conducted, ara apt to obscure the 
o helped to 


straggles which a few centuries : 
our native 


shape the history and destiny o 


Amot;, the classic grounds of English history, 
Bosworth Fiehl claims o foremost place. There 
the curtain fell on a Jong and tragic drama, one. 
that for some thirty years had occupied, with 





iy men, 









History of Leicestersh bli ed. ne pel 
i in 1622; 

& later period, Willicar Hutton, the indefatig- 
i ham antiquaty, spent a long time 
hbourhood of the battlefield, and from 
ong the records and traditions 

lied an elaborate account of 
the conflict. His history is, however, more or 
less inaccessible and unknown to the general 
public; hence it seems desirable that the most 
Teliable ‘descriptions of the conflict should be 
reproduced for the general advantage of modern 


Shenton Station, on the Ashby and Nuneaton 
line, is.the most convenient halting-place for 
Crossing the railway by the foot- 

bridge south of the station, the elevated d 
is reached, known as Ambian Hill, which not 
only commands an excellent view of the whole 
area of the battlefield, but was, in fact, the 
centre of ite fiercest struggle. About a mile 
to the south-west can be seen some meadows, 
called the White Moors; and here the Earl 
of Richmond was encamped on the eve of 
the battle. Landing et Milford Haven on 
Saturday, August 6, 1485, with about two 
thousand followers, he had advanced through 
Cardigan and Welshpool to Shrewsbury, his army 
increasing considera 2 route, He encamped 
outside Lichfield on Tuesday, August 16; and 
next ony, Mivenced through Tamworth to Ather- 
atone. o days earlier, Lord Stanley and Sir 
William Stanley had tabreaber him with their 
Cheshire troops, ostensibly to aid the king’s cause, 
yet secretly sympathising with Richmond. It is 
paid they held a private interview with the latter 
at Atherstone ; and on the eve of the great conflict, 
to dis of their forces so aa to be able 

to declare for Richmond when the crisis came. 
an basil Jed — til from Atherstone over 
© bric at Wetherley, encamped on the 
White ‘Moore, and constcuied intrenchments, 
traces of which remained up to very recent 


ears. 
y The king, hearing of Richmond's landing at 
Milford, made due preparations to meet him, and 
advanced to Leicester with about twelve thousand 

Tearng that town on the morning of 
August 17, and expecting to mect Richmond at 


4 Hinckley, he made for Elmsthorp, reaching that 
place in the evening, and, with his officers, 
spending the night in the village church. Find- 


ing he was too carly for his rival, he moved a 
little to the north-west, and encamped on some 
high ground called the Rradshaws, close to 
Sutton, and about a mile due west from our 
stand-point, About two milea to the asonth, 
the spire of Stoke-Golding Church is seen; 
and on the left, a little nearer, the quaint church 
and village of Dadlington. Half a tnile beyond 
the latter, and about a mile enst of Stoke, was 


Lord Staniey’s camp, bounded by a small stream 
called the lordship had his 
men ostensibly to the king's left flank, but 


{ in reality i atte it if circumstances should 


f| thousand” troops encamped on the slopes of the 


gs. | on the eve of the fight. 
¢. 
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be favourable, The Duke of Norfolk with four 


hill north of Sutton; and Sir W. Stanley sup- 
hie right with about three thousand more, 
were positions of the contending forces 


Hearing of Richmond’s movements, the ki 
had moved his forces on the 2ist to some gro 
called Dicken’s Nook, behind Sutton Hall to the 
west, addressed his as to the 
conflict on the morrow, and there pitched his 
tenta. At four o'clock on the momiing ot the 
22d, Richard was astir, and advanced his men 
in the direction of his antagonist. The archers 
formed the front line, commanded by the Duke of 
Norfolk ; and following these, came the kin 
with a com body of men, flanked on 
side by cavalry undet the Earl of Northumber- 
land and Sir Robert Brakenbury. These troops 
covered the northern and eastern sides of Ambian 
Hill, and there awaited the expected attack. 

At ten o'clock, Richmond with his seven thousand 
men crossed the Tweed and the mornsses that 
bordered it, and advanced towards the south 
side of the hill. A body of Norman archers 
the way, commanded by the Earl of Oxford. Sir 
Gilbert Talbot held the right wing, and Sir John 
Savage the left; while Richmond, clad in armour, 
commanded the centre. And then the fight com- 
menced, ‘Lord!’ says Graftbury, ‘how hastily 
the soldiers buckled their helms! how aokly 
the archers bent their bows and flushed their 
feathers! how readily the billmen shook their 
bills, and proved their staves, ready to approach 
and join hes the terrible trumpet should sound 
the bloody blast to victory or death!’ Then we 
are told: ‘The trumpet blew, and the soldiers 
shouted, and the king’s archers courageously let 
fly their arrows, The Earl’s bowmen stood not 
still, but paid them home again, and the terrible 
shot once pnssed, the armies joined and came to 
hand-strokes.’ 

For an hour the battle raged furiously round 
this hill, between the men under the Duke of 
Norfolk and the Earl of Oxford, the two leaders 
even engaging in hand-to-hand combat. Bunt a 
stray arrow Sittea the Duke, whose son, the 
Earl of Surrey, with others, made a desperate 
effort to avenge his death, but in vain. Then 
Richarl ordered Northumberland to advance ; 
but his troops wavered; and at that pair 
Lord Stanley came up with his men, and joi 
Richmond—an ominous movement, the gravi 
of which Richard was not slow to understand. 
The crisis was becoming desperate, and needed 
desperate measures ; hence, hearing that Richmond 
with his body-cuard was pos on the other 
side of the hill, the king determined on a 
supreme effort—nothing short of an encounter 
with his rival in person, shouting in a tone of 
despair: ‘If no one will go with me, I will 
go alone’ Some had urged safety in flight; 
and aos to one account, a fleet horse was 
brought, with which the king, then in great 
peril might have Soa Shskueas 1G instead 

esiring to escape, as Tepresenta, 

he indignantly rejected the propoml. Putting 
spurs to his own charger, he made a rash at 
ichmond, followed by his body-guard, includ- 
ing Lord Ferrers, Loni Lovell, Sir age 


Brakenbury, and Sir Richard Ratcliffe. 








king’s com were all cut do 

Richmond’s sharing the wie hist 
ny rivals ay about to fight 
wi Stanley's men coming u 
moment, created a diversi ol 
the king was immediately surrounded, his horse 
ed in Soe, he aeons 


y ls 
‘3 death, the battle at once 

Brakenbury’s troops made 
a feeble stand, but soon wavered ; the centre did 
likewise, ond fell back. Outflanked, however, 


by Stanley’s troops, failed to reach their 
tenta, and fled oe hues Plain towards 
Dadlington, fighting as they went, and there the 
pursuit seems to have ended. 

On Crown Hill, an eminence which adjoins 
the present Stoke Station, the king’s crown, 
discovered hidden in a thorn-bush close by, was 
placed on the head of Richmond by Lord Stanley 
amid shouts of ‘Long live Henry VII. !’ Richard's 
body was dragged from the of alain, tied 
across a horse, and conveyed to Leicester, where 
it was ex to view in the town-hall, and 
ao buried in the church of St Mary, in the 


reviri 

Thus perished the last of the Plantagenets. 
His character had been darkened by crucl murder, 
and few of his aubjects cared to risk their lives 
in the defence of one go unfit to retain the 
throne, The result of the fight at Bosworth 
was therefore, all things considered, generally 
welcome to the England of that period. 

The site of the battle has of course under- 
gone considerable tranaformation in later times. 
A canal and railway now intersect its aren ; 
the swampy ground has been drained, and a 
wood occupies what was once a morass, the 
nature of which had something to do with the 
dispositions, and aps also the result of the 
conflict, Within living memory, many relics of 
the fight have been discovered during draining 
operations, In the churchyard at Dadlington, 
large numbers of the slain were interred ; end a 
few years since, in digging new graves, piles of 
skeletons were unearthed, lying five or six deep. 
The ill-fated king’s remains were disturbed muc 
earlier ; for when the monasteries were secular- 
ised, his tomb was destroyed; and it is suid 
that his body was thrown into the river Soar, 
and his stone coffin afterwards used as a horse- 


Boe 


trough. In 1612, however, Wren etates in hia: turbulent districta of Paris, and at that period 

Parentalia, that he saw, in Alderman Robert, the headquarters of Communiam. He soon dis- 

Herricks garden at Leicester, a handsome stone | covered that he had strolled away from those 
? 


three feet high, inscribed : ‘Here lies the 

ly of Ricwarp Il, sometime King of 

Eng 3? and at the present day there is a 
tablet 


that ‘Near this spot lie the remains of 
IIL, the last of the Plantagenets’ But no 


resting-place can be verified, and 
royal remains, unhonoured in death, have long 
cine Sen ecattered—-how and where, none now 
can 

At Bosworth Hall, the seat of Sir Beaumont 
Dixie, are preserved several alleged relics of the 
fight—such as the suit of armour worn by 
k cannon-balls dug u 
Various weapons ; although 








THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR 
was short and’ desperate, With one excep- | of 


wandered along, seeking to get clear of the 
dirty, narrow streets which opened in every 
direction, whichever way he turned he found 
grave | himself becoming more and more invelved amidst 
or mausoleum now exists by which hie last | the intricacies of the poverty-stricken quarters ; 
hence those | and sti]! wuknown to himeelf, he was fullowed 
by Lucien Picgrot. It would have Leen difficult, 
probably, for Lucien to say with what special 


in King Richard's Road, Leicester, stating 





i 


chiefly that he sought to discover Antoine's 
from the field, and: motive for coming to Paris so soon after his 
some antiquaries are‘ return from sea; while at the same time be may 


et Saal 
“a 
it ra thas the last-named belong toa sub: | 
en ; : 
ose to the well where the king is aaid to 

drunk on the eventful eto ute ie 
1812 a cairn of stones about twelve feet high, with - { 
an_inecription in Latin to the following effect: 
“With water from this epring, Richard TIL, king 
of England, quenched thirst whilst wery 
valorously and with bitterest incensement 
in battle Lge Henry, Earl of Richmond, 


eptre before nigh 

August 28, av. 1485.’ This well, situated at the 
northern edge of the wood now existing, is an 
interesting memorial of the memorable battle of 
Bosworth Field. In 1888, the British Archmolo- 
gical Association, then in session at Leioaster, 
visited the spot ; and on the site a paper was read, 
and a fac-simile of the king’s crown and various 
delineations of that monarch end his insignia, 
exhibited ; but although the proceedings of that 
day aroused a deep interest in the torical 
events of 1485, they resulted in no practical 
“ being taken to commemorate the battle. 

ince 1862, however, a considerable revivel has 
taken place in antiquarian researches. Tho im- 
pulse which higher education has imparted to 
such subjects, has awakencd an interest in the 
renowned evente of history, and visitors in ever- 
increasing nuinbers repair tu the spots made classic 
in their country’s annals. On many other English 
battlefields, memorials have been erected to 
out to future generations the scenes of ancient 
struggles for freedom and power; and yet on 
Bosworth Field, nothing worthy of the name 
existe, Among our wealthy citizens, proud of 
their country and of its long and eventful his- 
tory, there must be those who would regard it as 
some honour to take part in perpetuating by 
& suitable monument the spot where one 
ot the ‘decisive’ battles in English histary took 
place. 

























THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR, 
4 TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. Ill, 


On quitting the bureau of the avocat, the young 
fisherman inadvertently wandered into the twen- 
tieth arrondissement, formerly a dotached village, 
called Belleville, but now one of the most 


of the city he wished to see; but as he 


object. he thus followed the young ficherman in 
his rambles #iwough the city. It was perhaps 
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have thought that something might occur that | arrived in Paris, My father is an honest farmer 
would enable him to gratify his long-cherished of Clermont. *Tis the first time I have been in 
craving for vengeance. if the latter notion | the city. I have come to see my brother, who 
occupied his thoughts, the opportunity occurred | #¢ . Mt ance Fnac 4 works sonata 
than he could have anticipated. this quarter of Paris.’ There was apparen 
sooner page fy throigh oni’ of the in See young mans looks and voice as he pleaded 
Antoi passing ¢ | with the crow: 
longest, crookedest, and narrowest streets of this} ‘That is doubtless true, cried a stout, burly 
disreputable district, when he saw, a few paces virago, whirling a broomstick over her head, to 
in advance of him, a young lad of eighteen, | the imminent peril of her companions. ‘Poltroons’ 
who was apparently a stranger in Paris, and who |-—addreasing the male portion of the crowd— 
seemed to be wandering about without having | ‘cowards that ye are! Have ye no spirit, that 
any particular object in view. That the young! hadtiapepel let th poor lad ea ed od ars 
fellow was a peasant, was manifest, not only in | 0¢ #20 on the ramparts to-morrow, when half- 


A en tte boy. gee ce a-dozen women might eet him free?’ 
his garb, but likewise in his gait, manner, and ing his recphetie doom thus pronounced, 


whole appearance, He wore a blue linen blouse, | the ore lad wept aloud, as he entreated the 
belted round the waist, and a pair of clumsy | crowd to release him. 

sabota, which, together with his leathern gaiters,| Irritated by the woman's iat ar men caught 
were incrusted with the dried yellow mud of | up_the cry, ‘To the reacue! To the rescue !’ 
the country lanes; and as he slouched along, | amd bore down savagely upon the soldiers, two 
as if he were traversing a newly ploughed field, of oo Beavely kept aa eaders of beagle at 
he stared about him with a look of stupid wonder } po) tt.” Bue cmabete"and poeta bidg 

d curiosity. Suddenly, three of the small, | °¥On® ag poager waagatanner sono teold 
and = curioity, : Caer : wrested from them; they were struck down 
boyish-looking soldiers of which the infantry of bratally kicked and trampled upon, and their 
France seems to be mainly composed, bearing | uniforma torn into shreds. The third soldier, 
musketa and fixed bayonets that to a casual | however, diaregarding the perilous position of his 
observer would appear too heavy for them to | comrades, had retained his grasp of the prisoner, 
carry, pounced ypon him from beneath a covered | and, unnoticed by the mob, who were fully occu- 
gateway, one of the party seizing him by the! pied in wreaking vengeance upon their natural 
collar of his blouse and declaring him to be| foes, the military, had dragged the unfortunate 
under arrest. youth into a by-street, avd would speedily have 

For a few moments the youth stpested to be | disappeared with him, had not Antoine, who 
stupefied ; then he struggled to release himself, ' had hitherto jooked on aos if bewildered, but 
but was instantly seized by another of the | whose sympathies were with the peasant, hastened 
soldiers, while the third, whose arm bore aj; to the rescue of the young lad. Wrenching the 
corporal’s stripe, told him that he had better musket and bayer’ from the grasp of the 
come quietly to jail. | soldier, he struck him senseless to the ground 

‘Why do you arrest me? What crime have! with one blow of hia fist. ‘Run, lad, run!’ he 
I committed?’ whined the young man, as he cried. ‘Dost not see that thou art free? Away, 
trembled in every limb. ‘I have but this day | away !’ 
arrived in Paris, I am a stranger in the city, | The peasant, who for a few moments seemed to 
and am innocent of wrong-doing.’ j have become paralysed with terror, made off as 

‘Innocent! Of course thou art innocent, mon! fast as his legs could carry him. 
brave,’ sneered the corporal. ‘Harmless os a| The beat of a drum and the steady tramp of 
lamb. Nobody ie ever guilty, according to his | feet were heard near by. 
own account.—Tuke the fellow se comrades!’| ‘Scatter! Scatter and fly!’ shouted a hoarse 
~—addressing the soldicrs—‘the mob is already | voice in the rear of the crowd, ‘Do ye not hear ! 
closing up behind us,’ The soldiers are approaching !’ 

This waa true. Whence they came, it would; The mob disap ag rapidly as they had 
have been hard to aay; but in less than half a! gathered, leaving the unfortunate soldiers stretched 
minute, the hitherto almost deserted street wus | on the ground bleeding, bruised, and senseless. In 
thronging with truculent, ill-looking men, and j half a minute the front rank of a troop of soldiers 
dirty, froway, hard-featured females, clad in every | appeared at the entrance of the street, Antoine 
variety of ragged costume, who ap ~ared like ao | was stooping over the soldier whom he had struck 
many hideous scarecrows ; while atitl others came | down, striving to restore him to consciousness. 
forth from every doorway in the narrow street. | He knew not of the approach of the troop until 
All took common cause against the soldiers, two! the men were close upon him, when, suddenly 
of whom levelled their musketa, and prepared to becoming aware of his own danger, he took to 
defend themselves from the threatened attack, | flight. e of the soldiers started in pursuit 
while the third took charge of the prisoner. | of the fugitive, while the main body hastened to 
Many of the men were armed with short, atout ' the succour of their ha lees ca! es, Antoine, 
cu and some of the women grasped broom- | however, gained upon his pursuers, and would 
handles in their sinewy hands, The women were ; have eacaped, but that on turning the corner of 
loud in their clamour. | a street, he found himself confronted by auother 

‘Ki done, fi!’ they cried. ‘Let the led go free, | party of soldiers who were hastening to the acene 
mouchards, ica that ye are !? of the disturbance. He stopped short, and was 

Poresiving that the crowd took his part, the | about to take refuge in a narrow court, where 
young fellow ssid: ‘Believe me, citoyens and! he might have concealed himself till the soldiers 
eitoyennes, I am innocent. I have but this day | had passed by, when Lucien Pierrot, who had 
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never lost sight of the fisherman, and had 
witnessed alr that: had y ateed, ehouted : ‘Seize 
that man! He is a Communist, and was the 
leader of the mob’ 

In an instant, Antoine was surrounded, seized, 
and pitilessly dragged off to prison. There was 
& brief examination before a sergeant of police, 
in, which Lucien Pierrot, who appeared as prose- 
entor, denounced the prisoner, toine Duroc, 
as a Communist leader of the lowest and vilest 
class, and swore that he had seen the prisoner 
strike a soldier down with his own hand and 
brutally maltreat him, thus effecting the release 
of a man under arrest. 

Antoine, who declared that he was not o Com- 
munist, and that he knew not the meaning of 
the word, did not attempt to deny that he 
struck down a soldier, and released a poor young 
peasant whom he believed to be innocent. This 
‘was enough; he was ordered to be confined and 
closely guarded until he could be beg hefore 
the military authorities the next day. The jailer, 
however, who was a native of Brittany, an 
had heard the young fisherman’s simple story, 
believed in his innocence. He knew Lucien 
Pierrot as a paid government spy, and believed 
him capable of any falsehood or iniquity whereby 
he might gratify his malice against any individual 
who had offended him, or might pocket a reward 
for his vigilance in behalf of the government. He 
Pitied the unfortunate prisoner; and Antoine, 
who felt the need of sympathy, spoke of his young 
wife, who would now impatiently awaiting 
his return from Paris. 

‘It grieves me sorely, Monsieur, he added, 
‘that P have no means of acquainting my poor 
Madeleine with the misfortune that has befallen 
me. She will not know what to think, and will 
fear that some serious accident has happened to 
me. 

‘Thou canst write to thy wife, mon ami,’ said 
the jailer. ‘1 will post the letter.’ 

‘Monsieur, I cannot write,’ replied Antoine. 

‘Then tell me what thou would’st say, and 
I will write for thee.’ 

Antoine dictated a few lines, informing Made- 
leine that he was in prison in Paris, having been 
denounced as a Communist by a government apy 
named Lucien Pierrot ; but, anxious not to alarm 
his wife, he expressed the neve that he would 

edily be released, and that he would be able, 
when taken before the court, to prove his inno- 
cence. 

The jailer shook his head gravely, 
no remark; and probably Antoine h 
not feel the confidence " his 5 ate 
he sought to impart to his wife; thou in 
i arent of the dreadful eeverity with which 

who were suspected of Communism were 
punished, he doubted not that he would be ret 
at liberty in the couree of a few days at the 
furthest. 

The letter was despatched ; and was received 
by Madeleine at the moment when she was set- 
ee ee husband at the Honfleur 

i depét, fully expecting him to return that 


day. 

The young wife was dreadfully alarmed on 
reading the letter. ‘It is my fault, she thought. 
‘T am to blame. I ought not to have concealed 
from my husband the conduct of the villain 


but made 
imeelf did 
release that 


Lucien Pierrot. He threatened me with ven- . 


ce, and now he has accomplished his : 

Fr T had told Antoine, he would have been on 
his gad t the wretch, and this trouble 
would not have occurred, But I acted, ar I 
thought, for the best.’ She sunk into a chair, 
and for a few minutes felt perfectly helpless ; 
but recollecting that it was nec to exert 
herself immediately in her husband's behalf, she 
determined to proceed instantly to the mayor of 
Honfleur and seek his advice and assistance. 

Monsieur le Maire was himself the owner of 
numerous fishing-luggera. Antoine was known 
to him, and was a favourite with him; and 
Madeleine knew that he would do all in his 
power to help her in her eore trouble. He 
read the letter, and heard from Madeleine the 
story of Lucien Pierrot’s base conduct towards 
her. That Antoine had no connection with Com- 
muniam, he was well aware; but he read the 
journals constantly, and he knew that the govern- 
ment, having been terribly frightened, were now 
proceeding with ruthlesa severity against all per- 
sons even a age of complicity with Com- 
munism. That the young fisherman was guiltless 
of any such complicity, he could prove, if it 
were not already too late; but then he knew 
nothing of Antoine’s having assaulted a_ soldier 
and released a man under arrest, Nothing of 
this was mentioned in the sctler. 

*You must hasten immediately to ele | he 
said, ‘I know not what else to advise. am 
acquainted with the sous-prefet of police—a worthy 
man, who will do all in his power to help you, 
if sutiefied that your husband is innocent. But 
you must lose no time. 1 will give you a letter 
to Monsieur le Sous-préfet.—Shall you need 
money?’ Not wishing to alarm Madeleine, the 
mayor said nothing to her of hia own fear that 
it might be already too late to save her husband. 
He wrote the letter, and handed it to her, 
and having been assured that she needed no 
help in money, advised her to set forth im- 
mediately. 

The young wife needed no urging. Antici- 
pating the result of her interview with the 
mayor, she had Jeft her babe in charge of a 
kind neighbour ; and proceeding instantly to the 
railway station, she, after five tedious hours, 
reached Paris, A stranger, unaccustomed to the 
noiae, bustle, and confusion of a great city, she felt 
for the moment bewildered and lost. But the 
errand she had come upon quickened her faculties 
and inspired her with a desperate courage, Hor 
first idea was to visit her husband end gladden 
him with her presence ; and inquiring her way 
of different ms whom she met, she snon 
found the prison in which Antoine was confined. 
But, on requesting admission, she was informed 
that, without a special order from a magistrate, 
no person was peeled, under any circumstances, 
to visit or to bave any communication whatever 
with a prisoner. I¢ ‘Was terrible for her to gaze 
upon the stone walla of the prieon, and knowing 
that her husband was confined within 
walls, to be refused 
wasting no time in useless lamentation, she hired 
a conveyapee, and was driven to the abode of the 
sous-préfel, some little distance beyond the city. 
It was already late when she reached the house ; 
but she rang the bell, and gained admittance. 





ion to see him. But | 









the letter from the mayor of Honfleur, 
the servant ssid that he would acquaint Monsieur 
with her presence. 5 

The sons-préfet was sented ‘et a table i 
an evening journal, when the servant 
and informed his master ‘that a young woman 
wished to see him on business of importance. 

‘At this hour!’ exclaimed the préfet angry 
‘I cannot be disturbed. You ahould have told 
her so, Tell her to eall at my burean to- 
morrow.’ 

The servant withdrew, but presently re- 


What now, sirrah?’ demanded the préfet. 

‘Monsieur,’ replied the servant, ‘the young 
woman will not go away. She says she must 
see you on a matter of life and death, and she 
bade me hand you this letter.’ 

With an exclamation of angry annoyance, the 
préfet glanced over the contents of the letter, 
Who ia this woman? What does she look like ?’ 
he asked. 

‘She is very young, Monsieur, and seems to 
be in sore trouble. She told me she had tra- 
velled a long distance.’ 

‘Well, well ; show her up-stairs.’ 

The servant again withdrew; and in a few 
momenta returned, accompanied by Madeleine, 
frightened, even amidst her sorrow, at the 
grandeur—to her eyes—by which 
surrounded. 

‘Enter, Madame, said the préfet, who appeared 
to be surprised at the extreme youth and remark- 
able appearance of the young woman in her fisher- 
woman's garb, ‘Pray, be reated, Madame,’ ho 
continued in a tter tone of voice ; ‘and please 
to tell me briefly and clearly the object of your 
visit to Paria. I learn from my friend the mayor's 
letter that your husband is in prison, charged 
with complicity with Communian. gt friend 
writes to asaure me thet he can certify that your 
husband cannot possibly be connected with the 
infamous Communiata’ 

‘No; my husband knows nothing of the matter, 
Monsicur,’ enid Maccleine ; and then abe brieff 
told how it happened that he had visited Paris 
at this time. 

*Then he arrived but threo days ago, young 
woman?’ said the prifet. ‘Hie name? Ah !’— 
again glancing over the mayor's letter—‘I sce; 
Antoine Duroc. It strikes me, he went on, 
‘that I have somo recollection of that name,’ 
He rose, went to « writing-table, and returned 
and resented himeelf, glancing over the pages of 
@ rough ledger or memorandum-book, As he did 

he read, na if to himself, yet loud enough for 
eine to hear: ‘Antoine Duroc, fisherman, aged 
twenty-three years, charged with inciting a mob 
to attack the military, and with having himeelf 
violently aseaulted a soldier ond released a prisoner 
who waa under arreat, Denounced as a dangerous 
Communist by Lucien Pierrot. ” 

* This is a serious matter, young woman,’ said 
the préfet to Madeleine; ‘much more serious 
than my friend's letter led me to anticipate. It 

is out Peng to interfere in the matter, 
i even if I wish to do so; and I have no 
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with the Communists, nor with indi- 

WB 'aarenne 

‘Oh, believe me, Monsieur !' interrapted Mede- 
leine, wringing her hands in an agony of distress ; 
‘it is false that my husband is what you 
Communist, He knows not the meaning of the 
word. I have heard nothing of his havi 
assaulted « soldier and released a prisoner. He 
said esa os that in his letter to me; and 
I do not believe it is trne that he has done such 
a thing. But, Monsieur, this man, Lacien 
Pierrot, is a vile wretch, who swears the lives of 
innocent men ale gain, and ie unworthy 
of credence. He vowed ve i 
my hasband and me because I refused to listen 
to his base importunities;’ and then blushing 
with shame amidst her distress, she related to 
the préfet the story of Lucien’s conduct to 
her series 2 her : a pan ue she = 
speaking, the daughter of the préfet, a young an 
pretty gel of fifteen years, entered the room, and 
2 grag ag father, pros : is sll papa, I am 
come to wish you -night, perceivi 
Madeleine for The re time, she became sieht 
and stood garing pitifally ore the young fisher- 
vooan from be and Bet father’s chair. nee 

t is sad—very sad, my poor woman,’ said the 
réfet, when Madeleine hed ended her story ; 
F, 
but, as I have told you, I have no power to 
interfere in the prisoner’s behalf. Your hushand 
is charged with a military offence. He will be 
tried by court-martial to-morrow morning. I 
dare not bid you hope for his acquittal. Such 
wretches as the man Pierrot are necessary to the 
government in such times as this. His oath will 
be taken by the members of the court-martial 
in preference to that of the accused, even though 
they regard the accuser with contempt. The 
trial will be briefy and the sentence of the 
court-martial will be immediately carried into 
effect, It is quite impossible for me to say or 
do anything in behalf of your husband that will 
be of the least service to him.' 

‘Ah, Monsieur,’ sighed Madeleine, ‘at what 
hour to-morrow will the trial take place ?’ 

‘At seven o'clock. It will likely be over by 
nine o'clock ; and at noon the sentence of the 
court will be carried out. A great number of 
prisoners await their trial by court-martial to- 
morrow.’ 

Madeleine, weeping ier, threw herself on her 
knees before the préfet. ‘Monsieur, Monsieur !’ 
she cried, ‘it is terrible. Men are wolves. The 
have no pity. But can heaven permit eu 
injustice t Monsieur, as you hope for mercy on 
the last great day, intercede for my innocent 
husband! Save him, Monsieur, and I will pray 
for you, and will teach my innocent babe to 
for you and yours 20 Wer as we may live.’ 

‘I pity you with all my heart,’ replied the 

réfet, in a tone of deep sympathy; ‘but again 

assure you I can do nothing for you; I am 
nthe to help you. Paris is ler martial 

w. The civil anthorities are superseded for 
the time being by the military. I cannot inter- 
fere with the trial or sentence of a court-martial.’ 
He advanced towards the suppliant wife, 
and held forth his hand to assist her t» rise; 
but Madeleine, overcome by the intensity of her 
affliction, fainted, and sank down on the floor. 








way in) 
The préfet the and whes the servant 
ry no te at on of the female 


domestics to the assistance of the poor woman. 
The women came ; and Madeleine, having partially 
recovered consciousness, was tenderly assisted 
from the room. ‘Take care of her, poor creature,’ 
said the préfet. ‘Let her rest a while before she 


away; and if she will of it, give her 
Gee y me partake of it, give 


‘Poor woman! so young, and s0 {’ he 
soliloquised, when the servants had withdrawn 
with the agonised wife. ‘I pity her sincerely ; 
but I cannot assist her. Any interference on 
my pert would be worse than useless.—Pauline, 
my love,’ he went on, looking round for his 
daughter, whom he now recollected had entered 
the room while the young woman was kneeling 


before him. 
But Pauline had die 3 ehe had quitted 
plese, 


the room with the servants and their 
sorrowing burden. 

The sous-préfet did not resume the perusal of 
his journaL He was a man of kindly feelings, 
despite the hardening influences to which he was 
constantly subjected through his official position ; | 
and ip he had his doubts, as men in his 
position always have in such cases, he was inclined | 
to believe that Antoine had been falsely and | 
malivioualy accused. Yet he felt that he could not 
interfere in the prisoner's behalf. 

At the end of half an hour, his daughter re- 
entered the room. | 

‘Ah, Pauline, my darling, where hast thou | 
been?’ he cried. ‘Thou wert here awhile since. | 
Why didst thou go away, my child?’ 

‘Papa, replied the young gitl, drawing near 
to her father, and placing her arm round his 


a en eo 


neck, ‘I went after that poor young fisher- | 


woman,’ 

‘But the servants will take good care of ies 
my pet! 

*Yes, dear papa; but [ took her to my own 
a ment 


She dared not tell you all. She was frighten 
poor thing. O papa! it is co and—so sad! 
am sure, gite sure that the 
of the political crimes imputed to him ; and I have ; 
made the poor young wife promise to come here ; 
early to-morrow. 1 told her’you would try to: 
do something for her. And you wil!l—will you ! 
not, dear papa, for my sake 1’ 

* Pauline, darling, you have done very wrong ;' 
you have encouraged the poor woman to hope for 
assistance that I cannot render. I am powerless 
in the matter, as I have told her already—~even 
if I were sure of the man’s innocence.’ | 

‘Sure, papa!’ exclaimed Panline. ‘Can 
doubt? Fan will not doubt to-morrow, whaal| 
you have heard all.’ 

‘My darling,’ answered the sous-préfet, ‘no 
matter how strongly I may believe in the poor; 
man’s innocence, 7 can do nothing for him. He | 
will be tried by court-martial in the morning, 
and in 8 few minutes will be cither acquitted or 
condemned, They waste no time in these cases. 
If he be found guilty, as is most probable, he will 

noon.’ 


be ahot before : 

‘Papa, you must do something,’ persisted the 
young ciah ‘There is always. tine till the last 
moment. You will restore the poor woman's 


made her tell me all her beet 4 
i 








husband to her. Think over what I have said, 


A RECEPTION AT THE VATICAN. 
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night ;' and 


the room fabs. 


A RECEPTION AT THE VATICAN. 


Susce the establishment of United Italy, the 
Pope rarely leaves his own Rather than 
occupy @ secondary place in the marvellous city 
where his predecessors long sat sw} 
whence they ruled Christendom, he lives a life 
of splendid seclusion, The Vatican is an enor- 
mous pile of buildings adjoining St Peter's, eom- 
prising thousanda apartments, a hundred and 
fty staircascs, as also museums, and an almosé 
fabulous amount of art treasures in painti 
sculpture, and antiquities. Its exterior, thug 
not beautifal, is imposing from its size; but on 
the interior is lavished everything that is magni- 
ficent and costly in adornment—the rarest and 
most splendid marbles, oriental alabaster, mosaic 
pavements—until the tator is bewildered by 
the very extent of its richness. There are beauti- 
ful private gardens, in which the Pope is fre- 
quently carried in a sedan-chair; but at those 
times the public are rigorously excluded, so that 
the only opportunity of seeing him is by obtaining 
admission to an audience, and such permission 


; and now, - 
, Pauline Noite from 
the préfet could make any reply. 





is sparingly given. 
On a certain Easter Monday morning, we set 
out fur the Vutican in the ing sunlicht of an 


Italian April; through the narrow, shady streets, 
with their picturesque groups of people, shifting 
and changing like the figures in a kalvidoscope. 
Soon we cross the Bridge of St Angelo, where 
Bernini's angels lock on the yollow Tiber; then 
poss the Castle of St Angelo with its look of 
hoary age ; then lastly into the Piazza of St Peter, 
with ita tian obelisk ond Japing fountains, 
half encircled by the immense colonnades which 
lead to the great church in the centre. 

Desvending from our carriage, and passing 
throuzh the bronze gate, we enter the guardroom 
at the foot of the regal staircase, where the 
Guards, in their extraordinary dress of striped 


man is innocent ; scarlet and yellow, are on duty. Our permiato was 


here inspected ; and we then went up Bernini’s 
beautiful staircase, with its fine columns and 


painted roof. After passing the equestrian statue 
of Constantine, we go through a bewildering suc- 
ceasion of apartments and galleries, marshalled on 
at each turn by private servants of the Pope, 
in costumes of crimson velvet brocade. Next, we 
enter that wonderful series of frescoed cham 
where the masterpieces of Raphael look down in 
colours scarcely fide since they left the great 
master’s hand. On this occasion, however, one 
cannot pause to do more than glance at the 
“School of Athena,” or the sato ‘Expulsi 
of Heliodorus from the aes on where the 
sacrilegious intruder seems absolutely hurled 
acrots the threshold of the sacred building. Last 
in eucccesion isthe Hall of Constantine, with the 
battle of. the Ponte Molle, which changed the fate 
of the Empire from heathenism to Christiani a 
Thie Hall was painted by Giulio Romano, from 


Raphael’s desi 
fter mag through an antechamber, filled - 
with ¢ lains and vther dignitaries, We wate 


hown into the Geographical Gallery, where the 
audience was to take placa This Gallery, which 
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ia not generally shown to the public, is of very 
great Jeng Pang shows one hundred and sixt 
ete are entirély covered wi 
mopa, painted in a realistic way, with 
rs @ sailing on the bine seas, and the mountains 
foreste shaded-in, The effect is curious, and 
very beautiful. The roof is also freacoed ; and 
the floor is of inlaid and highly polished marble. 
Rows of busts on pedestals epee the walls, and 
seats painted to imitate marble, are its only furni- 
ture. The windows on one side lovk into the 
lovely private gardens. 

We arrived a little before half-past eleven, the 
time fixed for the audience; and although it 
goon became evident that punctuality was not 
intended, the novelty of the scene was amply 
sufficient to prevent any fecling of weariness. 

person on arriving was shown to hia or 
her place by an official, All the ladies present 
were in black dresses, with long black veils, worn 
over the head like Spanish mantillas. The gentle- 
men were in evening dress. The clerical element 
in the assemblage was very Beng Pree from 
various lands; sandalled monke of different orders, 
with rosary at girdle, and robes of white or brown 
according to their rule, waiting what to them 
was a great event. Next to us was a group of 
French pricsta, who were going as missionaries 
beyond the borders of civilisation in the far East, 
who had come to receive a special benediction 
from the Holy Father before leaving for their 
dangerous work. <A little farther off was a 
venerable monk, whose long silvery beard and 
hair, and bent form, seemed to speak of many 
years beyond the usual age of man. He had 
come a long distance to have an interview with 
the head of his Church. Nearly all the persons 
present had objects to be blessed by the Pope, 
chiefly rosarics; but many had medallions and 
crucifixes, and not a few little models of the 
bronze statue of St Peter in the church—the 
statue whose toe is so often and so reverently 
kiswed, that it had to be renewed, and is again 
being worn away. The missionaries next us had an 
immense number of rosaries to take out with them. 

After waiting more than two hours, the doors 
at the farther end of the gallery were opened, 
and a brilliant group appeared in the opening. 
The distance was so great that we could not 
distinctly see its several parta, only a general 
effect of bright colours, in which splendid 
uniforms predominated. This group at first 
appeared to be stationary ; then, after a time, we 
became conaciona it waa moving, but so slowly 
and with such frequent pauses, as to be almost 
imperceptible. By degrees it came nearer, and 
we saw two chamberlains walking backwards; 

came some of the Guardia Nobile, the Pope's 
bodyguard, each member of which is a nobleman 
and wears a tall crested helmet like an old 
Roman. Then came o number of stately digni- 
teries in violet robes, Cardinals and Monsignor ; 
and at last we caught a glimpse in the centre of 
& small | soos entirely in white—hig Holiness 
himeelf.- ania ely violet roves end lastly, ae 
i é procession. It was impossible 

to sec that alowly advancing figure, with ite im- 

i fea a” without being most power- 
Finny impressed. He is the representative of a 
{| power—a spiritual cceaebr Je ich, as Macaulay 

. Ways, ‘can certainly boast of a far longer succession 








than an ity in the world; linking together 
the i pe of human civilisation. Our 
modern feudal kings are mere upstarts compared 
with the successors in regular order, not, to be sure, 
of Peter, but of Sylvester and Leo the Great.’ 

A Monsignor who walked by the side of the 
Pope, the name, nationality, and religion 
of each person, for the information of his Holiness, 
who then said a few words, He speaks only 
Italian and French. He had a short conversation 
in the latter language with the (alana next us, 
which of course we could distinctly hear. They 

oke of their intended mission ; and he replied 
that the merit of such actions lay in the 
intention, leas than in their successful performance. 

The Pope is small and frail in figure, with the 
whitest and most bleached-looking complexion it 
is possible to conceive. One could scarcely ima- 
gine him able to go through the prolonged fatigue 
entailed by even such a ceremony as that in which 
we saw him. His manner is most gracious and 

leasing, and his expression of countenance 
Feaevs ent. He was d in a white cloth 
robe with small cape, white skull-cap, and white 
shoes embroidered with a cross; a white silk 
sash, with gold-fringed ends, round his waist. A 
large cross of ificent emeralds was the 
only spot of colour in his attire. The Pontifical 
ring, which it is the etiquette to kiss, was 
especially splendid, and appeared to have the 
head of St Peter engraved upon it. A diynitary 
carried his scarlet cloak ; and another, the large 
hat of the same colour, tied up and edged with 
gold cord. He remained a few minutes in 
colloquy with our party, which happened to be 
the last in the assembly. Then turning round 
to fave the gathering, he blessed it collectively, 
with outstretched arms, in the name of the 
Trinity. The whole of the persons present, 
guare and attendants, knelt to receive the bene- 
diction, This closed the ceremony. 

Immediately thereafter, the cloak was placed 
upon his shoulders by the official who carried it ; 
and then, having been covered by the hat in like 
manner, he disappeared through the door opposite 
to the one by which he entered, his retinue 
following. The audience was at an end. We 
returned, by a different anite of rooms, to the 
Scala Regia, which we descended, much pleased 
with our glimpse of the Papal Court as witnessed 
in a Reception at the Vatican. 





READY RETORTS. 


THE number of witty replies, ready retorts, and 
‘good things’ generally attributed to Swift, Fi vote, 
Sydney Smith, Sheridan, and other departe 
celebrities, would doubtless considerably astonish 
those gentlemen, were they to return to life. 
Happy thoughts are not ned to acknowledged 
wits, however. Most of us have eometimes had 
occasion to say: ‘What a good repartee such and 
such an answer would have been, had we only 
thought of it in time’ But there is the rub. 
It is not given to every one, perhaps fortunately 
for the general to be as ready at retort, 
for example, as the critic to whom the following 
uestion was addressed by an artist; ‘Don’t you 
think it is about time I exhibited something?’ 
‘Yes; a little talent, for instance, was the 
reply.—To a grocer who had retired from business, 
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thin ; idleness does not agree with you.’ orae 
no,’ mnelently epted the grocer; ‘I don't weigh 
so much as I did.’ 

Another tradesman, a Quaker, who sold hata, 
hte by a — ms Bee. of one, ‘Fifteen 
shillings, was the reply. e intendi ur 
chaser offered twelve shiltings ing P 

‘As I live,’ said the Quaker, ‘I cannot afford to 
give it thee at that price,’ 

‘As you live!’ exclaimed the countryman; ‘then 
live more moderately, my friend. 

A tailor and his son were doing a day's work 
ata farmhouse. The pale housewife, to secure 
a good day's work, lighted candles when daylight 
began to fade. The tailor looked at hia son and 
said: ‘Jock, confound them that invented working 
by candlelight!’ ‘Ay,’ replied young snip, ‘or 
daylight either !'"—* You have no idea of the hard 
work there is in this business, said a canvasser 
toa shopkeeper. ‘TI tell you it is either talking 
or walking from morning till night’? ‘Beg 
pardon,’ replied the victim. ‘I have a pretty 
distinct idea of the talking part of your pro- 
gramme. Now, please favour me with an exhibi- 
tion of the walking part.’ 

A sarcastic queatiun may sometimes do duty for 
the severest of replies, ‘I never consider a dinner 
perfect without soup,’ said one man to another ; 
“I always have soup when I dine” ‘And do you 
ever have anything else?’ returned the other.— 
A panning retort ia also at times very effective, 
‘I had no time to stuff the chicken,’ apologised a 
landlady. ‘Never mind, madam; it’s tough 
enough as it is,’ quickly replied the boarder.— 
Another landlady, who tried to be smart, was as 
effectually silenced. ‘I think the goose has the 
advantage of you,’ she remarked to an expert 
boarder who was carving. ‘Guess it has, mum, 
in ager was the ready retort. 

‘Here, waiter; what do you call this you've 
brought me 1’ inquired a customer. 

Waiter, ‘Ham, sir; you ordered ham.’ 

Customer. “When was it cooked 7’ 

Wuiter (anappishly). ‘I don’t know, sir; we 
don't put tags on with the date and time of 
cooking !' 

Customer. ‘You ought to. This ham was 
covked thirty or forty years ago. Bring me 
eome that waa cooked this year.’ 

The customer does not at all times have the 
victory ; sometimes it falls to the waiter. A 
bustling, fussy ‘commercial,’ waiting impatiently 
for his dinner, called out to the waiter: ‘John, 
how long will that steak of mine be?’ ‘Why,’ 
replied John quietly, ‘about the usual length, sir 
—about eight inches.’ 

o American gentlemen in the course of their 
travels stopped at a small café in the suburbs of 
Paris, for refreshmenta. Their repast wan a light 
one, consisting of tea, toast, and eggs; but the bill 
was a heavy one—nine francs in all. ‘Gargon,’ 
exclaimed one of the tourists, ‘how's this? Please, 
explain.’ 

‘Well you see, Messieurs,’ explained the waiter 
—‘two franca for the tea and toast, and seven 
francs for the eggs.’ 

‘Ah, then, eggs are very scarce about here 7’ 

‘No, Monsieur ; eggs are not scarce, but Ameri- 
cans are!’ 


‘What do you mean by a cat-and-dog life?’ 








READY RETORTS. 
ca 
a friend said: ‘My dear fellow, you are looki 


|*Stop 1? said the lady. 


owes 


Carlo and Kitty asleep on the 3.1 wish men 
lived half as agreeably with’ their wives.* 
: ‘Tie them together, and 
isee how they will agree !’—As ready, but more 
curious, was the reply of a nurse. She was 


isa jf 
a een TT 
|said a husband to his angry wife. ‘Look af | 


telling abont a man who had become so worn-out j 


oie ier peiance that 
; any food on his stomach, when one of her 
listeners asked: ‘What docs he live on, then?’ 
‘On his relations, mo’am,’ was the answer. 

The replies given by impulsive children when 
; scolded and so forth, are often as apt aa they 
jare entertaining. In the country, for instance, 
la bright little girl waa sent to get some 
j and on her way back stumbled and fell, mak: 
{sad hayoc among the contenta of her baske 
, * Won't you catch it when you get home though 1° 
) exclaimed her companion, ‘No; indeed I won't,’ 
j She answered ; ‘I’ve got a grandmother.’ Sophy, 
| if you don’t be quiet, I shall huve to whip you; 
; Said the father of a large family, who alwa 
left the disagreeable duty of punishing the 

unruly to his wife. ‘Pooh!’ contemptuously 
retorted the little incorrigible he addressed, tose- 
j ing her curly head—‘ you ain't the mother.'—‘How 
‘old are you, my little man?’ asked a gentleman of 
‘ & youngster of three years, to whom he was being 
‘introduced, ‘I’m not old, replied the little man ; 
| i'm alinuat new? 

Goys retorts are, aa may be expected, gone- 
rally of the rude kind ; as when a woman said 
'to & youngster who had been impudent to her: 
i ‘Little boy, have you a mother?’ ‘No; but 
Dad wouldn't marry you if there wasn’t a house- 
keeper in the whole hlessed land,’ was the reply. 
—‘Chariey,’ enid a mother to her seven-year-old 
boy, ‘yon must not interrupt me when I am 
talking with ladies. You must wait till we stop, 
and then you can talk’ ‘But you never a B ; 
retorted the boy.—Little Tommy was having his 
hair combed by hia mother, and he grumbled at 
the operation. ‘Why, Tommy, you oughtn't to 
make such a fuss, I don’t, when my hair is 
combed,’ ‘Yes; but your hair ain't hitched to 
‘your head,’ 

Equally pertinent waa the answer given by 
& great musicul composer to a remark. When 
a youth, he was clerk to a very rich but 
j exceedingly commonplace, in fact stupid em- 
ployer. One day, an acquaintance commiserated 
‘the clever lad on his position, saying: ‘What 
‘a pity it ia that you are not the master, and 
ihe your clerk.'—~'Oh, my friend,’ returned the 
youth, ‘do not say that. If he were my clerk, 
! what on earth could I do with him?’ 

Even clergymen cannot always hope to meet 
‘with the courtesy that draws the line at sharp 
;rejoinders, ‘If you can’t keep awake, said a 
‘parson to one of hia hearers, ‘when you feel 
‘drowsy, why don’t you take o Pinch of snuff?’ 
i 1 think,’ was the shrewd reply, ‘the muff should 
. be put into the sermon.’—Sume years ago, we are 
told, the Isle of Sheppey being an inconsiderable 
‘parish, and the income not very large, the vicar 
‘game there but once a month. The parishioners 
i being much displeased at this, desired their clerk, 
| who was tht year churchwariden also, to remon- 
‘atrate with him as to his negligence, , 

} told the vicar the wishes of the parishioners ; and 
_the reply was: ‘Well, well; tell them if they 


he could nut keep 
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I will come to 
be sure to let 
xt time I come.’ 

accordingly asked, 
H , they say as how 


ten a year in their 
ein yer ccaning at all!’ 
cloth are not always above 
ome another's failings. It 
of that nios¢ eloquent of English clergy: 
Hall, that on nf 
the egotism and conceit of a preacher who, with 
ture of self-complacency and impudence, 
his admiration of a sermon—was pro- 
: ‘Yea; there was one very fine 
our discourse, sir. ‘I am rejoiced 
say ra yh + oC ‘Why, sir, it 
passage from the pulpit to the vestry.’ 
legal profession may naturally be expected 
lop the powers o Ed ergo There is a 
-known anecdote of a judge saying, ‘One at 
a time, gentlemen,’ when a donkey brayed outside 
the court just as a lawyer was eloquently holding 
forth ; and that the lawyer retaliated later on 
remarking, ‘There was a strange echo in court,’ 
ge, when interrupted, abseutly inquiring 
the cause of the-very same noise. 

Another story, in which the same too often 
despised animal figures, may not be so well known. 
A country Laird, who had lately been elected 
to the office of a county Li aires meeting a 
clerical gentleman on horseback, attempted jocu- 
larity by remarking thot he was more ambitious 
than his Master, who was content to ride upon an 
ass, ‘They canna be gotten noo,’ said the minister ; 
“for they 're a’ made justices of the peace.’ 

Even lawyers, with all their amartness and 
assurance, don’t always come off best in a wordy 
duel. An attorney said to an Irishman, his 
client: ‘Why don't you pay me that six-and-eight- 
pence?’ ‘Why, faith, because I do not owe it 
fo you.’ ‘Not owe it to me? Yes, you do; it’s 
for the opinion you had of me.’ ‘That's good, 
indeed,’ rejoined Pat, ‘when I never had any 
epee of you in all my life.’—Equally good was 
the retort made to Serjeant Cockle by a witness. 
In a trial of 8 right of fishery, he asked the wit- 
ness: ‘Don’t you love fish?’ ‘Ay,’ replied the 
witnesa, with a grin; ‘but I dunna like Cockle 
sauce with it!’ 

An agent canvassing a voter end getting many 
evasive replies to lis croxs-examination, at last 
exclaimed sharply: ‘ Confound your quibbling ! 
Tell me, thon, what your opinions are—your 
conscientious cpinions, mean.’—' They are the 
game as my landlord’s.\-‘And what are your 
landlord's opinions 1'—' Faix, his opinion ia that 
I won't pay him the last hnif-year's rent; and 
I'm of the same crinten myself. 

The Irishman who on asking an introder in hie 
eabin what he wanted, and recoiving the answer, 
pothing. said he would find it in the jug 
where whisky was, had an equal in prompt- 
ness in a Now-Yorker, whom an ‘wneertain’ 
aequaintance addressed as follows: ‘I'm a little 
short, and would like to ask you. conandram 
in mental arithmetic.'—' Proceci,’ observed the 
gentleman.‘ Well,’ said the ‘short' man, ‘sup- 
ee oe in your pocket, and I 

aak re five dollars, how much would 
remain ?'—‘Ten dollar,’ was the prompt answer, 
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by]an instance to the contrary. A b 





your hands in your eta?’ asked an xc fi 
addressing a rather eelent workman. ‘ Nothing 
much ; ‘spect you'd be ing a noise if I hi 

them rapbad zenlie the pnd eae yy ct 
on get her photo. when you were away?’ aai 
ata Bresiamn to another. PWell—ah 1 the fact 
is returned his companion, ‘she gave me her 

ve," 


negats 

‘How did you learn that graceful attitude?’ 
said a gentleman to an intoxicated fellow leaning 
in a maudlin fashion against a post. ‘I have 
been pecuene at @ glass,’ was the reply.— 
Remarkable quickness at repartee was displayed 
by an actor at the Belleville theatre, when some 
one threw the head of & goose on the stage. 
Advancing to the front, the player said: 
‘Gentlemen, if any one amongst you has lost 
his head, do not be uneasy, for I will restore it 
at the conclusion of the performance.’ 

Not many would fecl in much humour for 
joking, we should think, after the excitement 
of catching a thief in one’s house, yet here is 
ler was 
caught by a gentleman in the back wing- 
room, and a policeman sent for at once. ‘You 
ought to be grateful to me,’ said the thief, 
‘instead of treating me like this ‘ere. I only 
came in to tell you the front-door was open, 
and I was afcared you'd get robbed.’—‘ Excellent 
reasoning, no doubt, my friend,’ said the house- 
holder ; ‘but on wrong premises, I fancy !’ 

A lady who asked a sailor why a ship was 
called ‘she,’ received the ungallant reply, that 
it was because her rigging cost so much,— 
Equally smart was the reply of the sca-captain 
who was invited to meet the Committee of a 
Society for the Evangelisation of Africa. When 
asked ; ‘Do the subjects of the king of Dahomey 
keep Sunday?’ he replied ; ‘Yes, and everything 
else they can lay their hands on.’ 

Perhaps as much presence of mind as shown 
in any of the above instanees was displayed 
on the following occasion, A young gentleman 
getting into a railway carriage, happened to presa 
the foot of a young lady who was sitting next 
to the dour. the damsel, contracting her rity 
brow into a frown, ejaculated: ‘You clums' 
wretch!’ Many men would have looked fooli 
and apoloyised; but he exclaimed: ‘My dear 
young lady, you should have feet large enough 
to be seen, and then they wouldn’t be trodden 
upon.’ Her frowns instantly changed into smiles, 
and the injury was forgotten. 


FAIRYLAND AND FAIRIES. 


Waerkp is Fairyland? There are no finger- 
ta amywhere pointing (6 it It is not in 
urray's Guides, But—how, we hardly know-— 
we are sometimes lucky enough to taken 
thither by the poets and the children ; for, oddl 

enough, the poets and the children are like eac 

other, and o walk the same way. True, the 
Scientific Societies would reduce Fairyland to an 
exhalation of fancy, and blow the fairies off in 
vapour. But we object to seeing our moat omens 
conceptions resolved into their original elements 
and deatroyed beyond help ; though we ahould 
like to know, in the proper place and season, 
how those seme conceptions originate, and even 


a nena ae 
a 


nigh 
of Avalon, where, stepping in darkness: 
to wreck, they entered the lighted 
castle, peopled by beautiful maidens and men 
transformed by enchantment. In Spenser's time, 
this realm could not have been so far off, for 
he saw in it the shadow of England. A little 
later, Drayton imagined it high in air, poised by 
vic mud Nay between the earth and the moon, 
with an airial route, vid the moon, down to this 
world. His minute touch built up the palace 
with walls of deftly mortised spiders’ lega; and 
all its architectural arrangements, chiefly of insect 
matcrial, were the strangest ever imagined : 
The wind of the of cata; 
And for the roof, instead of stats, 
Te covered with the skins of bats 
With moonshine that are gilded, 


No doubt it was from «uch a palace, but with 
more of beauty and leas of the grotesque in its 
furniture, that Tom Hood’a fairy, after two cen- 
turies and more, began to come down the moon- 
beam-path, bringing the dreams of little children. 
She uses the old ‘road that Drayton found ; but her 
lightness and brightness are beyond his fancy : 
A little Fai ight; 
Her e canes Wes; pry is brown, 
With silver Fee upon her wings ; 
And from the moon sho flutters down. 
Drayton’s courtiers and Indies of ‘the Fairy 
court’ were little creatures that could huddle 
together and hide in an empty nut-shell; and 


littleness and lightness are by this time perma- | greater wonders in store for the 


emer ane = ae - eden ip the | 
early history of Fai , its people were o er 
etl In the ‘old Gallic oul reton Holey 
they were merely men and women possessed of H 
magical powers ; and in Brittany—a country inti- | 
mately connected with the rise of Fairylund—the | 
fairies, that are supposed to haunt the fandes and ! 
glide round the Druidic stones by night, are not 
tricksy elves, but tall maidens of more than 
mortal stature, willing to enchant and marry 
mortal men. 

Before the Elizabethan age, while the fuirics 
were holding their own, and growing rather than 
dwindling in Western France, the merry sprites 
and elves were in England driving the full- 

wn enchanters from the field. But with 
re came a patent of immortality to the! 
little harmless crew. He left the bounds of Fairy- | 
nae indefinitely fixed ; bas be fixed for ever as| 

e property of the t most picturesque 
parts of the popular belief. For evermore the! 

shrewd and knuvish’ Puck was to be ‘the merry 
wanderer of the night,’ with an historic reputation 
for destroying the peace of village maids and 
housewives; tangling the skein of love amony 
mortals; enjoying their discomfiture at his wiles, 


and even setting them astray when he means well. | fancies, and humsy childhood with its needs. 
Evermore, i |'As for the Fairyland of the Christmas theatres, 


Oberon and Titania will in | 
poetry their character for miffa and tiffs, love and , 


>| pt er Pry Pe rr rt G 


| Faéry only signified som 
‘ might,’ this wonder-working was not ao great a 





revels, dewing the rings that ara to 
on at eke and killing cankers in 
buds ; an 


henceforth they will always be amall 


enough to creep into acorn-cu By 4A Afid- 
summer Night's Fairyland I became an inde- 
structible reality in the region of fancy ; through 
poetry the cultured must know it for ever, even 
when the unlettered, who once believed ‘in it 
moat, may forget it complete] 


The poets and the children have Rett up |i 
beings for the fj 


this race of beautiful imayinary 

Both have strong imagina- 
tion ; both in a different manner have an attrac- 
tion towards wonders and bright fancies ; to both 
the commonplace ‘is but dull ground. The early 
poets and writers of romance embalmed the 
popes beliefa for the anke of the fucility they 
afforded for exercising invention in describing 
the marvellous, and fe the easy working out 
of stories of wonder. The children have the 
same delight in the marvellous, and the same 
preference for a tale wherein the most startling 
wonders are possible. To the first writers who 
chronicled fairy achievements, in the time when 
ing of ‘glamour 


atrnin upon the fancy of reasoning minds, aa it 
is now in these more scientific nges. In the samo 
way the marvels of children’s tales are interest- 
ing to the inexperienced listeners, because they 
do not seem so wildly amiprssible as to forbid 
interest. It has been well said that a little 
child in a garden would not be much asto- 
nished if a stone urn changed into a dragon 
among the grass; though in cabal agg 08 


travel has more beautiful sights to astonish him, 
than are to be found in any magic changes, or 
in the fancied picture of a fairy tale. Very 
strangely, too, we send the word hack to its 
medieval meaning when we name many of the 
nursery stories, fairy tales; for stories like Red 
Riding Hood do not deal with fairiea, but with 
ciaeyele Until the nature of children—that is, 
until human nature—chaonges, stories of wonder 
will be craved by the young; and until our 
idena of poetic thought become completely 
altered, there will be space kept in the realms 
of ry for the bright airy creatures that live 
in moonlight, familiar with flowers and ingecta, 
From the maturer popular belief, they are fast 
fading away. Weakly and puny infanta are no 
longer sup to be oly changelings, except 
in districts so remote that the newspapers cannot 
reach them, nor the mew broom of the School 
Boards sweep them clean. Even the fairies of 
the Border, shout whom Sir Walter Scott told 
us, and t'1, fajries of the Sister Ivland—familiarly 
et deferentidlly called ‘the good people’—are 
fost vanishing for ever. It is Fairyland itself 
thet cannot , since the Mideunmer 


Nights Dregs is immortal with ite quaint 


it is but am imperfect imitation of the original. 





child yet, and |, 
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In the Jath-and-canvas Fairyland, with stage 
Pallet-ginl there i peetuocl ia, she teenutne 

8, 19 in e Or- 
mation scala a, certain ‘amount of beautiful 


scen chahging under many-coloured lights. 
But “o moonlit parc ee id like a con 
upon green ‘8 is very different 
from the spectacle in 2 ond heat behind 


the footlights; the studied dance of the corps 
_ de ballet is not the circling roundel among grass 
and mushrooms; the artificial fairies are not 
like the happy sprites of Nature that do kind 
| turns to drooping flowers, and have a speaking 
usintance with every insect. 
mr unlike in the opposite extreme, but perfectly 
original and charming, was the well-known Fuairy- 
land in the cloud region above the ‘Wicked World,’ 
devised in contrast to the land of bullets, and as 
8 shadow of a more real world off the boards 
and beneath the clouds ‘A pleasant dreamy 
land, with no bright colour in it—o land where it 
is always bright moonlight--a land where there 
is nothing whatever to do but to sit and chat with 
gvotl, pleasant-looking people, who like a joke 
and can make one, and can take one too—a lanc 
where there is no such thing as hunger, sleep, 
fatigue, illness, or old age—a land where no collars 
or boots are worn—a land where there is no 
lgve-making, but plenty of innocent love ready- 
made.’ This most pleasant of all invented Fairy- 
lands is peopled by women supremely lovely— 
a return to the oldest Fairylands of romance, 
but with some difference of manners and customs. 
*They wear long robes high in the throat, fallin 
lonely and gracefully to the very feet, and al 
fuiry has a necklace of the very purest diamonds, 
They have wings—large soft downy wings—six 
foet igh like the wings of angels ;’ and by some 
iritual contrivance, it is stated, these wings 
o not crackle or crumple under the fairies when 
they ait down. 

e should like to hear more tales of such 
Fairylands with fairies of homely name—Fairy 
Mary the Queen, and Mattie, and Kate; but 
ao far, this is an excellent example of the breadth 
of invention possible in dealing with fairy nature, 
and the flights of fancy that yet may come when 
the name is merely used to suggest the fair and 
the marvellous in an uncarthly creation. How 
it is that fairies in oven the wildest funcies must 
be fair unleas they be evil, in hinted as far back 
as the old romance of Lancelot du Lac, where 
wo find the origin of their universal beauty. At 
that time, saya the romance, all were called fays 
who dealt in charms and enchantmenta, ond 
many such there were in Great Britain; and 
knowing the power and virtue that lies in wood, 
atones, and herbs, thoy were able to be young, 
beautiful, and richly dressed, just as they devised: 
It seems rather a pity to interfere with this 
beautiful rave, and take their splendeur to pieces, 
by disputing whether they were peris of Borie 
or Hebrew spirits, or Roman Fates, or Gallic fees, 
in their first origin; whether they were the 
nymphs and fauns with which untaught racea 
were wont to people the woola and fountaina, 
and by whose doings they interpreted Nature's 
mysteries; or whether, as one theory goes, 
they were puny cave-men, who descended upon 
thar civilieed neighbours from seemingly mye- 
. serious regions, from a still more mysterious 
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of peychologists as to why man’s mind invented 
them, after all leaves room for more poetic and 
more childlike musings about the bright tradi- 
tion; and wherever they came from, but one 
thing is certain-——that they belong in a peculiar 
manner to the poets and the small folk. These 
have appropriated Fairyland, for good reasons 
of their own, as we have seen; and in their 
ion the old tradition has yet to bette 
in the future, perhaps through inexhaustib! 
phases of the fantastic and the beautiful. 
And even when the poets, professionally s0- 
pate have given up the fairies, and have 
to wave magic wands over the land 
where fairies dwell, we feel sure the children 
—‘your only true poets,’ as Macaulay sayse— 
will remain faithfol to the old beliefs; and little 
eyes will sparkle, and little faces brighten as 
of old, when the beneficent fairy-form is once 
more conjured up before them, to relieve some 
persecuted hero in his sore distress, or to spread 
protecting wings round some beautiful heroine 
whom bad sisters hate, and ugly witch-women 
seek to destroy. More than thia, it would be 
wrong to deprive children of their fairy intima 
even had we the power to do so, It woul 
indeed be an act of positive cruelty, It would 
be depriving many a sensitive, pages child 
of its chief source of comfort and pleasurable 
reflection amid the little cares, and tiny, but 
not less real vexations, of ita child-life. The 
belief in the good spirits called Fairies is with 
children a kind of religion—often more sincere 
and pure-hearted than much of our grown-up 
religion is; and the consciousness thut these 
bright-eyed, syiph-like creatures, with their snow- 
white drapery and their angel-wings, are ever 
hovering around in love and tender pit , brings 
hope and sweet comfort to the darker and 
sailies hours of many a little life, and opens 
out the child-heart in its time of trouble as the 
sunshine of morning opens out the daisies. 


Fee ap ee the ef est sate 
SHADOWS 


A svunsr of golden sunshine, 
A whispering of the leaves, 
A musio-ripple on the brook, 
A joy, a wonder in each nook; 
A sweeping shadow o'er the land, 
A flashing of the tree-tops, 
A crimsoning of the lake, 
A peacefal mildness in the air, 
A thought of hidden myateries there, 
A glorious fading of the sun— 
A summer's day is done. 


A joy in childhood’s playthings, 
A casting them aside ; 
A fish of golden youth-hood’s hour, 
When joy breaka through the passing shower; 
A castle-building in the air ; 
A cherished hope defeated ; 
A mile, a joy, a doubt, 
A gleam, reflected from the past ; 
A sigh upon its bosom cast ; 
A mystery of a world unknown ; 

And then—a soal has flown. 

A. Auwetsona, 
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ie eee Z high seas. ‘This is in no case better illustrated 
THE RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. | than in that of the Atlantic steamship the Great 
| Forty-FIVE years ago a ateamer named the Great Western, the clumsy appearance of which may be 
| Testern lay fitting out in the harbour of Bristol. | seen in the engravings of the period, bearing but 
She was of no great size according to our ideas, | little resemblance to the graceful outline of a 
| being only two hundred and twelve feet long ;| modern liner, The steps by which this great 
; but the eyes of the mercantile world were directed | change has come about we shall now attempt to 
to her, as she was the first steamer built for | follow. 
service on the Atlantic, and the interest was! The (reat Weatern of 1838 waa a wooden 
all the greater that the question was not, How ; puddle-steamer of twelve hundred tons, 
lonz will she take to make the voyage to New| with four masts and a very pronounced funnel, 
York? but, Will she manage to steam across the | the standard type, however, of the period. Un- 
Atlantic at all? There are still among us those} like most first attempts, sho proved a success 
who can tell of the eager expectation with which | both as to her sea-going qualities and financially, 
| the reault of the attempt was awaited ; and the | Forty guincas were readily paid os parsage-money 
| yejoicing that took place when the news at last|in her ealoon; and tive pounds per ton freight 
reached our shores, that on the 23d April, 1838, | for goods was not at all out of the way; while 
the Great Western had arrived in safety at New| the passage from Bristol to New York uveraged 
York, and that the great problem of ocean steam- | sixteen duya one hour, and the homeward run 
navigation was solved. thirteen days seven and a half hours. 
It is nearly half a century since then; but} No sooner did it become evident that the 
the interest taken by the British public in the 
1 doings of the Atlantic steamers has never flagged. 
Every fresh addition: to the fleet of one of the 
leading Companies is honoured by a paragraph 
in the newspapers; the illustrated periodicals 
give woodcuts, showing the ship in question 
careering along in a rolling sea under full steam 


navigation of the Atlantic by steam was & success, 
than the question of carrying the mails came 
forward, Tenders were asked; and that of Mr 
Cunard of Liverpool being accepted, four new 
steamers specially designed for the traffic were 
ordered. These four steamers were built on the 
Clyde; and in the summer of 1840, the first of 
and with all ail set; she is opened for inapection, | them, the Zritannia, began to run. Before long, a 
and thousands flock to admire her ealoons and | monthly ateam-packet was despatched from Liver- 
deck arrangements, or to gaze open-mouthed at/ pool to Halifax, Nova Scotia. In these days the 
her immense engines. She starts on her maiden | estimate of the requirements of the mail and 
voyage, and the shipping intelligence column is {| passenger service between the two continents was 
scanned day by day; and when eventually the | decidedly moderate, an four steamships of only 
news comes that she has, by some odd minutes, | eleven hundred and forty tons each were thought 
made the fastest run on record, it is echoed to | sufficient. But before ten years had elapsed, the 
the farthest extremities of the land. new Company, now celebrated as the ‘Cunard 
It is this interest on the part of the public | Line,’ had tripled the number of their vessels, in- 
in the steamers of the great rival Companies that | creased the total tonnage fourfold, and established 
contest the honours of the ocean, which induces | regular services to New York and Boston. 
us at this time to give a slight sketch of the| The year 1845 is memorable in the annals of 
history of the Atlantic steamship traffic, Naval | Atlantic sfeom-navigation, as cringe it the first 
architecture is to a large extent an experiments! Thie was 
acience; the law of the survival of the fittest, | Great Britain, a truly wonderful vessel for. 
whatever be its power on shore, is absolute on the| day. Her breadth was fifty-one feet—~ouly 


ate 
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foot less than that of the City of Rome; ond her! disappeared at sea in the winter of 1856; the 
Iength two hundred and eighty-nine feet. While! others did not pay expenses; and Congress 
her speed was equal to that of Den pete eel finally withdrawing the subsidy which it had 
rival, her ing expenses were relatively lesa ;| granted, the Collins liners in 1858 ceased to 
and the public came in for the benefit in the | run. 
shape of reduced fares. The Great Britain con-| The year 1850 saw another and more successful 
tinued in active service, although not on the | competitor to the Cunard Company in the City 
Atlantic, long after her wooden contemporaries | of Glasgow, a vessel of sixteen hundred tons, the 
had been consigned to the breaking-up yard, and Fee steamship of the now famed ‘Inman Line.’ 
quite recently was an object of interest as she lay | This vessel, as were all her successors, was a screw- 
in the basins at Birkenhead. steamer; and to the superior economy of this 
For nearly ten years after the Great Western | system is no doubt largely due the fact that the 
had led the way across the Atlantic, British-built ; Inman Line, supported only by private enterprize, 
steamships had a monopoly of the traffic; but, popes during the same years that the Collins 
in 1847 the Americans bethonght themmelves of : Line, backed by a government subsidy and the 
kere honour; and accordingly, after their! yuod-will of a nation, went to the wall. At the 
national style, in June of that year o native- {close of the year 1860, the fleet of the Inman 
built steamship named the Washington was started | Company numbered nine vessels, with a collective 
to run alongside the Britannia, Any amount of| tonnage of seventeen thousand seven hundred ; 
‘tall talk’ heralded the cvent; but in the result ‘and the voyage between Queenstown and New 
the Britannia arrived to clear days before her | York was performed by these in the average time 
rival, The lesson was not thrown away on_| of thirteen days nine hours forty-five minutes out, 
Brother Jonathan: full particulars of the best} and eleven duys twenty hours twenty-five minutes 
steamships of the Cunard Company were obtained ;| home. The advantages of Queenstown as a port 
vessels, with still more powerful engines, | of call were early recognised by this Company, 





were designed and placed on the stocks; and in| 
May 1850, the Arctic, the first steamship of the ; 
once famous ‘Collins Line,’ arrived at Liverpool. i 
This vessel wos two hundred and seventy-seven | 
fect long, and two thousand eight handred and 
sixty tona; the Asia, the favourite Cunard liner | 
of the day, being two hundred and sixty-six feet 
long, and two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
six tons. Starting with the valuable experience of 
ten years of Atlantic steaming, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the ‘Collins’ steamers were a success 
as far as sca-going was concerned, The results of 
the running See rl Liverpool and New York 
for the twelve months ending June 1852, gave an; 





whose steamers have called there regularly since 
1859, 

Galway, on the western coast of Ireland, 
stands at the head of the large and well- 
sheltered bay of the same name. Railway com- 
munication was opened to it from Dublin in 1851; 
und in the following years the possibility of 
making it the point of departure of the American 
wail was under discussion. A Company of Irish 
gentlemen was eventually formed ; an offer to 
establish a line of steamers and carry the mails for 
a very moderate subsidy, was made to government ; 
and in April 1859 the ‘Royal Atlantic Steam-navi- 
gation Company’ signed a contract to carry the 


average for the Cunard of twelve days six hows inails from Galway to New York in eleven days 
forty-one minutes out, and ten days seventeen; two hours, and home in ten days. Four large 
hours thirty minutes home; while the Collins | steamers were forthwith ordered, and the service 
averaged eleven days fifteen hours two minutes | was opened in June 1860; but everything went 


out, and cleven days home—thus showing an 
advantage of four and a half houra on the avernge 
out and home in favour of the American ships. 
Great were the rejoicings on the other side of the | 
Atlantic; but the fact that the Arctic and her | 
sister-vessela had cost far too much money ever | 
to prove commercially succesefttl, was completely 
lost sight of. The Cunard Company did not give 
up the contest, however; but, like Britona, set to 
dacs ai In 1852 the Arabia, o steamer two | 
hun and eighty-five fect long, two thousand | 
four hundred tons register, and more powerful | 
than the best of the Collins Line, began to run ;! 
and three years later, the Persia, an iron steamer, 1 
three hundred and fifty fect long, and three thou- | 
sand seven hundred and sixty-six tons—the | 
largest: veesel then atloat—was added to the | 
fest. The Persia goon made her capabilities | 
known; she averaged eleven days two and | 
® uarter hours for the passage out, and nine 
ys 








fourteen hours home. The average 
of the Cunard fleet was reduced to five hours 


wrong, one disaster after another occurring to the 
fleet. The purchase of the Adriatic, the crack 
atcamer of the then recently defunct Collins Line, 
did not retrieve the position ; and after only eleven 
months’ running, the Company was wound up, 
and the prospect of Galway becoming the Liver- 
pool of Ireland was crushed for a generation. 

During the years 1860-61, the Great Kustern, 
the largest ship in the world, was tried as an 
Atlantic packet; but the experiment was too 
gigantic for the time ; passengers were not forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to occupy her hun- 
dreds of staterooms, nor cargo sufficient to fill 
ler capacious holds ; her working expenses, too, 
were heavy; and finally this unfortunate vessel 
wos withdrawn. 

In 1862, the Scotia, a paddle-steamer, three hun- 
dred and ila eer oppor and a Sima 
vreater tom an her lecessor the Persia, 
vas added to the Cunard leet, This well-known 
ship, the last paddle-steamer built for service on 
the North Atlantic, and haps the of 
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under that of the Collins; and the Iaurels of the | her type ever built, was for long the favourite 
Atlontic passed to the British, with whom they | on the route. She averaged after tan years’ service 
have since remained. nine days twenty hours Queenstown to New York, 
For several years longer the American Company | and nine daye five hours home; and at the present 
moment, under the same name, but with altered 


kept up a gallant struggle; but misfortune at- | 
tended it' en Pacific, one of their steamere, | appearance, being now fitted with a twin screw, 
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’ she does good service in the employ of beat ight bulkheads. The Inman Company built the 

Telegraph Constraction and Maintenance Com- Oy of Rome, five hundred and ee mat long, 

I pany. Bee oe and eight thousand fonr hundred tons, a 

e ‘National Steam-navigation Company’ | vessel than the Sereia, but with no greater power ; 

’ -was established in 1863, and for some time took | while the owners of the Arizona prepared ‘to 
the lead in introducing long shipe. Starting | eclipee everything with the Alaske, a vessel two 


‘ with the Holland, of three hundred and ninety- | feet leas beam, and fifteen feet shorter than the.‘ 
five feet, in two years’ time they added the | Servia, but with pructically the same power. ! 


| England, four hundred and thirty-eight feet long, | These three vessels made their first voyage 


i @ vessel which for seven years was unsurpassed | towarla the close of Inst summer; and in order | 


: jn size by any other steamer on the Atlantic ‘to watch their effect in reducing the time of the 
; Service. Atlantic passage, we note that during 1880 the 
|. The fourth in seniority of the Liverpool and; White Star steamers averaged nine days and 
!. New York steamship Companies, the (uion Eine, | twenty-four minutes out, and vight days seven- 
; was established in 1866, their firt ship being | teen hours twenty-six minutes home ; the Inman, 
! the Manhattan. The vessels of this Company | the only other Company of which the results 
have recently become noticeable for their size | have hitherto been made known, averaging nine 
; and speed. ‘days nine hours thirty-two minutes out, and 
| The year 1870 brought into the fickl a for- i nine days three hours home. 
| midable rival to the older lines in the ‘Oceanic! During the present summer, the rival steamera 
| Steam-navigation Company, popularly known as} are all being well and fairly tested, ond the 
| the ‘White Star Line.’ ie -veseels of this{iutcrest, in their speed especially, never seems 
i Company were specially designed with a view | to flag. In the beginning of June, the Alaska 
‘to minimise the time of passage between the; inade the ran to Queenstown in six days 
: two continents, and were highly successful ; the ' twenty-one ours thirty minuter, and  subse- 
result of the running of the White Star liners / quently from Queenstown to New York in six 
between Queenstown and New York fur the | days twenty hours, thus more than realising the 


year 1873 giving an averaze of nine days nine- | long-waited-for seven dys? passage. The Sereva, 
teen hours forty-eight minutes ont, and ight | as tried on the measured mile, ran a trifle under 
‘days twenty-two hours thirty-nine minutes | eighteen knots; and the City of Rome, with her 
home, The Cunard fleet during the same year | claborate six-cylinder engines, may possibly rival 
averaged ten days sixteen hours fifty-four minutes | this speed. The distance irom New York to 
out, and nine days seven hours fifty-nine minntes ' Queenstown niny be taken at two thousand seven 


days fourteen hours twenty-two minutes ont, | passage, therefore, in seven days rec uires an aver- 


It waa clearly necessary for the senior Companies | hour—a high speed certainly, oa the fust Kingston 
ta keep pace with the times, A season of uctive ; and Holyhca mail-steamers average no more 
buikling resulted, and by the close of 1475 the | than sixteen. 
Inman Company had added to their fleet four: We have as yet spoken only of those Atlantic 
‘ pee steamships, of a total tonnage of ninetcen | steamship Companies whose vessels run from 
thousand two hondred, the Inst and largest. Leing | Liverpool to New York, as it is to these alone 
the City of Berlin, four hundred and eizhty-cight | that the competition in speed, so fur os British. 
. feet long, the Jargest ship then afloat excepting | owned steamers are concerned, hus been male, 
the Great Bastern, During the same period the; Our rketch, however, would not be complete 
* Cunaril Company built the well-known favourites | without a short reference & other Companies, 
. Bothaia and Scythia; but the Oceanic Company | whore steamers, although not specially renowned 
roluced the Bridanate and Germanic, and so) for quick passages, Inve done excellent public 
the White Star still led the way. | service. 

The well-remembered years of commercial’ Amongst these we may mention the well- 
depression followed, during which the Atlantic ; known ‘Allan Line’ which from the year 1846 
trade suffered as much as any other; Unt in the { has kept up a regular service of steamers to 
middle of the dull time, the Cunard Conspany, | Quebec or Montreal in summer, and Portland, 
| believing that a business that had prospered im Maine, in winter, The Allan Line runs steamers 
their hands for nearly forty years had till aj beth from Liverpool and Glasgow, and now pos- 
future, prepared for a revival by building the | sesses a fleet equal, #0 fur ax eas and the 
Gallia, one of the finest of their present flect, | comfort of pees are concerned, to any 
and fully a match in speed for any other vessel | other on the Atlantic. 
then on the Atlantic. | The equally well-known ‘Anchor Line’ cam- 

The Guion Line now came to the front for} menced in a small way in 1866 running between 
the first time, and the famous Arizona attracted | Glaxyow and Quebec ; and nine years later began 
‘ crowds at Liverpool, as she returned from the | the present service to New York. A steamer of 

‘fastest passage on record.’ Business brightened, | very modest dimensions, despatched once a fort- 
and @ season of building again commenced. The | night, wus then sufficient for a trade that has 
‘ Cunard Company kept np their reputation with | developed to euch an extent that recent summers 

the Servia, five hundred and fiftcen feet lony,' have seen two Anchor liners of four thousand 
-and ten thoneand five hundred horee-power, } tons each, besides a aupplementary steamer, leave 

beyond dispute the most perfect Atlantic steam. the Clyde foy New York in a single week, Jaden 
ship yet produced, being built of steel, and|in many cases with emigrants Econonry is 
‘ ‘baving her safety well provided for in her the onler of the day in the North, the rates both, 
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complete double bottom and numerous water- ; for gouds an/| passengers being usually lea-—often: 
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home; and the Inman in 1870 averaged ten | hundred and ninety nuutical miles; to muke the | 


and nine days sixteen hours eight minutes home. | uge «peed of sixteen and two-third knots per : 
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considerably less—than those from Liverpool; and 
during the last few years, thousands of emigrants 
from Northern and Central Europe have travelled 
wd the Leith and Glasgow route to find a home 
in the Great West. 

Within more recent times, the ‘State Line’ 
started with a well-equipped fleet to compete with 
the ‘Anchor,’ and has had a fair share of public 
favour. The ‘Monarch Line,’ running between 
London and New York, is as an undertaking 
in its infancy. The steamers of this Company 
were designed ly with.a view to the carriage 
of live-stuck ; and it may be remembered that 
the much-talked-of Jumbo left our shores as a 
pase in one of them, At Bristol, within the 
last few veara, we have seen in the revival of 
the once famous ‘Great Western Steamship Com- 
pany’ an attempt, we ure happy to believe so far 
successful, to bring again a portion of the tide 
of commerce that once flowed from the West 
through the old city on the banks of the Avon, 
The go-ahead Cardiff has tried a line of steamers 
on its own account; we are unable to say with 
what degree of success; and the wonderfully 
developed port of Barrow owns another, running 
in conjunction with the Anchor Line. 

The South Coast of England is well supplied 
by the Companies whose headquarters are at 
Havre, Rotterdam, Bremen, ond Hambury, the 
steamera ax a rule being British-built. Grimsby 
also comes in for o share; and on the whole 
we may say thot if any resident in the British 
Isles has « desire to cross the Atlantic, he 
has no cause to complain of want of means of 
transit, 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—A MESSENGER FROM THE BANK. 


Gariinc meanwhile was in the street, walking 
to the Bank. To be free as he was and yet 
bound as he was, seemed an anomaly. He was 
going to surrender all his evil gains, and he 
was no worse nor better off than if he had lived 
a life of honesty, except in the estimation of 
men for whom he had no regard. The physical 
conditions were perhapa answerable for a part 
of his indifference. He was too worn out to 
fecl keenly. 

The usual greetings met him as he walked, 
and he responded to them in his usual way, 
by bending his bent head a little Jower. 
Eminent capitalists remarked that morning that 
Garling was looking worn, and afterwards 
speaking in the light of later events, called 
a other eminent capitulists to corroborate 

elr assertions that they Aad made that obser- 
vation, With no change in his common business 
manner, Garling secural the necessary forms, 
and returning, ted them up at his own table, 
sitting in the visitor's chair and fncing the 
wonderstricken Mr 
then the promoted 
resigned or--diamissed? Surely that last was 
impossible, Garling the long-headed, Garting 
the keen, the imperious, a miateh for any ten 
oashiers and managers in the City fur acumen 


Every now and 
officer glanced at the 
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and knowledge of the world, the pearl of busi- 
ness men, dismissed? Impossible. And Garling’s 
manner set that thought at rest. He was just 
the same as ever, except that he had been used 
to be always so busy, and was now, by way of 
added wander idle. 

When he had filled up the necessary forms and 
had everything ready for the merchant's inspection 
and use, he took up the daily paper which lay 
upon the table and ‘feigned to read it. So far 
as he was concerned, it was an idle feiyning, 
fur lie searcely had the heart to read o wo 
but he sat there with stupendous patience and 
self-control and made no sign. Mr Barnes was 
evidently agitated by extreme curiosity; and 
Garling, though he had no particular purpose 
in foiling him, yet found the bafiling of that 
curiosity a help to him. It whiled away the 
time, and suited the purposeless weary venom 
of his mood to sit there impassive and worry 
Barnes, and occasionally to meet Barnes's secret 
glance of wonder with one of keen discovery, 
and to make him uncomfortable in that way. 
But the tire of Remorse which in some hearts 
is only to he lighted by failure, was already in 
this pause beginning to burn in him, and to 
bring him a foretaste of its agonies. He had 
failed! In the very hour of his triumph he 
had failed. There was nine years’ work wasted 
—thrown away. On the very results of his 
fraud, the great House would prosper, for he 
hal worked for its prosperity that he might 
make his fraud the te ser. Let im care aa 
little as he might, let him be as indifferent as 
he would, it was ignominious, He had failed, 

Failure is always bitter, but it is ten times 
bitter to the detected rogue. And now his own 
ingratitude began to gnaw at him; a crime 
spurned by his steel-armed conscience this nine 
years past, crept in through a crevice in the 
shattered armour and began to gnaw at him, 
And shame wreathed a first cold coil about his 
heart aud sickened him. Then one thought 
suddenly took him by the very soul. is 
vengeance came upon him through his desertion 
of his wife and child, and one crime was made 
a whip to scourge another. Fi’as the world a 
chaos of chances, after all, if such a thing as 
this could be? It waa clear that Lumby had 
overheand the colloquy between that insolent 
Yankee and himeclf; clear that this had excited 
suspicion in his mind; clear that he had that 
night disturbed the ledger which held the 
account of Garling’s first year of stewardship, 
and #o lad detected him. This heaped bitter- 
ness on bitterness, and set the sting of hia 
long-dvalened conscience to bite deeper, Bah! 
Why haabard sues rae nae oes 
superstition, long since destroyed by philosophy, 
sail contained & common-sense? Yet he oi id 
not shake off the fear, and it dug at the founda- 
tions of all his strength; for if it were truly 
founded, he had thrown away more than a rare 
plot and Jost more than a great fortune, 

Twelve o'clock at last. 

‘Mr Barnes) said Garling, with an unconscioas 
use of his old habit of command, ‘be so good 
az to tell Mr Lamby that it is mid-day, and 
that I am ready for him.’ 

Mr Barnes, with an unconscious use of his 
old habit of obedience, arose and tapped at the 
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sliding panel. No answer. He tried to thrust | 
it on-one eide; but the bolt was fastened. He | 
’ rapped again, more loudly. No answer. He 
went round to the side-door and rapped at 
{ that, and till receiving no response, essayed to 
| open it, but discovered that it also was fastened. 
'  *He must have gone out, said Barnea, return- 
- ing; ‘but I did not hear him. 

‘Nor did I,’ returned Garling. So that he 

rformed his share of the contract, what did 

it matter to him whether the merchant kept 
his or left it unkept? If he chose to be ruined, 
let him be ruined. He would want money at 
: the Bank soon enough, unless Garling were | 
| mistaken, and that could not come about very 
easily. The new cashier and tue old sat on 
together until the Juncheon-hour, when Mr 
Barnes went out. 
and sat down before a new pile of letters. 
of these he handed to Garling. 

‘This concerus you, Mr Garling) he said. It 
wax Garling’s roundabout note to Lumby, returned 
| by the Liverpool firm, ag having been inclosed | 
' to them in error, §Clumey fool!’ said Carling | 
to himself, not taking time to think that it; 
i mattered no longer. ‘Why not have sent it | 
straight on without inelosing it?’ Then he | 
siniled bitterly at his own want of apprehension, | 
and absently tore the useless fraud across and | 

threw it into the waste-paper basket. This futile | 
’ yeminder of all his futile plana stung him a little. 
‘ There were etings enough within him, but he 
would not writhe. Mr Barnes was Jooking to 
see whether this odd note had any effect on 
' Garling, but the defrauler held himself and gave 
‘ no sign, When men came to know that he was 
' defeated, they should have vo chanee to say that 
' they had seen him shaken by defeat. 
‘Another hour went hy, and Mr Barnes, at 
{ Garling’s bidding, again rapped at the sliding 
i panel, and again tried loth 1t and the door with 
“no result. A new alarm was presenting itself to 
' Garling, It was patent that if matters went too 
far, and the firm was shaken, the promise of 
immunity he held might after all avail him little, 
' We cat thinking uneasily of this for another half. 
| hour, and had almost resolved to rise and batter at 
| the door until he received an answer—for he was 
' certain that the merchant had fallen asleep within 
, ~when a clerk came hurriedly wp announcing the 
arrival of a mesenger from the Bank, who wished 
' to see either Mr Lumby himeclf or Mr Garling 
‘ on business of importance, Nobody could guess 
’ how enormously important that business was, half 
so well ag Carling. The ruin he had planned 
«might be coming on alresdy—-might well have | 
begun even now, and if it fell whilst he was in 
' England, nothing could save him. The ikea 

would have passed from his employer's hands, | 
- and the promise he had given would pot be) 

worth a straw. 

‘Anybody in Number Thirteen? asked Gar- 
ling. 

No, sir,” said the clerk who had brought the 
‘ mesuage, 
‘Then chow the messenger in there.’ 
Garling went to meet the Bank mesenger. 
+ The tale he had to tell was brief. The account 
of the firm was enormoudly overdrawn, and 


At two o'clock he retumed, 
One 





; cheques to a large amount, bearing the firm's 
i gigucure had been paseed in—fortunately not ! 
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presented for payment, Certain promissory notes 


ale were falling due, ‘We in fifty thousand 
pounds this afternoon,’ said Gatling. Me Lumby 
is in town, and had made arrangements to meet 
me at noon to-day for that purpose. We shall 
follow you at once.’ 

‘We were surprised, cir, at the great drafts you 
have been making lately,’ 

‘No doubt, said Garling—no doubt Had 
there been any great stress, Mr Lumby would 
have transferred a portion of his private account. 
We shall follow directly.’ 

The messenger withdrew smilingly, There 
was no doubt about Lumby and Lumby, The 
senior partner's private account, swollen year by 
year for many years past, was enough to show 
their solidity. Still, if Garling could act so 
recklessly as this, there was at least room for 
other business men to gain a little eredit. for 
themselves, There was some comfort in thinking 
that Garling was not quite hmmeculate, For one 
moment, shen the messenger had goue, Garlin 
stood with a diabolie rebellion in his heart an 
eyes, Fate foreed him to reseue the firm for his 
own sake, but he had well-uigh courage and hate 
enough to risk his own rain and let crash the 
falling House, Not There were still chances 
iu the world even for him. The walked swiftly 
to the door of Linuby's room and rained down 
Hows upon ita pancls with hiv clenched hand. 
Mr Barnes came running into the corridor to oak 
what was the matter, axl Carling seeing that he 
earied a heavy ruler, cack it from tim and made 
a very storm of noise, A voice answered from 
within, and the head of the firm, looking, to Mr 
Barnes's wild aatonixhinent, like a drunken man, 
threw open the door, Carling entered the room 
closed the door in his suceessor’s face, and accosted 
his late employer, 

‘Be quick, or you will be too late. A mene 
senger from the Bank has been here to say that 
the firm’s account ia overdrawn, with heavy 
demands to meet.” Crossing the room, he shot 
bnek the bolt, and threw open the sliding pane). 
—'Mr Barnes? he said, cool and calm as ever, 
‘oblige me hy sending fora hansom. At once, 
if you please” The astounded Barnes once more 
shutout by the returning of the panel, rang the 
bell and transmitted Gurling’s order. The mer- 
chant facing Garling lnoked dazed and over. 
whelined with sleep. ‘TI have everything in 
renlinees, said the ex-cashier. ‘Come with me 
—there is not a minute to lose. 

Lumby looked stupidly at his watch, 4A 
quarter to four? he suid heavily. ‘What is the 
matter }? 

‘Come with mo,’ repeated Carling. ‘ Coupose 
yourtlf, Hf yon yo to the Bank with mch an 
air aa this, the town will declare you bankrupt. 
You Jook it? He spoke with quict seorn, not 
hurrie) by Gwe preasure of events or swayed out 
of his usual possession of himeclf, 

‘TL have ben asleep,’ said the merchant. ‘What 
is the mutter ?? 

‘Ruin is the matter !? cried Garling, stirred 
at last.—Barnea in the next room heard those 
awfnl unbejievable words, and dropped into hiy 
chair white ca a ghost.—'Come with me, 
wake up by the way.’ If they were oe Garling 
would not set his liberty at o pins tee, 
merchant, looking weakly round, took up his 
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his fore 

‘Have you the drafts made out?’ he asked. 

* Yes! said Garling, thrusting them upon him 
with both hands. ‘Come!’ There was a horrible 
impatience on him now, and a fear lest they 
should lose the hour. He had to stifie this hurry 
and d whilst he walked behind Lumby 
through the offices. The merchant’s aspect 
awakened surmises among the clerks, and it 
was told afterwards how his hands shook and 
how pale he was. <A hansom was standing 
already at the door, and they both entered. 
Garling gave his instructions to the driver; the 
man touched his horse with his whip, and they 
started. 

‘There is ample time, said the merchant to 
himself, consulting his watch again. ‘I could 
walk to the Bank in less than the tine we have.’ 
His face lost its flushed and excited look, and 
the old expression cume back into his eyes, He 
drew himself together and crossed his arms upon 
his breast, holding in his right hand the dotu- 
menta which meant recovered fortune and an 
unsoiled name. As his mind began to play 
agen, he futhomed the reason of Garling’s urgency. 
‘A curious situation,’ he said almost complacently, 
A ha oe seoundrel sy anxious to disgorge 

efore 


SNAKE-ANECDOTES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


On one occasion, when T arrived in England, 
as 8 porter was removing my things from the 
ship, a custom-house officer at the dock-gates, 
impelled by curiosity, insisted on opening one 
of my boxes, There was not the slightest reason 
for his doing so; all my boxes hud been duly 
exanjined ab the baggie warehouse, the paas- 
ticket signed, and this particwlar one Jabelled 
‘Live Animals ;’ but he had a right to do x0, 
and would do go, and did ae, and was bitten in 
the lund by a snake, 7 was on board my ship 
at the time, and was sent for in hot haste. Now, 
T have suffered so much from meddlesome and 
vexatious custom-house officials, that 1 waa not at 
all sorry to hear of the occurrence, and resolved 
that it should be a lesson to ihe man and a 
atandanl warning to his fellows. They all knew 
me in thix port; they knew that was 10 
smuggler; but they knew, also, that 1 brouvht 
tropical animals home with me, for the safety 
of which it was of the highest importance that 
they should reach their destination as soon as 
possible. And the consequence was that the truck 
eontaining them was frequently stopped in ita 
Brogews y somebudy on the look-out for it, and 
elaved on rome pretext or other unti] black-mail 
had been extorted. 
When F reached the duck-gate, I found the 
victim lying on the ground, half supported by a 
oliceman, and surrounded by an agitated crowd. 
le was pallid, and covered with a cold perspira- 
tion, ag a, faint, and almust pulecleas his 
lips white, and his features contracted into an 
expression of intense anxiety. 
+ “For heaven’s sake, give him romething quick, 
sir, said the policeman, ‘or he'll be ! 
{+ ‘I can’t help it,’ I replied; ‘he no right 
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He must stand the consequencea. I can do 
nothing for him !’ 

A cry of horror and indignation buret from 
the crowd ; but I was obstinate. In vain they 
begged, Frayed, entreated me to ‘give him some- 
thing.” If I didn’t, the man would die.—I didn’t 
care; serve him right, If I had not retreated 
to the ship, I believe they would have pitched 
me into the dock. The unhappy minion of the 
revenue was put into a cab more dead than alive, 
and taken to the .hospital, where the house- 
surgeon carefully examined his hand, and laughed 
at him. He had o terrible fright; but the snake 
was a harmless one, 

A sort of converse case to this proves how 
necessary it is to study these reptiles attentively 
before venturing on liberties with them. There 
are two brilliant-coloured snakes, common in 
Sonth America, which resemble each other 80 
closvly that it requires some experience to distin- 
guish them apart ; even when compared together, 
the ditlurence is not readily perceptible to an 
unpractised eye. Both are loosely known as 
coral snakes; but one (Hlaps lemniscatus) is 
venomous, while the other (Oxyrhopus doliatus) 
is quite innocent. had shown a specimen of 
the latter to a friend, who, without having ‘gone 
in’ for them scientifically, has not that horror 
of snakes which most people have, and he had 
taken it in his hands without fear, on my assuring | 
lim that its bite could do him no injury. Some 
time afterwards he obtained possession of an Hlaps, 
which, deceived by the resemblance, he actually . 
handled and exhibited jo his acquaintances for 
several weeks as harmless, autil Dmet him, and 
demonstrated his error by opening the rerpent’s 
mouth and showing him its fangs. Luckily for 
him, he had not kept the creature sufficient] 
warm to develop its full activity ; otherwise, it 
would inevitably have bitten him. | 

T frequently make use of my tame boas and 
pythons, aud less frequently emaller snakes, in 
the performance of a little amateur conjuring, of | 
which I am _ruther fond, and for which they are 
exactly fitted. Not only does the presence of a | 
living serpent create u sort of atmosphere of | 
traditional magic and sorcery in itself—not only | 
does the possibility of such a thing being hidden | 
somewhere deter an audience from wishing to ; 
examine any piece of apparatus with too close | 
scrutiny, but they lie concealed in such a small ; 
space, that they may be carried about much more | 
conveniently than the rabbits, guinea-pigs, and 
dovea commonly employed for the purpose. My | 
twa pythons, each about eight feet lung, and a ° 
boa a trifle amaller, come out of a borrowed hat 
which would seem absurdly insuflicient to hold ! 
one of them, to those unacquainted with their , 
nature and habits; and I can go down among | 
Lae oe ae ange anigial uitarraom | 

garter, whip, rat, and grass es than 
they would credit me with holding, if I were 
hollowed out inside for the purpose. I 
it in this way. About an hour before the 
formance, I put a hot plate, covered with a piece 
of flannel, into their cage. This they very soon | 
find out, and get on it, though their cage ia always | 
kept warm enough ; for they love any amount of | 
heat. The surface of the plate being of such a 
sine that it shall be small in proportion to the 
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snake or anakes, they coil themselves up tightly | profoundly ignorant he most 
on it, to get the fail. benefit of the warmth aa Tf the euatures adie his tonpory age 

I went into the den with him, taking i¢ 
granted, of course, that he was accustomed to 


Teecure them in this position just before I want 
them, by quietly turning up the flannel all round 

i snakes, and gave him the box of ointment to 
hold until I was ready ta we itt When I hed 


and reeving a pointed bit of whalebone through 
it immediately above the snake's body. Thug 
brought the pythoness fairly down to the floor, 
I gripped her hard by the neck, which bad 


I have it in a bag of convenient shape, and the 

smallest possible capacity—as it would be impos- 

sible to force it into one of ten times the aize;|the effect—as I intended it to have, and ag it 

on withdrawing the whalebone, the contained | always hos with snakes—of making her open her 

reptile, having found the restraint irksome, ia | mouth, I pressed her head away from me at 

ready to expand to a most astonishing extent. |the sume time, to prevent her catching hold of 
any part of my clothing, in her efforts to bite. 

In her fright and rage, she drew her body u 


The large ones I generally introduce all together 
into a hat from the servante or hidden shelf, 

across my back, and twisted her tail round an 
round my other arm. All that 1 now requi 


at the back of a table or chair; while the 

amall ones are concealed, singly or in couples, 
of the keeper was, by Fouing or pinching her 
here and there, or by unwinding the tail when 






















































under the waistcoat, and in the numerous pockets 
and profondes which go to make up a modern 
conjurer’s dress-coat. Sometimes, when 1 have 
not sufficient time beforehand to coax them into | stantly, and prevent her resting long enough on 
bags, I fill the *guld-fish globes’ with them, | one spot to apply undue pressure, My face T 
and use the same india-rubber covers to eecure j could protect for myself with the left hand. 
them as are employed in that trick, producing | This 1 concluded he understood, as a matter of 
them from under a cloth in precively the same | course. I trmed round to make a sign to him 
way. to be ready and to give me the ointment, when, 
1 In the summer of 1880 1 got a nasty squeeze | judge of my dismay ua I caught sight of his 
| from a big python in the Jardin Zoologique at | stolid fare, with a sort of dull impartial interest 
Antwerp, which laid me up for several days. J js it, looking at me ee the glass in. front, 


necessary, to cause her to shift her coils con- 


had observed this snake, a female, about fourteen | and the door closed on. the outside! He ha 
feet long, in one of the deus, and from the white | got frightened by the noise of the other pythons, 
efflurescence abvut her lips, knew that she was | and had quietly youe out again. 
suffering from caries of the jew with ulceration | 1 was about by make an impatient gesture, when 
of the mucous membrane, so futal to snakes {in that sume instant the serpent tightened on 
in confinement; and having pointed this out to | me ao suddenly and violently tht 1 momentarily 
M. Vekemann, the resident Director, J obtuined bis | lust consciousuess, 1 then found myself _stag- 
tmission tv make trial of an ointment which I | gering about the den, fighting for life. I ex- 
| lieved I had found efficacious in the carly stage | pected to feel my ribs yive way every moment, 
| of the disease amon my own snakes. The four | yct my chief fear at the time was of ge 
i reptile dens in the liun-house at Antwerp are not | through the gloss, J pushed the reptile’s h 
so commodious as those in the London Gardens, ' away froin me with all my might, lest ié shoud | 
notably in the absence of proper tanks, but are | cross my breast, and I can remember catching || 
extremely ‘pretty ’—lots at artificial rockwork | sight of myself, a mulberry-coloured figure, in |; 
framing 0 large mirror at the Lack, which bas a {tle mirror, I knew, too, that I was trampling 
very nutural effect ; eo that what the poor snakes jabout over the other pythons, who, furious 
Jack in water they make up for in locking-plass. ; at the disturbance, were now darting about the 
i T came on the following morning, armed with my ;den above and all around me in every direction ; 
; ointment ; but the lady had betaken herself into | and 1 exerted every encryy to Feet ny feet, for 
| @ crevice of the rocks, where one cont] ecarcely | 1 had presence of imind enough left to know 
| catch aight of her, much less get at her, There | that if I went down it would be all over with 
' were other pythons in the cnge, some of them (me. The heat was stifling. I could bear it no 
| nearly twenty feet long, some not more than five | longer; the cage spun muy round and round 
! op six; but though they projected their heads | belure my eyes and everything seemed to flame 
| and commenced to hiss, they did not attempt |and roar. IT let go the head. The snake twisted 
to attack ; and the keeper—an intelligent man, | sharply back over my risht shoulder close to 
who spoke French—said they would not come | my face, but did not bite us, and slid off on to 
at us if we did not touch them. A little one , the ground. I just recollect falling aysinst the 
damped harmlessly at my leg as I stepped over | door with outstretched hands, but nothing more 
him. For three days the pythoness remained | until 1 found myself sitting ou the steps outaide, 
| in her rocky, or rather plastery retreat; but | coughing violently, while the phivymatic keeper 
‘on the fourth, I caught sight of her at the ; was putting a hot key down my back, for sume 
i very top of the cage, and at once climbed up and : vceult reason. I brought up a little brood, and 
| 





, brought her down, The poor thing’s mouth was | drank a little brandy, after which J] soon got 
| in a worse state than I had an Ucipatel She } betler ; but 1 was not well enough to walk home, 
came down quietly enough, and though ner. | an] th: bryise in ny side did not fade for many 
vous, waa not spiteful, and allowed ine to handle |a day. 1 @uppose the whole affair did not Inst 
her. more than « ow secondh, but T found it quite 
Now, as ill-luck would have it, the regular ; Jung enough. Fortunately, the snake had ped 
keeper was absent on this particular morning, |a -mall ppxt of her budy across my left 
and his place was filled for the time by another | and back ; had she encircled me with a whole 
from some other part of the Gardens, who spoke | coil, I should have been crushed like an egg. 
nothing but Flemish, of which tongue I am as | shell. 
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Curiously enough, my left arm was quite 
paral and I did not fully recover the use 
of it fora week. “I did not know it at the time, 
but she must have pressed her tail under my 
birt and 80 compressed the nerves, The 

ident was one of the stupidest and most 
preventable in the world, and was entirely 
owing to my aking. the wrong man_ into the 
cage to assist me. may add that I went in 
some days later with the proper keeper, and per- 
formed the operation, not only without danger, 
but without the least difficulty. 

That serpents may be discriminntively affec- 
tionate towards individuals, beyond the mere 
instinctive absence of fear, evexy one who has 
kept them must know. To those who have not, 
I should be happy to allow my own pets to 
rove their case, Can « snake have sufficient 
intelligence to be jealous? Jealousy is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a rational attribute, 
showing some mental provers of logical inference 
or deduction, which animals evince. I don’t 
Fre the point, but merely give the fact that 

‘oteey, my bon, one of the gentlest and best- 
tempered of snakes, who lives in a cage at perfect 
peace with two pythons, an anaconda, a rat- 
enake, a wasp-snake, and several others, will 
invariably bite them, if I take them up when 
she is on my shoulder. 

With regard to snake-bitesn, I lave had some 
which were serious enough certainly, of which I 
may perhaps give an account at some future date, 
when I publish in detail the experiments in 
pursuit of which they were voluntarily received. 


THE FISHERWOMAN OF TLONFLEUR, 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE, 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAI, IV, 


Wuen M. le Sous-préfet entered the break- 
fast room early the next morning, he found 
his daughter and Madeleine awating him—the 
latter trembling with doubt and fear, yet kept 
from utter despair by the young July's encourag- 
ing words, 

Now, Madame, tell papa everything, said 
Pauline. Do not be afraid. Papa is kind and 
good though he is sometiies severe with wicked 
people, 

ue encouraged, Madeleine told everything ; 
and the préfet waa convinced that her husband 
was no Communist, bué was the innocent vietim 
of a vile, unprincipled person secking to gratify 
his desire for vengeance. Still, he knew not 
how he could interfere with any good result 
in bebalf of the unfortunate young fisherman. 
The court-martial was to open at geven o'clock 
that morning. 

*In all probability, he thought, ‘the poor man 
ia already condemned and sentenced, A few 
minutes would suftice for all’ 

He had ordered a police sergeant to bring him 
a report of the reanita of the court-martial, the 
moment it was closed. 

It wee now past eight o'clock, and Madeleine 
was just finishing her story when a servant 
announced the arrival of the sungcant. 

The préfet quitted the room, and went to the 
sergeant, who ted him with the report. 
In one hour, sixteen prisoners had been found 


guilty ond sentenced to death! One had been 
acquitted ; but third in the list appeared the 
name of Antoine Duroc, fisherman, of Honfleur ; 
a rabid Communist, guilty of inciting and leading 
a mob to attack a military guard, and of rescuing 
a prisoner under arrest. The condemned were 
all sentenced to be shot, at noonday, in a fosse 
in the rear of La Roquette, a prison near the 
Place Voltaire. 

Antoine’s generous impulse, which had led him 
to release from arrest a youth whom he believed 
to be innocent, had brought his doom upon him. 
He did not attempt to deny the fact; and all 
he could say in extenuation of his guilt was that 
he believed the poor lad was innovent. The youn 
fisherinan’s bold, manly appearance, in marke 
contrast with the aspect of the miserable, ragged, 
dirty, and generally ill-looking prisoners who 
were tried at the same time, interested one or 
two of the younger officers of the court-inartial in 
his fuvour. One of these young officers severely 
eross-questioned the witness Lucien Pierrot, 

“Who and what are you?’ he asked. §Can vet ; 
deny the fact that you are a miserable spy, gaining | 
your livelihood by denouncing and swearing away 
the lives of your fellow-men ?? 

‘IT om in the pay of the government, replied 
Lucien. ‘YT have done my employers yood ser- 
vice.’ 

‘Silence!’ said the President of the conrt- 
martial to the officer, ‘The man speaks the 
truth—Such wretches, however we muy despise 
them, he added softy voce, ‘are nevessary evils in 
such times as these.’ 

The favourable notice of the younger officers 
availed Antoine nothing. As we have already 
stated, he was condemned and sentenced to death ; 
and the mn part of the result of the court-martial 
was already in the hauds of the sous-préfet, 
whose daughter hal followed him from the 
apartinent, and now met him re-aseending the 
stairs, 

‘Papa, you have heard bad news,’ she sais, 
looking into her father’s troubled face, 

‘It Sian happened us 1 told you it would, Pau- 
line” replied the préfet. A few hours hence he | 
will be shot !? 

‘No, papa, no!’ exclaimed the young girl, 
arresting her father's further progrea ‘How 
can you tell that to his poor young wife? Papa, 
it must not—shall not be! There is yet time, 
You are acquainted with Monsieur Je Geéneral 
Beaumont, the President of the court-martial 
Hasten to him, papa, Take the poor woman with 
you. Show Monsieur le Général the mayor's 
letter; let the youn wife tell her own. story. 
Meanwhile, dear papa, I will pray earnestly for 
your success, But yo at once ; lose not a moment 
of time.’ 

*T will go, Pauline,’ nile the prefet, after a 
few moments’ thought. ‘I will do my best; but 
I have faint hope of success. Monsieur le Général 
ia, as you say, a friend of mine, and a just man. 
But he is stern and uncompromising in the per- 
formance of what he believes to be his duty ; and 
he ig justly and terribly severe in his dealings 
with the Communists’ 


‘But the man is not a Communis! My 
interposed Panline. oe 


‘Perhaps not ; but the General believes him to 
be one of those guilty, blood-stained wretches. 














me immediately to Monsieur le Général Beaumont, 


‘ anywhere—to do anything to save my poor 
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If the General were to Jearn the nature of my jon, add 


errand, I do not believe he would see me. Never- 
theless, I will go, and will do my utmost to save 
the poor man.’ 

The préfet and his daughter re-entered the 
room in which Madeleine, in a dreadful state of 
suspense, was awaiting their return. She had 
feared “that some ill news had arrived, and a 
glance at the faces of the pee and his daughter 
convinced her that her fears were not ground- 
less. 

‘Monsieur, you have heard bad news,’ she fuintly 
gasped. ‘My hushand—my beloved Antoine 
is? She conld not give utterance to the 
dread word that was on her lips. 

It was necessary to acquaint her with what had 
ocenrred, 

Is convicted, and sentenced to death; but he 
may yet be saved,’ sail the préfet. ‘Be calm, 
Madame, Do not give way to despair. Bear u 
bravely, Much now depends upon yourself. 
Have you strength and couraye to accompany 





the President of the court-martial that sat this 
morning P 
‘Monsieur, I have strength and courage to go 


innocent husband.’ 

‘Then come with me—come at once, just as 
you are, You shall Plead your husband's canse 
with the General. jo not hope too much; 
but do not despair of obtaining your husband's 
pardon? 

The syinpathies of the prefet were now fully 
aroused, Ue ordered the hurses to be put to his 
earriage, and bade Madeleine follow him into the 
courtyard, As she was leaving the room, she 
threw her arms round Pauline’s neck aud en- 
braced her, ‘Mademoiselle, thou art an angel 
of yoodnera!? she murmured, ‘Tf IT succeed 
—and my heart tells me that the goal God 
will grant me sucress—-it will be to thee, 
under heaven, that my Antoine will owe his 
life. Thou wilt restore an innocent man to his 
wife and babe, aud wilt euve his judges from 
imbruing their handa in innocent blu?) Then 
she hastened after the prifet, and cntcrel the 
carringe—which wae already waiting in the cvurt- 
yard—with hin. 

At the moment of the préfet's arrival with 
Madeleine, the General was seated at a table 
in his bureay which was strewn with documents, 
A comnissionaire entered the room. ‘For 
Monsieur le Général!’ he said, presenting a 
long folded paper. 

e General glanced at the docnment. ‘It is 

well, You may go. There is no answer needed,’ 
he said to the commissiunaire. Then addressing 
his secretary, who was writing at a table near 
by, he said: ‘The government is determined 
to keep us bney, Lagrange. Seventeen ’ freah 
arrests of Communists this morning,’ reading 
from the document. 

The commiasionaire reappeared. 

* Well, sir, what now?’ said the General. 

‘Monsieur le Sous-préfet wishes to see your 
Excellency.’ 

‘Monsieur le Sous-préfet! Show him a 
instantly. Was there need to announce Aw 


‘Some fresh intelligence, I presume,’ he went 


be] 
marr nner mgt er epee ce a eS eas pias 
Pay 


reasing the secre 
closely followed by the shrinking, trembling 
Madeleine, entered the office. 

‘1 hope, Monsieur Je (i¢néral, I_ do not intrade, 
fees you at so early an hour?’ said the 
prefet. 

‘intrude! My goot friend, you are welcome 
at all hours!’ replied the General, ‘Pray, be 
seated. I was just saying to Lagrange, when 
Me were announced, that the government is 

letermined to keep us busy. Seventeen fresh 
arrests this morming in my ED vera and 
sixteen scoundrels, whom we tried thia morning, 
will be sent on their Jong last journey to-day 
at noon. We make quick work of at! The 
emissaries of the gevernment-—cuil them epics, 
traitors, what you will—are active. They are 
a pack of mean, contemptible rasenta, no doubt. 
But at such times as the present, they are 
a necessary evil, One Lucien Pierrot—the best 
Moodhound of the pack, and as hase a villain, 
I believe, as ever drew breath—has alone 
denounced sixty Communists! 'Twould not be 
unis, when the work is done, to send the 
fellow to Hades, to keep company with the 
wretches he has hunted to death. But he is 
an active, useful seoundrel withal—~-—- Ha, he! 
Whom have we here !’—catehing sight of 
Madeleine, who had crouched down behind 
the sous-préfet.--‘A fair follower of yours, eh? 
—But do not tremble, little one. We are never 
harsh with the fair vex! 

Madeleine shuddered, and her heart sank in 
her bosom. It seemed to her as if she heard 
her husband’s doom pronounced in the harsh 
voice of the General, who conld jest while he 
spoke of shedding the blood even of misguided 
and cvil-minded men. 

‘Monsieur le Général, paid the sous-préfet, 
‘this poor woman is the unhappy young wife 
of the Honfleur fisherman Antoine Duroc, who 
was among the prisoners tricd by court-martial 
this morning and sentenced to he shot. Monsieur, 
there is every reason to believe that the poor man 
is inmocent, and that he is the victim of the 
wretched apy, Lucien Pierrot, of whom you spoke 
just now ’-—— 

Instantly the bearing of the General under- 
went a change. ‘Antoine Duroc !' he exclaimed, 
interrupting the préfet, in a stern tone of voice, 
‘Hat I recollect the man; ao _fine-looking, 
intelligent, determined young fellow-one of 
those men who gain influence over the igeorans 
poverty-stricken wretches who comprise the great 
inajority of the Communists, and urge them to 
illage and murder, and finally to their own 
estruction.. I am amazed, Monsieur, to hear 
you, of oll men, raise a voice in behalf of a con- 
demned Communist—you, whose official position 
must have tanght you that the greatest criminals 
are, as a rule, loudest in their protestations of 
innocence, This man Duroc, however, confessed 
his guilt, and even appeared to fecl proud of the 


tary, as the sone-préfet, 


oe he had taken in freeing a auspected man 
rom arrest. It is such men as Durvc that are 
most to be feared, and who aru most deserving 
of punishment 

‘Monsieur le Général; lied the préfet, 
‘ Duroc’s ssion—of which I have heard. 
far, in my opinion, to prove his innocence 


other charges preferred against him. The poor 
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fellow believed the prisoner under arrest-—a mere 
lad—to be innocent ; and actuated by the generous 
impulse of the moment, he set the prisoner free. 
The assertion that Duroc ig a Communist is 
certainly untrue. The young man, who was never 
in Paris until 1 day or two ago, does not know 
the meaning of the term, and never troubled 
his head with eny political questions. This 
fact I can prove means of a letter from 
Monsieur le Maire of Honfleur, who has known 
the honest young fisherman from his boyhood. 
If you, Monsieur, will read the letter I have 
received, and will hearken to the story of Duroc’s 
heart-broken young wife’——- 

‘I will read nothing—hearken to nothing, 
Monsieur, interrupted the General, who had 
listened with angry impatience to the speech of 
the préfet. ‘The man has been proved guilty 5 
he is a dangerous fellow. I cannot reconsider 
his case. Besides, even if he has been wrongly 
sentenced, which I do not believe, there is no 
time to make further inquiry into the matter. 
It is now ten o'clock. At noon, two hours 
hence, the sentence of the court-martial will be 
carried out’ 

A wild ery of anguish from Madeleine, who 

ve way to despair on hearing her husband's 

oom thus carelessly alluded to, inierrupted the 
remarks of the General, She would have sunk 
down to the floor had not the préfet supported 
her in his arms. But instantly recovering from 
the faintness that was stealing over her, she 
threw herself on her knecs before the stern 
arbiter of her husband’s fate, and tearfully 
entreated him to listen to her «tory. 

‘Rise, rise, young woman,’ said the General, 
though with less sternness in his voice. ‘It ix 
uscless to kneel to me I cannot hearken to 
such appeals, Were I to hearken to one, I 
roust hearken to others, Besides, as 1 have told 
you, it is too Jate tu interfere with a sentence 
which I believe to have been justly pronounced.’ 
He attempted to assist the weeping young woman 
to her feet; but heedless of this attem 
Madeleine still kneeling, proceeded to tell the 
story of the cruel threats and persecutions of 
Lucien Pierrot; and the General, in spite of 
himself, was compelled to listen to the tale. 
She told how it happened that her husband 
had come to Paris only a few days after his 
return from a long voyage; that, having heard 
of the troubles in Paris, she had dreaded some 
evil would befall him, and lad urged him to 
return as soon as possible ; ending by declaring, 
in words which her earnest and passionate love 
made eloquent, that the simple-hearted fisherman 
was incapable of intentional wrong-doing, 

The stern General, who listened impatiently at 
first, pradually became interested in the weeping 
wife's story, until at length he began to think 
that the youny fisherman might after all pos- 
sibly be innocent, THe read the mayors letter, 
which he had hitherto declined to ‘notice, an 
became more evidently convinced that Madeleine 
had told the truth, and that. her husband was 
the victim of Lucien Pierrot’s designa, 

‘Rise, young woman,’ he said in @ gentle 
bre) as he the weeping girl to her feet. 








There was a stir outside the office, and the next 
moment, a commissionaire, breathless with haste, 
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entered the room. ‘Pardon, Monsieur le Général,’ 
gasped the commissionaire, as he handed to the 
General an official-looking document. ‘I bring 
a letter of the utmost importance from Monsieur 
le Docteur Veron, Médecin en Chef at the Hépital 
Beaujon.’ 

The General opened the leiter, glanced over 
it, and then read alond as follows : 


MonsrevR LE GinéraL Beavmont—I have 
to pega your Excellency that Lucien Pierrot, 
the denouncer and the chief witness against 
the fisherman Antoine Duroc, who was tried by 
court-martial this morning, was assassinated by 
some person, whose friend he had hunted to his 
doom, almost immediately after he quitted the 
court, He lived only a few minutes; but during 
that interval he confessed that, actuated by a crav- 
ing for revenge, he had sworn falsely against the 
man Duroc, whom he now declared to be innocent 
of all the charges preferred against him, save that 
of rescuing a prisoner whom he believed to be 
innocent. The spy—pity that the government 
is compelled to employ such wretches—died 
in great agony, entreating with his last breath 
that his confession should be instantly conveyed 
to ;Menaiet the President of the court-mar- 
tial. 





(Signed), Hanzi Veron, Hopital Beaujon. 


‘Thank heaven! My husband’s innocence is 
proved!’ exclaimed Madeleine, upraising her 
clasped hands. 

‘Save that he rescued from arrest a suspected 
criminal, Madame, said the General. ‘But I 
believe that: your husband acted in that instance 
under an impulse of the moment. Yet, I know 
not bow to act. His pardon must be granted 
hy government, and there is no time to make 
the necessary application. At all events, I will 
take it upon myself to stay your husband’s execu- 
tion, and will take the necessary measures to have 
the pardon ratified afterwards. But I fear it 
is even now tuo late, The prison of La Roquette 
is far distant ; it is long past ten o'clock, and at 
noon the sentence of the court-martial will be 
carried out. 





VAGRANCY AND MENDIOCANCY. 


Br the courtesy of the editor of The Field we are 
enabled to reproduce the able remarks on the 
above subject which appeared in his paper on the 
10th of June. The article is as follows : 


The Howard Association has published a useful 
Report [published at sixpence, by Mr S. Harris, 
bookseller, Bishopsgate Without, London] on the 
subject of vagrancy and mendicancy, evils which 
for years past have engaged a great deal of 
attention. It will perbaps be remembered that 
the Howard Association was founded for the 
express purpose of promoting the best’ methods 
of treating criminals and preventing crime, and 
the ohject of the present Report is the education 
of the public mind in reference to the causes and 
prevention of the constantly increasing evils of 
vagrancy and its attendant consequences, The 
tolerance, we might almost say the favour, of the 
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‘public is the original source of ‘almost the whole 
of the evils which are now complained of, Some 
firmness is needed in rejecting the importunities 
of those who would persuade us they are starving, 


Beggars may be relieved, or, as some would | P° 


say, considered, without due regard for the 
consequences, In some of the pastoral parishes 
of Northumberland, vagrancy, according to Sir 
Charles E. Trevelyan, has become such an 
intolerable nuisance, that when the labourers 
are away On distant farms, the women often 
Jock themselves up, or keep loaded guns at hand, 
as a protection against tramps. In other parta of 
the country tho population is less scattered and 
better able to protect itself; but in all parts 
where tramps and mendicants are ‘considered,’ 
in the sense of being tolerated and even en- 
couraged, all other interests must suffer more or 
less, 

The treatment of this particular class of 
criminals, who are invariably guilty of soliciting 
alms, and are generally thieves and _pilferers 
besides, varies in different parishes, according to 
the particular views of the local authorities. In 
some districts the vagrants ure received in the 
casual wards with a hospitality which they highly 
appreciate. As Ear] Stanhope observed in a com- 


munication to the Howard Association, the slack- 


managed workhouses are crowded with casuals, 
but, on the contrary, very few beggars visit the 
strictly managed houses. At Sydenham, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, mendicants 
have successively flourished and multiplied, or 
suffered almost complete extinction, according to 
the treatment. Some yeurs ago the magistracy, 
the police, and a committee of local residents 
combined for the purpose of a stringent course 
of treatment, and the evil was checked. Unfor- 


| tunately, it has since been again fostered by a 


course of treatment which, wherever it may be 


; practised, is always successful in multiplying the 


number of tramps and mendicants. 

Too partial extent their increase in some di«- 
tricts has been due to agricultural depression. 
That they have increased in certain localities 
there can be no doubt. The Report of the Kent 
Mendicity Society shuws that the number of cases 
of relief granted to casuals at the workhouses in 
that county during the past six years has gradu- 
ally increased from forty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two to one hundred and forty-four 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one per annum. 
But as a rule, mendicity und vagrancy are ‘ profes- 
sions’ not very much influenced Ly the state of the 
labour-market, and they are, under all ordinary 
circumstances, capable of suppression, or at avy- 
rate of being kept under rvasonable limita. 
Lenient aos the law may be, its stricter admini- 
stration would suffice for the discouragement of 
paupers to an extent which only the initiated 
seem at. present to recognise. So fur as Lhe magia- 
trates are concerned, little, if any, additional 
legislation is perhaps mired, though it is 
certainly desirable that magistrates should 
enforce the law, instead of allowing it to become 
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VAGRANCY AND MENDICANCY. : 
a dead letter, and that boards of guardians and - 
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istrates should act in unison, 
Albert Pell’s Bill proposes to increase. the 
effitiency of boards of guardians, by gi them 
wer to detain vagranta for veversl days bour 
in the union workhouses, They ought at any- 
rate to be detained long enough for legal investi- 
gation, and punishment when necessary. But the 
genuine labourer in earch of work should have 
the means afforded him of proving his identity 
by _ieeeneaon of a way-ticket or other pledge 
of character, so that he may proceed on his 
without detention. If every industriow casual 
had the opportunity afforded him of proving 
his true character, and if relief were in Al caus 


assured, each case being then immediately investi- | 
sated by the parish officer, and, if necessary, by | 


the magistrate with a view to punishment when 


deserved, one of the most pressing causes of in- | 
appre- : 
a 


discriminate alms-giving by the public—the 
hension of a possibility of the destitute 
atarved—would be happily removed, For that 
reason it may he desirable that any vagrant should 
be at once reevived and at once relieved. 
At the same time, it cannot ho denied that 
the number of casuals is invariably regulated 
by their treatment. The law provides for each 
a claim to a comfortable lodging, a good bed, a 
bath, night-clothes, and a meal night and morning ; 
and these comfurts might be expected to encourage 
vagrancy. Dut some of them arm not appreciated. 
Ina union in a southern county, where cas 
had become a considerable burden, the master 
of the workhouse reported that le had very much 
diminished the number by o rigid enforcement 
of “the bath’ Parliament prescribed ‘the tub’ 
with kind intentions, probably ; but in practice 
it is found that casuals regard this teat with 
invariuble hostility, cspecially in the winter. 
Another hint for the oflicials is that the morning 
*task of work’ prescribed by Jaw should be made 
a real task, We would point out, tuo, that in 
our experience, another inost eflective ‘test? has 
j been applicd in the form of solitude, In some 
districts separate cells have been provided for 
the vagrants, and the ‘house’ thus fitted up has 
been speedily forsuken, in favour of establishments 
where unrestrained companionship is permitted, 
For the e of suppressing professional 
vagraucy, it is absolutely uecesuury that the duties 
of the executive should be sternly performed. 
But neither the law nor the executive can alone 
deal with the evils of mendicancy, unless rapid 
are supported by that portion of the public whic 
is at present addicted to indiscriminate charity. 
Notwithstanding all the ingenious plans and 
suggestions of experienced officials or othera who 
have studied the subject of vagrancy and mendi- 
cancy, it is reluctantly admitted, even by those 
who ure mnost sanguine as tu the effects of remedial 
iucasures, that compuratively little ean be accom- 
j plished in-the way of suppression until the givers 
of aln.s are Iwiter ‘educated.’ They have yet to 
eee that they produce the evils which their 
mispluced clurity is intended to mitigate. 
their eyes were but opened thoroughly to the 
deceit and wickedness they foster, they would 
assuredly desist. The truth is that nearly all 
mendicitys imposition, and the so-called 
of the etrees is u direct encouragement ty Liss 
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‘We are more overrun with vagrants in England, 
it is said, than any other country except Spain 
and iy and the cause must be locked for in 
our th rather than our poverty, and in that 
perennial fountain of benevolence which exista 
among the people. On this part of the subject, 
the Howard Report informs us that women are 
pcp aera for half the ill-directed charity com- 
la of, One of the correspondents of the 
Neccialioas, an experienced member of a board 
of guardians, gives examples of the deceptions 
by which women, he says, are imposed upon by 
a clever and expert tramp. ‘He counterfeits a 
cough,’ soys this authority ; ‘he has a blister upon 
his chest ; he knowa how to perform a “ fit ;” he 
has a thousand-and-one cratty shifts by which 
to impose upon the unwary; besides his budget 
of piteoug tales, which would do credit to the 
' invention of no practiced novelist.’ I[¢ would 
' appear, then, that the chief difficulty attending 

@ work of stippression ix that mendicancy 16 
fostered and supported by ‘the million.’ 





‘The 
money given at cottage doors,’ we read in the 
Report, ‘to habitual mendicants in a single year 
probably exceeds twentyfold what the working- 
Classes contribute to real charitable and bencficent 
objects. It is the poor who are most plundered ; 
and it is a curious fact, which shows what a secure 
position the class in question holds in the present 
state of public feeling, that tender-hearted, simple- 
minded women whose own children are not too 
well fed, are least able to resist the hypocritical 
appeala of tramps and impostors, Magistrates 
and boards of gnardiais muy put the vagrants 
in the stocks, cut off their tobacco, confine them 
in celly, and inflict a religious service upon them 
night and morning, which they very much detest ; 
but they cannot institute stocks or solitary sleep. 
ing-cells for ‘the million’ And, therefore, the 
mind of the million being uniustructed, all efforts 
to diminish the evils complained of must for the 
present prove sadly incflective, 

The Rowarl Association, in common with all 
who have clowly studied the subject of vagrancy 
and mendicancy, anticipate the ultimate dix- 
couragement of these evils, if they cannot be 
altogether suppressed, in the spread of. enlighten- 
ment among the public. Meanwhile, the manage- 
ment on the part of the executive should 
undoubtedly be more strict in many of the 
wnions, go that the minimum amount of evil 
may be endured, even if, for the peers it 
cannot be completely cured. Severa’ yen ie 
have been nade to Yegulate charity and render 
it more reasonable, especially by satisfying the 

nblic in regard to the danger of starvation. 
bn tain Amyatt, chief constable of Dorset, is the 
author of a plan by which brend tickets are 
distributed among vagrants, and these each being 
exchangeable at certain shops in the district for 
& pound of bread, private relief is said to be 
discouraged. There is a ‘Berkshire ayatom’ as 
well as a ‘Dorset plan, which alao anima at feed- 
ing genuine travellers eecking for work, and 

i¢s on the police to prosecute professional 
ts, It is doubtful if either pian has been 
entirely succesaful. And even if the stringent 
Teolutions adopted this year at the quarter. 
aessions, Neweustle, were carried into effect 
throughout the country, it may be feared that 
the stream of mipdirected charity would continue 
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to flow. It is for that reason that the facta 
presented in the Report of the Howard <Associa- 
tion might be very advantageously circulated 
by the Press, 





REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Very shortly after the return of Sir John 
Franklin from the Lieutenant-governurship of 
Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania as it is now 
more generally called, he sailed on his last ill- 
fated voyage to the Arctic seas. Only a few 
months previous to his retirement from his high 
official position, I visited Hobart-Town, on board 
the Pestonjee, on old East India Company's 
cruiser, which had been chartered by the govern- 
ment of India to convey military and naval 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land. It waa the 
custom in such cases to appoint a naval surgeon 
to accompany the transport-ship, who had the 
sole command over the convicts ; and also another 
naval officer—generally o passed-midschipman—as 
an assistant to the aurgeon, in his governing 
rather than in his medical capacity. I was 


joyously, for it gave me liberty to do pretty 


months from the restraints of naval discipline, 


The military convicta on board were in many | 
They were all Englishmen ; | 


respects to be pitied. 
and most of them had been transported for 


offenees which, ind they been civiliana, would | 
have been punished simply by a sentence of a | 
month or two of imprisomnent. With the naval. 
convicts it was different ; they wer: chiefly what 
are termed in India ‘ Portuguese, that is to: 


sty, they were descendants of the original Portu- 
gnere settlers at Gon and other parts of the 


} 

| Bonthay coast, These Portuguese conviels, though | 
tuostly mere youths, were convicted of such crimes | 
ax mutiny, piracy, stabbing, theft, and even | 


tnurder, It was necessary to keep a strict guard 


fover them; and it needed not that one should + 
{be a disciple of Lavater, to read their characters | 
fin the gloomy, muatignant expression of their | 

otherwise handsome features. Besides these, there | 
| wore several female passengers, one or two of them | 

wivea of military convicts, who, as a great favour, | 
srmitted, with their children, to accom- | 


had been t 
pany their husbands ; and others whio, in conse- 


quence of the good conduct of their husbanda, | 
previously transported, had been permitted to 


rejoin them. 


All went well until two or three days previous ; 
to our artival at Hobart-Town, The day before, ! 


there had been a heavy gale of wind ; but it 


had -eubsided, though there was etill a age 
eC, 


runming, and the chip rolled manenly 
fornebe ngers, with their children, however, 
having Seen necessarily confined between decks 
daring the gale, were glad to come on deck agai 
to breathe the fresh air; and despite the rolli 
of the ship, they had say all come up, 

; were clinging to the bulwarks, anxiously looking 






appointed to accompany Dr Clarke; and for the | 
rake of the change, I accepted the appointment | 


much as I pleased, and released me for six | 
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was clasped in its mother’s arms. The mother 
and several of the women wept for joy. 

The captain hod been taken on board .com- 
pletely exhausted. He had eeized the child's 
clothes with his teeth, and thus kept its head out 
of the water; but, as he said, he felt that he 
was unable to swim a single stroke to meet, the 
Doat, and was compelled to await its arrival. T 
need not speak of the reception he met with, 
It is enough to say that the mother threw her- 
self at his feet, ond clasping hia knees, while | 
teurs ran down her cheeks, called upon heaven to {| 
bless and reward him. The other females were 
searcely less affected and grateful. The captain 
was assisted to his cabin and went to bed; while 
the child, when its wet garments were replaced 
by dry ones, apeedily recovered its composure, 

Two days afterwards we entered the harbour of 
Hebart-Town, and had hardly let go our anchors 





out for the mountains of Tasmania, which it was 
expected would soon become visible. ong 
the children was a remarkably beautiful little 
boy of three years old, the son of a soldier in 
Tasmania. This little fellow was a great favourite 
and pet of all on board, and was fond of run- 
ning about the deeks and playing with the 
sailors. Presently the startling cry was raised: 
A child overboard!’ It was the little fellow I 
have just alluded to, who had escaped from his 
mother’s arms and slipped overboard. The 
mother fainted ; the women screamed; the 
sailors came rushing up from below; while, in 
obedience to the command of the officer, the 
watch on deck proceeded to heave the ship to 
the wind, 

The captain, who had been on deck throughout 
the continuance of the gale, had gone to his cabin, 
worn out with fatigue. He waa awakened, how- 
ever, from his sound slumber by the unusnal | ure a boat was seen approaching from the shore, 
noise, and naturally anticipatiny that some serions | in which were the Lientenant-governor and Lady 
accident had occurred, he rushed on deck in his | Franklin, attended by their body-guard, in the |: 
shirt. eleevesa, as he had Jain down, ‘What is |light-blue colonial ‘uniform. The customary 
the matter?’ he inquired, in great alarm. wail tle Was fired, and Sir John and Lady Franklin 

The accident was explained to him; and the | came on board, Sir John inquired respecting the 
distant form of the child, now appearing like al convieta; while Lady Pina lin-so4 we subse- 
mere epeck, seen from time to time on the crest | quently learned was her constant custom when 
of a wave, was pointed out. female convict or emigrant ships entered the har. 

‘Be smart with the boat, my men? he cried ; | bour—colleeted the women and children around 
antl casting off his shoes, he sprang, without ! her, questioned them os to their oxpectations and 
another word, over the taffrail into the water, | future prosperta, and iu the present instance 
a depth of twelve or fourteen feet, and struck Rinwtew to have the wives conveyed to their 
out boldly in the direction in which he had seen | husbands with all possible despatch. She also 
the child. He was an adwirable swimmer, and | inquired as to their conduct on board, and their 
had saved the lives of enilors on three different | means of living when they went on shore; 
eccasions under similar circumstances, His pro- | presented those who could read with tracta, and 
gress was watched with breathless interest. He | promised to aasiet them to the utmost of her 
was frequently lost to sight in the trough of the | ability so long as they behaved themselves well 
sea; and sumetimes it was thought that the child | —a promise which she afterwards carried into 
had sunk, and then it was seen again, a mere { effect. 
black speck on the water, Sometimes the captain | After Sir Juln had examined the conviets, he 
himeelt was so long out of right, that fears were | asked to be introduced to the government officers, 
expreseed for his safety ; bat he ay dee still | and then descended with his lady to the cabin 
swimming boldly on. At Jength he was sven | to partake of refreshments. 
tu reach the child ; but he was se far away, that war greatly struck with the contrast betwoen 








. many doubted whether he had saved it. He | Sir John Franklin and hia wife, Six John had |, 


could be seen now remaining stationary; but | already acquired faine as an Arctic explorer, and 
none could be certain, even with the aid of a| on this account, I, a youth of eightecn, regarded 


‘ spyglasa, whether he had the child with him. | him with much greater interest than 1 should 


| the child was safe, and strange to say, alive. 


—————————— eee ——eE—E—— 


he general belief was that he had scen the | have done had he been merely the Lieutenant» 
infant sink, and feeling his strength exhausted, | governor of Tosmania, He was a tall, portly, 
and perceiving the wselesaness of ewimming | forid-complexioned man, with a head «ligh 
farther, was waiting for the boat to come up to; bald, of very commanding presence, and wii 
him. a cheerful, ‘benevolent expremion of counten- 

Meanwhile, the men in the boat were pulling | ance. : ; 
with all their might, though their progress was | Lady Franklin Jookel like a fairy by his 
difficult in such a heavy sea, and to us on board, | side. She was o slight, delicat--looking woman, 
it seemed painfully slow. We feared that the ; with gentle, interesting features, and a soft low 
captain’s strength would be utterly exhausted, | voice. Rather below the ordinary female stature, |, 
and that he would sink ere it reached him, At} she seemed still less standing by the side of 
length, he was seen to be dragged on board; but| her stalwart husband. They remained about 
even now, it was impossible to discover if the | an hour, and then left the ship, a salute being 
child also was saved. 'firel cn their departure. I iad, however, an 

All was now silent enough on board. The, opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
women had ceased their cries, and their lips only | them than I could possibly have become during 
moved with murmured prayers, a8 they watched | their brief visit_ to the ship; for before he 
with almost breathless anxiety the return of the vessel, Sir John invited the naval su 
the boat. At length it came alongside. The : the captain, and myself to dine at his 
captain was lying across the stern-aheeta; but! ‘the Penns, Si next day. 

{ Sir John Franklin had heard from the surgeon 

It was soon lifted on board, and the next moment | all relating to Captain Pirie’s gallant conduct in 
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saving the life of the child at the imminent risk | plaints, and would have his own way in every- 
of his own; and the woman, with many praises | thing; and they really liked him the better for 
and blessings, had wainted Lady Franklin|it. Lady Franklin, he added with a smile, 
i i , the glad mother preadly ‘would have me oa the Lientenant-governor- 
showin, © beautiful boy whom she so} ship, and return to land to settle down for 
nearly lost. The captain was considerably raised | life. But that would ly content me. I 
in the Ligutenant-governor’s estimation in con- {long again to be on the quarter-deck—again to 
sequence; and as the women, when they got! push forward the explorations in the Arctic seas, 
on shore, quickly spread the story, he became | which I believe it to be England’s duty to carry 
the lion of the day. The newspapers published | out, unless she is prepared to see the laurels of 
an account of the affair; and he was an object of | success plucked from her, and worn by some 
curiosity and admiration so long as he remained ! other country! 
in port, It is not always that temporary celebrity| If these were not the exact words of Sir 
is so well merited. | John Franklin, they are nearly so, and they 
To return, however, to Sir John and Lady / express the tone of his conversation. He com- 
Franklin. The Penna was a pretty, park-like} plained bitterly of the apathy that existed with 
place, a few miles out of the town, to which the | regard to Arctic exploration, and more than once 
governor was fond of retiring from the bustle | repeated his fears that if England did not move 
and ceremony of Government House. It was| more energetically in the matter, the grand 
not very large; but the house was anug and | triumph would be achieved by America, France, 
comfortable, and the gardens and grounds well | or Russia. Still, he seemed to feel an assurance 
planted, and kept in excellent order. that he would yet have an opportunity to 
At. the appointed time, we male our appear-! continue the prosecution of the abject he had 








ence at the Penns as the governor's guests, Aj most at heart, through private enterprise. That ; 


few of the members of the government, ani one! both he and Lady Franklin were heartily sick 
or two merchants from the town, were also | of Tasmania, was apparent in all their conversa- 
present, and the dinner passed off as aucun dinners { tion. 

of ceremony generally do. Some of the guesta,! The naval surceon was obliged to return to 
members of the government, were at daygere-| the ship the next day to send away his reports 
drawn with each other, and in disfavour with | and settle other matters in connection with his 
the merchants and citizens; but Sir Jolin andj duties. I, however, had literally nothing to do. 
Lady Franklin did their best to set everybody | My duties throughout the voyage from India 
at ease and make things agrecalilc, There was} had been little more than a eineccure; ond Sir 


therefore no apparent dissatisfaction ; though a! John Franklin, who was always remarkable for | 


certain yestraint and coolnesa between some of | his great kindness to the young officers of his 
the guests was plainly discernible. ‘ profession, invited me to remain until the ship 

Captain Pirie was obliged to return to his ship! was ready to return to India; and I on my 
that night; but Dr Clarke and | were oeuel part was nothing loath to exchange the confine- 
to remain, and we did su, the captain receiving {ment of a transport-ship for the comforts of a 
and accepting a sccond invitation, before he took | pleasant dwelling on shore, and the opportunity 
his departure. | of roarning at pleasure over the country, 

I well remember, when hia colonial guests; Sir Jolm seemed never to be happier than 
were gone, Sir John Franklin complaining of his! when speaking of his former voyages; and 
osition. ‘I am out of my element here, and Ij he encouraged me to converse freely with him 


now that 1 am not ular with the free u-jas wa strolled oyer the grounds together or | 
PoP pop | g 4 


lation,’ he observed to the surgeon ; ‘though ever | rode out into the country. He had a complete 


since f firet landed, 1 have exerted myself to the {and most perfect and elaborate set of charts of . 


utmost for the benefit of the colony, and have! the Arctic regions, so far as they had then been | 
striven to settle the differences between the | explored, upon which hia own explorations, and , 


ple. I care not how soon I return to England ; | those of Captains Parry and Ross, and other Aretio | 


and Lady Franklin fully agrees with me in et acta iy were distinctly marked out; and it ‘ 


respect. The fact is’ he went on, ‘they want a| was his yreatest pleasure of an evening to display 
atricter, sterner hand over them. Such a man | these charts and point out the apots he had visited ; 
as my predecessor, [Sir Arthur Head, if I mis-' also tracing the courses he would endeavour to 


take not.) They quarrelled with Aim too, as. pursue, if it shonlil ever be hia ‘yood fortune, . 
they do, and will, with everyboly, It ia one as he expreseed himself, again to be employed , 


ea ee a 
= 
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of the evila of a i dey in which there arejin what was the great hobby of his life. There 
two distinct and indeed antagonistic classes to! was not 6 point he had discovered, nor a spot 


deal with and to rule over—the free acttlers, and | that he had visited, respecting which he had not ‘ 


the descendants of former convicts, many of! some anecdote to tell or some narrow escape 
whom are among the wealthiost and most influen- {to relate, And to me it was delightful to listen 
tial of the people. Socially, the two classes will! to these anecdotes from the lips of a man who 
not unite or mingle together, though they are had bravely dared and overeome the perils of 
necessitated to do so in public. This is not to| which he epoke, and who had already rendered 
be wondered at. But it plucvs the governor in| his name famous as one of the boldest and most 
@ very unpleasant position, and will continue to | energetic and persevering of Arctic discoverers, 
do #0 until convicts are no longer brought here | Besides, I confess that it way flattering to my 
from the mother-country, and time shall have! pride to hear a post-raptain aud a Lieutenant- 
obliterated all distinctions, As I was saying, | governor conversing thus freely with a young 
they quarrelled continuously with the late | midshipman, and encouraging me to exprees m 
governor, but he cared nothing for their com- own opiniona, and listening to them kindly 
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Oper Seren, PATENT MEDICINES. ‘wn 


a a a ea i 
| attentively. I spent a pleasant visit at the Penna, ! in saving the child's life to the Royal Humane 
' and was sorry to return to the ship. ' Beant fa England, asking that en be 
: While we lay in port, an emigrant-ship and | re led with their gold medal; which teativ 
- & female convict-ship arrived—the latter, one of! monial he subsequently received. This was the 
: the last, if not the last female convict-ship that | last I saw of the kind and brave Sir Joh 

left the shores of England ; and Sir John and | Franklin, 

ag night hae vege iis se rrr 

on their arri + was her yehip’s chief 

rleestine, end shessemed to sem (tas & duty, PATENT MEDICINES 

to exert herself to the utmost for the benefit; A cuRtous but interesting light was thrown 
‘ of the younger female emigrants, and also for upon the subject of Patent Medicines in a recent 
such female convicts as had conducted them- | discussion in the House of Commons, demanding, 
selves well during the voyage, and whose offences | we think, more than the mere newspaper para- 

gainst the laws of their country were such as | graph given to it. The carly history of patent 
aiforded hope that, removed from the temptations ; medicines shortly stated appears is: Decucmewhat 


of vice and poverty, they might yet redeem their i 
characters and prove useful members of society, | 93 follows: Letters-patent—that is, open lettars— 


It must be recollected that in those daya,' Were granted to certain persons with the mono- 
when there was a scarcity of females in the ; poly of vending given articles, Abuses, however 
Australian colonies, young women were often‘ having arisen, Parliament intervened, restricting 
transported for offences which would nowadays’ the monopolies to a given number of years, and 
be Pinkie by a few months’, or even a few demanding ot the same time a definition or 
weeks’ imprisonment. Specification of the character of the articles, 


On landing, the female convicts were taken to Spin Ge ; . 
a government enitentiary, where suitable em. | Whether the specification of these a icles ulti- 
ployment was found for ‘them, Persone, how- ! mately came to be too vague and indefinite, or 


ever, in necd of female servants were permitted , the inventors themselves dispensed with the 
immediately to engage such as they thought! patents; or whether, during the French wars, 
might suit them; and many young women; govermnent, from fiscal necessities, changed the 
were at once employed ag housemaide, nurses, | nystem of patents, dors not claarly appear; but | 
and dressmakers, those who engaged them being! the system of letlern-patent was changed, and ; 
ee Ris ee goo Pte on Pate stamp duties imposed instead. The various 
: e T10! i) oO) bey . te * 
behaviour to the government. Such servaute of ; articles. specified by nL ges a achedule to 
. course received no wages beyond such douceurs | the Act 62 George 111, inc udes ‘Foreign 
as their employers thought proper to give them ! medicines of all kinds except drugs, and also. 
asa rewarl for good behaviour. Morcover, after | all other ypille, powders, lozenges, tinctures, 
a certain period—four months, I Lelieve—female | potions, cordials, clectuarics, plasters, unguente, 
convicts whore conduct had been satisfactory | salves, ointments, drops, lotions, oils, spirits, 
were permitted to marry any respectable and well. medicated herbs and waters, chemical and 
conducted free emigrant who was willing to tnke ! officinal preparations whatsoever, to be used or 
: them, and had first obtained permission from: applied externally or internally as medicines or 
' the governor. The husband, morcover was held | medicamenta ,.. made, prepared, uttered, vended, 
‘ anawerable for them, and compelled to report! or expused in sale by any person or persons 
them at stated periods to the officisls of the | whatsoever, whercin the person making, preparing, 
| government. Such marriages were very frequent ;' uttering, vending, or exposing to sale the same 
and it was said that many good-looking young | hath, or claims to have, any oceult art or secret 
' girls were picked out immediately upon their|for making or preparing the same.” This, in | 
arrival by men who were in search of wives,’ other words, simply means that if any person 
and who kept an eye upon them until the ' puta up a preparation for the cure of any com- 
eriod of their probation had elapscl aud they | plaint whatever, and puts upon the Inbel attached | 
were at liberty to marry. It was even asserted to the preparation the words ‘Prepared only by, | 
- that such females often made the best of wives. the preparation Lecomes liable to stamp duty. 
_ What, however, appeared strange to me was that! The seale of etamp duty gencrajly determines ; 
|» neither the employers nor the husbands of convict ‘the price of such nostrums; for example, one | 
females were permitted to know the crime of: shilling and three-habfpence, the price of the 
which they ha been guilty, unless the convict, ! article being one shilling, and the stamp three- 
' whether servant or wife, confessed it to them of halfpence; or two shillings and ninepence, the 
her own accord. A similar secrecy was main-' stamp in this case being threepence, and the price 
tained as to the crimes of male cunvicte, unless | of the medicine two shillings and sixpence. 
they had been unusually atrocious, when some-' Two evils arising out of this system of 
how or other they leaked out, the convict pro-j stamp duties, are ab present being used 4s 
bably being an object of extraordinary curiosity. | arguments for their repeal The first of there 
| Years, however, have elapsed since conviets have |—namely, the sanction or countenance which 
{ been cent abroad, Tasmania being freed from governmén. & apparently male to give to such 
the evil before some of the other Australian | nostrums—is nét a new one. Clever but un- 
colonies, scrupulous quacks have taken advantage of the 
The Licutenant-governor came on board the! importance of the government stamp to puff their 
vessel once more before we sailed, to bid us fare-' preparations uvJer its wing in many ways and 
well, and to inform the captain that he had sent: From the earliest times. It is questionsble, 
| a statement of his generous and gallant conduct however, if there is much in this argument, |- 
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The changes have been too frequently rong by 
advertisers on the importance of the stamp, a8 
a proof of the value of their nostrums, and patent 
medicines are too common in the present day, 
for any to be deceived but the most hopelessly 
ignorant. The other evil is much more serious, 
and to place it plainly before our readers is the | 

urport of the present article. At the time the | 
Pharmacy Act (1868) was being framed, the 
makers and dealers in such medicines were, for | 
certain reasons, exempted from the provisions of | 
the Act. | 

Probably the result of this concession was not 
fully realised at the time; but it now requires 
no prescience to see how scrivus its consequences | 
ore. By this Pharmacy Act, very stringent re- 
strictions are placed on the aule of poisons. No 
one, unless he be a medical man, can obtuin any 
of the more potent poisons without very consider- 
able difficulty, such o# giving nome and address, 
stating pups for which they are required, 
signing his name before witnesses, &. The less 
virulent poisons are also put under reatrictions, 
such as labelling distinctly the name of the 
substance, with the name of the seller, ond 
also with the word ‘Poison ;’ the seller in both 
cases requiring to be on the register of chemists 
and drugyists, All patent-medicine vendors, 
however, by reason of the concession above 
alluded to, are exempt from these restrictions. 
It is open to ay one, even to the most ignorant, 
to put up and sell these powerful medicines 
(poisons they may be) in any queniy and of 
any atre wth, without control by government, 
or guarantee of any kind as to the ingredients, 
if they only observe the stamp duties, 

It will, we think, strike moxt minds that the 
proverbial conch-and-six may be driven wider 
auch circumstances with some Sacility through 
this Act of parliament. This is the second evil, 
es generally atated, and we are not aware that 
the argument against patent medicines has ever 
advanced much beyond thia. To those, however, 
who are intimately acquainted with the subject, 
the evil is much more serious than appears on 
the surface. A few accidental deaths from inad- 
vertence or carelessness, or from want of having 
the nostrum properly labelled poison, is the least 
of the evil. If fur the word ‘ poison,’ used in the 
foregoing statements, ‘narcotics’ be substituted, 
aud if with the use of narcotics we can associate 
habita formed which lead in many cases to con- 
firmed disease, and worse still, exercise the most 
hurtful influence on the mental and moral conati- 
tution, we even then realise only part of the evil. 
To ua, the worst part of all seems to lie in this, 
that the poor deluded takers of these nostrums 
may have formed the habit of using nareotics 

fore they are aware. Under the synonym of 
come simple household remedy, they wncon- 
sciowly have beon taking solutions of the most 
powerful narcotics, Dr Farquharson, speaking 
on the subject in the discussion referred to in 
the House of Commons, mentions that ‘one of 
the moat erous compounde (of this class) was 
an Exence of Linseed, canis a large quantity 
of morphia, from the vse of which painful cases 
of poisoning had occurred.’ Each case of poison- 
ing resulting from the use of this nostrum, how- 


ever much to be deplored, is probably as nothing | Printed 


compared with the many casca of vicious habits | 





i. 





5 





which its use may have formed. The habit of 
taking narcotics, as ast one knows, is not diffi- 
cult to acquire ; and with many, the only Bre tad 
safety, as in the case of others with strong cm 
is never to taste them. 

The warning thus given as to « certain class of 

tent medicines does not come too soon. They 
mave been increasing to a very great extent in 
recent years, in fact eupplanting very much the 
old well-known family medicines; and owing to 
the success of one or two comparatively innocen 
and even efficacious preparations, others of a hale- 
ful tendency have unfortunately become popular. 


ctcKoot 
Samer is ieumen in, 
Lhaite sing Cueen, 
Old English Song. 





Tuenk ’s a dreamy voice in the summer air, 
Ita mellow music is ever rare— 
Cuckoo } 
Lending our thoughts like gontle seer 
Over meadow and moor and mere, 
Like a saddening love, the apell is dear : 
Sweetly sings cuckoo, 


It Lreatles o tale of tho flowera of May, 
Of violet bank and primrose brace, 
Cuckoo | 
Woods with the byacinth misty Lue, 
Fields with the daisy white, and the dew 
Bright as the day the world was new : 
Blithely calla cuckoo, 


Snow-white showers of anemonea 
Have blown beneath the budding trees— 
Cuckoo! 
The sombre pines to life have sprung, 
And all with tender tassels hung, 
Have aunlight o'er their shaduwe flung : 
Summer sings cuckov. 


Far hath fled the winter’s ruth ; 
Winds breathe softly from the south : 
Cuckoo ! 
Woodlanda gladden every scene, 
With their shades of tender green, 
Of gold and bronze, in hol¢ and dean : 
Mellow calls cuckoo. 


(er the still and distant down, 
Where the heath is black and browa— 
Cuckoo { 
Whero the birch with drooping head, 
And the stunted oaks are spread 
Thinly ‘twixt the moor and mead, 
Gladsome calls cuckoo. 


hee o'er aie bajpat yd corn, 
‘in 1! e peacef eve and morn, 

Cuckoo ! 
As frow sprite that fitteth by, 
Singing eweotly in a sigh, 
Weird and strange the melody : 

Qaaintly calls cuckoo { 
Pe A 
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A HOLIDAY CRUISE 


How few there are among weary Londoners 
‘who ever take to a short eea-voyage as a cure 
for overwork and brain-strain. Not to sea a 
newspaper for a week, to forget house Dilla, 
to quit the rush and hurry of the great 
thoroughfares in order to breathe the purest 
air on our planet—is surely in iteclf tempta- 
tion enough. And all this is to be had without 
weary poring over time-tables and guide-books, 
or the dusty rattle of long railway journeys, We 
have only to invest in a mackintosh, to commit 
ourselves to a coasting-steamer, and enjoy a four 
days’ cruise through some of the wildest coast- 
scenery in the British Islands. The boats we 
have in our mind are no ‘crank’ cockles, but 
comport themselves well during their weekly 
voyages from London (Regent's Canal Dock) to 
Liverpool, vid Plymouth, Falmouth, and round 
the west coast of England; or from Liverpool 
(Trafalgar Dock) to London. We shall suppose 
ourselves on board, say the good ship Fatthful,* 
with two hours on our hands wherein to stow our 
luggage, study the bearings of our berth, and the 
geography of our steamer. Even the mysteries of 
loading have an interest and humour all their own. 

Through the autumnal mist, the setting aun 
is gilding the Victoria Tower, and setting the 
ball and cross of St Paul's in a blaze. The tide 
is flowing, and the swarms of mudlarka, mere 
bags of bone, are being driven from their oozy 
playgrounds by the rising water. All is bustle. 
We lie under the lee of a big ship, with giant 
yardarms that stretch half across the basin, and 
rigging that seems one endless tracery of confused 
“cat’e-cradle. As we work ourselves riverwards, 
through waters coloured with strange prismatic 
tints by floating oils, edging our way out with 
infinite tact and judgment, our steamer takes her 
course through floes of barges manned by grimy 
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men, who throw towards us good-humoured but 
broad sallies of wit. The Hnergy, a floating 
trough black as the coal she carries, lies obsti- 
nately across our bowa; while the Empress of 
Shadwell, filled with high-heaped denls, clings close 
to the side of the Pretty Jane, until the summary 
application of a stout rope end the steam-winch 
despatches the two in unseemly haste astern of 
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us, and leaves the way clear to the dock-gates. 
And then, just as we are preparing to turn down 
the river, an aimless waif, slowly revolving as it 
drifts up-stream with the tide, slews round acroea 
our cut-water, and gives our patient skipper a 
final vexation. 

Meantime, the passengers—young men and 
maidens, old men and (a few) children, are 
safe on board; and the stewardess, her eyes 
like those of Argus, her hands numberless appa- 
rently as those of Briareus, handles her clients 
with judgment. The captain from India insists 
on a change of berth, his present allotment being 
too near the propeller to suit his delicate wife. 
Having disposed of the captain, the stewardess 
sternly warns a clamant Scotchman that he must 
sleep in the lifeboat if he would find a resting- 
place at all. His name is the last on her list, 
and he has Hobson’s choice. To the young ladies, 
she is more than a mother. Rugs are unrolled, 
and strange heal-coverings produced, The de- 
tachment of London clerks on holiday ask erratic 
and irrelevant questions of the officers, end receive 
in the atir of departure but scant courtesy, not 
undeservedly ; but the frayed and scrappy answers 
seem to satisfy them. And soon almost before 
we know we are well cast off, we have visions 
of brightly-lighted rooms and convivial parties 
in the famous Greenwich hostelries. 

The coils of rope, which lie about our deck 
like heaps of newly caught conger eels, are soon 
in apple-pie order, The winch has ceased to 
rattle and scream. Now and again, a ghostly 
steamer, wit littering eyes of red and green, 
glides out of the gloom ehead and vanishes 


astern. One great four-masted steamship passes 
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hoarsely and _fitfully blowing like some monster 
Behemoth. We slide by tall barques that are 
being towed towards the sea by panting eteam- 

The dark masses of canvas flap eeri 
them, ready for the time when 
the tow-line is cast off and the ship spreads her 
wings at.the Nore. And as the fragrant breeze 
pelnus the scent of the Kentish hayfields across 
the broadening river at Gravesend, we turn in, 
and ap to the rhythmic hum of the screw, only 
broken by the commands of the captain on the 
bridge, as he threads his way through fleets of fish- 
ing-boats or coasting-schoonera lying wind-bound. 

t is useless to hope to lie late on board ae 
Before daylight, the sailors are giving the decks 
their bath ; and what healthier for stout limbs 
and good nerves than a douche of fresh salt. water 
from the hose, if one can set the teeth and bear 
a sharp shock? The sun is not yet up; and the 
mate on the bridge, the lovk-out man and the 
wwabbers, are the only witnesses of our im- 
provised ‘tub.’ Strange to say, it is a new 
experience to them, as tous. And then we climb 
to the bridge, and find we are well off Ramsgate, 
the Dover cliffs lying like a faint cloud on our 
starboard bow. And what a sunrise! Surely not 
even the colouring of the Alps, as the sunbeams 
steal down tho slopes and precipices, can equal 
the cloud-effects of o dawn at sea. Gradually 
the North Foreland light pales as the purple 
east grows violet—then pale blue—then a sudden 
flood of gold as the eun rises. The cloud-bank 
dying to the west far away over the Sussex 

is tinged with a glowing pink, and the 
cliffe stand out against the misty distance, a 
ribbon-like streak of dazzling whiteness, ‘the 
Downs are full of wind-bound ships, and tho 
air is crisp and fresh with promise of a glowing 
noon, 

But the stewardess ia already stirring, willing 
and ready to dispense a welcome cup of steaming 
coffee—very necessary, for breakfast is more than 
three hours distant, And sa we slip by dreary 
Dungeness, with its shuddering associations of 
wreck and disaster. Shingle stretches for miles 
only dotted here and there with quaint-shaped 
towers and pyramids of tarred timbers, land- 
marks for the fishermen, whose boats are drawn 
up in front of the little villages, each a mere 
handful of squat cotta; which at intervals 
fringe the bay. Then Dover, the castle stand- 
ing out bold and clean-cut against the sky ; and 
Folkestone, with the white funnels of the mail- 
boats topping the pier. And then from Beachy 
Head, with its cruel fringe of reefs, and the caves, 
@ug by some philanthropist in the past for ahi 
wrecked sailors, showing like portholes in the 
cliffs’ white sides, we stand boldly across for the 
Isle of Wight. So the first act in our little 

¥ closes, and we go below, eager for the 

ble fare provided in plenty in the saloon. 

maint enough are the experiences of the 
One had severely ‘boomped’ his 

e@ told us, in climbing to his berth. 
bright Zong girls travelling northward 
sea for the eske of their father's health 
prev because their store of novels had 
ft behind. Another, a San Franciscan, 
engaged a berth in next week’s ‘White 
bes made a little business af Falmouth 
excuse for a passing glimpee of the coast- 


THERE: 


scenery of the old country, We warn him 


that it may not haps beat the Hudson, 
but it is better and healthier travelling than 


ly | even his favourite Pullman. On the whole, we 


are a sufficiently jolly family. 
"The Sunday afternoon finds us running by 
the Underclift close to the Ventnor promenade, 
whence on a famous other Sunday, a few years 
ago, the last was seen of the hapless Eurydice. 
ven now, under the white lighthouse on St 
Catherine's Point, we can see the sailor-folk 
gathering up the timber of a wreck, the gaunt 
ribs of which stand up from the breakers. A 
snub-nosed but stately man-of-war passes close, 
her yardarms mathematically squared, and her 
cream-coloured funnel leaving only ao genteel 
streak of smoke astern. She wears a bold, look- 
the-world-in-the-face air, as she steams by within 
a bara hundred yards of our more humble craft. 
My lordly friend, we could give you three knots 
an hour and beat you ‘hands down,’ for all your 
princely pride, and iron plates, and trim blue- 
jackets, and bright brass fittings, and twin screws. 
Our captain is no fair-weather sailor, as our 


experiences showed, bat holds a pilot’s certifi- 
eate for all the ees ports in the kingdom, 
He is watching the weather rather anxiously, 


though. The sun is sinking in a watery aly 3 
the ‘mare’s-tail’ clouds are atreaming from the 
horizon to the zenith, and the glass is falling 
fast. The young ladies have not missed their 
novels much ; but they do not look quite so much 
at home as in the early morning, and wear a 
preoccupied look. In fact, it tw rougher than 
carly in the day. The Anglo-Indian’s wife retires 
to her berth Sreneeey, soon, We who are 
good sailors, only turn in when we have sighted 
the Eddystone, and are within a few hours of 
Plymouth. Here we have time for a bathe and 
a stroll on the Hoe, and a few purchnscs from 
gn early newavendor. 

As we sail round Mount Edgecombe, and 
stand out for Falmouth, the wind is rising, and 
the spindrift is already repanin to fy. Squally 
rain-gusta fleet by us up Channel, and mackintosh- 
costume is the order of the day. But the pipe of 
our cheery skipper ia not quenched nor his gen 
force abated, and he tells us how, a fortnight ago, 
all at short notice, the princess of the Lyceum 
cama on board and asked for a passage. There 
was no denying Portia. But the steamer was 
full; and in despair he stowed the great actress’a 
many trunks; and for want of a spare bert 
gave up to her his own snug chart-house an 
sanctum on the bridge, the shrine of his house- 
hold gods, and went bedless himself; and she 
had been made so much at home, that she had 
regretted when her short voyage was over, and 
had gone back to hard work with fresh stores 
of en and a new bloom on her cheek. 

An hour or two at picturesque Falmouth, where 
we ship a lifeboat for the North, and we steam 
away for two eventful days before we touch land 
again. Out in mid-channel we can see the Wolf 
lighthouse standing on the grim rock which has 
moaned and roared from ita mysterious cavern 
the knell of so many homeward-bound ships sunk 
in the deep waters that surround it on every 
aide, What treasure-trove those ‘roaring wells’ 
of this Cornish Scylla must contain! And then 
we pass the ‘Runnel? stone, marked by « tolling 
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bell, that dipa and springs in its cradle-belfry, | As we round the Skerries and signal her, 
ing a shiver through us aa we think hoe | the granite headland of Holyhead provokes a 


erg a 

that doleful sound right ahead would strike the 
heart of a sea-coptain straining his eyes through 
a dense sea-fog or a driving snow-storm in 
December, to catch a glimpse of the electric light 
on the Lizard. And now the night begins to fall, 


with a gale rising. 

Though our voyage has been exceptionall 
tough, the romance of the weather is well worth 
the etndy. We are close in to the h spins 


of rocks which are the extremity of England. The 
white lighthouse is drenched every other minute 
in columns of spray. The man that ia cleaning 
the glass is discernible as he holds on to the 
light rail, the collar of the tower. These poor 
fellows have three months’ provisions in store ; 
for though the keepers of lighthouses are supposed 
to be changed once a month, the Trinity felievin 

yacht is unable, as often as not, to land the fres 

watchmen, and steams by, leaving the three for 
another spell of Atlantic buffeting. On the black 
peaked reefs of rocks, the white gulls are in full 
conclave to-night ; and the ‘Shark’s Fin,’ cruellest 
reef of the group, usually a black band’in the blue 
waters, is merely a hundred yards of churned 
creamy surf. he =ostorm-fiends seem to be 
holding a Walpurgis night ; and the thought just 
strikea one, Suppose our machinery were to 
break down! fn the distance, we cun see the 
gleam of the Longshi 


lightship, whose hardy 
crew are wont to complain of the ceaseless fierce- 


watch the night through with the lovk-out man 
in the bows, and ace the moon break through the 
flying clouds, and stretch a long band of glittering 
light across the hurrying waves. The streaming 
smoke from our funnel stands out against the 
moonlight ; while we drive on indifferent to the 
blows of the waves, the lashing water falling on 
our deck, and the howling ‘ugly’ night. As the 
bows dip, the screw plays with a buzz. Our 
ion warna us that a squell is com- 
ing. And in a moment his words are verified. 
For five minutes the cordage sings and strains, 
and a few drops of stinging rain whistle by 
and in our faces, And then as suddenly the 
moonlight is bright again, and shows us the 
whole length of the pitching steamer. Soon 
after, we sce the Cunard steamer, bound for 
Havre and the Mediterrancan, ese we and cross 
the moon-track, her linca as clegant aa those of 
a racing yacht, And thereafter we think we 
have had enough of wind and weather, and turn 
in to sleep sound. When we wake, we find 
ourselves within sight of the Welsh mountains, 
and Bardsey Island ahead ; and in the far distance, 
the least faint glimpse of the hills of Wexford. 

As we cross the mouth of Cardigan Bay, we 
can see the slopes of tourist-trod Snowdon, and 
the saddle of the ‘Rivals’ grandest of ranges, 
as yet umlesecrated by the autumnal al 1. 
Barren and dreary enough seem the moors of the 
Welsh coast efter the Suse weald ; mainviding 
and inhospitable. The wind is north-west, an 
the American steamers are the Irish 
eoast for smoother water's sake. Isle of Man 
is seen far away to westward towards the sunect. 


sailor-com 


ness of the weather and the unrelenting roar of 
the storm-winds. But our steamer rides the 
waves like a duck, 

It is a sensation that will last a lifetime to 


thxsiasm even in the stolid breast of tha now 
convalescent Anglo-Indian. We pass 

the ‘race’ of treacherous choppy water of 
harbour, and by the ‘Mouse’ rock, familiar to 
vo: Dublinwards. As we cross the bar of 
the Mersey, an Inman steamer passes close, with 


icturesque dota of electric light streaming from: 


er asloon; and in her wake a flect of lesser 
steamers sailing at high water ; destined to scatter 
to the four points of the compass after a few 
hours’ companionship. 
But the romance is over. Bidston light is mere 
after the peer of the Longshipe. The 
ragrant sea-air given place to the odours of 
the great estuary ; and_ns our whistle sounda, the 
enptain clears the bridge with infinite patien 
warps us alongside the dock; and the vasled 
memories of our four daye’ cruise fade as we wish 
our friends good-night, and go our several waye. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—‘I AM AFRAID, SIR, If 18 TALKED 
ABOUT.’ 


CHEAPSIDE was unusually crowded that after 
noon, and beth men being cuyer to get on, the im- 
pociment to traflic exagzerated themacives, and 
ecame irritating, Garling lifted the little trap 
in the roof of the cab and snarled at the driver. 
‘Drive!’ The driver being aleo irritated by the 
obstacles he met, snarled back at him, and picking 
his way among caba, omnibuses, and wagons, cast 
loose anathemas right and left as boys throw 
crackers, In a little time they got behind an 
omnibus, and the driver being compelled to asae 
his speed to that of the vehicle before him, broke 
in a wordy hailstorm on the conductor, wh 
turning et him a smiling visage, wink 
slowly and laboriously, and condesvended no 
other avawer. The cabman, naturally incensed, 
slanged him with all the eloquence of wrath, 
The omnibus stopped to pick up a stout old lady ; 
and the conductor taking advantage of the panse, 
addressed the driver of the hansom with smooth 
satire: ‘You shouldn't want to take the bread 
out of poor folke’ mouths, your R’yal Highness, 
Get down, and let the cabman drive. He's 
to it’ 

Garling looked up at the sound of the voi 
and eaw Hiram Search. Hiram, beaming a 
over with the consciousness of his own pt 
caught Garling’s eye at thot moment, and rai 
his hat to him with a genial flourish, Lumby 
sat back in the cab with hia arma across his 
breast, trying to be calm, but relapsing into hia 
old flurried condition—anxious to be in tima 
The "bus ft into motion again, and the cab 
followed, ly, the cabman swearing as Lier | 
as, according t Captain Shandy, d 
in Flandera. Hiram, with muc 
rest, demanded to know where he pres on 
Sundays; and winked at Garling, as if to ak 
him what he thought of that, in the way of 
teel repirize. There was almost nothing bus 
the horse's tength between Garling the 
destroyer of his plans, and to see him there fia 
insclently gleeful and familiar, was, more. them 
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gall and wormwood. The ‘bus being pulled w 
very suddenly, the cab-horse’s nose almost en 
st the window. ‘Going to Whitechapel ?’ asked 
Hiram of the driver sweetly. ‘Don't keep us 
waiting. Get in, sir, get in, We'll take care of 
~ Having delivered himeeif of this sally, 
e winked in at Garling, who was by this 
time half mad with rage, and only held himself 
in by a aupreme effort. 

* Hiram !’ cried a faint pleading voice from the 
pavement, and a hand touched the conductor's 
arm as he swung by his strap, inspecting the 
ctowd with a knowing eye, aa if he were choosing 

ize passengers e turned, and there was 
Mary, ooking pale and frightened, and bearing 
on her face the mark of recent tears. Hiram 
rang his bell to stop the omnibus, and leaped to 
the pavement. Glarling saw the little figure also, 
and maddened, feeling that his dead wife’s ven- 

eance was indeed beginning, in spite of her 
lorgiveness. But a second later, or leas, the sight 
of the little satchel Mury carried in her hand 
banished all other things from his mind) He 
had until that moment forgotten it as completel 
as though it had been of no value. The shoc 
of detection, the struggle for self-mastery, the 
shame and which had crowded on him since 
he hod felt his employer's arresting and accus- 
ing hand, had left no room for the thought of 
minor troubles. 

‘What is it?’ cried Hiram, bending over the 
worn face. * What is it?’ 

‘He has left me!’ she answered. ‘The house 
ia locked.’ Her lips were trembling; and he, 
forgetting where he stood, took both her hands 
in his, and felt them cold. ‘I don't know where 
to £ He said we were going to Southampton, 
and put me in the train, and left me. 

‘Left youl’ cried Hiram. ‘Why, there he is!’ 

‘Whore?’ she asked, shrinking to him as if 
from sume imagined fear. 

At that moment Garling’s hand was laid upon 
the satchel. ‘Give this to me {’ he said hoarscly. 
*Go home—go home!’ She held tightly to the 
bag; bat he wrenched it frum her hand, and 
Teturned to the cab. ‘Drive on!’ he cried with 
a terrible execration, standing behind the splash- 
board and facing the driver. The cabman ehook 
his head wp and down with a countenance in 
which mute appeal against the unreasgonsbleness 
of this direction was blent with scorn and pity. 

‘What is all this?’ asked Lumby, as Gurling 


threw himeelf into the sent ape. 
*What is it?’ mocked arling, gnashing at 
him. ‘Ask what it was to-morrow. 

Lumby looked at him with scornful wonder, 
not unmixed with fear. ‘We shall be late,’ he 
said. ‘ Had we not better walk?" 

They left the cab together ; and Garling enarled 
to the driver to go to the offices for payment, and 
atrove, whilst Lumby held hia arm, to etruggle 


sudden grown dense. There was a dead-lock 
in the horeeway, and on the footpath the people 
‘were crushed together looking at it. The ih 
ning of anger, us the wise man said, ie like the 
letting in of waters, and Garling was now fairly 

ing. Having once beguo to surrender his 

control, he e for the moment helpless 
to control himeelf at all, and struggled like s 
madman, <At last they reached the limits of 
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the crowd, and found a straight course before 
them; when suddenly, loud and clear 

out the clock of Bow Church, striking the hour. 
At that they turned pale faces on each other, and 
Lumby releazed Garling’s arm. The great bell 
of Puul’s followed, booming above the roar of 
the street and the general babel of sound onl 

for the ears that waited for it, And in both 
minds the same imagined sight was present; 
each saw the image of a closing bank door. 

‘It will be known before nightfall, panted 
Lumby, fixing his haggard eyes on Garling in 
wild accusation. 

‘Why should it?? he responded. ‘You have 
everything in hand, and it will be a passing stroke 
at the worst. Be at the Bank by ten o'clock in 
the morning.’ 

The merchant turned, thrusting the drafts into 
his breast-pocket, and walked back, with bent 
head, despondent face, and heavy heart; and his 
mechanical steps led him to the offices. It was 
not a difficult thing for Garling to hang behind 
and lose his late employer for a moment in the 
crowd. He was absent from the merchant's 
thoughts, and that made the task still easier, 
And having lost him for a moment, it was the 
easicat thing in the world to slip into a hansom 
cab outside the block and drive away. Ample 
need to drive away, as matters 6s For a 
whisper once started in the City, would swell 
ere long into a roar, and in that roar he could 
already hear in fancy his own name. He would 
be gone before the storm could burst, The House 
would weather it easily envugh, and within his 
grinding teeth he banned the House. But his own 
crime would be known, and his defeat. There 
was the sting he dreaded. Before that, he was 
a coward, He could have borne to be spoken 
of as a auccessful scoundrel ; but to be pointed 
at as a detected rogue, compelled to resign his 
booty, and then svornfully dismissed, would have 
been unendurable, was unendurable to think of, 
and had yet to be endured. 


There was whispering and putting of heads 
together in the offices of Lumby and Lumby. 
Barnes sat in Garling’s seat, and there was a look 
of amazed misery upon his face which struck all 
who saw him there. The head of the firm had 
been locked in his own room all day; and after 
the coming of the Bank messenger, he had fone 
out tremulous and fevered, and had returned as 
if from a fruitless errand, hanging his head, and 
louking like a ghost. Garling, even the impene- 
trable Garling, had looked worn and gray. There 
was a vague suspicion as to what these portents 
might mean, which filled the very air, and made 
the whisperings needless to carry it from mind 
to mind. And, to set on all surmise the seal of 
dreadful certainty, it was known somehow before 
five o'clock by everybody in the place, down to the 
very messengers, that just before the closing of the 
Bank a cheque had been presented and returned 
with the statement that there were no effects 
to meet it, The fying Garling might well have 
foreseen this last disaster. But not body 


in the knew of this open shame to t 
craft which had weathered so storms and 
sailed triumphantly through so much evil weather 


since it wae la one hundred and thirty. 
years ago, Not the master of the ship. No man 
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told him as yet of that disaster. He sat alone, 
Be from the grieving, faithful Barnes, 
by the sliding panel of corrugated 
time for departure hed gone by; 
waited, fain to offer consolation, if he had but 
dared, or known how to offer it. At length he 
went round by the corridor and tapped humbly 
at the door. ‘Come in,’ cried the merchant in a 
dejected voice, and Barnes entered. 

‘What are your instructions for to-morrow, 
sir?’ asked Barnes. 

‘You will hold the same place,’ returned his 
employer, looking up at him with a withered 
amile. ‘You may consider yourself promoted per- 
manently.—Where is Garling?’ he asked sud- 
denly, rising with a startled air. 

‘Mr Garling has not retumed,’ answered Barnes, 
*gince you and he went out an hour ago.’ 

‘Not returned !’ said Lumby, taking one quick 
ep forward and halting suddenly, ‘No matter. 
— Mr Barnes !? 

Yer, sir.’ 

*We will go through matters to-morrow, and 
I shall have to place some confidences in you, 
which I shall rely pod you to respect.’ 

Barnes’s heart ached. Was it possible Lumby 
did not know that the expected crash was the 
town’s talk already ? 

‘We have passed through a grave crisis, which 
has left almost everything disarranged, and there 
will be work to do for weeks to come. We will 
talk of these things to-morrow. I have had o 
time of great anxiety, and I am tired.’ 

Barnes's face brightened, and he raid eagerly : 
*You will be able to put things straight again, sir?’ 

The merchant looked at him wonderingly: 
‘What do you know about this matter, Mr 
Barnes?’ There was no one to hear their talk, 
| but by instinct he closed the door. 

‘The cheque presented at the Bank last thing 
this afternoon, sir. It is talked about already, 
I am told that Rawlings & Co, relying on the 
nawe of the firm, got it cashed privately after it 
was refused by the Bank. They were always 
very questionable people, air, Rawlings & Co.’ 

‘The cheque?’ said the merchant, ‘refused 
this afternoon? Why, what is this?’ 

‘Is it possible that you don’t know, sir?’ cried 

Barnes, ‘Rawlings was paid by cheque yeaterday 
—two, five, five, odd. The cheque was presented 
this afternoon, and the Bank returned it, marked 
“No effects.” I am afraid, sir, it is talked 
about.’ 
Lumby strode up and down the room, deeply 
moved 4 this discovery. ‘This is bad news, 
Barnes,’ fe said, ‘bad news I had hoped to 
escape anything of that sort. Rut it will be all 
Tight to-morrow. Be here at the usual time in 
the morning. If you hear any rumour agsinst 
the solidity of the firm, I authorise you to vuffer 
it the fallest and roundest denial. Do you hear!— 
the fullest and roundest denial. You thall know 
all to-morrow. I am too fatigued to attend to 
business now.—Good-night.’ 


‘Good-night, sir,’ returned Barnes, and went | Caux, in his histo: 
his way, lifted up in spirit, but still puzzled. ‘If| Herring-fishery ( 
the merchant's ; Co.), @ , 

, the notice ot the reader very many in 


he heard any rumour’—so ran 
words. Rumour? There was no rumour, but a 
dowar:gpe clamant roar, and wherever Barnes 
went, he heard it. Wherever he heard it, he 
denied it ; as a matter of personal knowledge, he 








| collect and verify. 
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denied it ; being personally in the full confidence -/} 
of the firm, he sesured assailants right and left 
that there was nothing in it. And as when wing 
and tide go contrary wnys there ie a greater 
tumult than when both go together, this authori- 
tative contradiction made the roar the loudor, and | 
spread it wider. 

Lumby, left alone, raised his face towards the 
skylight in a sort of passionate exultation and 
triumph for a moment, and drooped it again in 
anguish, The House was eaved; heaven had 
been merciful, villainy had been discomfited, 
and the House was saved ; but the old name 
was soiled. The British merchant found a doubt 
upon his name as intolerable as the ermine finds 
& spot upon ite fur, Never a breath upon the 
nawe until to-day, and now it was soiled—soiled | 
How could the return of a cheque from such a 
House fail to be talked of? That awful cord 
began to tighten and looscn in his brain ogain, 
and his eyea grew hot and his hands clammy. 
He entered the cashier's room, intending to place 
the drafts in the safe, and then go home to his 
hotel and send for a physician. But having 
opened the safe, the confession Garling had written 
lay before him, and he must needs take it up and 
look at the rogue’s balance-sheet at the end. 
From it he referred to tho drafts, to ace if between 
them they made up the snm ect down there. 
Next, after standing for a while irresolute, he 
drew the gigantic ledger from its plice, and laying 
it on the table, turned to the leaf on which he 
had first fixed the fraud, and compared the 
pencilled marks he had made upon the margin 
with Garliny’s first entry. The two exactly 
tallied, He stooped above the book a moment, 
holding the drafts and the confession in his hand 
then dropped them on the broad ruled leaves, an 
knitting his fingers, pressed both palms above 
his forehead, and took a step or two across the 
room and back again. There was a hunted feeling 
in his mind, a hurry and confusion, a dim sense 
that any moment might bring shipwreck, that 
there were thingy ta do, which being done, 
would avert all chance of mischief; but like 
a man in a nightmare, he could only grope in 
thought, and everything was blind and dark. 
Whut was the fear that threatened him? Where 
was the way of safuty? If this hideous pain 
would only Jet him think a while! He reeled 
a little, and stretching out hia hands, caught one 
side of the great ledger an steadied himeelf by 
it. The cord in his head wan growing tenser, 
and the fear that followed him drew nearer, 
Tenser grew the cord, tenser, tenser, until at last 
it snapped, and the merchant, with ono blind 
stagyer sideways, closed the ledger with uncun- 
scious hands and fell huddled on the floor. 

(To &e continued.) 
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In a courtry like ours, the importance of the 
fisheries can scarcely be over-estimated. 
of the IJlerring 
London: Hamiltor 
to a wide public, and brings before 


and novel facta, which his 


long experi on 
fish-saleaman at Yarmouth har” enabled him te 
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Oar fisheries employ upon an average on sea 
et 
persons, who incipally BO 
families, represent a population of more than three 
times that. amount. ese man a fishing-fleet of 
thirty thousand vessels, the ter part of which 
consists of herring-boats, This fleet is of two 
hundred and eighty thousand tons burden; and 
the capital eure in its outfit would suffice to 
farm six million acres of land, or one-sixth 
of the land at present under cultivation in 
Great Britain, caleulating the nece: outlay 
for that at ten pounds an acre. Mr De Caux 
arrives at this conclusion from the consideration 
that land is indestructible, and that the improve- 
ments upon it are to a certain extent permanent ; 
while fishing boats and gear depreciate so rapidly, 
that all fishing-property actually employed at sea 
has virtually to be replaced every cight or nine 
yeare. Every operation connected with fishing, 
whether it be boat building or repairing, or the 
making and mending of fishing-tackle, requires 
akilled and intelligent Jabour; even such an 
spparently simple operation as counting the 
herrings Janded at the fish-wharf at Great Yar- 
mouth in the course of one season, costing upwards 
of two thousand two hundred pounds. 
Comparatively little is known of the habits of 
eea-fishes. Some naturalists have divided them 
into three classes—‘those which invariably live 
at the bottom of the sea; those which invariably 
live in mid-water; and those which invariably 
live at or near the surface. This classification, 
Mr De Caux considers very misleading ; and is so 
far from being the fact, that herring and mackerel, 
which ore classed os surface-swimmors, ure often 
eaught in trawl-nets which dray the bottom. As 
a rule, fishes have keen sight, but oaly Lvemied 
the sense of hearing in a very limited degree. 
All fish are carniyorous; the large prey upon 
the small; and both large and small feed upon 
the different species of medusw that at certain 
sensons swarm in incalculable myrioda in the 


aoa. 
The herring is the most important of all the 
fish that swim in our seas, It ubounds through 
an ocean area stretching from France to the 
North Cape, and in the North Atlantic Ocean 
between forty and seventy degrees of latitude. 
It is a rare fish on the southern coast of Green- 
land, and on the northern coast only a small 
variety ia found. The old idea that the Polar 
Sea was the chosen home of the herring, and 
that it resorted to our shores only for the sake 
of spawning, is now entirely exploded ; but of 
its habita little is as yet accurately known, It is 
arious, a8 most fishes are, and swims in shoals ; 
and even among those which swim around our 
shores, there are many varieties, the Loch Fyno 
herring being quite different from the 
black-nosed species caught off the coast of 
Norfolk, and these again varying considerably 
from the herring caught off Kimblington or 
Cromer Knowl, Their movements, as Mr De 
pet _ FI altoged nee ¢ truth, con- 
jectnres, de er upon the temperature 
of the Sabse aed the supply Of food, re 
The spawning of herrings has long been a 
vexed —- with naturalists, and in spite of 
tammy theories confidently advanced, it is so still. 
Mr De Caux, from long and careful observation, 
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has been led to conclude, among other things, that 
patie spawn much oftener than once a year; 
and that when they leave the deep water and 
come inshore, as they undoubtedly do in the 
late summer and early autumn months, it is not 
for the purpose of spawning, but in pursuit 
of the multitudes of meduew of different kinds 
that then appear along our coasts, ‘In my 
opinion, he says, ‘herrings spawn wherever 

ey may happen to be at the time they are ripe, 
whether they be in deep water, over a sandbank, 
or near to the shore.’ The general idea that 
herring-spawn is invariably deposited at the 
bottom of the sea, is erroneous, for much of it 
floats at the surface of the water, and is vivified 
there, When engaged in catching herrings that 
were ripe for spawning, fishermen have sometimes 
observed the sea to have a milky appearance ; and 
on drawing buckets filled with this water on 
board, they have found it to be not only full of 
spawn, but of live herring-fry newly hatched. 

his fact shows that oh some occasions at least 
the herring-spawn vivifies and develops near the 
surface of the water. 

That herrings spawn at least twice a year, is 
ecrtain ; and our author is inclined to believe that 
they spawn all the year round, ‘and that with 
the exception of short intervals to recuperate 
their physical powera, they are always either 
secreting spawn or spawning.” The period of 
time which elapses between the spawning and 
the hatching of the fry, is various; Mr De Caux 
sets it down as usually from three to four weeka, 
though something depends upon the time of 
year and the temperature of the water. Extreme 
cold retards the process, and moderate heat facili- 
tates it. Sprata, he considers not as small 
herrings, but os an entirely distinct species ; and 
instead of giving the herring seven years to arrive 
at maturity, as some writers have done, he thinks 
that it is full grown within the twelvemonth, 
The Jargest herrings are taken off the coast of 
Labrador. Those caught on our erstern coasts 
rarely exceed ten or eleven inches in length ; and 
Mr De Caux, in the millions of herring that have 

d under his observation, never saw one longer 
than fifteen and a half inches, 

Our herring-fishery is believed to have origi- 
nated on the east coast, somewhere near the place 
where Great Yarmouth now stands, Such a 
fishery was already an institution in the time 
of the Romans, who considered the herrings 
caught off this coast a dainty dish. About the 
beginning of the Christian era, the sandbank on 
which Great Yarmouth now stands first began 
to appear above the surface of the waves, and 
gradually became a favourite resort of fishermen, 
particularly during the latter of the Roman 
occupation, as the Roman garrison at the mouth 


smal) | of the Yare afforded them protection from pirates. 


The advent of the Saxons Ff @ fresh impetus 
to the herring-fishery ; and early in the eixth 
century the ons built a stronghold on the 
sandbank, and thus laid the foundations of a 
herring emporium, which continued to 
flourish ever since. 

In 1755, the Yarmouth and Lowestoft fish- 
raaivie were hooks nara beer serious Beg toc 
in their own iar trade of curing herrings, 
by the Beotch and Manx. Large amoke-houses 
were established for the purpose in Scotland 
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and the Inle of Man ; but after a short trial, it| Sootch working-man named James Patereon, whip 
“was found to disuse ali oabnairese was born at Mamelba h towards the close 


necessary 
the herring caught being too inferior for emoking 
‘parposes. In 1794 ge quantities of herri 
were caught in the Forth, and a new spot fn 
the trade was inaugurated. Instead of being cured 
upon the spot, the fresh herrings were packed 
in ice and sent to London in boxes by fast-sailing 
vessels. The use of ice as a preservative for fish 
in a fresh state, had been discovered a few years 
before, in 1780, by a Scotchman named Dempster, 
who preverved salmon in this way. 

During the present century, especially after 
the railway eystem came into active operation, 
herring-fisheries have developed largely, and are 
in a very Ti ken state all along the consts 
of the northern seas and in the northern parts 
of America. No nation has, however, made such 

ress in this icular branch of industry 
as the Scotch ; the ancient mantle of Great Yar- 
mouth hos fallen upon them, and they are now 
by far the greatest herring-fishers in the world, 
“They possess the enormous number of fourteen 
thousand five hundred herring-boata, which are 
manned by some fifty thousand men and boys; 
and the season of 1880 was the heaviest they 
have ever known,’ The season of 1881 will 
long be remembered by the fishermen off the 
east const of Scotland, for then occurred what 
was perhaps the most violent and fatal sturm 
ever known, and not a fishing-village in the 
district affected but was more or less desolated 
by ita ravages, 

The herring-fishery partakes somewhat of 
the nature of a lo —one boat may have a 

t haul; and another at no great distance 
it, equally well found and well manned, 
may catch eo few as barely to pay her expenses. 
In 1857, a boat belonging to Yarmouth, with 
ninety-one nets, caught so many herring, that 
it was impossible for her to carry them ; and after 
filling the boat, the rest were thrown into the sea. 
In 1680, a French fisherman caught four hundred 
and twenty barrels; and in the enrly part of 
August 1881, a French fishing-boat, the Gabrielle, 
after taking on board as many as she could carry, 
had still such a multitude of fish left in the nets, 
that her crew were obliged to shake the remainder 
into the sea. 

In 1835, a fish-curer of the name of Bisho 
discovered by chance the way to make Yarmout 
bloatera. One night, after his workpeople had 
left, he came upon a small quantity of prime 
herring that had been overlooked. Unwilling to 
lose them, he eprinkled a little salt vver them, 
epitted them, and hung them up all night in a 
smoke-house in which an oak-hillet was burning. 
Next morning, be awoke to find himeelf famous 
in the annals of the herring-trade, as the happy 
powemor of the first Yarmouth bloaters, the cure 
of which he henceforth made his epecial pursuit, 
In the same accidental way, Newcastle Ts 
were discovered in 1843 by Mr John Woodger 
of Newcastle, ‘ 

The period when herring-nets were invented is 
not known ; but the aquare mesh used for them 
is much the same in all countries. Formerly, 
they were made by the hand, of hemp; but 
now they are made by inery, and invariably 
of cotton, be more suitable. 


which is found to 
The inventor of the herring-net loom was « 

















of the last century. His greatest difficulty in 
poles his ine was the formation of « 

ot that would not a He never could sus- 
ceed in making one similar to that made by the 
hand, although he made one firm enongh for his 
purpose ; but what baffled him all his life, was 
subsequently discovered by Walter Ritchie, a 
working plasterer in Leith, and the - machine- 
made knots now exactly reaemble thoae made by 
the hand. Musselburgh is now the centre of 6 


condeneeineyepdenenetonsnenieentneesartastats 
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large trade in nets, the factory of Meases J. & W. 


Stuart being one of the best known in the country. 

The future of our sea-fisheries is of conrse 
an object of the greatest intercat to the nation 
at large; and it is of vital importaneo to avoid 
the needless destruction of fry and smell ny 
lest in this case, as in others, ‘ wilful waste shoal 
lead to woful want’ To insure this desirable 
end, Mr De Caux is of opinion that nets of a 
wider mesh than those presently in use should 
be made compulsory, so that only large herrin 
be captured. He also thinks that shell-fis 
should be protected, especially mussels, as the 
demand for these molluscs greatly exceeds the 
supply. They are used for bait, and one Seotch 
fishing-port alone requires five million annu- 
ally. he foreshores around our island are admir- 
ably calculated for musa.l-farms, ond should 
be utilised in this manner as soon as possible, 
Our thrifty neighbours in France have long been 
alive to tho advantage of this, and one muspel- 
farm at Aiguilion, which has been syatematicall 
cultivated since the thirtcenth century, yiel 
at present a yearly revenue of fifty tho 
pounds. 





THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUBION. 


‘O Mowsteur, in mercy’s sake, delay not an 
instant !’ cried Madeleine. ‘ 

The General drew forth a printed document, at 
the head of which the word ‘Pardon’ was con 
spicuous in huge letters. He inserted the name 
or Antoine Duroc, and hastily signed his own 
name to the parchment. ‘I have taken 6 
deal upon myself, young woman, he anid, as 
he handed the document to cleine. * But 
hasten with this pardon to the prison. Lose no 
time, or you will arrive too late. If, on your 
arrival, the prisoners have been removed, hasten 
to present the pardon to the officer in command 
of the firing-party—— Yet stay—you know 
not the way about Paris,’ 

‘My curiae is in waiting, Monsieur le Général? 
said the préfet. ‘My coachman will drive the 
oung women to 
ber thither. 


the priton. I will accompany 

"It is wnnecessary, Monsicur Je Sous-prifet,’ 
eaid the General. ‘A commissionaire from 

bureau sha‘l accompany her, He will know how 


to proceed. 

A commissonaire was called, and instructed 
to presegt the poris of Antoine Duroc to the 
chief jailer .f Roquette, or to the officer 


munand of the firing- . But Madélolisis 
doslsted pain belng homalt, (ie bearer of Ber 








+ ABO 


husband's pardon,'and received the document 
tween excess joy, mingled wi oubt an 
fear lest she shook ative too late, she followed 
the commissionaire without waiting to express 
her thanks to the General. 

Pe sous-préfet assisted her into the 


eoachman drive with all possible speed to La 


pores 

t length the prison of La Roquette was reached. 
The comeniationee al hted te the vehicle, and 
ringing the emanded to see the chief 
jailer. But on stating his errand, he was informed 
that the condemned prisoners had already been 
ed to the place of execution. ‘But there 
is yet time,’ added the jailer. They have but 
left. It is now half-past eleven o'clock, You 
ve half an hour to spare, and the fosse is not 
far distant. But Madame must alight from the 
i and walk. ‘The road is impassable to 

vehicles of any description.’ 

On hearing these words, Madeleine sprang 
from the carriage, and conducted by the com- 
missionaire, hurried breathlessly on. ‘You know 
the shortest road, Monsieur Commissionaire,’ she 
said. ‘For heaven's sake, hasten on !' 

The commissionaire nodded assent, But he 
was & comareye stranger to that part of the 
eity, and he soon missed his way. Leaving 
Madeleine, in a fever of dread and impatience, he 
went into a shop to inquire the way to the Place 
Voltaire. To the anxious girl he appeared to be 
80 long absent, that she hastened after him. She 
found the shop after two or three inquiries ; 
but when she reached it, the commissionaire had 

uitted it to return to her, and had missed her. 
the streets were thronged with people. Madeleine, 
almost crazed with dread, passed amongst them, 
Pa irc her way of one and then of another; 
but the directions she received only served further 
to bewilder her, and she wandered further and 
further astray. A church clock near by chimed 
the quartera) Madeleine listened breathlessly. 
‘Three-quarters!’ she cried in a xyam of 
fear; ‘only a neareee of an hour to spare! I 
shall be too late }’ 

She had turned into a by-street, which was 
almost deserted. Two working-men, carrying the 
tools necessary to their trade, were ap oachinig 
her. They were the only individ in the 
narrow street, As they drew near, sha entreated 
them to guide her to the fosse where the prisoners 
were to be executed. Her quaint garb was calcu- 
lated to attract attention in Paria, and the men 
supposed her to be a country girl who had come 
to the city on a holiday visit. 

“What would’st thou do at the fosse?’ askod 
one of the men. ‘Is it a pleasure to thee to see 
poor, rniserable, starving wretches shot down like 
because they demand a share of the 

food that of right belongs alike to all?’ The 
man was hurrying on in disgust, when his com- 


ion remarked eleine’s wild and distracted 
‘ Adolphe? said he, ‘the. ir] 
has ‘mene ask the way to the foue Masbe 


some friend or lover is doomed to be shot at 
noon, She looks as if she were crazed with 


Ney, then.—Is i¢ eo, young woman? Dost 
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wished her success; and then bade fis I 


th | order to fire, 





Pray to, ra, 





wish to see the last of some unfortunate friend 
or relation? Whence comest thou?’ asked the 
man Adolphe. 

*T am a fisherwoman of Honfleur, Messicurs! 
replied Madeleine. ‘My husband has been falsely 
accused, and unjustly condemned to die, I bear 
his pardon, and have lost my way. I fear that 
shall arrive too late! As you may some day 
crave for mercy, Messieura, take pity upon me, 
and guide me to the spot. See, here is my 
husband’s_ pardon ;’ 

recious document from her bosom and held it 

efore the two men, 

‘Poor woman! Thou art coming away from 
the Place Voltaire, where the ten is situated, 
said the man who had spoken ‘Thou hast 
little time indeed to an But come with us; 
we will guide thee thither” The men turned 
and quickened their steps, and Madeleine breath- 
lessly followed them. 

eanwhile, the commissionaire, on leaving the 
shop, could see nothing of the young woman 
whom he had told to wait his return. He hur- 
ried to and fro, and inquired for a young woman 
dreased in fisherwoman’s costume; but all in 
vain. ‘Perhaps,’ thought he, ‘the young woman 
has gone on to the foase by herself, being too 
impatient to wait for me.’ 

t all events, he thought his wisest plan would 
be to hasten on; and if the young woman had 
not arrived when he reached the spot, to in- 
form the officer in command of the troops that 
the prisoner Antoine Duroc was pardoned. It 
wanted but three minutes to twelve o'clock 
when he reached the fosse, around which a great 
crowd had assembled, and in which—their backs 
placed against a low mound—the doomed prisonera 
were already drawn up. Approaching a young 
Hiendenent, who was coolly smoking a cigar, as 
he paced leisurely to and fro, the commissionaire 
informed the young officer that a pardon had 
been granted to Antoine Duroc, one of the con- 
demned prisoners, and begged him to stay the 
man’s execution. 

‘Where is the pardon you speak of?’ asked 
the officer. ‘ uce it.’ 

‘I do not have it with me,’ replied the commis- 
sionaire; and then he told how he had missed 
the young woman who was the wife of the 

oned man, and who carried the pardon in 


er bosom. 

‘You missed the young woman after you and 
she aligntet from the carriage of Monsieur le 
Sous-préfet de Police?’ said the officer, ‘A 
likely story, is it not? Are you crazed, m 
that you imagine the execution will be stay. 
at the bidding of the bag Ogee Or ia this 
some trick to gain time? you see yonder 
clock? The minute-hand points at two minutes 
At twelve o'clock I shall give the 


There was much jealousy existing at this 

iod between the civil and mili authorities, 
in consequence of the supreme authority beng 
for the time in the hands of the latter; an 
when the commissionaire spoke of the Sous- 
préfet de Police, the young officer seized the 
opportunity to snub the police authorities, 

You will Re aa it, Monsieur Lieutenant, if 
Tr, do not ad i insi 


perdon i 4 fan 


to twelve. 


x gay commissionaire. 
signed by Monsieur le Général 








x 


a 
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Beaumont, by whom I was directed to 
the young woman to this 
deliver to you her husband’s pardon with 


own hands.’ 
Signed by whom?’ asked the lieutenant. 
The commissionaire repeated the name of the 
General. 
‘ Monsieur le Capitaine!’ called the lieutenant 


guide 


spot, that she might to him and hia brother milstaives, 


‘| his lipa, but it was not yet 


cigar. Such events were now 


tated to give the final dread order. 
Tir, the word Tirex—draw, or fire—was w 
n ronounced, W; 
a young woman in a state of wild distraction 
upon the scene. It was Madeleine. 


a 
You 


to another officer who was standing a short; the two men who had guided her to the spot. 


distance off. 

The captain approached, and the two officers 
conferred ther. They decided that they 
would at all events delay the execution for five 
minutes. 

‘Then I shall give the order to fire, said the 
captain. ‘TI transgress my duty even in delaying 
five minutes, unless the pardon be produced.’ 
ae church clock struck the hour of noon. 

C) 
were seen to shudder, and 6 low murmur was 
audible amongst the spectators; but Antoine 
Duror, though his face was pale, stood firm and 
erect, awaiting his doom, while the ter num- 
ber of the other prisoners appeared to be comyietely 
cowed. The handsome, manly appearance of the 
young fisherman, contrasting 80 remarkably with 
the miserable creatures who were doomed to die 
with him, had attracted the notice of many of 
the spectators, especially amongst the females. 
But they were not generally moved to pity. It. 
appeared rather as if they regarded it as a novelty 
—a fresh attraction to see a handsome young 
man doomed to share the fate of the other 
prisoner, and yet so different from the generality 
of the wretched Communists who, almost every 
day, were doomed to death. 

‘When, however, the last stroke of twelve had 
sounded and the order to fire was withheld, the 
low murmur among the spectators increased to 
a cry of a and complaint. ‘Why do not 
the soldiers fire?’ they asked of one another. 
“What is the cause of the delay? Are we to 
wait all day long?’ And when it was whispered 
amongst them that a pardon had arrived for one 
of the doomed men—and it waa suspected that 
the favoured individual was the handsome young 
fisherman Duroc—they betrayed manifest nana 
that they considered themselves defrauded of a 


portion of the spectacle they had assembled to h 


witness. At length the five minutes of delay 
expired, The order was given to the soldiers 
to fall into rank and prepare to fire. 

‘The on till arrive, I assure you, Messieurs 
Officiers’ said the commissionaire, ‘You had 
better yet further delay the execution.’ 

‘{ will wait two minutes longer, and no more,’ 
replied the captain. ‘I have 
my orders, I must do my duty, pardon or no 
pardon. I have no business to know anything 
of it until I have seen the document.’ . 

The prisoners had learned that one of their 
number was to receive his but they 
knew not whom, though they somehow sus- 
pected that it was the young fisherman who was 
to be pardoned, and they ly resented the 
favonr shown to him by the government. 

The two additional minutes of delay had 
expired. The soldiers drew up. The 
of their arms was audible. 

© Attention! Present arms!’ shouted the officer 


in command, throwing away his half-snoked 





stantly followed b 


‘T feared we were too late.’ 

*Thank God !? exclaimed the young girl, rais- 
ing her eyes and clasped hands to heaven. She 
caught sight of her hueband. ‘ Antoine, my dear 
Antoine, my loved husband, thon art oned, 
thou art free!’ she cried ; and heedless of every 
thing around her—seeing no one save her hua- 
bond, she was rushing ewiftly towanls him, 
when the young licutenant placed his hand, 


prisoners, when the first stroke scunded,!not unkindly, upon her shoulder and drew her 


gently back. 

‘Why do you step me, Monsicur?’ she flercely 
cried. ‘I go to embrace my husband, who is 
free. I have brought his pardon.’ 

‘Will Madame produce the pardon?’ said the 
young officer, ‘If it be correct, the husband 
of Madame will be instantly liberated.’ 

The pardon was produced, and closely examined. 
The General's signature was well known to both 
the officers ; anit the young fisherman, to whom 
the whole affair appeared like an ugly dream, 
was set free, 

Antoine could scarcely satisfy himself that he 
was awake, and that everything he beheld around 
him waa reality ; for he ha heard nothing of his 
wife's arrival in Paris, and had believed her to be 
atill waiting at Honfleur for hie return, 

‘Ty it a dream—a horrible dream1’ he arked 
himself—‘the legacy, the visit to Paria, the 
assault of the mob, the rescue of the poor country 
lad, my own arrest, and trial, and condemnation 
—everything?’ These thou hts passed Sirongh 
his mind in an inatant. e was dazed; his 
brain was bewildered ; he staggered like a drunken 
man, and gazed wildly around him. He did not 
even respond to the embrace of his young wife ! 

Meanwhile, the spectators continued to mur- 
mur; and the miserable men who atill awnited 
their doom scowled enviously and savagely upon 


im. 
‘Why is he oned, while the other poor 
wretches are | a ae their pagent some of 
the tatora asked. e people were getting 
peeoromed to such spectacles. "ti there were 
some among the female onlookers who sympath- 
ised with the young fisherman and his pretty 
wife, and wept tears of delight when eleine 
embraced her husband—as they would have done 
had they beheld such a acene in a theatre, om 
fo 


At length a soldier on furlough 
from ean the crowd and aid his bond upon 
“Gone, brave, said he, ‘unless 
2, MOR come away,’ said he, ‘ 
thon preferrest to remain to be shot.’ And he 
led the young fisherman away from the foes, 
Antoine walking like one in sleep. 
Searcely had they gone twenty paces beyond 
the mound in the rear of the fos, when the 
of command was heard, in- 
the clang of azms and the 


eed enl Rae grin er Oe 


eee 


its 
‘ta 


affairs 
tit he heni- | 


are yet in time, Madame, eaid one of | 


Pe 


instantly to consciousness, ‘But for the pardon 
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by ite peti and faithful pictures of Indian 
life and scenery, and awed by the startling 
revelations of secret and systematised crime 
which its pages reveal, This was not the only 
work of its author, ae it is that Perhaps 
by which he is most widely known. He finally 
retired from active life in India, and died at 
Mentone in 1876; previous to which time, how- 
ever, an autobiography which he had wriften was 
iven to the world. It was an expensive hale 
in two volumes, and thus not within reach o! 
many who would have been prepared to ap- 
preciate its pages. We are glad, therefore, fo 
observe that a popular edition in one volume 
has now been issued of Colonel Taylor's Story 
of My Life (London: Blackwood and Sons); 
and we can recommend it heartily as a book 
not only interesting for its personal details, but 
of historical value for the insight which it gives 
into the internal administration of India during 
ea last fifty years of the Honourable Company's 
rule. 

Although Colonel Meadows Taylor never rose 
to a high rank in the civil and military admi- 
nistration of India, ‘there were,’ says Mr Henry 
Reeves, editor of the Edinburgh Review (who 
writes a preface to this edition), ‘circumstances 
in his career not Jess remarkable than in the 
lives of greater men, He was one of the last 
of thosa who went out to India os simple 
adventurers—to use the term in no disparaging 
sense, for Clive and Dupleix were no more— 
and who achieved whatever success he had in 
life by his own energy aud perseverance, inde- 
pendent of the patronage of the great Company 
or the authority of the Crown.’ The story of 
his early life, as narrated by himeelf, is full of 
interest. He was comparatively a poor boy, his 
father having been reduced in the world by unfor- 
tunate commercial transactions ; and he went out 
to India, at the first, in no higher capacity than 
that of a prospective merchant's apprentice. His 
first appointment bart illusory, and but for 
the services of kind friends, he would soon have 
been left entirely to his own resources, In 
1824, and while still but sixteen years of age, 
he procured, from the Resident at Hyderabad, 
through the interest of friends, a commission in 
the army of his Highness the Nizam; and this 
proved to be the first step in a fairly successful 
military career. It was principally, however, os 
& magistrate and civil administrator that Colonel 
Taylor distinguished himself; and even at the 
very outset of his career he showed a readiness 
of resource, @ firmness of character, and a native 
instinct towards justice, which were certainly 
remarkable in one s0 young. One instance may 


that arrived at the last moment,’ he thought, 
‘that report had been my death-knell! I should 
be now lying 2 senseless clod stretched in the 

Madeleine uticred a 6 ery of horror and 
clung tightly to her husband’s arm. 

soldier alone seemed to think nothing of 
the matfer, ‘Bear up! bear up, comrade,’ he said 
kindly. ‘I felt something as thou dost now, 
when, years ago, in the Crimea, I came near being 
shot by the Russians as a spy, and when two of 
my brother-soldiers, as innocent of the charge 
az I was, suffered death, But I must Icave thee 
now. It will not do for me to be secn frater- 
nising too closely with one who has been con- 
demned as a Communist thicf and assassin; 
though I believe thee to be as innocent of such 
a crime as I am, Bonjour, Monsieur—Madame, 
adieu!’ And touching his shako, he turned aside, 
and left the newly restored husband and wife to 
themselves. 

A solemn silence had succeeded the volley of 
musketry, and then there wos a tramp of many 
feet, nnd a chattering of many voices, and the 
crowd dispersed, possibly to gather again and 
witness aay another scene on the morrow. Some 
overtook, and looked earnestly at the young fisher- 
man and his wife as they passed them by; and 
one pretty girl Sevres up to Madeleine and 
embraced her lovingly and placcd a posy of 
wild-flowers in her hand, 

Antoine and Madeleine had much to tell cach 
other of what had occurred to them since they had 
parted in the railroad depét at Honfleur. 

“My beloved husband,’ said Madeleine when 
the ended her story, ‘Y felt & presentiment of 
approaching evil when I left thee at the depdt 
to return home alone. Could I have had my 
will, I would gladly have forfeited thy old aunt's 
legacy, to have restrained thee from visiting thie 
wicked city. But I cannot explain to thee what 
I felt when thy letter arrived in place of thy- 

4 


Antoine and Madeleine returned the next day 
to Honfleur, after having paid a visit to the fair 
and gentle daughter of the sous-préfet, to thank 
her for tho generous sympathy which had induced 
her father to exert his influence with General 
Beaumont in Antoine's behalf. They cared little 
for the gnicty of Paris, where, amidst so much 
splendour and wealth, there is also so much 
poverty, misery, and crime; and determined 
never, of their own free-will, to set foot in it 

in. ‘Adieu, Antoine!’ said Madeleine, as 
her husband parted from her for his next voyage ; 
‘I would rather trust thee with the wi 
than with the people of that terrible city.’ 





be eee 
ile still under twenty aided age, he was 
acting as Superintendent of at Bolarum, 
in which capacity it was his duty to regulate the 
markets and the prices of grain, and to act gene- 
ally at a judge in civil prea bag Regering 
of a journe inspection e 
he atone yd, 
grime low for justices 
against the flour-sel wha tok only pave short 
eight in fiour, but adulterated it so completely 


BOOK GOSSIP. 
Er 1839, « book, written by an Indian admini- 
atrative officer, was being printed in London, and 
in this book the Queen had become ao interested 
= ” aineeiee sho publisher to send oecn 
wor eet as it was passin 
the for her The book thus distin- 
guished by Her jeaty was the Conjearions of | w ; 
r”] Fig uy Colona leadews Taylor, then hame | with sand, that the cakes made of it were uneat- 
from India on sick-leave. It has since been | able, and to be thrown away. He privately 
mead by thousands of readers, alternately charmed | sent for and bought aamples of the flour, which he 
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tated, and found in all cases that it was like 
gand under his teeth. He therew 
dishonest merchants to be eent to him, with their 
baskets of flour, their weights ond scales, ‘Now,’ 
aaid he gravely, ‘each of you is to weigh out two 
pounds of flour.’ This was done ‘Is it for the 
pilgrims?’ asked one. ‘No,’ said the young 
istrate quietly 5 ‘you must eat it yourselves, 
They saw that he was in carnest, and offered to 
y any fine he might impose. ‘Not go,’ he 
replied ; ‘you have made many eat your flour, 
why should you object to eat it yourselves?’ 
They were horribly frightened; and, amid the 
jeers and laughter of the bystanders, some of 
them actually began to eat, sputtering out the 
half-moistened flour, which ‘could be heard 
crunching between their teeth, At last some 
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Ireland, now that his illustrious friend is departed, 
thrown into book-form a number of reniinis- 
cences of their friendshi 
under the title of In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (London: Simpkin, Mare & Go.) 
The little work cannot fail to attract and 

the admirers of Emerson in this coun’ 


con pes 

in 1833, 1847-8, and 1872-3, and of extracts 
from unpublished letters, to which is prefixed 
a brief but admirable biography. 

We have not space for lengthened extracta, but 
one anecdote may be given chnracterisatic of 
Emerson’s gentleness and patience, even under 
somewhat trying circumstances, towards those 
who differed from him. Some twenty years 
ago, he addressed a literary society at Middle- 


of them Hung themselves on their faces, abjectly | bury, Vermont ; and when he finished, the pre |: 
sident called upon a clergyman to conclude the 


beseeching pardun. Mr Taylor took aurety of 
the flour-scllers that they would not again ‘fill 
the mouths’ of the pilgrims ‘with dirt;’ and 
so the episode terminated, no more complaints 
being afterwards heard of bad flour, 
This natural eagacity stood Colonel Tayior in 
ies stead on many other occasions, when more 
his own life was in imminent danger ; and 
the story of his adventures, difficulties, and 
triumphs, reads like a page of historical romance. 
He was proof against that curse of Anglo-Indian 
administration in thuse days—bribery ; and though 
many tempting baits were offered him, he proved 
true to fis ‘honour, and carried that honour 
untarnished to the eud. 


In the death of Emerson, Amcrica lost per- 
haps the most philosophical and thoughtful of 
her literary men. His works have been long 
and favourably known in this country, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of thousands 
of thinking men and women. To Englishmen 
one of the most endearing features of Emerson's 
character is his early recognition and_ loving 
appreciation of our Thomas Carlyle, Emerson 
having indeed been among the first, either in 
the Old World or the New, to see into the 
depths of Sartor Rrsartus, and to acknowledge 
the breadth of thought, the manliness of char- 
acter, the pitiful tenderness towards the poor 
and distressed ones of the earth, that existed 
under the satirical veil in which the large-hearted 
Profeasor Teufeludréckh chose to envelop himself 
when he spoke with the public. Emerson 

thered the chapters of Sartor Iesartus from 
Fraser's Magazine, in which they first appearcd, 
and had them printed and published in America at 
his own expense, afterw remitting to best big 
at a time when such a gift was very acceptable, 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds as the 
profits arising from the sale of the first edition 
of the book. 

Emerson visited this country for the first time 
in 1833 ; and while in Edinburgh, he was handed 
over to a young genticman, a native of the place, 
who was to act as his guide throngh the scenes 
of historic and romantic interest that lie in and 
around the Northern Metropolis. The young 
man so introduced to the American writer was 
Alexander Ireland, who for many years subse- 

ently filled the editorial chair of the Manchester 
Peaminer. The intercourse thus begun was con- 
tinued between them till Emerson’s death, Mr 


service with prayer, The latter, a Massachusetts 
minister, stepped into the pulpit which Mr 
Emerson had just left, and uttered a romarkable 
prayer, of which one sentence was: ‘We beseech 
thee, O Lord, tu deliver us from ever hearing any 
more such transcendental nonsense as we have 
just listened to from this sacred deak.'—‘ He 
seemed @ very conscientious, pluin-spoken roan,’ 
was Emersou’s charitable comment on the clergy- 
man and his utterances. 
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SIXTEEN years ago, there was established in 
London (see Chamwbers's Journal for July 4, 1868), 
at 47 Earl Street, Lisson Grove, what would per- 
haps in those days have ventured to call itself an 
Institution ; ita object being to provide invalid and 
sickly children in that airless and over-crowded 
neighbourhood with a good meat-meal threo times 
a week, The Lady Superintendent had only 
her own slender purse to draw upon, and the 
contributions of a few charitable volunteers ; the 
house was small, and one little garret—-formerly 
a workshop—was all the room that could be given 
up to the little people. Yet nevertheless, in the 
firat year, very many guests were entertained 
there with auch benefits us only doctorsa—several 
of whom attend these tiny patients gratuitously— 
can understand. ‘The blood is the Life;’ it is 
the neat that makes the blood; and in many 
cases the improvement in health wrought by 
this modest charity has been little short of a 
resurrection. Those who visit ‘the Children’s 
Dinner-table’—they dine at a most wnfashionable 
hour, half-past twelve—do not of course see these 
convalescents; to get well is their sentence of 
banishment from this hospitable board ; but they 
will see enough to convince them of the efficacy 
of the treatment. } 

Let na introduce you, readers, up the short 
flight of stairs, with a preliminary caution not 
to knock your heads against the low doorway, 
into the Banquet Hall. It looks like a carpenters 
shop, serupulprsly clean, but with nothing in it 
to speak of. ‘Yhere is a wble on which the meat 
ie carved, and a long low shelf on which the 
plates are arranged for the convenience of thess 
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‘Tiny Time’ Through the window is seen a 
vista of squalid bui 
are no gardens, wherefrom this July day the 
air comes laden with not one summer scent. Not 
a blade of grass is to be seen anywhere; not a 
sound is to be heard indicative of the fresh and 
joyous season. The roar of distant traffic, and 
the snarling of a hundred cate—the only creatures 
visible—are the musical accompaniments of the 
entertainment, The children come dropping in, 
their little feet toiling painfully up the stairs, 
by ones and twos, Some are too young-—under 
four years old—to come alone; and almost all 
are late. Anything more sad than their appear- 
ance, though their eyes have a bright gleam in 
them because of the coming feast, it is impossible 
to imagine. To those who do not know what 
sickness means among poor folks, they would 
appear very ill indeed ; but this is not so. Some, 
indeed, are scrofulous, some have hip-discase, some 
have abscesses—all, be it remembered, ailments 
requiring what doctors call ‘constant support;’ 
but all are capable of improvement. 

The difference between the new-comers and 
those who are habitus of the Children’s Table ia 
very clearly marked. Each has a halfpenny in his 
cr hie hand, which he or she gives up to the Lady 
Superintendent, who finds that this nominal pay- 
ment renders the benefit conferred more valued 
by the children’s parents. Then they take their 
seats at a feast such os, except at No. 47 Earl 
Street, they never partake of save in dreams. The 
meat is excellent, with plenty of potatoes ond 
gravy; and in summer-time they Jinve always 
@ little fruit, An allowance of half a pound of 
meat is provided for each ; but while some con- 
sume that portion cagerly, others—the new- 
comers—are at first unable to cope with such 
abundance. As this is well understood before- 
hand, a portion of the joint always remains ; and 
when the rest have done, the Superintendent 

ives the order: ‘Send out for Somebody. In 

‘aria, the gentlemen who hold themselves ready 
to make up dinner-parties are called guatorzi2mes, 
and form a comparatively small class. But in 
the neighbourhood of Earl Street, they are very 
numerous. It would remind one of the guests 
who were bidden from the highways to a certain 
marriage-feast ; only in this case they are by no 
means ‘compelled’ to come in, but do so with 
= alacrity. Unlike mony of their elders, who 
least on rich fare, our little folks know when they 
have had enough, which they signify by turning 
round on their bench ; and the way in which a very 
tiny guest will resent being turned round—under 
the misapprehension that his banquet is con- 





cluded—ia an amusing spectacle. There is a 
little creature called Arie Footman, aged five, 


an an waif of the neighbourhood, who ‘ waits,’ 
and is himself an example of what continuous 
good feeding can effect in a child ; his wholesome 
and plump oy Trance contrasts with 
that of his fortunate contemporaries, and forms 
an excellent advertisement of the Institution, 

The good done by the humble charity, as any 
one may read in its Reports, is as great as the 
Plesmure given, which is saying much indeed. 

or do benefits it confers stop with this 
meal, though it ia the chief one. Not only can 
flckets be purchased for Peed each, or hooks 
containing ten for five ings, to admit sick 
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children to these entertainments; but tickets 
or milk and eggs for those who are not shed 
to beef and mutton. No one who has seen them 
at their mid-day meal, would refuse his mite 
to feed these little ones. The faces of some 
of these invalids, softened by pain and timid 
ae privation, are inexpressibly touching and 
tender. 

Those who help them will be giving the 
best kind of help. The position of the little 
Institution is a sad one. Nothing is wasted, 
nothing save what is barely ne is spent on 
Riclarpan, rd oremeas and it strives its best to keep 
going. But the neighbourhood is poor, and the 
existence of the Children’s Dinner-table almost 
unknown. During the first year of its existence, 
it supplied seventeen hundred and forty-seven 
dinners ; Inst year, through want of funds, only 
fifteen hundred and twenty-nine. Moreover, 
it hos incurred a debt of fifty pounds; a emall 
sum, but one which to this small charity is a heavy 
burden, Need we say more to those who have 
hearts and the means to remedy this state of 
iba! It is no form of words to say that ‘the 
smallest contribution will be thankfully received’ 
by The Matron, 47 Earl Street, Lisson Grove, 
London, W, 





THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTA 


Tue case of Electricity versus Gas continues to | 
be waged with undiminished ardour on each 
side. Hitherto, we have had no really reliable 
data to go upon as to the cost of electric lighting ; | 
but now that that furm of illumination has come | 
into such extended use, trustworthy figures begin | 
to show themselves. Professor Crookes, who | 
knows a great deal more about electricity than 
most people, has, in a letter to the Times, detailed | 
his experiences of the incandescent system, which | 
for some months has been in use at his house 
in Kensington. The installation of the new 
light cost three hundred pounds. He uses a 
small Biirgen dynamo machine, driven by 4 three 
and a half horse-power gas-engine. Through cir- 
cumstances into which it is unnecessary here 
to enter, only two horse-power of this engine is 
available, so that the engine is not able to bring 
out the full power of the dynamo machine. The 
system comprises fifty lamps (not all in use 
at the same time), distributed to different parts 
of the house; and the cost per annum, as 
compared with gas, shows a balance in favour 
of electricity of four pounds seventeen shillings 
and sixpence. This estimate takes no account 
of the interest on the capital sunk ; but Professor 
Crookes maintains that this, and the cost of wear 
and tear, also omitted, are more than counter- 
balanced by the absence of blackened ceilings, 
soiled curtains, tarnished gilding, unhealthy atmo- 
sphere, and all those minor evils which are com- 
monly urged against the use of gaa 

Mr Preece, the eminent electrician to the 
Post-office, has also done good service in point- 
ing out and correcting the common mistake of 


a 
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with its distribution. A given current pro- 
duced, say, by one horse-power may give aon 
arc-light equal to two thousand candles; but 
by no known means can this be so com- 
pletely utilised, when subdivided, as to feed twenty 
lamps, each of one hundred candle-power. The 
best that has yet been done with one horse- 
power is to produce eight incandescent ligh 
each equal to sixteen candles, distributed : 
desired, As an example, he 
machine yet made, that of 
tains twelve hundred incandescent sixteen-candle 
lamps with an expenditure of one hundred and 
fifty horse-power, The same power applied to 
the production of one stupendous are-light ough 
to give a light of many million candles, We 
therefore see that although the inrandescent 
system in the hands of Edison, Swan, Maxim, 
and others offers at present the only feasible 
plan of house-to-house distribution, it is a most 
extravagant way of using the clectric current. 

The steamship Labrador, in a recent paseyge 
from Havre to New York, was, by means of 
Faure’s accumulators, lighted b electricity during 
the whole of the voyage. The ‘boxes of elec- 
tricity’ were charged by a dynamy machine on 
shore just before the vessel sailed ; and although 
eight lights were kept continually in use, the 
supply of electricity was nut exhausted at the 
end of the voyage. The lamps used were on 
the incandescent Principle, and included those of 
Edison, Swan, and Maxim. 

Captains Burton and Cameron, who accom- 
aarp a juint exploration of the gold-fields of 
West Africa, which only terminated a few months 
ago, recently gave an account of their experiences 


before the Society of Arts, London. They found 
old in the black sand, in the washings from the 
fills, not fur below the surface of the ground. 


In the strects of Axim, which must be considered 
as the chief outport of this future California, 
gold spangles alae ig after a shower. Gold is 
even yielded by the ‘swish’ which passes for 
mortar, cementing the walls of the houses; 
and gold-dust is collected by the native women 
from the sand of the sea-shore, In a word, 
the country seems to teem with the precious 
metal, only waiting for capital and labour to 
pick it up. 

The French government have organised a 
meteorological expedition to Cape Horn, and the 
French Academy have urged the importance of 
appointing specialists to the mission for zoolo- 
gical, geological, and botanical researches. Special 
attention ia to be given to the large maimmalia, 
seals, sea-elephanta, &c., which are rapidly dis- 
appearing ; and many other orders of animal life 
are recommended by the Academy for study. 

; years ago, there was exhibited at South 
Kensington a number of pai f : 

flowers, the work of Miss Marianne North, which 
at the time were ly admired. Miss North has 
now presented this unique picture-gallery to the 
nation ; and it finds an appropriate abidin -place 
in the Botanical Garden at Kew. Miss North is 
not only an accomplished artist, but an intrepid 
traveller, for all these pictures have been executed 
on the spota where the originals grew. And 
when we note that these spots seem to comprise 
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country on the face of the globe, we cannot 


help feeling both astonishment and admiration 
at the cou and perseverance of the artist 
Miss North is not a botanit in the technical sense 
of the term; but her drawings are eo truthful, 
that in the opinion of those qualified to jud 
they must ever remain a most valuable addition 
to 4 botanist’s resources. Sir Joseph Hooker 
writes of these pictures : ‘ Many of the views here 
brought together represent vividly and truthfully 
scenes of astonishing interest and singularity, 
and objecta that are among the wonders of the 
table kingdom ; and thvse, though now acces- 
sible to travellers and familiar to readers of 
travels, are already disappearing, or are doomed 
shortly to disappear before the axe and the forest 
fires, the plough and the flock, of the ever. 
advancing settler or colonist” It will thus be 
seen that Miss North hag done a great work in 
preserving the likeness of planta which in many 
cages are being ushed out of existence. 

The study of optical phenomena would hardly 
seem to be profitable to one who has the misfor- 
tune to be vind ; yet it is a fact that one of the 
most eminent of living authorities on optica, 
M. J. Plateau, of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
has for the past forty years been totally blind. 
With the view of helping {fcllow-sufferers, he has 
lately written a pamphlet describing the curiona 
sensations and experiences which his affliction 
brings before him ; and his account of the apectral 
tints and lights and shades, which seem to appear 
before his darkened eyvballe, are specially inte- 
resting, and may pot ly lead to some practical 
result. He traces hig blindness to a habit which 
he in hia younger days udopted, of looking stead- 
fastly at the sun, in order to study the after- 
effects upon his eyes. It was several yeara later 
thut he was smitten with blindness, but not before 
he had been subject to coloured appearances which 
aceined to form themselves round gas-flames, 
candles, &, He alleges that Galileo records his 
experiences of similar halos, before blindnens 
supervened in his case, M. Plateau therefore 
advises any one whose cyes give persistent 
coloured halos round light sources, to take warn- 
ing, and at once to consult an oculist. 

Yn the Nineteenth Century for May appears an 
anti-vaccination article by Mr P. A. Taylor, 
into which # curious error has crept. He gives 
the mean annual death-rate from smallpox for 
five years at more than four times the sum it 
ought to be, Dr W, B. Carpenter, the champion 
of vaccination, has examined the figures, and 
shows conclusively that they refer to measles 
inateal of smallpox. Had the figures been 
correct, they would have formed a strong 
ment—aon Mr Taylor intended they should—as 
to the impotence of vaccination. Corrected by 
Dr Carpenter, they go far to prove ita efficacy ; 
for they show that the actual mean for the five 
eors in question is little more than half that 


of the lowest previous pesod. - 
Visitors to the Zoological Gardens are familiar 


with the lrdicrous a ce of that long-beaked 
bird the Malay wataiit which Mr Marks is 
eo fond of introducing into hia pictures. An 


interesting unt of these curivus birds appears 
in a series of nutes by Lieutenant Kel pal 

lished im a reeent number of the Ibis. The two 
birds in question were kupt os pets by the 74th 
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Highlanders when stationed at Penang in 1877. 
Although they were not kept in confinement, 
they never seemed inclined to stray far away 
from the camp, but would spend the 

of their time standing opposite to one 
another, bill to bill, with outspread wings, never 
uttering a sound. After a time, one of the birds 
died, and the post-mortem examination—in which 
the living bird seemed to take the greatest 
interest—showed that the indigested leg of a 
fowl was the cause of death. The survivor 
banqueted on his friend’s remains without com- 
punction ! 

A uew disease has been noted as occurring 
among workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
dichromate of potash, that brilliant red salt 
which is used for mahogany-staining and for 
many other purposes in the arts. The disease 
commences by a tickling sensation in the septum 
or partition of the nose which divides the nostrils ; 
aaa although no actual pain is felt, and to the 
outward observer no change is seen, the partition 
is gradually but surely destroyed, o other 
part is affected, the Jungs and throat even 
retaining their normal condition, At some works 
in Russia, fifty per cent. of the men proved on 
examination to be suffering from this new malady. 
The same salt is used largely in many photo- 
graphic printing processes, and proves very 

gigonons to some people, who cannot with 
impunity touch a solution containing it. 

y the government measure termed the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, certain ancient remains in the 
three kingdoms aro selected for special attention, 
The owners of these may empower the Board 
of Works to become guardians, to cleanse, fence, 
repuir, and do whatever is necessary to preserve 
the remains for all time. The Bill also confers 
upon the Commissioners of Works the power 
to purchase any ancient monument to which 
the mensure applies, out of uuoueys which may 
from time to time be provides! y parliament 
for that purpose. The Bill further provides an 
Inspector of ancient monuments, and imposes 
8 penalty not exceeding five pounds, and damages 
for wilful injury. We wish that it were possible 
by Act of Parliament to prevent heedless people 
from outing and scratching their namea on public 
edifices and monuments. St Paul's Cathedral is 
a disgraccfu) example of this abominable practice. 
The various staircases and galleries leading to the 
top of the dome are defaced by the names of those 
who have thus tried to immortalise themselves, 
Even the trees in Epping Forest bear copious 
evidence of this nonsensical mania, Can nothing 
be done to stop it? : 

Mr Cucil N. Shadbolt has 
to us ape which he 
of & balloon which started from the Alexandra 
Palace on Whit-Monday last, Mr Shadbolt has 
written a most interesting scegint of this, his 
or Ja avronoutica, which appears in the 
British Journal of Photography. The Photograph 
ia auccess; but, as may be imagined, has far 
more the appearance of a aap Hin of & plstars } 
houses, railways, vehicles, and even people are 
distinguishable ; but as the Photograph was taken 
from an altitude of two thousand feet, the said 
Povrle can be easily covered by the point of 

finest needle. Mr Shadbolt has the credit 
of producing the first 
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which anything at. all can be recognised, and 
although iA is ar from ing the perfection 
which we look for in a picture taken on terra 
firma, it is, as we have said, a success, 

Some balloon experiments have lately been 
tried in Germany with a new form of asérostat. 
Although filled with hydrogen, it will not of iteelf 
ascend, for its total weight is twenty-one pounds 
above that of the air which it isplaces. A system 
of vanes actuated by machinery in the car causes 
the balloon to ascend, or to travel in an: required 
direction. The motor, the nature of which is 
not stated, is said to weigh eighty pounds, and 
to give a force of four horse-power. The experi- 
ments were thoroughly successful; but—and there 
is a good deal in this ‘but’—‘the weather was 
a ened calm.’ 

‘There is, saya Jron, ‘a curious work of art 
in the grounds of the State-house at Columbia, 
South Carolina. It is an iron casting, commemo- 
rative of the soldiers, natives of that State, who 
died in the Secessionist War, whose names are 
inscribed on brass tablets at the base. The 
casting is a perfect imitation of the living pal- 
metto, the favourite tree of South Carolina, e 
long, thin leaves of iron, lifelike, even to the 
hair-like fibres of the twigs and branches, wave 
tremulously in every breeze ; and the whole tree, 
painted artistically, has so close a resemblance 
to the real tree as to deceive the acutest observer 
at the distance of five rods. In fact, the tree is 
a perfect success of the founder’s art, and only 
those who have actually seen it are able to realise 
to what perfection that art may be brought’ 

American Cheddar is the polite name for a 
mixture of skim-milk and lard, or skim-milk 
and oleo-margarine, which, according to the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Boniaty of 
England, competent judges cannot distinguish 
from the cheese of which it is an imitation. The 
food is said to be perfectly wholesome 20 long 
as it is made from pure ingredients ; but unfor- 
tunately, when adulteration creeps into a manu- 
facture, it does not know when to stop. A 
slaughtered hog in America when found from 
disease to be unfit for bacon, is boiled down 
for lard, and it is too probable that such lard 
might find ita way into the newly invented 
Cheddar. It is suggested that the manufacturer 
should be compelled to stamp the nature of the 
commodity ‘artificial cheese, so that buyers should 
at least know what they are purchasing. From 
America we are also mined imitation Stilton 
and other well-known English cheeses. 

A lively controversy has been going on in the 
TM% ive to the frozen meat which hes 
lately reached the English market from New 

Every one wishes to know what has 
become of it. A London butcher writes to say 
that the meat is = pigrsed than offal, and a 
the buy it for a few pence poun 
Another corvespondent says that the carcases 
were ly bought up by some of the fenting 
London butchers, whose names he could farni 
if required to do w. An importer says that the 
meat costs him from ane ere three-farthings 
to fourpence per pound, and that he gets from 
the London butchers fivepence- to 
Sixpence ing per pound for it We have 
no desire to sift these conflicting statements. 





balloon-photograph in| Perhaps the most satisfactory letter of all is that 
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of one who states that the public will before long 


be able to decide upon the quality of this class} After all 


of meat, as arrangements have been made for 
the direct disposal of future shipments, 

Herr Schneider, of Berlin, 1s supplying horse- 
shoes of a new pattern, which are said to insure 
a firm footing ‘i modern asphalt, The pro- 
minences, or calks, are of india-rubber instead 
of metal, and are fixed in pockets in the malleable 
iron body of the shoe. The rubber wears ont 
mraiiemly 
not be the case, the calke can casily be inserted 
by any unskilled hand. Provision is made for 
a Cay, form of calk for slippery weather. 

e Citizens’ Sanitary Society of Brooklyn are 
carrying on a warfare against the use of the 
ailantus trec, which was introduced from China 
some years ago, and now shades many of the 
streets of Brooklyn and New York. Its rapidity 
of growth and its hardiness soon won for it 
general approval ; but it is now urged that the 
odour of its spring blossoms is unhealthy, caus- 
ing prostration of the nervous system, swollen 
joints, and other ailments. The householder: : and 
medical men are therefore signing petitions for 
ita removal. 

A recent communication by M. Boizard to a 
French horticultural Society recommends the em- 
| ployment in hot-honees of the vapour of tobacco- 
, Juice for the destruction of insect pests, The 
. mode of procedure is as follows; A small quan- 
' tity of the juice is boiled for two hours, then 
: water is added, and the mixture is boiled more 
i briskly until it all disappears in the form of 
| vapour. The tenderest plant are not injured 
by this treatment ; but it should not be attempted 

on_a hot day. The greater part of the insects 
fall to the ground; the rest die on the 
plants. Plants thus treated may be considered 
safe from the attacks of most insects for about 
six months, 

Mr Muy bridge, the famous photographer of 
America whose ‘ trotting horse’ and other studies 
of animals in motion have recently made so much 

i stir in artistic circles, recently read a before 
the Society of Arts, London, in which he gave 
examples of the impossible attitudes given to 

| animals by even the most experienced paintera, 
| He regretted that his efforts to get photographic 

' records of the flight of birds had, from the 

| extreme difficulties presented, been only partially 
| successful. But he pointed out the curious cir- 

cumstance that there were only two nations 
| whose artists ever showed a bird's wings during 
| flight in the downward position. These were 

j 


the ancient tians and the Japanese. He 
assumed that painters must be aware that a bird's 
wings take that position, but that they consider 
it inartiatic so to draw them. We are inclined 
think that this new photographic criterion of 
may be carried too far. As we have before 
had occasion to remark, the camera is so much 

i in its appreciation of a moving object 


[2 


uicker 
the human eye, that it really has the power 
ing attitudes which to us are practically 
invisible We require artists to hold mirror 
up to Nature as we see her, and not as a rapid 
gelatine plate observes her. ing this a 
contemporary writes: ‘What seeins unmistak- 
ably true to one expert, seems Indicrously false 
to another ; but happily the world at large need 
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with the iron; but even if this showld | 





not greatly concern itself with the disputes, 
, & man’s poor eyes are the best visual 
gaus he and he must do what he cm 
with them. If artists draw horses which convey 
to the spectator the notion that they are goi 
at extreme apeed ; if the trot is ev represen’ 
that it strikea the man who has carefully observed 
the trot as a truthful illustration of the pace, 
such drawings will be received and will give 
leasure, though hundreds of photographers and 
scientific men should maintain that they were 
ridiculous.’ 





OCCASIONAL NOTES 
& NATURAL BALLROOM. 


Asovt a mile from the market-town of Adels- 
berg in Austria, and three miles from Tricst, is 
to be seen the most wonderful cavern in Europe, 
and possibly in the world, called the Adels 
Cave, and which has been explored for a leng 
of nearly three thousand vane ns fat as o sub- 
terrancan lake. This cavern consists of several 
grottos from sixty to cighty feet high. The 
interior resounds with the noiso of water, as a 
little river runs completely through it, formin 
many cascades on its way, and being finally los 
to view in a fissure, This river continues its 
subterranean cours: for about cight miles; and 
after a time, it disappears into the caverns of 
Lanse, whenee it emerges as a navigable river 
called the Laibach. The entrance to the caya 
of Adelsberg is illuminated by hundreds - of 
candlea, and a transparent curtain, composed 
of large sheeta of crystullised limestone, is seen 
hanging from the roof. The vast hall or ball- 
room is about one hundred and eighty yards 
from the entrance. It is three hundred feet long, 
and one hundred feet high, and is adorned wit 
transparent stalactites of every kind of fantastic 
shape and form. Until the year 1819, this ball- 
room waa the only part known ; but at this dat 
the wall of wtalagmite was broken through, 

a eeries of chambers exposed to view ponscasing 
a cathedral-like appearance, from the stalactites 
in many instances forming vast columns, by 
meeting the stalagmites below. In the Adelsberg 
Cavern, numerous specimens are found of the 
proteus, o kind of lizard that dwells in the bottom 
of cavern-lakes, 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH-TRACKING. 


‘An extraordinary instance,’ says the Brisbane 
Courier, ‘of the powers of Austratinn bushmen 
in “tracking” is reported from Carcoar. On 
Monday morning Jaat, 30th January, a Mrs Green, 
living at Mile-post Creek, in the Carcoar slintrict, 
had occasion to go away to her neighbour's, 
leaving her child, aged two yenrs and six months, 
in bed, believing it would not attempt to get up 
during her ebsence. In this Mrs Green was mis- 
taken, for on her return the child could not be 
found ; snd the fact of ita being clothed only in 
little nightgewn caused the parents more anxiety, 
eapeci y as it was s fiercely hot day. A seardh- 
was the neighbours, assisted by a may 
named Jud, noted as a clever tracker, whe 
followed slowly on the infant's tracks (which 
were at times in the scrub) for about thirty 
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hours, when the little thing was found, safely 

martered in a hollow log twelve miles from its 
Baie The child was.somewhat sunburnt, but 
otherwise quite well.’ 





THE CASTOR-OIL PLANT AS A FLY-DESTROYER. 


We have long been accustomed (says a corre- 
spondent of Land and Water) to look upon the 
castor-oil plant as an ornament for our apartments ; 
but I Hie ea across an article in La Nature, 
wherein M. Raffard, member of the Horticultural 
Society at Limoges, stated that a castor-oil plant, 
raised in a pot, placed in a room infested by flies, 
caused them to disap ag though by magic. 
On seeking to ascertain the cause, a large quan- 
tity of dead flies were found scattered around, 
whilst pee others were stuck i its under 

of the leaves. It appears that the leaves 
BP the castor-oil plant cxude an oil which is 
isonous to all the insect tribe. It is not without 
Interest to have it proved that the castor-oil plant, 
which is so ornamental, can resist the air of a 
eafé or other heated room where the temperature 
is so variable. As this plant grows very large, 
and is cultivated in almost all gardens, wou 
it not be worth while to try a decoction of these 
leaves to destroy the blight and other insects 
which injure our plants and fruit-trees ? 


THD RUNNING-MAN TARGET. 
Last year we took occasion to notice the inven- 


tion and patenting, by Mr W. B. Blaikie, Edin- 
burgh, of a running-man target for rifle-practice. 
The target, as then explained, is made of stout 
millboard, cut to represent a man, life-size, and 
painted to the fancy of the shooter. It is sus- 
pended from a wire, along which it runs; and 
can be worked by one man, who, while ting, 
is protected in the ordinary marking-butt or 
mantlet, and can signal the hits without leaving 
cover. The purpose which this et is meant 
to serve~namely, to test a rifleman’s ability to 
hit a moving object—is a commendable one. To 
shoot at a fixed target, and to shoot at a moving 
figure, ore very different things; and if our 
Rifle Volunteers are to be serviceable in the field, 
they must be able to do more than merely make 
‘points’ at an object that never moves. To show 
how much practice is needed in shooting at 
some such moving object as the running-man 
target, we have only to instance what took place 
at this year’s meeting of the Edinburgh and Mid- 
Lothian Rifle Association. There were competi- 
tions at the running-man taryet (life-size), moving 
at from four to eight miles an hour, and at two 
hundred yards’ distance. The great proportion 
| of the competitors were crack-shots; yet the 
following was the result: Out of eighty-four shots 
fired on the first day of the meeting, there were 
4 geven hits; on the second day, out of ei hty-eight 
there were four hits, and out of a hundred, nine 
hite; on the third day, out of seventy-two shots, 
five hit ; and on the fourth day, out of two hun- 
dred shots, eighteen hit. That is, out of five hun- 
dred and forty-four shots fired by otherwise com- 
petent markemen, only forty-three in all—or eight 
cent.—struck the ‘running-man.’ This seems 
speak strongly for some: more efficient means 
of rifie-practice than by fixed targets, being 
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adopted both for our Volunteers and the regular 
army. 
WATER-SPECTACLES. 

During this the bathing season, some of our 
readers may hear with interest of a recent inven- 
tion calculated to enhance the pleasures of that 
healthy and agreeable pastime. Most practiced 
swimmers vary their watery evolutions by an 
occasional dive; in these descenta, however, all 
attempts to discern objects generally result in 
little more than a vague vision of shimmering 
patches of light and ecofpur, This indistinct per- 
epson is caused of course by the very different | 
tefractive power of water from that of air—the | 
medium to which the complicated and delicate | 
apparatus of our eyes is adapted. To restore, | 
then, distinct sight to the immersed eye, such 
a lens is needed as will compensate for the | 
difference in refractive power between air and | 
water, and cause the focus of rays of light, reflected | 
from visible objects to our eye, to fall flush upon | 
the retina, as is the case when we are in our | 
normal element, instead of falling beyond it, ag | 
occurs when the eye is submerged. Such a lens | 
has been devised by Dr Dudgeon; and diving- | 
spectacles fitted with a pair of such glasses are | 
manufactured by a London optician, Mr Adie 
of Pall Mall 

i 
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EVENTIDE. 


Trap of its own bright charms, the golden Day 
Resta in the arma of Evening ; all is still; 
Nor leaf, nor flower moves, lest the spell might break 
Which holds the Earth bound fast in twilight chains, 
From yonder hawthorn tree, some leaf-hid bird 
Breathes to the dying day n soft farewell, 
That, mingling with the stillness, seems to weave 
Into the silence threads of melody. 
Wild roses, since the dawn, have deeply blushed 
Beneath the Sun's warm kisses; now at Eve 
Faint odours, passing sweet, the air-— 
Rich incense offered to the Queen of Night ! 
For lo! a silvery light falls all around, 
As up the violet heavens a pale young moon 
Climbs high, and higher still. 
A low-voiced breeze, 

Rising with balmy sigh amid the bills, 
Comes ling'ringly adown the rocky glen, 
Floats o'er the uplands, kiases every flower, 
And whispers that the fair, sweet Day is dead ! 
Now restful thoughts and calm enter the heart, 
And soothe the tired brain ; as from on High 
A blessing falls on everything below : 
Cool shades to Evening—rest and pence to Man. 

Aaxes M, Maconacuix, 
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GOLD. 


WE understand better than the ancients the. sause 
of what has been aptly termed, the hunger for 
gold. Itis not a mere lust for wealth, a passionate 
avarice, a heartless selfishness that makes mankind 
seek the royal metal wherever it may be—a metal 
which alone furnishes a basis by which the trans- 
actions of international commerce can be carried 
on. As the frontiers of trade invade the savage 
parts of the earth, all local standards of value are 
discarded in favour of gold. Cattle, cloth, shells, 
and other things, useful or conventional, lose 
their exchange utilities; and a time is coming 
when gold will be the universal intermediary, 
The consequence will be a general levelling of 
values all over the world, and that means that 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his labour will 
be assured to every toiler. Thenceforward, no 
savage will dispose of the products of his native 
land for beads, bits of glass, rum-bottles, or 
Birmingham-made idols. Between him and the 
trader's greed, gold will mediate. In Britain, 
during the abundant supply of the metal, it has 
banished the truck-system, and brought master 
and man into truer financial relationship. 

The history of modern commerce is the history 
of gold-discovery. Locking through the four 
centuries that have elapsed since Columbus 
revealed a New World to the Old, we see how 
much gold had to do with the exploration and 
settlement of the West. It was owing to the 
mass of precious metal poured into Europe by 
the Spaniards from.the plunder of Mexico and 
Pern, that the commerce of the sixteenth century 
sprang forward more than it had done in all 
preceding time. A hope to obtain gold in 
fabulous quantity led to the immense emigrations 
from East to West. No other lure could have 
induced men to undergo the perils of the menac- 
ing Atlantic, which had held the boldest at bay. 
‘The desire for American gold, like another 
Crusade, blended many races into a mighty host, 
and broke down many insular berriers for 
ever. 


In a wonderfully short time, considering the 
strange character of the adventurers and the 
smallness of their ships, much of the New World 
was explored by the searchers for the Eldorado. 
If they failed to find that wonder-land, other 
marvels were achieved. New nations were added 
to the human family, invaluable productions 
were added to the stores of trade, and the huge 
Pacific Ocean to the water-ways of commerce. 
Geography became a science, 

The business of Europe was phenomenally 
vitalised by Spanish-American gold. It quickly 
found its way to the real centres of trade in Italy 
and Holland, leaving Spain os fast an it entered. 
For gold then, as now, gravitated to those who 
knew best how to use it, By rapine and fraud, 
the mild natives of Mexico and Peru had been 
dispossessed, and their spoilers fell under the ban 
which blighta ill-gotten wealth. Wherever there 
was commercial ability in Europe, the new gold 
and the new domains of trade were taken advan- 
tage of. England felt the impulse of the time 
perhaps more than other countrica; but every 
one, cven the most barbarous, was precipitated 
upon that mercantile path which all pursue to- 
day. 

After the supply of American gold had dimi- 
nished, Africa was sedulously explored, and the 
Gold Coast furnished the Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, and English with what sufficed to keep 
up the accelerating movements of commerce that 
went on through the seventeenth century. India, 
China, and other parte of the Eastern world 
contributed ; but the demand was never appeased. 
In the eighteenth century, as the British dominion 
began to supersede native rule in India, large 
quantities of gold found their way westward ; 
with the result of expanding trade both foreign 
and domeatic. 

But owin, to ignorance of the real part gold 
plays in commerce, the development of inter- 
national grade was retarded, and at times sus- 
pended by th» follies and crimes of merchants, 
and by the policy of guvernments. Commercial 
wars and national piracies retarded the progress 
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of business, and tuated the sav of| Just as Barone had shot forward meteor-like 
'{ human nature. en had to learn by painfuljin the sixteenth century, by the impulse it 


errors that gold is the machinery of trade, 
nothing more. To get it and keep it in the 
country was the object of nations; to get it and 
hoard it, the object of individuals. Only a few 
scientific men understood that all trade, whether 
internal or external, was mnaply a bartering of 
commodities or an exchange of services; the vast 
majority believed that gold was all in all. Hence 
it was sought for everywhere, and some of the 

test savants devoted life and knowledge to 

e search for a chemical agent which should 
convert the baser metals into gold. As the light 
of to-day’s effulgent science falls upon the blunders 
of philosophers and upon the errors of economista, 
we are amazed that men could have been so mis- 
led as to the true way to wealth. Yet, coming 
generations, judging us by a still more potent 
science, may also te astonished at our errors, 
Barbarous policies still divide the foremost nations 
from each other, and forbid that fraternal reci- 
procity of service upon which human happiness 
‘and progress wholly depend. 

The acceptance of gold as a common medium 
furnished mankind with an instrament of illimit- 
able potency, and one that was indispensable for 
the solidarity of nations, Political economy had 
to discover ita relationship with commerce, and 
some fundamental truths were arrived at by the 
slose of the eighteenth century. How they were 
applied in knocking off the fetters of commerce, 
is well known, Sur present object, however, 
ie to note the consequences of the great gold- 
findings, which took plas when the value of 

id wns better understood. Steam-industry and 

locomotion were among the factors of trade when 
‘the Californinn discoveries sent a thrill of excite- 
ment throughout the world; and the electric 
telegraph just starting to girdle the earth, spread 
the lad tidings that the true Eldorado was found 
et last. The new gold multiplied railways every- 
where; mechanical industry supplanted hand- 
work ip every department of activity, and all 
the concrete sciences and useful arta were greatly 
improved. Each became prolific causes of mao- 
terial and intellectual wealth. Vast multitudes 
went to California from every state in America 
and Enrope ; and an immense sutler-host followed 
the army of gold-diggers, to supply ita wants 
and its whims. This large draught upon labour 
facilitated the transformation of industry from 
ite individual methods to the associated syatem. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire no longer rebelled 
inst eteam-power and factory organisation. 
alifornian gold bridged over the terrible chasm 
which had threatened to ingulf thousands of 
eotton and woollen operatives in an abyss of 
hunger. A hundred new employments absorbed 
fhe poople whom ateam had dismissed from 
their wonted ocoupationg, to them 
4m other and better ones. The inventive apirit 
of the time was uot less manifested at the gold- 
fielde than in the domain of industry. Mini 
was immensely facilitated by the machines an 
contrivances which came to help the gold-getter 
to liberate the metal from ite rocky ‘matrix and 
‘o wash it from ite hiding-pl 


received from American gold, so in the nine- 
teenth century, another and infinitely Et iva 
movement followed the discovery of Western 
treasure. A reverberation of activity, of specu- 
lation, of adventure thundered into the remotest 
villages, and aroused the supinest to fevered 
expectation. Ranks and classes began to assume 
new attitudes to each other; social rigidities 
gave place to unhoped-for elasticities; external 
events settled internal disputes ; emigration libe- 
rated energies from dangerous restraints at home 
to beneficent activities abroad. 
While Californian gold-finding was electrifying 
mankind, astounding reports came from Australia 
of auriferous deposits unparalleled by all previous 
discoveries. The Poe metal was said to be 
peked up in boulder-like masses upon the sur. 
ace of the ground. When nuggets of incredible 
veen were shipped to England, and gold markets 
quaked with apprehension of a deluge that would 
utterly subvert all values, such a furor set in 
as had never perhaps been known in the world 
before. A gold-fever pervaded civilisation. The 
‘finds’ in California had prepared men for almost 
anything ; but this preternatural quantity of gold 
lying in the mysterious eolitudes of the ‘newest 
world, made the placers and the mines of America 
seem insignificant. A frenzy to possess the fas- 
cinating metal waiting for owners seized upon 
multitudes of every order of mind, and almost 
every grade of socicty sent representatives to the 
Australian diggings The strong, the weak, the 
oor, the rich, the learned, the illiterate jostled 
in a mighty stampede to the Southern Eldorado. 
But speedily they were differentiated into ranks 
and conditions, that few hod dreamed of when 
starting on the common quest. Civilisation shaped 
their ends in spite of themselves. Extraordinary 
metamorphoses took Pisce Gold-getting was an art 
that only some could prosecute. More than desire 
was necded to win the metal from its recesses. The 
idle, the incompetent, the unstable, the vagrant, 
failed in the gold-fields, as they had failed in 
other fields at home. The head-learned became 
subordinate to the hand-learned. University-men 
became the cooks and washermen of navvies and 
sailors who tracked the ore to its home. Yo 
curatea took to a pastoral life of another kind than 
they had known in Britain, and tended sheep on 
the Plains. Cockney roughs, who had disturbed 
the peace of their native Metropolis, maintained 
order in the antipodeal mobs, Country bumpkins 
were transformed into colonial magnates, wanderin: 
pedlers became merchants and bankers. Convicts 
rove from ignominy and despair to honour and 
wealth. Such @ terrific sifting was never seen 
previously, as went on in Australia during the 
rushes from one gold-fielkd to another, and while 
the social edifice was bein sketched. The fate 
of millions was profoundly changed, not only 
in Australia, but at home. So great a com- 
mingling of men and ideas had never occurred 
before. Culifornia had interfused many tribes, 
kindreds, and tongues; but io went on im 
oe on a larger scale with greater 
 Treck an were. tha eoclsl consequences of gold- 
finding in Australia itself, they were still greater 
in England and Europe, as the golden river poured 
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into the channels of trade. ‘The last vestiges of 
feudalism tottered to their fall; and associated 
ind : into every country. Joint-stock 
Companies began to supersede individuals in 
commerce ; for the wealth of the world was now 
in many hands. Wages rose, and the hours of 
labour fell universally. The education of the 
masses of the people was also thereby rendered 
more than hitherto possible. A new and remark- 
able confidence in the future began to affect 
mankind. Heretofore, the Golden Age had veen 
placed in the irrecoverable past, and men had 
accepted the doleful belief that an inevitable 
degeneracy was the fate of humanity. With the 
new gold and the innumerable instruments of 
wealth it created, a new faith in the brilliant 
destiny of posterity arose. The deductions of 
science warranting this were eagerly caught up. 
Theories and speculations that would have been 
rejected with contempt twenty years before, found 
ready acceptance. 

For thirty years this time lasted, and then the 
golden harvest shrank into smaller and smaller 
crops, men’s hopes falling proportionately. Gold 
was still got in California and Australia, and new 
fields in New Zealand had been discovered. But 
the yield was not encouraging; the fever was 
over, The demands of commerce were infinite ; 
for it had dilated to the extremities of the planet. 
Moreover, the influx of gold had affeeted the 
monetary equilibrium of the world, compelling 
all states to make it their standard, while the 
‘wear and tear of coin was vastly greater than 
in earlier times, from the rapidity of cirenla- 
tion. Gold, like other substances, perishes in use. 
Tough and coherent as it is, the transfer from 
hand to hand and from pocket to pocket grinds 
it into impalpable dust, which is withdrawn from 
man’s service for ever. Nevertheless, though sume 
may talk of a gold-famine, we may be on the 
eve of a gold-supply far more abundant than 
any previous ones, 

Recently, Captain Burton, the celebrated tra- 
veller, has reported that almost illimitable gold 
can be obtained at the Gold Consi, Africu, a 
district which has been auriferously prolific for 
centuries. He saya the region is equal to half 
: a dozen Californias, a statement that might be 
doubted if made by a less capable authority, The 
testimony of the great traveller is aupported 
by another illustrious discoverer, Commander 

meron, who visited and investigated the 
Gold Coast along with Captain Burton. Gold 
is found in the sea-sand, in the dust of the 
roads, and in the mud walls of native huts. 
Several mining Companies sre engayed in gold- 
finding in the district, and they testify to the 
great possibilities it affords. A subject of such 
im ce has of course been widely discussed 
by experts in England; and by thie time larye 
num of prospectors ate doubtless verifying 
matters on the spot. : 

There are many difficulties in Africa that did 
not confront the Feta: of California and 
Australia, The climate its dangers; the 
inhabitants are savages; the rulers, icious 
and hostile to stran, But where abundant 
gold is to be with ease, white men will go; 
and the capital of civilieation will flow thither, 
bearing ten thousand energies to confront thos 
of nature and barbarism. The want of gold is 
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20 that the world must have it at any risk ; 
ped pecag guarded by all the ‘of Afbiee 
united into a single host, 


it would become tha | 


i : 


possession of commerce. When geologists and {1. 


specialists have pronounced a favourable opini 
and diggers have proof positive that a 


deposit remains to be worked, the difficulties with | 


natives will soon be solved. Medical science can 
mitigate the evils of the worst climate. 

the thirty years of great gold-discovery, 
of mining and washing for the metal haa mad 
more progress than in all antecedent time. 

thing favours a speeds 

into the chunnels of 


the ast | 
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translation of ‘African ‘govd , 
international trade, sheuld |: 


it be found in tho quantities alleged by Captain |} 


Burton. 
But beside enlarging the possibilities of exter 


nal civilisation, African gold would introduce an {[/ 


enduring civilisation into Africa itaclf, in those 
equatorial regions that have hitherto remained 
barbaric. Califoruia and Australia have given 


their nuriferous treasures to the world, and |! 


in return have received o far greater enrich- 
ment in agricultural, pastoral, and mechanical 
wealth, Metallic deserts have been changed into 
industrial empires, that will enrich man for all 
coming time, So, in equatorial Africa, when ‘gold 
has disappeared, civilisation will remain, Whr, 
can my what commercial future awaits the 
inhabitants of the Dark Continent, when once 
they are afliliatud with the rest of the human 
family in the bonds of trade? 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A ATORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MUBKAY, 


CHAPTER XXX.—SHORN OF WEALTI AND SHORN 
OF ALL, 


Tae strong spring sunshine lay, at random broad- 
cast, on sea und shure, and the yreat apring wind 
came roaring like the voice of a lusty giant. 


Thera was scarce a cloud in the sky, and scarce |; 


a cload in happy Gerard's mind. Stout Roland, 
feeling the spring in his veins, caracoled hither 
and thither with arched neck and mincing feet; 
and Gerard felt all the horse's joy, and in the 
pauses of the ride lifted up his veice and aang 
for gladness, at the caycr wind and the wide 
sunshine and the hope of half an hour hence, 
He was riding to see Constance, und that of iteelf 
was enough ; and besides, Gerard was one of those 
men to whom riding is the most delightful of ell 
physical pleasures, So, with Roland curveting 
and prancing and making a mighty pretence of 
scorn at all thinge—with a tender measured fine- 
ness in every motion the while—Gerurd came 
up to the ludge-gates of the Grange, and called 
for the -keoper with a voice of jullity. Out 
she cane, ehading her eyes from the bright light, 
an old woman, who had kept the lodge for the 
old family. 

‘They be all gone to town, Master Lutnby,’ 

° 


ssid the olg women. 
‘Gone en repeated Gerard in « voice af 
disbelief. 5 


“Yes, sir,’ said the old lady, ‘all the fambly.’ 





wk 
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Gerard sat without reply for one dismal minute, 
and then turned away. 


A happy lover, who has come 
ae ‘iehee bee that ped him wo: 1, 
0 and rings the gateway be 
And learns her gone and taro 5 Paes 


’ He saddens; all the oy light 
Dies off at once from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of dolight. 


He hung his head on the way back. There 
‘was no pleasure in the keen wind and bright 
sunshine on the homeward ride. Home reached, 
he found a note, just delivered by onc of the 
Grange servanta. {It came from Constance, and 
ran thus: 


Desn Grrarp—My father and Reginald are 
both going to town, and since I cannot be left 
in this great house alonc, I am to go with them, 
and be taken to my Aunt Lucretia’s, You will 
not forget to write to me. We shall be away for 
at least a week.—Yours truly, ConsTANCE, 


The note was cool enough, but all Constance’s 
amissives had been cool, and so Gerard felt the 
absence of no accustomed warmth. Yet none 
the less the brief iciness chilled him, and he was 
puzzled by the command to write, and by the 
absence of an address to write to. This was the 
first he had heard of Aunt Lucretia, and he 
knew no more of her whereabouts than the note 


told him, He had o reticence about writing to 
Constance through her father, whose address he 
knew ; and he ielt, with a proud sense of un- 


deserved injury, that if she had of purpose 


aforethought omitted her address, he would wait 
The bright spring 


until she sent it to him. 
hours began to go heavily. ‘Val Strange ha 
myeteriouely disappoared, and Gerard was lonely 
end altogether il} at ease, until on Thureday 


morning came a telegram from the offices of 


the firm, under the hand of Mr Barnes: 
‘Please come to town by first train. Make no 


delay.’ 
Your father has been away four daya, Gerard,’ 
| said Mra Lumby, ‘and has never written mo a 
line. That is very unusual, and it makes me 
a little anxious. You must tell him to write 
at once,’ 

The call to town revived Gerard’s spirits. He 
was going to have a fortune put into his hands, 
and that meant freedom to marry 80 soon as 
Constance could be persuaded, 

‘All right, mother, he answered lightly, kiss- 
ing her. ‘I won't forget.—Good-bye, Milly. Get 
ready,’ he added with a compound smile, in 
which 9 most hangdog aspect blended comically 
with a beaming joyousness—‘get ready for your 
orange blossoms.’ Milly nodded gaily from the 
hall; the young fellow got into the dogcart 
beside the groom, and waving his hand, peat 
away. Pleasant thoughts were with him on his 
journey, and his spirits seemed to leap the 

igher for their late depression, as a branch 

eased swings upward. His little . bitterness 
about Constance was all dispelled; and as he 
rode through London streets towards the offices, 
he whi like the mavis. ks are not easy 

| to define, or Gerard might have read pity in 

the face of the very porter at the doors, and 

















Hy sown in the face of elderly Johnson at his 
2! 


‘Good-morning, Johnson,’ said Gerard cheerily. 
‘Is my father here?’ ee 

‘No, sir? said the old clerk. ‘Mr Lionel and 
Mr George are up-stairs,’ . 

Mr Lionel and Mr George were the junior 
partners, Gerard’s cousins. "Phere was a marked 
sadnesa on the old man’s brow, and a melancholy 
quaver in his voice. 

‘How glum you Londoners are, Johnson? said 
the young fellow. ‘Why, if you meet a plough- 
man in the country, you hear him whistling—out 
of tune most likely, but still whistling. They 
eatch the habit from the birds, perhaps. But 
all you people look as if you were assisting at 
a funeral.’ 

‘This way, sir? said Johnson. ‘Allow me’ 
He led the way up-staira, turning half round to 
Gerard with a etfal bend. In the room 
which had been Garling’s, sat Mr Barnes and 
the junior partners, 

*Good-day, George,’ said Gerard cheerily.— 
*Good-day, Lionel.—How d’ ye do, Barnes? ~All 
here to help me into El Dorado, I suppose.— 
Where’s the governor 3? 

The cousins shonk hands with him solemnly, 
and Barnes bowed with saddened visage. 

‘Well, upon my word, said Gerard, looking 
from one to the other, ‘you’re a cheerful lot, 
to be sure!’ As he looked, his own face caught 
something of the shadow which lay on theirs. 

‘Sit down,’ said his cousin Lionel. ‘We are 
a trouble here—Mr Barnes, tell him all you 

now.’ 

‘First of all) said Gerard, anxiously looking 
from one to another, ‘where is my father ?? 

‘At his hotel,’ said Cousin George. ‘He is 
not well; in fact, he is seriously unwell; but 
don’t be afraid for him. Sit down.—Tell what 
you know, Barnes,’ 

At that, Barnes told all he knew, as we know 
it already ; ond Gerard listened amazed, almost 
beyond amazement. 

‘In the course of the evening,’ pursued Barnes, 
‘I met Mr Lionel and Mr George. They had 
heard of the unfortunate circumstance of the 
cheque, and I gave them your father’s assurance 
that everything would be right to-day. We 
were all naturally anxious, and we arranged 
to meet here at nine o'clock this morning—an 
hour earlier than usual. Mr Lionel and Mr 
George will tell you that they called at your 
father’s hotel and could hear no news of him,’ 

‘I called,” said Lionel, breaking in gravely, 
‘at Garling’a place, to see if he knew anything. 
They told me he was Pls gard ople at the 
shop beneath the rooms he lived in—he had 
gone away with a lady on Tuesday night.’ 

‘With a lady?’ cried Gerard. 

*A young lady,’ returned Cousin Lionel. ‘He 
had taken an extra room for her some da 
before, and spoke of her as his daughter. She 
called him her father; and their joint story was 
credited.’ 

Gerard sank back in his chair, feeling like a 
Man ina nightmare. _ 

Barnes went on with his etory, from which 
it appeared that the three reaching the offices 
at the pare hour, found the night-porter 
and his wife in a terrible flutter of alarm and 





) 


1 

each laid a 

are you 
look 

the other, and wading thei 

and tried to smile. ‘I'am going 

heart,’ said the simple Gerard, choking down a 


friendly hand u him. ‘Where 
Gerard 1? aaked George. 

st them, first at one and then at 
fear, shook his head, 
ing to see my sweet- 


sob. ‘J must tell her what has happened, and 
way good-bye. She can’t marry a pauper; and I 
don’t want her to learn the news from the ig vo 
I sha’n't be long away. You can keep it from 
Dy mother for a time. She has enough to 


‘They know it in the hotel,’ said Geo: 
*The very waiters know it. We are all in the 


same keto A 

They shook hands sadly, as men before now 
have en hands in shipwreck, waiting for the 
shock and the plunge; and Gerard into 
the streets, and walked, deep beneath the waters 
of despair. How he reached the little house in 
Chesterfield Street, he never knew ; but he stood 
at last before the door, and asked quietly for 
Miss Jolly ; and sent in his card and waited. To 
the day of his death, he will not forget that 
waiting. It seemed long, long before the little 
parlour-maid returned and marshalled him up- 
stairs and into Constance’s presence. Sho came 
with a languid grace to meet him, and held out 
her hand; but at the sight of his face, paused, 
and looked at him with greatening eyes. 

‘I have come to say good-bye,’ he said, His 
heart was like ice in his breast. 

‘Good-bye?’ she answered. ‘Gerard! What 
do you mean?’ She fancied she read somethin 
Vike a threat in his manner. Looks are ha 
to read, and the reader is likely to sce himeelf 
reflected in their characters, She was fresh from 
thinking of Val Strange. Of what was Gerard 


thinking q 
‘Yes, he answered ; ‘I om here to say good- 
bye. You can’t marry a pauper.’ His voice was 


strained and harsh, and he spoke with difficulty. 
‘The House has failed. I have come to tell you 
80, and to give you back your freedom.’ 

‘The House has failed? The firm?’ 

‘The firm of Lumby and Lumby is bankrupt,’ 
he responded. ‘I won't detain you, he added 
Molplesly. not knowing what words found their 
way to his lips ‘Good-bye!’ With that he 
turned, and suddenly flung both arms abroad 
with the ultimate gesture of despair, and dropped 
them, heavily, at hia sides. Whet could she 
pay? What comfort could ehe offer? What 
consolation could reach him? ‘Work and hope, 
and I will wait.’ Ah, she was not free to eay 
that. She might have said it to the man she 
loved, and have dared her father’s opposition, 
and poverty, and the cankering cares of waiting 
years, as many 4 maid had done before her for 
a true man’s eake. But she had no such balm 
iA tae who being shorn of wealth, was shorn 
° 

Ferhaps in some inmost corner of his heart 
he waited for come command which should give 
him life again. Perhaps, at the sight of his 
despair, che half wished that she could give it. 
She touched him timidly on the cleeve, awed by 
. the silence of his grief, for she know that he had 
loved her well, and she guessed at something 


of his miseriea, At that touch he turned, and for | litth 


Gne pessionste moment held her in his arma; 
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Ehog, 5, stam, 
then, with a cry like that of some wild creature 


in extreme pain, he released her, and rushed from 
the room ‘and from the house. | ‘ 


Constance, thus left alone, was filled with many 
struggling emotions, amongst which if would not 
have been easy for any philosopher to discern 
the uppermost. Gerard had half frightened her 
by the wildness of his farewell ; she would 
have been less than woman had she been unmelted 
by his grief His trouble, as it referred to her, 
naturally touched her less than did the loss of 
his fortune. ‘Me?’ she thought (and not un- 
wisely, for she judged from what she knew), ‘he 
will grieve because he has lost me, perhaps for 
a month or two; but he will feel the loss of his 
fortune all his life.’ She could not, struggle as 
she might, disguise from herself the fact that 
she was pleased to be free. She had never greatly 
cared for him. Since that first day when the 
warmth of his ardour had a little touched her 
heart, he had never raised a thrill in her. And 
since then, Val Strange had risen on the horizon 
of her life, and in spite of herself, she had glided 
into such a love for him as she never guessed or 
dreamed before, Yes; she was sorry for Gi 
but she was pleased to be free. And yet,’ V: 
had gone away; resolutely bent on curing him- 
self, and to that end had set an inexorable dis- 
tance between himeelf and her, and might stay 
away for years. Why, since it was to come, could 
not Gerard's misfortune have come a week sooner? 
She hated herself for that cruel thought; but 
it was there, and she could not drive it from her. 
Poor Gerard! She a ee him greatly, and 
liked him, coldly ; and if she had been an empress 
with gifts to give, she would have given him 
a new fortune, and have taken joy in the gift. 
She could scarcely have been sorrier for his loss 
if he had been her brother. But he had many 
friends, and amongst them Gerard would do very 
well, Anything like the bitterness of downright 
poverty was of course impossible for him. Ha 
“Garand paoing lonely in the gas-it streets, 

rard pacing lonely in the it si ve 
the lost fortune little thought.” ‘There was Sief 
enough for him in his mother’s grief, in his 
father’s helplessness, in his own loss of love, and 
hope of love. He had always been ao used to 
money, that the prospect of poverty could take 
no hold upon him. Only those who have felt 
the gripe of poverty know so much as how to 
dread it. In the midst of his afflictions, poverty 
seemed likely to be the lightest, and it was cer- 
tainly the only one thong them which a heart 
af once sound and le could at first sight 
scorn. It was burned into him that he had come 
away without one word of farewell from Constance. 
That seemed hard. But she had never made any 
reat pretence at caring for him, and his thoughts 
to be bitter. Yet Gerard was too 
ay noble to hold that mood long, and by-and- 
by he to defend her, and to yearn over 
her, and to pray that whatever came to him, 
might be ha By He even tried to take pleasure 
in the belief that she had not loved him, on the 
und that she would not grieve at his leavi 
er; but at that his sorely-tried heart re! 
He would like her to feel some grief at that—a 









nothing of 

woman,’ He 
mother even, and aggpae | and heroically fought 
them down. But the conflict wore him thin and 

Je; and in the midst of all their distresses, 
tony and his mother had yo keener grief than 
this of Gerard’s. The days went on, the t 
bankruptcy was noised abroad, and other lesser 
bankruptcies followed it in due course. Garling’s 
vast fraud widened and broadened in its conse- 
quences, as great crimes will ; and le who had 
never hi of him, and never did hear of him, 
went hungry because of him. The properties of 
the firm were sold at auction; the very desk at 
which old Johnson had sat these fifty years was 
knocked down to the highest bidder before the 
veteran’s abies | eyes; the very ledgers went 
for waste , all but the latest; the premises 
themselves were sold, realisiag a price so vast 
that creditors reading it grew easier in their 
minds; the senior ners private properties 
were impounded with the rest, stocks and shares 
and balance at the banker's; and Lumby Hall 
‘was in the market. 

Then it came out, when the panic was over, 
that there was enough for everybody, even the 
lawyers, and that there was a litle to be eaved 
after all But in the middle of the distresses, 
and in this pale gleam of joy which followed 
them, the head of the { wrecked House of 
Lumby and Lumby sat like a child, with no 
more than a child’s joys and a child’s sorrows, 
smiling at the sunlight playing on his wall, or 
whimpering to be lonely in the dusk His 


memory wesaruin. He knew nobody. 





CANCALE AND ITS FISHERIES: 


CancaLn is the name of a commune or parish 
situated in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
a division of the ancient French province of 
Brittany. By the same cognomen are also known 
a small. but deep bay within the larger one of 
Mont St-Michel, and a village standing on the 
summit of very high cliff, a mile or so from 
the sea. But the long row of houses and cottages, 
the pretentious hotel, the wine and other shops 
built upon a narrow np of land just above 
high-water mark, which tourists visit, and 
awume to be Cancale, is only the fishing-port 
of La Houle (Anglicé, ‘The Surf’); and if the 
asid tourista have been there when a strong 
ihe is ie , and pare Pua ae 
waves ing and foaming upon the shore, they 
will be satiah ed that the deserves its 
appellation. The bay along which La Houle 
es is nearly a crescent; one arm— 
eastern—reaching towards Mont Dol; the other 
—ita northern——jutting into the sea, Thiy last 
bears so close a resemblance to the snout of 
i ie 8 bes bee called non se oreo 
rouin de Cancale—grouin French 
for the nozzle of cee isation. 
The bottom of the sea between the two headlands 
just mentioned, and indeed somewhat beyond 


them, is thickly covered with e sort of 
highly favourable to the production end bebits 


ite | turbot, doree, brill, 


Rea AAS EH) : 








of the , for which Cancale and ite 


bourhood eve been Jong celebrated. But. as 
some little distance from land, and. 
brought and deposited nearer in-shore on what’ 


are called pares—beds of mud and stones—the 
molluse obtains no other food than that supplied 


from salt water, and although it grows undef } 
acquires a strong briny taste, {! 


the diet, yet it 
not agreeable to the majority of French epicnrean 
consumers. 
is adopted. The oyster is taken while. young 


from the pares hereabouts, and sent to other [f 


localities where natural springs of soft water 
mix with the salt; and surprising effects’ result 
under the advantages of procuring sustenance 
from the elements of both fiuids. Thus, at 
Marennes, near’ La Rochelle—one of the 
of this nature—the Cancale oyster loses its bitter 
saline taste, increases enormonsly in size and 
thickness, and becomes that dark-green colour 
which is so repulsive to lishmen, who are 
accustomed to white or pearly uatives, though 
highly aca pe by Gallic ands, 

he fishing-fleet of Cancale, both for dredging 
oysters and catching fish, numbers more t 
two hundred lugger-ri craft of smell ten 
These boats are owned partly by single indi- 
Mares ly by cnr cre , : 

ether for co-partnershi eir le an 
ok much aa ths jie and. sails ; the oh aa 
which are chiefly made at Nantes—being the 
great item of expense. The seine is never used 5 
the trawl, which is fitted with a huge head- 
bag or receptacle, being the sort of snare generally 
adopted. Each beat has a functionary called 's 
mistress ;’ that ie, a woman who has contracted, 
under certain conditions, for the sale of the take 
of the craft. The crew have therefore nothing 
to do with the disposal of the fish. The produce 
of the aale effected by the ‘ mistress’ is generally: 
divided into five parte—two to the owner of 
owners of the boat, one to her skipper, and two 
to the crew, the woman having previously 
deducted her legitimate profits. 

The life of a ‘Cancalais,’ as these fishermen 
dub themselves, is one even more rife with 
danger than that of others of their calling. The 
bay of Mont St-Michel is one of the most: 
perilous seas in the world. Equinoctial tides 
rise in it to the height of fifty feet, and ordinary 
tides to thirty-five feet. The distance between 
high and low water marks is more than six 
witles in some pisses and the rapidity of the 
currents, especially on a stormy day, masiatrom- 
like. Quicksande, too, are numerous, and a boat 
shoaled on one of them during ebb-tide, has. 
little chance of its crew being $ a8 pags 
itself, none. In calm weather, the boate fish in 
the shallowest. waters, their keels occasionally 
heeling in the mud; and here they take soles, 
and skate, in considerable 
quantities. Government forbids fishing withis 
a mile of the shore; but a0 soon as night sete: 
in and screens the fishermen and their fleet 
from the lgok-outa of the steam gunboat at 
Granville and the beiling hee at. 
Cancale, the beats are run within & . 
limita, and the forbidden fruit is tasted. 
are allowed"vo be taken only on certain ( : 
certain times of the year, a strict watch 
kept by the two vemels above mentioned, from 
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which signals are made when dredging is to 
commence, and to cease. Fishing proper, how- 
ever, goes on all-the year, the only restriction 
—with the exception of the fixed distance from 
shore, as already mentioned—being that of 
matlage, or size of the meshes of the nets. 
Meshes wider by a fraction of an inch only, 
having been ordered b | saber waged to be used, 
and their use continued for a few years, brought 
the Popaleeen of Cancale to the verge of starva- 
tion, fishes that were entangled before, escaping 
now. In fact, so momentous a question is this 
one of maviage ami & C: Or mdivi Wao 
f matlage among a class of individuals wh 
earn their m the de of the sea, 
their living from the depths of th 
that candidates for state or municipal offices 
invariably promise the electors to obtain for 
them the privilege of smaller meshes for the 


fishing-neta ; that promise, whether carried out or 
not, being the only safe ‘card’ for securing 
SUCCOAA, Haitage is the bugbear of the Canca- 


The hardy Cancale fisherman is essentially a 
religious man, The very words of the skipper 
of a boat as he directs his crew to cast the net 
and begin trawling, show him to be so. ‘A la 
grace de] Dieu,’ saye he, as the huge enare goes 
over the side. be Cancalais belong to the 
purest Breton race, a pious one in thought and 
in deed; and a single glance at the small pier of 
the haven of La Houle will be sufficient to reveal 
their character and that of their belongings. On 
that pier is erected a signal-post with a night 
alarm-bell, to notify danger to the fishing-fleet 
at sea; also, a stone cross, where the women come, 
when that ominous bell sounds, to kneel and pray. 
Many are the heart-rending scenes witnessed here, 
when, after hours of deep supplication and anxious 
watching, it is found that the boat on board of 
which is a husband, or a son, or a brother, is 
not numbered among those that have weathered 
the tempest, and happily reached the anchorage. 
As meny aa fifty or sixty boats have been lost 
in one tide, and one-fourth of the inhabitants 
rendered thereby objects of public charity. 

The great man at Cancale is the Naval Com- 
missary. He settles all vital questions, and 
represents the Minister of the navy. He looks 
to every minute observance which binds the 
fishermen—who are always under the articles of 
war—to the government; he can try them by 
court-martial, or send them to prison with a 
word, He is another of the ‘bogies’ of their 


surroundings. 

The crew of each boat cannot be fewer than 
four—namely, the master or skipper, with two 
jj men and a boy. During the Crimean War, 

j however, all the fishermen were drafted b: 
ent into men-of-war. <A few disabl 
aailora, old men, and boys under fourteen years 
peg and aS mone and her aarp 
ms left in the vi of La Houle an 
La Ceocale. Starvation. at them in the face ; 
but the women set to work, and, with the 
and crippled seamen and the youths not in their 
“manned? such loggers as they could, fished 
as well aa they could, and saved the district from 
commercial obliteration, although it has not even 
yet recovered from the depression this abnormal 
state of things entailed, 

In the summer season, fewer hands are needed 

on board the fishing-craft than during the bois- 





terous winter-time ; hence all superfluous seafar- 
ing m i aagned with many a Jandsman unused 


to ploug e main in any shape, but who has 
a fancy, nevertheless, for creating what he calls 
a little pécule of cash averaging about 


twenty pounds for five monthe—embark for the 
Newfoundland cod fisheries, returning therefrom 
when autumn sets in. These Newfoundland 
crews are remarkably unmaritime, only a very 
few being genuine ‘salts,’ the rest being com- 
posed of individuals ex in the preparation 
of the fish, and of landsmen to whom sea-sick- 
ness is an ordi sensation, With elements 
like these packed in unseaworthy ships, many 
a Breton merchant is enriched, and many a 
Breton home desolated. However, as Kingsley 
sings : : 

Men must work, and women must weep. 

And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


it may not be foreign to this paper to say 
a word or two on a phase of the law affecting 
the marine in France, since it has already been 
mentioned that the fishermen of Cancale are 
under naval subjection. Every sailor, whether 
in the merchant service, or enrolled in a reserve 
of that of the state, is liable at any time to be 
called ‘to the flag,’ and to do duty on board 
a man-of-war, hile so employed, a part of 
his wages is assigned to the feminine portion of 
his relations—his mother, wife, or sister; and 
although the share is somewhat moderate, yet it 
is eagerly sought for by young women, who, if 
for nothing else, at least for the dole in question 
are desirous of obtaining Jack’s hand, A déléga- 
tion is the name of the document conferrin 
upon the lady the right of drawing the amicoed 
onaeys and among the Cancalais maidens it has 
passed into a by-word. So, if you hear Maric 
or Céleste of La Houle say to her bosom- 
friend, ‘Je vais étre fe’ (I_ am about to 
be delegated), understand that she means that 
Pierre or Antoine, the smart fisherman, is about 
to lead her to the hymeneal altar, and to give 
her the right of pocketing the regulated part 
of his pay while he is serving. 

In conclusion, es we stroll along the calcareous 
beach of the place we have faint iy endeavoured 
to sketch, a host of children will follow our 
footeteps, asking for sous. Let us put our hands 
cheerfully into our pockets and give. The little 
supplicants are not beggare in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word; they are the sons and 
daughters of those whom the Crimean War 

e orphans. 


PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CRAPTER L 


Ar a distance of sixty odd miles from London, 
stands Field a small town of some three 
or four thousand inhabitants, and consisting, as 
do many such places, of one long street, with 
branches leading in the direction of the various 
neighbouring vi to which it stands in the 
relation of metropolis. It is as ul and 
quiet, as dull and monotonous, as any amall 
Pena se need be; so that the stray visitor 
from London is wont to exclaim against the 
stagnation of the place, and to wonder what its 


4. 





inhabitants can find to interest them sufficiently 
to keep them alive, or at anyrate awake. In 
this manner do those who dwell in the great 
centres of population speak of petty towns and 
villages, forgetting that the drama of life has 
j ok eng ing interest for each of its 
actors when played on the tiniest stage in the 
world, as when it has the Metropolis itself for 
its theatre. 

A little way from the town—a quarter of o 
mile, perhaps, from the hostel which marked 
the end of its High Street—stood a house known 
as the Elms Knoll, or more frequently ‘The 
Knoll’ only ; and here dwelt Mr Maurice Hythe. 
This gentleman was highly valued by the towne- 
folk on account of his promptness in payment, 
and absence of cavilling at whatever prices were 
charged ; ze they tted that he was of such 
secluded habits as seldom or never to be seen 
in the town. Moreover, no guests ever came to 
the Knoll, nor were those who called out of 
courtesy, encouraged to repeat the ceremony. 
Mr Hythe was an invalid, which partly accounted 
for his recluse habita; but he was, besides, 
a man of silent, almost morose manners, and 
wherever he was, the place was the gloomier 
for his presence. This was the testimony of his 
servants, who were likely to be right in such 
a matter. He had neither wife nor children ; 
it was reported that he was a widower ; but even 
his servants did not profess to know with cer- 
tainty. He had perhaps chosen his residence 
from his hermit-like tastes, for it Jay a long 
way back from the road, and the demesne was 
fenced and screened on all sides by lofty hedges 
and tall trees—a screen which became denser 
your by year, as the owner would not allow the 

edges to be trimmed, and so the grounds grew 
to have a wild, lonely aspect. 

When Mr Hythe been at the Elms Knoll 
some four years, another strange family came 
to reside near Fieldenham, in itself an uncommon 


event ; but what made it more singular in this | this 


case was, that the new-comers bore the same 
name as the proprietor of the Knoll, and then 
it was found that the head of the new family— 
Mr Ignatius Hythe—was a brother of the elder 
resident. This was gratifying news to Fielden- 
ham; for the new-comer was not only married, 
with five or six children, the eldeat, indeed, being 
& young man of nineteen or twenty years, but 
he was a broad-faced, lond-apeaking, bustling 
man; had been a surgeon in the army 4 was 
aliogsther different from Mr Maurice, and there- 
fore likely, it was hoped, to effect a great change 
and improvement in the domestic economy of 
the Knoll. Time however, and this 
improvement was not visible. Those who were 
on the alert to note what was going on in the 
neighbourhood—and these comprised, it is pro- 
bable, every living soul in it from seven years 
of age upwards—reported that while Mr Ignatius 
Hythe was a frequent visitor at Elms Knoll, he 
was never accompanied by his wife or any of 
his children; nor did his brother ever return 
the visit. Thus far it was easy to see; but 
beyond this no explanation was obtainable; so 
the habits ond peculiarities of Mr Maurice 
Hythe continued to be a tantalising problem to 
the townsfolk, 

It was on an evening in midsummer, when 


B 
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one of the long beautiful June days was detlin- 
ing, that the brothers were walking at the back 
of the Knoll House, pacing to snd tes te amall 
meadow which, from its position and the close. }: 
ness of its ‘hedgerow elms,” formed the most | 
retired spot of the demesne, and therefore, 
doubtless, the favourite retreat of the owner. 
It was so silent and gloomy indeed, as to be 
depressing for a man of Me Ignatius Hythe’s 
temperament, and of his own free-will he would. 
never have sought such a promenade. He said 
something of this to his brother, by way of 
breaking o long silence. Maurice turned his thin 
sunken face towards him, and with a smile 
which was almost more bitter than it was sad, 
said ; ‘You have not gone through the discipline, 
Ignatius, which has been my lot. 

‘Discipline !’ began the other; but evidently 
altering & speoch which was intended to be 
sarcastic, continued: ‘But I was thinking, 
Maurice, that there was a time when you were 
the more hearty and lively of the two; and 
now ’—— : 

‘And now I am a gloomy misanthrope-—perha 
& madman, you would pad in cet Maurice, 
‘But what I om, I have made myself; what I 
suffer, I have brought on myself—as you know.’ 

‘I know that you brood too much on tha: 
pasty’ returned his brother. ‘Why don’t you 
et bygones be bygones? You can’t recall the 
past. 


‘No!’ exclaimed Maurice; ‘I cannot, or my 
grief would not be so bitter. I have had the 
vision again, Ignatiue; that is twice. On its 
third coming, it will be my death-warning. I 
have seen my solicitor, and all is settled, as I 
have told you.’ 

Ignatius smoked his cigar in silence, and there 
was an increased depression about him, which 
implied that this announcement was not alto- 
gether to his taste. His brother, too, walked 
silently on, but there was nothing unusual in 


‘It is of no use my urging you to go amo 
people againy said Ignatius at last. ‘I woul 
stake my life that a single month of cheerful, 
rational society would get rid of all this 
hypochondriacal delusion. It is. nothing more. 

owever, I will not press the matter; I know 
what you are. You will not even see the doctor 
I recommended, I suppose 3’ 

‘No, no, replied Maurice. ‘If he saw my 
wasted and broken figure, he would try all the 
commonplaces of his art upon me, and Perhaps 
when he heard me speak, would suggest stil 
greater seclusion, or even restraint. His remedy 
would not be yourse—the mixing with cheerful 
society, My Pg mode of living neem 
to you a kind of penne 3 but penance ia now 
all that I ought to live for.’ : 

Ignatius had probably anticipated some euch 
ending to the discussion ; for he made no attempt 
to prolong it, but spoke on different subjecta, 
and ere took his d ure, The cheerful- 
ness an mie which marked his manner |; 
during almost the whole of his interview with 
his brother, disa; when he found himself 
outaide the Knoll gates; end during the walk 
to his own fuaidence, the expression of hie face 
mee as sombre as his brother's in his gloomiest: 
mi 














4) .. His home was at e smart modern villa, much 
| woaller, much nay (naman than the Knoll, 
and commanding from ite windows all the gaicty 
which the high-road could afford ; for there, no 





overgrown hedges or shadowing trees intercepted 
the view. Mra Hythe, a 4 of middle age, 
was seated at work in a. ur commanding 


the aforesaid road ; and to 
gace repaire 

‘Well,’ he began at once, ‘I have had it out 
with him.’ 

Indeed }’ exclaimed his wife. ‘And what does 
he say? Does he’—— 

‘Oh! there is nothing fresh” returned Mr 
Hythe. ‘The only satisiaction T have gained is 
to know that all is settled against us, J call it 
against us; of course he does not.’ 

*Whet! all that nonsense about trustees and 
so on?’ inquired the lady. 

‘Exactly,’ said her husband. ‘It is oll settled 
now; the lawyers have done everything. His 
property will remain in the hands of trustees 

r twenty years—all except that paltry sum 
in the funds; then, if no one appears in that 
time, it will go half to us or our heirs, and half 
to that precious hospital.’ 

*Twenty years!’ echoed his wife. ‘What geod 

ythe ; ‘and there will 


will it be to us in twenty years?’ 
‘Not a fraction, said 

be no raising money upon it; for although there 

may be & possibility of these shadows and dreams 

turning to realities, yet who would lend money 

on such @ remote Senger t 

‘He is mad; he ought to be put in an asylum!’ 
exclaimed Mre Hythe angrily. 

‘Of course he ought, assented her husband ; 
‘and I can’t think where the common-sense of 
lia doctor has been—to say nothing of his con- 
science and the duty he owes to seciety—that 
he has not had him declared out of his mind, 
and put where he would be taken care of, long 
ago.’ Mr Hythe’s tone and air as he said this 
were sufficiently decided to show that his con- 
science af os Gey would certainly have coun- 
selled the ‘taking care’ of his brother after this 
fashion. He could not bear to sit quictly down 
under the disturbing influence of these song his 
but announced his determination of taking a stro! 
into the town; and in pursuance of this resolve, 
set out, after a few minutes’ further conversa- 
tion with his wife. 
ee Villa, the name of Mr Ignatius Hythe’s 

idence, was not farther from town than 
‘was Elms Knoll; the Knoll facing a cross-road, 
‘while the Villa, a3 intimated, looked upon the 
great London highway ; so that Mr Hythe was 
not in seshieg the entrance to Fieldenham. 
Although the sun had disappeared, the light out 

H fim the o country was atill clear; but in the 
town, under the shade of the buildings in the 
leog. High Street, the dullness of twilight pre- 
jied, and in nearly all the shops the gaslighta 
were burning, 

Some ides of business wos possibly attached 
to this evening stroll, for he knocked at one of 
the amartest yet most substantial houses in the 
etreet, the door of which bore a large brass plate, 
on which was inscribed ‘Brary and MaRpim, 

{> Solisitor.’ In anewer to his inquiry, however, 
it oppeared that Mr Mardle was not within, 

6 does 


the gentleman at 


not greatly matter,’ muttered Hythe, 








as he turned away; ‘he could not have helped 
me; nor coald he have told me anything I do 
not know.’ 

He was so sbsorbed in his reffections, that 
sppoctt the Bang oma Hod and Posting 
opposite ing’s Arms Lote Jn 
eee ita old dae ee had descended from 
a past generation, but was now, as regarded the 
Posting-house, little better than a myth and a 
fable. In addition to thi, the establishment held 
the Awembly Rooms also; and Mr Hythe had 
unconaciously halted in front of two large bills, 
which, affixed to boards that leaned on each 
side of the doorway, announced that some per 
formance would be held there that evening. He 
found that Professor Alberto Regaldini, assisted 
by Mademoiselle Lucile la Petite Tuscano—he 
smiled as he read these incongruous names—would 
give his refined entertainment from the Royal 
Scientific Gallery, London, and as ‘ormed 
with triumphant success in all the chief cities 
and towns of the British Empire; introducing, 
the bill went on to say, the celebrated Mono- 
logue, in which Professor Regaldini would sug- 
tain six separate characters, with appropriate 
songs ; and concluding with a grand ballet, rp 
orted by the before-mentioned Mademoiselle 

ucile and Professor Alberto. There was a 
great deal of this; the changes were rung on 
the names in every possible way; but it was 
clear enough that there were no other per- 
formers, unless we reckon thea celebrated pianist 
Herr von Joinville as one of the Company. 
peda aaa three at anyrate, no other names 
ap 
oved by # sudden impulse, which, to judge 
from the cynical smile accompanying it, was 
hardly complimentary to the expected entertain- 
ment, Hythe entered the portal. He went along 
the silent and empty lobby until he reached what 
was evidently the pay-place; but no one sat at 
the receipt of custom, till, while he hesitated what 
to do, a young man appeared from the adjoining 
bar, evidently attractor by the sound of foot- 
steps; so Mr Hythe judged from observing that 
he passed the back of his hand quickly over his 
lips, on seeing the stranger, ‘I will take & 
ticket for this entertainment,’ said Hythe. ‘It 

commenced, I presume ?’ 

‘Just this minit, sir,’ said the young man. He 
knew it had been in action for half an hour, but, 
as he afterwards observed to his friend, ‘he wasn’t 
going to ~~ behest aries A Ee 
or area, sir rved is two shilli 
one shilling—area, sixpence, air. No hale pees? 

‘Tf there is room in the reserved, I will take 
one of them,’ said Hythe. 

*O yes, sir; you will find room there— 
Thank ir,” continued the young man, as he 
handed a yellow ticket marked 503, which, 
from its worn and limp condition, had evidently 


done duty many a night before. 
Mr Hythe Fareed through the 


baize- 
covered door, and foand himself in the Assembl 
Room. It was a dull-looking place, with 


walls divided into old-fashioned panellings; & 
number of Windsor chairs and forms; a raised 
peor at the further end. The room would 

ve seated between three and four hundred 
persons comfortably, and there were some seven-- 
teen or eighteam present. No one at all in the 
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ar 
'} reserved seata; the hotel rietor’s children 
me ee le giochi 
Profeasor mi was bowing and leaving 
the stage as Hythe enterad; havi just 
concluded his Mysterious Marvels of ern, 


Magie, as performed before the Court and Aris- 

Sieeney ior the Professor was a conjures also— 
and then the pianist struck up the entracte music. 
Hythe was able to tell that the haggard-looking 
man at the pianoforte was no common player; 
and he listened, with more interest than Ke had 
anticipated, to a piece which must have been 
caviare to the multitude. 

Then Professor Regaldini came on for his 
celebrated Monologue Impersonations, and was 
in succession a Yorkshire farmer, a bonnie fish- 
wife, a swell of the period, a Highlander, Padd: 
from Cork, and Mr Pickwick, spectacles and all 
No doubt it was all very clever, but dreary; so 
horribly dreary, and so suggestive of something 
seen a hundred times before, that the scanty 
audience could not be roused to enthusiasm by 
the performance. Then came duets in character 
and out of character, by Mademoiselle Lucile and 
the Professor ; and then the Grand Ballet, which 
would have been more miserable and depressing 

' than anything that had gone before it, but for 
the wonderful grace and beauty of the child. 
She was only some twelve years old, The feeble, 
awkward dancing of her toilworn coadjutor; the 
wretched attempts at scenery or decoration ; the 
empty room, with its hollow echoes—all were 
forgotten, or rendered of no account, by the 
extraordinary sccomplstunenis of the girl, and 
Hythe found him watching the dance with 
interest to the last. He would have remained 
to the last, had this performance been even more 
tedious than all which had preceded it, as an 
idea had formed and developed in his mind, 
while watching the earlier portion of the ‘ enter- 
tainment.’ 

The scanty audience filtered slowly from the 
hall ; the gas was turned down ; the _vompeny — 
which, all told, consisted of the two performers, 
the musician, and the young man who had taken 
Mr Hythe’s money—hegan folding up ‘ properties’ 
and clearing off their miserable bits of scenery, 
&c, All this time Mr Hythe was standing in the 
darkest corner of the room, unnoticed, or perhaps 
supposed to be connected with the house; but 
when the last article had been put aside, and 
the little group stood in the centre of the plat- 

rm, counting over the few shillings which 
evidently constituted the eeairs of the evening— 
while the burly proprietor of the hotel eyed them 
curiously from a litle distance—all looked up 
with a start as Mr Hythe came forward ; and he 
thought the scared expression on their faces 
indicated a dread that the stranger might be 
about to make some demand for money, ‘The 
entertainment is over, began Professor ni. 
—TI your pardon,’ he continued, altering his 
tone; ‘I believe I saw you in the reserv 


seats 7 

*Yea? replied Hythe; ‘I had the pleasnre of 
Pepa incr vtres boat this erent I see it 
ie announced for two nights only. Your stay in 
the town will not be longer, I suppose?’ : 

Yea, sir; it is announced for two nights,’ eaid 
the Professor in ‘a Ingubrious tone, and with a 
glance at the proprietor. ‘But 





patronage | return the. second, third, 





received doss not justify us in repeating the-.show, 
‘We shall not Givethe entertain is > 


Fi # 


The Professor was a tall, hungry-looking ay 
wi &. trace. 


narrow-cheated, and ping, 
any nationality about him save the English, amd. 
London English too. A certain asthmatic short 


ness of breath, which made itsel i aprereat every. | 


f a 
other minute, showed what 6 tria! his work 


that evening had involved. The other members, 


of the Company were standing around, dejected 
enough, ye with a certain expectant curiuaity, 
as though hoping something might coms out of 
this unlooked-for discussion. 

‘Well, it is not to the credit of the town to 
neglect such a performance os yours continued 
Hythe ; ‘and for our reputation, I think some- 
thing ought to be done to support ou. If you are 
not engaged, I would ask the pleasure of your 
company st aupper here, with, of course, Made- 
moiselle and Herr von Joinville.—Mr Bartell’— 
addressing the proprietor of the hotel—‘you can 
give us a tolerable supper at once, no doubt?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, sir!’ exclaimed the fandlord, 
who was no strange to Mr Hythe, and know 
by repute the wealth of his brother. ‘In ten 
minutes, if you pias, sir? 

‘Then let us have the best you can put on. in 
that time,’ said Hythe. ‘TI leave all to you. Your 
champagne I know already is good.’ 

A flush lit up the haggard faces of the two 
men at this mention of a wine which showed. 
the character of tha expected feast; and bei 
invited by the landlord to adjourn to the ‘ 
elub-room,’ the party followed him at once, due 
provision being made for the regalement of the 
assistant elsewhere. 

On their way, the Professor stole am instant to 
whisper to the pianist: ‘This is capital, isn't it? 
But I wonder what he means by it? 





CONVICT SCHOOLS. 
BY A CONVICT SCHOOLMASTER. 


Iz was the opinion of Sydney Smith that educa- 
tion—mere book-learning—should not form part 
of a convict's training. Lord Norton, at a Social 
Science Congress some few years ago, expressed 
a similar opinion. That convict schools as at 
present conducted are failures, ia the opinion of 
many men more practically acquainted with the 
schools in question than either Sydney Smith 
or Lord Norton. 

Convict prisons and their doings generally ate 


mysteries to the greater part of the outeide world. é 


The old-world idea, that. cruelties innumerable 
are being perpetrated daily on the unfortunate 
inmates, has not yet been exploded. To be 
more correct, to a large proportion of the 
inmates, convict prisons are sanstoria where 


ed | they may recruit their bodily strength, and schook 


their already profound criminal knowledge for { 
further end more extensive depredations om |: 


society. A very small proportion, indeed, find 
a convict, on, a worse Lome than tha iced. 
v3 left. Surely there is evidence. of 
this in the fact, that a very large percentage 
fourth, and 


even. fifth, | 


Rat 





pos 


os 900 
| time, to enjoy its immunity from anxiety and 
the troubles incident to an honest life. 
But all this will be found set out fully in Five 
Years Penal Servitude, a book which contains 
much truth on the subject. 

A convict on admission to prison is examined 
by the senior schoolmaster, in order somewhat 
to test his ability; and is placed in one of 
four classes, three of which attend school, while 
| the fourth—about two-thirds of the whole 
admissions—are excluded, and never, under 
any pretence but that of letter-writing, are 
allowed to be present during school-time. This 
last class includes men of various educational 
attainments, from those who have received a 
university education, down to those who are 
] just able to write a letter legibly and pretty 
correctly as to orthography, to read, say, an 
ordinary magazine article, and to work arith- 
metic up to and including weights and measurea, 
When any man of the three school classes 
arrives at the aboye educational standard, he is 
consigned to the non-attending class. These last 
are allowed, and largely avail themselves of the 
privilege of having advanced educational works 
in their cells, including popular and technical 
educators, text-books of the sciences, dictionaries, 
&. Many, during the hours they have to 
spare, learn a language, or even two, as well 
as these can be learned without a tencher, 
Shorthand is a favourite subject, and one which 
I am afraid is acquired in most instances for 
doubtful purposes. Those who attend school 
are taught in much the same way as are 
similar classes in an ordinary National or Board 
school. 

At this point may be described the kind of 
men employed by the Civil Service Commissioners 
as schoolmasters, Originally, there were various 
methods of admission to the service. Influence 
wag everything in many cases, and consequently 
unfit men may still be found among convict 
echoolmasters; but for many years the only 
channels of admission have been either through 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
or the candidate must be in possession of a 
certificate from the Education Department—a 
certificate similar in every respect to, and 
gained in the same way os that held by Lon- 
don and provincial Board schoolmastera. In 
fact, the majority of convict masters were 
originally cither National or Board achool- 
teachers—men who have passed five years as 
a lege and two years at a ining 


Now as to the farcical nature of the echool, 
Convict prisons possess all the plant and 
mechaniem of piviinay ¢ eo hoola—teaclisrs, echolars, 
apparatus of all kinds in abundance ; but here, 
for all practical purposes, the matter ende. The 
teaching done is practically sil, as will be seen 
from the following facts. The average time 
allowed each echolar is one hour per week, and 
out of this hour must be deducted the comin 

fo and returning from school, serving arse | 
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collecting material, &c. It is during these hur- 
vied miunteg then, that the schoolmasters have 
their sole opportunity of teaching their “up 
pupils, the greater part of whom are ‘dense’ to 
the last degree. If education be at all necessary 
and beneficial to prisoners, why give eleven hours 
per day fo Inbour and meals, and but one 
poor solitary hour per week to improvement of 
the mind? Why give them just sufficient edu- 
cation to disgust them with their slow 
gress? Is it pro is it possible that the 
schoolmasters can work any improvement? As 
matters at present stand, both teachers and 
taught gradually become careless of what the 
result may be. The great moe, of convict 
schoolmasters would hail with delight any change 
which would make them something more than 
nominal schoolmasters; at least all those woyld 
do so who have not become entirely deadened to 
ad aims by their long connection with such 
a, demoralising system. 

The question will naturally arise: What are 
the schoolmasters doing the rest of the day? 
Well, everything but teaching—superintendence 
of prison library, registration of prisoners’ corre- 
spondence, and a host of other duties very right 
and proper in themselves, but quite foreign to 
what is generally considered a schoolmaster’s 
work. Taking the week round, his duties av 
about five hours per day, or equivalent to the 
time given by a teacher in a Board school, and 
four out of the five hours are given to extraneous 
work. 

It is the opinion of many persons practically 

uainted with the teaching of convicts, that 
individual or ‘cellular’ teaching, as pursued at 
Pentonville and Millbank on the ‘separate’ 
aystem, is the method best adapted to the teach- 
ing of such men, There is a shyness, almost 
unknown to most children, to be found among 
even the worst of men, which prevents them 
showing their ignorance; there is a reluctance 
to begin at the bottom rung of the educational 
ladder, and thus lay a good foundation. Apart 
from this is the evil arising from intercourse at 
school, an evil which is not a light onc. Close 
supervision will not prevent all the harm. There 
are no incentives to work, as in an outside school, 
and a lazy scholar infects the whole class, The 
proportion of scholars really anxious to improve 
their minds is very small, and these few in a 
short time relapse into carelessness, partly from 
contact with their lazy comrades, and partly from 
disgust at the small amount of attention given 
to them by those who should be their teachers, 
Take the case of a middle-aged man ignorant but 
anxious to learn, being placed by the side of an 
equally ignorant but quick youth. The older 
man ia ashamed that the youth should see his 
utter ignorance, and the youth almost invariably, 
as becomes young criminala, ‘pokes fun’ at the 
old man’s laborious efforts to form his letters, or 
to construct words from letters. 

This brings usa to a question which probably 
has not received the attention from the authorities 
which it deserves. Many old men—seventy years 
of age in many instances—who are averse to 
receiving any instruction, and who, in all human 
probability, will never leave the prison alive, are 
yet to attend school simply because they 
have not arrived at the arbitrary educational 
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standard set up by the authorities of the prison j his younger days to work, Sandy had 


in which they chance to be confined. These men 
remain at school often for years, setting a bad 
example to the younger men by their inertness, 
and taking up, without the least show of progress, 
the time which could advantageously be given to 
the younger men. In their particular’ line, these 
old men are often much more apt teachers than 
the schoolmasters, and take a sort of fiendish 
delight, though one foot is already in the grave, 
in instructing their younger brethren in the 
way which makes them criminals all their lives. 
It is contended by practical men that ‘cellular’ 
or individual, in opposition to class teaching, is 
the remedy for this state of things. Speaking 
generally, convict prisons are nurseries of crime 
and criminals; and nothing pleases the inmates 
of a prison so much as to see an ‘old lag’ return 
to them for a fresh term of penal servitude. 

It would be obviously unfair to apply to con- 
vict-prison schools an educational test similar to 
that applied to ordinary day-schools; but now 
that county jails are under government, there 
is no apparent reason why an inspector should 
not be appointed to visit, periodically, all prison 
schools, both county and convict, mm order to 
insure in some degree uniformity of matter and 
manner. At present, each chaplain has his own 
idea of the standard at which a prisoner should 
arrive before being considered in a position to 
be removed from school. 

To sum up. Give more time to school; make 
& more judicious selection of scholars; provide 
individual teaching ; and allow the schoolmasters 
to give their whole time to teaching. These 
alterations, with some gencral official supervision, 
would, it is believed, produce results somewhat 
eon iesarurale with the money spent on convict 
schools. 


WILL STOUT THE PARISH BEADLE. 
A CHARACTER. 


In this quict, out-of-the-world place, the last 
of the local Scottish ‘worthies’ died out with 
old Will Stout the parish beadle. We admit 
the stern necessity of getting rid of able- 
bodied beggars and tramps, yet we owe the 
r-laws and the combination houses a kind of 
sentimental dge for having devoured our 
‘gangrels’ and wandering minstrela, whose periodic 
visits were 80 welcome, egpecially at farmhouses, 
during the long winter evenings, Their tales 
and ballads were a source of never-failing interest 
to the servants and children. It was a red-letter 
day when the ‘auld sodger’ came round to spend 
his evenings in the kitchen, and sleep in some 
warm corner of the barn or cow-house, The 
children stole away from the parlour—where their 
parents were deep in Boston's Fourfold State, or 
vainly puzzling over Jonathan Edwards—in order 
to jom the kitchen group, as they listened with 
open mouths to tales of the Peninsular War 
rehearsed with some embellishment by the ‘auld 
sodger,” as he Peevusly flourished his one 
remaining arm to illustrate his deeds of heroism. 
We can well remember, too, the pleasure with 
winch ye children hr agent the visite of Sacrap’ 
back inging Sandy, a lingering remnant 
the wandering minstrel fraternity. Too lazy in 








y B to work, Sandy had gradually. 
acquired wandering habits, into which he fell the 
more readily from being slightly weak in intellect. 
It was a standing tradition among the boys that 
his ‘hump’ was a made-up one; and inky. 
Sandy knew how to produce effecta. On arriving 
at a village, his first proceeding was to enter 
some cottage where he saw roses were plentiful, 
and get the goodwife to fix a garland of 
the reddest being preferred—round his old 
battered Kilmarnock bonnet, when forth he 
issued with a kind of boyish exultation, flourish- 
ing his stick round his head, and deligh ing the 
hearts of the children with the song of .Rolling- 
eyes ts 

Oh, wheur are ye gaun, my bonnie bonnie lass? 

Oh, whaur are ye gaun, my honic ? 
Right modestly she answered me, 
An errand to my mammie. 
With my rolling eye, faul the diddle eye, 
With my rolling eye dum dary. 


From the popularity of this song, with its unfail- 
ing chorus, to which Sandy danced as vigorously 
as his stiff joints and rheumatic frame would 
allow, he was generally known by the name of 
‘Rolling-eye,’ and the song was regarded ag in 
some way his own especial property. Johnnie 
Cope was another of his songs; but never took 
the place of Rolling-eye in the children’s esti- 
mation. 

Another welcome visitor was the ‘chapman,’ 
whose little pack, with its many-bladed knives 
and its tinsel gauds and jewellery, made the |, 
boys’ teeth woter, and the girls’ hearts leap | 
with anticipation. His sales were certainly not 
such as to increase his fortune; but then the 
pretence of gaining an honest livelihood was an 
excuse for obtaining meule—for by some strange 
coincidence the packman invariably made his 
appearance at meal-times; nor was he in a 
hurry to depart and push his trade, till he had 
rehearsed the local news and delighted the |, 
youngsters with some marvellous stories. | 

These harmless and more or less welcome char- 
acters are every year becoming rarer, As long 
as we had the old beadle, our parish possessed a 
character of the genuine old type. The beadle in a 
country parish is an official of no small import- 
ance, at least in his own eyes. He has frequently 
very mixed duties to perform. He is grave-digger, 
church-officer, bell-ringer, sometimes minister's 
man, gardener and general-worker, or jack-of- 
all-trades, If he has been ‘long in the office, 
he becomes a great authority on all subjects 
of a purely parochial nature. With us Will 
Stout had been bendle for over fifty years 
and while ministers might come and go, Wil 
remained, apperently a permanent institution. 
In_personal appearance Will waa long, lanky, 
and ill-shapen. He was generally invested in 
the minister's cast-off clothes, which hung so 
loosely about him as to give the impression 
that they had been made for Will at a time 
when he was of a fuller habit. It was only 
in his later years that we knew him. By that 
time, being the older official, he had come to - 
regard himself as of nearly as t import- 
ance to the pyish as the minister himself. The 
attendance at’ this remote parish church had 
been leas affected by the influence of dissent than 
some neighbouring ones, and Will thought that 
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he was entitled to no small credit for this, A yet he took a somewhat tender care of the 
spent @ few years ago remarked on the large| where the ministers lay. After his exten 
attendance at the eervices, when Will enlightened Sprites, he was asked to give his deliberate 
him as to the cause of this by naively observing : | judgment as to which of them he had liked best. | 
‘Weel, sir, ye see that me and the minister have | His answer wes guarded; he said he did not 
kept them weel together,’ know, as they were all good men But being 
ile Will generally performed his duties effi- | further pressed and asked if he had no prerene, 
ciently in his own rough-and-ready kind of way, | after a little thought he again admitted that they 
he had some little weaknesses and peccadillos| were all‘ guid men, guid men; but Mr Mathie- 
that the minister and the parishioners as a whole | son’s claes fitted me best.’ 
were charitable enough to overlook as frequently} One of the new incumbents, knowing Will's 
as ible, At the time of neighbouring fairs, interest in the clothes, thought that at an early 
Will's friends were sometimes known to ‘treat’| stage he would gain his favour by presenting 
him beyond what was good for him, in order to| him with a coat. To make him conscious of the 
hear some of his quaint stories, At such times| kindly service he was doing, the minister 
the minister took care, if possible, not to require | informed him that it was almost new. Will 
his services. One day, however, when on neces-| took the garment, examined it with a critical 
sary parochial duty, he chanced to meet Will on|eye, ond having thoroughly satisfied himself, 
his way from the fuir, earnestly endeavouring to| pronounced it ‘a ot coat, a guid coat, but 
carry himself os straight as possible. he | pawkily added: ‘When Mr Watt the auld min- 
ister gied me a coat, he gied me breeke as 
weel.’ The new minister, who was fortunately 
gifted with a sense of humour, could not do less 
than complete Will’s rig-out from top to toe, and 
80 established himself as a permanent favourite 
with the beadle. 

Although he was naturally of an amiable and 
kindly disposition, Will would occasionally show 
that be could assume a self-defensive attitude. 
When the minister of the parish was unexpectedly 
called away from home, an afternoon service 
conducted by a neighbour-clergyman would 
sometimes be substituted for the regular service. 
At such times it was Will’s duty to apprise the 

arishioners of this change of the hour of service 
or the day. On one of these occasions, some- 
what to the chagrin of the minister officiating, a 
very small number of the parishioners were 
poste With some irritation he accused the 

eadle of having failed to make due intimation. 
Will stoutly maintained that he had faithfully 
fulfilled his duties, by not only naming the hour 
of mecting, but also announcing the name of the 
minister who was to conduct the services. Still 
unsatisfied, fresh doubts were insinuated regarding 
the veracity of Will’s statement, which bein 
more than Will could endure, he quietly informe 
the minister that if he would have the true reason 
of the small attendance, ‘it was that he was not 
very popular in the parish.’ 

2 meal that Will thoroughly relished and was 
never in living memory known to misa, was his 
Sunday dinner at the manse. It was a hearty 
one, and doubtless served to make up for the 
homely fare of the Saturday previous and the 
Monday following. It was a dinner given most 
ungrudgingly by the minister, who regarded Will 
as part of the Sabbath household. Moreover, he 
generally had share of whatever had been on the 
minister's own table. On one occasion, Will had 
rather the best of the dinner. The minister's 
family were from home. <A modest steak, in- 
tended for the minister, had been prepared by 
the thrifty housekeeper, and waa standing read 
on the kitchen-table when the beadle arriv 
While the servant was making the n 
arrangements for dinner in the minister’s parlour, 
Will in the interval despatched the steak. When 
the housewife broke out in indignation, he quietly 
remarked that he had used it under the im- 
preasion that it was the ‘bit bit’ prepared for 












minister felt bound to tender a mild remon- 
strance. Will had to stand on his defence, 
and having just parted with a petty laird, 
he sought to screen himself by assuring the 
minister that Jeems Tamson was away up the 
road ‘far fouer than me.’ We are bound to admit, 
in fairness to Will, that such excesses were very 


rare. 

Willa natural-history tastes were somewhat 
extensive for his opportunities, and on this 
account he was a greut favourite with the manse 
boys. He had generally about him one or two 
pes, such as jackdawe, magpies, and squirrel: 

sides a miscellaneous collection of birds an 
four-footed animals, which he had stuffed with 

is own hands. It was more than shrewdly 
suspected that Will made the acquaintance of 
some animals with other objects in view than 
the pee of natural history; and that by the 
aid of a little wire, where the glebe adjoined the 
Laird’s policies, he had occasionally found the 
wherewithal to make a savoury stew. And 
before our rivers were so strictly preserved, the 
salmon-pools had frequent visits trom him by 
torchlight. The success of such visits was 
amply attested by the fact that Will was able 
to regale himself with a piece of ‘kippered’ 
salmon when others had to content themselves 
with more homely fare. He in all probability 
regarded this as a harmless way of eupplementing 
his somewhat limited income, His salary as 
beadle was by no means an extravagant one; 
and one year when there happened to be a 
eneral rise of wages, he made an application 
or the modest increase of one pound. In the 
| heritors’ minute-books we find it recorded that it 

‘Wos agreed to grant the increase on condition that 

Will would give up salmon-poaching, 

Will remained ‘a bachelor resi ity with his 
old mother, who lived to the age of nearly a 
hondred yeara, In mature life he was urged by 
some of his friends to take a wife. He was 

wery cautious, however, in regard to matrimony, 
declined the advice, excusing himself on ihe 
ground ‘that there are many things you can 
fay to your mither you couldna say to a fremit 
[stranger] woman.’ While beadle, he had seen 
our or five different ministers in the i 
and had buried two or three of them. 
although his ae ou somewhat blunted 
| Teganling the of graves in general, 
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minister, enjoying the unconscious 

of the situation, first tulated Will on 

his fortune, and then good-humouredly dined 
on Bie which, it may be mentioned, 
are a never-failing resource in remote country 


manses. 

Poor old Will's step got gradually slower and 
slower ; but nearly to the very last he carried the 
minister's books up to the pulpit, and with his 
own peculiar twitch of the rope, made the bell 
Yared out its metallic ding-dong, ding-dong. Even 

uring the few weeks when he was confined to 
bed, he would show symptoms of keen interest 
in his duties and reminiscences, when some of 
his old friends led him to tell again some of his 
experiences, When the end was visibly ap- 

ing, poor Will wondered who would dig 

is grave. The minister touched his heart b 
telling him that he would like to do that service 
for him with his own hands. For as Will always 
loved his minister, and would bravely stand up 
for him, whenever any one hinted a querulous 
or disparaging word, so, like a true-hearted man, 
the minister loved old Will, and felt that he was 
losing a true friend. This offer of the last ser- 
vice being the expression of true regard, deeply 
touched the heart of the failing man, who, after 
that, seemed content to die. Although the church- 
yard was very crowded with graves, Will had 
reserved a spot in which to rest beside his old 
mother. On his funeral day, the whole parish, 

oung and old, assembled to show their respect 
or the good old creature. 

The church seems now ecarcely like itself, since 
the old quaint form de m it. He will 
be long remembered as the last of the ish 
characters ; and kindly feelings will be awakened 
in many as they Sead on a simple stone: ‘Here 
lie the Remains of Wint14au Srour, who was for 
Fifty Years Parish Beadle.’ 


PAPER AND PINE-APPLE FIBRE. 
THE variety of purposes which paper can be made 
to serve is every day increasing. A few of the 
latest of these are worth mention. It appears 
that thick paper and cardboard can be rendered 
as hard and horny as papier-mfché by means of a 
kind of cement called Chinese Varnish, which is 
easily prepared from blood, lime, and alum. With 
four parts of slaked lime and a little alum are 
mixed three parts of fresh blood well beaten up. 
The thick flowing mixture that results is, we are 
aa? at once ready for application to paper or 


Amongst the curiosities of the late Australian 
Exhibition is stated to have been a house entirely 
constructed from paper, containing carpets, cur- 
tains, dishes, and what not, all made of the same 
useful material, Whether the dishes aforescid 
were similar to the plates and dishes made in 
Germany, we cannot eay ; but in that country, we 
are informed, platters are being manufactured 
from sawdust and paper in the following manner: 
Selected plane shavings are bound into bundles, 
and steeped in a bath of weak gelatine solution 
about twenty-four hours, then dried, and cut into 
suitable lengthe. Plates are cut of strong pe: 
or thin pasate of the size of the objects to be 
produced, These are moistened with a liquid 


consisting of weak gelatine solution with, sodium 
bees, par and pressed in heated metallic moulds, 
After drying, the’ pressed paper objects are coated. 


on both sides with an adhesive material made of. 


turpentine ; the shavings are applied to them, and 
the whole is subjected to pressure. (Wood-shat 
ings alone would, because of their unequal thick- 
ness, present uneven surfaces.) Tho objects are 
now cut, if necessary, dried, and varnished. 

In a former number of this Journal, mention 
was made of the dome of an observatory having 
been constructed of paper compressed to the hard- 
ness of wood. If buildings can be satisfactorily 
roofed: with what is usually considered fo frail « 
substance, it is not eurprising to learn that hate 
and umbrellas can be made from the same material, 
a paper of extraordinary fineness and stren 
being said to furnish the people in the Corea with 
both of those useful articles, 

Talking of dress equipment, a writer in The 
Theatre mentions having seen in Paris a magnif- 
cent stage costume enriched with the lovelieat 
lace he ever beheld. In his own words: ‘The dreas 
was displayed on account of that lace; and that 
lace was worth, perhaps, twenty-five franca ; for 
it was paper, wonderfully stamped, and represented. 


trains of fuchsias, and looked just as much a piece . 


of real lace as a Paris diamond by night looks au 
old mine gem. Purisian actresses wear that paper- 
lace a great deal; it is tough, soft, and very ¢ 
tive. To wear a costly lot of lace which may be 
ruined in a night, whet very cheap Cae pa 
looks as well, is considered the height of folly by 
intelligent foreigners. 

Other triumphs in the way of utilising paper 
may safely be predicted. By some enterprising 
Americans at least, the time is thought not far 
distant when yachts, lighter, awifter, and stauncher 
than any craft yet built, will astonish the maritime 
world, Not very long ago, a citizen of the United 
States made a journey of over two thousand miles 
in a paper canoe, built for him by a firm in New 
York. The total weight of the canoo was only 
fifty-eight pounds; and for strength, durability, 
and elasticity, could not, they say, be surpassed. 
The paper-skin, after being water-proofed, was 
finished with hard varnishes, and then preaciet 
a solid and perfectly smooth surface to the action 
of the water, unbroken by joint, Jap, or seam, 
Unlike wood, it has no grain to be cracked or 
split; and paper being one of the beat non-con- 
ductors, boats of thia kind appear to be admirably 
adapted—which cannot be said of steel or iron— 
for use in all climates, The surface, polished like 
a coach-panel, never shrinks or absorbs moisture, 
Once employed by boat-builders, the conclusion 
naturally suggests itself, that some day a new and 
hitherto unsuspected meaning may attach to the 
proverbial phrase of a ‘ paper-war.’ 

Apropos of our subject, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to note that the amount of paper retuired for 
the census of last year was stated to have been 
fifty-seven tons thirteen hundredweight—compris- 
ing considerably over seven and a half million 
householders’ achedules, more than seventy-ning 
thovsand enumerating books, and one hundred 
and ten differgnt forms for vessel. 

As regards iLs raw materials out-of which 
is made, the immense commercial importance .of 
cotton and jute as textile products suggests a few 
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important considerations, Within a baci de 
tively short space of time, these fibres have been 
the means of fot(nding industries which rank by 
the side of the time-honoured silk, wool, and 
linen manufactures. Is it not natural to suppose 
that if, in scientific matters—notably electricity— 
we seem almost daily increasing our knowledge, 
similar progress should be made with respect to 
those more prosaic subjects which very closely 
affect the personal and domestic comforts of man- 
kind? Amongst the latter, clothing is, after food, 
j the most essential requirement, The discovery 
| or application, therefore, of a new textile fibre 
is of much economic importance; and the recently 

ublished accounts of the properties of the Ananas 
ier pine-apple) fibre are sufficient to show that in 
all probability @ very valuable raw material for 
the manufacture of certain qualities of cloth has 
been placed within the category of textile 
vegetable fibres, 

e pine-apple is justly esteemed in Europe 
for its delicious aromatic flavour, and when grown 
in this part of the world, requires to be kept in 
hot-houses. In the more sunny regions of the 
East and West Indies, South America, Mexico, 
and the Philippine Islands, the pine-apple grows 
in wild Inxuriance. Yet, however widespread its 
fame as a table-fruit, it is doubtful whether many 
people know of the plant in connection with the 
textile fibre it produces, According to one practi- 
cal authority, the leaves of both the wild and the 
cultivated kinds yield fibres which, when spun, 
surpass in strength, fineness, and lustre those 
obtained from flax. It is further added, that in 
its manufactured state, this product has been 
long known as an article of commerce in the 
countries referred to. One of the leading trade 
papers of the German textile industry has 
given attention to the investigation of the 
Eee of this fibre. From India and from 

entral America, two epecimens of tissues woven 

from it had been received. The former was a 
piece of striped muslin; and the latter a sample 
of dress material in which the yarn had been 
bleached ; thus showing that the fibre is capable 
“of undergoing that ear successfully. As to 
the uses to which the fibre can be put, it is 
aeserted that it can be employed as a substitute 
for silk, and os o material for mixing with wool 
and cotton, It is likewise stated that for sewing- 
thread, twist, trimmings, laces, curtains, and the 
like, its particular qualities render it specially 
applicable. 

As to the extent of its production—which is a 
primary consideration, from an industrial point 
of view—it is remarked that the plantin its wild 
state covers large tracts of land ; and that, owing to 
the absence of suitable machinery for preparing the 
fibre, the domestic consumption, in the principal 
4} countries where it grows, has never increased 

beyond a point which leaves o large quantity for 

export, © larga size of the leaves gives a great 
length of fibre, which is an advantage for manu- 
facturing purposes, It has hitherto been mostly 
used, in the countries referred to, for the makin 
of fishing-nete, linea, &c. ; its great strength, ad 
its peculiar quality of not being injured by 
a prolonged submersion in water, rendering it 
rticularly adapted for euch purposes. ‘he 
that every portion of the plant is utilised 
either aa fruit or fibre, has been urged to prove 





the lucrative results which may attend its cultiva- 
tion, In conelusion, the writer considers that 
the ultimate adoption of the pine-apple fibre as a 
manufacturing product is assured, and on 
German manufactorers to devote special attention 
to this new branch of textile industry. 





THE LITTLE BRIDGE 


Taey parted on the Little Bridge 
Which spans the running water, 

The bright-eyed youth with fluent tongue, 
And she—the yeoman’s daughter. 


A fow fond worde—a stolen kiss, 
A little golden trinket, 

"Twas all—but that his heart could change 
She did not dare to think it, 


He journeyed to bright southern lands 
Where tropic skies bent o'er him, 
And wooed blind Fortune till she cast 

A shower of gold before him, 


Then Fame took up her trampet, tuned 
To sound his praise in story, 

For much that to his life belonged 
Was what the world calls glory. 


A ribbon marked his high degree, 
His name had added lettera, 
And not on him was any sign 
Of life’s more galling fetters. 


The maiden’s path Jay towards the north ; 
She toiled for duily guerdon, 

And meekly bore her low estate, 
Nor felt her task a burden, 


Till ‘hope deferred ’ her spirit broke, 
And thorns seemed springing round her, 
And thoughts that once were purest joy, 
Had only power to wound her. 


A poor old maid with fading cheek 
Yoils on from carly morning, 

With scanty thanks, and little praise, 
And ofttimes heartless scorning, 


And yet sometimes she sees the Bridge, 
And hears the river flowing, 

When mewory lifts the shroud of years, 
The dead past calmly showing. 


And sometimes he, in idle mood, 
"Mid silence all unbroken, — 

Just wonders if the Bridge still stands 
Where their lest words were spoken. 


The Little Bridge still lightly spans 
The rippling, ranning water ; 
But no bridge spans the gulf ’twixt him 
And her—the yeoman’s daughter ! 
Caminita Crosnann, 
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‘BY CONTRACT’ 
Ove of the early results of social organisation is 
the law of prices. When commodities begin to 
flow steadily to market, the level of values 
becomes calculable over a given period. Upon 
this the system of supply by contract is based. 
Clearly, if hazard ruled the relations of men to 
men, it would be impossible to forecast business 
of any kind. But hazard plays a very small part 
in human affairs, and even that part diminishes 
with the progress of civilisation ; hence, as the 
foretelling of the future becomes more warrant- 








departments of social life. 











supply it for a given period at a given price. 
His success depends upon eliminating some un- 
necessary factor in the series between producer 
and consumer; and the economy effected is 
shared between the contractor and his clients. 
Everybody knows the railway contractor, who 
is willing to build an iron road anywhere, of any 
length, and in any space of time. The world has 
been metamorphosed by him. By his profound 
mastery of human powers, mental and bodily, 
he has enriched mankind in wealth, health,” and 
happiness, Again, the army, the navy, the 
indigent poor, the sick folks in hospital and 
workhouse, are fed, clothed, and purveyed for 
generally, by contract, A vast amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, of business foresight, of capital 
and credit, is needed for these giant tions ; 
a small miscalculation might bring irreparable 
disaster to those engaged in them. Below the 
magnates are thousands of small contractors, 
dealing with the public in manifold ways, all 
showing enterprise, judgment, knowledge, and 
directive skill of a superior kind. By their 
ministrationa, individuals and families enjoy the 
benefits of a completer civilisation than they 
could if served otherwise; saving money, time, 
and trouble in a considerable degree. 
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able, the contract system extends and reaches new 
As soon as the demand 
for a particular article is large enough for an 
average price thereof to be determined, some 
shrewd, well-informed man will endeavour to 











As a specimen of the odd ways in which this 
mania for contract manifests itself, it may be 
mentioned that there are tailors who contract at 
a moderate fixed tariff for clothes to be used only 
for a stipulated time and then returned. Four 
times a year, or oftener if you like to pay more, a j. 
box arrives at your address containing the suit 
adapted for the particular scason, perfect in fit, 
perfect in fashion. In the same box you return 
the clothes just worn, untroubled by any negotia- 
tion with those unconscionable depreciators of 
value, the ‘old-clo? men. Again, the glittering 
equipages dashing by the modest pedestrian, and 
bestowing upon him arrogantly-flung mud, are 
not always owned by the supercilious persons 
lolling at ease. Sometimes the modest coachman 
is the proprietor of all the impressive bravery ; 
and those in the places of honour have no more 
claim to the stately chariot than the ‘shilling |; 
fare’ has to the hansom cab. 

The contracting-job-master is indeed one of 
the wonderful race who diminish the friction of 
society by making things easy. His enterprise 
gives brilliance to the parks, in prancing steeds, 
gorgeous coaches, elegant phaetons, and all the 
items of equine and vehicular movement. He 
is ready to make a contract for carrying the 
whole of the beau-monde on undeniably favour- 
able terms, and also to supply it with retinues 
worthy of a Prince of the Blood. He is capable 
of humble services equally with the grandest. 
He will furnish an undemonstrative Quaker with 
the most homely of broughams, horsed by the 
mildest thing on four legs, and driven by a man 
whose solemnity of aspect, taciturnity, and dis- 
relish for intoxicants add a finish to the turn-out 
beyond compare. 

The Metropolitan job-master is only one of the 
numerous contractors for the use of horse-flesh. 
Hundreds of provincial gentlemen have their 
stables furnished at so much a year. Those who 
have had much to do with horses, know the risks 
and annoyaned,'connected with purchase and sale: 
In spite of ‘warrants, veterinary advisers, subtle 
grooms, and the whole preservative host surrounding 
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the buyer, he may spend a hundred guineas.upon | successful in all our commercial towns It is 
towns, where a host, depending upon a certain 
number of diners, is able to cater generously in 
proportion to the number of his guesta, In 
every business place, a co-ordinated scheme 
between purveyors and eaters would result in 
an immense saving to both, and thereby to the 
community. 

In London and other large cities, there are 
gardeners and florists who contract for the supply 
of plants and flowers for the year round or for 
the season. By their aid, and at small expense, 
the house and garden-plot can be made charming 
with all that the floral world can afford. Nor 
need we ever want a piano or fail to have 
our drawing-rooms resplendent, our dining. 
rooms fairy-like, the family gratified, and guests 
delighted, for a comparatively small charge. 
Some people have a fancy for changing their 
household furniture, and love to follow fashion 
in upholstery as they do in clothes. They have 
created a number of contractors to minister to 
their desires. At no great cost, boudoirs and 
reception-rooms can be furnished with the last 
thing in chairs, couches, cabinets, mirrors, orna- 
ments, and the whole detail of things useful and 
unuseful 

Railway Companies are ready to contract with 
individuals or parties for transport over a given 
distance ; and indeed a very large part of their 
business is conducted on this method. Millions 
of mercantile men aro carried from suburban 
homes to town and back daily, to the great 
benefit of themselves and the Companies. But 
the system is capable of large extension. Were 
rates lowered to meet the wages of the working- 
classes, and were the services accelerated, immense 
numbers would reside in the country and remoter 
suburbs, who are now imprisoned in towns. The 
cost of running five hundred people to business 
and back would be very small to the Company, 
who could thus place their resources at the 
convenience of the humblest. Railway Com- 
panies might enormously increase their Third 
Class traffic. 

Since the use of bicycles and tricycles has so 
largely increased, a number of contractors for the 
supply of them have appeared. Youngsters who 
cannot afford to spend fifteen or twenty pounds 
upon a machine, can rent one on moderate terms ; 
and those who-object to the cost of keeping them 
in repair, may now negotiate to have their ‘ flying 
wheel’ alwaya in perfect order for a small 
quarterly payment. 

The system of sub-contracts has been much 
in in recent years. It pervades most 
complicuted ‘businesses, but is almost universal 
in the building trades, With the stagnation of 
the latter, which has been the rule in most 

laces, contracts have been refined to the extreme, 

ingle workmen have contracted with employers 
for a particular detail of a house or building. 

In Paris, an Association has been formed 


eum when it comes to be employed. The horse- 
contractor abolishes all the plagues besetting an 
owner, and leaves us free to enjoy our gallops, 
drives, and pageantry without a trace of equine 
care, Further, a contractor can supply the most 
perfect matches for ‘pairs,’ in colour, style, and 
action. His guarantee for the temper, pace, and 
performance of saddle-horses may be accepted, so 
that a timid or awkward rider can enjoy equestrian 
exercise without fear. But not the least advan- 
tage of hired, or as they are usually termed jobbed, 
horses is that no capital is locked up by the 
hirer in a dubious investment, 

Another useful contractor is appearing upon 
the ecene—the family physician, who for a fixed 
stipend visits the household at stated intervals. 
Daily, bi-weekly, or weekly, a medical guardian 
will attend us, not simply to cure our fleshly 
ills, but to prevent them altogether. The vast 
progress in hygiene and sanitary science suggests 
@ new departure in the popular estimation of 
health. The strongest of us have some little weak- 
ness in the bodily machine, some inadequacy of 
mental force; it is for medical guardians to deal 
with these after the most business-like fashion, 
and, so far as Nature permits of amelioration, to 
make our constitutions better than they were 
originally. This the Esculapian contractors do 
not hesitate in attempting. All good citizens 
contract with life-assurance Companies that their 
survivors may have financial consolation for their 
loss; and to contract for a long continuance of 
life itself, and life of the most effective and 
delightful kind, is surely of equal importance, 
though somewhat of a novelty. 

Many people now make yearly contracts with 
their dentist. One effect of extended physiologic 
knowledge is a greater care for the teeth. The 
importance of maintaining them sound and hand- 
some is admitted by all. Owing to the ravages 
civilisation has made in our dental possessions, 
few persons are untroubled by them. A great 
art and important industry hos arisen, and the 
dentist isa power in the land. But many sufferers 
find it better to employ him preventively, than 
curatively to obtain his highest services. There 
is much in favour of this system which fore- 
shadows a great and salutary improvement in 
individuol welfare. What would sufferers not 
give to the dentist who could keep them free from 
toothache and preserve their teeth brilliant and 
"'t. Some hotel-keepers and restaurateurs are be- 

ing to contract for the supply of a certain 
number of meals, the tariff varying with the 
quantity. For instance, one can have twenty 
dinners for so much, fifty for proportionately less, 
and be dined every day in the year for propor- 
tionately less till, This system is much in 
in Francs; and its advantages are 80 





only a development of the ‘ordinaries’ of market |' 






which contracts to maintain houses and every 
description of Lasers: | in fect ir at & 
fixed annual t is called the Compagnie 
de Batiments. petty owners in England 
would be glad of the services of a similar institu- 
tion, and there is no doubt auch will eppear 
eventually. .The destructiveness of the weather 
is more serious than that of fir. Not one 
building in o hundred is burned, but every 
building is incessantly being injured by the atmos- 
phere ; and often workmen are careless when 
they are sent to repair roofs and drains. 
as fig) aa contract to furnish us with 

Bene In ‘a York, a powerful Company is 
now layi own pipes to supply heat to a large 
district, m a oe steam will be sent b 
mains, and these will communicate with 
Pipes laid into houses and shops; and the 

ompany is prepared to contract for the main- 
tenance of any temperature that the users please. 
A system like this is particularly available for 
cities like Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, where large 
numbers of people inhabit one tenement, and 
where the cost of fuel ia high. 

The extraordinary progress of electrical science, 
and its application to domestic purposes, will 

ing in a new gepecies of contractors, whose 
ministrations promise to revolutionise our homes. 
Light, heat, and motors are now on offer by 
several Companies, and at rates that almost 
compel their acceptance. 
ee the economical agranaring of the masses 

vances, great progress in the contract system 
will follow The many will perceive the iility 
of co-operation, where few now see it. The army 
of intermediaries that operate between pro- 
ducers and consumers, has been created by the 
neceasities of a rudimentary civilisation, 

The contract system has many aspects, but its 
effect is always the same. It prevails under 
numerous forms in almost all the major depart- 
ments of trade. Produce of every description is 
sold by contract at certain dates. Manufactures are 
also disposed of in the same manner. Of course, 
there are vast transactions for immediate delivery 
and at the market rates; but the characteristic 
of modern commerce is sale of ‘futures,’ It would 
be impossible to conduct the giant trades in cotton, 
corn, wool, iron, &c., in small day-to-day trans- 
actions, Merchants and manufacturers are obliged 
to look ahead, and this brings in contracta. Upon 
the price of the raw material he will receive in 
the autumn, the cotton-spinner makes a contract 
to sell yarn ; and the cloth-maker his subsequent 
contract for calico delivery. The food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, the houses we live in, have 
all been contracted for many times over. Chea 
ness and abundance have followed in the woke 
of the great controllers of supply ; and the ease 
and certainty of modern purveyance have grown 
with the development of the contract system. By 
it, society goes.along as by clockwork, each day 
making it more accurate. By degrees, all super 
fluous details in the mechanism are put aside, to 
the improvement of regularity and the diminu- 
tion of cost. 

Reduced to ultimate financial terms, the con- 
tract system means the massing of many credits 
together. The public and s contractor agree to 
purchase a certain quantity of a commodity at a 
stated time. This brings all concerned into 


definite relationships. Demand and supply are | 

er paeer loss nag ieee are avoided, 
8. ing economy is the pr joyed 

the ecnerictce and his Taster ae v 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—-ALL DAY, HIRAM LOOKED ABOUT 
FOR CHANCES, AND NEXT MORNING HE SET OUT 
AFOOT IN PURSUIT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


‘Mr Smanon,’ said that official of the Omnibus 
Company who controlled Hiram’s destinies, ‘after 
to-day, your services will not be required.’.. 

$ Li said Hiram. “Treckon ve got'a right 
to ask what that’s for.’ fe 

‘You have twice appointed a substitute with- 
out leave, and you were yesterday two hours 
absent from your post without even appointing a 
substitute. The driver tells me that the block 
in Cheapside was your fault, and yours only.’ 

‘He's maybe right, mister,’ responded the 
conductor, ‘ But it won't happen a 

‘I'l) take care of that,’ said the official person. 

‘It'll suit me better to hold on awhile,’ said 
Hiram, ‘if you don’t mind, It’s rather an 
awkward corner to get throwed off at, this is. 
Give me another trial.’ ; 

‘We shall not require your services after to- 
day,’ repeated the official drily. 

‘Then I must try to get along without yourn,’ 
responded Hiram. ‘’Bus-conducting ain't 
such a berth as the Prince of Wales's, is it?’ 

‘It’s a pity, said the official, shaking his 
head at Hiram, a little mollified by the dis- 
charge of his own thunderbolt, ‘that you don’t 
stick at your work, Search. You're a smart 
fellow, and a sober fellow; and if you’d only 
stick, you'd do.’ 

‘There was a minister had e@ nigger once, 
mister, returned Hiram, ‘and whenever he 
misbehaved, the parson used to cowhide him. 
And while he cowhided, he’d take a text and 
preach, just so as Peter shouldn’t find the thin 
monotonous. Onc day, Peter turns round au 
kind o’ makes on appeal. “If you flog, flog,” 
enys he; “and if you preach, preach ; but don't 
flog and preach too at the same time.”’ 

*O yes,’ said the official, shaking his head 
again at Hiram with o humorous aspect; ‘I 
know that yarn. I’ve heard it before, Search— 
I’ve heard it before.’ 

‘Well, now, said Hiram, with a propitia 
twinkle in his eye, ‘I go with Peter. Don't 

ive mo the sack and lecture me. Look here! 

‘ou take the sack back again, and lecture me | 
till I’m good, It won't take long.’ 

‘No, Search, no,’ returned the unbending official. 
‘Tt can’t be overlooked, Here’s my last word : 
if you like to come back in a week's time, . 


with he turned and left the delinquent. ‘ 


self ef.pbatically. ‘There’s a chance a minute 
opening somewhere. I can't afford to wail &@ 
week for one, There's the little gell to be pro- 
vided for. It's kind of you to offer me a holiday, 
mister, but#% can't stop to take it, Hen oe 
the hull population of this planet ‘ook, 
fall tilt, running fit to split from dawn to sunseh 











rn give you another chance—perhaps. There 4% 


4 


‘That won't do, said Hiram, addressing him :f% 


LS ERE eS 








day, after the day's rations, with some 
exal parties-“looking on serene and smilin’ 
at the racket-Dukes, and a Prince or tew; 
but it’s no use for me to sit down alongside 
the superior human article, Perhaps I could 
smile at the racket es pretty as any of ‘em; 
but that wouldn't find me two days’ rations 
every day; and I must run with the ruck, [ 
reckon, and kick and elber right and left, and 
run cunning. Very well, then —Bank, ma’am! 
Whitechapel, mister! is way for the Bank. 
"lar load o’ capitalists to-day. Get along!’ 
day, Hiram looked about for chances, and 

next morning he set out afoot in pursuit of 
employment. After many intricate wanderings, 
many inquiries, and as many rebuffs, he came, 
in a retired tumble-down square midway be- 
tween Fleet Street and Holborn, upon an an- 
nouncement that compositors were wanted. Any- 
thing dingier than the dingy placard which bade 
Hiram inquire within, anything dirtier than the 
windows, anything filthier and more rickety 
than the stairs, he had not seen in London. 
Upon one landing, a barrel of printer's ink had 
leaked, and having trodden upon the sticky mass, 
he ploughed his way up-stairs as a fly goes over 
that humane invention the ‘catch-’em-alive.’ An 
exaggerated smell of damp newspaper—the dis- 
tinctive odour which attaches to an ill-ventilated 
printing office—saluted the applicant’s nostrils ; 
and a hot blast of air, such as a furnace might 
be suppers to breathe if its digestive apparatus 
were thoroughly diseased, swept at him as he 
opened & swinging door at the head of the stairs, 
ight and left at double framea, pale men and 
weedy lads faced each other, picking up types 
as if for bare life. In the streets, the spring sun- 
shine had been bright; but here, above every 
double frame hung a cob-webbed gas-bracket, 
patched with pasted paper here and there, to 
cure the leakage of gas, which nevertheless smelt 
horribly ; and from each bracket sprang two flar- 
ing gn with flimsy sheets of green paper 
hung before them on a contrivance of wire, to 
shelter the worker's eyes from the glare, No 
man or boy looked up from his work to re- 
mark the new-comer; but after an uncertain 
pun of perhaps a minute, a sallow, melancholy- 
ooking man in a ragged frock-coat and 8 soiled 
BRED) appeared at another door, 
iram, asked his business. 

*You want compositors?’ asked Hiram, 

* Yes,’ said the other, 

*I want work,’ 

‘Very well,’ said the melancholy-looking man; 
‘you can begin at once, if you like.’ He led 

@ way to a frame on which reposed a pair 
Jj of empty cases, ‘All this matter is for dis- 
{ tribution. It’s all minion, and all one fount.’ 
4 Saying this, he pointed toa Galley cask on. which 
«ested many columns of half-washed type, and 
| betook himself to the other end of the room, 
}_ ©Say,' said Hiram to a pale and long-drawn 
| Jad at the next case, ‘is there a sink here 

anywhere?’—The lad nodded his head sideways, 

went on with his work—Hiram lifted a 


galley and carried it to the sink, aud havin 
washed the . thoroughly, took up a handful 
and began to it into the case, His 7S 


had lost the feel of o and he was awkward 
at first; but he the art by-and-by, 
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and approaching 


‘| over to the melancholy-looking man in the soiled 
‘| apron. 
‘Look here, mister,’ said he ; and repeated the 


{hng. 12, 2000, 


and went ahead at a t rate. ‘Work pretty 
regular here?’ he asked his neighbour. 





* Yea,’ said * nodding vigorously at the case 
ey working head and shoulders with unnecessary 
our, 


‘Piece or ‘stab?’ inguired Hiram laconically. 
The inquiry being translated meant: ‘Are we 
paid by results, or at a settled rate?’ ‘Stab is 
compositors’ English for established, and is 
even, by that system of cenpreeion in vogue 
amongst them, made to signify a certain fixed 
wage. In their working hours, compositors are 
the most taciturn of all working-people. 

‘Haven't you asked?’ in mired the youth, tuwm- 
ing his eyes on Hiram for the first time. 

‘No,’ said Hiram. The pale lad having once 
looked at him, seemed determined to see a8 
much of him as he conveniently could at one 
eyeful, The new-comer had turned back the 
euffs of his shirt over coat sleeves of new black 
cloth; and the cuffs were white, and were, as 
their position proved, actually attached to an 
under garment. Hiram’s collar, presumably be- 
longing to the same garment, was spotless; his 
boots were well made and new. His well-brushed 
plosey stove tire hat hung on a peg behind him. 
by pale lad gaped at this show of respecta- 

ility. 

‘I don’t fancy you are one of our sort,’ he 
said meekly. 

‘No?’ said Hiram, rattling the type into the 
boxes, growing pretty full by this time. ‘Why?’ 

‘It’s a turn-over house,’ retumed the lad. 
*We’re all improvers here.’ 

*That’s a moral blessing in its way,’ responded 
Hiram, to whom the Jad’s phrases bore no mean- 
ing. ‘Ain't it, now?’ 

The pale youth smiled drearily in answer to 
Hiram’s glance. ‘We're turn-over apprentices,’ 
he explained. ‘We’ve never served our time, 
and we don’t belong to the Union; 80 we only 
get paid half-rates.’ 

i t’s that?’ said Hiram. 

‘Why,’ said the lad, “it’s sevenpence-halfpenny 
a thousand for minion. That’s the regular pay. 
They give us threepence three-farthings here. 
At the end of the week, you put in ao bill at 
full prices, and they halve it. Suppose you put 
in a bill for two pounds, you'll get a sovereign. 

Hiram gave vent to a long faint whistle, and 
having at that moment cleared his hand, walked 


lad’a statement. ‘Is that so?’——-The melanchol: 
man in the soiled apron said it was.—‘ So,’ said 
Hiram, ‘you reckon on half-starving this mean 
crowd, as an indoocement to them to cut the 
throat of the trade they starve by.’—The melan- 
choly man said he might put it that way if 
he li rere J res oie ie ‘when & 
man’s hard up, he gets into sin; company. 
You don’t venta to thrive, and there's a kind 
of eaddened aspect about the hull kyhoot. I 
don’t make one of this ragged regiment, mister. 
No, sir; I do not. I am not afraid of work. 
I could always beard Employment in his den 
and Labour in his hall! But my intellec’,’ added 

i with a gracious smile, ‘is not yet suffi- 
ciently overcooked to permit me to jine in with 
this peculiar enterprise.—Good afternoon, sir.’ —- 
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‘I thonght it wouldn’t suit you,’ said the pale| good of answering? I suppose I can’t have | 
youth ate had given Hiram the character of] spant less than two pound at that since’ I've |! 
the place, ‘They ain't a high-spirited lot as} been in London; and I never had so much ae | 
comes here.’ He rubbed his nose with the back | one reply. There was that clerkship I went for 
of his composing-stick as he mode this reflection, ersonally, Shall I ever forget i) A astreet-, 

and cast a longing look at the case of type|full of respectable applicants and every man- 
which Hiram had left partly filled. His own] Jack of ‘em with testimonials enough to fill a 
butcher's basket. I shall get 8 good 


one was almost empty. a 

“You can take that, said Hiram, adjusting his|deal on this journey; I shall be a decided 
cuffs and ing for his hat. The lad thanked | noosance to a heap of Christian people. But 
him, and changed the position of the cases; and| where there’s an advertisement, Ya one of 
Hiram departed, without being noticed much | five hundred; and here at least I shall have a 
by anybody. ‘An hour and a wasted, he | chance of Neheing on somebody who youts m 
thought as he went down the littered inky | and: hasn't time to advertise fry me an 
stairs and emerged upon the streets again. ‘I’m} bring the other four hundred and ninety-nine 
oie to run as cunning as I can,’ said Hiram, | cavorting around. It’s the other four hundred 

wing a long breath of purer air; ‘but I'll] and ninety-nine that spoils things. Five hun- 
do nothing to be ashamed of. Me and my little} dred rats, and only one wanted to take charge 
ell can starve, without cutting other people’s| of the candle-store. Five hundred redskins, and 

‘oats to be allowed to do it.’ one white scalp. Five hundred frying-pans, and 

For the first time since that adventurous] only one fire.” A mere moonbeam of a smile 
summer day on which he had met Gerard | illumined his long countenance. ‘I am becomin’ 
ron fy the sun went down without his ae cade i he said, ‘and that says: “ Livel: ; 
earned a halfpenny. This reflection saddene iram.”-—You'd like another fill, wouldn’t you 
him, and he went home footsore and weary. | apostrophising his pipe. ‘You look hungry. 
Sitting alone, and smoking a pipo over the| You shall have it, He filled his pipe agai, 
ashes of the fire which had that morning boiled | and having lit i een slowly to madres 
his tea and cooked his rasher of bacon, he | was his first night in new lodgings. eed ‘was 
resolved on a house-to-house visitation through { disposed of for the time being; and it been. 
the business realms of London, in search of) determined between them that she should try 
employment, The stupendous nature of that}on the morrow to recover her old situation. 
aay Darr half frightened him at first; but on| They were going to get marricd, for pure 
reflection, he adopted the method as being, after} economy's sake, so soon as that became 
all, the only practicable one, ‘I can’t advertise,’ | ticable. The depressing influence which attaches 
he said between the whiffs of his Pipe ‘because | to new places was upon him. He was and had 
I haven't got the money; and if ad, what| been for years a wanderer, and yet he felt it 
could I advertise for? “To raz Gunznat, Pustic. | for once, keenly. There are some who never 
—A Youna Maw who knows his way about, and| quite master that depression. I have but once 
has travelled, ie open to employment as Clerk, | spent an unbroken three months under one roof 
Scenic Artist, Newspaper Editor, Chair-mender, | since I was three-and-twenty, and yet a new 
Compositor, Architect, or Sandwich-man, Berth| abode is always dismal for the first half-hour. 
in clothes-store good encapa to begin with. No{ The tables are unfriendly; the chairs have a 
reasonable offer refused. Open to negotiate with | stand-off air; the grave voice of the clock is 
Bill-stickers, Railway Companies, Members of | the voice of a stranger; and the very fire shows 
Parliament, and the Public penseally a ney ‘d | new faces, 
laff at that, said Hiram with a dreary sadness.| It is not necessary that a man should have been 
bred like Bayard to be as chivalrous as he; and 
Hiram, sitting in his shirt-sleeves on the bedside, 
and pulling solemnly ond slowly at the well- 
blacked clay, was as full of manly tenderness 
and stout resolve as he could hold. ‘It makes a 
men sort of fearful and thin-skinned to have a | 
ell to look after,’ soliloquised our Seer agr 
ero, ‘Can't help thinking what she’d do if 
I broke down. is city gets a man under, 
too.—-Hiram ! Mister Search! Think of what 
depends on you, and hold your head up and 
step out firm. That’s better. Now, then; 
into bed you go. Pleasant dreams, Hiram.— 
pin fe darlin’, Sleep, my dear little gell, 
sleep { sleep, and t your troubles, If I was 
cherub, you shouldn't hurt for want of watching,’ . 
And £ fairly worn, blew out his cand. 
laid down the well-blacked clay gingerly on the 
floor, turned over, and, not unmindful of his 
Maker, fell . : 

He was @: early in the morning, and began j 
his round. Busy le declined to waste @ 
moment goer Ofer With more leisure 
mestioned him sent him on again. 
Sere civil, some were not, It made no difference 








































‘In this effete old empire, a man seems to think 
he’s done his duty if he’s learned enough of 
one craft to help him to cheat somebody into 
believing that he can work at it. They bind 
him 'prentice to learn bricklayin’; and if he’s 
got a head on him at all, he knows all they 
can teach him in as many days as they make 
him spend years, They reckon on taking seven 
years to teach a man to stick on end, 
and they won't let him earn a living at it 
till that seven years is wasted. I'm a fairish 
smith, and I’m a decent wheelwright, and there 
ain’t a better cabinet-maker in on; but 
because I haven’t wasted seven years apiece in 
learning to use hammer, spokeshave, and chisel, 
I’m a trade pariah. That’s what's the matter 
with me—I’m a trade pariah. And I call it 
too cruel ridiculous, that because I’m smarter 
than ten of these fellera put together, I’m offered 
half-wagea’ He knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and laid it down on the hob tenderly. It 
was the identical pipe he had vainly striven to 
light in the lane ten miles from Brierham, and 
he had an affection for it. ‘No,’ he continued, 
half aloud; ‘I can’t advertise; and what's the 
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to him; he went out at one door and in at 
another, and ran through his formula with un- 
failing pluck and cheerfulness, That went on 
all day from nine in the morning until seven in 
the evening, and nothing came of it but weariness. 
He crept home footsore and with a little failing 
at the heart. If you have ‘No’ thrown at your 
head three hundred times running in a single 
day, you are likely to grow disheartened. Next 
morning, he began again, and prosecuted his weary 
task till noon. That frozen monosyllable barred 
every door with: @ barrier like ice, until at last 
he came upon ae restaurateur in a@ little street 
off the Strand, who offered him a berth as a 
waiter on condition that he made a deposit of 
two pounds and gave a satisfactory reference. 
He gave a reference to the official who had dis- 
missed him, went home and pawned everything 
but one suit of clothes and jis linen, raised the 
money ; and on the following day entered on his 
new business. 

He was not in an exalted sphere of life; 
but it began in a very short time to pay better 
than omnibus-conducting. The restaurant was 
not long opened, and was by no means a high- 

concern ; but it began in its own way to 
thrive, and Hiram throve with it It was in 
the man’s nature to take a pride in whatever 
he did; and before he had been in the new line 
a iiateay set he performed conjuring tricks with 
knives, forks, and plates that were wonderful to 
look at. Like the proverbial good actor, who 
lives hia part, Hiram threw himself head and 
heels into the character ; and as soon ag the funds 
would allow it, he blossomed forth in an evening 
suit and a stiff white necktie. The proprietor 
rallied him a little, ond the regular customers 
cheffed him mildly, on this butterfly leap from 
the chrysalis garb. He smiled blandly, and the 
owner of the place began to think he had picked 
up a jewel. Hiram, as the business of the place 
improved, received something considerable in the 
way of tips, and began once more to lay -by money. 
Then out came from his fictionary uncle's care, 
Gerard's arppiodin 64 and this being drilled, 
was suspended to the watch-chain which once 
again hung across Hiram’s waistcoat. 

He had scarce been invested more than a month, 
when one day a young gentleman entered sadly, 
and seating himself, called for a chop and a pint 
of bitter beer. From the moment of his entry, 
Hiram fixed his gaze upon him, and when 
gat down, walked to hia side and awaited his 
order with a countenance of many emotions, 
When the order, given with bent head, came te 
Hiram’s ears, his face changed ludicrously. He 
passed on the demand for the chop with a private 

ignel to the cook to do his best ; and having set 
the pint measure beside the new-comer, he rattled 

about with knives and forks and water-bottle, 
i keeping & comer of his eye on the mean- 
while. IRf his object was to induce him to raise 
his head, it failed; but when he brought the 
chop, he succeeded in getting a near look at the 
stranger’s face, There was no other customer 
there at the moment; and Hiram watched him 
with a look of evident pity ond omazement. 
The srangee ate his simple meal, and paid 
for it, went his way without a glance at 
the waiter who found him eo deeply interesting. 
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eapy of The Times and turned to the advertising 
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‘Yes? he said under his breath; ‘there's no 
mistake. Eh, dear, now! “Lumby Halk”? he 
read, ‘“ten miles from Brierham, four from 
Colham, five from Dene.” Thot’s where I saw 
him first and last. Great smash in the City. 
Supposed gigantic frauds by Mr Garling, Lumby 

Lumb: Same name, Comes from same 
part of the country. Could afford to chuck half- 
sovereigns about in them days. Come down to 
taking his meals in a shanty like this, And the 
man that’s ruined him is the father of my little 
gell. Eh, dear!’ And Hiram sighed most pite- 
pn and sat for ten minutes in tragic amaze, 
until an order for broiled kidneys awoke him 
from his stupor. 

It was indeed Gerard Lumby whom Hiram 
Search had seen ; but Hiram, shough he guessed 
rightly in most respecta, had somewhat overleaped 
the truth in his belief that Gerard was yet so poor 
that a few pence spent upon luncheon ; a 
difference to him. Amongst his friends—and 
this episode, since it led to nothing but his 
meeting with Hiram, may briefly here be men- 
tioned and dismissed—was one who had been a 
fellow of his college, and now, having married, 
and thereby resigned his fellowship, had asso- 
ciated himself with a daily journal. There was 
then, as usual, a disturbance in the East of 
Europe, the unspeakable Turk and the equally 
unspeakable Christian of those parts being occu- 

ied in recriminatory raids and murders; and 

erard’s friend sought him out when he heard 
of the failure of the firm, and offered him employ- 
ment as a special correspondent, Gerard leaped 
at this proposal; and it was to discuss it, 
he had come into the street in which the new 
restaurant was situate. ‘The newspaper offices 
i only half-a-dozen doors below, on the same 
side. 

The bueiness not having come to a head between 
the Eastern GR erp the journey Gerard 
merlitated was delayed ; but he went to the offices 
daily, and almost daily lunched ot the new 
Piao y ie op inky of Pal cots ipa 
imagined that this was the princi e 
only meal of the young man’s Ae To suit his 
fallen fortunes, poor Gerard sold all his 
jewellery, and he had become neglectful of his 
dress. He was not slovenly, but the old precision 
and nicety had vanished. In the old days, he 
had carried his head a shonene too proudly. He 
hung it now habitually, his face was pale, 
It was no wonder, for his heart was alternate 
frost and fire ; and what with his father’s loss of 
all manly faculty, and his mother’s grief, and his 
own loss of Jove and fortune all at one fell swoo; 
such cankering miseries gnawed the post fellow's 
soul as were almost too much for humanity to 
bear. Hiram began to see him daily, with 
and there the pause of a day between. To 
Hiram’s imagination, Gerard's occasional absences 
meant—no dinner. The , tough-tender Yankee 
began to yearn over him and to sorrow for him. 
He was too delicate—in a word, he was too much 
a gentleman—to claim acquaintance with his 
benefactor in these days of fallen fortune; dut 
one day, when Gerard—after a two days’ absence 
this time~-took his usual chop and drank water 


Being left th hia own devices. Hiram took up a | instead of beer for some no-reason, and neglected 
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to leave behind him the twopence with which he 

ihn tl tg the nbaten Tat 
er e mistaken 

and Pept to the conclusion that Mr Gerard 

Lumby and actual famine were beginning to 





make acquaintance with each other. So, begging 
and obtaining an hour's leave of absence, the mis- 
taken one slipped out after Gerard, and dogged 


him home to chambers in the Temple, where he 
was staying with an old college chum now called 
to the bar. Hiram saw him enter by means of 
a latch-key, and went back again. But that night 
he wrote upon a little bit of writing-paper in o 
clerkly hand these singular words; * From a true 
and grateful friend, who remembers a kindness,’ 
He folded up in the paper a half-crown, and— 
cropped it into the letter-box, addressed to Gerard 
Lumby, Esq. 

Gerard dined, or lunched, more plenteously 
next day, and took cheese, Hiram served him 
almost with tears in his eyes, and that night 
dropped another half-crown into the letter-box 
ticketed: ‘From the same” To Gerard's sore 
heart, these well-intentioned but unnecessary gifts 
were bitter and enraging, and he asked himself 
again and again who the base enemy could be 
who chose so cruel a method of humili ting him 
in his misery. Sitting in his friend’s rooms alone 
that night, with his own aching thoughts for 
company, he heard a stealthy footstep ascend 
the stair. Wrathfully expectant, he arose, drew 
back the latch of the door, and waited. The 
third package dropped by the unknown hand 
fell with a dull little clang into the letter-box. 
Gerard. dashed the door open, and seized a dark 
retreating figure. 

‘Come in,’ he said, in low tones that boded 
no good to the captive. ‘Let me have a look 
at you.’ The lithe Hiram struggled like an eel ; 
but the vice-like ip only tightened on him; 
and strong as the Yan ee was, the athletic Briton 
walked him into the room and had him hatless 
under the gaslight, whilst you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ 





THREE DAYS IN BRITTANY. 


Tre train passes through the depths of the forest 
of Crannon. So thick is the foliage that the 
branches of the oaks and elms brush against the 
windows. My friend Davia and I are travelling 
through Brittany to Cape Finisterre, where lies 
the little town of Douarnenez. Our eyes catch a 
glimpee here and there of a moss-grown Druidical 
stone, an encampment of charcoal-burners, or 
& hastily retreating rabbit. The forest is passed, 
and we are crossing a moorland covered with 
gray rocks, From this high ground we dis- 
amguish the indentations of the coast around 
the harbour of Brest; the sea sparkles in the 
sun, and to the left is the undulating blue line 
of the Montagnes Noires. Viaducts are thrown 
over deep valleys, solitary and savage; beneath, 
etreamleta wind throngh green meadowa, where 
the small black cows of the country are grazing. 
There is a melancholy joined to tenderness in 
these landes, or moors, the cause of the home-sick- 
ness which the inhabitants feel when they leave 
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them for a hare ‘We are in the wild couniey of 
‘mor, with its Breton peetry, ite solitary smanon 
houses, its hamlets shaded by. treea, and ‘the q 
Berg petitomprecled ir e Bea. : Pew 

long steep street, aved, lined with poor |} 
shops and Hlatbenad ouion gosh is Douarnenez. 
A square, where congregate groups of sailors, ser. 
vanta, and peasants, and in the middle of which 
stands a fountain, cuts the high street in two; and 
to the right and loft, crossing like the meshes 
of a net, are small outleta, exhaling a aria 
odour of bad fish. We seck our hotel, and fin 
it is a resort for oy who are just returning 
for dinner ; the men wit sean up to the knee, 
a long pole in their hands, and stooping under 
the weight of their easels. The ladies, dressed in 
plaids, with hair flying, and limp petticoats, are 
escorted by boys, who their colour-boxes, 
Pleasant talk beguiles the dinner-hour; and then 
we find that in the large room belonging to the 
hotel there is a marriage festival going on, and 
thither we adjourn. 

The young people here all get married, we are 
told, though the girls in every family are numer- 
ous. All are workers. From the earliest 
the crochet-hook or knitting-needle is put into 
their hands, and they wander on the seashom 
counting their stitches. At fifteen the poorest 
go to the fritureric, where the sardines are pre- 
served. It is amusing to watch them when oy 
become sardiniares, alert and sharp, ready wi 
their saucy replies. They walk down the street 
at noon in files of five or six, their wooden shoes 
sounding on the uneven pavement, and gazing 
at strangers with bursta of laughter. The 
daughters of the next class work as embroiderera 
of ehawls, or the frontals of altars, and execute 
flower-garlands on muslin or crape of an aste- 
nishing end very original colour. Every one is 
busy, and wants for nothing. Our hostess, who 
is a buxom figure, has ten children, five of whom 
are deughtere, Three of these are already mar- 
ried; and the other two, slender and fair, are 
dancing at the party to-night. 

On these occasions, the girls anne their 
eavings-boxes for their adornment. In this lo: 
whitewashed room there is a display of toilets suc! 
as have rarely been seen. The girls are in white 
dresses, with muslin or China-crape embroidered 
shawls. The pisos cap is of light laca, 
made up with something like a horn at the 
back of the head. The white dresses are relieved 
by silk 7 reg bibs of the most ake 
colours—pale blue, sea-green, li an 
mingling with charming grace. We expectally 
noticed one young recently married oman 
the almost eastern luxury of her toilet, A 
of white satin, rose-coloured stockings, ribbon of 
the same colour round her waist, trimmings 
embroidered with roses, a muslin shawl and 
apron, lace head-dress, and silver ornaments. 
She was raboaed as well, with a delicate com- 
plexiontrnd fins brown eyes. 

The men are much leas conspicuous, Their 
conta are of & very sombre hue, and they wea? 
broad-brimmed hats. The two violinists who 


of twelve, and executed a dance 


of the country known as the gavotte. Each file, 
led oy cae ee described helf-circles it 
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Mel comm nore akties ee of 
men and women move ly, crossing, ing, 
iding adroitly around each other, and never 
eparting from the most ceremonious gravity. 
In this country, manners and customs are deeply 
rooted ; nonine has changed ; they dance as 
did in the days of Louis XIV. 
: next day. 1s that of the yearly regatte— 
a holiday for this little town, where the popula- 
tion live on the sea, The sardine constitutes 
the riches of Douarnenez, In the days of the 
Romans they would have consecrated a temple 
to it; now they are content to carve its image 
in front of the churches. It reaches this coast 
in the month of May; from that time to 
December, eight hundred boats are employed in 
the sardine fishery, and if the season be good, catch 
mapy thousands of fish daily. At the hour of de- 
arture, the port presents an animated spectacle, 
wn the numerous flights of steps the men 
arrive, ing their baskets, and wearing cowls 
of oiled yellow cotton. Their wives, knitting in 
hand, accompany them to the beach. Provisions, 
nets, and bait are laid in the bottom of the 
boat, where each crew consists of a captain, two 
rowers, two or three fishermen, and a boy. The 
ulleys creak; the sail is run up; the boats 
ouble the point of the jetty; and an hour 
after, the whole flotilla is out on the sea, and 
looking no bigger than a flight of swallows, 
During the fishing, profound silence is ob- 
served. The captain throws out the long net to 
a and left. The bait, or rogne, is composed 
of the roe of the cod steeped in sea-water. ‘The 
sardine rishes upon it, and is caught in the 
meshes, where its silvery scales sparkle. When 
the net sinks with the weight, two men raise 
it, and shake it adroitly into the boat, so that 
the fish falls without being touched—a condi- 
tion indispensable to its good preservation. 
When the boats return, the curers who want 
to buy hoist a flag on the rocks; the captains 
reply with other well-known signals, and the 
bene is concluded before the port is reached. 
‘o-day, the féte has drawn all the multitude 
to the port. The chances of each boat in the 
race are eagerly discussed. Compact groups of 
men and women, peasants and citizens, station 
themselves round the mdt de or before the 
orchestra, where the drums sre beating their 
loudest. All the costumes of Brittany are repre- 
sented—large round hats with velvet ribbon 
streamers mingle with the muslin coiffes of the 
sardinitres, or the gophered frills of Quimper, 
the hood-like collars o Chateaulin, or the white- 
winged caps of Concarneau. Here and there, a 
man shows his numerous waistcoats embroidered 
with bright-coloured wools, The women dis- 
Play an oriental love for colour, large yellow 
or searlet bodices, sleeves braided with silver, 
m petticoats bordered with gay flowers. 
aan them, the children swarm, the girls 
like little women; the boys covering 
their fair, carly hair with o blue cap, and show- 
ing the bronze skin through’ the ‘holes of the 
Waistcoat or trousera ; bold, quarrelsome, ragged, 
but handsome, fresh, smiling, with the agility of 
equi blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, 
Some of these juveniles give themselves up to 
A game which is aan sabia though lucrative. 
one of the ships, a sail- attached 


horizontally over the sea; to this 
lts, waistcoats, and cravate. Some 
urchins astride, others standing on the well- 
soaped spar, advance slowly to the yard-arm, 
One turns round half-way ; plouf! he fallen 
into the water; but diving, he req at the 
side of the ship. Another reaches the extremity, 
chooses a fine red belt, shakes it with an air 
of triumph, seizes it between his teeth, and 
plunges head-foremost into the water. In 
an hour the yard-arm is bare. But the gdmine 
are not tired; they dive for sous, wrapped in 
white paper, thrown by the spectators, pit fight 
under water for the possession of them. One 
carries on the game for half an hour, swimming 
like a frog ; he never rests, his eyes starting out 
of his head, and secreting his coins in one corner 
of his mouth, crying, ‘Have you no more?’ 
The brass band calls the crowd to the end of 
the jetty, for the boats have returned, amid loud 
cries of encouragement, clapping of hands, and 
altercations as to the winner. We leave the port, 
and visit the field where they are dancing, two 
musicians in Breton costume, long hair, and droll 
countenances, are hed on a platform, playing 
on the bagpipes with great energy. At their fee 
the sailors and peasants are executing a kind o 
gavotte with great gravity to o monotonous 
tune. The girls form a circle round them, 
but do not mingle in the dance ; and so the day 
closes. 
The next morning, some acquaintances at the 
hotel join us, and we hire an omnibus to take us 
to the Pointe du Raz. The road is steep, till it 
reaches the high plateaux of the landes. 
of the church of Pont-Croix rises through the 
trees, and at length we reach Audierne, a dirty, 
dull, fishing-vi As we advance, the road 
becomes more arid, the country bare and unin- 
habited. Trees are rare, so also are houses, As 
we mount ore under the hot sun, the blue 
waves of the bay sparkling like so many diamonds, 
the corn disappears, to give place to rushes, At 
Lescoff, the last village before reaching the Pointe, 
some women are spinning with the distaff out- 
side their huts. We ask them some questions ; 
but they look ot us with a frightened air, and 
disappear quickly under the black porches of 
their ruinous homes. Numbers of ragged chil- 
dren follow our carriage. Now to the right as 
well as to the left we see the bright sea, and in 
the middle of the red heather rises the white 
tower of the lighthouse. The great voice of the 
ocean is the only sound, and here are the formid- 
able gray crags of the rocks at Raz, before which 
the lighthouse stands like a mysterious sentinel. 
One of the keepers offers to be our guide, for the 
pe is somewhat dangerous, The land recedes 
m our view; fine pointed rocks are heaped 
obliquely on one another, ene 
border of turf between them and the abyss which 
beneath our feet. We advance in Indian 
e; and to increase our difficulty, the child 
naked or ragged, rush in between our feet, climb 
the rocks like monkeys, and offer 
of fern for a few sous. 
All round, an immense space of sea dazzles our 
eyes. ‘To the left is the extended semicircle 
bounded by the misty rocks of Pen-March, and 
the Bay of Audierne spreading its blue waters, 
To the right, the Bay des Trépassés is encircled by 
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and the Pointe de Van stretches 
out its white meagre Opposite is the Raz 
and ‘jts dangerous shoals; then the legendary 
Tle de Sein, a piece of land lying so low that 
ngulf it. No 


menacing reefs, 


the waves seem as if they would i 
traces of human life; not a sail in the wide 
horizon of waters, nothing but the continual roar 
of the waves and the sharp cries of the 
sweeping round the rocks, It is the end of 
terrestrial life, the beginning of a wild and 
solitary infinity. Our guide leads us by a narrow 
pa at the edge of the rocks to the Enfer de 

ogoff, as dangerous as its name denotes. We 
sometimes lie down on our faces, and creep between 
blocks ; or place one foot on ledges the size of the 
hand, or descend the irregular steps formed in 
the stony crevasses. But when we reached the 

anite gulf, we felt recompensed by seeing the 
ormidable assaults of the waves against the 
dripping rocks which form the walls of the abyss. 
They rash from all sides through channels worn 
in the interior of the Pointe, meeting and_beatin 
furiously with the sound of thunder, The dar 
billows boil as if in a magic caldron, throwing up 
vertical spouts, which scatter into sheets of white 
foam ; and then, as a contrast to this deep shade 
and fearful] noise, we gaze upwards to o serene 
blue sky and a bright sun shining over us. 

The ascent is less perilous than the descent. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour, we are on the 
edge of the bay, where we perceive the Lake of 
Laonal, peparaied from the sca by a narrow strip 
of land. We are told the depots of the city of Is. 
On the site of the present lake, there stood in the 
fifth century a fabulous city, the Sodom of old 
Armorica. The fishermen who ply their craft 
on. its still waters see the cele and towers in 
ruin beneath, King Gradlon reigned over it, 
defended, as it then was, against the inroads of 
the ocean By digh banks with a strong sluice. The 
silver key that opened it was always hung round 
the ee The reigning beauty ot court 
was the Princess Dahut, Gradlon’s daughter, with 
long tresses that shone like gold, She Teigued over 
all hearts, as her father did over the sca; but 
she was herself the slave of her own passions, and 
her conduct made her a public scandal. The old 
monarch alone shut his eyes against the errors of 
an only child. One night the demon that 
sessed her suggested that she should steal the key 
and open the sluice. But St Guennolé Dppeared to 
the king in his ca and cried: ‘Gradlon, make 
haste to save yourself, for Dahut has opened the 
sluice, and the sea is pouring into the city.’ The 
good man, filled with ea father’s pity, refused 
fo mount his horse unless his daughter would 
also ride on the croup; and loaded with this 
dangerous burden, he galloped out of the gates, 
Just at that moment a fearful roar sounded behi 
them. The great city of Is was overwhelmed by 
the inrushing wave. In terror, the king rode 
night, followed by the menacing waters, In 
the morning, when near Douarnenez, he heard a 
voice, saying: ‘Gradlon, if you do not wish to 
be lost, throw over the demon who rides on your 
croup. Dahut, terrified by the fearful noise, 
lost her balance, and rolled over into the stream, 
which ag soon as she was ingulfed. The 
place is called Dahut’s Pit, now corrupted 
into Poul-Davit. We discuss the legend as we 
get into our carriage, It is the old story of the 
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siren with golden heir and the volte of the ' 
charmer, to all those who listen. 

It is seven o'clock before we reach Andieme 
The quay, 80 deserted this morning, is now gay; 
the fishing-boats have returned ; and the visitors, 
English and French, are on the shore. Delighted, 
but very weary, we regain our hospitable quarters 
to enjoy a good supper. 

The next or take a charming walk to the 
Valley of the Riz. Every step give you a fresh 
surprise, Through the splendid trees, you ses 
the sparkling bay ; cottages with moss-covered 
roofs are scattered along; the women in their 
white coifs are busy washing at the -fountains, 
and talking incessantly. Wild-floweys grow abund- 
antly, and the red-throats sing their sweet notes. 
Wo reach a long avenue of ancient moss-grown 
oaks ; at the end is a ruinous wall, covered with 
ferns, and an arched doorway with a sculptured 
escutcheon. Within, are farm-buildings in every 
stage of decay. It is the old manor of Keratry, 
compared with which, the melancholy dwelling 
of the Master of Ravenswood was a palace, The 
ancient family of Beaumanoir once lived here ; and 
as we wandered through the garden, now a wild 
uncultivated scene, we thought of the days when 
the fair ladies used to come out in the evening 
and gather the roses and honeysuckles that are 
sti) flowering amidst the weeda. 

We climb a hill, from which we see the 
country. There are manor-houses on all sides 
—Kerillis, Kerdouarnec, Coat-an-aer, buried in 

‘oves of oak or chestnut. It would seem as 
if, like the Breton peasants, the better classes 
wished to hide themselves from the eyes of 
strangers ; and if you would get nearer, you must 
plunge into secluded roads, overshadowed by lofty 
trees, whence you can see the gray tower of 4 
pigeon-cot, and hear the inhospitable barki 
of many fierce dogs. Issuing from one o 
these, we enter a solemn, winding alley of aspen- 
trees, leading to the church of Ploa-Ré. The 
grasa, strewn with the whitening foliage of the 
trees, rustles under our tread. It was a quarter 
of an hour before we reached the end of these 
severe rows of trees; and the sight of the 
cemetery made us all melancholy, Upon the 
whole, that is the impression which Brittany 
leaves upon the mind. 





The great silent tracts 
without culture or villages; the dark deep 
forests; the brooks, which issue from every 
quarter, sobbing and moaning; the grave, wild 

asants, Who speak an unknown lan, and 
istrust the stranger—all these things act upon 
the nervous organisation. It is like a melancholy 
mist falling drop by drop, yet penetrating to the 
very heart. 
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IN FOUR OHAPTERS.—OHAPTEB I, 


Tax host of the King’s Arms was as good as his 
word ; in a very few minutes supper was red 
and, moreover, it was a supper which did 
Kings Arms credit. The next day being market- 
day, probably a reason for the ler 
unus “wéll_atocked ; while the presence 
guarantee of Mr Hythe of Myrtle Villa was: 
inly a reason for drawing upon the best of 
that larder’s resources. John and William, the | 











Sid 
well-known first and second waiters, were in 
attendance; but on Mr Hythe oes his 
wish to that effect, they retired, the party 
bese supping in earnest. 

might be expected, there was but little 
conversation at first, what little there was being 
contributed by the founder of the feast, even 
his remarks sinking after a while to a very low 
key, and then chiefly addressed to the Professor. 
Civility of course demanded an assenting mono- 
lari now and again ; but it was plain that the 
fessor’s attention was mainly directed to his 
supper; yet a change came over him anon; he 
looked uneasily at the speaker, glanced meaning] 
at his companions; then laying down his knife 
and fork, he said, in as low a tone as he had 
been addressed : ‘If you will be good enough to 
wait a few minutes, sir, until we get rid of the 
child, I think it will be better. I understand 
you pretty well’ 

My ptr nodded assent; and the Professor 
resumed his meal, although with a more troubled 
aspect than before. igs companions looked 
wonderingly on during this whispered colloquy, 
without speaking, until presently the Professor 
said: ‘Now, sir; with your permission, I will 
give Mademoiselle Lucile one glass of champagne, 
end then call the baggage-man to take her to 
our lodgings; for, as you will readily guess, we 
do not put up at the King’s Arms; and I do 
not care about her keeping very late hours.’ 

*If€ you prefer it, I will order her a room here,’ 
said Bythe in an undertone. ‘She will surely 
be very dull in going to a strange house by 
herself—will be nervous.’ 

*Oh, she don’t mind!’ exclaimed Regaldini 
with a smile, though there was sadness in it. 
‘In our life, sir, chi soon grow out of the 
nervous fancies you are thinking about. The 
real hardships of life kill the fanciful ones, and 
they get enough of them, poor creatures |’ 

nA the attendant was summoned, and was 
directed to take the little girl to Mrs Blimmy’‘s, 
Back Church Row ; a very different address from 
the Market Place or ‘High Street. . 

When he had fairly gone, Hythe desired the 
others to select their wine, light their cigars, 
aud make themselves comfortable. 
you may be more at “ in 6 business point 
of view, he continued, ‘1 will make up your 
losses of to-day, on thd giving me a fair state- 
1} ment; as I have always been a supporter of 
—of music and the drama, I sappose I must 





‘You are very good, sir; indeed I-do not know 
how to thank you,’ said the Professor ; *for this 
most awful frost—I mean this failure—has fairly 
broken us. How we should have reached the 
next town, I don’t know; or how we should 

opened when we got there, I don't know 
either.’ 

‘Have you settled for the room?’ began 


Hythe. 
he other er him with a laugh. 
‘Settled! I should think we had, siz, he said. 
You don’t think the landlord here would run 
pat dirt I wanted him to appoint some one to 
the money, and so pay himself; but he said 
that was not in his line. He knew the town; I 
didn't.—But, sir, you were ing of some 
business in which you th it I could serve 
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you, Now the child is gone, you may speak 
out.’ 


‘ But—you sea it was private,” began Hythe. 

* And eo it will be moe, I sanity interposed 
the Professor. ‘I will answer for Charley—that's 
my friend—and so would you, if you knew him. 
Besides, I fancy the business will be more in his 
line than my own, if I correctly caught your 
meaning.’ 

Hythe hesitated a few seconds, az though rather 
disconcerted at having to confide in two 
instead of one; but shaking off this reluctan 
began : ‘Seeing the ease with which you assum 
character after character, each so widely differi 
from the others, Mr Regaldini, and the wonderf 
manner in which you concealed your identity, 
it occurred to me that you might, at little trouble 
to yourself, do a + service to a near relative 
of my own, who is ually sinking into fixed 
melancholy, if not insanity, by dwelling on o 
fixed idea—a delusion. Now, there will not be 
the slightest risk to yourself, as you will see, 
and you will be well paid for your kindness; 
I ought, perhaps, to say “for your talent,” as 1 
have no doubt your kindly feeling would prompt 
you to serve an unfortunate gentleman disinte- 
restedly. J have a brother, Mr Regaldini’—— 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ interrupted the Professor ; 
‘but now that we are coming to business, [ 
should take it eas a favour if you would call 
me “Styles,” which ia my name, the other being 
only professional,’ 

‘Certainly, Mr Styles, assented Hythe. ‘And 
your friend 3’ 

‘Well, he really is a foreigner, said Styles ; 
‘but not with such a name as we have given 
him. If you call him Mr Charles, that will 
do, and indeed that’s what his name means.— 
Now, sir, we are Leah hed service.’ 

The musician scarcely spoken a single word 
in Mr Hythe’s hearing, but had listened intently. 
‘My brother, gentlemen,’ proceeded Mr Hythe, 
‘labours under an increasing remorse for a wro 
which he thinks he did many years ago; and 
despite of all argument to prove how unavailing 
this morbid regret and self-reproach now is, he 
gives way to it more and more. Nay, so com- 
pletely has the feeling possessed him, that he 
will alienate his property from his real family, 
or af anyrate postpone their possession of it for 
many years, and even then they will onl 
it with some charitable institution. My children 
and I are the family I refer to, gentlemen. You 
sec I treat you with perfect frankness, as I am 
not a man to do things by halves; and having 
said this, you will not: wonder when I say it 
is worth my while to give a twenty-pound note, 
in addition to all and losses, which latter 
I will settle at once, in order to get the business 
to which I allude done, and well done.’ 

The attention of the listeners became keener 
after this sentence, and Mr Styles involuntarily 
hitched his chair a little closer to the speaker, 
as though anxious not to lose a word. 

‘My brother’—Mr Hythe hesitated a little 
here, as though he knew that this was the mi 
stone of his communication—‘my brother, 
is travels, was entangl 


y men before him have been, 
e certin fatknacy . He eaya now that 
wne tarred; but ime I balleve to tak 
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delusion. However, to adopt his own fancy, he 
was abroad with his wife, and becoming ashamed, 
I su of the connection, he—he left her ; 
left her with one child. He was under another 
name at the time; there is no doubt of that; 
but he heard of his father’s death while he was 
abroad, and so waa anxious to come home to take 
his property, and not anxious, as you may sup- 
pose, to bring home the half-bred cae. gry 
a jlian, or Bolivian, or something of that 
kind. So he left her.—You follow me so far?’ 

‘Yea, sir ; all right!’ said Styles. 

*Yes, sir; there is no mistake about what your 
brother did, said the musician, speaking for 
the first time. He spoke with a strong foreign 
accent, which slightly distorted his words, but 
he spoke Peres enough. ‘Serve the foreign 
person right, for being such a fool.’ 

‘Ah! well, I won’t say exactly that,’ returned 
Hythe, speaking compassionately on behalf of the 
foreigner. ‘It was not handsome on his part ; 
but there was great excuse for him. He left 
her all the money he could spare. But after 
he came home, his previous infatuation returned, 
and acted upon him so strongly that he positively 
went back to where he had left her—New 
Orleans.’ 

‘New Orisens |" echoes is musician. Re beg 

ur pardon, sir, but ollow you with great 
qaterost So he probably did, for’ hia thin, eager 
face was thrust forw: and his sunken eyes 
panel so brightly under the ragged hair which 

ung over his forehead and around his head, 
‘that Hythe felt almost uncomfortable when he 
encountered their glance, 

‘But he could not find her,’ resumed Hythe; 
‘yet he heard of her, unfortunately. He heard 
a great deal of exaggeration, no doubt, about her 
despair at being left; but that would not have 
mattered so much, only that he heard also of 
her having been robbed oe around her, 
and left with her child ost penniless, She 
had gone away from New Orleans; and it was 


sup; she tried to reach her friends—an 
attempt almost hopeless, as they were said to 
live hundreds of 


es away ; where, ay ee 
never exactly knew. His mind perhaps was 
a little affected by some irregularities and exciting 
adventures in which he had been a er, 
Whatever the cause, this incident on him 
really. He returned to England, ed the life 
of a hermit, kept out of society, and made no 
secret to me that he did not consider himself 
at liberty to marry, having a belief that his wife 
—as he called her—was still alive. We—I—vwell, 
his family were naturally satisfied with this 
arrangement ; but a few years ago he had a dream 
—he talks of it as a vision, a revelation—in which 
he saw his wife and child 
‘This child—was it a girl or a boy?! asked 
eA gal’ replied Hythe, ‘Well, he though 
girl, repli e. e ought 

he saw them, pe fine told him the child as 
still alive, and would live to see him. On th 
strength of this dream, he has altered his will 





*But how do you wish us to help you?’ ssked 
pec ie haa ta sia acoate .: think you 


‘I am coming to that now,’ resumed Mr‘ 
Hythe ; ‘but it was ne to enter upon thix 
rather lengthy preamble, that you might undex || 
stand precisely how things were. I want some 
one to personate a relative of this young woman ; 
her brother indeed. I have told you ehe was 
a foreigner; consequently her relatives were 
foreigners also ; and coming as she did from some 
precious South American republic, or some such 
out-of-the-way place, there is not likely to be 
any one in England who can say you are or are 
not ber brother. I have by me a- photograph 
of the young fellow. I had copies taken, un- 


known to my brother, from one in his possea- 
sion, as I thought it might come in eae 
some day. Now, making yourself up as een 


like this man as you can, allowing of course 
for the lapse of ten or a dozen years, you wait 
upon Mr Maurice Hythe, say you have come 
over to England on other business, but called 
to deliver a message you had held in charge for 
several years ’——— 

‘Pardon, sir, interrupted the musician; ‘but 
you have tell us that this gentleman was under 
another name, a name of assumption. If that 
is so, he will say, quite natural, how do you 
its where I live—how do you know me at 
a 

‘Hum !—yes; that’s true, returned Hythe 
thoughtfully. ‘I must think it over. But I 
fancy I see a way out of the difficulty; so we 
will proceed. When you have introduced your- 
self, you must s to him of your sister; 
say that when he left her, she sought refuge with 
an old lover to whom she was greatly attached, 
and telling him that she was left a widow, 
induced him to marry her; that she lived with 
him several years, until both she and her 
danger died of fever, or cholera, or some- 
thing. 

: good, sir ; most good, said the musician, 
as Hythe paused to pour out a glass of wine. 
‘The idea is excellent. It will be easy to 
defame her character. Besides, being dead, and 
only a foolish girl when alive, why, it does 
not matter.’ 

Hythe cast a doubtful look at the epeaker, 
a8 though there was something in this mode of 
a which jarred upon him. 

‘This communication,’ he continued, ‘which 
I have no hesitation in saying—~knowing my 
brother’s character—will be implicitly receiv: 
as authentic, will at once and for ever settle all 
this delirium about dreams and visions.’ 
heard of some such plan, when a 
man thought himself haunted by a ghost, said 
: acd got some’ one to represent the 


GN (awe 

‘Ah! this is not at all like that,’ hastily 
interrupted Hythe. ‘My brother does not believe 
himselt hatnted, and you will not have to 
personate any one he has ever seeu. You can 
come with me to my house to-night, Mr Styles, 
and I 7" pive you the portrait of the man. 
‘ow are to | . 
Ter ean’'t do it, sir —I can't indeed, said Styles 
‘my nerves are i th 


gone, sir. wi ntieeel 
ill-luck, and five-and-thirty gears of this :life, 





te 


| very seriously. ‘*If we were to 


| 
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and—I must own—some hard drinking of late, 
I haven’t the -nerves for such work. That’s 
why I told you to take Charley into consultation. 
He is wonderful good at all disguises, and I 
don’t believe he’s afraid-of anybody or anything 
in the world.’ 

‘But I was so struck by your cleverness 
to-night,’ urged Hythe, ‘that shougns you 
were just the man; while Mr Charles here, 
if thet be his name, cannot have had much 

ience,.’ 

Bless you, sir!’ returned Styles, with o 
melancholy smile, ‘what you saw mo do, is mere 
habit and knock. All the tricks are handed 
down from one showman to another; there’s 
not a spark of originality in the business. As 
for Charley's experience! if he chooses to do 
it, sir, he can alter his face while he is sitting 
there, so that you could hardly know him.— 
Couldn’t you, Charley 1? In lieu of answering 
in words, the musician bowed his head for a 
moment, ran his hand hastily through his wild 
hair, altered his necktie, then suddenly lifting 
his face, thrust it forward towards Mr Hythe, 
with so fearful a grin, and so terrible an expres- 
sion in his eyes, that the gentleman half leaped 
from his chair with an exclamation of alarm. 

‘Aha !* cried Styles; ‘has he changed his 
expression, air?? 

Changed his expression!’ echoed Mr Hythe. 
‘IT never was so startled in my life. I would 
sooner have found myself face to face with a mad 
wolf or a tiger—I do not know whether you 
will take it as a compliment, Mr Charles, but 
T assure you I never saw so hideous a face on 
human shoulders before. I don’t want any 
further proof of your power.’ 

Styles laughed at this speech ; so did Charley ; 
but whether the latter intended the grin to te 
in keeping with his wolfish aspect or not, it 
certainly made Hythe shudder again, and cast 
a second look, to assure himself that the musician 
had not gone pire | mad, 

‘You are satisfied then, sir?’ asked Styles, 
‘I can tell you there is not @ man in the pro- 
fession who could have made such a change 
without paint or dress, as Charley has just 
done.’ 

‘I should think gt said Hythe, with emphasis ; 
‘I may almost say I hope not. I should have 
preferred you, I must own, Mr Styles; but after 
what you have said, I have no choice except 
to take Mr Charles—It will be as well, sir’— 
addressing the musician—‘to come with me 
at once to my house, which is only on the out- 
skirts of the town, and I will give you the 
photograph.’ 

‘We will both go,’ struck in Styles; ‘a walk 
a so me good, and Lucile is asleep by this 

2, 

‘Then your-daughter’s name is what 
you call it, said Hythe, with a emile. *I did 
not feel certain of that, as I must say you allow 
yourself a good deal of latitude in your selec- 


tion of names. 
‘The public will have it, replied Styles, 
eep to our own 


jeular about countries and 


ok 


names, or were 


ri and that, we should not draw-a 
Hoscagd but f cueeite is not my daughter ; 


© 18 not relatedzto me; she is a relative of 
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Charley's,’ he continued, dropping his voice— 
the musician was putting on his coat at the 
further end of the room. ‘He does not like 
to talk about her before strangers, yet he dotes 
upon her, though he don’t show it, and would 
kill anybody, or himself, or her either, rather 
than she should come to any harm. He is a 
strange fellow, he’-—— 

The musician coming towards them at this 
moment, Mr Le abruptly checked himeelf, 
and after a brief conversation bearing upon the 
financial result of the entertainment, the three 
left the Bot fe Arms in company. 

Very little was spoken among them on the 
road to Myrtle Villa; Hythe and ‘Mr Charles’ 
were evidently absorbed in reflection; while 
Styles, who would possibly have been more 
loquacious if left to himself, was overawed by 
the silence of his companions, and conscious 
pee of having drunk sufficient wine to render 
oquacity dangerous. The inmates of Myrtle 
Villa had retired; but Mr Hythe opened the 
front-door with his key, and took the others into 
what was apparently his own room. Here he 
unlocked a desk, and taking from it a packet of 

hotographs, selected one which he threw towards 

harles. ‘You will find his name on the back of 
it,” he eaid—‘Don Something. You of course pre- 
tend to be him. Do you think you can “make 
up” anything in hia style ?? 

‘That he can!’ exclaimed Styles, who was 
looking at the picture over the musician’s 
shoulder ; ‘he will do it to perfection, for he has 
just got the face for it—Charley, my boy! if 
the part had been written for you, it could not 
have suited you better.’ 

‘There is one thing, Mr Hythe, which we must 
not at all forget,’ said the musician ; he was still 
looking the portrait, and he spoke in so low a 
voice that, his head being bowed, he could hardly 
be heard; ‘I cannot arrange without knowin 
this gentleman’s other name. How can I go an 
Reo 


tr Hythe, when you tell me he travelled as 
Mr Some ody! You said you would think 
over that. ere is no other way but telling 


me this name.’ 

‘No—I suppose not,’ slowly returned Hythe. 
‘T have been turning it over in my mind a good 
deal since we spoke, and I see it would be absurd 
for you to go on such an errand and not know 
his assumed name. However, I expect he will be 
too excited to ask how you found him out. Say, 
will you undertake the business? You under- 
stand the pay.’ 

‘I will undertake it, sir’ said the musician, 
lifting his head suddenly. His dark, sallow face 
was almost of an ashy paleness, and although the 
vicious tiger-like expreasion was not there, there 
was something so unearthly in his look, that Mr 
Hythe recoiled with an ejaculation which was 
almost of terror. ‘I will undertake it, sir,’ said 
Charles; ‘and shall be quite satisfied to leave 
all question of pay to yourself. I trust you 
will say I have done my work thoroughly, wher 
that work is finished. I shall be ready to-morrow. 
Will that suit ?? 

‘Yes; the sooner the better” returned Mr 
Hythe, ‘You are sure to find him at home—that 
is one comfort.’ 

A short consultation then took place, in which 


Hythe gave some further advice as to the pro-. 





ceedings of Mr Charles, and then the two pro- 
fessionals took their departure. mee : 

‘A clever man, no doubt, and will just suit 
the business,’ muttered Hythe, standing at his 
door, while he watched his confederates as they 
crossed a patch of moonlight and then disap- 
peared in the shadow of some buildings, ‘A 
very clever man; but I think if I had known 
as much of him when I began, as I know now, 
I would not have had anything to do with him. 
A foolish prejudice, I daresay ; but it seems as if 
I were in partnership with a hyena’ 


PAVEMENT PORTRAITS 
A MAN IN POSSESSION. 


Tae original of this Portrait was first encountered 
by the painter of it at a sculptor’s studio at 
Hampstead. To this studio at that time—ah, 
years ago!—used to come on Saturday after- 
noons a number of young men, who—fhe week’s 
sculpturing, painting, writing, reading, or work 
of any sort done—were wont to gather together 
for fencing, boxing, smoking, and talking pur- 
poses. What a merry gathering it was! How 
we ‘turned to mirth all things of earth’ in 
our thoughtless careless youth! and with what 
paternal dignity the grave old sculptor—not 
really old, but old in comparison with us—to 
whom the studio belonged, enjoyed our merri- 
ment; applauded the skill of some of us; 
laughed at the awkwardness of others; encour- 
aged a smart talker, or boxer, or fencer; depre- 
cated a loose expression; censured a false cut 
or blow; and played the réle of gentle Mentor, 
ruler and umpire of the games. 


All are scattered now and fled ; 
Some are married, some are dead, 


But although these sad words do apply in a 
general way to members of that weekly gather- 
ing, there is among those who survive, one at 
least who is as sprightly, as active, as gay eppa- 
rently, as in the days of yore. a8 not 
silvered his locks, for what there was of them 
in the old days were white as snow then. Time 
has not bent his figure, which always put to 
shame in its uprightness the rounded shoulders 
of some of his youthful play-fellows, Years have 
not dimmed his eyes, in which laughter lives 
now as then. The wrinkles in his good-humoured 
face are not more numerous than they were, for 
I never remember his face capable of accommo- 
dating more than were already there. His 
moustache is as fierce and thick, his ‘imperial’ 
as heavy, aa they always were, and the only 
change in this Portrait is in his clothes. These, 
it must be admitted, have grown very shabby. 
It looks to me as if the same frock-coat which 
did duty in the studio does duty now, and it 
is not in the nature of things that a coat should 
not age with the rolling years, however well the 


wearer of it may wear. 

It was ever the feature of the afternoon 
when ‘Young Dick,’ as this Portrait was called 
xing-days, made his ap) at our 
rendezvous, ‘Here he is!’ was the ory i 
and we all did our best with the gloves, or the 





foils, or at singlestick after his arrival; for he 


wes our Professor, not a paid tutor, but a 
happy honorary master in the ing and ;noble 
That was really his profession, a8 &2 


inscription on a wire-blind in the window of | 


a dingy white house at Holloway informed the 

ublic of the north of London, He made a fair 
ving at his calling. He worked hard; and his 
one afternoon a week of thorough relaxation 
was on Saturday, when he came to the studio. 
His fund of information was wonderful ; and 
when our more active amusements were finished, 
we would gather round ‘Young Dick,’ and listen 
long to tales of his travels ‘from China. to : 
told in a charming manner, and enlivéned wi 
flashes of real wit. ; 

‘Young Dick’ disappeared from my life when 
the studio days—as all daye do—came to an end ; 
and I had nearly forgotten his existence, when 
a little while ago, he almost knocked me down 
as he dashed round the corner of Wellington 
Street, Strand, flying apparently before a t 
Hag was desolating Waterloo Bridga of its 

ust. 

‘Hul-lo! Well, I never! Here’s luck! How 
are you, old fellow? This is too much! What an 

e it is! Why, you’re looking well Come 

long—no refusal—do as you're told. “Short’s” 
is the word.—What’s it to be? Not turned 
teetotaler, eh? Port or sherry—both are good 
over there? Come over at once, before we both 
subside under our feelings’ 

His arm wos slipped through maine, ed I at 
once noticed the very seedy coat. The jerky 
exclamations were atill jumping through his lips, 
and I had hardly time to reply to one of his 

uestions, ere I found myself with ‘Young Dick’ 
in the wine-shop over the way which he had 
indicated by the word ‘Short’s’ Here we sur- 
veyed each other from head to foot; and here 
we talked ; and here I heard of the change which 
had really occurred in the existence of this 
Portrait, whose manner and outward appearance 
—always barring the clothes—were_so unaltered, 
Over our glass of sherry, poor ‘Young Dick’ 
became quite confidential; and this is what he 
told me, and how he told it. 

‘Seen any of the old lot lately? I never see 
any of them now, though I heard how por 
Howse and his brother died of consumption. 
Sad that ; two promising careers cut short, And 
how Beach married, and hesn’t a halfpenny to 
bless himeelf with. Turned gy ar her ; began 
on an acre of canvas, and now finishing up on 
a square inch of muddy metal—for he goes in 
for “ferrotypes”—I think he calla them, And 
how Riley went to the hg) and married a rich 
old widow. How famous Mew is becoming as a 
doctor; and what a stir young Stone is making 
with his writings That’s about all I know o 
them. I suppose they've all forgotten me—all 
except old Jupiter To the ruler of our games. 
I have reason to know he remembers me. Do 
you ever hear them speak of Young Dick?’ 

I thought ‘I- noticed a sign of deep feeling in 
a certain quiver of the lower lip as he asked this 
question, @ quiver which vanished like a bubble 
in his glass gq I replied : ‘O dear, yea, Indeed, 
they ’ve not you. Ag fe I 

ou are the best remembered of th 
ot.’ vt 


q 
1 
d 
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Then he 





laughed—not «hollow Jaugh, or a 

mockin; h, but a as if a joke had 
000 to him, amusing him so much that he 
needs must laugh. ‘Ha! ha! I wonder what 
they would all say if they knew what I am now? 
I don’t want them to know ; but I won't ask you 
to keep it a secret, for some day one of them 
might find out in an unpleasant way what I am. 
Why, my dear sir, I’m a man in possession !’ 

‘What 1’ I exclaimed ; ‘a broker’s man, you ?? 

‘Yea, that’s me. When there’s no regular 
work to do for the Court—the “Bankruptcy,” 
you know—I take any odd job of the sort. I 
don’t like it; but as ood, that: other execu- 
tioner, says, somebody must do it; and as 
my wife and children can’t, or sha’n’t starve, 
why, I must do something. I'll tell you all 
about it. 

‘A long while ago I broke my arm. This 
threw me out of my profession for a good while ; 
and when I did ut Ge take it up again, I found 
that my profession had chucked me up. A friend 
of mine in the Bankruptcy Court had to settle 
my affairs, and when that was done, there was 
nothing but six open mouths and six empty 
stomachs left. The friend who helped to “ white- 
wash” me offered me a queer berth, which in 
sheer desperation I took. I go “into possession,” 
sometimes for the Court, to guard goods against 
too rapacious creditors; and sometimes for a 
rapacious creditor, in which latter case I always 
ats as gentle as I pomibiy can be. It isn’t very 
nice; but on occasions I have funny cases to 
attend to. There wos one the other week. A 
young artist—a silly but nice fellow—having 
taken a house far too big and expensive for him, 
very shortly came a cropper, and I was “put in.” 
Wall, I hadn't been there many hours, when ao 
whole troop of his friends came to see him, 
thinking to enjoy themselves in this grand big 


house, I let them all in. My host wasn’t at 


home. I told them so. They didn’t seem to 
mind this, but asked for some whisky. I told 
them there was none, ‘hey were surprised, 
and begged me to go out and get them some. 
Then I had to tell them what I was. They all 
roared, as they exclaimed : “ What, in possession ! 
We thought you were the new butler !’ 
*But last Monday I had a shock. You must 
know I have a nephew, the only son of a dear 
dead sister, who has been the ye of my life; 
80 good, so respectable, so flourishing. And 
strange as it may seem to him and his wife and 
femily, I have always appeared the same—good, 
respectable, flourishing. Whenever I went to 
his house, I alwaya put on my best clothes and 
manners; and they in their turn put the best 
dinner they could upon the table, and gave me 
the warmest welcome. He is a clerk in the City ; 
haa a very good place, and has hitherto done 
well, Not saved, but lived comfortably, just 
within his means. Judge, then, of my horror, 
when last Monday I was sent for by one of my 
employers and instructed to go and take posses- 
sion of No, — Old Kent Road—my nephew's 
houses! What could it mean? I thought the 
matter over; and as soon as I was calm enough 
to make a definite plan, I accepted the job! I 
‘went home, and wrote poor Walter a note, sayi g 
I'waa coming to see him the following day ; an 
on Tuesday I dressed myself as smart as possible, 
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and just as if I had come to pay them one 
of m visita. 

‘I found the house as tidy as ever, the children 
as cheerful; Walter and his wife, apparently, 
as pleased to see me as they always were. Wa 

dinner; and Walter, his wife, a neighbour, 
and [I played whist afterwards threepenny 
pointe. lost five shillings, I am glad to say ; 
and Walter did, what he had never done before, 
made a revoke, It grew late. The neighbour 
went, I said I would like to smoke another 
pipe. Walter, who never went to bed early, 
seemed pleased at this, though he was at this 
period rather distrait—said the revoke he had 
made worried him. His wife went to bed. The 
night wea passing. Suddenly I feigned great 
es de gr icky know I could not go away—and 
begged that I might sleep on the sofa. There 
was no spare bed ready ; so Walter having made 
me as comfortable as possible, left me, and went 
up to his own room. I didn’t sleep much, I can 
tell you. I took my boots off, and walked up 
and down and round and round that little room 
all night. The chairs, the tables, the books, all 
seamed to rebuke me. The t was like red- 
hot ploughshares to my feet. The sofa would 
not accommodate my aching bones. ‘The gas 
grew hazy ag I looked at it through that lo: 
night, and the clock striking every quarter o 
an Piel seemed to shriek at me to go. It was 
awful, 

‘At last Wednesday morning came. Walter 
came down. He looked quite ill in the earl 
morning light; but his care was all for me. He 
expressed great anxiety for my health. He bade 
me stay for the day. He offered to get me a 
doctor. I accepted the invitation to remain, and 
refused the doctor. 

‘Walter went to his work ; and no sooner had 
the door shut, than his pretty little wife, without 
a word of wurning, burst into tears, and flinging 
herself on the sofa, sobbed out: “O Uncle Dick, 
thoze horses have ruincd my Walter! I must tell 
you. He's been so misled. He’s lost all his 
money, and borrowed a fearful lot, which he can 
never repay, and we are in daily expectation of 
a man being put in possession.” 

‘The crisis had come, and this gentle little 
creature had to bear the brunt of it. I, the 
respectable uncle, to whom this heart-rending 
confession was made in a way which clearly 
showed me that the poor thing thought her reve- 
lation would produce help, had to reveal why I 
was really there! It was done somehow. A 
series of fainting-fits ensued. Men don’t faint ; 
I wish they did; for I certainly should have 
availed myself then of the privilege, if it had 
been mine. I wanted to faint away altogether, 
and never come back, 

‘When my niece was better, I got up, and 
having given her a kiss which would not have 
made Othello himself wince to see, I cut away 
as hard as my feet would carry me. 

‘I went to Walter's office to-day, and heard that 
he had made a clean breast of it to his employers. 
They have advanced sufficient to help him out 
of his scrape. He has forsworn racing ; and I— 
well, it will be a long while before I set eyes on 
that family again—and I’ve lost that employer. 

‘Good-bye, old chap. Glad to have seen you. 
It’s a funny world, isn’t it?’ And with something 











in his 





‘Young Dick’ 
seized my squeezed it , and in another 
moment was out of sight, swallowed up in 
rad a of humanity pouring along the 
tran, 








































A PET TROUT. 


In is, I believe, somewhat unusual for a trout to 
live, grow, and flourish in a small tank ; still more 
uncommon, perhaps, that a fish of this species 
should become as tame as the individual in my 

ion. He lives in a small rockwork cistern 
in an yoheated conservatory attached to my house. 

He was placed there, I. believe, by the preceding 

tenant in 1879, together ith a number of other 

emall fry of his kind. At Michaelmas 1879, 

when I took the house, I found that by canni- 

balism or other causes the trout wero reduced to 
three, of which the largest—the subject of this 
note—was about the size of one’s forefinger. 

Before the end of the followi spring, our friend, 

like the survivor of the Na ell, and by 

similar means, had effectually disposed of his 
two companions; and since then, has lived in 
solitary state, save on one occasion, when some 
unfortunate small fish—roach or gudgeon— 
happened to get in from an adjoining compart- 
ment of the tank. On them he promptly 
1 dined. 
| "The division of the 
: resides measures seven feet in length, fifteen 
| inches in depth, and eighteen inches in average 
breadth. 6 is monarch, therefore, of about 
eighty gallons of water. For a few hours each 
day, but not regularly, this is renewed by 
a small fountain which plays in the centre of 
the tank. 

Until last spring, I must confess that I paid 
scant attention to my finny friend. I could not 
appteye his too great liking for his own species 
and it had not dawned upon me that I coul 
possibly make a pet of him. How he existed, 
is a matter of physiological interest. Occasionally 
during the warmer weather, some one or other 
of us would toss a chance spider or earthworm 
into the tank, and these the trout would supple- 
ment by a fly or two caught on his own account. 
But during the severe weather of 1879-80, and 

in in the winter of 1880-81, the whole tank- 
water was for weeks, to all appearauce, a solid 
block of ice; certainly it was so thick that we 
could not possibly break it. My man tells me that 
for a period of five weeks consecutively during the 
latter winter the tank was covered in every part 
by a sheer ice-sheet—not a crack or air-hole any- 
where to be seen. I felt certain that the fish 
must all be dead, and was considerably astonished 
to find—as soon as the thaw allowed us to remove 
the ice—that not one in any of the compartments 
‘was, a8 far as one could judge, a whit the worse. 
¢ should say, however, that some very large gold- 

sh which survived the ice of the winter 1879-80, 
died one by one in 1880, when the warmer 
weather of spring set in.) It goes without 
saying that not a drop of water flowed into the 
tanks during the whole of the severe weather, 

Up to the spring of 1881, the trout had made 
scarcely any progress in his growth ; but durin, 
the summer, he had so developed that be measnre 
seven and a half or eight i in length, This 


aquarium in which he 















A PET TROUT. 





we | 
to the. tremendous 


may in 
His survival of the 


be attributed 

petting which he received. 

winter and his tameness made him in, @ mall 

way 8 local celebrity. toe ; 
ot only has he since feasted contin 


uliarly fat and well-to-do iis Ring 
my garden abounds, but visitors have come | 
to see him, armed with boxfuls of web-spinnens 
hunted out from cellars and elsewhere for the 
occasion. Not that our friend would accept 
indiscriminately whatever was offered to him. 
On the contrary, when spiders—his favourite 
and usual food-—were abundant, he would dis- 
dain lanky and attenuated specimens, for which 
at the present date (November 1882), when 
choice spiders are scarce, he is only. too grateful. 
Similarly, he would reject o whitish spider, which 
I occasionally offered him ; light-coloured spiders 
iced as : rule, he took less any an 

or was he very partial to spiders whi 
been confined in} boxes. He hed a decided 
ference for those freshly caught. Spiders, w: 
you shut them up together, devote themnelves 
to each other’s extermination with a pertinacity 
worthy of a better cause. Whether angry passions 
evoked acrid juices, or whether the survivors fell 
short of his standard of liveliness, is uncertain, 
but Mr Trout clearly showed bia disapprobation 
of them, 

His favourite morsels were certain juicy females 
of large size, abundant in summer and autumn. 
He would take a dozen to twenty of thesa in 
rapid succession, rising at them as I dangled them 
from the tip of my finger. Moths and various 
kinds of flies were occasionally offered, and he 

enerally took them; with bright-coloured or 
hairy caterpillars, he would have nothing to do. 
Yet his voracity was very great, and I have seen 
him dash at a white-hondled penknife with which 
a friend of mine was endeavouring to remove a 
wasp which had fallen into the water. Was 
b the way, I believe he never attempted to 
although they occasionally fell into the tank by 
accident, or were put there unknown to me. 
am inclined to think, from some remains I saw 
floating on the water, that he once or twice 
devoured portions of a humble-bee. I do not 
feel sure of this, though. He is partial to earth- 
worms, but will sometimes refuse them for a 
spider. He swallows his food voraciously and 

most immediately. When he seizes an earth- 
worm too large to be so summarily disposed of, 
he will rush up and down his tank at great 
speed. Dead things he avoids, and generally 
waits for some movement of his victim before he 
advances upon it. 

His manner of taking his prey varies, If the 
insect sinks in the water, he quietly swims up to 
it, seizea it, then turns round and returns to his 
lurking-place. Sometimes he takes the food 
before it reaches the bottom of the tank ; at others 
he picks it off the gravel which forms the bed 
of the aquarium ; but there is never pa Orga 
It ig hgwever, very different, when the bait lies 
on the or hangs suspended above the 
water. Then he comes with a rush and splash, 
making nervous people ‘jump,’ especially when 
—s8 uently the case—they are ene & 
over with - down, declaring they 
geo anything’ This rush is not the result of 
fear or trepidation, but arises from his knowledge 


the 
whi 
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—instinctive, if you like—that, while beneath the 
surface, an mm, or spider, or anything 
not @ fish, can be captured at leisure, there is no 
such certainty as to things above the water. He 
seems to be aware that they may elude him or take 
eng ies he is very abarp, So far from feeling 
an: , he will always, when hungry, and seeing 
me at the edge of his tank, come out from his 
favourite lurking-place, and place himself imme- 
ay below the outstretched hand in which 
I hold the expected spider, waiting till I let it 
fall. Sometimes he executes a preliminary flourish 
up and down the tank. 

Curiously, he appears to know me, and will 
certainly and unmistakably prefer to take food 
from my hand than from that of a stranger. By 
dangling a spider a considerable distance above 
the water, I have several times made my pet leap 
entirely out of the water, and very curious it has 
been to observe his pink spots and silver scales 80 
close to one. In rising thus at objects above 
the water, he takes a half-turn round from right 
to left in the act of scizing the object, bringing 
his belly uppermost, and falling into the water 
beyond almost flat on his back, when the leap 
has been a high one. This turning to grasp his 
prey is shark-like; but he does not turn over 
when seizing a worm or insect below the surface. 
When the object lies on the water, his rush is 
too rapid and his body too indistinct, to enable 
me to say Perey whether he turns or not. As 
a rule, I think he does not. 

He has three favourite stations in his tank; 
and from the first two which I shall mention 
he rarely stirs, lying there for hours, a dark 
object, his white mouth opening and shutting 
as he forces the water through his gills. The 
first is underneath the leaves of a Cape pondweed 
which grows out of a flower-pot sunk in the water 
—and round which, by the way, he commonly 
takes a triumphal swim, after receiving a more 
than usually luscious Y apes never failing, how- 
ever, to present himself again for another of the 
same sort. His second post, more favoured since 
the pondweed has died down, is underneath a 
miniature rock-work bridge which spans the water. 
Here he ee as & rule, on the gravelly bottom, 
with his body closely applied to the stone-work 
side of the aquarium, accommodating his tail to 
the curved direction which the tank has at this 
point. When inclined to feed, however, he rises 
midway to the surface, and there waits his oppor- 
tunity. 

He third post is somewhat of a puzzle to me. 
It is the only point in which he displays any 
shyness ; and he niet gat dazhes from this part 
of the tank with a great splutter the very moment 
I enter the conservatory—rushing, neverthele 
to the spot at which I generally feed him, an 
taking his spiders very much os usual. The post 
ia question is at the very surface of the water 
at one end of the tank. It is the best lighted 
end of the aquarium—his lurking-places are at 
the darker end—and the only conclusion I can 
come fo is that hia object is to sun himself. Wh 
he is eo ashamed o' it on ‘he apnea to. be, 
cannot tell; but I believe, from the evidence 
righ erate wweerh on tas ponte influence of 

w the lower i, that sunning is 
emeailal to fish as a pre i 


ven! 
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instinctive in nie 
or whether it is the result of weakness indu 
by the disease, I cannot pretend to say. 
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to the surface of their 
d and lying in the bright sunlight; but 
is an: 





THE CHOICE 


A Farry there lived in the long, long ago, 
Possessed, it is said, of all manner of skill ; 

And this Fairy proposed on a Youth to bestow 
The gift he chose greatest for good or for ill. 


* Would thine be the gift the bold Warrior wields, 
The Fairy commanded the stripling to say ; 

* As leader of legions, and victor of flelds— 
Unbounded thy glory, unquestioned thy sway f° 


And straight the Youth answered : ‘The Warrior bold 
In his train bringeth Death, with its visitants grim, 
And carnage, and ruin, and horrors untold, 
To compass a bauble, or sanction a whim.’ 


6The Orator's gift then, say, shall it be thine, 
UDnrivalled in diction, unmatched in debate ; 

Far above all thy feliows still destined to shine ; 
The atar of the senate, the hope of the state ?” 


Again spake the Youth: ‘True, the Orator’s tongua- 
May trumpet-like summon humanity's shoal : 

But once Passion’s gates on ite hinges are swung, 
Say, then can the Orator guide and control ?’ 


© Well, be it thy choice, the Philosopher proud, 
In wiedom and learning, of all, the elect ; 

Tho fearless uplifter of errors dark cloud, 
The subtle diviner of cause and effect ?’ 


*J care not to wield the Philosopher's staff,’ 
Once again, half-regretfal, the stripling spoke out ; 
“For his woes are but veiled by the cynical laugh, 
And his vitals are gnawed by the demon of Doubt.’ 


6 Ah, then,’ cried the Fatry, ‘the Painter's career 
Is a glorious ono truly to reckon upon ; 
His art brings the distant for evermore near, 
And the shadow is sweet when the substance is gone,’ 


* Not for me be that art,’ was the stripling’s reply ; 
*'Tis a mockery crual as death, and a anare ; 
For the canvas is deaf to the passionate sigh, 
And the rapt look of love is repaid by a stare.’ 


Ts the gift of the Poot thy bosom’s desire, 
To revel in fancy and sparkle in song, 

And gladden men’s hearts with thy rapturous lyre, 
When wounded by sorrow or burdened with wrong !° 


The stripling’s eyes glistened with sudden delight, 
And his heart thrilled with raptures he might net 


control ; 
For the Fairy bad fathomed his secret aright, 
And the gift of the Port has entered hig soul, 
Ricuarp Rosrnsox, 
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RECENT EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES. 
Tx official Report of M. Maspero, the Director- 
in-chief of the Museums of Egypt, on the strange 
and startling discoveries made last year in Uppor 
Egypt, is now published; and, as the Report 
has not yet been translated into English, it may 
interest some of our readers to have, from this and 
other sources, a brief account of what was found 
in the subterranean chamber at Deir-el-Bahari. 

For some years, it had been evident to ex- 
perienced eycs that the Arabs of Thebes had 
discovered some royal tombs whose locality was 
carefully kept secret. Papyri* and other objects 
of great value, bearing the royal cartouches of 
kings and princesses of the twenty-first dynasty, 
were finding their way to Europe. An extra- 
ordinary abundance of scarabs, bearing the 
cartouches of Thothmes III. and Rameses II., 
the two greatest conquering heroes of Egypt, 
flooded the market. Travellers visiting Luxor, 
if they were found to be rich and liberal, and 
not too particular in asking questions about 
their purchases, might even hear the enticing 
whisper that the mummy of the great Rameses II. 





* Tt may be convenient to give hero a brief explanation 
of some of the technicalities in use among Egyptologists. 
Papyri are the rolls made of an ancient writing material 
obtained from the stems of a plant called the papyrus. 
These papyri sre generally covered with hieroglyphic 
writing, which is now quite decipherable by Egyptologists. 
A cartouche is an oval or oblong inclosure on Egyptian 
monuments and mummies, as also in papyri, containing 
the hieroglyphic characters which denote the names or 


many of their works, Regarding the chronology of Egypt, 
it may be explained that the seventeenth dynasty of the 
Egyptian kings mentioned in the above article corre- 
sponds to from 3.¢, 1750 to B.c. 1703; the eighteenth 
dynasty, from 3.0, 1703 (the Biblical period of Joseph 
in Egypt) to p.0. 1462; the nineteenth dynasty, from 
BO. 1462 to BO. 1288 (embracing the period of the 
Exodus); the twentieth dynasty, from 3.0. 1288 to 3.0, 
1110; and the twenty-first dynasty, from BO. 1110 to 
8.0, 980. These dates, however, must be regarded only 


as approximations. 


himeelf had been found, and might be hed for 
6 consideration! No sooner was M. Maspero 
appointed Director-in-chief of the Museums of 
Egypt, than he determined to sound this mystery 
to the bottom. The task wasa difficult one. It 
meant nothing less than getting the truth out 
of the Arabs, a nation with whom lying is a 
natural gift, brought to its highest perfection 
by constant exercise. Moreover, the particular 
Arab, @ certain Abd-cr-Rasoul, to whom the sale 
of the antiquities in question could be clearly 
traced, and who possessed beyond a doubt the 
secret of the hiding-place, sheltered himself 
behind the egis of the venerable Mustafa Aga, 
vice-consul of England and Belgium at Luxor. 





It was impossible for M. Maspero to arrest || 


Mustafa, Aga, shielded as he was by diplomatic 
immunity ; and all that could be got out of 
Abd-er-Rasoul, after he had been arrested, 
imprisoned for two months, and frequently in- 
terrogated, was, that he waa the servant of 
Mustafa Aga, and a member of his household. 
After a time, Abd-cr-Rasoul was set at liberty, 
provisionally ; and the secret might still have 
been kept, had not discord arisen in his own 
family. He had four brothers who shared with 
him in this profitable mystery; and a bitter 
difference of opinion arising among them, the 
eldeat went to the Mudir of Kenneh and told 
him that he knew of the hiding-place in ques- 
tion; that it contained about forty mummies, 
bearing emblems like thoge seen on the coffins of 
the Pharachs. The news was at once carried to 
the Khedive. M. Maspero had just left Egypt 
for Europe; but M. Emile Brugsch, brother of 
the historian of Egypt, and subconservator of 
the Museum of Boolak, at Cairo, was, in July 
last year, despatched to Thebea, where he found 
the hiding-place in question at Deir-el-Bahari, in 
which were secreted some thirty-six mummies of 
kings, queens, princes, and high-priests. ; 
But befye we follow M. Emile Brugsch into 
the hiding-place of the Phorachs, it may be a 
well to indicate briefly what manner of Pharachs 
they were who were buried at Thebes. Egyptian 
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history divides itself broadly into three great | into which the limestone mountains of the Tombs 
iode—the Ancient Empire, the period of the {are broken up. In the wall of rock separating 
Shepherd Kinga, and the later Empire. The | this basin of Deir-el-Bahari from the one next to 
ordinary Briton has three fixed points whereby jit, some ancient Egyptian engincer had con- 
he strives to attach the mysterious and unfamiliar | structed the hiding-place whose secret had been 
history of Egypt to history with which he is|kept for nearly three thousand years, A shaft 
familiar—these points being the respective eras of | six and a half feet square, and about thirty-seven 
Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, Twelve dynasties, | feet deep, had been sunk in the solid rock; at 
however, of the’ Ancient Empire had already | the bottom of this shaft a long passage turned 
sat on the throne of Memphis when Abraham j off towards the west, then abruptly towards the 
visited Egypt. Memphis was the capital of this | north, ending at last in a kind of oblong chamber, 
ancient empire, and the seat of the native monarchy | twenty-three feet long by thirteen feet in breadth. 
until it was overthrown by the mysterious Shep- | This was the mortuary chamber where the greater 
herd Kings—a foreign race, who conquered and | number of the mummies were last year found, and 
governed Egypt for an unknown period, and about | which are now deposited in the-Boolak Museum. 
whose origin and history very little is certainly| As soon as M. Emile Brugsch had arrived at 
known. But it is supposed to have been one of | the bottom of the shaft, and at the very entrance 
the Shepherd Kings who was Joseph's patron in | of the long passage, he came in sight of a yellow 
Egypt; while, on the other hand, the Pharaohs | and white coffin ; soon another, of the seventeenth 
who ‘knew not Joseph,’ the Pharachs of the / dynasty; then more and more; while the ground 
oppression and the deliverance, are identified | was so littered with vases, funeral urns, statuettes, 
with the Kings of the Theban dynasties, under | and other Egyptian funeral gear, that M. Brugach, 
whom the Shepherd Kings were driven out of | who had to advance in many places by crawling, 
the land, and the Egyptian monarchy restored to | scarcely knew where to place his hands and feet. 
more than its pristine glory. The two most illus-/What words can picture the feelings of the 
trious of the Theban kings were Thothmes IIT. | explorer, as glancing rapidly by the dim light of 
and Rameses IJ. The latter was he of whom |a candle from one coffin to another, he read on |! 
the Greeks fabled under the name of Sesostris.|them the well-known cartouches of the greatest 
Thothmes ITI. belongs to the eighteenth, Rame- | kings of Egyptian history! ‘I ask myself now,’ 
ees IT. to the nineteenth dynasty. says M. Maspero, ‘if I am not dreaming when |: 
The great city of Thebes, where the splendid |I see and touch the bodies of so many great 
temples of Luxor end Karnak still bear witness | personages, of whom I never expected to know 
to its ancient glory, lay on the castern bank { more than the names,’ 
of the Nile. On the opposite side of the river} Brugsch, however, did not waste much time 
‘was the city of the dead—among the limestone | in sentimental reflections, Two hours sufficed 
cliffs where the kings of the mightiest period | for the first inspection, and then the work of 
of Egyptian history had carved their eternal} removal began. What that work was like 
homes. Between these cliffa and the shore, a| under a July sun in Egypt, can be imagined by 
series of magnificent temples, of which only | those who know what the Egyptian gun can do 
the ruins now remain, served as chapels for}in March, when the thermometer often stands 
the funeral rites and memorial services belonging | at ninety degrees in ihe shade. It took forty-eight 
to the worship of the deceased kings, who had | hours to remove all the objecta from the tomb ; 
ascended to the rank of gods. The tombs of | and many of the mumumy-cases, which could with 
the nineteenth dynasty are well known, and are, | difficulty be lifted by twelve or sixteen men, took 
from their great extent, their elaborate decora- | seven or eight hours to be carried from the cliff 
tion, the mysterious imagery with which their |to the banks of the Nile, where they had to be 
walls are covered, and the wonderful preservation | ferried across to join the Museum steamer at 
of their colouring, among the most impressive | Luxor. What a changed state of things for 
of the wonders of Egypt. Of the eighteenth | Rameses the Great! Who that saw him em- 
dynasty, only one of the original tombs has as | berked in his stately funeral barge, and carried 
yet been identified; though the splendid rock-|to his painted tomb in the rocks of Bab-el- 
tample now called Deir-el-Bahari, built by the | Molook, followed by the great pageant of priests 
great queen Hatasu—-who has been called the|and singers and mournera, would ever have 
Eliabeth of Egyptian history—appears to have | dreamed that he would be taken thence, and 
been intended os a mauscleum for herself, her | sent pell-mell with a shipload of other royal 
father Thothmes IL, and her brother Thothmes II.; carcases, in a miserable Arab boat, to be finally 
and to have been afterwards appropriated by her | laid out in the Boolak Museum for the gaze of 
| second brother, the great conquercr Thothmes IIL, | the tourist! As the Museum steamer, with ite 
|| When he succeeded in displacing her from the | freight of dead kings, steamed down the river 
|| throne. towards Cairo, it was followed for some distance 
along the shore by a crowd of natives, the women 
with dishevelled hair shrieking and howling, and 
the men shooting off guns, as they do at funerals, 














































(| ‘The temple of Deir-el-Bahari stands in the 
middie of a natural amphitheatre of cliffa, which 
is only one of a number of similar amphitheatres 
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It may be noted here that the mummies found 
at Deir-el-Bahari were as a rule inclosed in a 


coffin or outer case made of wood, or of layers; 


of linen glued and hardened together, and beauti- 
fully decorated with religious emblems and hiero- 
lyphs. In some instances, one mummy was 
ound to have two, in others three of those cases. 
The case is generally shaped like the mummy 
within it, the reper lid being so formed as to 
represent a kind of effigy of the deceased, painted 
in gold and colours. e dead body forming the 
mummy is occasionally wrapped in a shroud, 
held together by a series of bandages; but more 
gene Bcd mummy is big 8 in bandages 
only. ese bandages are uently covered 
with written characters. So thoroughly was 
the process of embalming mastered by these 
ancient dwellers on the Nile, that some of the 
bodies show but few marks of decay. A remark- 
able instance is that of Pinotem JI., whose head 
and face have been photographed, and whose 
features seem almost as recognisable now as when 
he was laid in his rocky tomb three thousand 


ears ago. 

: M classifies the treasures acquired by 
the Boolak Museum, as above described, in two 
groups: (1) Those belonging to the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth dynasties; and (2) 
those eis oa to the twenty-first dynasty (the 
twentieth asty, curiously enough, not being 
represented in the find). The difference in work- 
manship between the two periods is so great, 
that an expert can tell at a glance to which 
period a mummy-case or an inscription belongs, 
without having to read the cartouches or royal 
names upon if. The first group belongs to the 

y days of the Egyptian monarchy; the 

tter, to its decadence, 

The first group being the oldest, is naturally 
the worst as regards ita state of preservation ; and 
there are few of the coffins which do not show 
marks of having been restored, or even renewed 
in ancient times. Thus, the coffin of the great 
Rameses II. excited the suspicions of M. Maspero 
for some time, as it was evident by its style 
and the spelling of the inscriptions that it was 
the work of the twenty-first dynasty. But on 
removing some of the dages of the mumuiy, 
the original inscription placed upon the corpse 
was discovered, which left no longer any doubt 
that this was indeed the body of the great 
Rameses. There are also two curious instances 
of false mummies, bundles of sticks or rags done 
up with such art, that if the Arabs had not torn 
open the bandages in search of jewellery or 
scarabe, the fraud would never have been detected. 
The coffin of Thothmes III. had been injured by 
the Arabs, and the mummy broken into three 
pieces. Bat the re in pices i 

‘wra still remain, covered with litanies 
of the Tt on Thothmes III, the son of the 
queen Isi, whose name is therein given for the first 
time, 

The oldest of the relics discovered in this 
hiding-place was the mummy and coffin of Ra- 
sekenen, an early Theban king of the seven- 


teenth d » which flourished about three 
thousand six hundred years ago. He was one 
of those who to overthrow the do- 


minion of the Shepherd Kings. The founder 
of the Theban monarchy, Ahmes I, the con- 
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$28 
ueror of the Shepherd Kings, is also anong 
og ge og tL 
0 eroes 
Tt. and Ramesea IL, ia that of Seti I, fatiar 
of Rameses, the discovery of whose tomb fortes 
such an exciting story in Belzoni’s Travels, and 
whose splendid alabaster sarco is 
to be seen in the Soane Museum, London, 


after more than three thousand years, still retain 
their blue, red, and yellow colours! These have 
‘been ascertained to be larkspur, mimosa, awd a red 
Abyssinian flower not now found in Vf, 
the coffin of Amenhotep I, son of Ahmes, a wasp 
had entered before it was closed, attracted no 
doubt by the flowers, and is still preserved, a 
solitary example of a mummied insect, 

The second group consists of coffins and funereal 


5 


objects belonging to the time of the twenty-first |; 


dynasty. We need not enumerate in fi 
mummies of kings, queens, and 


aig of this 
dynasty which have been brought to light; but 
mention may be made of one that throws a touch | 


of human pathos over the dry bones of three 
thoueand years ago. In the coffin of the 
Makara, who had ithe tl 
are the mummy of her new-born child. 
This infant, which haps only lived a few 
hours, bears all the titles proper to an Egyptian 
Princess, even that of ‘Chief Royal Spouse!’ 
Domestic affection was extremely strong among 
the ancient Egyptians; the 
sacred and elevating thing, and women 

a position which is unknown in other orien’ 
states. The presence of so many queens and 
princesses in t mn hading ciate shows that their 
corpses received as mu 

as those of their royal husbands and fathers. 
The mummy of the 
is conjectured by M. Maspero to have been the 


last interred in this sepulchre, is surrounded |; 


by a rich collection of those objecta which in 


ween 
died in childbirth, | 


ily bond being a | 


reverence and care | 


incess Isi-em-Kheb, which |: 


ancient Egypt were always placed around a well- |; 


attended co 
libations, fe 
baskets full of immense curled wigs, a hamper 
of provisions for her funeral i og consisting of 
legs of gazelle, truased geese, calves’ head, er 
dates, and fruit of the dém-palm ; and besides 
these, a ‘funeral tent’ or canopy of some thou- 
sands of pieces of leather of various 
wonderfu 
rested while in ita funeral barge it crossed the 
Nile from Thebes. 


: boxes of statuettes, vases for 


lets of blue or enamelled glass, | 


co 
worked, under which her noay bed J 


An immense number of other objects of the || 


same kind, among them four splendid 


have been found in this hoard. It is remarkab! 


Bee 


that almost all these objects belong to mummies 


reer have broughi le with them to this 
M. to conjecture that the cavern was 
used as @ tomb for the Priest Kings, and that th 
were buried there in regular succession, while 
was only used as a hiding-place for the bodies 
of peal "Phevaoha and their kin who had been 
previously buried in other tom . 
It is wall known that the fall of the Ramesside 
Pharaohs, and the usurpation of the priests of 





of the twenty-first dynasty i the kings of the elder 
ti 
ing-place but their coffins, This fact has led |; 
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Ammon, brought about the dismemberment of 
Egypt. Another d arose in Lower Heyl, 
the Theban kangs were reft of the richest 
part of their‘empire. Thebes, which lay out of 
course of the great highways of Asiatic com- 
|} merce, fell rapidly into poverty. The immense 
works carried on i fee Ramessides had to be 
suspended, and the labouring population became 
impoverished in consequence, broke out into 
disorders, which’ the central government was too 
weak to restrain. Bands of robbers were organised, 
which included in their ranks numbers of the 
ill-paid functionaries of the government, the 
chief object of whose depredations was the necro- 
polis of Thebes, where so much wealth was known 
to be buried with the ancient kings. All this 
is matter of history. We have accounts of an 
inquiry instituted even before this into the state 
of the royal tombs, and we have the confes- 
sions of some of the robbers, They tell us how 
they picked the gold plates off the royal cofft 
atole the jewellery and amulets from inside, an 
carried off the gold, silver, and bronze vases which 
had been placed in the tombs. In many cases, 
no doubt, where it was necessary to make shorter 
work, they carried off the royal mummy to pil- 
it at leisure, and then burnt or otherwise 
destroyed it. This may account for the absence 
of several bodies which we should expect to have 
been found in the hiding-place of Deir-el-Bahari 
along with the other kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. 
But the care of the government succeeded in 
 eetighb g the most illustrions of the Pharaohs 
m the hands of the spoilers. The cerecloths 
of Rameses I, Seti I, and Rameses II., bear 
several inscriptions, from which it appears that 
their mummies had been moved at several dis- 
tinct times to different tombs, for the purpose of 
having the coffins or bandages renewed. This 
explains how it is that Rameses IJ. is found in 
a coffin of the twenty-first dynasty, and that 
many of the other coffins have been wholly or in 
part restored. It is conjectured that it was to 
gave these royal bodies from robbers that they 
were finally transferred to the hiding-place of 
Deir-el-Bahari, which hiding-place is believed to 
have been the family tomb of the twenty-first 
dynasty. The poverty of the kings of thot 
dynasty prevented their building for themselves 
adsl painted and sculptured tombe, like those 
of their predecessors. ey had to be content 
with one common vault, and with varnished 
wooden coffins instead of alabaster sarcophagi ; 
sometimes, indeed, they were glad even to steal 
a coffin that had belonged to a cai king. Thus 
the priest-king Pinotem reposes-in the coffin of 
Thothmes I, It is easy to conjecture, from what 
has been said already, that the weak government 
of the Priest Kings, and the increase of disorder, 
Jed them to seek safety for their relics in con- 
cealment ; and that being themeclves at the head 
of the ining, rat ag they had the funeral rites 
in their own ds, and were thus able to meee 
= seeret of their burial-place till it perished wit! 
era, ’ 
uM hints that he has more surpri 
in piles ant yet. He suspects the ecieaioe oF 
another hiding- known to the Arabs, The 
and wdness of his col es and 
i are not likely to fail in uncarthing this 


new mystery; but even were they to discover 
iy rn y . Menes himself, he he eigen 
who built the § Pyrami can do 
nothing to eclipse ¢ the glory with Thich the 
discoveries of 1861 have marked the Directorship 
of M. Maspero. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXII—A BLUE FOOLSCAP DOCUMENT, 
WRITTEN IN A STIFF AND LEGIBLE HAND, LAY 
ON THE PAGH BEFORE HIM, 

On a bright spring evening, Val Strange’s yacht 

dropped snchor in sight of Welbeck i and 

Brierham spire; and four stout fellows pulled 

him ashore, and landed him in a little bay four 

miles from home. He knew the country; and 
leaving the waste sea-beach behind him, struck 
into the fields, and strolled through green meadows 
and by fast-greening boughs towards Brierham. 
The very earth was odorous, and the air like 
balm. elbeck Head, half-a-dozen miles to the 
left, looked in the rae of the setting sun as if it 
were built of burnished bronze ; and in its hol- 
lows lay shadows so gure and so liquid, that 
one might well have fancied every cranny of the 
vast headland filled with wine. The western 

air was refulgent gold; the eastern air, a 

early rose; and the zenith, a blue so soft and 

i it drew the soul as well as the eye 

towards it, and led out all the observer's nature 
in vague sweet hopes and fancies. Val had 
surrendered himself to Fate, or in surrendering, 
had created Fate. Whocared? But he was not 
at ease. Regret and dissatisfaction lurked at the 
bottom of his thoughts. There are times 
when all things resemble the little book which 
the angel gave to John in Patmos, and the utmost 
sweetness has its bitter undertaste and aftertaste. 
Eye and ear and nostril drank delight eas he 
walked ; but ‘the soul sat tremulous in the midst 
of joy, and read half-veiled prophecies of sorrow 
and disaster. The heart of man is deceitful above 
all things. Val had contrived to turn himself 
from false friend and dishonest lover into knight- 
deliverer. It would be virtue in Constance to 
break her engagement with Gerard— 


Since therein she would evitate and shun 
A thousand irreligions ew hours 
Which forcid marriage would have brought upon her. 


Val'’s acquaintance with Shaks could not let 
him miss an excuse so forcibly put, and so pat 
to his own desires. And it was virtue in him 
also to made her to break that bond, He 
persuaded himself that he had been a coward in 
Tunning away, ond that it was a duty towards all 
three concerned—towards Constance and Gerard 
and himself to hinder a union in which on one 
side there was no love and no possibility of love. 
Let a man eet himeelf to the task of self-per- 
suasion—let him Conscience, and lend his 
ear to his own soul's sophistry, and he can credit 
anything. Val is not the only man who has 
transmuted scoundreliam into heroism, or deified 
his own desire and set it up as duty. 

He was not by any means gure of his plans; 
but he was resolved on enduring no delay. He 
would find a means of communicating with 
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Constance, and he would leave no effort unmade; ‘Horrible!’ said Val with a shudder. He felé 
to deliver her from the possibility of a loveless | as if he had planned to break into a honse-and 


rag He was willing to face contumely, 

to ure his friend’s hatred and scorn, to | ash 

know that hard things would be said of him by | quite an old story to Henderson and his com 

men whose judgment he valued. And since he The interest had faded out, and it was « f 
nailed from these thi in his inmost heart, | pleasure now to renew it by telling the tale to one 

ie found it heroiam to face them, and was no | who was so deeply moved by it. He flowed on, 

more @ fool or @ villain in that self-deceit than therefore, and told all he knew, and perhaps « 
ninety-nine out of a hundred might be if they | trifle more. 

set their minds that way. ‘So carpe diem, Juan,| ‘And curiously enough,’ he added, when his 

carpe’ Ah, the note of joy zine false in | tale was done, ‘we've got a memento of the great 

the voice of the most mournful of British | commercial disaster here. It came this very 

singers, and in the silence that follows may steal | afternoon ; and if you'll come this way, E°lt sho 
the tones of an older and a wiser poet: ® Rejoice, | it to you.’ c 

O young man .. . but remember! Val followed him, incurious. His mind was 

Walkin in such mood as I have striven to | still deadened by the shock of thoughts which 
indicate, Val came in the course of half an hour | had assailed him at the first. Constance was free, 
or riringa arte that Ogiy, landecape spoiling and ah ple he knew its guilt in the 

ro’ of hi e paper-mill ; an ere, in | searchi ight o t+ moment—was no lo 
Fhe act of mountin, a dog was Henderson } needed. 8 and Gerard, his friend, had not only 
lost the love Val had meant to steal from him, 
but had lost all with her—father, fortune, home. 
Val Strange trembled at that swift and awful 
blow, and loathed the thought of his own falsity 
to honour. 

The manager led the way from the office to 
the working chambers of the mill, and halted 
in a great storehouse with rough-cast walls, 
where tons of waste-paper lay heaped tothe 
ceiling—vast piles of newspaper returns ; whole 
libraries of worthless books torn from their 
bindings, and ranged in level rows or thrown 
in heaps; p ids of coarse packing-papers, 
rycamide of lawyers’ briefs, parliamentary 
returns, blue-books, contractors’ specifications—a 
thousand things that had served their turn, or 
swerved aside from it and fallen useless; and 
at the edge of the waste, a column of books of 
unusual size. The binding had been torn from 
these, and the backs were a tangle of broken 
are ad cracked strips of glue, 

‘These,’ said the manager, ‘are Lumby and 
Lumby's ledgers. I got them for the mill for 
a mere trifle.’ There was a rough table on 
strong trestles in the room; and Henderson, 
lifting one of the great volumes, laid it down 
and turned over the leaves. ‘Splendid stuff,’ he 
said, with the paper between his finger and thumb. 
‘They had everything made to last; and you'd 
have thought the concern as solid as the hills.’ 

Val absently took o leaf of the great ledger 
and turned it over, and looked at the methodical 
neat entries, column after column, The action 
and the rape} were alike automatic. He had 
no thought of what he saw. Mr Henderson 
Bw finn welf a little with the natural dignity 
of the showman, and looked on, pleased with his 
discovery and with ite effect upon his employer. 
A workman in search of somebody in authority, 
looked into the building, and seeing the pe ag 
there, told him of some slight matter which 
gone Henderson, with more alacrity than 
common, to set the something right, 
pert Llane ane Turning over the great. 

i es came upon some papers 
peat betyyan The leavea, and mechanically 
smoothing them, uttered a sudden exclamation, 
Next he matched up these pe and read. : 
and Jaid them down 
















the er. Henderson, catching sight of Val, 
dessended and awaited his coming. 

*The sight of you is good for sore eyes, Mr 
Strange,’ said he. ‘You are looking wonder- 
fully well, sir.’ And indeed Val was mahogany 
coloured with his six weeks of sea-breezes. 

‘Any news in this warter of the wor! 

y this dull q f th la 4? 
he asked. 

The manager quite stared at him. ‘News, sir? 
Haven't you heard?’ 

‘H what?’ 

*You don’t mean to say, said Henderson, ‘ that 

ou know nothing of what has happened to any- 
body down here ? 

* But I do mean to say it, Val returned. ‘What 
hos happened? Whose cat is dead?’ For Mr 
Henderson was a marvellous retailer of marvels 
which had in them very little of the wonderful 
for other people. 

‘Lumby Hall and the Park are in the market, 
to begin with,’ responded the crag 2d with 
something of the air of one who justifies himself. 

Val turned pale under his bronze, and repeated 
the words questioningly : ‘Lumby Hall and Park 
are in the market?’ 

‘The House has gone to pieces. The cashier, 
Snarling—no, Garling—that was his name— 
bolted with half a mi ey beat said, and every- 
thing has gone under the er? 

This news shook the hearer from head to oct 
and he held on by the rail of the dogcart, an 
cast so stricken a look on Henderson, that the 
worthy man was alarmed, and insisted on Val 
entering the office and sitting down, 

‘I'd no idea, sir, he said, ‘that the news would 
affect you so.—Let me ge be a. little whisky. 
ue just a sample that I ee ia ery 

¢ opened a cupboard, produced a 
be and be  inan i 

0! sai waving his hand against it. 
“It was so horrib} saddens I was shocked What 
has become of—of Gerard Lumby? He was going 
to be married, peo fellow.’ 

‘Yes, said Henderson, almost with a relish. 
*He was going to wed that handsome lass at the 

* Grange, olly’s daughter. That’s all broken 
off now, of couree. The losses have driven 


old aw igereg ht of his senses ; and they tell me 
he just sita like a baby and counts his fingers, | them at e@ again 
and they feed him like a child.’ .' with his head whirling. A wild surprise and 
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terrible temptation reached his mind together, 
the pa he had discovered were no other 
the made out by Garling in surrender 
his booty. A blue foolgeap document, written 
in a stiff and legible hand, lay on the page before 
and Val's eyes swept over these words, 
elear ax print: 
| ‘In consideration of the receipt of a written 
‘ ise to refrain from criminal proceedings, this 
aay handed to me by Gerard Broratio Lumby, 
1 I, the undersigned, make confession that I have 
1 nobbed the firm of Lumby and Lumby, of 107 
| Gresham Street, of the sum of two hundred and 
| fifty-three thousand two hundred pounds, and 
do now make full and complete restitution of 
the same.—Epwarp GaBLina. 

Henderson's voice sounded outside, giving final 
instructions about that trifling something wrong 
which had called him away; and Val, with an 
im for which he did nof care to account, 
swiftly folded the papers and transferred them 
to his breast-pocket. His ready instinct told 
| bim that while ignorant as to how the ‘full and 

complete restitution’ was to be made, he never- 

theless perhaps held in his possession the aa | 
| to recovered fortune for his rival and his frien 
Oonstance was free; but how long might she 
remain freo if he handed these all-important 
papers at once to their rightful owners? The 
) temptation which assailed him in the instant of 
|} discovery was not to destroy the papers—for 
| that would have been too gross a crime for hi 
to contemplate-—but to reserve them until he 
had made good his own ground with Constance. 
1 In the mere fraction of o second, his mind 
seemed to take in every side of the case. Gerard 

had already lost Constance, and by this time 
| had at least recognised the fact, if he had not 
x begun to grow reconciled to it, If he, 

‘alentine Strange, succeeded Gerard Lumby as 
her affianced husband, Gerard Lumby would be 
no worse off than now; and if, thereafter, he 
handed over the discovered papers, Gerard would 
have every reason, comparatively, to be happy. 
If, on the other hand, he did what his honour- 
able and native instinct prompted him to do, 
and gave up the papers at once, was there not 
a chance that Gerard would re-assert his claim, 
and a chance that the claim would be allowed? 
Whilst all this and more raged through his 
mind, Henderson returned, 


a 


B8, 


: 


‘You're really looking ill, Mr Strange,’ he 
said, surprised at Vals aspech, ‘You'd better let 


me drive you home.’ 

No, Val protested; he was well enough—a 
little startled, that was all. He would walk 
wcross the fields. 

» he was going, when he bethought him 

& precautionary measure. ‘Don’t hava those 
meddled with, Henderson’ he said. ‘I 
like to look at them. Leave them as 
they are.’ Henderson promised.—Mr 5: 's 

was an understandable whim enough. 
Val was keen and quick, and had eomueshing «i 
that faculty which makes succeasfal scoun 
great : in things that really in- 
him, he left nothing essential undone. 


HEE 


irl 


Kknave; and if the papers had after- 
be re-discovered, it would be well to 
6 @ reasonable place in which to re-discover 


ww 


ef 


And so, with a brief leave- | after 


not yet decided whether or not to bej I 


ihat“in wek"they Fad en arghaty ‘di: 
wi een. 
covered? But he had not gone a hundred. yards 
away from the mill, vue ie oo ae 
Son Was again mounting hi Ww! 

ning back t0 him, 


came 

‘On thoughts, Henderson, don’t ine 
those ledgers. Use them up at once. I can’ 
bear to see them again. Use them up first thing 
Again "Hendervon promised, 

i enderson promi and in Mr 
Strange’s desire was an understandable whim 
enough, How should the mane guess the 
fight in his employer’s soul which resulted in 
those contradictory orders? Val strode away 
across the fields rapidly, half-fearing lest he 
should rescind the order. So weak was he to 
resist the tempest which tossed him, that before 
he had again reached the place at which he 
had turned back, he threw himself on chance to 
know whether he should finally keep or destroy 
the ledgera. On that point for the moment he 
contrived to pivot the greater question—whether 
he should here and now play the man, or play 
the knave. ‘Heads, I keep them—Taila, they 
go.” He drew a few loose coins from his 
pocket. Heads predominated! Fate seemed to 
tempt him; but a sudden revulsion at the 
thought that honour should be at the mercy 
of so poor a chance, sent him along the road 
again, and he left the great ledgers doomed 


him | behind him, 


The domestics of his house were used to his 
comings and goings, and he found all things in 
tolerable readiness, An hour or two after his 
arrival, dinner was served up, and he sat down to 
it with little appetite, and toyed with the dishes 
one after another, and sent them away acarcely 
tasted. He had not yet e up his mind, and 
could not; but over a bottle of Clos de Vougeot 
and a cigar in his own especial den, he completed 
the of Garling’s entire narrative, and 
so made himself familiar with the whole circum- 
stances of the case. In that narrative he scarcely 
knew whether to wonder most at the insolent 
completeness of the disclosure, or the amazing 
patience and cunning of the fraud. ‘My crime, 
‘my fraud, ‘my system of embezzlement,’ and 
kindred phrasea, were used with a scorn for peri- 
phrasis, and an. absence of any affectation of repen- 
tance so complete, that the reader’s admiration 
and detestation of the writer seemed to grow side 
by side. ‘I was first led, wrote Garling, ‘to the 
contemplation of my crime by the ridiculous 
laxity which left all things in my power.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Val, laying down the manuscript 
rereating the opening a and that 
amongst them. ‘How oft the sight of means 
i makes ill done!’ He 


rondly, ‘with . villain pes hat 
ese papers an hour 

shall identify myself with 

; an association I he 








Why should he be afraid 
Lamby? he asked himeelf Constance had 


never cared for the fellow, but had been persuaded | béen. 


into the match because if was socially a good one. 
She cated for him—he knew it, though 
she had not confessed it, and had indeed in self- 
aie Te ft Ee rp rel pes Val 
acted very well, and was still acti: 
very eal Lumby could find no reasonable fant 
ith him now. He was genuinely aorry for 
Gerard’s misfortunes, and in his own sense of 
eecurity, he began to be genuinely glad that he 
eould put a partial end to them. And indeed 
_ @ quarter of a million sterling might well console 
a man for the loss of a prospective wife. Not 
in his own case, of course. That would have 
been an absurd suggestion. Val, never having 
felt the want of money, had a noble acorn for it. 
He threw it about with a splendid recklessness and 
royal prodigality, though he never spent a quarter 
of his income, being innocent of expensive vices, 
and despising the card-table and the turf. But 
Gerard was poor, and the return of the money 
would compensate for much to him. And be that 
as it might, by all rules of love Val had a perfect 
right to try his fortune now. 

e rang the bell, and the old butler answered 
the summons. ‘My yacht,’ said Val, ‘is lying 
about three miles this side of Daffin Head. Sup- 
posing this’—indicating the bottle—‘to be the 

aper-mill, and this’—indicating a cigar-box—‘ to 
our present position, the yacht is here ;’ and: 
he set down his wine-glass in a straight line 
beyond the bottle. ‘As straight beyond the mill 
as you can go, You understand 7? 
‘Yes, sir,’ said the butler. ‘It'll be in Quadross 


That's it,’ said Val. ‘I had forgotten the 
name of the place. Send one of the fellows to 
the yacht in the morning to tell Richards to pack 
my things and come up atonce. Have him here 


by half-past nine at latest. I am going up to 
town in the morning.’ 
‘Very sir, returned the butler, and 


Jim the groom being charged with the com- 
mission, saw his way to an unauthorised enjoy- 
ment; and putting dogcart and horse together at 
once, drove to a certain hostel within a mi 
of the little bay, and there meeting some of the 
ig crew, went aboard with them, and held 

igh revel until one in the morning, by which 
time his master, with a comfortable sense of 
virtue on him, had just turned into bed. Jim the 
groom pespneares in due time with Val's body- 
servant divers portmanteaus ; and away went 
Val, Body -seevats) portmanteaus, and all, up to 
London, by earliest train from Brierham Station. 
He had learned from the butler that the Grange, 
like the was empty. He had no immediate 
means of learning Constance’s whereabouts, but 
that could not be a difficult matter in London. 
Her father and her brother were afoteely at 





Lucretia | face 
magna- 





and wrinkled, was by no means ao 
of the restoration of the property as 

‘Mr Garling,’ he said, in lanation 
doubta, ‘ ne to Spain. The police can tell 
you so much about him. It is very probable that 
this is so much waste-paper after iving us 
merely the molencholy satisfaction of Snowt 
the truth. The English and continental Fourie 
gave mewn Ae cape of the firm and of 

ing’s flight, with some supposed enormous 

pains ; and it is quite on the canis that he may 

ave renewed his hold upon the money-—qnite 
on the cards.’ ‘ 

At this view, Val became so evidently depressed, 
that the lawyer proposed to set an end to doubt 
at once by a visit to the Bank and a telegraphed 
inquiry to the bankers at Madrid. ‘Val assen’ 
eagerly, the high-dried little man got into a ca 
with him and drove away without loss of time. 
Then big Val produced the wonderful papers 
and told his tale. The Fissear thd eard 
it through with great ishment, wired at 
once, and Prag to despatch a messenger with 
tidings of the answer. Val arranged to call 
upon the lawyer at the hour of six, and went 
upon his own inquiries. First to the Albany, 
where he learned nothing. Mr Jolly and his 
son were out of town, and since they had left no 
instructions for the forwarding of letters, were not 
expected to be Jong away. Next he repaired. 
to Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, where Miss Lucre- | 
tia’s house was found deserted: Val knocked | 
and rang, pefumig believe that his anes had 
ended in a no-thoroughfare; and at dis- 
heartened, got into his cab again, and was driven 
to his own chambers. Emerging thence, he took 
another hansom, and drove erildly about to’ 
calling on eve body he knew to whom Reginald 
was known. "He gained no more by this move 
than by the others. Streeta were ‘up’ on all 
henda ; the faces of the houses were given up to 
the panes, and the pavements were puntet 
thickly with scaffoldings and ladders. Nearly 
everybody was out of town, and Val met no- 
body who could give him the information he | 
wished for. By the time at which his unavailing 
search was ended, he was due at the lawyer's, | 


le | and hastened thither. : 


‘No answer from Spain, yet, said the lawyer 
in oe vt inguin + hae recel ioe 
a message from the manager, who 
send a the news qisa tk ‘comes, i will be 
forwarded to him at his private residence, and 
he will wire to me. Will you wait?’ 

Val answered in the ative, and sat down. 
The minutes glided slowly by, more slowly than 
he had ever known them glide. Twilight began 
to fall; and the lamplighter, visible the 
window, travelled round the square, leaving the 
lamps agleam behind him. The clerks had gone 
already ; and the lawyer, having lit the gas and 
drawn down the blinds, sat with his hment 

behs over.a pitchment deed, and read and | 
read and eee. making pencil-notes in @ book | 
at his side, but never looking at the hand 
which wrote them. This Proceeding ge 
have vomethif:g of an cetie look . i to 
ex, and an eerie effect upon oan 
beaged leave of absence for a quarter e 
our. 


gees 
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*I shall be here for another hour at least, now 


that I have begun this’ eaid the lawyer. ‘Go 
and dine by all means, ‘Take your time’ 
Val let hi out, and stumbled down the 


dusky staircase. He did not care about dining ; 


but, in mouth, paced up and down the 
faced ode of the tate, esing watch upon 
the lawyer's door. Alter an hour or #0, he 


tired of this, and returned. The man of 
few admitted him, and set his parchment face 
above the ent deed again. The place 
Decame so silent, that Val could hear his own 
watch ticking. An hour went by drearily, and 
the parchment being done with, was folded, put 
into a tin case and locked up in a tin box, and 
the lawyer lowered his lamp, ‘Something the 
matter with the wires, he said composedly. 
‘Suppose we give them to half-past nine. What 


de you say 3? ; 
al said ‘Yes’ to that; and they sat on in 


silence. 
*Do you mind this twilight?’ asked the old 
man, after a great gap of time had been crossed. 


* Tt rests my eyes.’ 

‘Not at all,’ Val answered ; and again they sat 
in silence. Rumours of the life of the streets 
reached them now and then; at times a footetep 
coming nearer made the watchers prick their ears 
and listen ; twice a footatep paused outside and 
went on again. At last, upon the very limit of 
the time, and when the lawyer had already 
reached out his hand for his overcoat, the sound 
of a hurried footstep and a cheerful whistle comin, 
near arrested it. Phe outstretched hand change 
suddenly from its first intent, and without moving 
a muscle, enjoined silence. The step pause 
before the outer door, and the whistle ceased ; and 
then, as ae paid in proportion to the noise 
he made, and wildly anxious to increase his 
salary, the owner of the step pinnged up-stairs 
and battered at the door. The old man responded, 
received a telegram, turned up the lamp, put on 
his spectacles, opened the envelope, all with aggra- 
vating slowness, drew forth the inclosure, and 
read it. Then suddenly flashing from an old 


man to & young oe he strode across with 
— hand and slapped Val on the 
oulder, 


*You have done it, sir! The money is safe. 
That scoundrel hasn’t got it, after all.’ The 
parchment face was flushed, and the old eyes 
were moistened. ‘I didn’t dare to hope it,’ said 
the old fellow. ‘I declare, sir, I am as much 
rejoiced as if the money were my own !’ 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 


‘Waar is beer ism? Among all the questions 
connected ui literary ccliiedens there is: perhaps 


none to which it is more difficult to give a satis- 


factory answer. Of course it is easy enough to 
rere . ie i ee 
theft, en 0 rages, 
images, and the like ; the ditioultye ony a decide 
whether in this or in that case the offence has 
really been committed. Sometimes the evidence 
for the accuser may be obviously too crushing 
to be set aside; such as when a sermon or an 
essay or a poem which professes to be the work 


of one man ie discovered to be identical, sentence 
sentence and word for word, with the pre- 


on ee ey oe In such a case, 
it is tolerably clear deliberate ‘convey- 
ance, @s Pistol loved to describe it, must 
have been practised by preacher, or easayist, or 
poet number two. Literature is however, full 
of duplicates the existence of which cannot by 
any means be eo ‘readily explained. Soma 
thoughta have a trick of turning up again and 
again in the same kind of dress, and though 
sometimes the similarity of costume is so marked 
as etrongly to suggest a suspicion of literary 
larceny, the kindly critic is erally free to 
believe either that the reproduction has been 
unconscious—a vague reminiscence having been 
mistaken for an original idea—or that the corre~ 
spondence is altogether fortuitous, and that two 
minds have hit not only upon the same thought, 
but the same form of expression, while working 
in entire independence of each other. 
epee i cag Facies that my one can be 

surprised to mect them again and again; an 
certain methods of putting: them are so natural, 
that it is clearly unfair to affirm that the last 
sayer is necessarily a plagiarist. For example, 
the thought that well-doing is in itself a happiness 
and a satisfaction to the hfapsscegs ydacorr any 
regard to accompanying pleasure or profit, is a 
truth likely to be exp at some time or other 
by any man who has a real sympathy with good- 
ness ; and there ia nothing to wonder or to cavil 
at when we find it enunciated by different writers 
in very much the same lan e. Henry More, 
in ‘Cupid’s Conflict,’ says that ‘Virtue is to herself 
the best reward ;? Dryden, more tersely, in his 
*Tyrannic Love,’ tells us that ‘Virtue is her own 
reward ;’ and, with the simple change of the 
pronoun from ‘her’ to ‘its’—the form in which 
the thonght has attained general currency—he 
has been followed by Prior in his ‘Imitation 
of Horace,’ by Gray in his ‘Epistle to Methuen,’ 
and by Home, in whose drama of ‘Douglas’ the 
familiar phrase again makes its eppesranee We 
aay the ‘phrase’ advisedly, for the idea itself is 
constantly appearing, and is expressed nowhere 
with greater felicity than in the little poem by 
Mr Tennyson entitled ‘Wages, which appeared 
in Macmillan’s aegeens about twenty years ago, 
and has been republished in the later editions of 
his works, 

There has always been a controversy between 
the pure theologians and the pure moraliste; 
hence, when Pope wrote— 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
Hie can’t be wrong whose life is in the right: 


he doubtless expressed, in his usual terse epigram- 
matic way, what had often been thought by pre- 
vious speculators; but every one does not know 
how nearly even his mere phrasing had been 
anticipated by Cowley, who, in his lines on the 
death of Crashaw, a contemporary poet, apolo- 
getically remarks : 
His fait aah, Sonos nice tanie ight 
pee, Tin gure waa in the wight 
In one of his ‘ Epigrams,’ was himself the 
originator of a thought which was afterwards 
appropriated by Cowper. The former wrote : 


te, and fanoy wit will come; 


You beat 
pay there’s nobody at heme ; 


Knook as you 





latter, in his poem ‘Conversation,’ has 
the suspiciously similar couplet : 
ia wit invit his looks to come; 
Paviee, rey Tony never is at home. 


E 


It is not often, however, that we encounter 80 | th 


awkward-looking a parall this ; and critics 

in the detective line of business, who are never 

so happy 28 when they think they have ganght 
wi 


a writer in the act of decking himself 
borrowed plumes, are generally content with 
idence of a much weaker order. No literary 


man of our own day suffered more than Alexander 
Smith from these policemen, of the press, who, 
like their proto! in blue, seemed to think 
that their promotion depended upon the number 
of convictions they could secure. Some of the 
instances they collected had of course a more 
impressive look than others, and gave an air of 
respectability to the prosecution ; but the attempt 
to prove Smith a mere literary shop-lifter was a 
miserable failure. Perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing hits was the discovery that while the Scottish 
poet had written of 


The torrent raging down the long ravine, 


Mr Tennyson had some years previously pub- 
lished the very similar line : 


The long brook falling down the cloven ravine. 


It is very probable that this was really an instance 
of unconacious i aloo but even supposing 
that Tennyson's line were consciously present to 
Smith’s mind at the moment when he wrote his 
own, his offence was not one which called for 
any great display of critical severity. Sir Arthur 
Helps, in a cordial consolatory letter which he 
addressed to Smith, said very happily, that ‘really, 
if le were at all critics, they should be able 
to distinguish between the man who ers and 
the man who steals” The so-called P giarism 
just quoted is surely an example of conquest 
rather than of theft. With t to Mr 
Tennyson, whose poetical position has long been 
assured, one may express an opinion that 
the later line is stronger and more picturesque 
then the earlier one. The words ‘torrent’ and 
‘raging’ harmonise better with the idea of a 
ravine, which we naturally think of as rugged 
ra precipitous, than the tamer ‘brook’ and 
ree 


ni 

Mr . P, Alexander, in the a ix to his 
interesting biographical sketch of Smith, points 
oué another instance of this kind of conquest ; 
and very truthfully remarks, that ‘in te ros 
an image from a previous poet, and in so doing 
ennobling it, as much genius may be shown as 


in the invention of an ony es image. Keats 
in one of his poems speake of a 
Gold vase embossed 
‘With long-forgotten story ; 

and one of the characters in Alexander Smith's 
6 Life Drama’ tells how 

Dropt i ~ like : ca of 

Ai Bd ad Peete Dories of theo 
‘Who does not see how much more of fullness 
and distinction there is in the image of Smith 
than in that of Keats? 


Penge De Dope aad ch Sie one vio of 














unfair criticiam. No one whose 
ing bel 


An’ my fause lovor stole the 
But ah! he left the thorn wi’ me, 


find their original in Shakespeare's ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,’ where Diana exclaims : 


Ay ! so you serve us A 
Till we serve you ; but when you have var roses, 
You basely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our bareness. 


He shows that just in the same way as Smith 
was supposed to be indebted to Keats and others, 
20 Burne might be supposed to be indebted to 
Shakspeare. In the same sense, Tennyson has || 
been indebted to Burns and to H Words- 
worth to Milton and even to Byron, Browning 
to Shelley, and almost every great poet to 
some predecessor. The whole controversy is a 
childish one If a new writer has anything 
to say worth hearing, there is no reason for our 
feeling injured should he happen to clothe 
his thought in phrases that remind us of some 
mighty master. Absolute originality of the 
kind demanded by superficial critics would not 
plows us even if we could get it; it would fail 
move us, because it would never touch the 
electric chain of familiar association ; and would 
prove not the greatness of the mental power of 
its producer, but rather his vanity, conceit, and 
utter want of reverence for the past, This is 
particularly true in the realm of poetry, from 
which almost all our illustrations have so far 
been drawn; the fact being, as Arthur Hugh 
Clough puta it, that ‘poetry, like science, has 
ita final precision; and there are expressions of 
poetic knowledge which can no more be re-written 
than ould the Serctie of femeny, There a 
ieces of poetic age whic! as men will, || 
hey will simply heve to recur to, and confess 
thet it hes been done before them.’ 7 
A wel ve remarke, Palle Lid nee a 
toac e of plagiarism from speare, 
the great dramatist ‘ pelasye tousall Whenever }} 
he expresses a thought, his expression becomes 
a part of the thought ; and if we take the thought, 
we must needs take it in Shakspeare’s clothing, for 
no other will fit.’ These without doubt 
tell the truth concerning a matter about which 
there is a t deal of careless thought and 
writing. We are all of us indebted to our prede- 
ceasors, and the men who contribute the greatest 
amount of new material to the common stock are 
always the first to be accused of plagiarism, because 
they boldly and honestly confess their indebted- 
nese, They do not, to use Sheridan’s words, ‘serve || 
pee as gipsies do stolen children—dis- j} 
gure thera to mske them pass for their own; 
they let them stand as they find them, and the 
smoall critic has no difficulty in swearing to the 


identi the ed. mopar: 

The deh verete, thet i too ever @ person to . 
be caught so easily as thia. The a i 
cases and silver-spoons which he purigina. are 
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‘S30 
always sent to the melting-pot and made unrecog- 
nine before hay Wy ated or per m 
i pone ve generally, lost s0 
much in the that the Abeta of them 
is a game which is hardly worth the candle. The 
theft which is a theft indeed is probably to be 
discovered in the chapter or sentence which is 
panerelly supposed to be the most original in 
book where it Peppens to be found. 

Though a hunt aiter plagiarisms is a fruitless 
sort of business, it is very interesting, and not 
ether uninstructive, to gather together the 
elisms and coincidences of which literature 
is full, and which seem to hint at some law of 
mind in virtue of which a given thought naturally 
clothes itself in one particular dress, and a given 
relation between two things tends to suggest some 
one image. We take two of the ges just 
uoted, and we easily find their duplicates within 
range of our own reading. Clough, as reported 
above, says that ‘there are Lay whgeegtoee of poetic 
knowledge which can no more be re-written than 
the elements of geometry ;’ and the other day, 
when re-reading Simerson’s essay on in the 
volume entitled ‘Society and Solitude,” we came 
across a sentence in which he affirms that ‘good 
poetry could not have been otherwise written 
than it is.’ Sone en rad Emerson et 

lagiarism ; but here Clough certainly antici: 
Ein; and Sheridan’s fi a ‘was in Tike maahee 
anticipated by Churchill, in whose works we find 


the couplet : 
Liko gipsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 
Defacing first, then claiming for their own. 


In Emerson’s poems is to be found a paralleliam 
more pnerally recognisable than the one given 
from his prose. e are all familiar with the 
|| line in which Wordsworth declared that 


Nature 
Never did botray the heart that loved her ; 


and in the ‘wood-notes' of the American poct- 
| philosopher we read : 


For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness, 


(| ‘Wordsworth himself, indeed, poetical innovator 
'; a8 he is, now and then becomes a reproducer; 
and one instance of his reproduction is so strik- 
ing, that one wonders it was not pounced upon 
|| by some of his ferocious contemporary critica. 

Both Milton and Wordsworth use the 

‘married to immortal verse,’ the one in ‘L’Allegro,’ 
the other in ‘The Excursion.’ 

Just one more instance we shall give. In 
Herbert's collection of maxims, published under 
) the title of ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ there is included 

the beautiful proverb which tells us that ‘To a 
cloge-shorn sheep, God gives wind by measure.’ 
‘| ‘This proverb was adopted and improved by 
Sterne, from whose ‘Sentimental Journey’ we 
learn: that’‘God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb’—a form in which the proverb has 
into the immer sanctuary of our 
thought, 

A collection of parallelisms such as the above 
might easily be extended to the dimensions of a 
lume; but it would be curious rather than 


oie Nieacan ao jeal law which these 
‘things trays 


as clearly in o 


score of instances as in a thousand. That the 
likeness between men’s minds is more Mela 4 
than the difference, seems to be the fact whi 
is hinted at by the greater number of these 
literary coincidences; and if we are right when 
we say ‘Many men, many minds,’ we are equally 
right when we say ‘Many men, one mind ;’ for 
it can hardly be doubted that the American 
thinker from whom we have ly quoted 
announced 4 great truth when he spoke of a 
supreme reason which we do not possess, but by 
which we are p an Sover-soul’ which is 
the common intelligence of mankind, and which 
at times, throngh various mediums, utters dupli- 
cate messages, not merely identical in substance, 
but nearly so in form and expression, 





PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IIL 


THe good people of Fieldenham were advised 
by printed bills, that owing to circumstances 
over which the manager had no control, the 
entertainment announced for the second night 
would not be given. The townsfolk bore thi 
disappointment with great equanimity. The day 
was marked with a white stone in the memo- 
ries of Professor Regaldini and Mademoiselle 
Lucile—to recur once more to the dignity of 
professional names—for, on the strength of the 
windfall which had dropped so muexpe eae in 
his path, the former treated his little friend with 
an excursion to a very famous spot some few 
miles from the town. If the scenery from thi 
poms was scarcely dar at its real worth 

y the pair, so much could not be said of the 
bre and syllabubs for which the resort was so 
note 

On their return, which was in time for early 
tea, the Professor was in time to sea his coadjutor 
set forth on his errand, duly prepared for the 
impersonation of this unknown foreigner. It 
had indeed been arranged that Styles should 
return in time to see Charley and give his opinion. 
The latter was first to call at Myrtle Villa; and 
then, if his assumption were pronounced satis- 
factory, he would proceed at once to Elms Knoll. 
Styles—we find we have descended again to the 
prose of real life—was anxious to see his friend 
in character, nop only to give his opinion aa to 
its success, but to aid him by suggesting some 
improvementsa—suggestiona which his own experi- 
ence would render valuable, 
their lodgings tie bask Yo the light, wid loaning 

eir lodgings, hi ight, an i 
his head upon his hand in a thoughtful attitude, 
Mr a are stepped briskly into the room, hesi- 
tated, faltered out two or three doubtful words ; 
then Charles looked up and smiled. 

‘My eye!’ exclaimed Styles. He was almost 

lesa from astonishment, envy, and admira- 

tion, He drew a long breath, and repeated his 
as cat ‘My eye! How you do mug up, 
rigentat fu Hos might go through this ah 
if you owed money in every sho on’ 
belveve a soul would know you.’ Pe 

‘It is good, then?’ said the musician, 

‘Good !’ repeated the other. ‘It would puzzle 


your mother and father to swear to And 
what's more ex! all, Tharley, is 





Mine isa} 
that you have hit on just the expression of that 


oto. 
* You think so?’ asked the musician again. 
|} Think! my boy! It’s a certainty!’ almost 

rapturously exclaimed Styles. ‘Of course it’s 
an accident, a lucky accident ; but I don't believe 
-—I really don’t, Charley—that I could have made 
you up better myself, if I had been here,’ 

Charles amiled his quiet meaning amile agai 
and after receiving some further congratalations, 
started on his errand, Mr Styles, in the fulness 
of his admiration, was anxious to show Lucile 
splendid a ‘make-up,’ that young lady being 

uite as good a judge of such matters as her 

ders; but it a d she had gone out with 
the landlady. Styles was vexed at this ; for, 
as he said, the girl might never have such 
another chance. 

A gf few minutes sufficed to take the musi- 
cian to e Villa, where, on inguiring for Mr 
Hythe, and giving his name as Mr Carlos 
Villada, he was shuwn into the presence of that 
pentenua, who was of course expecting him 
to cal 

* Pray, be seated, sir,’ said Mr Hythe, as his 
visitor bowed. ‘I have not the pleasure—I think 
—of Snowing you. May I ask what you wish 
to see me for ?’ 

The face into which he was looking as he spoke, 
gradually changed in expression ; a familiar light 
ao in the eyes, and the lips curved into a 

e. 


Ys it possible?’ exclaimed Hythe. ‘Well did 
Le friend say that I might safely intrust the 

usiness to your hands, for the transformation 
is wonderful. Let me hear if you quite under- 
stand the history; if you do, all the rest is 
safe.’ 

‘I am fully certain of the business,’ returned 
Charles. ‘There is no merit in that, for all is so 
simple. Your brother having been foolish enough 
to throw himself away on a enero 
ible and worthless of course—justly punished 
presumption in allying herself with the respect- 
able English, by deserting her. That she was 
left in a strange country with an infant helpless, 
only made the position more di ble for 
your worthy brother; yet now he weakly repents 
of his conduct; and if not judiciously taken 
care of, he will squander me 1 neaiey ae 
forei reon’s memory, to the detriment of hi 
family. * That is at Stepoctable--not Buglisk | 
If the foreign person did not die, she ought to 
have died.—Am I right eo far, sir?’ 

“You are right so far,” returned Hythe with 
a good deal of emphasia ; ‘you are perfectly right, 
sir. But, whether it ie from your not being 
thoroughly acquainted with our language, or not, 
I can’t say, you ps the matter in as disagreeable 
a light as possible.’ . 

*Pardon. I am very wrong, no doubt,’ aaid 
Charles with a bow. ‘It must be as you say, 
because [ have bed acquaintance with the Engli 
language. Well, sir, then I have to see Mr 
agit tose tell him : am the ano 
this ie @ married under 


name of 

BY, confound it! I did not tell you that 
last night !’ interrupted Hythe. 

‘Tell me whsh. sir?’ asked the other, with 
another amile ; , iled each time he spoke, 
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craw. 
lish | him, 
man 






‘Why, E did not tell 
he married,’ continued 


without doubt you will recall what you say | 
to me in this very room, just before we leave 


you.’ 

‘I suppose it was in this room, if anywhere,’ 
growled Mr Hythe ; ‘and now you mention i 
seem to think we did refer to it agai Wi 
I must have told you, and forgot about it; 
was 8 fool for telling you, 

‘That is all, certainly, i 


that is all’ 


assertions. ‘I tell him, then, that the foreign 
pen dead. I shall gman as you frees 
she marry again, and live 3 that 
tell me all about it, and ask me te find him if I 
ever f° to England. To explain how I know 
him, [ shall say I have find o letter addressed to 
him in his right name ; I say this was pregen the 
foreign person’s pert and she think it refer to 
some one else. I think not—-so I keep ce Bee. 
I Pointe by as jan now cae 
im the ead, and her 

too; that after he desert them, and she marry, 
she live seven inte and—I think this very fine 
point—she ask his forgivencas for having married 
again. Being, as I learn from you description, 
& gentleman of very honourable and sensitive 
flings eal moved to pity, and 60 on, I should 


lective. Do you not 
agree % 

‘Yea,’ returned Hythe, after a pause, dori 
which he had eyed the musician with a look 
no great admiration—‘ yes, that will do. In fact, 
Mr Charles, or whatever your name is, you may 
say and do what you like, for it’s my belief that 
the Evil One himself could not hold a candle to { 
you.—That’s plain speaking.’ 

‘Ah, gir, you flatter me,’ returned the musi- |: 
cian, ‘Yet, after all, it is but natural. We 
foreigners are cunning and deceitful, I know. 2 
know it well; I have heard it said five hundred. 
times since I have been among the English. 
Alas! it is our misfortune; we cannot equal 
their truth, their candour, their faithfulness. 
tainly not! Well, Fy afternoon, sir. I shall 
now present myself to the Elmees Knoll, and 
hope to have much agreeable interview with 
re brother, Adieu, sir.’ 


that would be very ¢€ 


he disappeared, 

undertone : ‘Confound the fellow! I hate 

him worse every moment I am in his compe 

I compared him last night ie hee a 
poisonous sake wo more 

ee thinking now. But he is just the 


I want, for all that.’ 

‘. musician, ing Myrtle Villa, did not | 
follow the high-road on his way to the Knoll, 
although this was the nearer, but took 4 eomewhat, 
devious path which led across the fields ; and 
the etile @r'sich bounded this path, and. 7 
it from th main road, be found seated om 2 bemeh : 
under @ tree, evidently awaiting him, Ia, landlady 
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Gite hand and lol her avey, pouring, however, 
irl's away, i ver, 
aiter crowing the wile, 0 make certain that the 
Jandlady had really gone hack, and was not linger- 
iy watch them. apeeen'y the girl was used 
to his silent mood, for accompanied him with- 
out question until th the Elms Knoll 
gate. ‘This the musician opened unhesitatingly, 
and went quickly towards the house. Some large 
ahrubs stood outside the chief door of the building, 
ao large and so close that it was impossible for any 
one in the house to see a person sheltered by 
them even if the door were opened. At the brief 
direction of her conductor, the girl stood quietly 
behind the trees while he knocked at the door, 
which was promptly opened by a maid-servant. 
In answer to the visitor's inquiry, he was informed 
that Mr Hythe was within. Giving his name 
as Mr Joinville, the musician requested the favour 
of a few minutes’ interview on business. The 
maid civilly asked him to enter ; but the musician 
erred to wait where he was, until her return. 
she did return with a message to the effect 
that Mr Hythe would be happy to see the gentle- 
man, the servant was startled te see a girl standi 
by the visitor's side. ‘May I ask the favour o 

C) young lady being allowed to wait in the house 
until I have spoken to Mr Hythe?’ said he. 

‘Certainly, sir, replied the maid. ‘I did not 
see the young lady at first, so did not mention 
her to Mr Hythe.’ 

‘That is of no consequence, returned Mr 
Joinville. ‘If you will kindly take her in your 
charge, and let me know where I can find her in 
case Mr Hythe should desire to see her, I shall 
be much obliged.’ 

This was soon arranged; Lucile being taken 
into a parlour on the ground-floor, which doubt- 
less served as the housekeeper’s sitting-room, for 
here she found a middle-aged lady, to whom the 
servant paid much deference. 

The musician was ushered into a library, where, 
surrounded by a chaos of papers and books, sat 
the worn, enieebled figure of the master of the 
house, e looked up with an air some 
curiosity as his visitor entered ; but the weary, 
disappointed expression so common to his fea- 
tures, was not brightened or changed. The man 
‘was a stranger. 

‘You wished to see me on business, Mr Join- 
ville’ he began; ‘so I understand from the 
servant. Is it’—— 

‘Excuse the interruption, sir,’ said the stranger ; 
‘but my name is not Joinville, I sent that in, 
being my professional name, thinking you might 
probably have heard of me as a musician.’ 

Mr Hythe shook his head with a slight, sad 
‘amnile, 

*It does not greatly matter’ anid the other, 
seating himeelf in compliance with a gesture 
made by Mr Hythe, ‘as my business here has 
certainly no reference to professional affairs —I 
| believe, Mr Hythe, you were married abroad, 
about twelve or fourteen yeara ago, to some foreign 
girl , Lacia, her Christian nume wos, if I am 

ight. a 
“Ea yihe roused himeelf, and gazed with mingled 
| surprise and alarm at the speaker; ‘I wal” Is 
your business connected with that?’ 
~ “Finding yourself saddled with a wife for whom 
you had ceased to care—quite properly, I grant— 
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and burdened with an infant whom 
as interfering with your prospects in Eng 


uite on your part, I in 
vai ich them to thar fate in a any ore 
was as foreign to them as to yo _—_ 
‘You misunderstand, if you do not misre rad 
sent what occurred,’ interposed Hythe. ‘I have 
borne with your comments so far, as you are the 
ran bara _ pili oe . me concerning 
in of my life. I own my wrong- 
doi yet bitterly pane f it; I would Bak the 
world to restore the wife and child I lost. But 
my conduct was not so inhuman as you describe 
i 


‘Well, no; I daresay not—from your view; from 
what I ive is the respectable, and therefore 
the British view of the case,’ returned the other, 
in unmoved accents. ‘But I believe the foreign 
girl had a different impression. She was of a 
violent temperament, as these foreigners, who 
know no better, often are; and she eventually 
hated you with an intensity equal to the fierce- 
ness of the love she bore you at first—women, 
you know, are always in extremes—and she cursed 
you in her dying hour.’ 

‘Impossible !’ cried Hythe. ‘Badly as I be- 
haved, she would never have done that. But 
enn if she did, how could you have known 
it 

‘You will hear, sir. To tell you what I know, 
and how I know it, is my business here,’ said the 
stranger, dropping his half-mocking tone for one 
of greater earnestness, ‘She friends, but 
they were at a great distance. Robbed by those 
among whom you left her, she made her wa: 
under great privations, and through such _ tri 
and hardships as ought never to have fallen to 
any woman’s lot, especially to one so dearly loved 
and tenderly nurtured as she had been. Among 
her relatives, Mr Hythe, she had a brother—a 
brother, who would have given his life to have 
saved her; and to him she came. He first believed 
she had erred, as women have erred too often; 
but he received her with his kindest love even 
then ; and when he learnt the truth, he felt—— 
But you shall hear more of his feeling presently. 
Her privations and her trials killed her; she 
died in his arms. To him she told her story ; to 
his care she left her supers child. To him, 
also, she bequeathed her betrothal ring—o diamond 
which I here submit for your inspection.’ He 
drew a ring from his pocket as he spoke. ‘To 
him she intrusted her revenge. He was poor, 
very poor, sir, although not always had he been 
80; yet he resolved to visit England, and to spare 
no trouble to find out this man, and avenge his 
sister. He kept his word; he came to England 
accompanied by the child—your daughter.’ 

5 the etarted, breathed quickly, while the gaze 
he fixed on the speaker's face grew wilder and 
more intense, 

“You have, I believe, seen a portrait of this 
brother, continued the musician; ‘given to you 
by your wife. She was a foolish, Susting girl 
as you too well know, and loved her brother 
dearly, His name, as you must often have read 
on the pee was Carlos Villada ; he it is who 
is now in land—he it is who now speaks to 
you. Jam Carlos Villada,’ 

Hythe thrust back his chair, drew a long 
breath, and fixed his eyes. resolutely on the 
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stranger, as though expecting some violent move- 
ment. . 


en! 

‘Oh, fear me not, sir!’ exclaimed the musi- 
eian, or Villada as we may now call him. ‘It 
is true that I sought ee to be my sister's 
avenger, and that, baffled by your change of 
name—you were Hildred Wilstone in those 
days, you know—my search was unavailing, until 
an accident discovered you at this obscure town ; 
but I find my purpose practically achieved. I 
have heard enough of you to know that your 
greatest punishment will be to live—to live 
consumed by remorse, and the unavailing desire 
to atone for the inj you have inflicted; a 
desire and remorse wae shall be a hundredfold 
ditterer to you when you know how nearly it 
has been in your power to repair the wrong you 
have done. Yes; when you shall once, for the 
last, the only time, have seen your daughter, 
your only child; when she leaves your sight for 
ever, having once stood under the roof of your 
accursed house ’-—— 

‘Under my roof! Is she here now?’ cried 
Hythe, ‘I do not doubt your story ; I believe 
it, and will forgive all you have said, if you but 
tell me she is here !’ 

‘You have your wish, sir, for she is here, and 
‘ou shall see her,’ returned Villada, Then rising, 
e opened the door of the room and called Lucile. 

The girl came at once; and the musician taking 
her d, led her into the apartment. ‘This, 
Mr Hythe, continued Villada, ‘is the daughter 
of the foreign person who called herself Lucia 
Wilstone. Docs she resemble her?’ 

‘Herself again!’ gasped Hythe. He strove to 
rise from his chair, but sank back, and clasped 
his hands for a moment before his eyes. ‘An 
instant,’ he said, ‘and I shall be ayet again, 
Had you shown me one from the dead, you could 
not have thrilled me more!’ 

‘You are satisfied, then ’—— began the musician. 

‘IT am.—Lucia! come to me! Let me 
a mother’s pardon through her child,’ entrea' 
Hythe.—‘ You will not, cannot dream of taking 
her away?’ 

‘She leaves your presence now, and for ever!’ 
was the harah return. 

‘She shall not! She is my child, and I dare 
you to remove her.—Lucia! I am your father! 
Come to me, my child.—I will not be stopped !’ 

Villada had thrown himeelf before the girl, 
and now thrust Hythe back with such force as 
to stagger him. 

‘Let the gentleman come to me, Carlos!’ 
exclaimed the girl, speaking for the first time. 
‘I am sure he does not wish to harm me.’ 

‘My child—my dear child! I am your father 
—your most unha father!’ cried Hythe.— 
‘Stand aside, sir !—Help !’ 

A brief struggle accompanied these exclama- 
tions, which, from the vengeful expression on 
the stranger's face, might have had some terrible 
termination, but the broken s h of Hythe 
gave way, and he fell unconscious into his chair. 

glance was sufficient to assure Villada that he 
was really insensible; then ing the child 
tightly by the wrist, he led her from the room 
and the house, telling the servant who opened 
the door that he thought her master was 


unwell. 
The shadows had gathered ; twilight was past 


PLAYING THE WRONG CARD. 
and gone, and night had come, while Mr Styles 





= at eae laa gia window of Back Church . 
w amoking his pipe, and looking anxiously 
for the a ee the musician with’ the, 
gis! for the landlady having returned withow 
the child, had been obliged to tell how she 
parted from her; and, to quote exactly from the 
current of Mr Styles’s reflections, that gentleman 
was ‘blessed if he could see what sort of game | 
Charley was up to now. In fact, when you 
once got in with them foreigners, there -was |. 
never any telling what would come of it,’ 

While sufficient light remained for him to 
awengeee figures at the corner where Back 
Church Row joined the larger Shorongttars the 
Professor sat at the window and ed; but 
at last with a sigh, he drew down the blinds, |. 
turned away and lit the gas. He had not done |: 
this three minutes, before a knock was heard, |. 
a@ knock he well knew; and the next instant the |; 
musician entered, leading Lucile. 

‘IT am glad to see you both, exclaimed 
Styles; ‘for I have been fancying all sorts of 
pg serabha is it all right? Have you managed 
the business and got the money ?’ 

‘Money! Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the musician. |, 
—His laugh was so strange and wild, that Styles |: 
started and changed colour.—-‘Money! Better! |) 
I have had revenge! I have seen your Maurice 
Hythe, and he has seen me. He has seen the 
brother of the woman he deserted! He has 
seen her child—bhés child. I have left him to 
live! The miserable wretch is to live! Her 
brother has spared him—to live |’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know, said Styles uneasily. 
‘You were to represent her brother, of course ; 
but in reality, did you’—— 

‘Represent!’ cried the other. ‘Talk not to me 


of represent. I scorn and throw away all your |! 
poor plays and acting primace! I have done 
with them for ever! 6 say farewell! We 


leave you for ever !' 

‘Are you mad?’ exclaimed Stylea, merioealy 
alarmed by his associate’s manner. ‘ Where 
the twenty pounds? And what is the use of 
your talking about leaving me, when we are to 
open at Bingledon to-morrow, and when Lucile 
is fra to me ee : ‘ 

*I leave you, Styles; Lucia leaves |) CON 
tinued the rmnaidtan,. ‘We laugh at ony articles 5 
we Inugh at your towns of Bingledon. We are 
revenged, Styles ; that is enough! All is settled ; 


we 

at 7 can't—you shan’t go like this!’ 
exclaimed the haplesa Professor. ‘What am I to 
do? I can’t keep my engagements; you must 


not’—— 
‘Styles! Seiior mae hae) said the other, dropping 
his voice, and speaking in a low, etrating 
tone, which the Professor instinctively felt was 
dangerous; ‘you will remain with your pipes 
and your beers, if you are wise; for if you hold 
out a hand to stay me, I will cut that hand off | 
at the wrist; and you know it; I see you 
Ah! You sill be careful of yourself, and run 
no risk. That is well!—Come, Lucia—Lnecile 
no more. We quit for ever this wretched 
mimicry. 

(But) wife are you going with the: child? 5 
said Styles. ‘You ‘have no money. How wilt’ 
she live? , Where will you take her?’ e 





rt) 





"Fate will decide,’ replied the musician; ‘our 
destiny may lie in thie world or in the next. We 
go to fulfil it, whatever and wherever it is.’ 

And with this they were gone, 





QUEER OASES. 
; BY A BURGEON. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART 1. 


m old adage, that truth is stranger than fiction, 
‘geldom verified in a more marked manner 
than by the annals of modern surgery. In these 
days of extirpation of spleens and kidneys, of 
skin. ing—when not only new noses, lips, 
and eyelids owe their origin to plastic operations, 
but even artificial windpipes are attempted by 
chirurgical art—the prophecy of the American 
humorist, that we shall shortly go into a sh 
end get measured for a new seb of ‘works’ wi 
as much nonchalance as we now order & suit of 
elothes—to say nothing of false teeth and glass 
eyee—is ue oe fir after all, parte at by 
n the following paper ropose to 
relate some curious incidents a accidents of 
gurgical practice, which, although on record in 
the literature of the profession, are not generall 
known to the public. Those instances m whic 
no authority is quoted, have either occurred under 
my own observation, or have been related to me 
by various surgeons of eminence under whom I 
studied, as having happened within their personal 
experience. 
en I was @ student at St George's Hospital, 
a man was brought in one night with a compound 
fracture of the thigh-bone—that is to say, the 
bone was not only broken but exposed to view 
through a wound in the skin—a very serious state 
of affairs, He had been detected by the police in 
the act of stealing lead off the roof of an empty 
house in Pimlico ; and being surprised and chased, 
had Grpned into an area, and sustained the in- 
jury which occasioned his removal to the hos- 
Pital instead of 9 police station. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to save the limb; amputation 
was rid me ni ond. bet ingering some 
weeka, tient di far there was nothing 
in the ciee (0 call for remark; but after death, 
a curions fact cropped up. This was the dis- 
, at the post-mortem examination, of a rough 
jasged piece of lead, weighing several ounces, 
in the stomach, which could not ibly have 
been swallowed after his reception into the ward. 
It must have been bolted by him in the fright 
and confusion of the chase, or possibly, may have 
been bitten off a larger fragment in his 
while he Jay in the area ; but however that might 
be, iS eee had never been suspected ; the 
man never mentioned it; and it had set 
up no symptoms while he was under treatment. 
is now ed in the Museum of the Hos- 
i : side y side with the famous half-soverei 
got into Brunel’s windpipe, and which 
‘was extracted by Sir Benjamin ie by 
of an tion, combined with the action of 
& Bwiv designed by the sufferer him- 


self, 

Some years & poor woman was discovered 
dye dead on the floor of her room in a low part 
"¥) Ot Westminster, with such marks of violence upon 

her body~notably a deep longitudinal cut on 
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the head, which had incised the bone of the ekulk 
itself—as to point to the conclusion that she had 
been the victim of foul-play. Her husband was 
taken into custody, and put upon trial for murder. 
In making his defence, he accounted for the 
bruises, blood-stains, and other collateral evidence 
in various plausible ways; and for the scalp-wound 
by showing that the room was an attic with 
a broken skylight in the roof, and insinuating 
that a pe pie of ns nam: ive 
fallen on his wife's as che stood under- 
neath, The surgeon who had been called in to 
view the body, in giving his evidence expressed 
his opinion a Pw of glass in falling 
would not have sufficient force to i 

a bone. Notwithstanding this and other facts 
tending to prove that there was no moral doubt 
as to the guilt of the accused, the balance of 
legal testimony against him was not strong enough 
to convict, and escaped. The surgeon—long 
since risen to the top of the professional tree, 
and now a man of European reputation—was at 
that time curator of an Anatomical Museum, 
bebe on the department devoted to Zoology 
and Comparative tomy, stood the skeleton 
of a cow. A few weeks after the trial above 

uoted, a violent thunderstorm, accompanied b 
hail, burst. over London one night, and m 
damage was done; amonget other things, the 
Museum skylights were extensively shattered. 
When the curator arrived next morning, he found 
a spiculum of broken glass actually sticking 
upright in the very edge of one of the sharp 
prominences of hear greg hao eta 
processes—projecting from the v w of the 
cow! I Nt often heard him narrate the in- 
cident at lecture, a8 a warning to young men 
against conclusions jumped at on the strength of 
preconceived ideas, instead of patient investiga- 
tion and experiment. The wound in the woman’s 
skull might, after all, have been produced by 
falling glass. 

A lad was once admitted into St Bartholomew's 
Hospital upon whose head a brick had just fallen 
from a considerable height. He was wounded, 
bleeding, and insensible; and an examination with 
the probe revealed ‘exposed bone’—that is, 
yielded the rough grating sensation characteristic 
of the head-bones from which the covering 
membrane has been rudely priepes But there 
was no apparent fracture or depression of the 
ekull, and the medical men were at a loss to 
account for the marked symptoms of compression 
of the Rist which — more more 
apparent every minute. ese grew 80 severe 
Hid length that it was determined to 
sad be esa ey ~ Scalp, eat ni the parts 

ea ig lone, mys 
was explained at buen A corner of the Peek 
brick, pyramidal-shaped, bad broken off, and was 
driven into the bone, the apex of the pyramid 
piercing it, and splintering it inwards; while 
the base actually filled - the sere aad 
was just on a level with the surrounding ; 
and this it was which had come in contact with 
the probe. The brick being removed and the 
bone elevated, the bag. ge Neer 

Being. Pollock in May 1870, 
I was fortunate enough to have 
one of the first cases of akin-grafti 


En a ip ee OT 


“i aee) 
Paris and Vienna, but had never been carried 
noe hevapsraim: . ae be borne in aie 

¢ thi in-grafti coke 

analogous to the ouing weed in'the earth for 
adie pariragae of @ plant—is not to be con- 
for with transplantation of skin, which has 
been practised from a very early date in the 
history of . To cover a large raw sore, 
a flap of healthy skin has often been dissected 
from the adjacent part, leaving a pedicle of 
attachment to the surrounding surface ; this, slid 
over or round on to the wound, will 
stick and grow there, under favourable cireum- 
stances, receiving its life through the pedicle 
until it has formed a perfect attachment to the 

beneath. Noses are built up in the same 
way with three triangular 

forehead and cheeks; and occasionally whole 
pieces of skin are taken bodily away from one 

Port and transplanted to an unhealthy wound ; 
! the new sores caused by their removal being 
aaa to heal more rapidly than the ulcer. 

ut these measures were not only severe in 
themselves, but resulted in many failures, and 
were attended with the disastrous condition, that a 
want of success left the patient in a doubly worse 

light than before the operation. Grafting, 
owever, is a wholly different thing ; and Poe 

a short account of the caso to which have 
alluded will convey a better idea of the process 
and its effects, than a dissertation on the mere 
physiology of the subject. 

At sere a bel little girl of eight, was 
admitted into the Wellington ward of 8t George’s 
Hospital with the history that, two years pre- 
viously, her dress had eg fire, burning both 
legs from the hips to the knees severely, After 
a year’s treatment the left thigh had healed up; 
but the right had never got better, and presented 
a terrible ulcer, extending all down the outer 
side. She was a bright intelligent little thing, 
and her sad condition excited much sympathetic 
interest. For four months she lay there without 
any signa of improvement. Though nourishing 
food, with wine and strengthening medicines, 
'-were freely administered, and all manner of 
Bear remedies applied, Bierce that most 

excellent dressing, carded oakum, all was in 

vain; and when, on the bth of May, the 

child was brought into the operating theatre, 
| and placed under the influence of chloroform, 
it. certainly appeared to us to be as unlikely a 
case to afford a fair criterion of a new treatment 
as could well be imagined. 0 pieces 
of skin were then snipped from the back with 

a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and imbedded— 
pone in fact—-in the granulations or ‘proud- 

esh’? of the wound—two tiny atoms, scarcely 
bigger than s pin’s head, and consisting of little 
more than the cuticle or outer skin which we 
raise a ag allg Towing or exposure to a hot 
sun. 


A 





ive da ter, no change was visible ; 
and Ered by ‘the operation was considered 
to have failed, since the pieces of skin had 


disappeared, i of growing, as had 

expected. But twelve days. ater the spec, 
two little white cicatrices appeared the 
seeds had been sown; and in my notes I find 
that a week later these were big enough to be 
dignified as ‘islands of new tissue.’ most 
wonderful part of it was that, not only did these 


a 


QUEER CASES. 


flaps cut from the |i 


been | himself 


islands cold and increase rapidly in - circum- 
ference, but the fact of their presence seemed 
to stimulate the ulcer iteclf, which forthwith 





teok on a action around its 
Several more grafts were implanted chemin. 
including morsels from Mr Pollock’s from 
my own, and from the shoulder of a ; the 
last en Se white scar-tissue like reat, 
In two months the wound was healed, and the 
little patient was discharged cured. 

Skin-grafting is now performed daily in sgxs;t 


gical practice, and 4 special instrument—a com- |! 
ination of knife and scissors—has been invented 
for the pores It is impossible to estimate 
the immense benefit of this discovery to mankind 
in many different aspects. Poor people, hitherto 
incapacitated from labour by ‘incurable’ ul 

and for years a burden on their parish, or inmates 
of workhouses and asylums, will now again 
resume ee ee in the t toiling hive, 
from whose daily work is distilled the prosperity 
of a nation. Von Grife’s operation of irideotomy, 
whereby hundreds of people, who were former: 
considered irremediably blind, are now res 

to sight by a simple proceeding, is said to have 
exercised a very appreciable effect on the poor- 
rates of the country. As an instance of true 
transplantation, John Hunter's celebrated experi- 
ment of causing a human tooth to take root and 

w in the comb of a cock, is a well-known 
grow in th b of kk, i -k: 
instance, Dentists nowadays often remove teeth, 
and having excised diseased portions, ayelent 
them in their sockets with frequent, though not 
invariable succeas; and cruel plastic operations 
have been performed on rata, by which they 
have been joined like Siamese twins, or their 
tails caused to grow from their shoulders, or 
between their eyea. The late Mr Frank Buck- 
land, in his Curtostties of Natural History, gives 
an emusing account of an action-at-law brought 
by M. Triguel, a French naturalist, against a 
Zouave who had sold him what was termed a 
‘trumpet-rat’ for Ls seni a eee) the int 
trumpet-rat provi @ an ordi varmin 
with Ene tipe of another rat's tail planted in its 
nose, and growing there. 

A watchmaker in Piccadilly was afflicted with 
suicidal mania of rather on extraordinary descrip- 
tion. So far from seeking death as a ref 
from trouble, it was only at such times as the 
world was running along smoothly with him 
that he was not to be trusted with lethal 
weapons, Did sickness or domestic affliction 
cast their shadow over him? did pecuniary em- 
barrassment, or even tho ordinary worries and 
vexations incidental to business, harass him? 
then there was not a saner man breathing, nor 
one better qualified to cope with his difficulties, 
and withstand manfully the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, But directly the ‘bad 
ore * was ares oe horizon bike une ay 
with a 6i cloud, an irresistible propensii 
to destroy ‘himaclf seemed to seize ibis mpon 
him. He had taken ares twi thrown 
i into . canal, an e an attempt 
to shoot himself, but all ineffectually. Several 
times he had been imprisoned, once had 

ent aome months in a lunatic asylum; but 
the very t@‘ble which his act fi 
himself appeared on each occasion to do ? 
with all desire to repeat it, At length he ‘cut 
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despaired of; he recovered eventually, 
and expressed he eet abhorrence of his 
conduct; but a fistulous opening in the 


windpipe remained obstinately uncl 
of treatment, and became a source of 
to him, rend it ne 

to close it with the finger when 
he wanted to speak, and giving rise at times to 
daaigerons ati of inflammation. This went 
‘on for three yeara, during which time he steadily 
attended to his business, and was in parce 
| conversation, and e other respect as ratio: 
@ watchmaker as 
John o’ Groat’s and 
ful operation was performed at the end of that 
time ; the aperture healed pi and the man was 
relieved of a distressing infirmity. Within two 
weeks, he left his shop one afternoon, and com- 
titted suicide, this time in determined earnest. 


in spite 
t 
for 


ight be encountered between 
d’s End. But a success- 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 


Tar unassuming cabbage growing up to maturity 
amidst the oe tosis et saryrea 2 

ring, mi e ed as the pro e@ 0 
the Contented Man. He would aay ty too 
glad if, like Joshua, he could make the sun 
and moon stand still; for, unmindful alike 
of the future and the past, he considers the 

sent as his elysium. Ch is hateful; 
it disturbs his placid repose, and casts a mis 
shadow of futurity into his sliggah min 
Through his roseate glasses he looks out upon 
the world and Bronounce all things good ; the 
thorns and the thistles are hidden from his view, 
and there remain but the flowers to rejoice his 
i and to gladden his nostrils. The works 

sculptors, ainters, and authors bear the marks 
of the individuality of their originators ; and we 
all of us have a not unnatural tendency to liken 
the lot and dispositions of others to our own. 
The task must be an especially delightful one 
to the Contented Man, in the still but mudd 
waters of whose mind float only the well-fe 

old and silver fish of fanciful prosperity. Thus 

it is evident that he can scarcely be endowed 
with a highly reflective nature, nor indeed wii 
an unselfish one. 

The misery in the world is sufficiently a; 
for the blindest to see it, and sufliciently dee: 
and widespread to make the least unsympathetic 
of mortals sorrowful, and to appeal to their feelings 
to alleviate it as far as possible) The man who 
is thoroughly contented must also be thoroughly 
eelfish ; and thus it is hardly matter for regret 
that there should be so little real contentment 
in the world. This so-called virtue is too fre- 

uently but a onym for sloth, indifference 

the feelings of others, and mental feebleneas. 
It is not the stuff of which heroes are com 


arent 


No Contented Man has ever yet made, or ever 
will make, his mark in the world. He stolidly 
sits on the rung of life’s ladder on which the 
accident of birth has placed him, and gazes above 
and below him with equal indifference. wy 
should he stir hand or foot? he aaks himeelf. He 
has got all that he wants ; though, should a chance 
| wind bear any good thing in his way, he accepts 
1 dt, provided that no trouble be essential to the 
| act of acquisition. The ‘toilers and moilers’ are 


iy 
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in his i aains but silly fools in pursuit of agme 
Will-o’-the-wisp of fortune, which will vanish, 
to leave them in the darkest slough of despond. 
He sees others him -over-hand up 
the ladder ; but it is without a pang. And when 
some less fortunate strugglers around him are 
ingulfed in the dark waters of ruin, and pry 
to him for a helping hand, he moves not an inch. 
Why should he? Is he not himself, contented ? 

ope springs eternal in the human breast ;’ 
but the Contented Man has nothing to do with 
hope—unless, indeed, it be that his condition 
may remain unchanged to the end of the chapter. 
Ita bright star does not shine for him, and he is 
happy without it. He is a phosphorescent indivi- 
dual, emitting sufficient light for himself, though 
it may be darkness for others. Egotism is his 
salient characteristic ; not an obtrusive egotism, 
for that would be much too energetic to accord 
with his disposition, but an egotism which is 
nevertheless none the less real. On the whole, 
he sey A be considered a comparatively harmless 
individual ; and whilst doing no injury to others, 
he does them but little good. To be hurtf 
requires a certain amount of the potential; om 
this the Contented Man does not possess. After 
the fashion of the chicken in the egg, he is pro- 
vided with his own pabulum, and cares nothing 
about the outside world. Gallio is his model; 
and to drift with the tide, is his motto. But the 
time may come when the Contented Man finds 
all is not sunshine and balmy breezes; and 
when he does suddenly discover an incentive to 
action, it is to be feared that the capacity for 
undertaking it may have long disappeared. In 
the contest for the ‘survival of the fittest,’ the 
Contented Man will, like the sleepy old mam- 
moth, become extinct. 


RICHES AND FRIENDSHIP. 


A OBRTAIN man of vast estate, 
And generous mind withal, 
So freely spent it on his friends, 

He soon had none at all. 


His fickle friends discovered this, 
And then their worth they showed ; 

They left him, nor e’en paid the debt 
Of gratitude they owed. 


Ere long the man got rich again— 
Much richer than before ; 

And those who then received so much, 
Came now—expecting more ! 


The man had by this time, howe'er, 
A lesson great been taught ; 

And straight he sent them all away, 
With the large sum of—naught ! 


Frionds, he had learned, do round us flock 
When we are rich and great ; 

But when want comes and troubles rise, 
They leave us to our fate. 


And he had learned what oft is seen 
When friends are in request, 

That those of whom we think the least, 
Tarn out to be the best, 
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A TENNESSEE SQUIRE 


THERE is perhaps no part of the United States 
where life goes on more calmly than in the region 
of the Cumberland Mountains, Tennessee. This 
beautiful wilderness is thinly peopled by a race 
of ‘natives’—that is, white settlers and squatters, 
who are as unaffected by the fierce activities of 
their fellow-citizens in the Eastern and Western 
States as if they were inhabitants of another 
continent or men of another age. Their home- 
steads are remote from highways ; and these high- 
ways are #0 little frequented, that weeks may 
pass without a stranger appearing. Having very 
imperfect means of transport for corn or cattle 
to paying markets, they grow just sufficient for 
their own use ; and simple wants are easily satisfied 
in a subtropical climate. 

Maize is the staple food, wheaten bread being 
rarely eaten. Swine-flesh of the toughest and 
least nutritious sort furnishes much of the animal 
food. Milk is little used. Intoxicating drinks 
are rarely partaken of, though a good deal of 
peach-brandy and corn-whisky are said to be 
made illicitly. But these are sold to saloon- 
keepers in by-places, and the money expended 
in powder, shot, and the few articles required 
for a primitive household. 

Tea and coffee are the favourite stimulants of 
Tennessee natives, particularly the latter. When 
whisky is not made, game is sold at the 
nearest town to obtain what is needed; and 
often the hunter will go ten miles with a pair 
of deer-hams, half-a-dozen turkeys, rabbits, or 
other spoils of the chase; and glad is he to 
bring back a few pounds of green coffee in 
exc) 

Hunting is indeed the real business of the 
Cumberland Mountaineer, farming being e mere 
incident. To roam in the boundless wilderness 
with a long rifle, accompanied by a dog, is the 
occupation and the joy of the half-wild men of 
the Tennessee forests. Wonderful shots are they, 
rarely failing to bring the deer down by a bullet 
through the heart. But though loving solitude 
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more than society, the hunter is kindly, hospitable, 
and anything but a misanthrope. ; 

In a sparsely peopled country where there 
are no hotels, the traveller must either carry a 
tent and provisions, or seek shelter and food 
from the dwellers in the land. I took the latter 
course; and never was refused the best that 
the house afforded. Many hosts repelled all 
attempts at payment; some even objected to be || 
thanked. The system of demanding and giving 
hospitality is so common that it is never con- 
sidered as a benefaction or a favour. What 
the squatter gives to-day, he himself may have 
to ask for to-morrow. Business, the chase, a 
political errand, sends him a day's journey from 
home, or leaves him belated. That causes him 
no disquietude, The wanderer goes to the nearest 
house, assured of a frank and hearty reception. 
It matters not that he is a stranger. He is 
received without embarrassment, with genial 
politeness, But it is necessary to observe that a 
change is coming over frontiersmen, A host of 
tramps ate prowling over the United States, worse 
than their fellow-vagabonds in England, and per- 
haps more difficult to reclaim. The maraudings 
and brutalities of these men have made farmers 
suspicious, and chilled something of their native 
kindliness, Still, the honest stranger is welcomed. 
in a manner that compares favourably with 
the hospitality of cities; for in these remote 
wilds, poor people living hard lives, are more 
neighbourly than the inhabitants of London, Paris, 
or New York. 

One of my pleasantest remembrances of Ten- 
nessee travel is connected with a short stay I made 
at the house of a certain Squire named Harker, 
who lived.on a lonely road some distance from 
Jamestown. The weather was very hot, and 
my horse and self were tired with a five hours’ 
rapid ride through forest and fell. It was 
nearing noon, the Tennessee dinner-hour, as I 
came in sight of the Squire’s log-cabin, to which 
T had been glirected by those who had marked ous j} 
my itineraty. The barking of 4 great wolf-bound 'f 
brought out the Squire. He appeared about sixty #5 





of age, tall, 

Wis hair "was -gray, face close 

browned by weather; his eyes light blue, calm 

and benignant in expression. 

‘I come to ask for something to eat for my 

horse and myself,’ I said. : 

‘Yes, sir,” he replied, expectorating deliberately. 
Oome in’ 


‘With that he led my horse to a trough fal 
% mountain stream ; and afterwards put the 
animal into the stable, throwing before him some 
corn-cobs and a bit of coarse hay. Then we went 
towards the house, 

Bitting by the fire was a woman, of dubious 
age, fifty-five or sixty-five. Although the weather 
‘was eo hot, she was crouched over the blazing 


pad lichs oy 4 young man 
ven, 


‘ 


loge Her face was yellow-olive in colour, thin | H 


and wan. Her eyes hada 
ietude in them, like those of a person 
druge, Her figure was 
scantily draped in a faded 
cotton gown. ; the outline of her long augular limbs 
being rendered more observable by an obvious 
lameness. In her mouth was a long and much 
used clay-pipe, the bowl black as ebony. She 
used an instant in her as 1 entered, 
Phen proceeded to smoke wi! e least. embar- 
Yassment, 
In the chimney corner near to the mistress of 
the household stood a beautiful young girl of 
tall as my host, alim es a poplar, with 
dark ive eyes, pale olive complexion, and 
dark fair loosely gathered into a knot. She 
smiled a childish welcome, which had the effect 
of destroying the charm of her innocent beauty, 
for it displayed teeth repellently black. She did 
not reply to my inquiries respecting her health ; 
for a sudden disquietude passed over her face ; 
her dark dreamy eyes were suffused ; she passed 
hastily to the door, Quick as light ehe extracted 
a quid of tobacco from her pretty mouth, and 
then returned to her mother’s side. I tried to 
appear oblivious of these little incidents, and 
vanced to shake hands with a young man 
eoming from an inner room. He was shorter 
and more & built than his parenta and 
sister, but the contour of his face and his eyes 
left me in no doubt that he was the son of my 
host. ete. of Larger ‘was in ee Pint 
ivi i e aspect of a man i m. 
Sessile gum-boil. He greeted me with kindly 
gentleness, and sat down. 

The interior of the house was extremely rude. 
eng rf from its auplastion, the cabin had 
been built many years. The logs were blackened 
by the weather; the floor was ed 


dreamy 
habituated to month 
gaunt as a ekeleton, 


ut 


and 


or in any way wretched. It lacked altogether 
that Bs ita Bes comfort that English ; 

associate with home. There was no 
erty, of that pathetic confession of s 
with circum so often seen in the 


p. 
Mrs Harker was badly, meanly, ecantil: 
worse, indeed, than pe labourers nite need 
Britain, But she did not seem to be aware of it. 
Miss Harker wanted a new gown, better shoes, 
& competent hairbrush, and a ral reformation 
in her ideas of attire, though evidently uncon- 
scious that she was at variance with correct stan- 


2. 

ean, abler laundress 
than his household afforded. His Wellington 
boota, into which his pants were thrust, were 
hoary with the mud of Blacking is 
unknown in the Tennessee wilds, and is as super- 
fluons as hair-powder. Shirt, ts, boota, com- 
prised the whole costume of ihe § Squire and his 
ag gown, shoes, stockings, seemed to do for 

ies, Let no fastidious dame or scrupulous 
dandy find fault with such heretical notions of 
dress, I was myself at that time wearing simply 
shirt, trousers, and shoes, and feeling that these 
were a burden grievous to be borne, The tem- 
perature was ninety-eight degrees in the shade ; 
in the sun, one hundred and twenty degrees. 
Teufeladréckh might have learned something more 
of clothes-philosophy had he been Squire Harker’s 


rt. 

The doors and windows were wide open, 
permitting a faint current of air to pass through 
the room ; air laden with the perfume of azaleas, 

wing like rank weeds in the forest, and with 


@ faint odour of the prairie-rose. A humming 
of bees and buzzing of flies came rhythmically 
athwart the pauses in the conversation. Outside, 
the intense white wealleye glittered on every 
reflecting surface; and the ineffable violet sky 
soared to an immense Bagh Across it, here 
and there, swom rolls sowy cloud, like 
pillows of carded wool. The remote firmament, 
the slow-gliding clouds, the hushing sun-glare, 
the droning insects, the quiet talk of my enter- 
tainers, the stillness of the forest, seamed all 
harmonious with the calm of a tropical noon. 

Burry here was impossible, rapidity of Sours 
an absurdity, rapidity of action suicide. Life 


uneven; and through many a cranny the sunlight | @ 


gleamed. Four beds were visible, two in the 
general room where I was, and two in a little 
ropm. half-screened by a curtain. The beds were 
clean, covered with pechrork quilts, but humbler 
than the couches of oux superior peasantry. A 
few thoroughly uncomfortable 

tered about; a round table was in the middle of 
the floor ; a rough culinary bench was under the 
‘window near the back-door. The fireplace 

a stony chasm, without grate, oven, or 
cooking apparatus, A i 

by gi stood upon the 

furniture of this home in the wilderness. 

T cannot say that the house was dirty, untidy, 


My hostess informed me that she had lo 
suffered from ague and rheumatism. She 
taken all sorts of doctor's stuff, but with little 
relief, She rose to fetch the containi 
her medicine, and then I saw how lame she 
was. Her left hip appeared to have lost its 
MT timmy, caag¢ Aig aoa: fees ee 
an culty, using @ was 
sorry for Tee aad “we-seon. becamn confidenti 
In ing over remedies, it 
| Gog was mighty in the lan 

arker had suffered much therefrom. 
echoolmaster was feeble, The 
of the time was unknown to the family, or 





ee | 
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“eae A TENNESSEE 
filtered in by amall of hearsay. All literary, | and spectators instead of fellow-banqueters. And 
reat derromaiek. asa Mina cai ¢ in the settled parts of America there is such: 
household. I was nonplussed at every step, | equality in the family, that I found the 
having to begin de novo with almost every topic. | custom more singular than if I had in- 
But I thoroughly interested my friends, who | another country. fe 


began to look upon me as an ex 
person, when I tried to explain the genesis of 
malaria and rheumatism. Diseases were 


by the Squire’s family as mysteries, which no 
Pnowiecee could fathom, and which medicine 
could only mitigate. 

*T guess you'll like to eat?’ said Mrs Harker 
after a while~—‘Get dinner ready, Susan. This 
to the danghter, 

D the conversation, which was not 


uring 
interrupted, I observed how the meal was pre- 
pared; indeed, I could not help it, as it went 
on under my eyes. After throwing more wood 
on the fire, Miss Harker half-filled a tin bowl 
with Indian meal; into it was ed some 
‘raising-powder ;’ water was added, and a paste 
made in a few minutes. The pot on the hearth 
was partly filled with hot ashes, and esmali lumps 
of dough placed on them; the lid was put on, 
and the bread-baking was in process, A kettle 
was placed on the fire, and while the water was 

i the co was ground. Afterwards, 
thick slices of bacon were cut from a rusty 
flitch, that looked like a section from a pine- 
slab. A huge heavy frying. pan was filled with 


the bacon, placed on the and eoon the 
odours of pervaded the room, effectu- 
ally overwhelming the fragance of the azaleas 


and roses, Meantime, from a hidden storeroom, 
an up-piled dish of apple-jam was brought, and 
& strange-looking substance resembling cream- 


cheese. A few cracked cups, plates, and small 
dishes, very heavy and thick, furnished the 
table equipage. 


The meal was soon prepared; and I took the 
place assigned me by my host, who immediately 
sat down on the one side of me, his son taking 
the other. I waited for the ladies to take their 
pase; but they showed no disposition to do go. 

eeling uncomfortable, I ventured to suggest that 
Mrs ker should take my seat, which seemed 
to pis i my friends. No; the women would 
dine afterwards. The Squire did the honours of 
the table in a generous fashion, piling my plate 
with bacon, filling my dish with jam, and prese- 
ing the hot cakes upon me. Miss Harker 
supplied the coffee. Her mother continued to 
amoke and talk in the chimney corner. 

The experience I had eigen art er of Tennessee 
manners and customs showed that the Squire's 
family was much like others. In no instance 
did mothers and young children sit down with 
the father, elder boys, and myself. The old 

ternal system, which has almost died out in 

estern Europe, flourishes in the American 
wilds. No doubt, when strictly en famille, the 
mene of the A caper valved but 

‘ore guests, mothers and you retire into 
that subjection out of which the race has slowly 
eme But there was no brutal ignoring of 
the feebler members of the family, no attempt 
to them by. Politeness towards the 

the devotion of the host to his guest, seemed 
to be the reason for this arrangement. I must 
say, however, that pereaarsk loses much of its 
charm when women and children become servitors 


T had made acquaintance with American ‘pork! | 


al to meeting it at my host’s table, Its 
bre, its rancid fat, its want of all that is gracious 
in looks and in flavour, and particularly ite 
immense demands upon gastric energy, were well 
known to me. But it was the pidce de rdotata 
and must be eaten. The cream-cheese turned 
out to be butter, such as would have made an 
English id stagger, and British butter. 
eaters grateful for oleomargarine or other 
duct of the chemist’s workshop. Out: oi respect 
for its author Miss Harker, and at the pressing 
request of her father, I strove to do it justice, 
but failed totally after one trial. Few le 
in our islands are condemned to ‘corn- 3? 
and I sincerely congratulate them. It is alto- 
pene wanting in the charm and the sustenance 
‘ound in our staff of life. Perhaps were it fer- 
mene and baked eat oe comune it 
might be more agreeable and nourishing, 6 
cakes spared by the hands of my yo hostess 
left a to 4 desired, not foe phat ory for 
herself and family, who had to eat them three 
times a day for life. The apple jam was neither 
sweet, sour, nor savoury—the completest neu- 
trality in preserved fruits I had ever tasted, 
Sugar is dear in the United States, and many 
other plants besides ‘cane’ are utilised for obtain- 
ing saccharine matter. One of these is sorghum, 
much cultivated in the South; and I suppose 
my hostess had preserved her apples by this 


means, 

Coffee strong, fragrant, and abundant, was the 
refreshing and invigorating item in the dinner. 
Tta excellence stoned for a multitude of culinary 
foibles and failures; and though uneupported 
by sugar, cream, or milk, it was a tower of 
stren in itself. Coffee plays an important 
part in frontier-life, and will advance in estima- 
tion as whisky recedes, A generation of farmers, 

ati and pioneers is growing up to whom 

ohol is objectionable in any form. A solid 
rock of opinion is rising against strong drink 
in every part of America, and I found it nowhere 
more pronounced than in the Tennessee High- 
lands. Coffee gives all the stimulant the climate 


uires, 
“Dinner being over, the Squire and I went out 
to see how my horse was faring; then we went 
to see rere aro bout wiih we had talked 
durin m utside the bat hme 
was ze untidy and neglected as within. nder 
a shed lay a rasty plough, traces, chains, harness, 
and other gear. broken wagon was slowly 
disintegrating in one corner, a mud-splashed 
rickety buggy in another. An ancient loom was 
in an empty stall. Corn-cobs, maize-litter, and 
on yeas cowhouse oe ing I in 
in every stage of decay. 
make-fense hed cane separated this yard from the 
ccecha 5 Las sevens ahd 26 eS or es ek 
through whi ant hogs prow: 
Froglected the Geer were, they were thick with 
froit, promisiyz a crop that would have made 
a little fortune in Covent Garden. But the 
largest proportion of the peaches was destined 
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for the Squire's hi About fi miagesns 
rca, were rig another eet iterally 
bearing a8 mach fruit as leaves. Such trees 
are impossible in En The Squire was 
not enthusiastic in his admiration of peaches 
listening to my remarks upon the 
coming est With genial indifference. 
are Rdg a ering am = #0 
xoughly culti e hogs might have made 
the forrows, except that there was some attempt 
at straight and continuous lines. A few days’ 
work had enfficed for ploughing and sowing ; 
& few days’ labour would gather the corn; then 
the Squire's duties as a husbandman would be 


full 

Near the maize-field was the tobacco-patch, 
covered with vigorous plants, upon which the 
owner with a complacent eye. Beside 
them was a long strip of cotton-plante revelling 
in the sun, but sorely hampered with weeds. 
Cotton was grown to supply the family wanta, 
the women picking, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
and making the garments, About an sere 
of rage completed my host’s cultivated land. 

t is not considered impertinent to ask a land- 
pater! in Reyes the extent i nis soak 
and in reply to my inquiry, the Squire told me 
~he owned about eight Tundred scree Not one 
sahundredth of this was tilled; but that did 
-not strike Mr Harker as uneconomical. 

What surprised me most was the absence of 
a kitchen garden. No salads, no cabbages, no 
beans or peas, none of the herbs cultivated 
by the ta of Europe. And not one culti- 
vated flower, save the rosebush by the front-door, 
and that appeared to be an accident. A ragged, 
ignored vine scrambled over a corner of the house, 
‘the only natural embellishment. 

Such was the home of Squire Harker, a justice 
of the peace, an intelligent man, a sober, industri- 
ous American citizen, in whose veins ran the im- 

ulsive, domineering Anglo-Saxon blood. Seques- 
tion from society, the infatuations of a hunter's 
life, want of culture, hed made him - indifferent 
to the hopes and ambitions of his age. He had 
dis compensations in such health and vigour 
as no city dweller can know ; he had, too, @ Pesce 
of mind that s the understanding of this 
restless age. He bore his sixty years with greater 
ease than many an Englishman half the number. 
‘He enjoyed the present hour calmly, and looked 
with absolute undismay at on-coming age, con- 
fident in himself and trusting in idence. 

But it was different with his wife and deagiter 3 
theirs was the fate of the squaw, mitigated by the 
tendency of the race, Life for them and others 
‘similorly situated, was a narrow and unembel- 
lished drudgery, though not of killing hardship. 
Rude and monotonous diet, which mited hunters, 
destroyed all the graces and the vitality 
of the women. Rarely did they quit the precincts 
of the house; there was no e of scene for 
them, save the leafing and yuleafing of the 
forest. They had work enough to sa the mind 
from stagnating, but not varied sufficiently to 
excite invention, not severe enough to rouse 
slumbering energies. Fancy had i 


and oe pee ‘was ungraced by the common 
elegancies of language. _ By the a it is remark- 


4 able how taciturn and elow of utterance the back- 


~~ 


woods people are. 
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Vacancy of mind, deficient exercise of the 
baagnsties: o iailines tempt many of these 
Te ae ees ights of tobacco. 

perfidious anod: becomes a tyrant neces- 
sity, and damages the health, ruins the beauty, 
increases the torpor of aoul. America is sat 
to be the land of faded matrona. But from my 
own observation, I believe im diet, especi- 
ally the invariable ‘hot biscuit, does more 
damage to face and than the rigours 
of climate. Bad water, malaria and various 
febrile diseases do great mischief to form and 
colour; but rough and ungraceful homes are 
Greater foes to female loveliness, I have seen 
ies of middle age, who have lived in super- 
heated rooms amid the excitements of New York's 
perfervid existence, confirmed topers of ice-water 
and devourers of ‘candy,’ who were nevertheless 
quite as well preserved as English ladies of the 
seme age. 

The fact is, women need the society of their 
own sex more than men. Body and mind degene- 
rate for want of sympathy, criticism, and emula- 
tion, Six tionthe residence in Cincinnati would 
have developed Miss Harker into a brilliant youn 
lady, as incapable of chewing a ‘quid’ as o 
cannibalism ; and the same environment would 
have cured her mother of the languors and 
vapours which oppressed her like an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid. : oe of civilisation in 
America, in another half-century, will render the 
fate of women wholly free from the privations 
endured by Squire Harker’s worthy wife and 
charming daughter. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—I HAD THE PLEASURE OF MEET- 
ING YOU, SIR, ONE HOT DAY LAST SUMMER, 
WHEN YOU PAID ME THIS IDENTICAL HALF- 
SOVEREIGN. 


GERARD, grasping Hiram tightly by both arms, 
faced itm benieat the alight. Hiram, scarcely 
understanding as yet who had a op hold of him, 
faced Gerard. The two looked at each other 
curiously. 

‘I reckon, mister,’ said Hiram, ‘that you’ve 
made some sort of error.’ 

Gerard seemed to be of that opinion too, if 
his face were trastworthy. As to who Hiram 
might be, he had not at that moment the 
remotest notion. 

‘Perhaps I have,’ he answered, with a touch 
of dubious sarcasm in his tone. ‘We shall see,’ 
He released Hiram, and warned him, ‘Stand 
there. If you attempt to make a move, I'll 
throw you out of the window.’ 

‘Then,’ responded Hi ‘I will not attempt 
to make a move. Your diggings air too lofty.’ 
He kept his eyes on Gerard, but yarn) his 
hat, warily, and having secured it, hed it 
with his elbow, and set it on, a little on one side. 
Gerard, regarding him, stepped sideways to the 
letter-box and took ont the packet. He knew 
by the look and feel of it what it was; but he 
was in a mood to do sirict justice, He opened 
the therefore, and found the half-crown 
i and the inscription on the paper, as 
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‘Now,’ be gked, Somes the half-crown on 
the table, and 1 ing dangerously at Hiram, 
‘who set you to do this? Don't prevaricate 
with me, or I'll break every bone in your body. 
Tell me who sent you here with these insolent 
mi ’—Hiram returned no answer, but held 
him with his glittering eye, watchful of every 
movement.—‘ Out with it!’ cried Gerard, 

‘Keep your hair on,’ returned Hiram, in a 
tone of soft expostulation. ‘You're in no harry 
to get bald’—Gerard made a swift motion 
towards him. Hiram made a swifter in retreat. 
The two being on either side a round table of 
considerable size, it was not easy to get at close 
q unless both were so minded, Hiram 
in_his flight contrived to possess himself of a 

er, and held it in an attitude of defence; 
Improvised and amateurish, but unpleasant for 
an assailant to look at. Gerard, even in his 
heat of anger, recognised the loss of dignity 
neil accruing to a chase around the circular 
table, and stood still, devising means of approach. 
Hiram took advantage of this pause, and pre- 
pared to offer suasive counsel. ‘This is not 
a reception,’ he began, ‘calcalated to feed the 
enthoosiasm of affection.’ At that second, Gerard 
vaulted the table, closed with him, and wrested 
the poker from his grasp. Hiram, more fortunate 
than in their first encounter, eluded his hold, 
but left a portion of his coat behind. ‘Look 
here!’ said Hiram from the other side of the 
table; ‘you ridicalous madman. What do you 
mean by it?’ 

“Who sent you here?’ cried Gerard again. 

* Nobody sent me here.’ 

‘What do you mean by dropping these con- 
founded aoe in my letter-box three nights 
running? Who are you?’ 

‘Now,’ responded Hiram, in soothing tones, 
‘this is reasonable. If you'll put that poker 
down and listen to reason, I'll explain. And 
if you won't, and will insist on strife, I ain’t 

coin’ to let you maul me how you like—mind 
that. I’m loath to hurt you, and bein’ a sensible 
man myself, I am not hungry to be hurt. You 
don’t know me?’ 

*T don’t know you from Adam.’ 

‘I am not Adam. I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, sir, ten miles from Brierham, one 
hot day last summer, when you paid me this 
identical half-sovereign for carrying a note to 
Valentine Strange, Esquire.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well. You may remember I told you that 
you had given me the only streak of luck I had 
ever had since I landed on these shores. You 
may recall likewise, that I remarked that if 
ever you were in a real hole, you might do 
worse than apply to Hirem Search.’ 

‘Well?’ This reiterated inquiry began to 
assume a dogged and threatening tone. 

‘I am beginning to see,’ continued Hiram, 
‘that thistles are my proper diet. I own up, 
i. gh ea rd ly had offered me help 
on the sly like thia, I should have rode rusty 
with him. But if you think that my half-crowns 
are 60 plentiful that I can afford to play jokes 
with ’em, you are prob’ly a greater ass than I 
am. Mister, let me lay it out straight for you. 
You helped me, baal bg was that squeezed 
in with money you id hardly move. Then 


ppened to read in the about Garling 
—I won't distress you if I can help it—then you 
happened to come and dine at my em 

urant-—-I was that mudheaded——. 
now, between man an’ man, you can’t ask more, 
I'm sorry I offended. You can call me anythi 
you like, if it relieves you. I deserve to be kick: 
though I should not, as a friend, advise or 
any man to kick me. I apologise with all m 
heart ; and a yee fancy that Iam mean enoug 
to have offended fog willingly, you do me a 
greater wrong, sir, than I have offered you.’ 

There was podlively a real dignity in Hiram’s 
tone as he concluded. His manner was con- 
ciliatory, frank, independent, yet mubmigsive, as 
became his apology. F 

But Gerard was an Rolichmen, and was not 
going to be conciliated all on a sudden by am 
man alive, ‘Couldn't you guess, you blundering 
idiot,’ he said roughly, ‘that you could do nothing 
more offensive, nothing more insulting?’ He was 
very favourably impressed with Hiram, or he 
would not have bestowed a word upon him. 

The other felt a sort of amity in the rough 
words and tones, and half unconsciously advanced 
to meet it. ‘Let me make my excuses as clear 
as I know how,’ he anid. ‘It’s partly the emall- 
ness of the sum that aggravates the natural 
feelings of the British aristocrat.’—Gerard laughed 
outright, his first laugh for six weeks,—‘ It is 
indeed, said Hiram. ‘Seriously now, it ix 
There never was anything I tried to do with 
my fingers I couldn't manage, worse or better; 
but in respect to feelings, 1 haven't got a sense 
of touch at all, and that’s a fact. But now, look 
here! I am real grieved, but———- Look here | 
Don’t you mind me because I can’t grease it and 
make it run smooth, and scent it and make it 
amell nice. You helped me, and you told me 


a lie when you did it. Yes, sir. Says you: “I've 
got no silver, dern it oll;” and I saw the shine 
of silver in your purse. Then says you again: 


“TJ suppose you don’t earn half a sovereign so 
easy every day ;" and you put that rather 
to save my feelings and e me think it wasn’t 
charity. I’ve Shoughs of that often; and I’ve 
said to myself: “Send that man round to me 
if ever he’s in trouble, and I am game to my 
bottom dollar.” I have not your sense of touch, 
sir, in these matters, but I was deeply grateful, 
and I’ve had o liking for you ever since. I took 
a foolish way of showin’ it, and hurt your feelings, 
But now, I've apologised, and you have looked 
over my clumsiness, and now—clean straight— 
I’m worth five pound. Is half of that any use 
to you?? ; 
‘My good fellow,’ said Gerard haughtily, ‘ you 
are quite mistaken in supposing that I am 
in want of money. If I were, I should find 
other means of getting it, than by taking your 
earnings from you.’ He was somewhat touched, 
in spite of hia hauteur. Perhaps he was a little 
loftier in manner because _he was touched, and 
did not care to show it. He read incredulity in 
Hiram’s ‘.ace; and to put an end to his doubta, 
he sent his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
mingled handful of gold and silver. ‘Iam not: 
in immediate danger of starvation,’ he said lightl 
and in a kindésier tone.—Hiram felt the 
liness of this revelation, instinctively. He did 
not stop to think it out, but he knew that Gerard 


elt, ff 


‘| and 
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‘was all. 
Hiram pushed out his lean claw at arm’s length 
and executed a solemn shake-hands. 

*I am glad to see, he answered, ‘that I am 
not such an ass as I thought I was. You laughed 
just now when I called you an aristocrat, But 

‘was not —. - 

Gerard laughed again. ‘This open expression 
of ‘ mee isa ars Sen parTaeting, r Goaniced 4 

our lon,’ sai ram vely ; 
will not dffond pein I have not gots sense 


‘of touch, sir. I am not an educated man, and 


I am not acquainted with the ways of society. 
But I will not offend again.’ 

‘What have you been doing since I saw you 
last?’ asked Gerard, anxious to atone for his 
misunderstanding of Hiram’s gratitude. The 
man’s downright simplicity and mess 

him. Hiram began to tell his story. 
Neither of them noticed that the outer door 
had all thie time been left unfastened, until, in 
the ae of Hiram’s para ils Lae 
egan upon it, an e arising 
pad it met Val Staage and the lawyer in the 
lobby. 


‘Mr Lumby,’ said the old lawyer, directly he 
set eyes upon him, ‘let me congrat ‘ou! 
We have recovered everything that ain 
Garling ran away with. You are a wealthy man 
once more’ This was a burst of singular indis- 
cretion for eo discreet a man; but the old boy 
had had the news pent in him for ten minutes ; 
he had been a dear friend and old schoolfellow 
of Gerard’s grandfather ; he had been his father’s 
adviser this thirty years past or nearly; and he 
‘was more pulled out and i pare with joy and 
triumph than a legal authority of threescore 
years and ten can endure to be with safety. 

The result of the communication thus made was 
alarming ; and Gerard, beneath the little gaslight 
in the lobby, turned so and made so blind 
a clutch at the gral te) that the lawyer caught 
him on one side, and Val Strange on the other, 
and led him back into the room, where he 
into a chair, hid his face in his hands, and sobbed 


y. . 
‘Really, my dear Gerard,’ ssid the little old 
lawyer, standing over him, pening his shoulder, 
ing to cover his own error by disregarding 
ect it had upon the other, ‘we must have 
& little jollification on the strength of this dis- 
covery. Really we must. Porrier-Jouet must 
flow for this, sir. Pommery-Grenoi—the life- 
blood of the Widow Clicquot?—what shall it 
be?’ All this time, he was patting end smoothing 
a at Gerard’s shoulder.— S | he 
wel, not ceasing this friendly attention for a 
minute, ‘we ought to have supplied ourselves upon 
the way. It is all due to our friend Mr Strange, 
under Providence, that this amazing discovery 
was made, Gerard. Your friend Mr S is 
answerable for it—Come, come, come; you $ 
up and say “Thank you” to Mr Strange, surely. 


for. Come, come, come.’ Running on 
1; coven Ganeally comfasion anil bit ony he patiod 
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of a million is worth saying “Thank | nor 


and soothed until Gerard raised a pale face and 
looked around him. : 

‘What hit me,’ he said, ‘was the thought of the 
pee governor. If it all came back, it would 

too late for him,’ 

‘No, no, no!’ cried the little lawyer. ‘Let 
us hope not—let us hope not, Let us trast in 
Prov lence. a will recover, sepend many 

yy years, I trust—many, many yy bees 
And ‘het penis a pate in spite of is of 
parchment, and the inner dust o: iy yeara, 
sat down and wept for joy. In all his threescore 
years and ten he known no ter grief than 
the fall of the great House. lacid equable 
life of threeacore years and ten, with a little love- 
making in it, so far back that his old love's grand- 
children were common-councilmen, and nothing 
to mark its even tenor since those far-off days, 
but two strong friendships. The two dearest 
friends he had ever had were ‘3 grandfather 
pve ay should ke net ol a ench of 
ien joy again jut the old man’s 
emotion killed Yodrand’e 3 80 as show was con- 
cerned at least. The two young men shook hands 
with each other and with the lawyer; and he, 
conscious of human frailty, made efforta, 
and pulled himself together, and the t' sent out 
for wine, and made bright speeches, and tried to 
be merry—with the ghosts about them. Constance 
for Val’s ghost. rard’s father with wrecked 
intellect and blighted life for the old lawyer's. 
Both for G and his e mother seated 
between the two. And so the wine ran dull some- 
how in spite of its sparkle, and suddenly Gerard, 
in his attempt to be gay, bethought him of Mr 
Search, and made inguiry for him. Hiram had 
disappeared. 

Hiram indeed was by this time in his own 
lodgings, pulling at the black clay by the side of 
a guttering tallow-candle, ‘I am glad of hi 
luck,’ he said heartily ; ‘and it’s a sort of weight 
off of me someliow that Mary’s father has dropped 
that ill-got load. I'd have liked to have congratu- 
lated him; but I daren’t stop for a word. It 
might pay a waiter too well to look honest, to 
congratulate a millionaire, when you’ve just lent 


him baer | sare 
When a second bottle had been opened, and one 


sank | libation poured to Fortune, the lawyer took his 


leave, and the two young men remained together. 
Val was very bitter inwardly, and Gerard’s thanks 
were wormwood to him. Gerard was all gratitude 
and grief and hope, a very compound of contra- 
dictory emotion; Val, all rage, watchfulness, and 
despair. In his weakness, he was for « moment 
enraged at his own fealty to honour. Why 
should he have played such a card as he 
held into Gerard’s hands, until he was sure of 
his own end? He was keenly on the watch to 
i eer ane a aa news of P grcsertt 
whereabouts. e espaired inni 
now, for he had cast the winning card Finer | 
so for once he drank deeply, talking the while 
with a feverish attempt at gaiety, and pushing 
the conversation, whenever he co 4, in the direc- 
tion of Gerard’s hopes. For a long time, moeune 
came of this, but at last Garard said: ‘I 
cross to Paris to-morrow, after secing the gover- 


: 
‘Ah {? responded Val, with well-concealed inte- 
rest, What is going on there?’ 





simple Gerard, ‘you know of course 
cau nee a 

a = 
thing else. And now it’s the only thing I care 
for, that it sets me right in that respect again. 
We shall have to divide with my cousina, of course 


—-the poor ald or is out of it for ever, I 
am afraid—but I shall have enough left, You 
heard what was said just now. eir share is 


fifty thousand apiece. That leaves 
a hundred and thirty-three thonsand to the 
governor, and the old house and my mother’s 
» besides what is saved from the 

@ are as well off as ever, thanks to you, old 
fellow. We haven’t as much money, of course, 
but x have more than we shall ever want to 

‘ And go you're going to Paris to-morrow?’ said 
Val, bringing the conversation round again. It 
was horrible to listen to Gerard’s talk of certainty, 
blag must listen, to learn what he wanted to 


Ww. 

SYes,’ said Gerard. ‘I shall see my mother 
in the morning, and break the news to her, and 
see the governor, and then cross over.’ 

‘Are they all staying there?’ asked Val, 
pouring out a glass of wine, and ger the 
neck of the bottle tightly against the glass, to 

revent them from ing in his agitated 


‘Yes, responded Gerard. ‘Constance has not 
been well lately, and Miss Jolly—that’s her aunt, 
you know—insisted on going to Paris for a 


ro 
‘Where are they?’ asked Val. His voice veiled 
his own tremor and despair eo ill, that he was 
almost amazed to see it go unnoticed. 

‘At the Grand Hotel,’ Gerard answered ; and 
pete ne further questioned, slipped into silence. 

Val sat on thorns a while, and then took leave. 
Once in the street, he ran until he found a 
hansom, and was driven to his chambers at full 
speed. His luggage was undisturbed. He bade 
his man carry it out to the hansom, and side by 
side with his valet, drove to St Katherine’s Docks. 
The boat for Boulogne started that night at 
eleven-thirty, ew he caught at the moment a 
departure. ighteen hours’ wo 
teed him at Boulogne at hhalf-past’ fiver in time 
for the aix o'clock slow train for Paris. Even 


that gave him some faint hope of seeing Con- 
stance before she retired for the night. Gerard, 
starting on the morrow, would leave emai 

woul 


‘Cross af half-past seven in the evening, 
Paris at six in the morning, and would 
hours’ sleep. 


ib bed to snatch a few 


flock” th the clouds, which 
; the bleak sunlight touched the sulky 
billows. He rose again, and paced 






ter, Val stood 
the platform, and looked after the last 
of the retreating train. 

He waited with racked patience for the next 
train. Perhaps after all Gerard might mies it— 
might somehow be delayed. The slow deliberate 


u 
carriage 


seconds, the leaden-footed minutes, the ‘5 
dreary hours, went by. The mail-train drew up 
at the platform, and he took his seat, Every- 
thing was silent, and the place ed asleep, 
until the sudden flare of gas and the sudden 
rush of storming feet, told the arrival of the 
fan), passenger He would not look to see if 
Ge: were there or not. Fortune had been 
against him all along, and would be against him 
still, He eet up the big collar of his travelling- 
coat, and pulled his cap down upon his eyea, to 
— a Powis recognition. e clamour and 
bustle died away on the platform. The bs are 
sounded. The carriage answered with a jerk to 
the firet. motion of the engine, and at that instant 
@ passenger opened the door of the compartment 
in which Val sat, and leaped in lightly. It was 
Gerard Lumby. 
(Zo be continued.) 





QUEER CASES. 
BY & SURGEON. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART Il. 


Waar is more troublesome to surgeon or patient 
than a needle broken off short in the flesh— 
unless it be two broken needles? Such articles 
‘travel’ terribly. There is so little to lay hold of 
with the forceps, that any touch which does not 
effect its extraction is bound to give it an onward 
impulse, Thus it often happens that a medical 
practitioner can find no trace of the needle, 
when his assistance is sought, the patient having 
already pushed it completely in, in his efforts 
to withdraw it; end it may become a matter of 
doubt whether such a thing is really under- 
neath the skin or not. To cut open the flesh 
on @ mere chance of finding it, would be obvi- 
ously unjustifiable; examination of the part by 
pressure and sneering is nearly as bad, from 
the rick of making matters worse; 80 an inge- 
nious plan has been devised for 
whether a portion be err impacted or no! 
A Roper! magnet is held upon that part of 
the body for a quarter of an hour, so as to influ- 
nt; then.a Analy-hung polarised 
ded over it, when, if any irom 
be present, tion will ensue. In Italy, 6 
kind of ivory probe traversed by two wires has 
been fed for the detection of foreign bodies of 
this nature ih a deep wound, it being co 
with an electric battery in such et eng 
I ite 


ence the 
needle is sug 


directly the probe comes in contact 

thing Tnetaltc, the circuit is completed, end 

presence announced by the ringing of a bell! 
Not many years ago, a remarkable 









: Sat 

/ waa tried at the Hépital dos Lazaros, Sab Chris- 
: near Bie, de’ Janere A Brazilian phy- 
retended. to have discovered that ‘ beri- 
6 Po cata ap gouly analady. ot shat 
country, a A 1 , was identi 
with Ka rus Blphintingt Breesorum, which the 
ancient exponents of the healing art used to cure 
oy eke of sneke-venom. An inmate of 





hospital, knowing his state to be hopeless 
as it stood, consented to allow the trial to be 
made on his Pedy So a vigorous rattlesnake 
was accordingly brought to his bedside, and 


made to bite his swollen and hypertrophied hand, 
in the presence of a large number of doctors, 
both ee te ge soe Sap i igs noted at ie 
time 4] reptile displayed great apparen' 
reluctance to use ita fangs, and it was not until 
after much irritation that it could be induced 
to strike, The punctures were inflicted near 
the base of the little finger; but the patient 
was not aware that he had been bitten till the 
ders told him, so lifeless was the 

or some hours, no results were apparent; the 
characteristic evidences of blood-poisoning never- 
theless set in, and before night the man was a 
corpse. 

@ case excited a great deal of interest at 
the time; but the experiment has never been 
repeated ; nor is there any reason why it should 
be. The sere of the venom into a mass of 
fibroid and degenerate tissue such as would 
compose a leprous limb, would retard and might 
altogether prevent its absorption into the current 
of the circulation; while it was pure fancy to 
attribute the snake’s hesitation in biting to any- 
thing connected with the disease. Many poison- 
ous reptiles will bear much annoyance, and even 
ill-treatment, before they can be persuaded to 
use their fangs; and the case in question really 

resents no anomalies whatever beyond those to 
readily accounted for by the means circum- 
stances, But what a marvellous thing the venom 
of a serpent is! In the whole range of pathology, 
probably ange presents such an instance of 
small causes producing great effects. An infini- 
tesimal quantity of a clear, apparently harmless 
fluid, introduced by a puncture no bi than 
the prick of a pin, with awful rapidity—a 
minutes, ig may be—a strong man with the 
thews and sinews of a bull, becomes lifeless clay, 
already far on its way to decomposition, Perhaps 
the ‘ germs’—if such really exist-—~of deadly fevers 
and other maladies might be found to be just 
a8 insignificant in amount, could they be isolated ; 
but it must be borne in mind that there is a 
certain period of latency or ‘incubation’ after 
their reception into the system, and that neither 
they nor almost any other known poison take 
effect with the same fearful celerity as the worst 

é-venoms, 

The accidents, fortunate and unfortunate, that 
have occurred within the practice of celebrated 
surgeons about whose skill there can be no 
two opinions, would fill a volume. Dupuytren 
plunged a knife into man’s brain, and relieved 

an al ‘in that situation, snatchi 

him from the very jaws of death ; yet he kille 
a patient whose shoulder-joint he had set, by 
mcing an aneuriem in mistake for a simple 
gathering, And for every such accident which 
happened, probably a hundred might be 
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found, were the truth known, that have been pre- 
vented only by what we are accustomed profanely 
sy niet ora or oe 

inical pupi a + London surgeon, one 
who even then waa “quoted universally as the 
greatest authority on the disease of which the 
caso I am going to relate was an instance, and 
whose public appointments had long testified to 
the general recognition of his talenta. In one 
ward of the hospital he had a patient who, he 
told us, was ering from an abscess in the 
tegion of the hip; carefully demonstrating this 
to us, a8 he was wont to do, and explaining how 
such a disorder was to be diagn from other 
things with which a want of due precaution might 
cause it to be confounded. He then ordered me 
to get ready his instruments and chloroform by 
the ide, as ha a to incise the swelling 
when he had finished his round of visits in the 
hospital, and proceeded on his way; but before 
he returned, the man suddenly and mysteriously 
died, without a movement or a groan, There 
was & examination of course; and 
it was then found that what had been mistaken 
for an abscess was in reality an aneuriem, which 
had burst of itself in y, and caused instant 
death by loss of blood. An aneurism is a local- 
ised dilatation of an artery, which goes on increas- 
ing in size quite out of proportion to the blood- 
vessel itself, so that the sac may be as big as au 
orange—as it was in this case—or even larger, 
upon an artery no bigger than a goose-quill. 

e chief danger in such a tumour lies in the 

oasibility of its bursting at any time, and to 

ce it would, of course, be almost necessarily 
immediately fatal. ‘Gentlemen, said our Pro- 
fessor, as the mystery was revealed, and the 
terrible position from which he had so narrowly 
escaped became apparent, ‘the French have a 
roverb that there is a special providence for 
runkards and children, J say there is a special 
providence for surgeons !’ ; i. 

Nature is a wonderful eon ; she commence! 
@ conservative process of repair directly after a}*' 
injury. ‘Never too late to mend,’ is her motto. 
An old man, of the enormous age of one hundred 
and two, came under my notice with a broken 
hip—that commonest of fractures among elderly 
people, whose bones are and britil often 
caused by accidents so slight as tripping e foot 
in a loose fold of et, No active treatment 
could be adopted ; mechanical appliances would 
have caused mortification of the skin in a subject 
enfeebled by senile decay ; so he was placed on 
a water-bed and kept wholly at rest. He lay 
there for twelve months, suffering but little pain, 
and then y away, having end 
his long life in comparative comfort. After death, 
it was found that the fracture had actually 
healed, though naturally in 4 false position. 

A disagreeable little contre-temps happens some- 
times to young practitioners who are called upon 
for the first time to set a dislocated jaw. It rarely 
happens twice to the same operator. When the 
jaw is ‘put out,’ the hands, to effect its reduc- 
tion, must grasp it over the teeth as far back 
a3 possible, 80 a3 to exert force in the necessary 
direction on the angle. It is often no 
matter; but when it does slip in, it goea 
so suddenly that the mouth shuts to with a 
enep like a rat-trap; and the young surgeon 





ORs is) 
draws an inference that for the future it will 
be better to shield his fingers with cork or india- 
rubber in dealing with cases of this kind. 

It is a well-known fact that people whose limbs 
have been amputated tell you that they can feel 
their fingers and toes for e long time afterwards— 
for years, sometimes—and will even describe 
pain and definite sensations as affecti i 
jointa of individual digits. This is i 
stood when we remember that the brain is the 
only of the body that feels, all eonzations and 
imp’ being conveyed to it from different parte 
by nerve-fibres, Feelings of pain, heat, cold, 
touch, and the functions of the senses are 
elle ioted to it ; and when the connecting nerve 
is divided, it may be some time before it learns 
to localize truly the seat of the sensation it ap- 
preciates. When we knock our ‘funny-bones,’ 
we ience a thrill in the little finger and 
inner border of the hand; the fact being that 
we have stimulated the bundle of telegraph wires 
known as the ulnar nerve—which transmit 
sensations from that finger and part of the next, 
in the middle of its course, as it winds roun 
the joint of the elbow. 

Some years ago, a nurse in one of our Metro- 
politan hospitals, mistaking one bottle for another 
in the dim dawn of a foggy morning, gave 4 poor 
woman a teacupful of concentrated carbolic acid, 
instead of black draught. The unfortunate 
patient drank half of it, and might have taken 
it all before discovering the mistake, had she 
not paused for breath. She died in great agony 
in a few minutes. Medical men were of course 
on the spot; but nothing could be done. There 
is no antidote to carbolic acid ; and the mouth, 
shroat, and—as we afterwards found—the stomach 
were eo burnt that it was impossible to use the 
stomach-pump ; they were in fact charred white, 
like a stick. It appears extraordinary that any 
one should drink such a quantity of a fluid so 
intensely corrosive as this acid without finding 
the mistake directly it touched the lips; but 
medicines, never agreeable, are usually swallowed 
as hastily as possible, and the patient does not 
stop to analyse any yore unpleasant sensa- 
Beam when he knows that some such are inevit- 
able. 

A curious parallel to this case was brought 
before me at sea, where a quartermaster went 
into the cabin of an officer on watch in the 
middle of the night, and seizing what he took to 
be a bottle of brandy, drank about six ounces of 
the contents. It was pure carbolic acid, and the 
man fell dead before he could summon aazsist- 
ance; but here, too, we may account for the 
amount swallowed before the character of the 
liquid was recognised. He was consciously in 

é eommiaeion of a theft, and being, morenrer, 
in iow gi of detection every moment, no dow! 
oon the eperied fcid being also of a buming 

, the of a burning 
natare to the palate and throat. In this last case, 
the carbolic acid, though not in its own char- 
acteristic bottle, was lal ‘Poison,’ and was 
kept in the officer's washing-locker. @ quarter: 
master had 





™ doubt caught ay of cw bottle 
ere, imagined it was stowed away for con- 
cealment. About a tab’ of this excellent 
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PLAYING THE WRONG OARD, ! 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUBION. 


Mr Srvies sat silent and stupefied, after the 
de of his colleague, The pipe had gone 
out, and was not rekindled ; while the jug of beer, 
which had given point to the sarcasm of Charley— 
as he still called him in his reverie—remained 
untouched at his elbow. The sitvation was 
indeed a serious one for the unlucky Professor. 
He had been buoyed up by the prospect of this 
unexpected windfall; he had seen his way to 
taking larger halls, and ‘working’ larger to 
for the next week or two at anyrate, by ita help ; 
and now it had utterly vanished, plunging him, 
as a matter of course, as deep into despair as its 
prospect had raised him into hope. He had sent 
the baggage-man and the properties on to Bingle- 
don, where he was announced to open the next 
night ; a deposit was paid on the large room af 
the Town Hall; bills by this time were circulated, 
his posters had been out for some days. And now 
all this trouble was lost; his outlay was forfeited. 
He could not open by himself, Even if a musician 
could be found in Bingledon, a thing hardly likely 
in so aedate and prim a town—such a musician 
ag would suit him—what was he to do without 
Lucile? Her loss was utterly fatal to the specu- 
lation ; in fact, her loss would be fatal to his 
business altogether. His slender resources would 
not, could not, hold out until he had replaced 
her. His properties would be seized, and he 
should be ruined. ‘ health’s a-going,’ he 
muttered, as he reached this stage of his reverie ; 
‘and I shall have to go to the workhouse. I little 
thought when I took old Ben Boley half-a-crown 
and a pound of tea last year, that I should so 
soon come to be where I saw him ; but it’s what 
I am coming to. : 

A tremendous knock at the street door inter-' 
rupted and startled him. He listened with a 
foreboding of some fresh evil; but ere he could, 
determine who was the visitor, the door of his 
Toom was thrown open, and Mr Ignatius Hythe 
came hurriedly and excitedly in ‘Here's a 
pretty go!’ exclaimed that gentleman, who could: 
ecarcely gasp out the words—‘ here’s a pretty 
0 | Where s that confounded foreign ecoundrel 7 

e has done it! A nice thing | have made 


of it by employing him’ 

‘What has he done? I should really be glad 
if you would tell me,’ returned Styles; ‘for he 
hes tees bere ee crazy style about being 
revenged, and says he is actually the person we. 
employed him to represent.’ 

‘So ue is |’ cried Hythe. ‘The bond was’ 
just the last man in the world we ought to have 
spoken to, He has nearly killed my brother, and- 
has entirely yuined me.’ 

‘What Ads he done?’ exclaimed Styles, who 
partly frightened, as his 
tically about the room. ‘Hew' 


B46 
aes be Fills your brother? How has he ruined 


you 

*He has given my brother a shock from which 
he will never yecover,’ said Mr Ignating; ‘he 
has had a fit in consequence, and ip his weak 
state it will be fatal. But he has actually seen 
his daughter! This abominable foreign mu- 
soley on wheever 2 choose to call him, is her 
uncle. He showed her to Maurice. He took 
her away with « threat that Maurice should 
never see her again. What is the consequence? 
My brother now knows that she is alive, while 
previously he only dreamed it. His conscience, 
which waa morbid and troublesome enough before, 
is now irresistible. He means to telegraph for 
his solicitor to-morrow. He will alter his will 
in favour of this child, so that now we shall get 
nothing at all! If she had remained here, it 
would not have mattered, os he would have been 
content with providing for her, and compensating 
by“*kindness for any wrong he had done; but he 

what has now Beppe as a judgment, 
and that on account of it he is bound to mortify 
bimeelf and all his friends—And by Jove, sir, 
it t mortifying !' concluded Mr Hythe, with an 
strap c of tone. 

‘Well, what are you going to do? What do 
you want me to do?’ waked Btyles. ‘He has 
entirely broken up my tour. I have billed my 
two next towns, paid a deposit on the hall at 

ingledon ; and here am I without a chance of 
giving the show, and hardly enough money left 

r a railway fare.’ 

‘Qh! here’s some money; take it; I want your 
help, exclaimed Hythe, throwing a number of 
sovereigns on the table. 

With sparkling eyes, the Professor scrambled 
them up. Well what help do you want from 
me?’ he asked. 

‘We must find this fellow; we must get back 
the girl!’ returned Mr Hythe. ‘Confound him ! 
He Fas no right to keep her from her parent, 
It’s unnatural—it’s atrocious. If I can get hold 

her, I have not the least doubt, from what 
I know of my brother, that we can manage 
him very well. So we will follow this forei 
scoundrel, and catch him if we can. I will 
claim the girl, and call in the police if ne : 
Gad, if it’s neceasary, I will seize her by force, 
and he must io a uP ’ a 

!’ ejaculated Styles, with a perceptible 
lengthening of his visage; ‘I don't aiogethiae 
like that idea He’s a dangerous fellow, and 
he carries the ugliest knife you ever saw out of 
a butcher's shop. 

*I don’t care for his knives or any of his 
foreign tricka!’ exclaimed the desperate Igna- 
tiua «= ‘1'll knock him down with my stick, 
if we really come to a fight, But for the 
matter of that, I would just as soon be run 
through the body as not, if we don't get the girl 

‘Ah! but I wouldn't, said the cautions Styles ; 
‘and I pre you fair warning that while I’ will 
do all I can in the wa: i i 


‘I'll do that part of the business, said his 


resolute visitor. ‘Rather than not keep my 
brother from altering his will, I would face 
twenty foreigners with twenty knives apiove. 
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aoe How shall we get on hia |} 


‘That won't be very difficult to begin with, at | 

aL es tein, Be ae oe 
a at 3 and & © QOsEl 

ihe ee eee rary 

WS © 3 an such conspicuous 

chareoters 4 Charley and Luce to take’ ticketa 

without their being known and their destina- 


r:} 
tive on with your coat, and off we go,’ con- 
tinued Hythe, ‘If there's a train any time to- 
ae the direction they have taken, we 
ollow. 
‘But about Bingledon }’—— began Styles. 
‘Let Bingledon shift for itself! ‘The people at 
on can do without you, I daresay. Tele- 
ph in the morning, or do what you like ; but 
t us lose no time now.’ 
Thus urged, Mr Styles had no option but to 
comply, hates dees had been so laviahly 


thrust upon him so in a wonderful way 


his joclings ews the disappointment of the 
good people of ingleton, ta 
In a few minutes they had left the house, and 
were at the railway station, where the correctness 
of Mr Styles’s judgment was at once made manifest. 
The clerk and porter each recollected the depar- 
ture of Mr Joinville, as they called him, accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle Tuscano, and recollected 
also that they had taken tickets for a station 
named Bushfield. The night-mail, due in about 
an hour and a half, stopped at that station. 
‘He will change there, and go across to Stum- 
ley, which is on the South-western line,’ said 
i e. ‘He means to go on to Southampton, 
and take a steamer for America; that’s his 


game. 

‘But I don’t think he has enough money ’——— 
said Styles. 

‘Oh! there's never any telling with these 
foreigners,’ interrupted Hythe. ‘He may have 
been screwing and saving up ever since he has 
been with you.’ . 

Mr Styles made no reply to this suggestion ; 
but by an epreesivs frown and shake of the 
head, he mig) t have been of opinion that 
‘Charley,’ as he still called him, was not likely 
to have saved much while in his company. 

To follow their journeyings in t of the 
fugitives would only wi the er. Suffice 
it, therefore, to note that Hythe and Styles at 
length found themselvea—-en route for South- 
am : are Bushfield Junction. lomel ‘ 

© junction was at a y 3 8 
straggling village wes the Tiecieal aa a to 
a town for several miles; while out on the bare 
downs beyond, or in the narrow dull lanes 
which served for byroads, there were but few 
cottages to be seen, and aftill fewer buildin 
which deserved the name of farmhouses. rs 
there was little to invite any one to go strolling 
about in the quiet light of the sinking sun, 
which was now just visible above the low hills 
which Peaaded = Hyih to ae biagr ocr 
argued 3 bu e was of a different | 
opinion. Tacky, however, he did not deem it 

to insist on the Profesor accompanyi 
him in his ramble; and #0, comfortably enaconend 
in the village inn, with the London paper to 


Bi 
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read, his legs resting on the meat, the oft] ‘No; I think not, sir, repli ey & 
Geferred meal at last served, suis, awaited his| hardly know what ‘Charlee ey poe oo ae: 
ccrempenion 5 Teena oe ese ; er ee an eae 

e, restless re, s00n beyond was no out i then,’ thought 
the limits of the village, and the ‘wide | Hythe ee 
common which lies immediately beyond. He ‘he return of the woman farther gon- 
fen sane ae gabe amg es on ight had bckagginy 3 and Re svcompant ete the bed- | 

3 Bn occasio: i roo) rea turning is couch, . 
minded him that it might be unpleasant to find the man wha he hed, sought, ve iw |: 


his way back after dark. the 
few houses which were of somewhat better grade 
than the poorest labourers’ cot 
woman standing at the door, who looked 80 
earnestly at him, that he thought ehe was about 
to . Slackening his pace, he looked fixedly 
at her in turn, The woman noticing it, said 
apologetically, and dropping a rustic co ’ 
as she spoke: ‘I thought, sir, you might 

or some one from him; that’s what 
I was looking out for, sir.’ 

‘I am sorry you are disappointed, replied 
Hythe. ‘I hope you have no serious cause for 
iets to see a doctor.’ 

‘Indeed, I have, sir,’ said the woman; ‘and I 
am afraid Davy—that’s my boy, sir—hasn't 
found Dr Camm at home, he has been so long 

one. 

‘I have been a doctor, although now retired 
from the profession,’ said Hythe. ‘If I can be 
of ay service till your own doctor comes ’—— 

*You are very kind, sir,’ replied the woman 
as Hythe paused; ‘and if you would not min 
looking in, I should be a great deal easier in my 
mind, We have had a gentleman and little gir 
staying here for a day or two.’ 

‘Eh? a gentleman and little girl!’ repeated 
Hythe, roused into the keenest attention at 
once, 

‘Yea, air,’ ahe continued. ‘They are foreigners, 
I think; and he is mortal bad to-day. I think 
he is going out of his mind, as well as being 
creda ri sir; and the little girl is so fright- 
ene ’ 

‘Where is he?’ exclaimed Hythe, in a decided 
tone, ‘I will see him at once.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ eaid the woman hesitat- 
ingly, ‘whether he has got any money; and we 
are too poor’—— 

‘Oh! that is of no consequence,’ returned 
Hythe, with a readiness which at once impressed 
the poor woman with a sense of his generosity. 
«Just show me to his room.’ 

The woman turned, and led the into 
the front-room, ehicy eel furnished as it 
was, was evidently the parlour of the house. 
A low moaning sound was audible as he entered. 
‘That is the poor gentleman, sir, she continued. 
‘He is in the back room. I will go and see if he 
is sensible.—This gentleman is a doctor, my dear, 
and will cure your uncle’ This lest phrase was 
addressed to a girl who sat cowering and shy in 
the darkest corner of the ay t 

Hythe had not seen until he followed 
the direction of the woman’s eyes, ‘Ah! it's 
all right! I have her now,’ was his menial 
ejaculation. The girl looked up at him without 
any ition in her eyes.—' is a strange 

lace for 7% my dear, said Hythe. ‘I know 

Eom the ly that you have not been here 
long. Were you about to settle im this 
village?’ 





he saw aj all id 


Sete’ catoaat fading theese ae 
loctor, personal feelings, ae i and disliki 
ideas of danger to himself from this man, |’ 
were inary Renished, rer Bult saw in him 
ly a suffering patien is brain is dreadfully 
affected, and he ein great danger,’ said ‘ne to the 
eeeroeh vlareeh ‘I think it is more than 
probable he will die here.’ ‘f 

‘O dear me! deary me!’ exclaimed the 
soul, wringing her hands, ‘Whatever shall we |. 
do? My husband has been out of work these four 
weeks with a bad hand.’ 

SI will wait until I see your local doctor, 
continued Hythe; ‘and will ask him to send a 
nurse down to assist you. As it strangely happens 
thet I know this man, I will be responsible for 
all expeneca, ond will take the girl to her friends 
There is a person waiting for me at the 
Moon Inn at Bushfield, to whom the little gi 
is well known, Can you send for him?’ 

‘O yes, sir!’ exclaimed the woman, whose 
face had brightened considers bly: ‘T do think 
I hear our Davy outside now. He will go.’ 

She was correct. Davy came in with the news 
that he had been wai until Dr Camm re- 
turned ; that he had seen that gentleman, who had 

romised to follow him in a quater of an hour. 
Stimulated by the promise of a shilling, Davy 
lost no time in hurrying back to Bushfield as 
fast as his heavy, clay-clogged boots would carry 
him, bearing Mr Hythe’s card, with a request 
for the immediate attendance of Styles, 

The doctor arrived first, and promptly coincided 
with the opinion already expressed by Hythe 
as to the fatal nature of the illness. He readily 
agrecd to find a nurse, and took charge of a few | 
pounds which Hythe left in his hands for current 
expenses, he did so, a little bustle was heard 
in the parlour, followed by an exclamation of 
delight and bad from the girl, With e word 
of apology for his abruptness, Hythe hurried to 
the room, where he saw, as he ex the girl 
clinging round Styles’s neck in a transport of 

elight. 

‘Have you come to take me back!’ said the 
child. ‘Ido not love Mr Charles as I love you’ | 
(She had been taught to speak of him always as 

Mr Charles’ in ! company.) ‘He does not 
love me at all. Do not me away again !’ 


‘No, Lucile, never; you shall never leave me 
in,’ said. Styles; viliat ia? he added, as be 
recollected the claims of Mr Maurice H 


‘you shall never go anywhere but where you 
Jeane, end where you are bappy.—She aves 


to age you know,’ he continued in a 
tone tc Mr Hythe. ‘We have been together these 
oe mary cad T oleeyy cones as wy 

uy - 


would not from Styles; and 
baling hi shand, se al et ons to wall 
junction, ‘oliowing closely, 








in the morning— 


s probably would not hold out, 
tching an early train, the three reached 
Fieldenham by midnight, aes ag tence 
of not disturbing their landlady,’ after 
repeated eer from Styles to call for her 
the next day, the girl consented to go to Myrtle 
Villa to sleep, and met with a warm recep- 
tion, Mra Hythe being quite as much alive to 
the i ae of her restoration as was her 
whe ie rning, Styles d punctual 
n the morni: tyles came round punct ; 
pet aa a came to the gate, there trived. ala 
a messenger, whose tidings were brief, 
but ‘{nel—Villada was dead. There was an 
unavoidable shock in hearing this; but both 
Hythe and Styles were secretly conscious of 
& feeling of relief. Lucile—we shall for the brief 
remainder of our story sree her old name— 
who had had no idea of his danger, was not told 
of his death for some days. 

Early in the forenoon, as may be supposed, 
Mr Hythe took the girl round to his brother, 
‘who was now so weak that he could not stand, 
and was lying on a couch which faced the 
window ; but the interview which followed shall 
be outlined in the description given of it by Mr 
Ignatius to his wife. 

‘It was like a resurrection, Maria! If you 
had seen a ghost, you would not have been more 
frightened than at seeing that panting, hollow- 

ed fellow rise up with a sort of acream.—But 

e wasn’t frightened; not a bit. How she 
knew he did not mean her any harm, I can’t 
say, but she took to him directly. He says he 
shall get well now; and I believe he will.—I 
had a long talk with him, and it will be all 


ht, a. 

7) was all right, from the Myrtle Villa point 
of view. Delighted at the restoration of his 
dangates oe for the o portunity of 
un ping is wrong in at leas aurice 
Hythe ea nee Sadly and Pats forgetful 
that it was to his brother's energy and wonderful 
sagacity he owed these boons, his lawyer was 
in summoned, and the will was this time 
tered in a manner which gave general satisfaction. 
A very handsome present to the poor woman 
at Bushfield Common raised her to the seventh 
heaven of delight, as it did also her husband 
who had the fad hand, and ‘Davy’ the mes- 
: while Mr Styles——_ But he also shall 
for himself. He often did speak of him- 
self as he sat over his ginss of in the select 
Jour of the Three Blind Mice at Kentish Town, 
.W., which hostel stands at the corner of the 
street in which were situated Mr Styles’s apart- 
ments, ‘And that’s how it was, sir’ he would 
say, when finishing his oft-repeated narrative, 
tithe tour which I thought was going to be a 
complete bust-up for me, was the making of 


let him know, ‘by tel: th 
2 7, neneh, on 


Ben, 


af; me. The loss of my dancer and my pianist, 


which made me think of the workhouse, was 
the only thing, as it turned out, which could 
have kept me from it. I never went a tour 
again, and never shall now, and I don’t want 
to. She don’t forget the old man, sir; and if 
‘HY 1 ain’t rich, I ain't poor, and I can jog on quiet 
-{-tnd comfortable, as long os I've got the breath 


bas? 


to do it. This fy cr coly fine, sir, I ever baits 
& game won e wrong card, w’ 
carteinly did when we pat Charley 


was what we ; 


Ta study of history seems to be increasing both 
in attractiveness and larity. This may be 
due as much to the brillignt literary talent which 
has been brought to its service, as to its own 
inherent interest and value as a subject’ of study 
and means of culture. There were great names 
associated with the literature of history in the 
last century—Gibbon and Lord Hailes, Hume 
and Robertson ; but of these, the first two have 
alone maintained their 6s historical 
authorities; Hume and Robertson being now 
read more perhaps for their manner than their 
matter—for their lucid -and original style, rather 
than for the accuracy of their historical presenta- 
tions. If we have not many greater writers in 
the present century, we have at least better 
historians. Moreover, the methods of historical 
rg omg have ig ave 80 much within the 
last fifty years, that history may almost be said 
to be an invention of the nineteenth century, 
To more accurate and scientific methods, also, 
have been added many attractions in regard to 
the style and treatment of historical narrative. 
It is not now confined simply to the relation 
of state intrigues and great military conflicts; 
it is recognised more and more as a means by 
which the life of a people, rather than the history 
of a kingdom, is to be traced to its sources, The 
story of the paises. struggles and social throes 
which gave birth to the most precious of our 
constitutional and civil rights, is of more inte- 
rest, because fraught with more instruction, than 
the record of armed conquest and battles and 
bloodshed, The simple narrative of the Ship- 
money episode in the reign of Charles the First, 
is more illustrative of a people’s progress, and 
hence of aie value to the historical student, 
than the history of all ‘the battles that were 
fought and won in the campaigns of Marl- 
borough. - : 
Nor is it alone-to the more mature minds and 
the more advanced readers that modern historians 
appeal. We have short histories by men like 
Teen and Freeman, in which all that is essential 
to an intelligent appreciation of the historical 
roblems presented, is laid before readers in 
which the youngest need not fail to 
understand. Other writers have followed the 
example of these ter names; and among 
works of this kind we have pleasure in notici 
the volume entitled Charlemagne, by the Rev, 
Edward L. Cutts, B.A. (London: Society for 
Promoting Christin Knowledge). This is really 
a history of the Franks from their first inroad into 
the Roman Empire in the reign of Gordian, down 
to the death of the great Teutonic emperor whose 
name gives title to the book—a period of about 
four hundred and fifty years. The life of Charle- 
magne embraces the between 742 and 814 
A.D, ; but some knowledge of the early settlement 
and inroads of the Frankish barbarians is neces- 
sary to an intelligent understanding of the rei 
which forms the central subject of the boo 
This the author gives with commendable brevity, 


BOOK GOSSIP, | 





.and at the same time with clearness and epirit. 
The style is familiar without being flippant ; and 
the author draws for his materials upon the more 
pic ue pang ancient and modern authori- 

ties, e story of Charles the Great, as thus told, 
will not fail to be useful to many who have not 
the leisure or means for studying more elaborate 

, works, A knowledge of what this great Emperor 
did, and what he aimed to do, is essential 
to a clear understanding of European history 
in medieval and modern times, and may be 
said to lie at the very root of it, This volume 
by Mr Cutts will render the subject accessible 
to any who have the desire to acquaint them- 
selves, briefly, clearly, and comprehensively, with 
the leading characteristics of the m an 
history of this great medieval monarch, 


* 

A vivid idea of some of the treasures of the 
Boolak collection of Egyptian antiquities at Cairo, 
may be gleaned from a book recently published 
from the pen of Mr Villiers Stuart of Dromana, 
‘MP. The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen 
(London : John Murray) is the title of this work ; 
the greater portion of the book consisting of a de- 
scription of the remarkable tent or canopy which 
-——as we have noted in our article on Recent 
Sa Discoveries—belonged to one of the 
royal mummies recently brought to light at Deir- 
al-Bahari. A representation of this wonderful 
work of art, composed of hundreds of pieces of 
leather carefully dovetailed together, is printed 


in colours; and we learn that the tints of the 
original work, here specced are almost as 


fresh as they were when first the pigments 
were coaxed into such quaint characters nearly 
three thousand years . There are many 
other features of this book which will cause 
it to be valued as an addition to our knowledge 
of the treasures of ancient Egypt. 

The beetle, as is well known, figures promi- 
nently on all Egyptian monuments, and is repre- 
sented in the above canopy as flying with a ball 
upon his head. Mr Villiers Stuart gives a plate 
representing in various attitudes a beetle of this 
description which was caught by himeelf, and 
he accompanies it with an interesting descrip- 
tion. The male is furnished with horns, these 
horns enabling him to perform a duty which 
is peculiarly his, namely, to balls of wet 
Nile-mud balanced on his head, for his mate at 
home to deposit her eggs in. The female is with- 
out these bone and therefore cannot carry the 

Tiet necessary for the security of the 

‘he Egyptians, says Mr Stuart, having seen the 
beetles industriously rolling the lobe of clay, 
like their emblem of the sun, and seeing them 
also during fiight decorated with the horned disc, 
their emblem of divinity, came to the conclusion 
that they were worshipping the sun, and held 
them in corresponding veneration. Again, the 8B 
deposited in the mud-pellet, after passing throug: 
the usual traneformations, broke forth into life 
as a perfected scarabreus, and gave the Egyptians 
the emblem of life out of death. Hence ita fre- 


juent 4) 
tian of 
In the City of London~-that is, the City proper, 


as distinguished from the Metropolis in general— 
there is a large population which cipeae within 


d | Green, & Co.) 


its bounds during the da; > but disappear at night 4 
They have offices in the City, b do ‘not [ 
rig paremenk Consequently, when the eens [ 
of London was taken in April last year, it waa 
felt that, as being a night censug, it failed to 
represent the true condition of that portion of | 
London known as the City, and steps were adopted. 
to have the defect rectified by the taking of a day |: 
census. The sum of twelve hundred pounds was | 
voted for this purpose by the City export 

and the census was taken between the 

3lst of May following the Imperial census, The | 
results of this special counting of the people 
have been published under the title of a Report 
on the Oity Day-Census, 1881 (London: Longmans, 
Under the Imperial census, the 
number of people found to be in the City of 
London during the night was 50,526; but this 
number under the day census is found to be 
261,061. That is, there are more than five times 
as Inany people within the City of London during 
the day as there are sleeping therein during the 
night. And not only may the City be said to 
be thus depepalated during the night, but this 
tendency of things is constantly on the increase. 
In 1871, the night census showed a population 
of nearly 75,000, as against the 60, of -1881, 
being # decrease of fifty per cent. within the ten 
years. No wonder, therefore, that the old Cit 
churches, notwithstanding their many sacred and 
historic associations, are neatly empty on Sundays; 
seeing that the suburbs and surrounding towns 
connected with the Metropolis by rail and omni- 
bus, draw more than two hundred thousand per- 
sons out of the City every working day at the 
close of business hours. e book affords many 
points of curious study to those who are fond 
of statistical information. " 


To the number of popular books on science, 
in which the scientific spirit is not sacrificed to 
the mere demand for an hour's amusement or 
relaxation, we must add Talks About Sei by 
the late Professor Thomas Dunman (London: 
Griffith and Farran). Mr Dunman was one of 
the men who had to toil babe more by his 
own energy and application than by the assistance 
of others; and like a, more who have thus 
had the bloom of life rubbed off in the friction 
of their early years, his health was undermined, 
and he died young, leaving the world just af 
the moment when he was best equipped to serva 
it. This little volume has been prepared rather 


. {as a slight memento of his method of 


fo circle 
b bettie he Pi endeared to a wide ci : 
of students, than as containing any origina 
contributions to the general ovisaes of the 
subjects of which it treats, These subjecta 
are such as the mechanism of sensation, pre- 
historic man, volcanoes and coral reefs, ice and 
the ice-age, how the earth is weighed and 
measured, with papers on the stars, on atoms 
and molecules, on the lobster and common 
frog. , His lectures, of which the papers here 
printed sre examples, were, says his biographer, 
enlivened allusions to poetry and romance, 
and full of living interest ; while here and thers 
were flashes of quiet humour which won his 
andi afforded abundant ae gees of 
his popularity with his studenta, This applies 
to the papers in the book before us, w: are: 
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Ht aé once clear and as regards the informa- | will surely mislead the ingenious calculator of the 

tion is to be conveyed, and i ing and | antiquity of shell-heaps a thousand years hence.’ 

attractive in re of the style in which that e recent bombardment of Alexandria natu- 

conveyance in effected. We have no doubt the | rally gives a zest for naval and military informa- 

book will prove eminently useful in arousing m 

the mind of readers a renewed interest in ques- i 

tions of popular acience, 

THE MONTE 
SOIBNCH AND ARTS 

A ruw artista, bearing well-known names, wrote 

a joint-letter to the Times, praying t, if 

possible, precautions may be taken to eave pic- 


ue Cairo from the fate of Alexandria. 
A somewhat similar cry was heard from arche- 
ologista, Gah | to the rumour that the well- 
known Boolak Museum—which in their eyes 
is the most valuable, if not the most picturesque 
adornment of Cairo—was to be sold to replenish 
the coffers of Arabi Pacha, This Museum 
owea its existence to the French antiqu 
Mariette Bey ; and, as our readers are aware, it 
contains the principal part of those treasures 
and curiosities which the Egyptian tombs have 
from time to time revealed. In one way, 
the dispersion of these memorials of ancient 
zg paride’ they found their way to the 
ec of piel itp useums—need not 
be regretted, for the building which at present 
holds them is said, from the undermining of the 
Nile, to be in a rather dilapidated state. But 
the mere suggestion that such a man as Arabi 
has cast a wistful glance upon them, raises fears 
that some of his fanatical followers may from 
utter wantonness destroy relics of their country’s 
pat which can never be replaced. It is to be 
0 , however, that such a catastrophe may be 


averted. 

Although civilised nations have left the records 
of their former greatness in their tombs an 
other monumenta, those whose lives were spent 
in @ Rav. state, and who had no such 
heri to leave behind them, have not 
away into silence without leaving very distinct 
traces of their whereabouta e ‘kitchen- 
middens,’ or vast heaps of shells which are now 
found on 80 many coasts, as pe with the bone 
and flint implements buried in them, tell us of 
the food and mode of life of these very carly 
dwellers on the Many attempts have 
been made to calculate the time which must have 
elapsed before these heaps of refuse could have 
attained the dimensions which they now exhibit ; 
though a writer in a recent number of the American 
Naturalist endeavours to show in a very inte- 
resting manner that these calculations are likely 
to exaggerate the time necessary for such accumu- 
lation. His o tions are directed to 
Innuit tribes on the Alaska const, who, in —— 
of the 


world, are at the present day contributing to its 
of ther daily m He 
tells us how he has watched a health i 


family dew hing their meals of inns or 
oe ee eir teeth crack the-spiny shell, 
and how the luscious contents are Licked out 
apt the debris falls in a continuous shower 


) He mays: “The heape of refuse 
@eson were truly 14 aim, ‘They 


ths | Fave 





That is, in round figures, £100 for e four 
shota fired from the Inflerible, we 


It is re that the Council of the Royal 
pagans Society contemplate the equipment 
of another expedition to the ‘Dark Continent,’ 
in order to explore the mountains Kenia and 
Kilimanj and the country which separates 
them from the eastern shores of Victoria Nyanza. 
This expedition is to be under the command of 
Mr Joseph Thomson, and will start on its mission 


a next year. 

e Royal ry ioeestiieg Society have been very 
unfortunate of late owing to the persistent 
rain which has driven sightseers from their annual 
shows. The preecnt rainy year has proved no 
exception to the rule; but as a set-off, the wet 


weather has called attention to two new modes 
of hay-making which would perhaps have been 
forgotten, or lost sight of, if the sun had been 


more es with its beams. One plan which 
has already been in vogue for some years is 
that of Gibbs, who by ing wet grass 
through a hot-air machine, is able at once to 


| convert it into valuable hay. At the late Agri- 


cultural Show at Reading, six acres of grass, 
estimated to yield twelve tons of finished hay, 
were con into dry hay in six hours; whilst, 
had it been allowed to lie on the ground, and left 
to the tender mercies of such weather as we have 
since had, it must have rotted and spoiled. The 
other process of saving wet grass is that of Mr 
J. Coultas, Mr Coultas does not use hot air, 
but directs all his attention to the construction 
of the haystack and to means for keeping it cool. 


His me of ure is briefly as follows : 
In building the « an a or rather inner 
chamber, is formed, by placing in the midst of 


e material a stuffed sack, which is withdrawn 
before the stack is complete. From the eet pare 
of this chamber there is carried an air- or 
to an exhaust fan outside the sack. Aper- 
are also made in the atack for the insertion 
of thermometers, When the heat from the wet 
mass rises above a certain limit, the fan is set 
in eter $ and hea ha ~— hey saturated 
air from the stack, the outer atmos: is dragged 
into ay pail oA a In this wey the fem 
perature fe zepidly uced and tho grass quickly 
ied into sweet hay. 


The unsessopable weather hes perhaps had 
Renehing do with the invention of a very 
clever little contrivance for recording the duration 
of rainfall. ust be familiar 
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pluviometer, which may be roughly described 
j aa a funnel leading to a graduated glass vemel, 
by which the amount of Lt ge collected can_ be 
easily read off in hundredths of an inch. This 
rough-and-ready epparatus, although it has been 
improved upon so as to prevent by_evapora- 
tion, &., leaves much to be desized, It would 
take no note, for instance, of very light showers, 
which would therefore pass unrecorded. The 
new rai recorder, the invention of M. Schmeltz, 
sppeam to meet this want, for #% will register 

e falling of a single drop, provided that drop 
falls upon its sensitive surface. It consists of 
a box containing a slip of chemically p: 
peper, which moves by clockwork from ona reel 
to another, a certain | of the peper passing, 

other printing telegraphic 
machines, within a given time. paper in 
question is first treated with a solution of sulphate 
of iron, and after being thoroughly dried, is 
brushed with tannic acid. A drop of water on 
such a surface is sufficient to bring the two 
chemicals into nearer relationship, and a dark 
mark is the result. (Our chemical readers will 
see that the two agents named are the constituents 
of common writing-ink.) It stands to reason that 
if the paper be graduated into hours and minutes, 
the exact time and duration of the rainfall will 
be recorded. It will be noticed that this rain- 
fall recorder does not afford any means of judg- 
ing of the amount of water received by the 
and perhaps for this reason it will serve 
as en aid to the ordinary rain-gauge, rather than 
a contrivance destined to supersede that instru- 
ment. 

Whilst the English farmer has had much 
cause to anticipate the prospect of another bad 
season, the Americans have as much reason 
to rejoice at the splendid weather with which 
they have been favoured. But the transatlantic 
farmer has enemies to guard against such as his 
English rival knows nothing of. Thus, in the 
San Francisco Call newspaper, we find a curious 
account of the means which are found necessary 
to protect the wheat-crops from the invasion of 
wild-geese, in a certain of seventy-five 
thousand acres in Colusa County, California. 
Forty men armed with rifles patrol this farm 
not only in the daytime but on every moonlight 
night, Flocks of geese—which, we are told, look 
from a distance like huge white blankete—settle 
down upon the wheat-fields, and make havoc of 

crops, unless the riflemen are on the alert, 
and knock over a few of them by way of ea 
Sometimes a thick fog will come on, and then 
is the time that the geese will feed with impunity, 
for the men are afraid to use their weapons in 
case of mutual injury. 

The electric light has found a novel employ- 
ment in the hands of some ingenious Frenchmen, 
who have lately, by permission of their govern- 
ment, been experimenting with it as a lure for 
fish. The lamp was contained in an air-tight 
globe, and was lowered at night into the sea, 
with the result that thousands of fish of all sizes 

cae 

in o e 

masa and moe great haul of fi We 
hardly know whether this mode of enticing the 
ag pina will be considered quite legitimate 


At the recent distribution of pri 
in connection with the late 


thet thai 


‘labours shall not yet cease if they can obtain the 


support of the public to carry them on. 

hope to be able to form a phaser Institute, 
which would have for ita chief objects the pro- 
motion of schemes for the better utilisation of 
coal and coal producta, the improvement of 
means for ing houses as at mt constructed 
without producing smoke, and to deal with these 
subjects generally for the public information and 
benefit. Such a scheme should most certainly 
meet with cordial support from the dwe'lems in 
our large cities, where the increase of 
chimneys is doing such damage to health 


property. : , 

In an article ‘Simple Facts concerning Water,’ 
we recently pointed out how hard water can be 
made soft by the addition of lime, and the 


of the chemical ges which occur. 
method has long been known as Clark’s process, 
and although thoroughly effectual, it has the 
disadvantage of requiring the water to be stored 
in pecorpiating tanks for about twenty-four 
hours before it is ready for use. A modification 
of this system, by which the water can be softened 
without being left to settle, has been introduced 
by the Atkins Water-softening and Purifying 
Compesiy of 62 Fleet Street, London, In this 
ber a jet of lime-water is introduced into 
e liquid to be treated, which is then conveyed 
to a mixing-chamber, end afterwards to some 
rotary disc filters, where the precipitated lime 
is quickly collected on cloth-covered discs. The 
water, thoroughly softened, then flows onward 
for immediate use, or can be stored in reservoirs 
until required. This new 
with hard waters has already been tried w 
success for some private Mpeg ls oye and has 
now been adopied by the Henley-on-Thames 
Water-works, The Brighton Railway Company 
are also erecting the necessary plant for supply- 
ing their engines with softened water. 

@ invention and quickly increasing employ- 
ment for various purposes of explosives such as 
nitro-glycerine, d ‘ite, and others of the same 
family, ompared with which gunpowder is but 
a feeble agent, call for constant attention on the 
part of our legislature, It has been recently 
pointed out by the government inspectors that 
the railway Companies, in refusing as they do 
eTOUus on any terms {| 


to carry euch dang gooda 
whatever, exhibit a sere walted, poliey. Buch 


are ly concealed as ordi: 
and the railway Companies must know 
their traina, parcels containing them must often 
be surreptitiously conveyed. It would be far 
better to carry them—as acids and other 
dangerous commodities are now carried—by 
specially 2 ge neg and bt fa 
appliances to protect them from accidental i 
tn, It is a fortunate circumstance that most 
of thee hae explosives need percussion fuses 
to rowe into full destructive fury, man 
of them b harmlessly away if a 
flame be applied to them. It will thus be seen 
that d is not such a treacherous fellow- {] 
traveller as ‘night be supposed ; still, we sheuld 
be glad to see if relegated to a train of its own, 


method of pers 





{| "The recent exhibition at the Alexandra Palace 





ti te 


“ances for preventi 
‘lamps for use in mines, detectors of firedamp, 





of ‘Means and Appliances ‘forthe Protection: and 
uman Life,” contained man’ 
inventions of 'a very interesting and ‘valuable 
‘nature, It included a full-sized pair of facing- 
points fitted on a railway, showing the extension 
.Of the inter-locking system .to all thie. various 
parts of Tailway system; contriv- 
boiler-explosions ; safety- 


boat-lo gear, and many other life-saving 
fs pro nthe section devoted to life-belts 
and. means for Keeping the body afloat in the 
water, we noticed two exhibits which Laas 
to have the merit of novelty as well a 
efficiency. The first was the employment of 
abe gh burnt oak for Pose ees 

ips’ mattresses, cushions, &c.—giving grea’ 
“buoyancy than the usual unburnt material. 
The other exhibit to which we refer con- 
eisted of life-saving garments, Most dresses 
of this kind are of a cumbrous and unsightly 
feos a hr such garments, in fact, as no one 
would from choice eee with him. But 
here we saw greatcoats, ladies’ dresses, cut in the 
latest fashion too, so skilfully furnished in the 
linings with little cylinders of cork, that their 
mesence was quite undetected until pointed out. 

eople in the habit of yachting, or who are 
engaged in any occupation which brings them 
into daily chance of falling into the water, would 
do well to make further inquiries relative to 
this useful adaptation of the life-belt principle. 
The manufacturers are Messrs Wentworth & Co., 
of 12 Museum Street, London, W.C. 

A few weeks ago, Mr Benjamin Askew 
delivered a lecture. to the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts, on the use of powdered stucco in 
the welding of cast steel; and in a day or 
4wo afterwards 1 Committee of the Society had 
4n opportunity of witnessing at St Margaret’: 
Works, Edinburgh, the welding of steel by 
the process described. The welding is done 
by means of powdered stucco used just as: smiths 
are accustomed to use sand in other weldings. 
Four pieces of cast steel from two different 
makers were welded into one square bar, which 
was afterwards broken. The fracture showed 
no mark of the joining but the grain of the two 
ime Te of steel could be distin guished. Two 
old files were welded together and hammered 
into the shape of a chisel, which was then hard- 
aned, tempered, and sh ed, and used to cut 
av inch-bar of iron. The process is so simple 
that any skilled smith may practise it; he must 
use heat enough to flux, or melt, the stucco, but 
not so much as to fuse the steel. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
SUGGESTED CURE FOR THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Att the way from Copenhagen comes a cure 
for the potato-disease. The cure is simple, inex- 


‘pensive, and its author—Mr J. L. Jensen—says 


it is effective. The potato-di as most of 
our readers are aware, is caused ‘by a id 
ere which destroys the structure of the plant. 

e generally received theory is that the spores 
germsinate—in wet weather—on the leaves of the 
planta, and that the fungus then spreads throngh 








Lang. 98, rah, 


the plant's :| , reaching and spoiling the 
ibe, Mr Jonson's lace tat ee nos 
reach the tubers in that manner, but by the spores 
being -washed. by -rain off the leaves into the 
soil; where, coming in contact with the tubers, 
disease is induced. Mr Jensen’s cure'is to 
earth up the potatees high enough to afford. pro- 
tection. His method is to remove as much soil 
from one side of the row as will allow of the 
stems kare bent over at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and then to heap wp the soil with the 
hoe—or with a plough of hia own invention—to 
a depth of four inches over the tubers. This is 
made steep enough to shed the rain which washes 
the spores, not among the potatoes, but into the 
ditch thus formed. As Mr Jensen claims to have 
secured potatoes with no more than from one 
to three per cent. of diseased tubers, when others 
not so treated were smitten to the extent of thirty 
per cent., the plan is well worth a trial. 
A writer in the Gardeners’ Ohronicle, hailing 
from Devonshire, claims to have practised the 
above method for a number of years with decided 
Pperaece He ing from kas Gait aeaaetal via 
ways saved his cro such means, when 

his neighbours had lost dan 





ROD AND LINE FISHING IN NORTH UIST. 


With reference to the article on the above sub- 
ject which Py sai in last month’s Journal, we 
are requested by the proprietor to state that ail 
the lochs, &. on the island are preserved, more 
bed ee as regards ‘salmon, sea-trout, and 
salmon-kind ;’ some of which, such as Salmo salar 
(salmon) and Salmo erioz (bull-trout), are, we are 
assured, occasionally taken. 


ATTUMN LEAVES. 


Wat memories come, 0 Heart, 
To thee in the Autumn chill, 

When the leaves that have done their part 
Are tossed at the cold wind's will? 

When the sun that beamed ao bright 
Goeth down ere the day is past, 

What shades dost thou see in the fading light ? 
What sighs dost thou hear in the blast ? 


Bright hopes have died like the leaves, 
But, unlike them, no more shall bloom ; 

And the voice of the wind is like one who grieves 
Alone, in a world of gloom ! 

Tho shadows I see are those 
Who ‘have passed from my side away, 

And I hear them speak at the short day's close, 
When the light is dull and gray. 


And oft in the midnight lone, 
When the world is wrapped in rest, 
The fond hopes I once called my own 
Rise living within my brenst. 
But soon, with a throb of pain, 
I think of the leaves that fall, 
And liken their forms to the hopes so vain 
Which no Spring can recall, 
wn 
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A PEEP INTO AN ANTS’ NEST. 


THE name of Sir John Lubbock has long been 
connected with the subject of ants and bees, and 
he has obtained a foremost place among the 
investigators into this department of insect life. 
Yet his scientific work, laborious and exhaustive 
as it is, does not interfere with his performance 
of the duties which devolve upon him in his 
professional and political capacities as a banker 
and member of parliament. Amid all the 
demands which these duties make upon his time 
and energies, and which themselves might be 
deemed sufficient employment for any one man, 
he yet finds time to pursue his favourite studies 
in natural history; and the books and papers 
which he has issued thereon are not more remark- 
able for their revelations of insect and plant life, 
than for the evidence they give of most laborious 
and painstaking research on the part of the writer. 
Sir John Lubbock has recently issued a new 
volume, the result of ten years’ experiment and 
observation, entitled, Ants, Bees, and Wasps 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), some of 
the interesting and startling facts of which, so far 
as they relate to anta, we propose to bring before 
our readers, 

Ants have long afforded amusement and wonder 
to observera, on account of what might be called 
their near approach to human intelligence, as 
exhibited in their social organisation, their large 
communities, their elaborate habitations, their 
education of their young, their military tactics, 
their construction of roadways and bridges, and 
their possession of domestic animale, and even, 
in some cases, of slaves. In this country we have 
more than thirty kinds of ants; but they become 
much more numerous in species, as well as indivi- 
duals, in warmer countries, more than a thousand 
different species being known to exist, The 
author tells us that he has kept in captivity about 
half of our British species of anta, as well as a 
considerable number of foreign forms, and for the 
ee generally had from thirty | pe 

to forty communities under. observation. After 


trying various plans, he found the best way to 
keep the ants was in nesta consisting of two panes 
of common window-glass, about ten inches square, 
laid flat one above the other, but kept apart to a 
distance of a quarter of an inch or less by thin 
slips of wood round the edges, the space, between 
the panes being filled up with fine earth, in 
which the ants devise such compartments as 
they require. The object of restricting the space 
between the panes of glasa to a quarter of an 
inch or «0, is that the ants may not be able to 
hide themselves from observation, which they 
would be likely to do were there a greater 
depth of earth. Moreover, there being glass 
below as well as above, the movements of 
the ants can at all times be well observed. 
These nests are placed on a stand, one above 
the other at intervals apart, but arranged eo 
that each nest can be deteched for pur- 
poses of special observation. Various means 
also, such as surrounding their nests with water, 
are taken to prevent the ants from escaping, 
or passing from one nest to another, These nests 
afford special facilities for observing the internal 
economy of ant-life ; and especially for watching 
and recording the actions of individual ante. For 
this purpose, the particular insect to be watched 
requires to be marked, and the most convenient 
mode of marking them was, he found, either 
with a small dab of paint on the back, or, in the 
case of bees or wasps, by snipping off a minute 
fragment at the extremity of the wing, This, 
from the structure of the wing, gives the insect 
no pain, nor does it interfere with its flight. 

No two species of ants, says Lubbock, are 
identical in habits; and, on various accounta, 


In the first place, most of their time is passed 
undergrpund ; all the education of the young, 
for ins cf, is carried on in the dark. The life 
of the ant falls into the four well-marked periods 
usual with insecta—those of the ene, of ihe larva 


or b, the pu See as of the 
Ek a Ge the are .while or 
Pellowish, and are said to tak in fifteen days 
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Tics cute goth tas ae ot ais eas os 
ees whi section ant-com- 
eee called workers enrefully tend and feed, 
carrying them about from chamber, 
probably in order to secure for these baby ants the 
most suitable amount of warmth and moisture. 
The also, are very often assorted according 
to age. author remarks that it is sometimes 
very curious to see them in groups 
necording to size, so that they remind one of a 
wehool divided into five or mix classes. When 
they enter the chrysalis state, some of the larve 
‘are covered with silken cocoons, others remain 
geked. The reason of this distinction is not yet 
understood ; but the curious fact is noted, that 
es a general rule, the ies which have not a 
ating, spin a cocoon, while those which have a 
ing are naked. After remaining come days in 
the chrysalis state, they emerge as perfect insects. 
many cases, however, they would perish in 
the attempt, if were not assisted ; and it is 
; ir John Lubbock, to see the 
them to extricate themselves, 
ding their legs and smoothing out 
‘the, wings, with truly feminine tenderness and 
elicacy. 

Under ordinary circumstances, an ants’ nest, 
like a beehive, consists of three kinds of indi- 
viduals, namely, workers or imperfect females 
(which constitute the great majority), males, 
and perfect females. There are, however, often 
several queens in an ante’ neat—these queens 
i| being pores with wings; but after a single 
flight they tear them off, and do not again quit 
the nest. Very young ants devote th veg 
at first to the care of the larve and pupe, and 
take no share in the defence of the nest or other 


ad: 


comparatively soft, and it would be undesir- 
for them to undertake rough work or run 


then said to have begun. The di 
labour among the ants is still further developed. 
Among the slave-keeping species, the mistresses, 
for instance, never go out themselves for food, 
leaving all this to the slaves. Others, again, send 
out foraging expedisions, certain ante being told 
off for this purpose ; and if any member of the 
expedition is taken prisoner or otherwise pre- 
vented from returning to the nest, it is observed 
it. 


food of ants consists of insecta, great 
wumbers of which they destroy; of honey, 
honey-dew, and fruit; indeed, scarcely any 
i or sweet substance seems to come amiss 
to them. They are, however, particularly fond 
of honey, and one species of ants, from Mexico, 
take a very curious way ing i 


whole duty seems to be to receive the honey, 


honey-jare are pecked “till the 
da elie ue deeded ts mene 
its own balk; consequently, as might be 








expected, the ants so used as receptacles of 


‘| food are wery inactive. It is not known that 


any English species practise this extraordinary 
method of storing food. 

Anta have, further, 2 human-like inclination 
for keeping domestic animals, Some species, such 
a mee ' porn ee ant, keep tiny ie ccmicl 
a kind o t-lice) as milk-cows. 

Sank aed ace Yabey i watch ot char 

m the ant finds one, she strokes and caresses 
the aphis gently with her antenne, and the aphis 
emits a drop of sweet fluid, which the ant im- 
bibes, Sometimes the ants even build covered- 
‘wa: kind of cow-sheds of earth—for the 
aphides, which moreover they protect from the 
attacks of other insects, But this is not all. The 
yellow anta collect the root-feeding species of 
aphides in their nesta, and them as carefully 
as their own young. And they not only guard 
the mature aphides, which are useful, but also the 
eggs of the aphides, which of course, until they 
come to maturity, are quite useless. Nor is the 
pion the only domestic animal kept by the ants. 

other class of ant-guests are those which reside 
actually in the galleries and chambers of, and with, 
the ants, but which the latter never harm, Of 
these, the commonest in England is a species allied 
to the Podura—ea kind of wingless insects, known, 
from their Jeapings powers, by the name of skip- 
jeck or spring-tail. The member of this species 
which the ant favours is an active bustling little 
thing, which runs about among the ants, keeping. 
its antenne in a state of constant vibration. 
Another guest of the ants is a sort of white 
woodlouse. Both of these last-mentioned favour- 
ites are blind, probably, says Lubbock, from 
living so constantly in the dark. ‘It is certain, 
he adds, ‘that the ants intentionally (if I may so 


.| say) sanction the residence of these insects in 


their nests. An unauthorised interloper would 
be at once killed. I have, therefore, ventured to 
suggest that these insects may perhaps act as 
BCAY: 

With the exception of the aphides, the guests 
just mentioned have no partic attention paid 
them by the ants. But this is not the case with 
still another favourite, which, by the way, is 
also blind. This is the curious ‘little beetle 
called Claviger—from its club-shaped antenne— 
which is quite blind, and appears to be absolutely 
dependent upon the ants. ‘It even seems to 
have lost the er of feeding itself; at anyrate, 
it is habitually fed Ag the ants, who supply. it 
with nourishment as they do one another.’ The 
ants are evidenti ul to keep these tin 
beetles clean, as they are seen frequently to lick 
the whole upper surface of the Peay: On one 
occasion, an 0 saw a beetle fed by an ant. 
Several ants were sucking a morsel of sugar, 


of her own ies, The beetle tw the 
sugar, but aa not appear able ‘to feed iteelf. 
The author thinks it not altogether impossible 
that some of these same insects may be Lept by 
ante merely as pets. 

Sipe. editors Reg Bl cies Re by 
itself ere are, however, interesting ex 
tions, some amall species being found cntnaively 


larger species. It is not 

owever, what the relation between theaa 

is, In one case, when the large ants 

the species are seen 

running about among them and 

their legs, tapping them inquisitively 

with their antennz, and even sometimes climbing 

on to their backs, as if fora ride, while the large 

ants seem to take little notice of them, They 

Se ee nee Pee oe heehee thd ee 

of the ants, Another a which makes 

. ita chambers and galleries in g wail of the sects 

of species, is the bitter enemy of its hoats. 

The jatter cannot get at them, scans they 

are too large to enter the galleries. The little 

Bpecies, Hpehgeeas are quite safe; and, as it 

appears, they e incursions into the nurseries 

of the larger ant, and carry off the larve as food. 

It is as if we had small dwarts, about eighteen 

inches to two feet long, harbouring in the walls 

of our houses, and every now and then i 
se eome of our children into their horri 
ens,’ 


There ig another striking feature in the accial 
organisation of ants which we must notice; that 
is, their habit of Eeerng slaves, Most ante will 
carry off the larve and pups of other species 
if they get a chance ; and this throws light upon 
that most remarkable phenomenon, the existence 
of slavery among them. ‘If you place a number 
of larve and pupe in front of a nest of the 
Horse ant, for instance, they are soon carried 
off ; and those which are not immediately required 
for food remain alive for some time, and are even 
fed by their captors’ This is not, however, a con- 
firmed habit with the Horse ant; but there is an 
allied species, which exists in some of our southern 
counties and throughout Europe, with which it 
eam tgaslan baa established Liven ra ants 

e periodical expeditions, attack neighbouri 
nesta, pee carry ot ie pups. When the pine 
come to maturity, they find themselves among 
others of their own species, the results of previous 
predatory expeditions, They adapt themselves 
to circumstances, assist in the ordinary ho 
duties, and, having no young of their own species, 
feed and tend those of their mistresses, 

Thies ies of slave-holding ants, while aided 
in their duties by their slaves, do not themselves 
lose the instinct of working. But there is another 
species of slave-holders, the Amazon ant, which 
do, and which have become almost entirely 
dependent upon their slaves, They indeed 

resent a striking picture of the d ing ten- 
encies of slavery. ‘Even their bodily structure 
has undergone a change; the mandibles have | 
lost their teeth, and have become mere ils apie 
—deadly weapons eee but oe aA of thet 
owar. e' ve lost the greater of their ; 
instincts: their ert, that is, the power of buildi ; 
their domestic habits, for they show no care for 
their own young, all this being done by the 
slaves; their industry—they take no in 
providing the daily supplies; if the colony 
the situation of its nest, the masters are 


placed 
a2 ee 
attention 


and a supply of h 
he says, “Eazy appeared 
to pay some little i 


to the larve; they} 


“a ff 


larve, extricated several you 

ready to quit the condition of pupm, and 
served the life of the remaining Amazons.” This 
observation,’ adds Lubbock, ‘has been fully oom- 
firmed by other naturalists, However small the 
prison, however the quantity of food, there 
stupid creatures will starve in the midst -f plepty 
rather than feed themselves,’ 

We must now say something about the mili 
tactics of these wonderful little creatures. Di 
ferent apecies have their several peculiar modes 
of fighting. One species, for instance, never 
Sian and scarcely ever defend themselves. 
Their skin being very hard, they roll themselves 
into a ball. other species hag the coiges 
like reynard, of feigning death as a means 
self-protection. But there are other species who 
are regular Zulus, Amongst these ig the Hones 
ant, before mentioned. This ant, when it 
to war, attacks in serried masses, seld 
out detachments, while single ants scarcely ever 
make individual attacks ey rarely pursue @ 
flying foc, but give no quarter, killing as man 
enemies as possible, never hesitating, wit 
this object, to sacrifice themselves for the com- 
mon good. Another species have o similar mode 
of attack, and when in close quarters they bite 
right and left, dancing about to avoid being 
bitten themselves, When fighting with larger 
species, three or four of them seize upon an 
enemy at once, and then pull different ways, 
go that their big antagonist cannot get at any 
one of her foes. One of them then por a 
her back, and cute, or rather saws, off ead. 
The Amazon ants, whose Gopendeies for food and 
comfort upon their slaves been already de- 
scribed, arc, however degraded in a civil sense, 
terrible gladiators when there is fighting to be 
done. eir jawa are very powerful and pointed : 
and if an individual of this order is attacked, 
the gt once takes her enemy's head into her jawa, 
closes her mandibles, so that the points pieros 
the brain of her enemy, paralysing the nervous 
syetem, the victim fulling dead in convulsions 
In this manner, a comparatively amall force of 
these Amazons will fearlessly attack much |; 
armies of other specics, and themselves suffer 
scarcely any loss. 

We cannot conclude without some allusion to 
the more strictly social—we almost said 
moral—behaviour of ants, As regards their treat- 
ment of their distressed neighbours and friends, 
aaa piaite age esanarerage tele 
and am ents, is unable to give 
little Gratiied 5. very character. Hatred 
is muck stronger than affection among them |]. 

i been surprised that in i 


Leg igen oy ee ‘ 
amistance, not even 
look on, te ats of ante in half 











| condition, which the author placed in the iy’ of 
rete j ants would pass their 
insensible 1 ighbour eighteen and twenty times, 
and never once Pay slightest attention to 
her. Our author there is evidence that 
anta are lese tender to friends in distreas ¢ 
yoru observers have atated to be the case; 

ough at the same time he finds such indi- 

i differences existing as to warrant him in 
eonalnding oe there are good Samaritans, as 
well as Priests and Levites, among them, as 
among men. 

The general carelessness or heartleseness of ants 
to each other when in distress does not arise from 
their inability to recognise each other, Although 
a community of ants will sometimes number as 
many as fifty thousand individuals, yet the ants of 
the community all recognise one another. Even 
when ants are removed tee a nest in the condi- 
tion of pupa, but tended by friends, if reintro- 
duced into the Perens nest, they are recognised and 
treated as friends. Pupe taken away in the same 
manner, and brought up by ante another 
‘species, are, when returned to the parent mete, 
equally well recognised by the general body 0: 
their triends, though occasionally some relatives 
are puzzled. How this recognition between ants 
is effected, cannot definitely be said. Lubbock’s 
experiments do not lead him to think that ants 
of the same nest recognise. one another by 
means of a sign or password, It has been 
supposed by some observers that ants recognise 
one another by smell; but this does not meet 
with our author's support; as it is difficult, con- 
idering the immense number of ants’ nests, to 
suppose that each community can have a separate 
ani EI aati smell, 

ere are many other features in connection 
with ants and ant-economy that might prove of 
interest to our readers, but which space does not 
permit of our entering upon. The book, how- 
ever, which has formed the subject of this notice, 
is eufficient to satisfy the most rapacious inquirer ; 

the numerous experiments which are here 
#0 carefully and elaborately detailed, enable the 
reader, almost equally with the author, to judge 
for himeelf as to the conclusions that are drawn. 
The book cannot fail to add largely to the already 
high reputation of Sir John Lubbock in the 
scientific world. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 


A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


4 OHAPTER XEXIV.—‘DID THE RETURN OF ONE 
OF HER LOVERS PLEASE HER, RVEN THOUGH 
HE WRRE NOT THE CHOSEN?’ 


Wrra no more than a casual glance at his solitary 
| travelling-companion, Gerard folded himeelf in 
his rug and disposed himself to sleep. Val found 
the situation eminently trying: He had made 
| Gurvsieaaederenrt on the clear and definite 
understanding that he was not to lose hy it. It 
4} was a direct bid for a bargain with Fate, and 
Rate Thad declined to accept the bond of the 
in. He was positively losing by his sacri- 
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fice after all, and for once in a way, honesty was 
not the best policy. It is undeniable that Honour 
is a herd mistress to such as serve her with 
divided hearts. She will have everything her 
own way, or-—-she pnnishes, She will not 


than | tolerate anything done for reward. She is 


the desert of reward, and not the payment 
of it. Val had obeyed her with a divided 
loyalty, and was already far advanced on the 
track of repentance. Mr Charles Reade says, 
with that savage incisiveness which belongs to 
him, that our truest repentances are 

for our best actions, That is a hard and bitter 
saying ; but there is truth in it, if it is not alto- 
gether true; and here was Val bewailing himself 
that he had not held the master-card and played 
it, though the Knave’s face grinned from the 


cardboard. If honour’s path were smooth, would |’ 


we not all rather tread in it than otherwice ! 
Who will invent some scheme of self-sacrifice- 
made-easy, and invite us all to purchaseable 


saintship? No man elects to be a rogue, for |' 


the sake of being one. To despise one’s self is 
no luxury. 


If you desire to know how all the obstacles 


he met with swelled Val’s passion, you may find 


for yourself a world-old illustration by dropping |, 


an impediment in the first country streamlet or 
town. gutter you may come to. How the small 
stream suddenly swells and rages! Do but grant 
that its sources will not dry up, and that you go on 
building up impediments, and out of any vi 

runlet you may secure a flood which, breaking 
loose at last, will sweep away houses, And Val’s 
love, which, if its current had run smoothly, 
might have been a placid stream enough, had 
long since grown torrent-like and overwhelm- 


ieaaed had been in his way all along, but now 
he barred Val’s physical egress from this unplea- 
sant corner. Placidly sleeping, he stretched his 
legs from one seat to the other, and there was 
no getting past him without the chance of recog- 
nition; and Val, for his own purposes, was 
anxious not to be recognised. Constance was 
free to accept the proffer of any man’s hand, and 
Val was of course equally free to make proffer 
of his own; but it was natural that he should 
not care to be met by his rival on a journey 
which had that end in view. The train made its 
customary stoppages, and at each of them he 
would willingly have escaped to another carriage ; 
but he did not choose to venture on the experi- 
ment. In spite of his loss of sleep the night 
before, Gerard’s presence kept him awake, and 
at every stir the sleeper made, he fixed his pro- 
tecting collar anew and gave a tug at his travel- 
ling-cap. Bat the sleeper went on sleeping to 
the journey’s end, and therein took another 
unconscious advantage, of which Val was con- 
scious. Sullenly determined not to be recognised, 
Val coiled himself in his corner until Gerard 
had gathered up his belongings and had left the 
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“eetaar 
carriage, if he were to preserve his presence 
pe ent must seek another hotel than that 
in which Constance and Gerard would alike be 
domiciled, and thus would he be at a new 
disadvantage. Well, then, he would accept the 
chance of observation, and with this resolve he 
followed into the Grand Hotel, and after a bath, 
sat down to write a note, informing Constance 
of his presence, and begging her moat urgently 
to see him. 


In the meantime, Gerard, having made his 







toilet, had already shaken hands with Mr Jolly | *P° 


and with Reginald. He had not been aware of 
the race against a rival; but he had wired that 
he was coming, and they had both arisen early 
to meet him. Mr Jolly was prepared to protect 
his daughter from any renewed proposals from 
the bankrupt lover. Reginald was ready if need 
were to come in as a moral buffer between the 
forces which seemed certain to attack each other. 
The elder man was posed in an attitude of 
conscious dignity when Gerard entered. The 
lad’s face was radiant as he came in, and he 
advanced with both hands outstretching. 
‘Congratulate me!’ were his first words. 
‘Everything that fellow Garling ran away with, 
is recovered !’—Mr Jolly’s attitude of dignity 
went suddenly to pieces, and he was all amaze- 
ment.—Gerard told the story briefly, and explained 
exactly how matters stood. He told by what 
strange accident the missing papers had been 
discovered ; and at the mention of Val Strange’s 
mame, the younger listener hid himself behind 
his eyeglass and gave vent to an expressive 
whistle, which neither of the others noticed. 
Mr Jolly had a good deal to think of, and 
not a great deal of time in which to turn it 
over. The firm would start again, so Gerard 
said, in answer to inquiry: everybody had been 
paid to the uttermost farthing; the news of 
the recovery of the stolen capital would be 
bruited abroad; and the House would stand 
as well as ever in the eyes of the world. That 
‘was all well; but in the meantime Gerard was 
undoubtedly many thousands poorer than he 
had been. Still, at his father’s death he would 
have everything—a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds, a noble house and a fine park, 
his mother’s fortune—whatever that might 
amount to—and a share in the profits of the 
rehabilitated firm. Yes—perhaps he might risk 
assent again, Constance was fretting a deal, 
and Mr Jolly had a hundred times dec! that 
women were incomprehensible, She had treated 
the man as if he had been one icicle and she 
another, whilst she was sure of marrying him ; 
and now that she had lost what apparent, 
she had never cared for, she was an 
melancholy, and in love with solit The 
gl was Earp 8 grieving «for him. Let her 
ve him back. Poor Mr Jolly’s life had been 
a burden these six weeks. From the hour of 
her mother’s death, Constance’s future had been 
a trouble to him; and just w! with un- 
expected ease and good fortane, he shelved 











the weight, and was prepared to the world 

back = ners had ot 
i t 

had ented in tagical fiasoo. Of tee he 

did not guess that any other trouble 


upon his daughter's mind, but the teara that-, 
Gerard j shed for 
‘wept Jong, 


seemed shed for were 

Val’s desertion of her. She had not 
but 4 settled ioe, all tort m her still, and the 
world seemed to have Jost all charm and interest, 
When he had rapidly turned over ench of these 
cemneidetetions as occurred to him, Mr Jolly 
e. 

‘My dear Gerard,’ he said, in his Diareelian 
manner, ‘when you first | slerioea me upon 
this area I did myself the justice to assure 
you that I had but one object to achieve, and 
that that object was my daughter's happiness, 
lf I had not age you likely to ote 
the attainment of object, I should never 
have enco you in your ap to her 
affections,’—The profane Reginald murmured 
‘Hear! hear!! and his undertone was so ill- 
measured that the interruption was audible to 
his father.—That ideal parent turned a glance 
of reproach upon him, and continued: ‘Ap- 
P to her affections. For I am not one 
of those who would consent to see marriage 
degraded to the level of a sordid tie, or reduced 
to the baseness of a business negotiation.’ He felg 
himeelf to be in fine oratorical form, and 

have been glad to admit all English 

people then in Paris, that they might see how 
well he bore it off There was always a 
shadowy audience in his mind when he laid 
himself out in the pursuit of conversational 
excellence. He felt now—in a nebulous, vague 


way, be it understood—as if he ed the 
inhabitants of listening spheres, and that he 
was more like his model than common, ‘With 


that candour which has alvays sone to me 
one of your most attractive c teristics, B hos 
tell me that your financial position is not alto- 
gether what it was. If the financial position’—he 
said this with a playful flourish and a emile— 
‘had been your only recommendation, that would 
have weighed against you. ae as matters stand, 
I resume my old position. take o position 
of friendly neutrality, Gerard. You did not 
consult me when, in pursuance of the dictates 
of an honourable delicacy, you withdrew from 
your engagement; or perhaps I might have 
cen Gaba, and unwise enough to combat 
your resolve, You do me the honour to consult 
me now; but I waive all right of veto, and I 
refer you to the person most interested. I pre 
serve my neutrality strictly, but I wish Fe well, 
I have no influence, or if I possess influence, I 
conceive that I exercise a ae duties best 
by refusing i bless you!’ Mr 
Jolly suddenly and age agement Gerard's 
hand, ‘and P shecirogen his erchief, gave it 
a solemn flourieh and hid his countenance. It 
is probable that be had not the remotest notion 
of being a humbug. If he began by expressing 
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his own magnanimity, he always ended by believ- 








with interest, and Jeft the model father’s knuckles 
i i meanwhile smo _ 
a doubtful expressive 
sentiment. half- between chame cad amuse- 
ment, And if he silence with t to 
his father’s emotion, it may be that he thought 
the more. His own congratulations were brief 


/ he said; ‘I'll go and tall Con- 
¢iamece you're here;’ and with that intent he 
in search of Mins Lueretia’s maid. It so 

ed that Val’s servant was at the moment 
inald’s arrival on the scene in search of 


Loeb} 


and marvelled. ‘Is Val here?’ f 
Beale there, tt baer be sp fae one, objeat 

inald’s « thies, like other things human, 
were liable to f petcabiorin He had been mov 
by Val's distress when he parted with him ; but 
hee had bean moved since then by the tremendous 
ealamities which had fallen upon Gerard. Val 
dad not acted altogether well in cae Gon- 
stance after her engagement to Gerard; whilst 
his rival had borne , to Reginald’s mind, 
splendidly, beneath: misfortunes almost unex- 
ampled, So that now the balance of Reginald’s 
sympathies was with Gerard. But bethinking 
himeclf that Strange had had it in his power to 

y his rival’s good-fortune, he appreciated his 
honour at the full, and being thus tugged by both, 
he decided not to interfere with either. ‘Let 
’em fight it ont between ‘em,’ he said viciously. 
But by intercepting Miss Lucretia’s maid, he 
interfered without Knowing it. ‘Is my sister 
*PG yon air? the maid ded; ‘she took 

sir, the maid responded; ‘ahe too’ 

coffee halt an hour bd 

‘Did she, my dear?’ he returned with a 
fatherly air. ‘Well, it’s of no use for me to make 
love to you, because I know the noble Duke your 
father won't let you marry out of the Harry- 
stocracy, and I'm as poor as Job. So just you 
run and tell her that I want to see her. Wil 
you? There's a darling |’ 

The damsel murmured something, of which 
‘ | erp alone was audible, and departed 
on her errand with an air of scorn, But being 
out of sight, she stopped to giggle, 

‘They ’re very nica,’ said the bald-headed young 
man, putting up his glass to look after her— 
‘they ‘re very nice, of ’em; but are they 
we the trouble we take about ‘em ?’ 

The maid returned before he had found an 
answer to that query. ‘Misa Constance says you 
barn’ - her in oe dreasi pet val 
; say nothing at about > Reginald 
decided as he entered his sister's room. Con- 
@tance sat at the window, and looked at him 
with @ languid and uninterested air as he entered. 
To her surprise, he kissed her before sitting down. 
, Con, my dear,’ he said, ‘I have news for you. 

Who do you think is here?’ 

‘I never cared for riddles’ she anstrered. 
‘Who is here?’ 

-.*Gerard came from London this morning. He 
has recovered all the stolen money, and is a 
as well-off as ever. He wants to sec you. Wi 
you ome to him 7’ 

| 6. Now, this was not ther leaving the rivals 
t| to fight it dut between ves ; but then you 






himself. | often of that despairi 


eh am 
inconsistent people in the 
i {> pub dntsiasted ‘in 





and I axe not the only 
world, He was 





epite of himself, was very pale of 
late, but at this news a gentle colour stole to her 
cheek, Did the return of one of her lovers please 
her, even though he were not the chosen? The 
six weeks and more which had gone since Val's 
departure had not left her For six 
weeks she had been free and lon Val had 
expatriated himeelf, and at his going, she had 
done her deliberate best to soot hin from her 


; 


She had seen his honest clear gray eyes clouded 
with the agony of his sorrows. She had thought 
espairing gesture with which ‘he 

had turned away from her, and the eloquent cry, 
low yet terrible, with which he had released her. 
She did not love him ; but she was not devoid of 
pity, and she was left alone. And operating with 
these factors of pity and loneliness was the fact 
of his former claim. Had two men stood 
side, she would not have chosen Gerard. 
But the man she vorle aid gion nae gone 
away on to forget her, an ie 
schooled versal to i | it, She remembered 
how deeply interested her father had been in 
Gerard’s success, and supposed the interest re- 
newed. In these late days, life had had neither 
salé nor savour. And so in brief she resigned 
herself, and when Reginald asked his question, 
she responded ‘ Yes,’ and arose languidly, yet with 
a little blush upon her cheek, born of I know 
not what emotion. 

he §= was in some light-coloured 
apienons stuff which had soft and graceful 
folds, and she wore juat a touch of warmer 
colour at the throat, To Gerard’s eyes, as sha 
approached him, her pallor and her languor 
lent her a new beauty. But he had never seen 
her without thinking that she looked more 
beautiful than ever. And now he was lover 
all over, and trouble vanished, and care took 
flight. He Kissed her hand, purely and simply 
because he could not help it, despite the pres- 
ence of her father and her brother. Mr Jolly 
made a second oration in parliamentary form. 
Reginald left the room to escape it, and neither 
Gerard nor Constance paid much head to it— 
Gerard, because he was filled with his own 
happiness; nor Constance, because her father’s 
heavy solemnity of platitude was Bee weari- 
some. Pleasantly unconscious of this tacit 
disdain, the model father flowed along. He 
took Constance’s epproval for granted, and 
evidently regarded a renewal of the engagement, 
under the conditions, as a thing needing his 
own consent and nothing more. She had 
au that this was his view of the affairs 
and, for her—what did it matter? By-and-by, 
the model parent having sufficiently aired him. 
self, withdrew, and there came an hour which 
made Gerard an atonement for his gri He 
knelt at Constance’s side with both her hands 
tay = eloquent for a tre art 
told her how more than y was, 
how more than wretched he had bona: : 

‘And you have grieved for me too,’ he mur- 
mured, og 3 her hands again .and A 
man whose fara Agee no further the 
Latin quotations at end of a pocket edition 
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the greatest Englishorsinan ‘of tie century, bet 
ishwoman of this cen has 
told us—discerns not « sex as we do, but an iedivie 
dual. She loves one—one who belongs to her : she 
thas no passion for humanity. Loving Dick, she 
deifies him, but is quite contemptuous about Tom 
and William, who are all round ten times better 
fellows; and should Tom or Wilham make love 
to her, she subs him, and despisce him for it 
That Dick Joves her, is Dick’s glory and her own ; 
but a planetiul of outside males might kneel 
and she deride. It was, then, anything but a 
feminine trait in Constance that she listened with 
Be one oe ing to the love-iale of 2 man she 
id not love. Her hands were cool in his grasp. 
Her pulse beat no faster because of his kisses and 
his vows. Since Fate resigned her to him, she 
‘would be true to him ; and if she could make him 
happy, it was something. But she—had she ever 
been paper! Would she ever be happy any 
more 
Then, not to break, but to continue Gerard’s 
came breakfast. It was his firat happy 
meal for so long, and it ¢s true, as John Dryden 
sang, ‘sweet is pleasure—sweet is pleasure after 


pain 

‘T protest,’ said Reginald, scrutinising a cutlet, 
and appropriating it, ‘that I feel Arcadian, Let 
us go picnic somewhere. It is going to 
be s lovely day. Lef us & to St-Cloud or to 
the Boia, Let us go to Bois, and take a 
hamper, and lmuch in the shade like M. Lebon 
Epicier and his house on a summer Sunday. 
— governor?—-What do you say, Aunt 
Lucretia?’ 

“Let us go t St-Cloud by all means,’ returned 
the old lady. She was in a condition of tremu- 
lous happiness at Constance’s recovery of her 
over, and had already taken a fancy to Gerard. 
To be sure, his affairs were no longer colossal, 
which was of iteelf pity j but he was a0 bi 
and genial, so bright and tender and devote 
that her heart warmed to him. 

4Shall we go, Constance?’ asked Mr Jolly. 

‘By all means,’ eaid Constance, trying to look 
as if the proposal varcivs her. ; 

I haven't seen St-Cloud aince I was a boy,’ said 
happy Gerard, So the jaunt was reckoned settled. 
The sleeping and dressing rooms occupied by Mr 
Jolly and his son were on suite with the break- 
fast-room, but the Indies alept at the end of 
the corridor. Constance gave her arm to Miss 
bs te ee et 

i irl went ou! ’ & 
ure, ae roam Val Strange had en 
that corridor, and he saw them as 
door. All this time 
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on 
his open 


staircase faced. 


Bicone 


ery 

fi ke triumph; the air he h 
pea iaeal his face, mang tinnek | West 

Has he won? He le a a 

end:-I will win or die. She does not cane for 
Foal that I was to run away. Had 
Eogisat, she would have mine by 
no man oould have come betwoen 
Constance! Not @ word yet? not a li 
you know that I am here?’ 
When Constance reached her own room, 
Lucretia’s maid presented her with a nota. 
handwriting was not known to her; 
eee to the rac) a was 
sudden tremor, so tt the very pape: 
in Bs pend. The = looked ‘a Breet 

ously. ‘You may attend your m 
Constance quietly. ‘I shall not trouble 


barre 

Mr Jolly, after the failure of Lum 
Lumby, had begun to retrench, He had 
deal of money on the 
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of other people's little comforta 
than his own, and one of his economic measures 
was to refuse vote of supply for Constance’s maid. 

“I returned to England two days ago, 
note, beginning thus abruptly and 
face, ‘and learned that you were free, 
have been here a day sooner, but I 
restore Gerard’s fortune to his 
not rob him of everything. I wi i 
when I see you. You let me you 
a@ moment? You know my love already. I 
speak now without dishonour, and can tell 

at I love you still, that I have loved you from 
the hour I first saw you, and shall love ta 
the last hour of my life. You know all this 
already. I have waited, and I have despaired 
but new hope brings new pain. Forgive me, 
if I seem to say too much, or if I seem to sey 
it too unguardedly.—Youra, V. 8.’ 

She sat for a long time over these impassioned 
words. To you or to me, they may seem no more 
than words, and ‘like a ittie 
though the words are strong.’ But 
that peaks and wilh evecy word, abe reader tes 
that with every wo! 
sign of love—she heard Val’s voice ing in 
it. Hoe had been so near after all; and i 
of mere cold duty, she might have had 
no breach of duty with it, had she 
hoe ea be or tik th 

vily upon the , like the 
at the beginnin es 
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{| answered, and saw them 


recurred 
mysterious phrases in Val’s letter—‘I 
Sot rob him of everyting? Soing unable 
not rob him of e ing. ing una 
an ing for she sought her 
agence: dear,’ she 2 er have 
not how the fortune came back again. 
Can you tell me?? 

‘IT am not a business woman, my dear,’ said 
Miss Lucretia, whose gray locks were just then 
in the hands of her maid ; ‘but, as I understand 
the matter from your father, a friend of Mr 
Lumby's found the money—a Mr Grainger. 1 
wonder if he were one of the Essex Graingers ? 
I knew the Easex Graingers years ago. y 

prying people, and quite likely to 
find anything that was hidden anywhere.’ 

‘Wes it not Mr Strange who found the 
rama i asked Constance—-‘Mr Valentine 


‘Was it?’ cried the old lady. ‘Valentine? 
What a stupid way of ing, your father 
has, my dear. He puta er at the end of every- 
thing, O Phe my dear. course it was 
Valentine e, He has a paper-mill O 
yu ot course, And he found the money in 

notes—a million pounds’ worth, only some 

of it belongs to other people—and the poor mad 

age is supposed to have hidden them in 

© waste-paper after the other gentleman had 

stolen them. Although of course it is absurd 

to of him as a gentleman. I am so glad 
to know that it was Valentine Strange.’ 

Constance was not greatly enlightened as to 
the histo ny of the case, but she understood 
énough. Val would not rob Gerard of his 
fortune for an hour, or take away his chance 
of an appeal toher, ‘He shall not be unhappy,’ 
she said to herself, ‘because he has ac 80 
nobly, and has waited to give his rival a chance 
before he spoke. How did of hin! How 
manly! How chivalrous {' 

She resolved anew that she would ap to 
Gerard ; but she had reckoned without herself, 
for when he and she were left alone that day at 
St-Cloud, she could not find courage to speak, She 

ut it off. She would write to him. I¢ would 

easier to write. Val meantime went un- 
going away, and watched 
them, hours after, as they came in again, himself 
unseen, As Constance walked along the corridor 
do her room that night, Gerard o her 
at Vals door, and not guessing who waited and 
listened there, he said good-night with a tender 
triumph in his tone at which Val clenched his 
neat et a 
-night, ing, said Gerard. ‘Can you 
guess how happy you have made me? Good- 


Qood-night, Gerard,’ returned Constance. She 
‘wanted my much to propitiate him, ahe dreaded 
ao much to give him pain, that her voice was 
tenderer than she knew. How could she be so 
ae to dismiss him? How could she be so 
to herself and Val as not to dismiss him? 
‘with one foot on the staircase watched 
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until the door closed behind-her, and then went 
slowly up the stair. Val’s pale face from his 
dark chamber doorway looked after him. 

‘She has left my note unanswered all day 
Sn ie pelar eg ‘If I have been mistaken ! 


loves him after all! If’'——~ 
RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE, 


PaosrHats of lime, as found in bones, has long 
been @ favourite manure with farmers, especially 
for root-cropa, and go great has been the benefit 
derived from the use of ‘dissolved bones,’ that 
the saely has had to be supplemented from 
min sources, At first, bones were simply 
crushed, or ground to a ¢ sawdust-like 

wder; but latterly, superphosphate has been 
ound more active and beneficial to the crop to 
which it has been immediately applied. e 
consequence of this is that bones are now 
gen treated with sulphuric acid, whereby 
most of the phosphate of lime is rendered 
soluble ; and ry thie process the mupsrphesphava 
ia obtained. By reason of its solubility, this 
substance is very easily distributed through the 
soil, where it speedily takes up lime, and 
becomes again of the nature of bone-earth. The 
old idea was that it was quickly absorbed by 
the roots of plants, by reason of its solubility ; 
but it is now generally agreed that ita superiority 
lies in its distributive powers. 

In practice, it has been found that soluble 
phosphates from bones, and from such mineral 
phosphates as coprolite, are identical in com- 
position and in value; hence, manufacturers 
use mineral phosphates ly in the use of 
phosphatic manures; indeed, such have become 
necessary, for the demand is so » that 
bones sufficient to supply it are not forth- 
coming. But while dissolved phosphates have 
always been valued, undissolved mineral phos- 

tes have been arded with but scant 
avour, Even the me-ash which manu- 
facturers have so largely imported from South 
America and elsewhere—derived from the cattle 
which are slaughtered for the sake of their 
hides, tallow, and bones, and the dried bones 
and flesh used as fuel—has been hitherto con- 
sidered of little value unless treated with 
sulphuric acid. That this conclusion has been 
too hastily arrived at, seems evident in the 
light of recent experiments, some of which we 
Propose laying before our readers, 
question is an eminently practical one, 
for the preparation of phosphates by sulphuric 
acid is a costly process. If—as there seems little 
room to doubt—phosphates can be rendered 
equally efficacious ‘by a much cheaper method, 
and equally large crops raised for considerably 
less outlay, the question becomes one of national 
importance, and supremely so to farmers and 
landlords. In some recent experiments in Aber- 
beagpararid ne " decors oy was reached 
yy mixi @ chea P (ground copro- 
lite) with that il ate mi te cost (steamed 
bone-flour), Of roots only—not taking into 
account the wheat-crop~-there were about seventy- 
one thousand acres in Sussex, and assuming that 
out of thirty shillings which is calculated to 
be annually spent per acre, one-third, or ten 
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ahilings, could be saved by using 
im Bussex 

















orty-five ahillings, were substituted, the siald‘was | 
only fourteen tons two hundredweight. nto 
potash and magnesia, twenty tons an acre were 
seenred, ak & cost of two pounds four eet 
Report of the experiments: ‘True economy tn | 
agriculture, however, is not to be attained t 
the" greatest production’ with the greatest prot 
a netion wi 

The “ase of the bone-flour and coprolite is but 
one step in this direction; another ‘step was 
essayed in making the mixture “complete” 
the addition of potash and ; 

er on: ‘Probably one of the reasons why 
dissolved manures have been able to maintain - 
the position generally given to them, is that 
ey give a flush of and an appearance ‘of 
hi ay Brown in the earlier stages of growth, 
Not unlikely, the same reason hinders the bing 
ance of the undissolved mineral phosphates ; for, 
when used alone, the crop is always rather 
backward at first. When used along with 
steamed bone-flour, however, the early growth is 
accelerated without being hastened to an un- 
healthy extent, and the quality of the produce 
is generally better.’ 

hemists are generally agreed that plante 
require seven different ents from the soil 
in order to enable them to make healthy growth. 
These elements are—phosphorus, potash, magnesia, 
lime, sulphur, iron, and nitrogen. Ex te 
have been repeatedly made to prove that these 
are essential to plant-growth. Others are often 


hosphate, the ving Bey vad 
eR’ wo! 
be oa irty-five thousand pounds annually.’ 
Kcr igen triage elias by an ~ 
chemist ialiy a! experiment with: 
ao te county of Sussex; and the. 
results amply bear out what has been quoted. 
As universal opinion is Leap wholly — 
this view being realised, we will quote some 
the results pen eee g 
The first experiments that we are aware of 
where soluble and insoluble phosphates were fairly 
pitted against each other, were those conducted in 
Aberdeenshire a year or two ago, After some 














preliminary ex enting, it was resolved to 
try a mixture of coprolite and steamed bone- 
flour against an equal quantity of crushed 
bones and dissolved bones. The results were 
ractically the same—only the firat mixture cost 
Nabe -eight shillings, while the other cost forty- 

0 gs. 

After the experiments had been ted for 
some time on the same soil, it was found that 
the disease which attacked the turnips was 
invariably aneevaed on the plots to which dis- 
solved bones been applied. The evidence 
went to show that the disease was associated with a 
fungus on the one hand and with sulphur on the 
other. As turnips are distinguished from other 
plants by a volatile oil rich in sulphur, the infer- 
ence ia, that the application of bones treated with 
sulphuric acid does mischief, by providing sulphur 
to feed the disease, 

When phosphates were applied to the hay-crop, 
the increase was at the rate of twenty per cent. { 
whether applied dissolved or undissolved, whether | found, even in great quantity, such as silica, 
derived fen the animal or mineral kingdom. soda, chlorine, &c.; but as many plants bave 
This seems to prove that tho low value put upon | been grown to posite without them, their 
undissolved mineral phosphates has been arrived | presence is considered accidental, and not essen- 
at too hurriedly and without due trial. It aleo| tial. At one of the stations in Sussex where 
shows that further experiments are needed to| experiments were conducted last year, namely, 
throw light on the manner of assimilation of ; Hassocks Gate, the soil was particularly suita 
plant-food, as well as its absorption by root, for strictly ecientific investigation, for it was 

‘Last season, at Preston (Sussex), artificial manure,|a pure sand, containing hardly any traces of 
the phosphates of which were rendered soluble, | plant-food. On this soil, turnips, even when 

roduced fourteen tonsa seven hundredweight of | supplied with everything except Reonebate, 
Byredish turnips per acre at a cost for manure of} merely lived without increasing in bulk, en 
five pounds. On the same ground, under the| ground coprolite was applied in addition, the 
game conditions, with the same manure, but with | produce, even in this miserable soil, at once went 
undissolved phosphate—a mixture of bone-flour up to twenty tons an acre ! : 

and coprolite—fourteen tons two hundredweight | When potash salts are used along with other 
were produced at a cost for manure of two pounds | matters to form artificial manures, the chloride 
seventeen shilli are ay epee The difference | is invariably chosen, because it is cheaper and 
in the crop was slight ; in the cost of the manure,| more soluble than sulphate of potash, In 
“very considerable, When pure dissolved bonea| America, and we believe in this country, chloride 
were employed, the results were only eleven tons 


salta of any kind have been found to prodtwce 
four hundredweight, and the cost three pounds| watery potatoes, At Hassocks date, the use of 
three auslliogs and ninepence ; when undissolved | chloride of potash proved utterly ctive= 
coprolite sulphate of ari the result was 


it killed everything. After-experim: proved 
twelve tons eight hundredweight, and the cost mould, 


enta 

pounds one shilling and On i | the reali of dacay! ape arg 
two one shilling and ninepence. Ou this | the of decaying v it was per- 
soil, nine tons fourteen Peni pa te ht were pro- | fectly harmless. This Sact is worth noting 4 
duced without any manure. The difference over | farmers whose land is very light and sandy. 16 


that weight must therefore be looked upon as| was also found that mixing nitrate, of sods, 
increase. 


In 1881, at a mixture of ground | siders that the planta use the nitric acid of the 
coprolite, bone-flour, and sulphate of lime, along | nitrate and the potash of the chloride, end that 
with twelve and a half tons of farm manure | the sodagleft over from the nitrate combines 
per acre, produced seventeen tons five hundred-/| with the eLivgine left over from the chloride ta 

ight of white turnips, the cost of the mineral | form common salt, which is not injurious in 
matter being twenty-eight abillings and cight- | small quantity, and is easily washed away by rain, 
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similar experiments were 
the value of undissolved 
markedly as in Aberdeen- 
the same time, it ought 
Easter Ardross it was as 


ee 
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However, it may interest our 
know that when undissolved phos- 
were applied, the increase in the crop 
rate of od poor and a half per 


; 


% When dissolved p! es were 
increass was one hund 


Fed 


m 
sew of Birmingham—was applied in 
anaatity. enficicnt to make the miinecan com- 
bined with it equal to the nitrogen in the other 

but with only half the phosphates, the 
increase was one bun and sixty-six and a 

per cent. en sufficient was given to 
make the phosphoros equal to that in the 
other plote, the increase was two hundred and 
thirteen and a half per cent, or twenty-six 
tons thirteen and a half hundredweight pe 
acre. From different sources, we learn that this 


E 


*fmus’ has peoaueed extraordinary results in 
all kinds of field and garden crops, especially 
ricultural 


benefiting poor worn-out 
chemists have hitherto a maces attention to 
phosphoric acid—as found in phosphates—potash, 
nitrogen, than to the other necessary ele- 
ments of plant-food ; but the wonderful success 
of ‘fimus’ raises the question whether magnesia 
be not equally important, As we understand 
|| Special investigations are being i 


experiments in England and 
J that Shoephees are par- 
ticularly favourable to mangold-wurzela, turni: 
and cereals, and that a proper use of undissol 

hosphates is preferable to dissolved phosphates, 
more economical; in Ireland, the value 

of salts for potatoes has been demon- 
| fh the rato of t 


open farmyard manure, applied 

at rate of thisty tone per acre, gave’ thirteen 

tons fifteen hu weight, and the same amount 

under cover er sixteen tons thirteen 
wo ini 





holding of potash from turnips does not marked! 
lessen the produce, we can here see potent 
salie have a peculiar influence on potatoes. In- 
deed, speaking broadly, L gprven demand potash ; 
pg oe Sr dae Me cereals, nitrogen. In 
no case in Trish experiment did addi- 
tion of nitrogen in the form of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda, increase the potato , 
but rather the reverse. This should be noe 
because farmers are apt to look upon these as 
the artificial manures par excellence. In the 
ease of turnips, the crop is apparently, but 
not really increased by their use, The 

weight may be, and is, increased; but the in- 
crease is only water, the dry weight being very 
seldom increased. This is an evil; for the 
firmer roots are, the better do they keep, and 
the less work there is in carrying and handling 
a given weight of a given amount of nourish- 
ment. Money thus La is misspent—thrown 


away and worse. hen these manures are 
applied to cereals, however, the increase is real 
and substantial. 


It has Jong been known that animal organisms 
are the agents whereby organic remains are quickly 
resolved into their component elements, and ‘dust 
returned to dust. Only intely however, hes 
it been discovered that we the power 
of changing such a semi-mineral substance as 
ammonia into nitric acid. That the chemical 
change did take place, was known; but under 
what condition and how, was mere guesswork. 
The discoveries of Schoelosing and Muntz on 
the continent, confirmed as they have been ia 
this country by Messrs Lawes, Gilbert, and War- 
rin, leave no room to doubt that the work 
is done by those minute organisms termed 
bacteria. 


The discovery is one of importance to agri- 
culturists and exnatarians owike P Briefly stated, 
it explodes the current belief that ammonia once 
fixed by the soil remains there till the roots search 
it out and utilise it, The fact proved is, that 
no sooner does ammonia become fixed in the soil, 
than the bacteria seize it, and, quicker or slower, 
according to the temperature, convert it into 
nitric acid, which, seizing on lime, potash, or 
that is very easily, 


of the most valuable 


hundred pounds per ton—and when its bear- 
inga are realised we shall find the preparation 
and application of manures carried out ina way 
bh! peer banca tee gar 

Oy ee ee ae 
interesting. ia only exist in the presence 
of decaying organic matter; they swarm in all 
fertile soils; they are probably abeant 
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f| Spenser AW AMUSING EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A POET 


require 
compares wage-farma, for now that the 
matter is better understood, depth may be made 
to take the place of width. 





AN AMUSING EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 
A POET. 


reader. He bore the title of Chevalier, afterwards 
Vicomte de Parny ; and was a native of the Isle 
of Bourbon, where he was born in 1753, At the 


the : 
studies in the Military 
School, he returned to his native isle. He was 
then twenty years of age. Here he fell in love 
with a young Creole lady, whom he named 
-Eléonore in his verse, but whose real name was 
Esther de Baif. Their mutual love inspired his 
first poetical effusions, which are graceful and 
sincere, though possessing a degree of warmth 
which, to Englis eae) may seem to savour 
somewhat of affectation. In France, however, his 
love-poems were received with the utmost en- 
thusiaam ; and when, in 1775, he published his 
first collection of elegiac verses, he was py sieale 
te of by his numerous admirers as the ch 

ibullus. In the after-course of his life, he 
experienced various reverses of fortune, and died 
in Paris in 1814. 

Parny, whose nature was timid and retiring, 
once met with an amusing adventure in Paris, 


which is worth relating. He was in the habit | carry’ 


of buying his books of a certain M. 

a learned and upright man, who took delight 
in procuring for Parny rare works of great 
authors which he met with at eales, charging 
the poet only the commission. His shop was 
eal is business somewhat injured oy ne 
Revolution. He had been forced to establish a 
secret. warehouse in the Rue de Verneuil, where 
he kept rare volumes, and those works which 
were at that time prohibited. One day Parny 
came to him for a book which he urgently 


uired. 

I haven't it here’ said Frocard ; ‘it is at the 
warehouse. If I were not alone, I would go and 
Go ’ ssid Parny; ‘I will shop fi 
: i ; op for 
you.’ pap hes he ented himself on the counter, 
and began to write some verses of & new poem 
wpon which he was at work. As he was in the 
very heat of composition, there entered one of 

to 


those pretenders to learning, who, hav 

up 8 little of the jargon of society, with 

a few quotations and a few well-p phrases, 
to hide their ignorance they meet 


with ascholsr, This person, seeing a pale, dried- 


: 





Clemen 
known buyer, who, opening the first volume, 


‘ie 
read 
a few : 
“What does all this mean?’ cried ha ‘This 
is eat what I geet a 
id you not me for the Marotic poems!’ 
ed Parny. 
nothing like them.’ 
SI do not know of any others.’ 
‘I want the Marotic poems, those about Eléo- 
nore. ‘ 
‘I only know of some by Parny,’ said the post, 
reddening and hesitating. 
‘Parny! That's the man—his Marotic poems’ 
‘Erotic, you mean, do you not? 
‘Erotic, tic—well, they are much the seme 


ar 
“Yes; much the same,’ said Parny, repressing 
a smile os he reckoned up his mana Hore they. 
are,’ he added, handi 
moeroceo bound and gilt-edged. 

‘The price?’ 

: US an my word, I hardly know.’ 
on nee you don’ know the price of your 

oks 7? 


NE ONT AE TE EE” 


him two elegant volumes, 


‘The binding of these two littl volumes may [| 


be worth more than the text; but I think they 
must be worth six francs.’ 

a will allow me the discount to literary 
men 

‘No; I cannot, conscientiously,’ said Pamy 


ey: 

‘Well, if you cannot, I suppose I must pay 
the full Barun and the mown paid a 
money and left the shop, b ing a , Paes 
glance on the person, whom he little 

was the author of the charmin ms he was 
ing away, and from which he intended ta 
cull the fresh beauties that would help him to 
ain that should establish his pretension as a 


esprit, 

In a few minutes, M. Frocard returned, carrying 
the book he hod been seeking. Parny laughingly 
related the comical scene which just taken 


place. 
‘And what did you ask for your books %* 
‘Six franca’ 


‘Not half their value !’ 

‘What ! two little vols in sixteenmo !' 

‘Vellum paper, illustrated initials, Courteval 
binding—twelve franca, I can tell you; the edition 
is exhausted, and it was my last copy” _ 

oe my word, I did not think my 
works —~=—-. 

*You are the person who does not know 
their value.’ pe! 
‘Li Frocard. You must not lose by my 
ignorance. My customer has so amused me, thas 
Y most willingly indemnify you for the lowe I 
have cated you. 

‘By ne uieans, Monsieur de Parny.’ 

‘Yee; I inalst, T wes your substitute. T ought 
to have understood my. duty.’ fe abe 





finest poets, I suppose, badly fastened to the 
eartape | amd has fallen off’ in the night. I have 
lost my best friends, my dearest trevelling com- 


ions. I entreat you to renew this precious 
collection for me as soon as possible ; mean- 
while give me the most precious among them, 
the works of the Chevalier de Parny.’ 

‘I have not one copy, Madame; I have but 
8 few minutes ago sold the last. I would, how- 
ever, much rather see it in your hands than in 
thoee of the person who has bought it.’ 

‘Well, then, pray get me another. It is my 
favourite book. I rank the author of Eléonore 
on a level with Ovid and Tibullus’ 

‘That is peri him high, Madame,’ ventured 
Parny with a smile, that seemed ironical and dis- 

i in the eyes of the fair unknown. 

*You think so, sir?’ said she coldly, taking him 
for one of those mediocre writers who too often 
are jealous of genius, ‘I think you would find 
it difficult to name one of our poets, ancient or 
modern, who excels Parny in the purity and 


1 excellence of his style, his graceful softness and 
4 delicious abandon.’ 


*O women, women! The poet who sings of 
love has so much influence over your hearts.’ 

‘Parny is doubtless dear to women ; but he is 
equally dear to all who know how to appreciate 
true talent. His erotic Bad are simply perfect ; 
his elegies deeply touching, He is no servile 
imitator; bis model is in his warm heart, his 
brilliant imagination. Like Tibullus, he is the 
poet of lovers ; but leas monotonous, more rich, 
more versatile, Like Catullus and Gallus, he 
is facile, ingenious, and often rises to the sublime. 
Hie Dégutsements de Vénus rival those 7eillees 
porerayed by Longus, with a charm, a touch that 

alone can imitate.’ 

‘ Madame,’ replied Parny, moved in spite 
of himself, ‘I did not ct such an 
adversary. Eléonore herself, if she were here 
living, could not defend him more faithfully.’ 

‘If I have convinced you, sir, of the merita 
of him who sings her charms, I shall congratulate 

on this interview; but if you ist in 
him down, I warn you we shall quarrel 
ony time we may chance to meet.’ 

‘Such meetings, Madame, will have so much 

eyes, that I should not wish to 


value es 
Your compliments will not change my opinion 
= I have never seen, and am 
I consider him a acholar of 


of Yo W 
to know. 
an honour to the 


ag To 


rank, I 
declare that he has no living rival, and I pity 


‘Who is this ing woman, who so warmly 
defends me against m ? asked Parny of the 
bookseller, who was as much flattered as 
himeelf by this scene, 

‘It is the favourite pupil of Duclos and 


D’Alembert, a friend of letters, an ardent pro- 
tectress of talent; delighting in surrounding 
herself with artists and literary men, honouring 
those already celebrated, helpi them when 
they are struggling, assisting them with her 
countenance, her fortune. In a word, Monsieur, 
it is the Duchesse de R——.’ 

‘Ah! I have often heard her name ; but the 
idea I had formed of her, was nothing in com- 


. parison with the reality. What brilliant elocution ! 


what fire in her eye! what irresistible A daagd ! and 
what a perfect acquaintance with the elegiac 
ts : 


poe 

‘It was tho possession of all these charming 
qualities which made her capable of defending 
your charming productions. I tell you again, 

onsieur de Parny, you are the only person 
who does not know their value,’ 

Our poet left his bookseller’s, carrying with 
him the ineffaceable impression of this unforeseen 
rencontre, 

Several months after, the re-organisation of 
the colleges took place under the titles of 
Primary Schools. Parny and another were 
appointed to the work. Professorships were 
eagerly sought. One day, enang, a@ crowd of 
applicants, @ man presented himself whose 
pompous self-assured air was worthy o minister 
of state, or at least a member of the Institute. 
Being shown into the presence of Parny’s col- 
league, he presented a petition requesting the 
post of Professor of es-lettres in the new 
establishment about to be founded. He was 
told that as the petitioner was quite unknown, 
it was indispensable that he should be recom- 
mended by some public functionary, who would 
attest his capacity. 

‘But I am my own referee,’ said the petitioner, 
‘I thought true talent needed no other recom- 
mendation. I am astonished that you do not 
know me.—Parbleu !’ cried he, as he perceived 
Parny, who just then entered, ‘here is my book- 
seller, who will answer for me.’ 

‘What!’ cried Parny’s colleague ; ‘ Monsieur, 
yoru replied. P ly, maki 

re ‘arn: mptly, making a si 
to the other 3 ‘I had tho henony some fine ag 
to sell this gentleman the tic poems of 


sa 
‘ Krotic, my witty friend.’ 

‘Erotic or Marotic—they are much the same 
thing,’ replied the French Tibullus, with a grim 


At these words, the man seized his petition 
and disappeared without venturing on another 


word. 
A few days after this occurrence, a lady entered 












the office, She came to solicit a place for a well- 
known and highly respected Professor who wished 
to be established in Paris. She was told that the 
schools of the capital were under the direction 
of Monsieur de Parny. 

‘What!’ cried she. ‘Is Monsienr de Parny 
in the Office of Public Instruction? It is a 
post worthy of him. I rejoice in the chance 
which at last procures me the pleasure of knowing 









town 
Taff, two miles from the sea, This brief dé 
tion would have sufficed for a hundred years. aftar- 4) 





meetings at the letter place—was opened, and its 
construction was due to the strong 
‘that the black diamonds which lay in the adjacent |! 
hills and valleys demanded more adequate m 
of conveyance for shipment than that afforded by 
wagons and mules, which had hitherte 
the coal down to Cardiff in sacks, Ths canal was 
no doubt looked open as a great enterprise, but |; 
it has since been dwarfed by other un i 
The vessels that frequent the canal lock ate | 
necessarily of moderate capacity, and the caial 
iteelf as a means of conveyance has been Bu i 
seded to a extent by railways. But the 
promoters of this old auxiliary to Cardiff trade 
are deserving of remembrance, inasmuch as they 
were the first to assist the development of what 
is now the chief By in the Bristol Channel. 
a age Smyth, R.N., writing im’ 1840, said: 
‘This port i oot was held to be in extreme 
activity half a century ago, when the com 
tively seats soppy of iron was brought 
from the hills in wagons, each bbe aie two tons, 
drawn by four horses, and attended by a man 
and a boy. Even Mr Bacon's contract in 
the American war were thus conveyed Er em- 
barkation to the side of Gwlad Quay. ... Coala 
at the same time were brought chiefly from 
hilly Mountain, in bags weighing from one 
hundred to one hundred and thirty pounds, on 
horses, mules, and asses, with a woman or lad 





As she spoke, Monsieur de Parny appeared, 
dismissing several peplicaom eWhat? Tred he 
involuntarily, ‘have I the pleasure of seeing the 
Duchesse de R——}? 

‘Who has come,’ replied she, with a charming 
smile, ‘to dispute with you again as to the works 
and genius of the Chevalier de Parny.’ 

‘Ah, Madame,’ said the poet, ‘where shall I 
find weapons worthy of combating you! Now 
you know me, I have no I the same advan- 

had at my bookseller’s, It is difficult to 
hear one’s self praised by such lips, without 
modesty giving way to titude” He then 
related to his colleague the acene which had 
passed in Frocard’s shop, 

The Duchess embellished the story with 
details in the most piquant manner, She ob- 
tained for her talented friend the place she 
solicited, and thenceforth felt for Parny an attach- 
ment and esteem that spread a and charm 
over his career, and contributed ultimately to open 
to him the doors of the Académie Francaise 
—a reward worthy of his genius. 


















THE GROWTH OF A PORT. 
CaRDIFF, now popularly termed the Metropolis 
of South Wales, is a striking instance of the rise 

driving two or three of them.’ 


and progress of a modern British port. Within . 
living memory little better than a village, it Picci years after the opening of the canal, 
dly vaunta itself our chief port in point | 8¢ Population of the town, which still oceup 
now Pues ; po point | its da site near the Taff, was 1870. In 1889, 
of foreign coal shipments. One by one, other | the West Bute Dock, built at an immense outla 
ports have been passed—even Newcastle itaelf lags | by the late Marquis of Bute, a great land ae 
behind in coal exportations to forcign countries | coal owner in the neighbourhood, was 
—and the little Welsh place of two thousand inha- | Thia gave a gett impetus to trade, the facilities 
bitants in 1801, has become a fine town of nearly | of the port for coal shipments being very much 
ninety thousand inhabitants in 1882. The rela- 
tive importance of Bristol is bee continuall 
lessened by this local growth of the nineteen: 
century, and there are not wanting those who 
boldly assert that Cardiff bids fair to become 
a second Liverpool. Of late years, too, there 
has been a more strenuous effort on the part of 
Cardiff merchants to secure an et traffic ; 
and the development of this branch of trade 
is fraught with great good; for experience haa 
taught most commercial men, that in the best 
colliery districts fluctuations will inevitably occur, 
chiefly from the disputes which unfortunately take 
lace between employers and employed. The 
South Wales coal-field, whence Cardiff derives 
her vast coal-supplies, has not been exempt from 
disturbing influences; and in 1875 # prolonged 
strike and lock-out gave a most disastrous 
check to the tide of commercial prosperity. But 
a period of peace between the disputante has 
supervened, and the wages of the colliers are 
now amicably regulated by a Sliding Seale Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of employers 
and workmen. 














increased by this sheet of water, which has an 
area of twenty and a half acres, } 
The railways that were now made played an 
important part in the development of the port, 
an very soon the docking accommodation already 
provided was rendered inadequate. It became 
necessary to build a new dock; and the com- 
pletion in 1859 of the East Bute Dock, by the 
same noble proprietor, marks indeed @m epoch 
in local history, a fact which will be at once 
understood when it is pointed out that whereas 
in 1851 the population was eighteen thousand, 
it had increased in 1861 to over thirty thousand. 
The atea of the new dock was forty-five acres. 
In 1874 the total acreage of the Bute Docks 
had been brought wp to seventy-seven and a 
half by the Prank riage a the sues _ ane 
now awaits the alee ing by the present 
Mécquia Of Bate of another and a still larger 


& 
The rapid growth of the port has called for 
the attention of the Porporation to the 
géneral requirements of the town. Eiven in recent 
years, many central streets were narrow, and 




























and it is w certain fact that Building Societies | 
Deane Gene Gar ane rent 31, 1687, 
ie mix ) ’ 
one hundred and forty-five new streeta had been 
constructed ; three thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine new houses, and eleven places of 
the | worship, were built; new schools numbered 
twenty ; shops, one hundred and sixty-one ; other 
buil mine hundred and sixty-four: total 
new buildi four thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-five, d yet there is scarcely an empty 
house to be met with, and many tenements 
are occupied by two or more families. 
The general aspect of the town is admirable. 


ture of a shag large 
street-worke, Whole blocks of houses have 
down, the Cardiff bridge has been widened, 
and other alterations of great utility brought 
about under the provisions of the Act. The 
such public spirit im the emalgatnated borough 
mauch public spirit in 8 ted boro 
hich manifesta { the 


Ww. in every direction, as On all hands are to be seen business and residen- 
records of the daily ree constantly show. tial premises of an elegant character. Churches 
i and schools abound ; and there is every indica- 


tion of an earnest desire to provide as fully as 
possible for the moral and social necessities of 
the port. The town generally is not consolidated, 
in a topographical sense. Situated in the first 
place two miles from the sea, it has extended 
seawards, The docks prevented its direct exten- 
sion to the south-east, and its northern suburbs 
have spread in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion, intervening spaces being occupied on the 
west by the river Taff, and in other parts by 
large spaces of land not available for building 


Of the local landowners—~chiefly the Marquis of 
Bute, Lord Windsor, Lord Tredegar, and Mrs 
Macintosh of Macintosh—it may be said that 
their policy is spirited; and their liberality has 
been evidenced in a number of important public 
gifts. Although Cardiff has grown 60 rapidly, 
it is felt that the town is yet in its infancy. 
With its rise and progress, the multiplication of 
collieries and iron-works—more especially the 
former—has been contemporaneous in the land- 
ward districts of the port; and as the supply 
of coal and iron is practically inexhaustible, 1b 
is not unreasonable to suppose that a great future 
is in store for the locality. 


With hig to shipping-trade, the position 
of i a pele be better understood 
when it is that the value of exports in 
1880 was L..4,161,778 ; and the imports, L.2,838,133. 
In zen ee coal exports amounted to 5,496,442 
tons ; exports to 124,591 tons; coke ex 
17,869 tonsa; patent fuel, 117,449 tons; 
coestwise, 923,500 tons, In 1845, 414,159 tons 
of coal were shipped coastwise, and 32,498 tons 
}| £0 foreign ports. 

Cardiff may no longer be described simply es a 
‘Welsh town. The making of the docks was the 
— of attracting to it a large number of Irish 


bourers, who have ently taken up their 
reaidence in the Toedlity.  Engli and Scotch 
capitalists help to swell the accessions, and 
many of the leading ship-owners and merchants | 
are now. of the ‘north countree.’ Yorkshire and 


Welshmen who, individually, demonstrate con- 
siderable business capacity, and who conduct 
very large establishments in the town and at 
about. it was stated 
ut fwen it was stated in a 
local arto that * ihe areeter portion of the 
inhabitants are labourers and persons engaged in 
trade. A t many Irish have settled in the 
town, and Berd toge er in the lanes and alleys, 
where abundance of filth is to be met with. 
What we have already said shows that this 
description, as applied to the present state of 
the town and its inhabitants, would be mis- 
leading. As to the lanes and alleys, they are 
being gradually got rid of, or improved; and 
sanitary inspectors have assiduously looked after 
the dwellings where people have fan suspected 
of ‘herding’ together. It is true there is yet 
need for improvement in some of the lower 
har the town, but we are not aware that 
peo is bapa olga ig pa than a 
ut in case, special ow- 
ance should a be made for the rapidity 
with which increased, As 
the shipping has ontgrown dock accommodation, 
oo has mand for houses been greater than 
the supply. In the memorial of the Cardiff 
in favour of the establishment at 
iff of the PR University College for 
South Wales an nmouthshire, it is mentioned 
that during the five years 1875-70, nearly one 
million pounds is believed to have been expended 
‘by speculative builders alone in the borough, 





SOME TESTAMENTARY CURIOSITIES, 


Or curious bequests, there would seem to be 
no end; indeed, any one bent upon making a 
complete collection of such singularities, has a 
hobby that will last a lifetime. For the newest 
specimen of eccentricity in this line we are 
beholden to Signor Pasquale Favelle, a well-to-do 
gentleman, ‘late of Naples,’ and still later of 
London, where his will was proved not very 
long since. By this document, the testator 
leaves three Italian municipalities four hundred 
and fifty pounds each, and the Corporation of 
London seven hundred and fifty pounds; the 
interest in each case to be given every year to 
three poor girls between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, by way of marriage portion, the 
claims of the candidates to be decided by Jot, 
not by favour. The Corporations concerned 
may save Signor Favelle’s executors any tronble 

ing these matrimonial premiums; but they 
have a more unthankful task in deciding where 
to placa a legacy of two hundred and forty 
pounds bequeathed ‘to the Editor enjoying the 












— ite in an een of Eee 
selected one is emphati to deci 
since it is burdened with the obligation of, 
inti i the testator’s Freneh 


exile from his native land, and taking the last 
opportunity afforded him to proclaim that he 
died as he had lived, a hater of tyranny and 
nia ag Sel Signor had nothing in common 
with the Democracy, for it is to ‘Her Imperial 
and Royal Majesty of India and of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain,’ that he bequeaths 
his most cherished production, a tragic ope 
entitled Alsira; trusting that Her Majesty will 
order it to be performed for the benefit of 
ig of London. 

e fear the Neapolitan’s hope of achievi 
posthumous fame is as little likely to be fulfill 
as that of Dr Borne, who has left all he pomened 
to the University of Lausanne; conditionally 
that the bequest be allowed to accumulate for 
a hundred years; at the end of which time it is 
to be expended in translating his Maxims and 
Aphorisms into every known language, and | 
supplying every library in the world with a 
copy of that doubtless wonderful but utterly 
unknown literary masterpiece. 

Senator Baker, of California, had a very bad 
opinion of married men. After expressing the 





the first o and one year for each 
offence; and fo oe rod eae 
his or their dowers to be restored.’ By a codj 


the limitations and conditions tobagse 
and alcohol he Irgraneey to Gambling in 
ordi sense e term, or betting money or 
other valuable consideration.’ mi : 
Without going to any such length, a German 
named tel provided against those coming 
pels tat mrag. na pec ed hay trong by 
male descendants from 
sharing in his estate eo long as they persisted 
in wearing a moustache. Not auch a 
provision as that made by a Mr Stokes, whereby 
any named as a beneficiary under hw 
i fost all claim upon ‘kis estate if he or 
pra raised any contention respecting it in a court 
We 
da aiepoalag of thee pecparsy, thay hares eee 
in of their property, they have no s 
wer as to the diponttian of their remains. 
¢ Crittenden, a London physician, directed 
that within three days after his death, his body 
should be handed over to his dear friend Eliza 
Williams, to be dealt with in such a manner 


as he had set down in an authoritative letter to |} 


; any expenses inc 

by her in carrying out his instructions to be 
on by his executors within three months after 
nis decease. In the letter to his lady-friend, the 


hope that his mother had too much respect for | Doctor expressed his desire that his body should 
his father’s memory ever to marry again, he yet} be burned ‘when dead, by being pled over 
directing the | and surrounded by fagota of wood ; the calcined 


nest he made her to ‘free and 
independent’ of any husband she might take 
to herself. Fully alive to the difficulties attend- 
ing the efforts of women to gain a livelihood, 
he left his sister Lula sufficient to insure her 
the comforts of life ‘beyond any peradventure ;’ 
and knowing the i bea and unmanly con- 
duct of many husbands towards their wives, 
desirel that what he left her should be her 
own absolutely. Fearing this proviso might not 
prove sufficiently protective, this provident brother 
added: ‘Should my sister be at any time so 
unfortunate as to have a husband oupatge to 

bling, intoxicating liquors, or other 
te be of lazy or spendthrift habits; then I 
direct that my executors, or the Court having 
control of my estate, shall personally or directly 
expend such money in Paying the living expenses 
of my said sister Lulu, and the maintenance and 
education of any children she may have. I trust 
that no such necessity will arise ; but unforeseen 
calamities overtake the best of wives who are 
so unfortunate as to be wedded to depraved and 


bequest for that peangroag by 


tummanly men, who forget their vows and their | b 


duty, becoming monsters and brutes, when they 
should be companions and protectors,’ 

The Californian displayed anxiety to protect 
wickedness of his own 


oe oo emselves, By 

ihe tae eee ee 

dren, ‘born or yet unborn,’ or great-grand- 

chiJdren, who should be detected smoking or 

chewing to or drinking ent spirits or 

alcohol, unless prescribed by a physician under 
thould, as he phrased’it, “be cut off from 


vices, | cremating 


bones and ments to be collected ther, 
pat aeet tae Wedgwood vase, which Be had 

y given into her mering if that were 
not large enough, in a vase, metallic or otherwi 
but, as she was aware, he had a preference 
earthenware, 


for 


Home Secretary for a license to exhume the bod 

for cremation, or, if that could not legally be 

done, for burial in another place. Sir 

refused to grant a license for the purpose of 
the body, but gave ission for 

its removal to a churchyard in Wales, He 

ot possession of the body, Miss (or Mrs 

Wittikms conveyed it to Italy, where she 

no difficulty in fulfilling her friend’s crema- 

tion instructions, Her conscience sstisfied in 
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old times, could not refrain from 
i to the churchyard and paying his 
respecta to the deceased. By-and-by, a codicil 
came to light directing that if any one of: the ten 
legatees under the will should disobey the injunc- 
last ceremony, he was to 
the aener left to the tes- 
e shrewd device, 
ht more of his old friendship 
's money, found himself com- 
fortably provided for, for the rest of his life. 
A strange freak we played by a citizen of 
i left seventy-one pai 
of trousers. In accordance with his bia 
were sold by public auction, for the 
of the poor of the parish, no purchaser of one 
pair be: permitted to bid for another, This 
odd stipulation excited no suspicion at the sale ; 
but some days afterwards, one of the buyers, 
on making a close examination of his Be, 
tame upon a small canvas bag 
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sewn in the waist- 
‘band; on opening which he discovered therein 
ten hundred-dollar notes. He spread the news 
of his find abroad, and set the remaining sevent; 
trouser-buyers patent 7:8 into things, the result 
ing that each one of them found himself richer 
than he had been by a thousand dollars; as 
welcome a windfall as came to the widow of 
a miserly Rhode Island livery-stable keeper, who 
Jeft her two hundred thousand dollara, after 


eeparating from her for indulging in the ux 
ofa silk dress oe zs 


Captain Hartmann, a retired officer, well known 
fn Jamaica, and noted for his fondness for animals, 
‘was as brave a fellow as here and there one meets ; 
but while he did not fear death, he was 
with a great dread of being buried alive, and 
made sure of escaping premature interment, by 
ordering his body to be kept in an open coffin 
till the last moment possible, when his head was 
‘to be cut off by a surgeon, who was to be paid 
ten pounds for Fagin tae the operation. 
he considered life itself a great blessing, was 
further shown by his appointing a person to 
Took after his dogs, cata, and birds, and see they 
wanted for nothing; while for the many horses, 
mules, and asses calling him master, they were 
to be released from labour for evermore, and 
made free of his acres of grazing-ground as lo 
ea they lived. When the lest of these ani 
legatees dies, and not until then, the estate is 
to be realised, and the proceeds handed over to 
ved Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 















































Tt will be some years before the Society enjoys 
the handsome bequest; but its patience is not 
likely to be as sorely tried as that of the heir 
of an old Canadian farmer who is bound to work 
the farm for his stepmother’s advantage as long 
ag she lives, and then commence paying the rent 
to the family—fifty dollars a year—until three 
thousand dollars have been eo distributed amonget 
them, when the farm will become his own, e 
is now Tours of sees tie stepmother is a 
‘woman in prime of life, and reckoned good 
for another forty years. After her death, it will 
take him sixty years to pay off the encumbrances 
on the farm, so that he may cheerfully calculate 
bea being its sole posacssor when he has attained 
— rues age of a hundred and thirty. §8o 
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THE LABOURER’S WI?R 


Sax took her trouble in her heart, and went, 

One spring-tide Sabbath evening, from her door, 
Shadowed by chestnut leaves in drooping folds, 

Not spreading yet broad welcome to the sun ; 

And through the meadows, and the hawthorn lanes, 
Whose fragrance yet was closed within the bud, 

To the wide fields, rich with wp-springing corn. 
Beneath the hedges, thickly tangled, spread 

Vivid spring verdure. In the budding copne, 
Hedged by thick sloe-blooms falling white like snow, 
Ere the black stems were gemmed with emerald leaf, 
The birds sang out their welcome to the epring. 

The dappled greensward, with pale primrose tufts 
Of gold enamelled, and the wind-flower’s pearl, 
Lured her aside a moment, and she stood 

Beneath a budding oak, and heard the burst 

Of rich bird-mazsic, carelled loud to God, 

The God who cares for sparrows, and who hears 

The ravens when they call. She list’ning stood. 


Not one of all the gracious influences 

Of peaceful Nature given by God to soothe, 

Could His child recognise, or knowingly 

Receive into her heart. No ry 

Within her sad and laboyr-hardened soul 

Walled up, as though a stone were rolled away, 

In tender presence of the Beautiful. 

She seeing, saw not; yet she waa not dulled 

By God-sent trouble, but by many years 

Of this world’s work, and this world’s prose, until 
The prose had eaten into her like rast. 

Still, soothed unknowingly by glory of spring, 

She took her trouble with her, and went on 
Through one field more, where cowslips stood in groups 
Like fairies routed, flocked together in fear, 

And shining grass swayed in the evening air, 
That gave soft breathing to the tremulous lark ; 
And reached the village, and the lowly door 

Of the small village chapel. Entering in, 

She heard the songs of Zion; and the heart 

Of the poor drudging woman rose with these, 
Winging its way to courts celestial, raised 

‘n praise with angels, who for ever praise 

And cast their golden crowns (as seemed to her) 
Before the Throne, and wave wide golden wings, 
And love the Lord, and love His labouring poor, 
Although their own white robes shine like the sun, 
They, following His command, through His dear cross, 
Shall welcome yet to seata already named, 

And known by them, the weary of the earth, 

Ye songs of Zion, rise up higher, higher | 

O trembling voice, O calm and trustful heart, 

The Lord ia with thee { sends His poetry, 

Not through the door of Culture, but of Faith ! 
To Him sing praises, for He giveth light— 

And that not only light to see to work, 

But light to beautify : and freely gives ! 


The service over, aud her trouble less 

(God helping ber to bear it), she arose, — 

And going from the chapel, saw rose-stains 

Of glory from the setting sun, fall fair 

On the rough whitewashed wall, poured through the panes 
Of Inttice windows flashing gems and gold ; 


And seeing, saw not knowingly, but saw 
Instead of God's great sunset, pearly gates 
Of heaven, and His heaven's golden floor ; 


Saw no material sun, yet saw that Sun ; 
Which never setietb, the blest Sun which beags, 
For each and all, kind healing in Hix wings, ~ 
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THE WORK OF RIVERS 
TEnx is no series of actions occurring in the 
physical world around us of greater importance 
in the eyes of the geologist than the work of 
rivers, The high value which science is led to 
place upon the action of running-water as a 
geological agent, is by no means difficult to under- 
stand. We require firstly to bear in mind that 
the geologist endeavours to explain the past 
history of the earth by an appeal to its existing 
condition, The present of the earth is, in his 
view, the key to its past. This is the under- 
lying principle of every detail of modern geology ; 
and it is this method of explaining the past 
by an appeal to the existing circumstances of the 
earth, that constitutes what is known in geo- 
logy as ‘uniformity.’ The geologist thus assumes 
that the actions and operations of Nature have 
been of uniform character, and that when differ- 
encea have existed between the earth’s past and 
ite present, they can be proved to be differences, 
not of kind, but merely of degree. Thus he 
maintains, and with every show of reason, that 


earthquake-action, and the risa and sinking 
land, have served to modify the earth’s surface 
in the past, as they are certainly seen to alter the 
contour of the land to-day. 


In the work of modifying the earth, rivers | part 


have always held a prominent place. The early 
geologists invariably assumed that rivers were 
powerfal agents in producing change, although 
they did not credit them with their full power 
as disclosed by modern research, Even Job 
speaks of the ‘waters wearing the stones,’ and 
of the ‘mountain being moved out of his Bppee ;’ 

and the observation chows us that in patriarchal 
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geologist to show the full capabilities of rivers 
to effect changes upon the earth’s surface ; and to 
note the part they play in that well-nigh universal 
action, named ‘denudation.’ This action, as the 
etymology of the word indicates, is one of ‘laying 
bare’ the surfaces of the earth. But it is like- 
wise something more. The ‘laying bare’ of rock- 
surfaces is only the prelude to them being 
wasted and worn, and to their being carried off, 
slowly or the reverse, to the sea and to lakes, 
there to form the rocks and foundations of the 
fature. 

In this work of denudation, there are employed 
a large number of natural agencies, which act 
ceaselessly upon the world’s substance. 
is hardly a feature of the land—hill, valley, 
river-course, basin, cliff—which does not repre- 
sent either the direct or indirect result of the 
process of denudation. In this work of ‘wear 
and tear,’ the sea, of course, plays an important 
part. The ceaseless action of the waves affects 
the coasts, occasionally in an alarming fashion, 
by sweeping away large tracts of valuable land 
The atmosphere also is ever at work, denuding 
the land by the action of the oxygen and carbonic 
acid gaa which it contains; whilst ice, frost, and 
snow exercise a powerful effect upon the. earth, 
whether in loosening the acils by the action of 
frost, or in the shape of the glacier, slowly cutting 
and carving ita way from the mountain-tops to 
the valley below. 

To rivers, however, must be ascribed the chief 
in this action of ‘denudation, which it 
must be borne in mind is hardly a phase of pure 
‘waste, inasmuch as the matter worn away 
the land is being re-formed into rocks in the 
quietade of the i 
of ocean. 
tions of “hé amount of waste matter which various 
rivers wear and bring down from the land 
through which they flow, to the ses which 

i ee obvious that the power of 





H ¥elands are 








se Tapers Son oft ated wil nebualy 

2 upon soft material will naturelly 

: & more evident effect on the district 

hb which it rans, than that which flows over 

7. course, Pac similarly, the river wach 

a steep and precipitous course, intersperse 

with wader must act nar realy on the 

‘land than the winding and slow-flowing river, 

whose meanderi Ge th fees ata 40. the lack 
of force to sweep a away, 

On the basis afforded by such considerations, 
walculations of a river's work may be made with 
some d of certainty, Thus it has been 
estimated that the cata reduces the level 
of the country through which it flows at the 
rate of one foot in six thousand years. Suppos- 
ing that this rate of wear and tear could be 
made to extend over the whole surface of North 
America, the average height of which is seven 
hundred and forty-eight feet, the continent would 
be reduced to the level of the sea in four and 
a half millions of years. This latter iod, 
which seems, humanly speaking, of well-nigh 
inconceivable duration, is, in geological eyes; a 
mere fraction of the estimated total duration of 
the earth itself, Various rivers are found to 
‘wear the land at a greater rate than others, 
according to the circumstances detailed above. 

the case Po of Europe, for example, 
the wear and tear are nine times as t as in 
the case of the Danube ; and in the maa Be 
the rate is only one-third of that exercised by 
the seething and tumultuous Rhone. The latter 
river, according to the best calculations, removes 
one foot of rock in one thousand five hundred 
and ioranty ean ears; the same work bei 
accomplished by the Ganges in two thousan 
three hundred and fifty-eight years; by the Po 
in seven hundred and twenty-nine years; by the 
Danube in six thousand eight hundred and torty- 
six years ; and by the Nith in four thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-three years. At the above 
Fate, the Ganges would remove the Asiatic con- 
tinent in five millions of years; assuming the 
average height of the contiment above sea-level 
to be two thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
feet. Similarly, Europe would be worn down by 
the Po to the water-level in less than a million 
of years, provided the whole continent were 
denuded as rapidly as the Po-valley is worn 


Some highly interesting statistics have been 
given regarding the amount of water and of sedi- 
ment of all kinds which various rivers bring down 
to the sea, In the Tay of Scotland, for instance, 
it is assumed that the area of drainage is two 


thousand five hundred square miles; the annual | plain. 
- of water being one hundred and forty- 


ions of cubic feet; and the sediment 


year. The Clyde is credited with bringing 
Sowa nearly nine millions of cubic feet of sedi- 
ment per annum ; whilst the Forth, with a drain- 

area.of four hundred and fifty square ais 
estimated to carry to the sca nearly five. 
millions of cubic feet. Our own British 

estimated to poasess an ees 
‘the sea of six hundred and fifty feet; and 
- been calculated that as things 
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years, Sir Charles calculated that the 
amount of matter ‘ht down the Ganges 
in one year would ‘ raise a surface of two hundred 
and twenty-eight and a half square miles, or a 
square space, each side of which should measure 
fiteen miles, a height of one foot’ Another 
estimate gives the work of the Ganges as equal 
to the collection of an amount of matter which 
mould _ in yeight and bora forty-two of 

e great Pyramids of Egypt. To ort 8 
mass of solid matter from the re ge a 
to the sea, equal to that brought 
down by the river in the four months of the wet 
season, require a fleet of over eighty ships, 
each carrying fourteen hundred tons; the whole 
fleet sailing ‘down the river every hour of every 
day and night for four months continuously.’ 
These calculations, based on data which cannot 
be questioned, serve to show the rapid rate at 
which the earth’s surface is being worn down by 
the rivers of the world. And th i 
nothing of its significance when we reflect that 
the action of the merest brook does not differ 
in kind from that of the largest river. For brook 
and river alike run seawards or lakewards; 
each laden with matter from the land, and each 
in its own way serving to alter, modify, and 
reduce the Jand-surfaces to which it serves a8 a 


The influence of waterfalls, as serving to aid 
the wearing action of the river through the 
increased velocity of the water, has already 
been alluded to. The most notable example 
of the effects of ing-water when associated 
with cascades, is found in the celebrated Falls 
of Niagara. These consist, a8 most readers know, 
of two cascades, having a small island (Goat 
Island) intervening, and presenting a total breadth 
of nine hundred and fifty yards. The height of 
the Falls is one hundred and forty and one hun- 
dred and sixty feet respectively. About six 
hundred and seventy thousand tons of watet 
are shot over the verge of Niagara every minute. 
The river itself flowa over a com vely flat 
table-land, in the course of which Lake Erie 
forms a well-marked basin. Near tho Falls, it 
ru over an uneven and rocky bed of lime- 
stone, and exhibits a striking difference from ita 
comparatively quiet and even upper course. Now 
it is a matter of common observation that every 
waterfall. tends to cut its way backwards oF 
towards the source of the river ; and an examina- 
tion of the Niagara Falls showa that the water 
after leaving the Falls _ through a com- 
aoa narrow limestone gorge, extending to 

meenstown, where this limestone overlooks 
in, Sir Charles Lyell calculated that Niagara 
pe away re _—,, on bad which on 
at the rate of one foot 3 hence, as (ineens- 
town lies some thirty ave "onan 
the river, it may be assumed that it has taken 
Senco oo for the Falls to cut their 
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excavated, and af a time when the Falls were 
situated at the latter place. : 

One of the most remarkable examples of river- 
action, both as regards the extent of the water's 
work and its uniformity, is found in the 
Rio Colorado of the Western American States. 
This area has been thoroughly and scientifically 
explored by the Survey of the United States 
pomp an the zn of the examination 

ify anew @ power of running 
egent i ifying the earth’s crust. In part 

its course the Rio Colorado runs through 
rocky ravines of immense extent named ‘cafions,’ 
The Grand Gajion of the Colorado is in itself 
a magnificent spectacle. It is a chasm two hun- 
1} dred and seventeen miles in , and with 
an average depth of one mile, or five thousand 
two hundred feet. This cafion cut through rocks, 
is only one amongst: many through which the 
river finds its way, and at the bottom of which 
it appears to the observer above as a mere silver 
8 . What, let us ask, would have been the 
opinion of the geologists of former years, had the 
query been put to them concerning the means 
whereby these great, gorges have been excavated ? 
The answer would have borne that the river 
merely occupied the gorges which had been 
formed for it by some eruptive force. But an 
examination of the cafions shows this opinion to 
be untenable in the face of facts, Everywhere 
there are to be seen traces of the river-action on 
the sides of the cafions ; at all points, the geologist 
is met by evidences of the plain fact that the river 
has actually eroded and worn out the gorges 
it hes come to occupy. 

Are there any circumstances in connection with 
the Rio Colorado River, it might be asked, which 
serves to explain the powerful nature of its action 
on the rocks? The answer to this question is of 
the most interesting kind, since it serves to illus- 
trate a new circumstance in river-action, and one 
which renders it highly powerfal in ita effecta on 
the earth’s surface. The Colorado is undoubtedly 
‘| g fierce torrent, Within the cafions it has a 
| fall or slope of between seven and eight feet 
per mile, which is twenty times as great as 

t of the Ohio and Mississippi. But running- 
water alone will hardly accomplish a work of 
such magnitude as the Cola has evidently 
been able to effect. Hence, when the geologi 
surveys the Colorado more closely, he nutes that 
its work and power are largely due to the quantity 
of sand and like debris it carries down, and 
which borne along with its currents, serve like a 
natural saw or file, to wear and eat out the rocks 
over which it runs. The immense power of sand 

by running-water, as an agent in erodi 
yocks, is thus clearly demonstrated. But the 
tnust be present in proper quantity, that its work 
may be thoroughly accomplished. There must 
neither be too much nor too little sand in the 
river, if ita work is to be thoroughly performed. 
Too much i 


t : 
Lat Too little sand will be swept onwards and 
Jeave no im ion on the river-course, Hence, 

i ) caBe — Colp- 


that the work of water is seen at its best, Curl 
ously enough, 8 tributary of the Colorade iHas- [ 
tratas the case of a river which cannot erode -its 
peem hesetas Of creat amount of sand whith i 
it carries, This is the river Platte, which’ f 
& fall equal to that of the Colorado, but whith } 
is overloaded with sand, Hence its action on itd ff 
course is feeble as compared with that of the ff 
Colorado, and its work can never, as ate, ff 
compare with that of its neighbour-stream, which 
has silently but effectually hewn out the land 
into the great gorges, which are am the 
most wonderful of Nature's gigantic works. : 
It is evident that rivers, entering lakes and. seas, 
will deposit therein the debris and waste deri 
from the land. As has already been showti, 
thia waste matter will be deposited as sediment, 
to form the rocks of the future; but when it ia 
placed in lakes or in shallow waters anywhere, 
ita effecta are seen in the ‘silting’ or filli 
up of ora and in the formation by rivers of 
tongues of land, which may jut ont to sea for 
long distances. We know, for example, that. the 
hone pred hiaginate new Eee = ne Lake ot 
eva, at the river-estuary, by the deposition 
solid matter in the lake, An old ray called 
Port Vallais, which about eight hundred years ago 
was situated close by the borders of the lake, ix 
now placed a mile and a half inland, through tha 
Hen depos having come to intervene between: 
it and the lake. So also the Italian Adria, which | 
in the time of Augustus was o seaport—giving, 
in fact, the name to the Adriatic Sea—‘is now, 
says Lyell, ‘about twenty Italian miles inland. 
Ravenna was also a seaport, and is now about four 
miles from the main sea.’ But by far the movt 
interesting case of the formation of river-land 
is that of the Mississippi. If we look at a map 
of North America, we shall be able to see the 
‘delta’ of the Mississippi stretching seawards into 
the Gulf of Mexico, as a long tongue of land 
through which flows the river, and which allows 
the river to pass to the sea by three chief mouths.’ 
The South-west Pass is the broadest and deepest 
mouth; Poss 4 L’outre points eastwards; and 
in the middle-is the South Pass. This ate’ 
brings down debris in a year sufficient to build 
& mass one mile aes and two hundred and |! 
sixty-eight feet thick. Rach ‘pass’ has a ‘bar’ 
at its mouth, and the obstruction to traffic which 
once existed may be conceived, when it is men- 
tioned that in 18659 fifty-five vessels were blocked 
at the South-west Pass, the freight of those bound 
outwards being seven million three hundred end 
sixty-seven thousand three hundred and thirty-. 
nine Lchpap ened ade i haley had been ban 
for w in the hope of getting to sea. It 
little to be wondered at Che ths Gamers of New 
Orleans was found to be seriously impeded by the 
state of matters at the mouth of the raped 
The sdvance of the tongue of land it may bd 
mentioned takes place af the rate.of about & 
hun feet. per ‘annum at the South Pass3 
whereas af the South-west Pass, which latter iv 
the chief entrance to the river, the river-sedimen? 
gains at the rate of three hundred feet yearly. : | [} 
The problem low to keep one or more of thé 
‘pas ope Kee trails, 00 4 to eT ae dat 
enter or the river at all. states of the tidep |; 
has been solved by the, ingenuity and enter 
of an American citizen, Captain James. B. 
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whose name deserves to be. handed down to 
posterity as a true benefactor of his own: and 
other lands, Seizing upon the idea that the river 
keeps its own ‘eourse clear so long as the rush 
ef water, confined between banks, is reat Capen 
Hads resolved to simply extend the a of the 
South Pass, s0 as to secure the requisite flow and 
force of water. After much opposition, Eads at 

obtained government consent and permis- 
gion in 1875 to carry out his scheme. He thereupon 
constructed a series of ‘jetties’ or extensions of 
the river-banks of the South Pass, by means of 
willow-framea, which were duly sunk in the 
river, and which the river iteelf filled and coated 
with sediment, thus rendering the whole _struc- 
tare solid. e work was completed on July 9, 
1879, with the result that a new channel thirty 
feet deep, seven hundred feet wide at its surface, 
and two hundred feet wide at bottom, had been 
constructed. This channel is kept clear by the 
‘scour’ of the river itself; the Mississippi has 
thus been rendered navigable at all states of the 
tide, and a great commercial success has been 
attained through ao persevering study of the con- 
ditions wherewith Nature secures her own ends 
‘in the matter of river-action. 

The study of rivers is thus seen to be fraught 
with instruction and interest, not only for the 
general reader, but for the student of the earth’s 
structure and history. Many an interesting 
chapter in the world’s history can be written by 
aid of the geological information supplied by 
the river and its work; and there can be no 
better introduction to geological science iteelf 
than a study of river-action, aa a peli? 
the understanding of some of tha changes which 
this world of ours is ever undergoing. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


QHAPTER XXxv.—‘ COMES OVER HERE TO SEE CON, 
AND FINDS HIMSELF TOO LATE.’ 
Coxstaxcr did not appear at the breakfast-table 
next morning; and Miss Lucretia, in answer to 
inquiries, shook her curls with a world of young- 
lady-like emphasis at Gerard, and declared that 
the poor darling was quite worn out by excite- 
ment, had passed a broken night, and was now 
happily asleep. Gerard was sheepishly discom- 
fited by this intelligence, since he, in Miss 
Lucretia’s eyes, was the evident source of mis- 
chief. The old lady sat but a little time at 
breakfast, and withdrew to keep watch and 
ward over the sleeper. To her ise, the 
young lady was seated in her peignoir ata table, 
writing. She huddled away the paper guiltily 
on her aunt’s entrance, and locked it in a 


| writing 


Dave fed & bed nish and you must sleep. I 
shall bring my wor and sit beside you } had 


leak. 
*You silly child’ said Aunt Lucretia with 
mild severity, ‘you will spoil him if you write 
i alf-hour when you cannot see 
Go to bed. 


until cry do it. on keep guard over 
ou until you are fit to get up again.’ 
the lovely etauliee® made 


You are quite flushed. You |! 


no answer to this | 


buke, crept into bed submissively, and 
after & time, feigned eon. Sho was glad that 
er aunt eu! nothing.’ e note not 
been intended for the accepted lover, but for 
Val Strange. To be compelled to stillness, to lia 
unbound, yet fettered by the eye of affectionate 
wate whilst the storm of feeling heaves 
the goul, and the soul strives to stir the body 
as the wind heaves the sea, to suffer the tormenta 
of anxiety, of remorse, of despised or unfruitful 
love, and yet to feign sleep and make no sign, 
is an agony added to an agony. 

Miss Lucretia stuck to her post gallantly, and 
embroidered and watched with 1 much combined 
industry and vigilance. She was of course with- 
out an idea of the restraint her presence inflicted, 
and in her kindly heart regarded herself as an 
unmixed blessi Val in the meantime was 
settling down into the waters of despomdenicy | 
but before absolutely surrendering himself for 
lost, he determined to make one more essay, 
So he wrote again; and this time, fearing and 
almost hoping that the last note might have 
miscarried, he gave the bearer definite instruc- 


tions. 
you know Miss Jolly’s maid, 


‘You are sure 
Richards 9” 

‘Yes, sir” said Richards. He was a romantic 
middle-aged person, a little given to drink in 
lonely hours, and much addicted to the perusal 
of imaginative literature of a certain t; He 
had been known to weep above his whyaky-and- 
water and the woes of Lady Ella, in that tender 
romance ‘Her Golden Hair,’ in the Boudoir 
Journal ; and he was beginning in his ridiculous 
old head to make romances for his employer, 
and was interested in the intrigue. ‘I seen the 
young person once before at Miss Jolly’s in town 
—the helder Miss Jolly, sir.’ 

‘Very well,’ returned bis master. ‘Take that 
note, and give it to the maid, Ask her to give 
it to Miss Jolly when she is alone—not the 
elder Miss Jolly, mind! 

‘Certainly not, sir,’ said the observant Richards, 
Val, who found the clandestine business oppressive, 
could almost have kicked the body-servant for 
his ready appreciation of the condition of affairs. 
Don Giovanni seems to have had no compunctions 
about taking Leporello into consultation ; and all 
Vanbrugh’s dashing young gentlemen are at home 
in the confidence of their valets; but Val was 
a gentleman of nicer notions, and found no 
pleasure in imparting the secrets of his soul 
to Mr Richards. He glared angrily, therefore, 
at that sympathetic menial, and briefly bidding 
him do as he was told, turned hia back upon him, 
It is an old-world story that when the master 
marries the mistress, the man weds the maid 
and Mr Richards had lived until his time had 
come. Miss Lucretia’s maid, now devoted chiefly 
to Constance's service, was a bright little brunette, 
with a pretty fi and a neat foot, a peachy 
cheek and eparkling eyes i and she wore that 
modest and i of female servitude 
which ladies might copy with advan 
ooke. If the thick-eet were from. 
Richards’s topmost head, and the hateful crow 

already trodden the cornera of his eyes, he 
had etill a heart, and he was still a bachelor,- 
He had saved a little money. He knew of a 
public-house, a really respectable concern, - in- 





= 


to their | 





Reel 
‘which, as landlord, it might be pleasant to settle 
Sen ie cram dipadiete The respectable. 


concern would 


life? So Ri bent on his master’s pro- 
aperity, sid aloo 6 little love-making on his own 
account. In short, like a good servant, he identi- 
fied himself with his master’s cause. But inex- 
orable Fate makes no allowance for good intentions 
if you steer your me on the rocks, and the 
valet’s shipwreck involved the master’s, Of all 
delusive coquettes, Fortune is the most delusive 
and the most coquettish, and she must needs at 
once throw little Selina in the way of romantic 
Richards. Now, it stood to reason that if 
Richards at once intrusted his master’s note to 
the maiden’s care, he would have leas chance of 
peomeentine ie own suit than if he delayed the 
elivery a little while. 

‘@ood-morning, miss,’ said Richards, 

. -morning,’ replied Selina; and since 
Richards occupied the greater part of the way, 
she stood ati Richards, like other peop e, 

an to find the art of conversation more diffi- 
cult than he had fancied it. But it seemed alto- 
gether safe and politic to say that it was beautiful 
weather for the timc of year. ina agreed to 
that proposition amiably enough, but evinced a 
discouraging desire to get by and go about her 
business, 

*You haven’t been long in Paris, have you?’ 
asked the middle-aged valet. 

‘Longer than you have, if it’s the school of 
politeness they say it is,’ answered the maid. 

You needn’t take up the ’ole of the corridor.’ 

‘I shouldn't ha’ stopped you, my dear,’ pleaded 
Mr Richards, ‘only I’d got somethink important 
to say.’ 

‘Well, say it then,’ responded the damsel pertly. 
§ My dear, indeed !? 


In oratory, the best of all rules is to have | carel 


something important to say, and to say it. But 
Richards was not an orator, and the appeal took 
him somewhat at a disadvantage. ‘Very good 
orators, when they are out, will spit,’ said 
Rosalind ; ‘but for lovers, lacking matter, the 
cleanliest. shift is to kiss.’ Mr Richards had 
never studied Shaks 3 but he followed his 
recipe, or strove to follow it. But as, with the 
alow of middle age, he essayed to circle 
the jimp and taper form before him—with 
insinuating air, bent. downwards, and had almost 
won his purpose, swift and sudden, the damsel 
a his ser on one nile and then on 
other, and boundi tt him, rapidly tra- 
versed the corridor an diss The dis- 
comfited Richards prowled about in vain for a 
second sight of the scornful beauty. Little Selina 
might have resented his advances in any case > 
beé it is within the narrator's Knowl that 
a gentleman out of livery, who resided, when his 
master Was in in Chesterfield Street, had 
gaved a little money, and knew a public-hoyse, 
ee Selina would make ‘a 
capital landlady. The Chesterfield Street gentle- 
man had breathed his moving story in the maiden’s 
ear, Selina was ‘ engaged.’ ; ‘ 
So Val’s second note miscarried ; and -Richarde, 

ing interrogated, made false declaration’ con- 


‘she was 
 Stran; 


‘here ?? 








= 
nite good 


cerning it, and said it was delivered i” 


others who have failed, to make 


it ;] before he could be detected. All that day, the | 


ed the corridor, 


‘note lying on his conscience like a weight, and 


once meeting Selina, implored her to stay but for 
a moment. But ehe, with head in air, went by; 
and he, like the parent in Mr Campbell’s poem, 
‘was left lamenting.’ Then the miserable ‘man, 
being a of no resources, burned Val’s letter, 
and wrote by that evening's post in epplication 
for a vacant ‘place, and so pre to esca: 
the day of reckoning. He was the readier to 
this that he was a bad sailor, and had been com- 
pelled to live at sea so much of late, that the 
—s of a stomach had become a burden to 


No to Val's second appeal. She 
scorned him, then’? Had he not deserved to be 
seomed? She had ‘told him that she did not 
care for him; and he, in his vanity, had believed, 
in spite of her protestations, that she “loved 
him. Well—he was rightly served. So the cold 
fit followed the hot, and in due time again the 
hot fit followed the cold. He had been so desirous 
of escaping Gerard hitherto, that he had remained 
almost a prisoner ; but now, growing reckless, he 
wandered uneasily about the building, and snd- 
denly enconnianal Reginald. He professed great 
preoccupation of manner, hoping to by un- 
noticed ; but being hailed, he turned, and with 
well-acted surprise, cried: ‘Hillo! What brings 
you in Paris?’ 

‘Oh, we’re all here,’ returned Reginald, linking 
his arm in Val’s. ‘I heard from Lumby that 
you had come back again. What an extraordinary 
chance by which you found those papers, wasn't 
it?’ 

*Yes, i¢ was curious,’ said Val, striving after 
a casual air—‘very curious.—And 50 you're all 
here, are you? How’s the governor ?’ 

‘Oh, as usual,’ said the little man, with unfilial 
lessnesa, 


‘And your sister?’ 
‘Pretty well,’ was the answer. Reginald made 
no account of female headaches, 

‘You spoke of Gerard just now,’ said Val, ‘Is 
he here?’ ; 
‘Of course’ the little man responded— of 
course. Directly you gave him the papers, he 
came racing over here, mn that fellow yorlren| 

bolted and the smash came, the first thing 
did was to go to Constance and tell her about i 
leaving her to cry-off. She has been a good di 
cut up, and of course they’ve made it up Gore 
Seen Ghanmont in Toto-chea-Tata ?—No# It’s the 
best thing here.’ Reginald, like the a had 
been misled by his. sister. He had indeed had 
some clue to the maze in which she walked, but 
he had lost it. Her second tance of 
was unforced and peniatoons, and he reed 
leasing herself, and that Valentine 
been vain enough to deceive himself. 
But_thouy 
the little was keen enongt to make out his 
companion’s condition. ‘Will you come to see |; 
Chaumont to-night?’ he asked. ‘ 
‘No, said V horney ‘T am engaged. T: 
-Off dé once, How long do you ‘stay, | 


'¢We leave. to-morrow morning, said Regitisid. 





h he could not understand his sister,” [Ff 





bu. 


' thought 


| conscience is a 


“” 


‘We should have gone back “to-day, but for 
8 CO) 

: {Remember me to all of ? said Val lightly. 
in! pout be off Good-bye, old man. Tecnati 
eed you in town shortly, I daresay.’ He shook 
Real es seroma a Al form 
stairs, ittle man, ing with bi 

aoa top of his hat, looked after him thought- 


‘Dida = to me ae us mused. Bilgerel 
languidly and apparently without a purpose, when 
I met him, and aa. a dreadful hurry A te M-m-m, 
Hiaen'v Bot over it yet. Comes over here fo see 
Con, finds himself too late. I’m very sorry 
for him, poor beggar + but if ever I am taken 
like that, if ever I fall in love, I'll try to hide 
the symptoms ; and if the young woman doesn’t 
want me, I'll try my hardest not to want 

the young woman.’ 
al’s persistence in a cause 60 oruieey lost 
even 


’ seemed a little disgraceful and unmanly, an 


to Val himself it wore that complexion at times, 
The matter ap to be growing hopeless 
enough now, and it seemed that Constance had 
reaolved to hold no communication with him. If 
she were so resolved, Val was not yet so far gone 
that he could not see his way to the final cure 
of love. It was his belief that she had cared for 
him, which had so dangerously drawn him on all 
along ; and he felt now that if he could but con- 
vince himeelf that he had been mistaken, he could 
Cs eric and take his punishment like a man. 

ut if he could, he would have a last glimpes of 
her before going for ever into the desert. So he 
went to eee Toto-chez-Tata, and sitting in a dusky 


4 gorner of the house, he watched for Constance. 
‘| Had he looked to the 
‘) have found a reason for her absence ; but anyhow 


e and listened, he might 
did not come, and the fi ing Chaumont 
tri and a Paden be hese 
nothing and saw nothing but misery and stupidity. 
Paris Sen hed and applauded. Val for. one 
e Parisian judgment nothing worth. 
Reginald was there alone, with no eyes for any- 
thing but the stage, and Strange got away unno- 
ticed. He saw Mr Jolly and his party leave the 
hotel next morning, and, himself unseen, watched 
Gerard and Constance as they drove aves: In the 
evening, he disconsolately followed, and arriving 
in London, learned that they had all gone down to 
the Grange. Well, he id go to Brierham, and 
there might meet with her. Let him only {earn 
that she was happy, and he would be content 
The unsophisticated credulity of the human 
i ing to wonder at. All life long 
& man inay lie to if, and if will believe him in 


| spite of countless detections. Val’s new fraud was 
harmless 


and natural enough. So much may be 
admitted. 

In the course of their journey to London, Gerard 
and Reginald had a talk which resulted in a move- 
ment important to this story. 

‘Do you remember the first night we met?’ 


asked Gerard. 

¥; pmee Serene. ‘It was at Val Strange’s.’ 
He half sighed Val’ under his breath ; but 
Gerard, 


who had eara like & fox, overheard the 


exclamation, 
+ Why Val?’ aaked unsuspicious Gerard. 
‘What's the ms ; : 


iter with him? 
‘That's his secret, said the little man—‘not 





tet 0 ro 
didn’t mean 
first time wa 





‘Do you remember a visitor that evening ?’ 

*No,—Ah, yes. The Yankee fellow, who threw 
back Val’s money, because Val su that he 
might have peeped into your letter. 

*That’s the man,’ sai ‘Do you know, 
I shrewdly euspect that Yankee to be one of the 
finest fellows alive?’ And Gerard, with much 
enthusiasm and some humour, told the story of 
Hiram’s clandestine benefactions, With the honest 
fervour natural fo youth, Reginald declared that 
Hiram was a brick, and protested loudly that 
something should be done to reward gratitude. 

‘tT don’t think it’s a common virtue, said 
Bevinalas ‘and where you find it, I think the 
soil is likely to be generally good.’ And indeed 
there are few of the virtues which are less inclined 
to be solitary. The two agreed to take advantage 
of their ee ee London to call myon 
Hiram, They had but a few hours to road ut 
not’ being hindered by other business, they drove 
Strandwards, and alighted at the restaurant. 
When they entered, Hiram was deftly distributing 
a pile of plates before a tableful of hungry ests, 

e recognised Gerard at once, and bowe him 
with the waiter’s gesture of welcome, and having 
disposed of the hungry tableful, hurried to the 
new arrivals, 

‘Good-day, sir,” he said to Gerard.—‘ Good-day 
to you also, mister. I had the pleasure of seein’ 
you, sir, I ae har Mr eae pent ee 
on a Mm to Valentine Str mire. You 
was i tle billiard-room in ‘that gentleman’s 
mansion.—What shall I have the pleasure of 
bringin’ you, gentlemen?’ They had not eaten 
a meal since leaving Paris, ten hours before, and 
they were each ready for a beefsteak. Hiram 
buetled about and brought up the steaks in 
prime order, tender and juicy, fanked by floury 
pe crisp little loaves, and the foaming 
tan. 


‘And now,’ said Gerard, ‘when you can 
a moment, I want to speak to you.’ In a little 
while, Hiram found a lull in the demand for 
edibles and potables, and presented himself 
before the fri ‘What sort of a berth have 
you here 2’ ‘ 

‘Wall, sir” returned Hiram, with the tone of 
a man who declines to commit himself, ‘it’s the 
bridge that’s kerryin’ me over a strip of time’s 
tide, and I haven’t got anything to say agen it.’ 

‘Nor much for it, eh?’ eaid Reginald. 

‘Yes, air) returned Hiram; ‘lots for it, But 
it ain't. the sort of theme to stimulate eloquence, 
and that’s a fact, It’s greasier than J like, for 
one thing.’ 

wa you care toc! - goes pied Sra 

‘Well, mister,’ respon e@ cautious Hi 
‘that depends. I don’t want to leap oat o’ the 
fryin’-pan into the streets.’ 


* Would you like to take service ?’ 

: about in a pea-green vest and have 
my head Houred ?? inquired Hiram with decision. 
‘No, sir; I should not.’ He looked a little 
offended at the snggestion. : 

*No; thank you,’ said Gerard; ‘I don't wang, 
a flunkey. If I offer you a post, I shall not 
ask you to have your head floured. But I want 
aamart fai man, whom I can trust; a handy 
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fellow, w: ae atte objection. to travel, | and who 
son abject lo what he's asked to do,’ 
sir, goraab oi you're shootin’ pap 
s way, it’s a bull’s-eye. [’m all that. But 
+ should I be asked to do?’ restaurateur, 
w"T want 8 man to attend me nally, to { jest, laug hed 
ica with me when I travel, and to act penas 


as a sort of combination of valet and 
lita ta I shall offer you a Lberal 
salary; and if you treat me well, I shall treat 
ever ends id Hiram, ‘I'm engaged, B 
ery sal Te ‘m at 

if you don’t mind, I] make a mipuisich two 
rg Number one: If I 
rth when I’ve tried it, I'm not to be regarded 

: ongrateful if I throw it u 

‘Certainly not,’ interjected Gerard. 

‘And number two,’ continued Hiram: ‘That 
my own private in’s air not curtailed, so 

as they don’t interfere with my duties.’ 
at private proceedings?’ inquired Gerard, 
ein some miagiving. 

‘Wall,’ said Hem slowly, looking from one 
to the other and stooping to fold a napkin on 
the table, ‘the Apostle Paul says matrimony’s 
honourable. As soon as ever I can manage it— 
T’ve got a little gell to take care of, and I’m 
going to take that way with her. And if you 
ee ee ne ee ets me marry, I shall do 


“ony said a Reginald, seeing Gerard a little 
ber by thia intimation. ‘And who’s the 


am straightened himself and locked at the 

little man keenly, insomuch that Reginald felt 

embarrassed, and took refuge behind his eyeglass. 

‘Yes,’ said Hiram, as if in answer to an inward 

a quy ‘I'll answer that question.—The lady 

ks eat a of a bitter enemy of your family’s, 

Me ‘Lom is—— Well, mister, 

- Pe ad short of it is, her father’s about 
gest thief unh is name’s Garling.’ 

1s the two friend: glared at him and ‘at 

eke other. —* That is - entlemen, said Hiram 

ge reat gravity. ow eee about 

part of it I i mazried 

cise @ false name, and saeriod his wife and 

daughter, when my ittle gell was a baby.’ And 

in answer to 's amazed inquiries, he Sch 

briefly all he knew of Garling, 
the rest the acene in the offices of the at 


firm. 

‘I think it possible that I my = ou 
something,’ said Gerard Sa when 
Hiram’s narration was cl The "uate of 
Hiram's interview with Garling was that of the 
elder Lumby’s last visit to town. Gerard more 
chen half-guessed the truth. ‘I must leave you 

to arrange your own domestic affairs,’ he said 
after a pause, ‘I shall not interfere with. them. 
And now—as a matter of form—though I could 
scarcely forego it, I must ask fo gee ee your employer, 
and @ some inquiries about you. 

‘That's only fair to me,’ said Hiram drily; 
coin Arg ocr gaa the restaurant, 


gentlemen,’ eal said the restaurateur, ‘J 
shoal ete {very wnwilling hege as him a recom- 


me May Tack why? demanded Gerard. 
‘Because, returned Hiram's employer, with 








eof somal gees 


t 


The two friends langhed at this; and''tha 
letsed at the suocem of his lide | 


° He is honest?’ said Gerard, 





t servant I ever a ei berg ver leap 


‘As I have found hin? oa said his employer, ‘as qj 


the day. 

‘Sober? 

‘Remarkably. He is good fe fellow,’ declared 
the restaurateur, re 
am sorry to wy init i into. lose me my 


on't like the | Search.’ 


ton don’t object to his bettering his position 9* 
asked Gerard, ; 
wo air,’ the foreigner answered heartily. ‘He 
fellow. He will get pc 
is, Hiram was recalled, 
ies were completed; and the waiter 
Fema gave his em employe a week's notice. It 
aa agreed that he should present himeelf at 
Lumby Hall in complete readiness to enter upon 
his duties. 
*You will have @ good servant, sir,’ sald the 
little forcigner, 
‘And I shall have a good master,’ reer Hirem. 
‘T thought you had no masters, said Gerard, 
‘you Americans ?? 
‘If you call beef mutton, it don’t alter ithe 
flavour much,’ mesponaed Hiram ; ‘and when I’m 
in a country, I reckon to try to speak the 


‘Oh: said Gerard, ‘and how many lenguages 


do ae speak v 
n’t take the cheer for 
one of your universities yet aw i. fordirert| 


Hiram; ‘but I've spent five years in the Lee-vant, ' 


and I’ve picked up a bit o’ five or six—. 
I , Greek, German, and a smatterin’ 
of Turkish. I can any one of ’em fit to be 
amiled at ; ‘but I can’t read one, wuas luck.’ 

‘Gerard, said Reginald when the two were 
ering “it’s my opinion that Mr Search is @ 
jow: 

‘I think #0 too,’ said Gerard ; ‘but we shall 
see,’ 

The week sped by rapidly ; ie and Hiram at the 
appointed hour appeared at Li Hall. In 
| fee than a week alter the date of on = 
the cook and the Mppee pone 
both comely PR hiben women, and had’ hitherto 
been close ons, quarrelled over airy 
Portia said aver, bavin observed this, and 

ito ive 4 eee gn gous 
dking down. in this charmin’ society of 
After a rovin’ life, how sweet is do-mestic 
The view of the feminine character which ah 
have afforded me sence I first entered the present 
abode of bliss, has sort of crystallised the notions 
of matrimony which up to that time were floatin’ 
in my soul. bie ae ie 3 


but that’s the in consequence of 

impression upon my mind by you two 

¢ ; Lam goin’ to get : : 
«Indeed, said rage g -housernsid, 

She was # acme we ishgrrae ore the ou 

steadily. hore de combat. 

we baa mato cent este ‘who is tp 


his joke; ‘and I || 


"Fine happy bride, ax you air oo fistterin’ aa to | 
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DR.SALVIATYS: GLASSWORKS. 





m; Kensington 
3 the Cathedrals of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Torcello ; the Rotunda of the 
Vienna Universal ease, &c. ; to say nothi 
of the private mansions and palaces which may 
be seen thus adorned throughout Europe, in Cairo 
od oe and even in the giant cities of 


The astonishing success which hed attended 
his efforts, induced Salviati in 1862 to consider 
the Paani of reviving the 
of Murano, which had fallen into a state of 
such dismal decay; and to this end he ran- 
sacked old churches castles, and museums, to 
find some of the ancient Venetian modela; his 
idea being that the first thing necessary was to 
accustom the eye of the glass-blower once more 
to beauty of form, and that then his artistic akill 
and feeling would revive spontaneously. It was 
quit certain that glass itself had not altered 

uring the lapse of centuries, and was just as 
ductile, just as plastic in its red-hot state, as 
ever it had been in the days of the D And 
here let it Sa ‘nite ne in Venice 
is a very different thi m ~~ in 
England and Bohemia, Glass-cutting, which is 
80 extensively practised in both these countries, 
is ese unknown in Murano, as are also painting 
and gilding. The Venetian glass-blower models 
his article entirely while the glass is in a state 
of fusion, and has nothing more to do with it 
when it has cooled. He never puts the colour 
on afterwards, but mixes it in the liquid paste; 
and he has to complete the most elaborate articles 
in a few minutes—every second being valuable, 
as the glass would become brittle if allowed to 
cool rapidly, and if kept too long out of the 
annealing oven. It is therefore essential that 
the eye and hand of the workman be trained to 
the utmost precision; for though he may find 
no great difficulty in making a dozen wine-glasses 
of exactly the same height and size, with mong 
but his eye to guide him, it requires a very hi 
degree of skill as well as artistic feeling to enable 
him to bring out all the delicate lines and carves 
equally, considering the rapidity with which he 
is obliged to work, 

The Bohemians and the English, again, make 
their crystal glass of peat | decided colours, such 
as the Venetian glass could not stand, ita paper- 
like delicacy and elegance requiring much more 
aérial tints, if form and colour are to be harmo- 
nised as they should berg tiat keel Murano 
is accordingly surrount y & regular laboratory, 
where the meathetics of colour are carried to such 
a wonderful of perfection, that a visit: to 
Dr Salviati’s extensive premises in the Palazzo 
Swift sends one home amazed at the beauty and 
variety of the flower-like tints enployed. All 
is brilliant, but nothing is glaring, even the 
ruby-glass, which owes its peculiar b to 
ixture of gold, shimmers with imbdued 

i have been neces- 


Museum; Windsor 


thing | a certain h 





ion. t 
ith regard to form, it must be admitted that 
Salviati sometimes overshoota his mark ; there is 
e Lee es a ps about ane of his anak 
Ww) cok not merely fragile but 

aa , and one feels uncomfortable rf the 
of such super-sensitive articles, Some of the 
showy eliers, too, are as much over- 
loaded with leaves, flowers, and ornamentation 
aga inn on a féte-day. ; 

Another highly decorated article, which must 
disturb the peace of mind of its owner, is the 
Venetian mirror, which is actually made in 
Balgiom, and only sent to Murano to be adorned 
with ita wreath of flowers. It is impossible 
to help thinking of the unfortunate housemaid 
whose duty it will be to keep it clean, and one 
foresees that somo fine ad her duster will ca’ 
in the prickly leaves and blossoms, and then down 
the whole thing will go with a crash. . 

It is hardly possible to describe the process 
of modelling, any more than that of painting 
and carving. The visitor sees a workman dip 
his blowpipe into the molten glass, and take 
thence a shapeless lump, which a few dexterous 
touches ae a a breath mip ea an ise, 

uisite little sea-horse, a vase, or a filigree 
which looks exactly as if it had been woven; 
but how all this is done he cannot say, for it 
looks like the result of ic. Larger arti 
require re-heating, and this to be done with 
pela e caution, lest their shape should be 
spoilt, 

P We may mention by the way, that most of the 
precious and semi-precious stones are imitated 
at, Murano, and are bought by the Arab seer arp 
who sell them to the caper A handful o 
common glass mixed with certein eartha and 
colours luce what are to all appearance 
splendid specimens of agate and malachite. 

But to return to Dr Salviati. The most difficuls 
part of his enterprise has been, not the re-discovery 
of the secrets of the old masters, but the prosaic 
business matters inevitably connected with the 
establishment of his young art-industry. There 
is nothing of the esaman about him ; if thera 
had been, if he had begun by pooch par Sige’ 


view, he would 
whole thing. 
he experjmen‘ 


matead of calcula ver, 
and s0 it ha in 1866, 
he found that the whole of very respectable 
fortune had been turned into glass. bagi a 
John Bull came to the rescue, and an Engli 
was fo! with Dr Salvinti as its 
technical director ; but h no doubt this was 
& great blessing for poor helpless Murano, it was 





Oey 

| work is of such a lasting nature, that its value | culty in reproducing among othere the’ opal glas 

was soon generall a T Beamaly hips of the sd Venting i Mas weal oh. 

years have since the ‘revival of the taless it hes @ tinge or rather suspicion. of ved. 

and already i of Salviati’s glass mosaics ying through it, The play of light, which! is: 

are to be somn throughout the vised ‘word often surp y beauti oe in - : 
exam’ e new va-house in Paris; | measure w e thickness 0: glass, which? 

for example ath i Wi one ; i ‘ uires ae moe careful ti 


hardly likely that the inventor would look on with. 


equanim:ty ‘while the large profita oe by his 


own talen 
steadily into England. After a while, 


igned Sis post, and in 1877 f 


of hi ps Naa Oy gy hed ge PRT 
itals of ; A number of his old 
pec nga PoE Sy to him, while others. det 


unded @ ost pee 


ae 


povebly, soon have given up the | 


an 
for themselves; and now Murano is once 





Salviati 
diplomas, . 
THE CLIFFORD DIAMONDS 


OHAPTER L—WHAT WE THOUGHT OF THEM, 


‘Wa were a family of quite middle-class le, 
not in the rank of the Dliffords at all; aay ral 
our dear father and our uncles were Sir ur 
Clifford's most intimate friends, That was how 
we came to know anything about the diamonds. 
We lived close to Grange, the grand old home of 
the Clifforda. It was a superb old North-west of 
England h eet in cent woods, overlook- 
ing the Irish nel. orp Uplands, our home, 
was just a rambling pisces which had grown with 
the of our family, from the squat farm- 
house where our grandfather, Hugh Thorp, lived 
in his comfortable yeomanly style, to its present 
condition, when it might be termed a ‘com- 
modious residence ;? not the least pretentious, 
“but oh! so snug, with its long passages and un- 
ba i staircases, and windows stuck in anyhow. 
sides our father and mother, there were 
eix of us. Tom, our eldest brother, was in Uncle 
Thomas's cotton mill, which was situated quite 
near our farm; Paul, who was next to hi 
was in the navy, a mesasmate of Jack Clifford, 
Sir Arthur's second son; and our youngest boy 
Joe was in Uncle Hugh’s warehouse at Liver- 
pool As Tom lived with his uncle at the 
tory, 
lands, 


we girls ruled the roast at Thorp ve 

, There were Ruth and Nao the 
twins; and Olive, my humble eelf. ve 
day one or other of us went across the par! 
to sit’ with Lady Clifford and read to her 
for an hour or so; then, if the day were fine, 
4 we would take her out for a walk round the 
quaint old en, or drive her about the lovely 
park ; for Lady Clifford had no daughters of her 
own, aud was blind, 

{ was not the only trial which weighed 
heavily upon the great family of Cliff of 
Grange. ere was a sadness, a blight upon 
th which shadowed and oppressed them all; 
or for people 
my le say 


been~loaded with orders, medals, and 





for they were poor, miserably 
of their condition, I have 
that when all claims on the rent estates were 
paid off, Sir Arthur Clifford scarce] 
undred pounds a year to live upon. 
Arthur Clifford, the heir, was in the 
and Jack, as already mentio i 
Quly that ay aoe had been an_ heiress, 
sons must have done as our boys did—gone 
into businesa, Uncle Thomas said it would have 
been tho wisest thing they could have done. 
Perhaps he was right; but then Sir Arthur and 
my ‘Lady were old-fashioned folks, prond as 
Luoifar, and very tenacious of old ideas. I think 


the aight of her son with a pen behind his ear, 
perched on an office stool, would have driven 





|| the busy place it was in the olden days, while Dr | stream 


.jaum; but Uncle 





the big sum Hugh 
signing of the lease, The money wens in a night 
at Brooks's; but the mill my grandfather built 
stands to this day. : 
We own a fair chare of the Clifford estate too, 
and Uncle Tom is one of the chief creditors who 


have claims on the property. I often feel deepl: 
for the Cliffords, because ae seem to have Toe 
upon their downfall. And yet the ur of 
geendene clings to the ancient house ; to 

e middle-aged baronet, and his still 
beautiful wife; to the Hall, with its great 
shadowy galleries, where tion after genera- 
tion of painted Cliffords look down from the 
walls upon the decay of the family. But espe- 
cially does the mee linger over the ancient chest 
wherein, fast locked in an iron-bound casket, 
reposed unseen the Cliffard diamonds, 

As children, we used to hear about their 
splendour from our ved mother, who : ye 
gape in a ring aroun 
Clifford’s slender divoat, mueinging in an erch 
of fire above her gentle brow, and burning on 
her arms and bosom with a blaze like the sun at 
noonday. Wonderful things, too, were blent with 
those mngaliisent jewels in our imaginations: 


such as the magic gem which lit up a whole 
chamber ita glow, in one of those tales of 
wonder and delight, the Arabian Nights; Sind- 


bad’s Valley of Diamonds, from the same delicious 
volume ; and pictures we had seen of Sclomon’s 
Temple ; all which were brought to our minds by 
the mere mention of Lady Clifford’s diamonds. 

They were historic stones too; for the necklace 
and coronet had been in pledge to raise money 
for the king in the sad times of the Civil Wars; 
and the bracelets were 2 gift of King Charles IT. 
to a fair Lady Clifford of his time. Then the 
earrings were made of a won by an 
heroic Clifford upon Indian battlefields in a later 
generation ; while the etomacher was a trophy 
gained by another son of the house-—~his share of 
the plunder of a great galleon in the war 
with Spain. . There were stars and pins and 
brooches too; and local valuation set down the 
diamonds as being worth a perfectly fabulous 
omes used to say they were 
not worth quite so much as people thought; and 
we somehow felt that he understood their value to 
a ing. One day, when we were ing of 
them, he said abruptly: ‘I say it is a sin and e 
shame to keep eo much money lying idle in 
abox. Twenty thousand pounds-worth of zense- 
less stones ed up, never seeing the light of 
day, while the Gliffords are in euch want of 
money. I¢ is simply madness.’ 

‘ OL, Unele Thomas, are they worth so much 1’ 
‘I thought they ware nob so very 


v EET he eid, turning sharpl y 
on me; ‘you 

have more sense than I gave TD coedit for ow, 

Ruth and Naomi there are y 

those baubles are worth treble whaé I said,’ 











| Oe ae 
The twins lifted their voices in indi ¢ ‘pro- 

dest. Uncle laughed, and went on: ‘Yea; Lcall 

it a crime of the Oliffords to keep that large sum 

Tying thers wee 2 are in euch need,’ 
‘But, uncle, I sai 





‘surely things 
now than they have been for some time, The 
Cliffords do not seem to be in greater need of 
money than usual.’ 

‘Humph !’ uncle said, casting a meaning glance 
at the twins. 

I understood him. He meant that there was 
something to be told which would not bear been 
in the ears of ‘the children,’ as we still persis 
in calling our two a and prettiest. Taking 
a his hint, I suggested a game of Spoil Five, an 
old-fashioned pees, of which our good, kind- 
hearted, hard-headed uncle is exceedingly fond. 

Uncle Thomas has never been married. He- 
lives in a cosy unpretentious house close to the 
mills; and brother Tom, as already mentioned, 
lives with him. Of ourselves, I may say that I 
am older by three years than the twins, that is 


to say, I was five-and-twenty past that evening | to 


when we sat and played Spoil Five, and the 
twins were just twenty-two, ey were wonder- 
fully pretty girls, and alike in features, although 
mite different in colour; Ruth’s hair being a 
eep russet brown; and Naomi’s flaxen, with 
just enough of a warm tinge in it to light it up. 

oth clear gray eyes; but Ruth’s looked 
darkest, peng shaded by very thick and lon 
lashes the colour of her wavy hair. If I coul 
choose between them, I should have called her 
the prettier of the two, She had more warmth 
and colour about her, and certainly she had the 
sweeter disposition ; but every one called Naomi 
the beauty, and sometimes I joined the popular 
opinion. 1 myself am not a beauty; I never 
was. Only just a plump, good-humoured little 
lass; very brown and healthy-looking, with no- 
thing special about my face save and except the 
Thorp eyes. We all rather Fort eyes, and 
mine were no worse than the rest of them, 

We were a very happy household ; but for my 
own part, all the poetry of life lay at Grange. 
To go up the long minding avenue, under those 
besclien, which were planted in the days of the 
Restoration in place of the more ancient ones 
hewn down by Cromwell's troo in the trou- 
blous times—to enter the old hall, where 
once the ‘Merry Monarch’ had banqueted with 
the young and fair Lady Clifford—to walk on 
tiptoe through those great rooma, silent and sad, 
but so wonderfully s tive in their faded 
splendour—this formed the greatest pleasure, the 
fairest romance, of my young life, At home 
was honest prose ; at Grange was an inexhaustible 
source of poetry and romance, And then dear 
Lady Clifford was so fond of me! Ruth came 
next in her affections ; Naomi last; not thas she 
was not fond of Naomi too ; but then, of the threc 
of us, ehe was the one who went least often to 
read and walk with her, 

I think the first wave of the great tide of 
change which swept round us and altered every- 
thing, touched us that i 
made merry over our old-; 
Five. Once it was done, uncle 
bade them good-night ; and then, when they were 

to 


he turned to mother, 
O77 rances; he aaid, “can you spare ma Olive far a 





are no worse: 


day or two? That house of mine is in.a sad state | 
for want of a woman in it, and she has such a | 
Ct 


way of ing things into order.’ ao 
other amid. “Wel, T con ‘dpare:4 

her, che said. ‘Butas she is not going very fix, | 

I suppose I must do without her fora little?. =" 

I was much surprised. Unele never had | 
made such a request before; and even to my | 
unobservant eyes, it was plain that something | 
underlay the trifling reason he gave for requiring | 
ON When do 3 

“When do you want her to go?’ mother asked. 

*Now—to-night, if possible, Uncle Thomas 
said ; and when mother demurred at the suddlen- 
a of the Dale father cree om behind 

is newspaper: ‘Yes, yes; let the child ‘go 

it’s oly & atep.’ ve I knew that there 
was some good reason why I should so instantly 
make a change of residence. i 

My ations were not extensive. In half 
an hour, uncle and I were walking slow] glong 
the winding path which led from the tp 
the mills, a servant having preceded me 
with my box. 

Once well away from the house, uncle stood 
still, and turned me round so that he could ace 
my face in the silver Light, for the moon wes 
almost at the full ‘Olive,’ he said huskily, | 
‘I know you are a girl of sense.—Now, don't 
make any protest, because I have great faith 
in you. I’ve brought you down to my house, 
What for, do you think? 

I said I had no idea, 

‘Well, then—to entertain an unexpected guest.’ 

‘Uncle ?’ 

‘Yes; that unhappy boy, Arthur Clifford.’ 
Unele spoke in a tone of deep vexation. 

‘Arthur Clifford! Why is he not at ¢ 
What has brought him home?’ These and a 
host of other ahestions I poured out as we stood |’ 
face to face in the moonlight, aE 

He drew my arm through his, and we walked 
slowly down the path in silence for a few 
minutes, before he answered me. ‘He has come 
home because he is in great trouble,’ said my 
uncle in a low voice; ‘and he has taken refuge 
with me because he dare not face Sir 
ated pots trouble?’ I questioned , 

n greai able uestioned eagerly. 
‘What kind of trouble, uncle? 

‘Money trouble.’ ; 

‘Oh, that is the least of all troublea? I said 
lightly, in my ignorance. 

‘Is it?’ said Uncle Thomas bitterly—is 
Child, how little you know! No matter. i 
unhappy lad has been driven to do a very 
foolish and dangerous thing in order to raise 
money, Now, he feels the consequence ; and in 
mortal dread of an exposure, flies to me. Silly 

1 I was very angey wiih him when he came 
this rterags, be A ut now I am beginning to 
ity him. He.was placed'in a very false po 
Bi miges have put hin 
Guarda, amongst ri oung fellows who m 
never give a second "enought to what 


‘ ‘What has he done, uncle?’ I asked. ; 
‘I ma wpe sll you, knowing bo. 
‘a Dame | 


sensibl d that what 
ne fie’ oat bis father’s name 
a and now 


aie 


fig. 
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further. his 
pill for three handved pounds, 


gw 





he, * Mao 
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‘penny to meet it. The bill may| fault; and now a feeling of half-contem 
ure hands to-night, for all we | mi ¢ with the pity’ fod ‘at fret felt or 


hin. 

‘Three hundred Porc is not such a very| ‘Yea,’ I said coldly; ‘it 42a bad business’ 
gg, gag uncle?’ I eaid gently. Pon my word, Olive, I had no idea it would 

*Do you mean that I might give it to him?| turn out like this, when I just jotted down 
Eh 1. I can't say I see my wa to that|“Bart” after my ame on the dirty scrap of 
i aly stamped paper. See here; I give you my 
honour I wasn’t responsible that day. We had 
been keeping i¢ up rather hard—Pedder and 
Wilcox and one or two other fellows; and I—— 
Well, the fact is I had been having too much 
liquor—don’t look so shocked, my dear Olive ; 
hundreds of fellows do it—and when old 
Shylock came bothering about the cash I owed 
or Fea alae I signed the governor’s name 

a ’ 













t 
I walked beside him silently for a few paces ; 
then he spoke again. ‘Just see what want of 
money has done in that family. Here’s this 
thoughtless P bee just mites $ and’—uncle 
stamped his foot on the path—‘here is a fortune 


under my girl, coal and iron enough to 
make the Clitoris millionaires. No capital to 













work the mines; no en to start them; and/ ‘Oh, Arthur!’ 
two as fine lads as ever lived just lost for want} ‘Ay, yeu may say so; but you’d cry louder 
of money, while twenty thousand pounds lie|if you knew it all.’ He lounged across the 





room to the buffet, poured out half a tumbler 
of sherry, drank it at a draught, and returned 
to the fireside, ‘I've shocked you terribly, 
I’m sure of it, he said, and paused moodily. 
‘What tempted the governor to put me inte 
the Guards, I’d like to know?’ he asked in a 
low bitter voice, ‘It was like flinging a man 
into the fire, and not expecting him to be burned. 
Such folly !’ 

‘It strikes me that you are ready to blame 
every one but yourself, Arthur,’ I replied, for I 
waa inning to feel more and more contempt 
for the man as he stood there trying to vindicate 
himself. And could our dear Naomi care for 
him? My heart ached as I thought of it. 

‘Well, why shouldn’t I speak the truth? It 
was madness of them to let me mix with a 
swell set of fellows without sixpence in my 
pocket. Look here, Olive—did you see the 
mother to-day ?” ‘ 

‘No, I answered abruptly. ‘Ruth was at 
Grange to-day. I am going to-morrow.’ 

‘Are you?’ His face brightened. ‘See here. 
One of those diamond stars of hers would Pay 
op mod set me on my feet. Perhaps you’ 

er 


Joo her to sell her diamonds? Are you 
‘No; not the least bit in the world. I’d 
sell them all, the whole lot, if I had it in 
my power,’ 
‘ ur Clifford, I’m ashamed of yon, I 
said haughtily, and left him to his own devices. 


idle ina box! It’s enough to drive a man mad !’ 

©Why don’t you start the mines yourself, 
uncle?’ I said. ‘You have energy enough, and 
money too.’ 

‘Ay, but not years enough, my girl. No, 
no! I've got foo many irons in the fire as it is. 
—Here we are. Mest the lad as if you knew 
nothing.’ 

It was easier said than done, for, as we entered 
the library at the Mills House, Arthur Clifford 
sprang forward eagerly to meet us. I fancied his 
countenance fel] ag he saw me; and an instan- 
taneous flash of memory recalled sundry little 
things I had observed between him and Naomi 
when he was last amongst us. I remembered, even 
while I was shaking hands with him and saying 
how surprised I was to see him, that they use 
fo play ramet together a good deal in those days, 

t they danced together whenever oppor- 
tunity off Could it be possible there was 
any kind of understanding between them ? 

nele Thomas had left us fgets, and for 
a while neither of us said much, At length 

ur lifted his dark curly head, and said 
abruptly: ‘I did not expect you to-night, 
Olive.’ 

‘Did you not? I suppose just as little as I 
expeoted to seo you.’ 

Well, no; not in that way, my dear girl, I 
knew Mr Thorp would bring some one back ; 
but’—— He stopped short, and cast a shy 
embarrassed look into my face. 

* You did not expect me ?? I said laughingly. 

*No; I did not. 

‘And which of us, then, did you expect ?? 

‘Naomi.’ , 

I loughed psc forced laugh. Here were 

suspicions proved true, oo 
j msi know es woah’ have come over had she 
it I was here, he continued, ‘Never mind. 
i i her bape be oth 
iz not say anything; but aps- he saw 
my face that I thought it va ot likely. 
} He rose from his chair and sauntered to the 
heey where Be Soot leat ing his arm on the 


























A STATE BANQUET IN MADAGASCAR. 


‘Mr Frost, you are wanted for duty with the 
Admiral this afternoon, sir,’ was announced with 
a grin by old Blowhard, our venerable quarter- 


Master. 

‘That's rather a kill-joy for ,, sung out 
a voice from a neighbouring cabin, owned by 
C——, my opposite number. — : 

For the efit of the uninitiated, it may be 
as well to explain that nets ‘ opposite sire hap 
is the man who keeps the ‘ ite’ watch, or 
next watch but one, to one’s self and consequently 
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the man to exchange duty with. Truly, it was 
& <a me Rnew way, but Et me to me as rather @ kill-joy, for C——— had undertaken my 
4 if-he looked w evil deed rather in the 
E é 


‘duty that day, and I had made every i 
for an expedition to the marshes after dnck, 








i light. of i than in that of a grave 
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‘” Twas soon enlightened as to the nature of the ing, however, their costumes ‘with 
duty by a su parst order brought by the| heavy blue cloth and gold lace, I was ‘ 

midshipman of the watch, and delivered in what| to‘ admit that the natives in that respect sare # 
little ford thought a really officer-like style. | really the more civilised race of the two. ‘Biads # 
*Tail-coats, epauleta, white waistcoats, and swords, |ing on the hot sand under a blazing sun; ist fj 
is the rig for officers going on shere with the| the same dress we are accustomed to wear in 
0) 


‘Admiral, sir’ said Beckford, the Channel, made ua feel very ‘Turkish-bathy? 
‘What's it for, Becky ?? I asked, snd. pomemed of tom wision shen out auky 
‘Oh! a I believe, sir, with some of the | brethren. 


All that was to be seen of the great city from 
the danitisis plas was a row of huts, with a 
wooden building kept as a restaurant uy an 
enterprising Bourbonese, But in front the 
row of huts was a sight which the natives 
thought could not fail to strike even us with 
awe. It was the guard of honour! The men 
composing it were drawn up in line facing us, 
and as the Admiral stepped out of the 
the wei through an performance = gran 
Btyle. ey were & representi! imagine, 
an the military forces of The isla, for they 
bes egies in ee td conceivable bi a 
cavalry, hussar, arti » grenadier. ven a 
marine uniform was ried the ranks, They were 
rigged out in cast-off English uniforms. users 
seemed to have been issued only as a mark of 
distinction, for they were not universally worn, - 
I thought it a doubtful benefit, comparing the 
temperature of Madagascar with that of the 
country they had been originally meant for. 
The arms seem to have been provided on the 
principle on which a boy collects postage-stam 
namely, to get as many different sorts os ib! 
The most sg ec part of the procee was 
the salute. e mares officer out 
and yelled his orders in English. iS was 
perhaps meant as a compliment to the Briti 
Admiral, or resulted from the fact that a retired 
sergeant of our army had been instructor-in- 
chief to the Madagascar ary) ‘Silence in the 
ranks !’? he bellowed forth. No talking was going 
on at the time; if there had been, the order 
would not have been understood, being given 
in English ; but I suspect, as Jack saya, ‘It’s in 
their gunnery-book, and they has to say it.’ ‘Rear 
rank, take opin ordah!’ was next yelled out, 
There wasn’t any rear rank, eo I don't know 
saw us all arrayed in our ‘ war-paint,’ packed inj how the commanding officer got this order 
boats, and towed ashore by the steam pinnace. It} executed. As there was no appearance of & 
was a lovely afternoon in the cool season, with | hitch anywhere, and be made no pause, it was 
a light southerly monsoon blowing, and a regular | apparently done to his entire satisfaction; and 
fleecy trade-wind sky. About twenty minutes’| the next moment he sung out, ‘Shoddah umsf 

Present ums!’ and the Tower musket, the old 


steaming of the sturdy little pinnace brought ; 
us to the principal landing-place of the chief town | flint lock, the chassepét, the double-barrelled 
gas-pipe, the German gun, and the rest of the 


on the west coast of Madagascar. 
It was @ tly 8 grand day amongst the| collection, came up to the ‘Present’ more or 
inhabitants of Tamatave, A large crowd of those | less together. ; 
who had nothing better to do had assembled on| The Admiral returned the salute with an 
the strand to sea the Admiral and (as the news-| immovable face. He loved a joke, and had as 
pers have it) his numerous and brilliant staff.| keen an eye for the ludicrous as most le 3 
Tirose ‘who have nothing better to do’ seem to|sc the command of his countenance must have 
form the major part of the population of an | cost him an effort, * 
African town. The scene of our banqueting was some vay 
The costume of the natives is simple and inex- | off, and ‘the gevernor had provided chairs 
pensive ; not being an artist, I cannot say whether | the usual team, of four bearers for each officer, {I 
it is picturesque, but I should say it is cool enough. |to convey us from the landing-place. These | 
It struck one that the intelligent Malagash had | chairs are simply seats with «beak, which are 
flung ‘himeelf head-foremost into a grase-cloth 
i and had succeeded in 


igger swells’—by which I understood Mr Beck- 
ford to intimate that I was to attend the Admiral 
to a state Panu beg to him by the repre- 
sentatives of the Hova government at Tama- 


tave. 

Our craft H.M.S. Who's Afraid had cast 
anchor sg teers Bay, Madagascar, a day or 
two before, and towards the end of as jolt a cruise 
as ever ship had the good fortune to sail; Tama- 
tave being one of the last places we had to call at 
in the cooler and more southerly latitudes, before 
running up into warmer regions again. 

Most of our hearts and some of our pockets 
atood sadly in need of repair. I was in the piti- 
able condition of suffering from both. 

During the few days we had been lying in 
Tamatave Bay, I had found time for a cruise of 
inspection on shore, and had succeeded in dis- 
covering good chances of making a fairish bag 
of duck in the marshes. I had subsequently 
made all the necessary arrangements with my 
Bs sips number’ for a free afternoon, when, 
as | have just described, my pleasant anticipa- 
tions were shattered at one fail swoop by old 
Blowhard opening the wardroom door behind me 
and making the announcement already recorded. 
I believe, judging by the happy expression the 
old wretch wore, that he took a malicious pleasure 
in extinguishing the one bright spot in my other- 
wise gloomy prospects. 

Hal . three is an awful time for a square 
meal; but the Hova government are evidently 
not of Sydney Smith’s opinion with regard to 
lunch being ‘an insult to one’s breakfast, and 
an injury to one’s dinner,’ and had fixed upon an 
hour which heaped insult and injury on every 
other meal of the day. 

There was no shirking it; and half-past two 


: boring his | underneath 
Frand woolly black head through the closed end 
of it, and m poking his arms out at the sides, | they 
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when one considers the simple fare ive | other offici the princi inhabitants, cur 
; P ~ consul, rigors pel earl and ourselves, 
Qur road along the Ronsieal street, which | completed the party. e Hova gentlemen were 
rans the whole length of the town. The. houses} dressed in sober bi of Parisian fashion of a 
on each side are nearly all one-storied wooden | former date. We were received as if we had 
honsea, occupied by ch residents from | been entering a European court, our hosts bowing 
co 


elean, and tidy little houses enough. Our mode 


of ion may be an every-day sight to these 
good folks; but the sight af ach lish Admiral 
and all his officers in full fig carried shoulder- 
high on apparently nothing but two long poles, 
atruck me as rather comical, 

As we approached the entrance to an old and 
rather dilapidated-looking fort, a coated native 
dashed past us to turn out the guard stationed 
by the narrow passage through which we were to 
enter the courtyard. e guard consisted of one 
man in the uniform of a dragoon, but without 
trousers, followed by another with a sword, as 
officer of the gua The latter seemed rather 
put out that his wes so small, but deter- 
moined to do his best before the foreigners, and 
make up for the smallness of the guard by the 
‘| extra g eur of his orders. The guard visibly 
'| trembled at the sight of us, but the officer was 
equal to the occasion. ‘Silence in the ranks!’ 


he roared out, standing on the right of the 
sentinel, and patting his mouth about an inch 
or two from the fi sear. ‘Rear r 


. Poor e ank, 
take opin ordah !’ he next shrieked out to the 
unhappy warrior, The sentry stood the yelling 
in his ear pretty well, and at the third order, 
‘Shoddah ums!’ he threw his old gas-pipe about 
in .capital style, When the salute was over, 
the order for the other part of him to take close 
order was given, and the guard dismissed. He 
looked a happier man, and retired into the 
kennel which was his guard-house with the 
air of having done something to deserve well 
of his country. 
ighted in a courtyard just inside the 

and a narrow flight of i brought us 

}| into a mud-built room over the fort, Jt was a 
long low room, with few windows. The 

table was spread for between twenty and thirty 
guests, and I could not help meditating oe 
spectively on its stuffineas when all should be 
t, We were received by the go 


°, 


who, with a Princess of the blood-royal, did the | disco 


honoura. She was a stout, cheery little body, 
with curly hair, nearly white, who spoke French 
ectly, having, I belie ve, been educated in 
ce. The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Hova government had come down from the 
capital to meet the Admiral, and was also there 


to receive him. 

' is rather strangely divided into 
éwo races—the Hovas aa the rigaline The 
former are recognised by us as the ruling rac 

and their government is held responsible in 
ent, e 


<The governor of Tamstave, the judge and 


-into the room 


profusely. A few of the Hova offici 
8 a little French; one could even a 
little English as well—he waa, I think, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

The usual introductions over—a_ thor- 
oughly British method of shaking hands was 
adopted—small-talk, and very difficult small-talk, 
was ire tary Englishy- ch and Madagas- 
cary-French don’t fit in at all well; so, after a 
few remarks which we neither of us understood, 
my Hova friend and I dropped into a mutually 
accommodating plan of ‘Qui, oui? and a smile 
after each other's stuttering attempts. After some 
interesting conversation of this description, we 
took our seats, or rather stood behind them ; for, 
as a sort of preliminary grace, the healths of Queen 
Victoria and Ranavalamanjaka were proposed. 
Certainly the good folks in Larsen aes are more 
loyal than we are; there is much greater merit 
in thinking of one’s Queen when h before 
a meal, than after it, when one is usually—that 
is, if the dinner has been a good one—rather 
inclined to think well and kindly of all. The 
toast was received by all with loud applause, 
though the liqueur in which it was drunk was 

ured out of a bottle looking suspicionsly like 

hair-oil,’ and tasted like a mixture of lime-juice 

and glycerine, The health-drinking over, we 
set lown to the real business of the day. The 
governor sat at one end of the table, and the 
other end was pretty well filled by the fat jovial 
little Princess—Julie by name. 

There was a long pause after the soup, and an 
uneasy stir was perceptible amon~st our hosts, 
There was an occasional inquiry fri the gover- 
nor, and a message sent off by a slave; but with 
no satisfactory result. Our laboured attempts 
at polite and easy conversation made every minute 
seem an hour, for even ‘ Oui, oui,’ grew a trifle 
uninteresting, after being repeated a few hundred 
times. Things must have been looking serious 
indeed ; for in about ten minutes, the governor 
despatched the Chief-Justice to the kitchen to 
iscover the cause of the delay. He returned 
from his mission looking very blank, and no ray 
of hope cheered the heart of the governor. Pun- 
ishment is severe and summary in Madagascar, 
and I trembled for the fate of the cook and his 
staff, Another local swell, a species of Lord 
Mayor, was next sent posting down to the kitchen, 
but he returned ere Jong, having been as unsuc- 
cessful as the Chief-Justice. There was a decided 
hitch somewhere ; and I was ming to con- 
ag he myself on a happy escape, when the 
at little Princeas {usped her seat, and accom- 
panied by the Minister for Foreign i 
toddled out of the room, no doubt making for 
the kitchen, to diseover the cause of the delay. 
Hither her charms hed been irresistible, or the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had taken up a 
dedied Send a aeanme, rt offi wih 

@ o ¢ ent, for , 
returned triumphant in a few minutes. 
each headed a column of blacks who 

after them, bearing huge dishes, 





m1 





a 


a 








on which lay enormous roast Soke oe 
ducks, and gui la. The number of di 
was something stupendous, After the first detach- 
ment had deposited their burdens on the table, 
there was a slight confusion, for there was no 
room for the second instalment which was bei 
pani a, os next column a save a 
ever, squeezing and shoving, 
were alt located, and three roast animals acl 
guest were provided by our hospitable enter- 


tainers. 

Now the battle raged fast and furious. The 
slaves bustled about, placing the good things 
before us, The various dishes were, I believe, 
excellent, all cooked in the French style; bat 
one could not get over a certain nervous feeling 
about them—an i org is so absurdly 
squeamish about his food. (By the wey, I pre- 


sently discovered that the cause of the delay in| had 


the appearance of our second course had been a 
block in the street between the French restaurant 
where the dinner was cooked, and the banquet- 
ing hall; a most probable occurrence, seeing the 
crowd of slaves who were employed to bring the 


Ve i f all; and 
‘e were pretty merry in spite o} ; and as 
our pea ie fl not be minlsestood except by 


the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was well 
away from m of the table, we managed to 
ind ina e innocent chaff. Our harmless 
prattle was flowing smoothly, when suddenly a 
crash was heard in the courtyard below, which 
almost lifted us off our seats, and made us look 
wildly round the table and at each other, to find 
out what on earth it could mean. The crash was 
followed by a braying, drumming, and shrieking, 
as if three regiments of drums and fifes and 
about fifty buglers were all practising their several 
calla at the same time, entirely independent of 
each other. I wondered if they had designs on 
bringing the roast turkeys, &., back to life. 
‘When we had recovered from the first shock of 
the thing, we could trace the faintest suspicion 
of a tune rmmning through it. One of us, 
who affected an ear for music, pronounced it to 
be an attempt at God Save the Queen. Wo lo 
atood up. It went on for an unconscionable 
time; but at length they stopped—I thought 
for want of wind. 

Before starting for this entertainment, the 
Admiral, who is an awful old wag himself, had 
told us very solemnly that there was to be no 
laughing, and that our deportment waa to be one 
of great gravity and decorum. It was a precious 
severe trial of our discipline in this respect when 
after a short pause the band set up a more hideous 
sk 4 than ever, and when, at the end of the 


cemmanss, we heard un remark very arece 
‘Ah! Vv tty, very ini 
What is the pani ay is pieced To which 


His Excellency of the Foreign Portfolio replied : | nised 
i ash | out a friendly hand to our servant-girls, 
their their interests, and |' 


‘Him 


a only 
tune. 


no got proper name; him 
’ mercifully varied with a 


few ‘brilliant flashes of silence, was resamed and | and diligehce 


continued till the period for the toasting ‘and 


| speechifying arrived. Teel Princess left the 


l/ 


THE SERVANTUIRE QUESTION, 


being | saying into the Hova language. 











C) 
itiless band again 
er; bat ag soon as politeness 

to our infinite delight, 
made & move to go. We found our ‘four-ine 
handa’ in attendance, stopping the way below, 
The bearers, no doubt, had Been enjoying the 
dulcet strains of their native music whi 
were at table. 

We were on board again by seven. It had 
been something entirely new, and something te 
fill a letter home with; 0, though I had mised 
my duck-shooting, I was not altogether sorry ¥ 


gone. 


being over, that 
its terrible th 
would allow, the 





THE SERVANT-GIRL QUESTION, 


How to obtain good domestic servants, who will 
give their services for reasonable periods of time, 
and so reduce to a minimum the necessity for 
those repeated changes which disturb the even 
tenor of our family life, is the perplexing problem 
which is vexing heart and brain in thousands 
of households in our country. That it may ere 
long occupy a foremost place on the list of social 
uestions pressing for solution, is no doubt the 
levout wish of many a matron who can think 
and speak feelingly on this subject. 
The domestic-servant difficulty has already been 
dwelt upon in the of this Jou and: 
hints touching mutual relations have been 
gested to mistress and servant, for the considera- 
tion of both. But although satisfactory resulta 
may be exvected, and do in some instances flow 
from efforts mutually pe forth in the direction 
indicated, it is still a discouraging fact that they, 
are exceptional in the experience of a consider- 
able number of mistresses. Within the remem- 
brance of many persons now living, it used to, 
be no uncommon event in the life of a servant~ 
girl for her to remain five, ten, and even fifteen 
ears in her aituation. It is an event of more 
went occurrence nowadays for a kind-hearted 
lady, actuated it may be in the first place by 
motives of charity, but none the anzicus 
to secure the services of a servant, to admit 
some waif or stray into her household, teach 


her # servant's duties, and after having brought |{ 
her to a fair degen’ of efficiency, to beve the i 


mortification of seeing her protégée at the expira- 
tion of six months quit her service for that of 
anuther mistress, 

The difficulties which beset the domestic-servant 
question would seem to call for the application of 
Rome extraneons means—some establish 

ised: by means of which we co 


H 


- appeal 

inducements to exercise seek 
in of household dutias, 

to aim at extellence and fidelity in the 

ance of them, and, moreover, to seek to 


to 
hold out to them 


we | 


themselves grith greater constancy to the. pet i 
out thas the Breee ¢ of the prenat aay E scene | 
i) great wan ) iy . 

young girls could: |. 


extended organisation by whi 
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hed ga for Fe veetins oes ap established 
irly set in worki , Such an organisa- 
fion would, under able ent, soon make 
its influence felt in the Metropolis, and its example 
be followed in country towns where branch 
Societies would be established, which might derive 
certain advantages from affiliative association with 
the t organisation, Some modification in 
the nature of the work done, and in the rules 
and regulations in force at the latter, might be 
necessary in the case of branch Societies, the rules 
end regulations of which should be adapted to 
meet the special requirements of each district. 

Leaving the task of formulating a plan for 
establishing a Metropolitan organisation to the 
residents in London, it may not be ont of piace 
hore to attempt a brief though imperfect sketch 
of the organisation of a Society such a8 we 
hope to see at some future day established 

hout the country. We will begin by ap- 
inting s managing Committee, composed of 
lies and gentlemen, and by Isying down the 
wholesome findamental principle that our Bosety 
shall be self-supporting. Perhaps it is too muc 
to expect that our intentions will be realised 
directly ; but our aim should be to make the 
Society self-supporting. Our rules and regula- 
tions—to be amended and improved, as wisdom 
and expediency muy suggest—might for the 
pewent take something like the following shape, 
namely-— 

1. Members of the Society to be composed of 
gitls who are candidates for domestic service, and 
girls who are already in service. Before being 
admitted as members, girls are to satisfy the 
Committee that they are honest, sober, and of 
[sa tans character—qualities essential to mem- 

ip. A small entrance fee and annual sub- 
teription to be charged. Age of members on 
entrance, and the amount of fee and subscription, 
to be determined by the Committee. 

2. With the object of promoting habits of 

rovidence and thrift, each member shall, on 
Joining the Society, be expected, or even required 
to become a depositor ina savings-bank, and 
continue so during membership. 

3. One year’s unbroken service in her first, or 
failing that, in her second situation, with a good 
character from her mistress, shall entitle the 
member to an official certificate of character. The 
service to date from membership. 

4, Two yéars’ continuous service in her situa- 
tion, oo membership, with a good char- 
acter from her mi shall entitle the member 
to a good-conduct certificate. This certificate to 
oonstitute a recommendation to situations where 


{ es are given, and to be issued by th 
pee given, y the 


, 6 Three years’ continuous service in her aitua- 
dom, dating from membership, with a good char- 
acter from her mistress, shall entitle the member 
to @ frat-class certificate of merit, in which may 
be inserted any special qualifications or racom- 


Sepia applicable to her case. This certi- 
to be issued by the parent. Society in 
and to constitute a recommendation 
for superior or situations in the 


r} GOUnIry. 
i G. Feallities shall be afforded to members in 


: 


7. A Servants’ Register shall be kept, in 
which entries are to be made of the names 
and ages of (1) members who have not yet been 
out to service, and are eligible; (2) members 
who have served one year in ao situation; (8) 
certificated members who have been in service 
for two years and upwards; (4) members who 
wish to avail themselves of the instruction end 
training afforded at the parent Society, with a 
view to obtaining situations in London; and (5) 
the names of ladies in the town and neighbour- 
hood requiring servants. 

8 Arrangements for interviewing servants to 
be made on certain days. 

9. Registration fees to be. charged as deter- 
mined by the Committee, 

It may be urged, and not without reason, 
that large sums of money, and possibly much 
labour, would be necessary in order to establish 
and carry on an organisation of thia character. 
But nothing of this nature is free from trouble 
and expense; and if these were found to. be 
fruitful of good results, it need hardly be said 
that the organisers might be considered as amply 
rewarded, 


WON, 


Siu was so young and fair, 
T could not choose but love her. At her feet 
T laid my heart and life—an offering meet. 


And when with sweet assent 
She let me kies her trembling lips divine, 
I thought that none could part us—she was mine { 


Alas, poor hope! Stern words 
From sterner parent came : ‘I cannot yield ; 
Go thou and fight in Life’s great battlefield, 


‘Fresh laurels win, When rings 
Our land from east to west with thy great fame, 
Come then and ask me may she bear thy namo?’ 


With weary hearts and sad, 
Beneath the summer stara we bid good-bye, 
And vowed to love, through weal or woe, for aye ! 


Year after year passed on, 
And yet, alas! stil! fowed the changing sea 
Between my heart's desire—my life's one love~and 
mo. 


At last, with willing feet 
And glad, I homeward turned. My task was done, 
Once wore within my arms I held her—won } 


White-robed, like angel pure, 
She came—my bride—to gladden all my life. 
Toried: ‘They canuot part us now, aweet wife. 


The joy-bells rung o'erhead, 
The birds sung on, as hand in hand we passed 
Into a strange sweet life-—love-crowned at last, 
Camnaponyn. 
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NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND THEIR 

WORK. 
Newsparer editors are personages with whom, 
in the mind of the public at large, there has 
always been associated a certain degree of mystery. 
There is no class of men whose work passes 80 
directly and so constantly before the public eye ; 
yet there are few with regard to whose real 
position and functions more vague, confused, or 
erroneous notions are entertained, even on the 
part of persons otherwise well informed. This 
is no doubt largely due to the anonymity which 
is preserved in the newspaper press of this country. 
Readers come to identify the opinions of a par- 
ticular organ more with the sheet of printed 
paper, and with its distinctive name and features, 
than with the individual or individuals by whom 
it is directed, and of whom, it may be, they know 
nothing. 

The power and influence, with their attendant 
responsibility, exercised by the editors of our 
great newspapera, are enormous, Thomas Carlyle 
once described journalists as the true kings and 
priests of the nation. The office so described is a 
most attractive one for young men in search 
of « career, especially if they be fairly educated, 
and believe they are imbued with the fire of 
genius, The commonest mistake of euch aspi- 
rants to the editorial chair is that they greatly 
under-estimate the attainments requisite for 
such a position. They speak of ‘taking to har 
nalism,’ as if it were a very simple matter, to 
be accomplished without much personal trouble 
or inconvenience, and never thinking of the 
long years of patient work and varied experience 
which will have to be undergone before they 
can reach the point they have in view. Jour- 
naliam is now, and is becoming more s0 every 
year, a profeasion for which a special training is 

required. There have been instances in which 
men of brilliant parta and profound erudition 
have proved signal failures in the editorial chair ; 
while men of inferior education and meaner 
intellectual powers, but with those indispensable 
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qualifications—tact, judgment, and experience— 
have succeeded admirably under the same condi- 
tions. I is, therefore, quite erroneous for a 
young man to suppose that because he has had 
the advantage of a good education, writes with 
facility, and has a notion of such work, he can | 
‘take to journalism’ and surmount all difficulties, 
as it were with a pair of seven-league boots. 

Some years ago, a young man wrote to an 
American paper that he wanted to be an editor ; 
and the reply which he received is well worth 
reproducing here. ‘Canst thou,’ asked the editor, 
‘draw up leviathan with an hook thou lettest 
down? Canst thou hook up great ideas from 
the depths of thine intellect, and clean, scale, and 
fry them at five minutes’ notice? Canst thou | 
write editorials to measure? Canst thou write an 
editorial to fit in a three-quarter column of the 
paper, which shall be in length just twenty-two 
inches, having three inches of fine sentiment, four 
inches for the beginning, and nine inches of 
humour in the middle, and an outburst of maxim 
and precept, six inches long, at the close?’ 

This will of course be regarded as a bit of 
facetious exaggeration on the part of the editor, 
and no doubt it was ; but it really reflects certain 
necessary phases in the work of a journalist. 
Important intelligence frequently arrives at the 
newspaper office within a short time of the paper 
going to press, and if the editor wishes to be 
upsides or ahead of his contemporaries, as most | 
editors do, he must have a leading article on the 
subject in the eame issue as that in which the | 
news appears, There is not a moment to be lost; 
indeed, there may be scarcely time to perform the 
mere mechanical ion of writing what has to 
be said, not to speak of hunting about for an idea, | 
an appropriate quotation, or a choice form of 
expression, . These must all, in the language of the 
Ameriedn itor, be hooked up, cleaned, scaled, 
and fried ne delay. ‘ 

Most newspapers have one oF more 
political in each issue, and these, while 
parliament. is’xi often deal with the previous 
TAP pokesiings i he House of Commons, . tt 


2 








| frequently happens, however, that the Cabinet 
minister whose speech is to be commented upon 
does not rise till-the night is far advanced, or it 
may be that the division which is to determine the 
whole drift and tone of the article does not take 
place till one or two in the morning. In the former 
case, the speech has to be reported, transcribed 
from shorthand into longhand, and despatched 
to the various newspaper offices—by telegraph, 
of course, in the case of provincial pepers—the 
aespective editors meanwhile fretting and fuming 
over the delay which is keeping back from 
the material upon which their principal leader 
is to be based. In such emergencies, an experi- 
enced journalist may construct a considerable 
portion of his leader by anticipation. To use 
a slang expression, he ‘knows the ropes’ He 
is familiar with the subject, can form a pretty 
shrewd idea of what the minister is likely to 
shy, may even have had some private hint on 
the question from official quarters ; and leaving to 
the last his more particular references to the 
speech of the evening, successfully accomplishes 
his task, This, however, is a kind of sharp 
practice which cannot always be indulged in with 
eafety or convenience, 

Some editors who possess great facility in 
composition, employ a shorthand amanuensis, to 
whom they dictate their leading articles and 
reviews. In an emergency such as that we have 
described, or on any occasion when time presses, 
the editor would dictate to his amanuensis a por- 
tion of his leader, writing the remainder himself 
while the first half was being transcribed from 
shorthand into printer’s ‘copy.’ The editor's 
work is not, of course, always done at this 
high pressure, which would soon wear out the 

1 mental and ily powers of any man. Nor is 
the ability to turn out good work thus rapidly 
all that is required of the successful journalist. 
Upon the editor of a large daily paper devolves 
the direction and oversight of a complex system, 
which, properly conducted, produces what may 
justly be described as one of the marvels of 
the nineteenth century, but which, if badly or 
injudiciously managed, would scon involve its 
promoters in financial ruin. 

Of some of the difficulties against which the 
editor has to contend, none but practical newe- 
paper-men have any conception, Take, for 
example, the question of space, It is a common 

|} fallacy among the general public that it must 

‘| be @ very difficult matter to find news to fill 
gach day’s paper. So far from this being the 

‘| came, the ingenuity of editors and sub-editors is 


continually on the stretch to find space for even: 


a selection of the most important news at their 
disposal. In the office of a leading daily news- 
paper, there is often more matter thrown into 
the waste-basket, or struck out of manuscripts, 
than would suffice to fill the paper; while tn- 
teresting telegrams, for which not only the Post- 
|) office, bat the correspondents who have sent 


them, will have to be paid, are consigned to 
the ‘same xeeeptacle almost every night, simply 
beewuse it is impossible to find e corner for them, |: 
The calculations of the editor; moreover, are liable 
to be upset in a hundred different ways. Some 
great crisis, storm, crime, or disaster occurs, or |! 
an important debate suddenly arises in partia- 
ment, or some great man dies, or there is an 
extraordinary and unexpected influx of advertise- 
mente—perhaps a combination of these—and all 


the arrangementa of the office are correspondingly 


them } disturbed. 


An entirely different set of difficulties and 
dangers beset the editor from without, and to 
meet these, no little tact and discernment, as 
well as an extensive knowledge of men and thi 
are necessary. The acquaintance, or at all events, 
the favour of a man in whom so much power is 
vested, is naturally courted by public and official 
personages in almost every order of social and 
political life; and not by these alone, but by 
a still larger constituency of busy-bodies and 
adventurere—place-hunters, men with hobbies, 
men with inventions, philanthropists, jie, 
literary and poetic aspirants; men indeed—an 
women sometimes as well—of every class, whose 

urposes and interests can be promeee in any 
way by ‘favourable mention’ in the paper. Only 
a 8 proportion of these ap elicit any 
favourable response on the part of the judicious 
editor, who knows that he must exercise the 
utmost vigilance to escape the snares which are 
laid for him by those self-seekers. 

Though these competitors for favour are a 
great bore to the editor, their anxiety to stand 
well with him is occasionally the means of his 
procuring valuable information which he could 
not otherwise obtain. It is to them he is often 
indebted for communications as to the proceed- 
ings of private meetings and ‘close’ corporations, 
It is owing to their ae itiatory paren that he 
tage eae keri burst a ee in 
the camp of his political opponents, by disclosing 
their acest packtnations; and explaining all the 
details of their little achemes. It is through them 
that he is sometimes enabled to expose, to the 
derision of an amused and edified public, the 
intrigues of official and municipal life. 

But what kind of people are editors soem 
when the mysterious curtain which hides them 
from the public gaze has been drawn aside? The 
quessicn is one to which no specific answer can 

@ given, for a more he! us clase of men 
does not exist anywhere. e diversity observ- 
able in the new panes which issue from the 
press daily, weekly, or otherwise, is ap 
to that which exists among those who di 
them. If all the editors of newspapers publish 
say, in the English language 
gether in one vast assem 
a curious i 
feature of which would be its heterogeneous 
composition. : . : 

In such an assemblage, it would be 
to pick out the comparatively few who may be 
regunied an having’ reached’ the very top of 
their profession, who conduct the most 


ee Petey os Sse 


con- |} 















i =e per- 
haps be able to iy og few of 
notable among 8 rauch number, who, though 
stara of lesser magnitude as compared with those 
in the first rank, enjoy a very considerable ahare 
of honourable distinction, and who, both personally 
and professionally, exercise an influence which is 
neither dubious nor circumscribed. We should 
then have to contemplate the most numerous 
class of all, who may be described as the rank 
and file of our great editorial army, composed 
of men who, though perhaps but little known 
or ised beyond their own icular . 
are doing good and admirable work, and who, 
only within a more limited radius and in more 
localised affairs, exercise an influence little leas 
than that of their more distinguished brethren. 

Last of all, we should be curiously interested 
in a considerable number who, hanging on, as it 
were, to the outakirts of the concourse, may be 
said to belong to a somewhat nondescript class, 
each section of which is made up of men of the 
most opposite views, acquirements, and methods, 
carrying on their operations under the most 
diverse conditions. et there is this most inte- 
resting feature to be noticed, that though in each 

these various sections we find men who have 
reached the limit of their B cmos and some 
who have at one time held higher rank in their 
profession than it is now their lot to fill, there 
are at the same time to be found in each, even 
the lowest grade, men who may yet aspire to 
the highest, and in the highest, men who have 
risen from the lowest. This is no doubt true of 
almost every profession; but the fact has this 
peculiar significance in regard to journalistic 
work, that steady and sustained promotion can 
never be the outcome of anything apart from 
genuine worth and efficiency. 

There is no profession in which a man stands 
more supremely on his merits than in that of 
journalism, In many others, promotion is more 
a question of influence, of good fortune, or of 
time, than of actual bet capacity. In jour- 
naliem, influence goes for little or nothing, unless 
there be on the part of the aspirant real efficiency 
to perform the work that has to be done. There 
never was greater competition in the press than 
there is at the present day, and that competition 
is more likely to become keener than to diminish. 
It is becoming more and more a question of the 
survival of fittest, and special eminence is 
ever more difficult to attain. The incompetent 
eat i ienced, therefore, must inevitably go 
to the 

We have said that there are men now occupying 
the highest ranks of the j istic profession who 
have risen from the lowest. As illustrating the 
various stages of such promotion, it me not be 
out of place to mention a case in point. e could 
e editor of one of the most powerfal daily 
newspapers published in the United Kingdom 
who ife as a lad on the bottom-most round 
of the ladder—in the printing office ; who, by his 
own unaided industry and perseverance, entered, 


name 








portant sphere in which that arduons calling is 
exorcised—-that of parliamentary reporting ; ‘aad 
roughout an extended experience in thie 
Gallery’.of the House of Commons, acquired 
knowledge of political affairs, of the relations of 
parties and of statesmen, and of the intricacies of 
parliamentary ure, which must have 
invaluable to him in the subsequent 
his career. The remaining stages of sub-editorial 
_ editorial work were ay passed through, and 
present position attained. The majority of 
our most discenstal journalists ae elf-taade 
men. 
The press is every year becoming a ter 
power in the land; it is already otis ef the 
‘resourced of civilisation,’ and we might 
as soon try to gét‘along without steam, or rail- 
ways, or the post-office, as without our nows- 
papers. If we are to have new we 
must have editors to direct them, and the editors 
must march with or in advance of the times. 
There is therefore good reason to hope that 
better things are in store for the coming genera- 
tiona of journalists than there have for 
those that are gone, and that on the newspaper 
press the best talent, the maturest judgment, and 
the most cultivated taste will yet find congenial 
and appropriate work. 








VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


OHAPTER XXXVI.—-AND NOW HE BEGAN TO KNOW 
HOW FOTILE BIS DISHONESTY WOULD HAVE 
BEEN EVEN HAD HE SUCCEEDED. 


Over London a dull sky, obscuring the last 
sun that shines this month of ite » Over Lum 
Hall a leaden sky that weeps and weeps; 
round about it, a maudlin wind that moans, 
London City, beneath that dull gray sky, the 
¢ House of Lumby and Lumby once more 
lourishes, and lifts o head the prouder for 
defeated shame. In Lumby Hall there are 
hearts that beat in answer to the City triumph, 
and throb with sweeter and more human joys; 
for in oom Hall there is this great joy, t 
the master of the house, long stunned by terrible 
calamity, is beginning to know the forms and 
faces round him and to remember names. : 
You who are old, and have lived your lives, 
and bred your children to usefulness and honour, 
do you remember any happier times than those 
when your chil gan to know you, and to 
reach out chubby arms for you, and to make 
lingual stumbles over ‘father’ or ‘mother’? 
None sweeter, I dare answer for you. Yet in 
this house was a still deeper and more sacred 
joy; for the head of it was coming out of a 
dreadful i that had been 
ee too cele the brain that once pee con- 
coc t schemes, was again active ; the weak 
heart test had led large enterprises, was once more 
inning to pulaate aright. He was coming back 
amis ebr.scious life, and would by-and-by hear 


tidings—as @hough some mariner who 
Oitreed utter abipwreck should wake to find hie 
craft whole 


in, and the drowned comrade’s 

holding his (vith the ip Migeamn - 
Wailing .wind and clouded sky around and 
over Lumby Hall; and such gey and 


iods ‘of. 
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earts within it. Low-lying skies above the 
refurbished house of Lumby and Lumby 
the City. -Strike fast, free wings, and bear 
e British Channel gray and misty ; 
of France with a glint of ight on 
fields of France bright with b sun- 
many 8 cornfield waving in the wind. 
southward and westward, till we pass the 
hills, and hover beneath a blazing sun and 
in the burning summer air of Spain. d south- 
ward now to iz, where we drop, yr | 
downward with mare flight to strike our fancie 


Garling on shady side of a narrow atreet, 
walking with bent head and hands behind him 
as of old, looking an incarnate secret here, as 
in London City a year ago—Garling self- 
banished, with all bis wicked schemes foiled and 
broken, and his heart broken with his schemes 
—QGarling among his ghosts again. 

‘Do you love me well enough to trust me?’ 

‘I have no words to tell you how I love 

ou. 

z Then a chamber with a dying woman in it, 
and a cheap clock hurrying on the time and 
stumbling in its haste to get the horror over. 
Then a -journey by cab and rail and sea. 
Then areal journey by cab renewing the dream- 
journey ; a railway station filled with hurrying 
crowds, faces showing here and there in the gas- 
ight, and lost here and there in the gloom; a 
platform almost deserted; a green light turning 
a sudden eye upon it; a lamp swinging; a 
whistle sounding; a hand upon his arm, and a 
heart which seems for a second as though it 
ceased to beat. His own. If it would but cease 
to beat! Ifit would but cease ! 

Lost~all lost. The game played quite in vain. 
Familiar voices in the street laugh at the lost 
| peng agin penser] faces smile derisively. He 

ears the yoices—‘ When did ever villainy thrive ? 
There is a fate in these things’ He reads the 
meaning of the amile. ‘We were fools enough to 
believe this shallow fellow a financial genius.’ 
Is it bitter? Is wormwood bitter? He would 
rather live on wormwood than face that smile. 
And it mocks him always, awake and in his 
dreams, and there is no escape from it. 

A night at eea, with a moon struggling to 
pierce a bank of clouds; the sea crying with 
waste voices, The game played out, and played 
in vain. A figure on the deck of a ship which 
floats a black hulk on the waste gray heaving 

re with bent head and hands 
folded behind him, ghost-tormented, Glarling, 
in this lonely narrow Cadiz street, walks wil 
bent head and hands folded behind him, and 
knows that figure on the ship’s deck and knows 
the ghosts that haunt him. He knows the figure, 
flying with false passport for the swindler'’s refuge, 
Spain. ‘Epwin Manrtat, aged 49, height 5 ft 
® in., complexion sallow ;’ and so on, and go on, 
He has phantom’s passport in his pocket. 


He sees the gray ghost at the quay; he 
him takfog Isigings woking tro date a 
Cadiz day by _day, eating his phantom heart out 


he goes, Then in fancy the ghost shoulders 
im, and as it were melts into him, and he and 
host are one. He and the ghost walk on 

to a café in a by-street, and go in 


eee 
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Years before, when the cashier first meditated 
on his crime, he had begun to qualify himself 
for a residence in Spain. There is but little 
pleasure to be got in any foreign country if you 
are a resident there, cut off from communion 
with your own countrymen, unless you know 
the spoken by the people round about 
7 arling was not a common villain, and: 
set to work, having once made up his mind 
to flee to Spain, to Spanish. It is not 
a difficult e@; and though he spoke it 
like a stranger, he learned to read and write it 
as glibly and correctly as his mother-tongue. But 
though he was not a common villain, and thongh 
his majestic Pics had been wrecked by chance, and 
not by any fault inherent in it, he had fallen into 
the one curious blunder of fancying that per- 
petual leisure would bring with it unrestricted 
pleasures, Well, he had got perpetual leisure, and 
it was The bare fact that he was without 
employment crushed him. He had lived plainly, 
though to his very heart a gourmet, promising 
himself the pleasures of the table. He was not 
80 poor even now, with the honest savings of 
his lifetime, that he could not command those 
plessares and he had no joy in them. He had 
oved good wine, and though holding himself 
back from it, had lusted r it. It had lost 
its flavour and its sparkle. It did but upset 
his Spartan stomach and make his head ache, 
He had lived for the World ond the Files’ 
and he was here surrendered to the Devil; an 
the world was empty and ashen and gray; the 
joys of the world were years and years behind 


m. 

And now he began to know how futile his 
dishonesty would have been even had he 
succeeded, and he groaned inwardly many a 
time, and acknowledged the truth of that base 
but salutary Paaiegte which says that money. 
is the best Pp cy. He began to feel the prover 
base as well as true, for a plain reason. It is 
but a poor reason to be honest—that it pays. 
Honesty has a better plea than that. i is 
honest, whether it be a good policy or not. And 
so this able scoundrel—this swindler of genius 
—was crushed before the last blow fell upon 
him. And here and now the last blow was to 
fall. 

Spain is not an advanced country, and has 
done her best or her worst to sweep the tide 
of human progress back from her shores. Spain 
is the staunch old uncompromising Tory among 
nations. Yet even Spain could not shut out 
that glorified and beatified Paul Pry we name 
‘the press.’ She could fetter Paul But for 
once in a way he brought the truth home, and 
struck it deep to the heart of a remorseful, but 
not yet repentant, villain; for Garling took up 
from the marble-topped sloppy little table in 
his café a Spanish Big and therein read 
this narrative. Paul had garbled the story a 
little, as you will see, but he was right in the 
main. 





‘A singular romance has just transacted itself 
in London. The last chapter of this romance 
reserved itself for Madrid, and is therefore of 
especial interest for our readers. The great 
company of Lombaro Brothers, who probaly 
take their name from Lombaro Street, great 








banking quarter of England, was lately com- 
pelled ‘08 suspend payment, For more than 
twenty years the affairs of the Company were 
conducted by One Garling. The name and the 
Persnent character of the criminal alike point 

Scandinavia as his birthplace. One Garling 
was a gentleman of the loftiest repute, and was 
chancellor of the City Exchequer. He was 
completely trusted by the Company and was 
believed to conduct their affairs with unequalled 
skill and probity; but in reality he was a 
criminal of darin ius. During the whole 
of the time for which he was intrusted with the 
conduct of affairs, he was engaged in the elabora- 
tion of a scheme for the ruin of his eniploren 
a plot to which he ap to have been stimulate 
by a hatred of the City institutions. The result 
of defaleations spread over a long series of years, 
amounting to twenty-five millions of reals, was 
deposited at Madrid, and One Garling himself 
escaped to this country. It now transpires, 
however, from the statement of the English 
journals, that he was detected before his flight 
and compelled to sign a confession of his mis- 
deeds, by Sir Lombaro, the head of the City 
Company. Sir Lombaro also succeeded in ex- 
torting from One Garling a complete restitution 
of the stolen moncys. But now begins the 
romance of the story. Sir Lombaro, who is 
presumably old and frail, was so affected by the 
emotion of the time, that he lost his reason, 
and having mislaid the drafts, he allowed the 
City Company to become ruined.’ 

arling dropped the paper on the little marble- 
topped table, and stared before him with a ghastly 
He saw already that he had a second time 
missed his prize. He took up the paper and read 
on. 

‘The establishment was therefore declared 
bankrupt, and_its a erties were seized by the 
law offers The books containing the accounts 
of the association were sold for yc el and 
in one of them, the confession of One Garling, and 
the drafts made by him upon the Spanish Bank 
at Madrid, were miraculously discovered. Appli. 
cation was immediately made to the id 
authorities, and it was discovered that in spite 
of all his cunning, Mr One Garling had allowed 
the money to rest in their hands. 1t was therefore 
withdrawn by the authority of the miraculously- 
recovered drafta, and the City Company is thus 
re-established, It is seldom’——— And _ the 
Spanish Paul glided from history to morality, 
and preached the natural sermon. 

Garling read on steadfastly to the end. With 
that marvellous fatuity which attends and pro- 
duces crime not yet crushed out of him, his spirit 
writhed in incredible bitterness under this final 
misfortune. Since his flight, he had never until 
now taken up a newspaper. He had pupppees 
that os a matter of course the merchant had com- 
municated with the Madrid Bankers long before 
he himself had set « foot in Spain, and now 
he found that the money had been still lying 
at his call until within a few days ago. He 
told himself a thousand times since his exile from 
England, that money was valueless to him. He 

discovered beyond any chance of denial that 
the time for such enjoyments as he had promised 
himself had gone aa his appetites were 
effete, that the life he had led in London had 
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and his heaping up of money the foolishest of 

possible ‘blunders. And yet he writhed in 
at what he read. He was Fate's fool, it seemed, he 
who had thought himeelf so cunning. Cunning? 
The man’s belief in himself crum Where 
were the fertility of resource, the unshaken con- 
stancy to self which he had boasted all these 


ears % ; 
z He felt a singular curiosity to know how long 
a time had elapsed between the loss and the 
recovery of the drafts, He sat for an hour, thrum- 
ming on the table, with bent head, seeing nothing 
that went on about him, and scarcely thinking, 
Nobody to look at him would have supposed that 
any very dreadful trouble weighed upon him. 
Trained co long to impassivity, his face kept a 
fair copy of its usual expression, and he passed 
for an idle gentleman whiling away the time 
in mere reverie. But the curiosity he felt drew 
him to the Spanish Paul. He paid for his coffee, 
inquired hie way to the office of the journal in 
which he had read the news, and in due time 
reached it. Sefior Parria, a courteous-mapnered 
gentle: received him. Garling explained his 
mission, He was Mr Edwin Martial, an English- 
man, having business in Cadiz, and for the present 
residing there. He had had transactions with the 
reat, House, and had known Mr Garling. Per- 

ps his curiosity as to the authenticity of the 
story aight be pardoned. Assuredly, replied 
the swarthy Sefior. The facts as related had 
appeared in a journal published in the Spanish 
capital, Since then, the English mail, by some 
cause delayed a day, had brought the English 
journals to Cad The swarthy Sefior regretted 





1Z, 
that he himself did not read English, but—would 
the inquirer care to search the papers, and if need 
be, go back on the foreign file and discover any 
reference to the story? Mr Edwin Martial was 
obliged. He declined the cigaretie erin by 
the courteous editor; he sat down wit! 
the floor beside him, and looked through the file 
of a London daily preserved for the past three 
months. There he made out the whole of the {| 
story. He saw himself denounced in a slashing 
leader as the Prince of Modern Swindlers. The 
lash of the virtuous leader-writer’s A ae fell 
harmlessly upon him. The eulogy of his artifice 
brought him no comfort. He saw of course 
through all the gucsses the virtuous leader-writer 
made, and passed on calmly to search for the next 
article, For two or three days he made a figure 
in the world’s news, and then he aroppel out of 
it for five or six weeks. Then he came again 
with a burst, and for another day or two he made 
the most interesting item in journalistic intelli- 
gence. The leader-writer was at him again, and 
rejoicingly denounced him as the Prince of Modern 
Dullards. He brought his leader to its proper 
length by an affecting enlogium upon the virtue 
of honesty, and the paying properties of that 
attribute; and he plotured with considerable 
pathos, thé rétoration of British Mercantile 
onour to its old'place in the confidence of the 
trading communities of the world. 

Gariing read everything he could find, and the 
courteous editor gat an eye upon him now and 
again, and never made the remotest guess af to’ |] 
his identity. It was natural enough that 2 
British mereantile person should be interested: 
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: bodies of their human 
| victims at the bidding of exorcista, they tore their 
itati the fiends Avarice and Greed 
ing to leave Garling that they tore him so? 
'o an old criminal, repentance must needs be an 
awful thing. Had it begun to come to that with 
him? The ight ruled broad casling lines 
upon the val he sat in shadow and looked 
at them as they slowly, slowly moved, Gray 
and cold he sat there, and oon his 
osta were with him. What a life! To have 
grim and terrible monitors for his sole 
‘} eompanions, Well, there was business and its 
) old attractions ieft him. He had mney. enough 
to start the world with, and he would heap e 
i fortune together by honest work than hi 
fraud_had cost him. A blunder! a huge 
| blunder! Wipe the record out, and begin again, 
| Start life anew. Why not, with five thousand 
unds to begin with? There is a Bourse in 
Badiz, and the city is one of the homes of Euro- 
pean commerce, he set his ghosts behind him 
and is remorses down, and rose for the 
moment & conqueror. No gesture proclaimed 
his victory; but his cheek flushed a little 
and his sunken eyes gleamed and his fingers 
trembled. 
He began that v 
ent ise, and as he 


‘No man shall sa 
suffered broke me down,’ he said; ‘I will make 
@ new name, which shall outshine the old one,’ 
He began with caution, and thrust his whole 
soul into the enterprise, so that howsoever the 
ghosts might batter at the gates and moan out- 
side, they should find no enfrance. He had not 

at work a week before he found that 
he was known and recognised in spite of his 
alias, Not a soul would trust his bond a 
moment, and his operations were restricted to 
the limita of his is He did not quail at 
this or at anything, but went on doggedly; and 
with keen eya and resolute heart pursued his 
al Sa For a while it prospered, and it became 
e fashion. emcng een to watch him, and 
where they could discover his financial move- 
ments, to follow him. It did not pay him to be 
. wed, and to have the mob with him, and so 
he worked underground as it were, and grew 
more secret than ever. But it was impossible 
even for Garling to work without tools, and he 
j found a tool in a certain Koulo, by descent a 
Leventine polyglot, with no man knows how 
many nationalities mingling in his veins. There 
was some Greek bicod in him, as his name seemed 
to capri one some Hebrew strain aleo, as his 
nose and lips sufficiently testified. I¢ is not 
probable that there was in his day a meaner dog 
in Oadiz. He had been trained for the law, but 
‘Was universally distrusted, and so had no 
of any sort, and was forced to live by his dis- 
reputable wite, Garling worked through this man 
without seeming to have any association with 


day to prepare for his new 

id so he felt his spirit 
reviving, and the old resolution filled his heart 
i the reverses I have 









him, and thus leaving the mob behind, began to 
thrive mightily. “Gaslin read character, and 
trasted Selior Koulo with not one farthing for 
an instant. . 
The Seifior knew little of his employer's affairs ; 
but he learned h to know on one occasion 
that Garling must necessarily have @ considerable 
amount of money by him, waiting for depot 
on the morrow. He was a tall broad-shouldered 
fellow, not unhandsome in his own coarse way, 
but marred by signs of dissipation. He was a 
dull dog, and he knew it; but though he was 
no match for Garling intellectually, he knew 
himself a match and more than a match for him 
physically. And so it befell that the fraudulent 
cashier experienced in turn the miseries he had 
inflicted upon another. The Sefior swaggeri 
in under cover of the darkness on pretence 
having some business news to communicate, sat 
down and began a rambling disconnected tale. 
He had been drinking to acrew his courage 
to the sticking-point, and had so far overdone it, 
that his employer discerned the signe of drink 
upon him, and sternly bade him go. This com- 
mand, with many c’rambos and crajos, the swag- 
pering Sefior resented, and Garling prewing 
is injunction turned his back upon him, an 
in that moment received a blow which stretched 
him senseless upon the floor, Then suddenly 
id and shaky, the wicked Polyglot searched 
is employer's body, found his keys, shakily 
opened his cash-box, with trembling hands ab- 
stracted its contents, opened hia safe and renewed 
the thievish procedure there, and then with 
trembling betook himself down-stairs, He 
dlseppesred om Cadiz and was believed to have 
erred himself to London. He was said to 
have been seen in gorgeous raiment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square, where of course 
he was a patriot and a man of family, shamefully 
exiled on account of the purity of his political 
principles. 

It took Garling weeks to recover from the 
hysical effects of the wicked Polyglot’s violence. 
ven when he got about again, felt the old 

indomitable spirit gone. His nerves never 
recovered from the shock they had suffered, 
and et times his mind was clouded. No man 
pitied his misfortune, and though that seemed 
to make little difference to him, he felt it. He 
pat y sank back from the life upon which 
e had set himeelf, banked what was left of his 
money, and lived narrowly upon its interest, 
Being thus thrown upon himself, he found the 
ghosts that haunted him more numerous and 
more terrible. The darkness gathered about 
him, thicker and thicker, and there were awful 
faces and voices in it. He began to see truly 
how base his life had been, and spirituel terrors 
donhim. Into the gloomy valley in which 

his days were spent, how we dare to follow 
him? A great man wh away! The capa- 
cities for oP ie career wasted, and worse than 


hat, in his i 
Tad beet: his tetourlio play ?"'Thee tar ware 
ey me; and when I die, no soul will pity 
me 

Leave him. Oome away from where he sits, 
with the shadows of a hard and wicked life 
gathering deeply round him. Leave him—with 
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it, he ultimately pi 
Tiere dt belancen. 





vity—if . We shall see him but 
eee biden tna tei Bladaw witch wath eat 
shall fold him 


That Shadow, waiting with the 
Zo ohn hia from Lis pooper orcas, 





JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE 


For some short time before his death, the late 
Mr Frank Buckland had been arranging, with 
a Mat to an in a collected form, the 
most importan is many interesti 

on pisciculture and the habivs of trp 2 ich 
d the last few years of his life he had 
contributed to the pages of Land and Water. 
These papers are now offered te the public in 
eevee by Messrs 
earing the title, Notes 


& neat octavo volume, 
Smith, Elder, & Co., and 
and Jottings from Animal Li; 

eas ou bang peotably ths lon ait pa cual 
papers, as bei robably the last that we 
see from Frank Buckland’s pen, yet the reader, 
forgetting this, soon finds himse 

m page to page, charmed by the ease an 
Kindly good-humour with which the author 
describes the habits of his many curious pets. 
The leading chapter on Monkeys is well adapted 
to bring out the quaint touches of humour which 
distingnish the author's descriptions of animal 
life ; the subject being graced by many of those 

icturesque anecdotes which none could relate 

etter than he. As a specimen of the book, the 
following may be given on the odd subject of 
Tame Rats : 

‘I have for the last twenty years never been 
without a tame rat. The “monkey-room” ‘is 
the general refuge for the sick animals belonging 
to my friends, and lucky are those animals who 
come into this hospital. I almost forget whera 
the rat I am writing about came from. I believe 
he was one I rescued from an untimely end by 
being swallowed by the ant-eater at the Zoological 
Gardens. This rat has the bump of curiosity 
strongly developed, and nothing pleases him so 
much as to e an Ll eiption of my writing- 
table. He creeps cautiously about, and examines 
everything, his object bene to steal. What he 
likes best is lump-sugar. y sugar-basin origi- 
nally cost a penny ; like the Portland Vase, it has 
been smashed and broken so often that it is 
impossible to estimate its  sbreaee value. The 
cause of these numerous tures is the rat, 
who, when he wants a bit ot aes, stands w 
on his hind-legs, supporting hi f with his tai 
in a tr dike fashion, and upsets the sugar- 
basin ; then selecting a lump, he bolts with. it. 
It is a remarkable fact that the rat never eats 
in rege sae he takes all he steals back to his 
house. In order to do this, he has to get on to 
the mantel-piece, which is about eighteen inches 
above the writing-table. To enable him to accom- 

lish this, I have put up for him a rat-ladder, 
uilt somewhat on the lines of a salmon-ladder, 
After I had shown him once or twice how to get 
ladder, he soon learned what he had 
. Ihave known him scramble up his ladder 
with objecta which for a rat must be of consider- 
able weight. One day I saw him steal a who! 
red herring. Having tried the best way to carry 
it up at the right point 

When he arrived at the round 


carried alon 


up this 
ta do 
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hole which leads to the sheeping 
he was pulled ap’ 


e, 
seized it by the head, and hauled it m with the 
borreoys Phe Suaeies bone Os Dek cf 

e ret are very 6 » giving him great power 
to use his ped head whether for bori 
or ing. He uses his tail to steer ‘ 
and when climbing, works it as a rope-dancer 
works his balancing-pole. 

‘The rat is a great stealer of bits of paper, 
and any loose pieces he can fi e carries 
away. en the Rost 
therefore, the rat the envelopes as a per- 
quisite. These he tears into little bita, and 
makes a ipod Aa pridesong nest with them.’ 

Mr Bu d devotes a portion of two chapters 
to an explanation of the process of salmon-epawn- 
ing and the procuring of eggs for exportation ; and 
in the account of his adventures, while i 
pgs in the North Tyne for transportation to 

ew Zealand, he points out the many difii- 
culties of the task, and the care required in hand- 
ling the female salmon from which the eggs are 
about to he ejected. These chapters are intera 
with fishing lore and many capital anecdotes. 

In a paper upon Otters, the author relates some 
of his experiences of these animals, several live 
specimens of which had from time to time come 
into his possession. One specimen, which Mr 
Buckland purchased in 1876, became com’ 
tively tame, and was afterwards sent to the Weat- 
Iinster Aquarium, where naturalists had an 
opportunity of studying at leisure its interésting 
habita, After giring an account of the structure 
of the otter, and the wonderful facility with which 
he captures his prey under water, the author 
saya: ‘I have described, when writing of the 
anatomy of the guillemot, the wonderful bubbles 
of air that invariably follow that bird when 
under water, and I have explained how the air 
is stored underneath the fea and given out 
when the bird is diving. In the otter, a somewhat 
similar phenomenon can be observed. As he 
swims along under water, he is followed by a train 
of the most lovely air-bubbles, which appear 
exactly like of quicksilver. The origin 
of this air I cannot quite make out. A iggy as 
portion of it comes tly from the lungs. This 
is important ; the otter evidently has some diffi- 
culty in sinking in the water—he therefore lets out 
the air to enable him to go down ; but at the same 
time a good deal of air comes undern 
the fur. When the seal dives, no air appears to 
come from th hie coat. 

‘The otter, it has been remarked, alwaya takes 
the largest fish in the tank first, leaving the 
amallest fish till the last. He never attempts to 
eat them under water, but always comes to the 
bank-side tc have his meal. The otter joranany 
begins to eat the fiah by crunching up the 

the tail holding ‘his prey by his peal geil | 
t it hae not the least chance of escape, and’ 
munching it into Ht Brae bits. I have prepared 
the skull, and find that the canine teeth are very 
trenchant, and almost scissor-like in their action 5 


never 
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comes in, in the morning, ||/ 
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are conical in shape, much eharper than the 
canines of a dog or cat. When a is caught, 
the otter immediately transfixes it through the 
head with his sharp canines, the action of which 
fs such that the fish is held by them as in a 
rabbit-trap, and cannot escape. The otter holds 
‘or some little time between the canines 
before he begins to eat, waiting till it is quite 
dead and quiet. In eating, he never uses his 
‘canines at all, but bites at the fish with the 
side of the mouth only. The molars and pre- 
molars are also very but capable of crush- 
ing any substance into very emall bits.’ 
ed upon the Herring Commission 
Inquiry, Mr Buckland made a voyage to the 
north in H.M.S. Jackal, and he gives a graphic 
description of his experiences while srpea 
Orkney and Shetland, together with Fair Island. 
The Iast-named island seems to be a general 
rendezvous for many of the seafowl which 
migrate to and from the far north. ‘The 
common and Black-backed gull and the Kitti- 
wake are here the whole P bag: but are much 
more numerous during the breeding season 
than at any other time. The eider-duck, the 
eelleny e puffin, and sheldrake come about 

e middle of April, and remain till October, 
The puffin and guillemot seem by general 
consent to have fixed on the 12th of August 
as the day of their departure. Thousands 
may be seen a day or two before that date, 
but only a few solitary birds after it. The 
black guillemot remains here the whole year. 
The gannet and fulmar come after the breed- 
ing season. The stormy petrels breed here; 
but though their young are ae em seen, the 
nesta are rarely if ever found. Swans and many 
different kinds of geese visit the island yearly 
for a few days in spring and the beginning of 
winter. Both kinds of cormorants are found 
here the whole year round; they often drift 
ashore in considerable numbers, dead or very 
much weather-beaten, during long-continued 
storms,’ 

Frank Buckland was great at shows, and seldom 
lost an opportunity of visiting them. Being in 
Yarmouth on business, ‘of course,’ he says, ‘I 
went to the shows, where the best thing b far 
was the Hairless Horse. Yes, he was ectly 
hairless, as bald as a billiard ball. His hair had 
not been shaved; he had never had any. Some 
part of the ekin was white, the rest black: the 
white was very white, like the skin of a sucking- 
Big ; the black was the black of the edible Chinese 

, also called the “India-rubber dog.” There 
waa alao on view a “Living Skeleton ”—certainly 

8 skeleton something awful to look at. He was 

said to be thirty-four; he might have been any 

age. He was awfully thin. His wrist would 
pee through a gauge of one inch and one-eighth. 
asked the ekeleton what he lived on. He said: 

“ Rump-steaks and porter.” Anyhow, he certainly 

did not a fat on it, I went also to see a 

“ Petrified Mummy,” about which the showman 

of course had a long yarn to tell, This was an 

old friend that I am continually coming across 
at penny shows—namely, the “Abogine.” The 

history of the “Abogine” is as follows: He is a 

dried Australian native, thrown in as a i 
in a lot, and 
&c,, were sold, 


with some s 


shi &e. 
bought by a dealer, ‘The shells, 


but not the dried Australian, and the dealer 
quite tired of his in, At last he called 
an “Abogine,” and chopped him to some penny 
showman for some monkeys, The poor “Abogine” 
does not get on; showmen can’t make money 
“aboriginal native” oxig’ the wont has’ been 8 
ar) inal nativ the wo: a 
little twisted.’ iw ’ 

In a chapter on the London Birdcatchers, Mr 
Buckland gives a number of interesting parti- 


culara relating to the notes of various songsters. 
Thus, his friend ‘Mr Davy's call-bird goldfinck 


was a very good one, and Davy put his son 
into wo By listening attentively, I cou 
make out that the A pape did really say the 


following words. ere are two songs of the 

goldfinch ; one is— : 
Sippat-sippat-slam-slam-slam-siwiddy, 

The other is— 


Sippat-widdle-widdle-slam-siwiddy-kurr-hurotle-chay, 
Goldfinches are now becoming very scarce, because 
the cultivation of land is exterminating the 
thistles. At the end of the year, the birds lie 
up in quiet ari hiceer and remain there 


as a as the food lasts; they will not be seen 
on flight again until April. 

‘The song of the wild linnet is thus written by 
Mr Davy : 


Bef hepe, hepe, hepe, 
Tollaky, tollaky, quakey, wheet, 
Heep, pi 


’ chow, 
Heep, folteky, quakey, wheet, 
Lug, orcher, wheet, 

‘The toy linnet is o bird that has been taught 
to sing by the titlark, woodlark, or yellow- 
hammer; they are educated at an immense 
amount of trouble. The linnet is taught “in-and- 
in,” “in-and-in ;” that is, by constant repetition ; 
and only a very few take the perfect song. The 
song begins thus : 

Pu poy, tollick, tollick, eky quak, 


E wheet, tollick, cha eyk, quake, wheet, 


This is one stave of the song, Then follow ix 
due order the following staves : 

Phillip, cha eke, quake, wheet. 

Call up, cha eke, quake, wheet. 

Tollick, eke, qnake, chow. 

Eke, eke, eke, quak chow. 

Cluck cluck, chay, ter wheet tollick, eke quake, 


Eohi agp ipe oh 
, echup, ow. 
Ah, ah, ah! ee 
Eke quake, chow rattle. 
Tuck, tuck, wizzy ter wheet ; 
Tolliky, quake wheet. 
This is the finish of the toy linnet eong, When 
the above song is put together by a properly 
trained bird, it 1s just like a flute. 

*To get these birds to take the song, they must 
be taken from the nest v 
get the call of the parent-bi 

‘Perfect toy linnets are worth almost any sum 
of money ; to twenty pounds would be 
given readily for a thoroughly good one. Broken 
song-birds are only worth thirty to fifty shillings 
sacl A broken song-bird will not make his stops 
aril as given above ; he will run one stave 
into the 


x. Good toy linnets are vi 
and their trainers are getting 


young, before they 


ery BCATCH, 
old and dying off.’ 
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In 1878, is Are rash oroertrd ye Zoological 
Gardens was built, space being or large out- 
door playgrounds for the animals, The transfer 
of these large carnivora from their old dwelling 
required ¢ care and a thorough knowledge 
of the habits of the animals, more especially as 
they are extremely suspicious, and very frightened 
at anything having the appearance of a trap. 
Formerly, animals were made to move from 
one den to another by setting fire to some straw, 
and thus starting them; but in this instance 
Mr Bartlett preferred to employ stratagem rather 
than force, and had a strong box constructed 
called a ‘shifting-den,’ which was placed opposite 
the door of the cage. <A tempting bit of meat 

laced between the bars at the far end of the 

ox, eventually induced one of the animals to 
enter, when an attendant pulled a cord, and the 
slide fell down, thus making him a prisoner. In 
this way all the animals were transferred without 
much trouble to the new house. Singular to say, 
it was found more difficult to trap those which 
had been born in menageries and lived all their 
lives in confinement, than others which had come 
to the Gardens after being in a wild state. The 
difficulty of transferring the animals from the 
indoor dens to the playground was overcome b 
constructing an iron box, both ends of whic 
could open or shut at will) This box was placed 
upon wheels, and by means of a tramway, shifted 

ong the wide passage which runs between the 
dens and the playground, allowing communication 
between any two of the doors as required. 

The carnivora were released for the first time 
in June 1879, when it was found how well the 
tunnel plan had answered. The tigers having 
ascertained that the door at the back of the den 
was wide open, and a) [ape communicated with 
the open air, naturally took advantage of what 
they thought to be a sure means of escape. The 
first tiger that went through the tunnel belonged 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ‘This tiger was 
a cautious gentleman. He approached the tunnel 
with the greatest caution, testing its stability with 
his huge paw at every step. The spectacle of the 
four tigers coming out into the open was really 

and. First, there appeared the head of a tiger; 
ee surveyed everything outside for a minute, and 
then cautiously came out, creeping along cat-like, 
without the least noise. It was indeed a beautiful 
sight to see these lovely gigantic cats, the four 
tigers, gradually emerge one a4 one into their 
new, large, open Dey eonet y a little imagi- 
nation, one might easily fancy that the scene was 
situated in the middle of India, and that the 
tigers were coming out from their fastnesses to 
seek their food. 

‘When they arrived at the open, it was very 
beautiful to watch them crouch down, ing 
themselves appear as small as possible. Finding 
nothing to hurt or alarm them, they eurionsl 
examined the trunks of the trees and rockwor! 
placed there for their especial benefit. They 
trusted to their sense of smell and touch for 
objects near them, and to their sense of sight 
for objecta distant from them. When the four 
tigers were loose in their playground, and the 
door closed behind them, they at once began to 
play, and very beautiful were their movements 

| a8 they ran alter each other, tumbled, and gam- 
j boled young kittens, their coats looking like 
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eatin in the warm sun. All of a sudden, a new 
and, to them, a most interesting ones mniide its 
crperanee This was a young and very white 
vebu calf of a few days old, which came oud of 
its shed in full sight of the only a few 
off. The moment the Prince's big tiger saw it, he | 
crouched to the ground, and remained stationary, 
watching the innocent-looking baby rebu. He 
was all fixed and statuelike, ectly motionleas - 
except the very tip of his tail, about two inches 
of which kept jerking from side to side, signifying. 

at anxiety, expectation, and readiness for 
immediate action. ntly the other three ti 

ived that their comrade had seen something. 

ey also instantly assumed various attitudes 
of heey ong ge attack, indicating their intense 
desire to kill this young zebu calf and eat him. 
This group of four magnificent tigers, all intent 
upon one and the same object, was grand in the 
extreme. It was also very interesting to observe 
that the mother of the young zebu seemed to 
know instinctively that her was in danger, as 
she Gee to warn it in her own peculiar way. 
I left the four tigers still looking at the zebu 
calf, when we adjourned to watch the lions come 
out into their playground at the other end of the 
four large iron cages.’ 

In a Pepe upon singular accidents to animals, 
which had come under the author's observation, 
the most curious is that which occurred to a s 
in Windsor Forest. The forefoot of the anima 
having become fixed in the fork of a tree, possibly 
while he was searching for food among the lower 
branches, he was unable to extricate himself; 
and the limb breaking, he had fallen upon his 
back, and probably died slowly of hunger. 

The efforts of Lord Bute to acclimatise the - 
beaver in the west of Scotland, which have 
now met with success, are touched upon by the 
author, who narrates several interesting anecdotes 
of this most industrious little animal which he 
noted while upon a visit to Mount Stuart 
House ; a notice of which appeared in our columns 
several years ago. 

Mr Buckland in the course of his book has 
some amusing notes on the sea-serpent, together 
with observations on the habits of the 


te 
and a valuable chapter on the structure of whales 
In speaking of the Beluga or white whale, an’ 
example of which was lately at the Westminster 
Aquarium, the author mentions some curious 
facts in connection with the breathing functions 


of these immense creatures. After explaining 
how seals and other lung-breathing animals have 
tha power of remaining under water, he saya: 
‘In the whale we find altogether a different 
kind of self-acting breathing-valve. The wind- 

ipe does not communicate with the mouth; s 

ole is, a8 it were, bored right through the back 
of the head. Engineers would do well to copy 
the action of the valve of the whale’s blow-hole ; 
& more t piece of structure it is impossible 
to i ne. Day and night, asleep or awake, the 
whale works his breathing apparatus in such & 
manner that net a drop of water ever gets down 
into the 1 Again, the whale must of neceasity 
stay & mugh longer period of time under water 
than seals? ‘tris 


one might possibly drown him, 
inasmuch as the lungs cannot have access to fresh 
si We find thet this diffical 


has been anti- 
cipated and obviated by a iar reservoir in’ 
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THE CLIFFORD DIAMONDS. 
OHAPIER IL~-WHAT WE SAW OF THEM. 


Ws were not a very pleasant y at breakfast 
at the Mills House Li spate Uncle's brows 
were knit. My brother Tom could not conceal his 
disgust at young Clifford’s conduct; and I felt 
miserable w: 4 thought of Naomi. Yet I had 
one crumb of comfort—the preference might be 
all on one side. I had never seen anything in my 
sister’s demeanour to warrant the supposition that 
her affections were engaged ; and then, how could 
she help a young man’s fancy for her? I had 
just rescued. myeelf into a quiet frame of mind 
about her, when uncle announced that he was 
going to Grange, and that he must have a few 
minutes’ conversation with Clifford. I thought 
Arthur followed uncle with a very bad grace ; 

I was not surprised to see the two men 
issue from the library with eet, angry faces. 

Surely never was there so slow and wi 
@ morning. The gardens were a good way off, 
beyond the great milla, I did not care to go 
there, lest uncle should suddenly return and 

uire me; I could not talk to Arthur Clifford ; 

I had not the heart to play the piano, As 
& last resource, I took down a volume of 
Buskin, and forgot my worries. 

‘Olive, I’ve brought you your letters.’ Naomi 
was standing at my side, with half-a-dozen letters 
in her hand, looking uncommonly well and bright, 
‘I’ve got such a jolly letter from Uncle Hugh,’ 
she went on. ‘There is to be a delightful fancy 
ball in Liverpool next month. He wanta us to 
f° es “Night and Morning”—Ruth in dark 

lue and silver; and I in pes blue and gold, 
He says he'll give us our frocks if papa only will 
let us go.’ 

ee what coe Pere say?’ I inquired, well 
pleased that her mind was full of such thoughts. 

‘Oh, he said he'd think of it; which is, being 
ini ted, we'll go. 

‘Now, Naomi!’ I cried, lifting a warning finger. 
‘Oh, you dear old tabby, I don’t mean any- 
thing Petans, only—— Arthur Clifford!’ § 
drew , looking so white and startled, that 
ae 

© came gaily forw: a bright amile on his 
handsome face, a proud light in is full dark eyes, 
*Yes, my dearest girl; just Arthur Clifford, and 
no ane Are you not glad to see me?’ He 
extended both his hands and caught hers. ‘Have 
I startled you out of even a word of welcome, 
Naomi ?’ be asked. 

She recovered herself ina moment. ‘Yes,’ she 
said ; ‘I qm surprised. Idid not think you would 
have come'so unexpectedly.’ 

‘How could I tell any one I was coming, when 

until ten minutes before 


- I did not know it m 
I left London?’ he said, 

.‘And what brought you home?’ she asked, 
gently disengaging her hands. 


with one of your numerous Naomi 
remarked, very coolly. 

‘Now, I call that horribly unkind of you, 
Naomi,’ exclaimed Clifford in an tone. 
‘I’ve never had a single flirtation since you 
told me that you’—— 

She lifted her hand ever so alightly ; but I saw 
the gesture, and drew my own conclusions. I felt 
grieved to the soul. These two had been carrying 
Ped am thon ahoekat ea ‘@uriobedy Macilt 

am shoc’ ocked an ised, Naomi, 
T said ; and like a goose, I began to ery. 

She put her arm around me. ‘Don't cry, Olive, 
97 , there’s nothing to cry about. It’s 
If fun.—Now, isn’t it, Arthur ?? 

*O yes—only fun altogether, he answered with 


a laug 

But what they said to comfort me; only made 
my pain the keener. I restrained my tears, 
however; and seeing there was no help for 
it, I endeavoured to wrest a promise from Clifford 
that he would confide in uncle. I talked my- 
self almost hoarse before I could get a reluctant 
Tae oe Gl conis ether Lee ey then 

ly coax y ordered, Naomi to return 
to Uplands. Arthur would have insisted upon 
accompanying her across the lawn, had not uncle’s 
eee gr ccd een the avenue, r ied: 

was lea e@ room as uncle en 

with a Gok on his face such as I bad never 
seen before. ‘Stay!’ he said, in a voice which 
made me shake, 

T returned to the chair I had left 2 moment 
before. Uncle closed the door, and walked 
to the fire without a word. Clifford watched 
him with varying colour and flickering eyes. 
Through the profound stillness of the room, I 
could hear the slow tick-tock of the clock and 
the hum of the adjacent mill. My heart began 
to beat heavily as I looked at the two men, 

At last Clifford spoke. ‘Well, sir, you have 
seen my father?’ he aaked. 

*Yes.’ Uncle’s voice was harsher than I could 
have believed. 

‘Am I to go to Grange?’ the young man said. 

1 No. aan pbeplbatg edioers ier 
¢ was [, and not the yo man, who cri 
out in horror at uncle's phied What Clifford 
said was: ‘Never’s a long day.’ And I thought 
there was most unseemly lightness in both tone 

and words, 

‘You have broken his heart,’ uncle answered 
sternly ; ‘and for my part, I will never touch 

our hand in friendship again. Arthur Clifford, 

‘d rather have followed your father’s eldest son 
to his grave, than stand here to-day knowing 
what I know of you.’ ’ 

Clifford’s face grew livid, his eyes seemed to 
contract into two fiery points, and his mouth 
worked convulsively. ‘I suppose you know the 
whole affair now?’ he said recklessly, turning on 
his heel. 

‘I do’ uncle said. ‘The bill edie wee 
put your father’s name, unauthorise i 
was not for three hundred pounds, but for 
three thousand,’ F 

‘ That’s the whole business,’ Clifford said ; ‘and 
all the rascally Jew gave me was two thousand, 
and some rubbish of pictures.’ 
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‘And for this you bave spoilt your life, 
ruined your prospects, and broken your father’s 


*O sir, it’s not so bad as all that’ 
‘Quite as bad. In your father’s name, I have 

ount, asking him f 
leave of absence for you—as 
friend, he will not refuse it—and then, 
flee the country.’ 

‘Flee the country ?’ he cried amazed. 

* Yes? said uncle sternly; ‘or remain here to 
be arrested as a felon—a forger. 
shargl his fer li wnat the blood eo = 

ly on under oO s 
and his hand clutched the back of Dchae 
fiercely. 

‘ And where can I go, sir?’ he asked hoarsely. 

‘To Liverpool—to my brother Hugh. He 
will put you on board his ship, The Twin Sisters. 
She sails for Brazil to-morrow. I have settled 
all with your father.’ Uncle spoke in short 
Laas BaP as if prolonged sentences were beyond 

reac’ 


Clifford made two or three To up and 
down the floor. ‘I cannot go. I have no kit, 
no money,’ he said. 

‘Hugh will supply anything you aire for 
your journey. You shall have one hundred 
pounds lodged in the hands of our man of 

usiness at Rio; and—well, the same sum paid 
to your credit twice a year, 80 long as you remain 


als 
Clifford gave a bitter laugh. ‘When do I start 
on my swim ?’ he asked. 

I never saw such a look as uncle darted at 
him. It made me tremble, ‘You leave this 
house to-night at seven o'clock. I will go with 
you to Liverpool, and see you off in the ship.’ 


Two days after, uncle returned, and Arthur 
Clifford was on his way to Brazil. 

Well, there was no scandal, The man in 
whose hands the bill was, lost nothing; he got 
his three thousand pounds, and a little over, 
to hold his tongue. No one ever knew the 

itude of the young man’s crime save Uncle 
Tom, Sir Arthur, and myself; for Lady Clifford 
thought, with the rest of the coal Kon gr 
ot into & scrape, as young men will, an t in 
boyish freak’ he hat aa off to see the world ; 
and that he would come back « steadier and 
a wiser man. I dreaded — how- 
ever. How was I to tell her what manner 0! 
man this was to whom she had pledged her 
faith? And yet, when we bret I felt deeply 
amazed at her poy and leas demeanour. 
The fancy ball, her beautiful dress, and the 
enjoyment she was to have st Uncle Hugh’s, 
seemed to occupy her mind, to the exclusion 


you muat 


of And yet, my mind misgave 


me. 

To me she never alluded to the secret I had 
discovered, and the subject was too keenly painful 
for me to open it to her ; and ao a month went by, 
and the day of the great ball drew near. Ruth 
was to go ea ‘ Twilight,’ i ’ and 
the dresses ware designed by E 
Uncle Hugh’s, They were really hesntiful—one 
all cloudy, dark-blue tulle, and silver gauze ; the 
other, pal blue, with gold stripes flashing throng 
ig, In her floating azure robes, with her golden 





lor 
our father’s old ji 


I ma 
dices to-morrow night. He has given me leaya. 
to do what I will. Co 


her throu 
direction 
rang] f ke th I 

oO pointing out the one I wea to 
use first, and then the others one by one I 
opened four great iran-barred doora before 1 
came upon a equare box, which, at her biddi 


box, 


f | diamond chain, like a river of li 


h | said. 














Fe 


she said, ‘I have asked Sir Arthur i 
da little to the beauty of your sisters’ 


me with me, dear.’ 

Half expecting what was to come, I attended 
the familiar room; and then ab her 
her down the wide hall; and 
indi sages to a little dark 


thro 
ns A en She gave me & 


h many win 
off Sir Arth’ 


I carried out and set on the desk in the office. 


The key which opened it hung. on her watch- 


chain; she gave it to me, and I opened the 
For the first time in my life, I saw the 
Clifford diamonds. There were eight trays in 
the box. The upper one contained the tiara, 
seven stars set on two glittering bands of gems. 
How they beamed out at me, as if glad to catch 
the Hight of day upon their pinning facets ; and 
how they ee back light for light in that dim 
sombre little room, before the beautiful eyes that 
could not see! I could not speak for e moment, 
because thonghts came rushing upon me whish 
took my breath away. 

‘The tiara is uppermost,’ Lady Clifford said, 
softly and sadly, her slender fingers touching the 
blazing jewels gently, regretfully. 

I to tae bral ile tears I could not restrain 
fell silently down my cheeks. To the blind, 
what worthless things are diamonds, after all 

‘The necklace comes next,’ she said. 

I lifted the tray, and caw it. Nor could I 


repress a cry of wonder aud admiration. It was 
caper. Three rows of blazing stones formed a 
collar for the throat; and m. that collar 


depended nine stara, more brilliant, more gorgeous 
than those in the tina, The nara star eae oe 
in front; and from it descended three smaller 
each ing with the other in brightness ; 
loo} from star to star, forming a con- 
toon of flickering splendour, ran a 


‘Beautiful, is it not?’ Lady Gifford eaid, with 
a sad smile, Yet I would give it and the 
rest for a sight of your little face.’ It was the 
only murmur of discontent or plaint I ever heard 
from her dear lipa. 

After she said it, I lost all care for the splendid 
jewels ; their Bor eeamed dim, their bes 
worthlew. I. teay efter tray, and 1 
ab the glittering baubles with contempt. What 
were after all? Their radiance could 
not * cy heart, or for their 
owner ome moment's peace of mind, : 

‘Haye you come to the last tray, Olive?’ Lady 

i id, in her gentle level voice. 

I bert 

‘You will 
*Th 
monds. 


ind a star and crescent t , she 
do not belong to the ford dia- 
were a bequest from my dear 





| you—you, 


| cried 


| came and went as usual. 
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ing and tender with me than ever, and now 
that families were so closel linked, made me 


her no because she Il understand. And 
Olive—lift the case containing the 
star and crescent ; your gift is there.’ 

Apart from the rest, it lay in a case of its own, 
a cross of pure flame. Not’ diamonds this, but 
rubies—rubies, set in a crust of tiny diamon 
burning like living fire. pe ie Meira 

‘Oh! dear Lady Clifford! this is too much,’ I 
knowing what to say. 
‘Take the three cases ; put the rest back, and 
come,’ Lady Clifford answered, with a sad smile. 
‘Olive, you have helped me 20 long to carry my 
‘weary that this shall be a token to you of 
my gratitude. Dear, you know whose price is 
above rubies; you are one of the few.’ She kissed 


me ey and we seemed to grow nearer to 


that, than we ever been 


Reserving the dear lady's gifta, I put the 


4 rest of the diamonds back into their prison, and 


left them there. Many days went by, many 
changes came to us all, before I saw them again. 

Ruth and Naomi went into ecstasies over their 
superb presents. Dear little Ruth ran up to the 
house to fling herself at Lady Clifford's ieet, half 
crying, half laughing, wholly charming, in an 
ecatasy of delight, 

Naomi took her gift much more coolly. ‘I 
suppose I'll have them all some day,’ she said. 
But she wrote Lady Clifford a very graceful 
letter; and she wore the star set in 
hair at the ball ; while Ruth’s cloudlike veil fell 
from her sparkling crescent, and floated from her 

ight face like a mist behind a week-old moon, 

‘ter the ball, we seemed to slip back into the 
old smooth-running everyday life. Uncle Thomas 
metimes I went to 
the Mills House and eee a few days there. 
Sometimes Ruth went, but never Naomi, Had 
uncle guessed her secret? Often I felt guilty 
concerning it, and yet I never had courage to 
ask the truth of him, Between my sister and 
myself, there was never a mention of Arthur 
Clifford’s name; and yet, by some woman’s 
instinct, I knew full well that she heard from him. 
Lady Clifford heard from him too. He was in 
Brazil, at first; then he went northward; and 
about a year after his departure, a letter from 

Francisco told his mother he was settled in 


| California, 


: brother Paul an 


Was it that spring or the next one that our 
Jack Clifford returned home ? 
T can scarcely be certain; at anyrate, they came 
amongst us with the daffodils ; and with the falli 
Tea’ aweet Ruth went from us to the Hall, 
Jack Clifford's wife. Jack was as unlike his elder 
brother as two men born of the same parents 
could possibly be. Unlike in face, in form, in 
disposition ; the soul of honour, truthful, etraight- 
forward, incapable of deceit, brave and daring, yet 
gentle as a tvoman. and I were of the same 
age; we had been boy and girl together, and I 
loved him ; but he was not to blame. He had 
his choice ; and if it fell upon my asvweet sister, 
it was no fault of his or mine, 
I think Ledy Clifford knew, for she grew more 


er golden | i 





her confidante in many ways. Uncle Thomas and 


f . | Uncle Hugh both added their splendid share to 
And the creacent is for my sweet Ruth. I Tl send 


our dear Ruth’s dower. She went to her husband 
moby pomonee 3 and the stately old baronet 
received her as his daughter with open arms. We 
all rejoiced in her joy ; but I—I wore my blood- 
red cross in silence. 

Naomi’s temper did not grow sweeter for 


ds, |dear Ruth’s happiness. I think that the con- 


trast between the brothers was an evil thing to 
her, and that Ruth’s perfect happiness cut her 
to the soul. oo cen Car Arthur igs 
rel regular! oug: @ wrote m oe 
Tiferent Tacs’ “almnbet ev time. Now he 
was in Mexico, now at New York, now at 
Boston. Twice he wrote from some unknown 
lace in the Far West. Once he told her he 

been amongst the Mormone. Sometimes 
she told me little bits out of his letters, but 
oftener far she merely said where he was. So 
two years went by, and in the third year, the 
letters Degen to grow fewer and fewer—at last 
they ceased. 

She only set her red lips more proudly and 
held her head a little higher. o one could 
observe any other alteration in her lovely face or 
self-possessed demeanour. 

I was standing one morning that year 
library window, when I saw Tom come 
up the avenue from the mills. He must have 
seen me before I saw him, for he came running 
towards me, and leaped through the open 
window. ‘Go at once to Grange. Sir Arthur 


by the 


is’ ——— 

I filled up the pause he made, crying out: 
‘Dead ? as the room seemed to spin round with 
me, and I reeled back into a chair. 

* Now, that’s just the way of all you women,’ 
cried Tom impatiently ; ‘going into faints all over 
the place, instead of having your wits about you 
when they ’re most wanted.’ 

His impatience roused me to a sense of all 
Sir Arthur’s death involved. ‘I am not fainting, 
Tom, nota bit. Tell me what I can do—tell me 
how, I could hardly speak. 

‘There you go again. Pick yourself ria go 
to the house as quick as you can. My lady isin 
a terrible state.’ 

I knew she would be stricken to the soul; and 
so I made an effort, and ere the news had spread 
for, I was at her side. 

Sir Arthur’s end was sudden ; but for years he 
had known that it might come at any moment. 
As to his poor wife, she knew the parting could 
not be for very long, and she took comfort, 
Ruth and her husband were abroad, at Malte. 
Of course they came as soon as possible; but 
Arthur Clifford’s whereabouts was not so easily 
discovered ; that he was somewhere in the Sta 
we fancied, but nothing more. Nor did we hear 
anything of him until the Was green upon 
his father's grave. The Uplands was but a 
dull house for bright Naomi in those days, and 
so she made frequent long visits among our 
friends, She happened to be at home when Sir 
Arthur died; but omg | bored, as she called 
it, by the cloud which fell upon ue all then, 
she went to Li 1, as the neareat harbour of 
refuge from the dullness of home. Just one 


news to tell 





month after her departure, Ruth came down to 
Moose ag @ summer morning with a letter in 


* Olive,” she said, ‘I have some wonderful 
ou. Pe ur has Written to his 
mother, telling her of his marriage. ‘ 

*O Ruth, his marriage |’ I gasped. 

Yes, Why shouldn't he marry if he chooses ? 
He is ied toa Miss Almeria Scadder, a great 
beauty and a great heiress, They are on their 
wey, ome. Here is the letter; read for your- 


T took the paper out of her hand, and read it, 
amazed. How was I to tell Naomi? 





WOLF-CHILDREN. 

In depicting the temper and disposition of 
the wolf, such adjectives as ‘ruthless, cunning, 
and treacherous’ are invariably used, and with 
perfect justice. It would appear, therefore, at 
first sight almost incredible that there should 
be many instances on record where children 
have been carried away, and instead of being 
devoured, as would assuredly have been the case 
had the marauder been a panther or leopard, 
they have been suckled, tended, and reared by 
them. Some of these have afterwards been re- 
covered ; and at this moment there exists a 
specimen wolf-child at Secundra, a small mission- 
ary station a few miles from Agra; so that the 
story of Romulus and Remus may not be so 
entirely without foundation as we have hitherto 
been led to suppose. 

Wolves es a rule prey upon the fiocks and 
herds of the inhabitants of the villages in whose 
neighbourhood they have made their dens, and 
upon such wild animals as they can hunt down 
and capture. Among these latter may be men- 
tioned the gazelle-antelope and the black-buck ; 
and many and ingenious are the devices they 
resort to in order to achieve their purpose. But 
in the North-western Provinces of India, as about 
Agra, in Oude and Rajpootana, they are also 
very destructive to children, Hindus of all 
classes are exceedingly superstitious regarding 
the destruction of these predatory brutes, and 
consider the individual who has been unfortunate 
enough to shed a drop of wolf’s blood, doomed 
to suffer some grievous calamity. Hence, though 
@ government reward of three rupees per head 
is offered, it is only the very lowest of all castes 
—the ‘Domes or Dungars,’ as they are called— 
who will take the trouble to snare and destroy 
wolves, These people lead a vagrant life, and 
bivousc in the jungles, and have no superstitious 
dread of killing any living thing. 

The following hypothesis may explain how it 
comes to pass that eo cruel and relentless an 
animal as the wolf should sometimes be found 
enacting the in’ ing part of foster-mother to 
one of the human species, A fomale with cubs 
goes prowling about in search of food for its 
young, and succeeds in ravishing an Indian 
home of its infant for that purpose. The enbs, 


WOLF-CHILDREN. 











for some reason or other-—not over-setisitiveness, 
certainly, but perhaps because their’ caratyorous 


instincts are as yet comparatively dormant— 4]. 


merely lick the child all over. This probably, 


according to the code of wolfish etiquette, 3 {| 
equivalent to having eaten ealt with an Arab, | 


and the infant is henceforth adopted by :the 
parent, and suckled and brought up with the 
cubs. Although the human tendency is to’ go 
on two lega, we know that even amongst ourselves 
babies commence by crawling. Now, man is 
essentially an imitative animal, and the 
wolves going on all-fours, the alien naturally 
tries the same method of progression. It would 
appear, however, that it has found the hands 
ill-adapted for use in lieu of forefeet, and as a 
rule the elbows are employed for that purpose ; 
in consequence of this choice, the knees too have 
to be used instead of the feet, and hence horny 
excrescences are usually found on both the knees 
and the elbows. 

Perhaps the two subjoined true narratives of 
wolf-children that have been captured in India, 
may prove interesting. 

One morning many years ago, Mr H——, who 
happened at the time to be magistrate and col- 
lector of the Etawah District, was out riding, 
accompanied by a couple of sowars or mounted 
orderlies, They were passing over a portion of 
road that lay in the vicinity of the ravines of 
the river Jumna, when two half-grown wolf-cubs 
crossed their path; and following them more 
slowly, came a very remarkable-looking creature, 
which shambled along on all-fours in an extra- 
ordinarily uncouth fashion. This turned out to 
be a wolf-child. Letting the other two go un- 
molested, the three men proceeded to hunt down 
the human cub, and succeeded in bringing it to 
bay. As they wished to take the creature alive, 
and were altogether unwilling to hurt it in any 
way, they found the greatest difficulty in attempt- 
ing to secure it; for it fought, bit, and clawed 
with extreme fierceness and pertinacity ; indee 
having driven it into a corner, Mr a an 
one of the sowars had to mount guard, while 
the other native proceeded to the nearest village, 
and got a stout blanket, for the purpose of throw- 
ing it over ita head; and it was by this means 
that the capture was at length effected. All the 
way home, the wolf-child behaved like a mad 
thing, screaming and howling, now piteously, 
now in a paroxysm of impotent rage. It was, 
however, taken to Mr H-—s house; but it 
would not be comforted, and for a long time 
refused all kinds of food, including raw meat. 
The creature was a boy of about nine of 
age; and it may here be stated that no female 
wolf-child has ever been heard of or acen. It 
is not ‘to assign a sufficient reason for the 
fe ti have never tase me ae 

less We BU ei vigo’ ly _con- 
stituted, oe hese unsble to withstand the 
terrible ips of such an existence, and have 
may 08 Aang gale exceedingly rel: 

a Lo 
sive ; ts features were’ blant and coarse, and 














their expression brataljsed and As 
for his habits, they ware exactly those of a wild 

‘Mr H— caused minute inguiries to be made 
throughout the neighbo i as to 


had recovered, by 
marks, moles, or other such indelible tokens, In 
the course of a few days the father and mother 
of the lad were discovered. They identified 
‘him ‘by certain well-defined marks about the 
‘breast and shoulders, and stated he had been 
carried away when. about two years of ane His 
parents, however, found him very difficult to 
manage, for he was most fractious and trouble- 
some—in fact, just a caged wild beast. Often 
during the night, for hours together, he would 
ive vent to most unearthly yells and moans, 
ying the rest and irritating the tem 
of hia neighbours, and generally making night 
hideous, On one occasion, his people chained 
him by the waist to a tree that stood near 
the hut, which was situated on the outskirts 
of the vi Then a rather curious incident 
occurred. 16 was a bright moonlight night ; and 
two wolf-cubs—undoubtedly those in whose com- 
panionship he had been captured—atiracted appa- 
rently by his cries, while on the prowl, came to 
him, and were distinctly seen to gambol about 
and play with him, with as much familiarity and 
affection as if they considered him quite one of 
themselves. They only left him on the approach 
of morning, when movement and stir again arose 
in the bees Fs 

The woll-boy, however, did not survive long. 
Accustomed to the wilds for at least half-a-dozen 
years, captivity and the change in his mode of life 
app not to e with him, for he gradually 
pined away and deed, He never spoke a word; 
nor did a single ray of human intelligence ever 
shed its refining light over his poor debased 
features. 

The next story is taken from a work P eueeaty 
some five-and-twenty years ago, by a then well- 
known Indian political officer. 

‘There is now at Sultanpore a boy who was 
found in a wolf's den, near Chandour on the 
Goomtee River, about two and a half years ago. 
A trooper, sent by the native governor to the 
district of Chandour to demand the payment of 
some revenue, was passing along the b of the 
Goomtee, when he saw a large female wolf leave 
her den, followed by three whelps and a boy. 
The boy went on all-foura, and was on the best 

ible terms with the dam and pitta au and 
mother seemed to guard all four with equal 
care, They went down to the river and drank 
without perceiving the native, who sat upon his 
horse beiag e Fog soon as they were 
aboat turn back, the tr shed 
intending to cut off and secure the bey; but the 
ay caly via a Source eeapalty 
y ily wi -parent. 
tered the den. thes 


mo answer save an angry growl or 
2 was some weeks at the village, and lange 
oiled ger pepemoieliyntanlee age im, On the 
approach of a grown- he became alarm 

tried to A at ata whee however, & ci 


ed at it with a fierce snarl 
per na to bite it. He rejected cooked meat 


came near, he 


with 3 but when raw meat was offered, he 
seized it eagerly, put it under his paws like a dog, 
and ate it with idler: eae Roksan not let 
an: a im whi e was eating, 
bub Tal “x6 TE pjection to a dog coming and 
sharing his food with him. 

‘The lad was handed over to the of 


= 
Hasanpore, and soon after was sent by him to 
Sultanpore, to Captain Nicholetts, the Eu 


officer commanding the first ment of Oude 
Pat local infantry. The. laiter sate, hint over to 


the charge of his servants, who take great care 
of him, but can never get him to utter a syl- 
lable. He is inoffensive, except when teased 
(Captain Nicholetts says), and will then growl 
surlily at the person annoying him. He now 
eats almost anything thrown to him, but pre- 
fers raw flesh, which he devours greedily. A 
nilt stuffed with cotton was given to him, when 
the weather became very cold this season; but 
he tore it to Rayer and ate a portion of it, cotton 
and all, with his food every day. He is very 
fond of bones, particularly uncooked ones ; these 
he masticates apparently with as much ease as 
if they were meat. He continues to like dogs 
and jackals, and permits them to feed wi 
him, if he happens to be eating when they 
approach, 
‘Captain Nicholetts, in letters dated 14th and 
19th oo 1850, told me that the boy died 
in the latter end of August, and that he had 
never been seen to laugh or smile. He under- 
stood but little what was said, and appeared 
to take no notice of anything going on around 
him; nor did he form any attachments what- 
ever. He never played with the numerous 
children around him, nor did he seem wishful 
to do eo. Ppthacs not by , he used aes 
tting and atroking a ah or vagrant 
vith he used to allow to feed out of the sans 
dish with him. A short time before his death, 
Captain Nicholetts shot this dog, as he used to 
eat by far the greater part of the meat given 
to the boy, who in consequence was getting 
quite thin, The lad didn’t seem in the least 
to care for the death of his companion. He 
used signs when he wanted anything, and very 
few of them. When hungry, he pointed to his 
mouth. en his food was placed some dis- 
tance from him, he used to run to it on all- 
fours; but at other times, not frequently, he 
would walk upright, He shunned human bei 
male and e, and would never willingly 
remain near one. ‘To cold, heat, and rain hoe 
appeared alike indifferent, and seemed to care 
for nothing but eating. He was quiet, and 
aired no kind of restraint while he was with 


req 

Captain Nicholetta’ servants—that is, for the 

Pe oe abo two years, a heard to 
utter a single 


He was never 
word, till within a few minutes 





Ofer el 

of his death, when he 
and said “it ached ;” he 
water, after drinking which, he 
when caught was about ten years 


his head 
for some 
This boy 


wee ie hen 
e then asked 
died. 
of 





JIM FLANNERTY’S GHOST. 
‘So you really believe in ghosts, Brian?’ said I. 

‘Sure, your honour,’ returned Brian with a 
grin, ‘it’s not for me to disbelieve what I've 
seen wid my own eyes’ 


‘Do you mean to say,’ exclaims my friend’ 


Smith, ‘that you have actually seen a ghost ?? 

‘Faith, thin, an’ it’s myself saw one nob two 
weeks ago, as plain as I see you at this minit. 
More by token, ‘twas that same ghost gob me 
my Mary, the purtiest girl in the whole village ; 
not to spake ov an illigant cottage an’ a thrifle 
ov gowld beside.’ 

‘Come, that sounds interesting. Couldn't 
you ire us a description of this obliging appari- 
tion 

‘Is it an account o’ the ghost that ye’re 
wantin’? Sure, an’ I'll give it ye wid the 
greatest playsure in life, only ye'll not be 
repateing it to any livin’ crayture, or, faith, I'd 
niver hear the last ov it?’ 

We promise silence; and accordingly Brian, 
duly fortified with a glass of his favourite liquor, 
proceeds. 

‘Ye were maybe acquainted, gintlemen, wid 
ould Larry O’Donaghue 3’ 

Unfortunately, we had never had that honour, 

‘An’ small joss to ye, aither,’ quoth Brian. 
‘But he was Mary’s father, an’ a purty father 
too; but that’s naither here nor there. Well, 
I was a sort ov relation ov his; so, whin my 
mother died—she was a widdy—I wint to live 
wi’ him an’ She was a girl ov twelve 
thin, an’ myself wasn’t much older; but ye 
see I lived there seven years, an’ by that time 
I was grown uncommon fond ov Mary ; not that 
she’d ever listen to me, the crayture, whin I 
wanted to tell her so; but still she didn’t seem 
to mislike me. Well, I’d saved a thrifle, an’ 
I was arnin’ fair wages; so I’d jist made 
up my mind to ask Mary to be my wife, whin 
who should turn up but Jim Flannerty, bad 
cess to him! 
ov ould QO’Donaghue ; an’ he’d left his ship on 
sick-leave, though you would not have thowt 
it, to look at him, seein’ he was as red as a 
carrot, Av coorse, he wor always in an’ out ov 
the house, an’ seemed mighty sthruck wi’ Mary, 
an’ she wi’ him. Well, the long an’ the short 


ov it was that ould O’Donaghue sent me on a|m 


fool’s errand to Dublin; an’ whin I come back, 

an’ Flannerty wor engaged. Av coorse, 
I couldn't stay at home after that, so I jist wint 
away ; an’ I didn't come back for two years. 

‘Well, I returns one day, an’ I finds ould 
O'Donaghue dead, an’ Mary livin’ in the cottage 
wid an’ ould aunt. “Sure, it’s myself, i” 
says L “ Arrah, thin, don’t be onsisy |—An’ it’s 


Now, Jim was a sort ov cousin | ¥' 


year en’ more, an 

ell, I was mighty 
was out ov the way; 
rale sorry for Mary, an’ did 
fort her. However, she wouldn’t 
that Jim was drowned, 
Oy talbieg Subligit unk wate 
my ing could git that out ov her 

‘Well, one evenin’ she an’ I 
along by the river, an’ says I: 
neen, will you be my wife, for I 
since the day I first set eyes on you?” 

“Och, thin, Brian O'Brady,” says she, “bib 
I'm prone to Jim.” 

“Deed, thin, Mary ” says I, “but it’s 
dead an’ drowned that he is; so take me instesd, 
an! it’s not ting it thet yo°ll be.” 

“T'll not believe that he’s dead,” says she, 
“till I eee his ghost!” 

‘An’ would ye believe it? That very minit 
I turns round, an’ sees the ghost behind us !’ 

(I here interrupt Brian to ask for some deserip- 
tion of the spect): 

‘Well, ye see, I didn’t obsarve it very particular, 
for Mary av coorse ecreama an’ drops down in 
a faint; but I jist remarked ’twasa mortal ugly, 
an’ flames was comin’ out ov its mouth an’ nose 
an’ shootin’ all over it.’ 

bh ies Beak in — but sub- 
sides on my looking at him reprovingly. 

© An’ tess was an awful Bell oF al hur an? 
burnin’ about it, continues Brian, ‘ though I 
wouldn't say it to Mary, for fear ov hurtin’ her 
feelin’s, Well, she soon comes round, an’ says 
she : “Where's the ghost, Brian?” 

“ It’s vanished,” gy L 
, An’ was it Jim Flannerty’s?” saya she, very 

low. 

“ Av coorse it was,” says I. 

“ Did he spake to ye, Brian, darlint?” says she. 

“We had a few minits’ convarsation,” enya I 

“ An’ what was it ye were sayin’, thin ?’ 

“Troth, an’ I'll tell you the whole,” says I, 
“The ghost saya to me—(I’ll jist 
around ye, Mary, an’ thin Lye needn’ 
—the ghost says: “Brian O’Brady !” 

“ Jim Flannerty,” says I. 

“ You're an honest ellow,” says he. 

“Tyoth, ye’re payin’ me too t a compli 
ment,” aye for i thowt it bee to be an, 


e 8e6, 
“By no manes,” says be. “ Will you do me 
a favour?” 
“Wid the greatest playsure in life,” saya L. 
“T’m engaged to a young woman,” says he— 
(Don’t scream, Mary, darlint; I’m holdin’ 
tight)—*“ an’ present circumstances don't allow 
ov my marryin’; will you take her instead ov 


0? 

“Sure, it’s proud an’ that I'll be to do 
it,” soye Last wi’ that ost vanishes. “Bo, | 
Mary, rrp there's t against our bein’ 

once.” 


‘Well, the lo 
is we are now. 
A roar of laughter 
clusion of Brian's narrative. 





an’ the short o’ if is, we were |} 
3 an’ it’s as happy as the day ‘jj 





from Smith greets the com |! 
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EUROPEAN LIFE IN EGYPT. 


In Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, and 
Ismailia, there was before the recent events such 
a large proportion of Europeans to the native 
population, that a few words in regard to the 
particular class of Europeans who inhabited these 
towns, their habits and modes of life, may not 
be without interest at the present time. 

Cairo was to Alexandria what the West End 
is to the City of London—to some extent what 
Paris is to Marseilles. It was a city of pleasure, 
and for this reason attracted a class of Europeans 
who are not to be found in other parts of Egypt. 
And its position in the centre of so much that 
is ancient and interesting—the Pyramids, the 
mosques, the tombs, the bazaars, Heliopolis and 
Sakkarah, the Boulak Museum, &c.—and its 
admirable situation as a starting-point for the 
journey up the Nile, all gave a distinct char- 
acter to its European population. For the 
trades-people depended almost entirely upon the 
visitors, and the season extended from November 
to April 

There is, or rather was, a coterie formed of the 
residents in Cairo, chiefly composed of the Euro- 
peans belonging to the various governmental de- 
partments, and their families, These, recruited 
by the arrival of friends, or others bringing in- 
troductions from home, formed the ‘society’ of 
Cairo, There was plenty of lawn-tennis of an 
afternoon at the house of the popular Consul- 
general, Sir Edward Malet. Then there were 
dances and dinners, and a fair second-rate opera 
company, and returns of hospitality at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, where theatricals and fancy balls would be 
arranged, or excursions planned, or flirtations 
carried on. Disquieting rumours were meanwhile 
afloat, as early as in March last, as to a con- 
templated massacre of Europeans, but the idea 
was scouted; nor was there anything in the 
attitude of the natives to support the ramour. 
During the Hadji, or procession bringing the 
holy carpet from Mecca, felt some 
little doubt as to their possible treatment by the 








mob, excited by religious enthusiasm, and by 
the presence of some thousands of soldiera, who 
were known to be unfriendly; but there were 
only a few isolated instances of disturbance, 
which were as likely to have proceeded from 
one side as the other. 

The Europeans engaged in commerce were 
chiefly Greeks or Levantines, with a fair sprink- 
ling of Italiana, Germans, and Maltese. It does 
not seem to be generally known that throughout 
Egypt, Italian is the only European language in 
common use. You may go into dozens of good 
shops in Cairo where French is not understood. 
All official notices are in Arabic and Italian. 
The hours of business are in the morning as 


on the continent, and from twelve to three 


nothing is done. The European Cairene of com- 
merce spends a good deal of his time at the café 
smoking his narghileh and drinking coffee during 
the day, ready for any business thet he may be 
called to, but not seeking it; and in the evening 
he likes to listen to the hideous Arabic music, 
to gamble at roulette or to dice with the hawkers 
who pass from café to café, dice-box in hand, to 
play you for their wares—ducks and fowls, scents 
and soaps, brushes and combs and writing-paper, 
and the like. 

Alexandria was the Marseilles of the East, 
commercially speaking, and it had finer and 
better paved streeta, finer houses and ehops, and 
a drive by the Promenade and the Mahmondieh 
Canal, fringed by more beautiful and luxurious 

and villas than are to be found in Cairo. 
Its business character was at once apparent. The 
crowds of well-dressed men about the Bourse ; 
the activity and hurry in the surrounding streets ; 
the loaded carts at the warehouse doors; the 
brass plates of companies, and bankers, and 
merchants; the rushing hither and thither of 
the chevasses or messengers in their i 
dresses; the Arab porters, with lege bent under 
the enormous weights they carried on their backs 
—all spoke“o « community full of the life of 
business. ‘The talk was of bales and cargoes, and 
consignments and exchanges ; and men adjourned 
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éo the famous café in the Rus de la Bourse to 
elench a pare after the sociable fashion of 
Manchester or Liverpool. The wealthy merchants 
lived out in the suburb of Ramleh, about four 
from the town; and when anything par. 
ticular in the form of amusement was to take p 
in Alexandria, the play tills informed the public 
that trains would tun to Ramleh so many 
minutes after the performance was over, a6 they 
salah do if Ramleh were a suburb of Cottonopolis. 
man of business—Engli 
jan, or Greek—was like his 
counterpart in our own e commercial centres, 
somewhat dressy and given to fewallery: and rather 
fost, equipages; but the lish had their cricket, 
and rowing, and athletic clubs into the bargain. 
Then the young men had the entrée of the houses 
with which they were connected, and the society 
of the families, There were two theatres; a 
very fair band at the Café Paradiso, formed of 
fair Triestines and Bohémiennes ; trente ef quarante, 
Hf one were so disposed ; capital beer at the bras- 
series—notably Fink’s ; and oysters to be had for 
& piastre (twopence-halfpenny) a dozen. The 
lower class o eh oi pearing ‘were 
numerically as stro: mora worse 
than the ‘Arabs in the town. soy agian ie all 

‘tuxopeans who could, came from the interior to 
Alexandria for bathing. 

Port Said is an overcrowded little coaling- 
station that was called imto existence by the 
Suez Canal. Its growth hes been something 
marvellous in the last ten years, and, besides 


coal, it carries on a very brisk trade in stores 
of all kinds with the steamers passing through 
the Oanal The ble portion of the 
European inhabitants, & very small pro- 


portion to the disreputable, have few resources 
out of themselves, e main street is scarcely 
fit for decent le to walk in after sundown, 
after which time the side streets and the Arab 
quarter at the back of the town send forth about 
as pretty a mixture of Levantine and Arab black- 

ism as is to be found anywhere in the 
world. There ia no redeeming feature in this 
miniature pandemonium, with ita gambling-houses, 


grog-shops, and general immorality ; and the low- | near 


class Europeans, chiefly from the Greek Archi- 
pone Be ee oe deal worse than 
native population. And when a khamseen 
wind is blowing, and Port Said is enveloped in a 
mist of coal-dust and sand, it is not aria 
that even the better class of inhabitants shoul 
rush to the billiard-tables of the Palatine, and 
the green cloth of El Dorado, to get rid of the 
illing de: ion of the place. 

Tt is pleasant to turn from the western port 
‘The post-beat rune daily by tho Canal, carrying 
e t rans daily by the i 
mails and passengers, nd takes about six oan 
for the journey. Ismailia is a veritable oasis in 
the desert waste between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. By a long avenue shaded by acacia 
trees, you pass the landing-stage, cross the 
Freshwater Canal, and reach the public gardens 
wich are dele ons wee ee wee fountain 
sparkling in the middle. ‘The streets of the 
town radiate from this centre. There are trees 


everywhere, and it is the cleanest town in t. 
Tt is ray Hoa French ; there ans ee 


except at Arab bazaar, about half a mile | munities, howev 


(eps. 28, rent, 

away across the sand. There is an hotel by the 
ing-place to which salt-water baths are 
attached; and a very comfortable and homely 
hotel near the where the few Europeans 
there are—nearly all French—take breakfast and 
dinner at the table d’héte. They are chiefly 
officials connected with the Suez Canal, with a 
few merchants and clerke engaged in the cotton 
trade with Zagazig and Mansourah. M. Lesseps 
hes a villa here which he occagionally visits, 
There is a deadly quiet about Ismailia; and 
empty houses and empty offices, the absence of 
shops and cafés, together with its separation 
(characteristically French !) by half a mile from 
the Arab quarter, give the town a deserted 
a ce, which, however, is not without its 
¢. in a country where huddling together, 
and the importunities of beggi natives, are 
notable nuisances. A few little shoe-blacks, who 
are ready to show you the Khedive’s palace or 
the other lions, or to brush your boots, alone 
pester you for backsheesh, rather as a matter of 
course than with any earnestnesa. They are 
amusing little ragamuffins, with none of the sharp- 
ii, ue of the Hele eee Leger of Egypt. 

i moa escribed as con! 

a smoall French coli , living their tee ate 
the manner of Frenchmen ad, very much 
as they would in their own country, and having 
as little to do with the natives as they con- 
veniently can. A line of rail rons from Ismailia 
to Nefisa on the main line between Suez and 
Cairo, so that it will in all likelihood become 


a place of some importance in the current course 
of events in E 
Suez, with the most delightful climate in Egypt, 


with neither the ‘damps’ of Alexandria nor f 
dust of Cairo, might, with a icle of the taste 
and discrimination shown by the French at 
Tamailia, have been made a perfect garden. The 
soil is most productive, covered by a mere coati 
of = 7 praia paper 0 ~ a gen 
vegetables are go sparsely cultivate 
are wall known. Had the Jocks been made 
nearer the town—not, it has been thought, an 
impossible feat—Suez might have been made 
ly as busy a seaport as Port Said; and from 
the ¢ of its climate, combining the purity 
of the desert air and the ealtness of the Red Sea, 
it would doubtless have drawn many families to 
‘winter’ there, who went to Cairo. But with 
the town some two miles away from the docks, 
business confined to the quay and the custom- 
house, no amusements, a y tumble-down 
look, and no trace of an attempt to brighten or 
beautify it, it is not rising that Suez should 
usually be characterised as a ‘wretched hole’ 
The Ee in bars ‘was composed of 
the ts and officials of the Oanal, the large 
sienna vores the the telegraph, and 
various offices of the tian and 
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amongst the families, and the only really uni- 

Serial ecikizaeait seemed to be that ‘of lationting 

the fate that compelled a residence in such a 
t. 


spo’ 
From February to April, the coming and going 
of travellers for the deere journey to afount 
Sinai or Petra, and en for the Soudan or 
Abyssinia, would enliven the courtyard of the 
hotel ; swarthy Bedouins in charge of the caravans, 
with their camels ; mans sW ing and 
armed vd ag piapr de jack 7 and other 
strange and birds clattering and screaming ; 
ie See skins, and tusks, and other spoils of 
the ¢ 3 ens and daggers, and shielte, and 
clubs, and other implements of barbarous warfare, 
all scattered about amongst the various émpedt- 
menta—tent-poles, ropes, chests, saddles, guna, &c. 
—of these excursions. ere Was & -LOOm. 
and bar off the courtyard, and here young Suez 
would come to see the newspa) and listen 
to stories of flood and field, or hear how things 
fared east or west, as passengers from homeward 
or outward bound vessels turned up from a 
saunter ashore to slake their thirst. The rela- 
tions between Europeans and Arabs were not 
always of a friendly character, and occasionally 
seri es took place, The Arabs are a trucu- 
lent lot, many of them with Bedouin blood in 
them, and their predatory instincts have rendered 
them in many cases excessively troublesome to 
Europeans. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.~——‘YOU DIDN'T ANSWER THE TWO 
LETTERS I BENT YOU AT THE GRAND HOTEL. 


A Pionio y had assembled on Welbeck Head 
on a splendid morning in the early days of June. 
The picnic party leaving itself free to ramble 
over the sterner pict uenesa of the headland, 
naturally chose Welbeck Hollow to take luncheon 
in. Perhaps the Hollow looked its best to an 
artist's eye in autumn, when the foliage of its 
trees grown mellow with the tints of the 
dying year; but on this particular June morni 

it was very lovely ; and he or she who demand 

a fitter place for open-air delight, would have 
Deen hard to please indeed. For the whole 
broad expanse of blue above the headland ab- 
solutely seemed to laugh; the air was warm, 
the herbage dry, and the foliage in the first 
flush of its summer beauty, The tears of the 
imprisoned princess sparkled in the sunlight, 
and the little stream they made bubbled awa 
through its channel of lichen-covered rock wi 
a voice of perpetual music. 

At this gathering, Gerard played host, and 
his none ontess ; and sere were two he _ 
score 0 le there, mostly young, and nearly 
all bent ‘on, enjoying emselves, as their time 
of life and the splendid weather befitted. Rising 
against the belt of trees, in contrast to their 
green, were two or three tenta of striped pink 
and white. The girls were gaily dressed, and 
moved pairs merrily here array there, ing 

, shifting pictures, on which any eye but 
Brat ot a cynic pea meh rest well a fie I 
have said before—and I feel safe in repeating it- 
that the average of beauty in these favoured 


islands is high. Most of the young ladies 
a pg Nerdy rag egret ight 
L But from amongst them all, 
been there to play judge again, Constance 
have carried off apple. Now, men 
principe sed a cachpaiay bisa in 
eyes alwa; s as though she were something 
more iad beautiful. Hosy cheek, coral bt 
starlike eyes, all these things, charming 
admirable of themselves, reveal to the gare of 


the male creature inward and spiritual beauties | 


Paris 
would |} 
are : 

their 


which the fair proprietress of cheek, lip, and + 


eye may be miles away from. ‘8S nothing 
ift can dwell in such a templet? My love-stricken 
Amandus, I know not. I am inyself all too 
susceptible to the charms which have entrapped 
you. I am not stern enough to act as censor in 
such a matter; but the sweet eyes may not 
mean constancy, nor the sweet lips good temper. 
Go your ways, Amandus; wed the lady if she 
will, and be as happy as you may. The chances 
are she is worth twenty of you; but beware of 
taking her for an angel because she looks like 
one. Beware? Whoever did beware in such a 
ease? Run away, Amandus, and be happy. 
Chloe awaits you ; and though I were wiser than 
I am, bed should you care to listen? Perhaps 
in @ year’s time you may be able to write your 
own eermons, 

It was not any more than lover-like folly in 
Gerard to set o name and a virtue together. 
Constance and constancy ran alwaya together 
in his mind. Always the recipient receives 
according to his own measure. The tunes which 
were familiar to you in childhood move you 
far more than more beautiful airs since listened 
to, because you put vo own memories and your 
own emotions into them. The worshipper creates 
his own deity. Venus, and other forms of 
beauty for old Greece; fetich, bits of rag or 
stick for modern Ashantee or Ujiji, And it 
is so with love. Your wisest lover is your 
noblest man. And if you meet this by telling 
me that Arthur marries Guinevere, that Joha 
Milton is three times unlucky, that Samson falls 
into the hands of Delilah, you have said nothin, 
unanswerable. The blame king worshipped 
purity though he knelt ata false shrine. I have 
no doubt that one of the Mrs Miltons stood for 
Eve, and gave us an immortal picture, to which 
she was no more like than I to Hercules, The 
big-limbed practical jester of old days had se 


frank and honest a foolish heart that he believed |: 


in Delilah when she had twice betrayed him. 
The true lover sees his own possible ideal best 
actually existent in the woman he loves, and 
before that he bows down and worships, You 
can always deceive loyalty, because it is so simple- 
minded bela it ae ft is harder _ nage 
mean-eyed suspicion, that peers e ere, 

the lopal-hearted Gerard had no Joubte, That 
other nen admired Constance, was very likely ; 
men must needs admire transcendent beauty 
when they see it, and there was no jealousy ia 
him, asy moré than in Othello before 
transformed hi 


im, 

As howt, Gerard had duties in which he was 
proud to pe associated with Constance if she chose 
the associaticn ; but when she rambled away, the 
duties held him, and he hed no complaint against 
her. He no more suspected Constance than he’ 
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suspected himself, because she was his very ideal 
ible best, and at his poorest he was loyal and 
Ponest. It clouded his sunshine a little when 
he missed her; he had otherwise been no lover. 
But he would see her again by-and-by, and mean- 
time she was probably enjoying herself, and 
would be back again shortly. She did not come 
back so’ shortly as he had hoped ; and after a 
while, he appointed a lieutenant, and set out to 
hunt for her, and naturally went the wrong way. 
Constance, with head drooping just a little, 
had walked away from the white and pink stri 
tents, and winding up through wmbrageous foliage 
along a path of gray rock, with green and golden 
lichen glinting on it here and there, had come out 
upon a sort of platform, which commanded a view 
of the whole arena of pleasure. Her cheek was 
somewhat paler and Jess full than it should have 
been, and her eyes were rather soft than lustrous. 
For a moment she paused, and through the 
branches which sonoealed her, looked down upon 
the Hollow, and then tuned and went upward 
towards the hoary summit of the great headland. 
Life chirruped and hummed and ruastled in the 
air and in the wood on either side. Gray rabbits 
frolicked across the path; the squirrel sat up 
impudently in the undergrowth almost at her 
very feet, and cracked a nut from his winter 
hoard ; the insect tribes wheeled round and round 
in dizzy circles, as if drunk with sunlight; and the 
wanton birds sang until the leafy covert echoed 
to their music, The very ground she trod on was 
embroidered gold and green in shifting patterns, 
as the branches waved and the changing sunbeams 
flickered. Lost in her own thoughts, she wandered 
on until the bare shoulder of the headland heaved 
up from the frondage and the sea lay in view. 
ere, in the shelter of a great boulder, washed 
amooth by prehistoric waters, and rolled there 
by some unknown agency, she sat down, and 
trailing her parasol point along the surface of 
the granite, made fanciful patterns of no meaning. 
At times, a faint, faint sound travelled up to where 
she sat from the picnic y, half a mile away. 
Voices called to each other in the woods. The 
sea, far below, made a solemn murmur. A foot- 
step startled her. She looked up, and there stood 
Val Strange before her, not fifty yards distant. 
There was no path up here on the bare top of 
the headland; but Val stood in a sort of gully, 
with vast irregular stones piled upon each other 
on each side of him; and this natural passage if 
pursued would have led him to the spot upon 
which Constance sat. But seeing her in time, 
and believing himself to be unobserved by her, he 
turned, shot behind a great boulder, and by 
devious ways climbed to the top of the right-hand 
ridge, concealing himaelf from her gaze all the way. 
He no doubt that Gerard was with her, and 
was anxious to escape unseen. So he crawled 
stealthily from shelter to shelter, and in brief 
time came on a line with her, and from behind 
a rock peeped down. Then he saw that she 
was quite alone, and repented him that he had 
hidden; he could at least have lifted his hat to 
her and have seen her face. A thrice-rejected 
lover had so much right in the world, if fortune 
should favour him. For a minute or two he 
watched; but she was turned away from him, 
and he could see nothing of her face. He made 
® fink movement, and secured a sight of her 
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whole figure, and then he saw that she was not 
only alone, but that she was weeping. She had 
seen that he saw her, and she had marked him 
as he made away. Hine ille lachryme. Val was 
ignorant; but her loneliness encouraged him, her 

istress touched him, his passion drew him to 
her, and in short he scrambled down the rocks 
and made the best of his way towards her. 

She heard him coming; by some electric message 
of the heart, she knew that it was his footatep, 
and not that of any straying picnicker ; and wi 
feminine guile, she dried ‘her tears, threw into 
the slope of her shoulders a sort of pensive air 
of landscape observation, and feigned to be un- 
conscious of the intrusion. As te came nearer, 
her apparent ignorance of his presence chilled and 
repelled him, and he felt that it would have been 
far easier to have approached straightforwardly, 
since chance Da oleic so willed it, and have 
gone his way. He was half-inclined to return, 
and stood still for a second or two. The pause 
warned her. She had cried when he had seemed 
to avoid her ; yet almost in a minute she had told 
herself it was best he should go by; and yet, and 
yet, and yet again, when she heard his eperoset: 
ing footstep, her heart rejoiced, and now she could 
not bear that he should go. With a fine pretence 
of negligence and accident, she turned, and seeing 
him standing there, she arose, as if with a little 
start of surprise, and holding forth her hand, 
advanced a step or two to meet him. Val raised 
his hat, and stepping forward, took the proffered 
hand. 

*T had not thought you were at the picnic, Mr 
Strange.’ 

‘No, said Val. ‘I had an invitation to be 
there; but—I did not expect to be in England 
at this time, and’—— He did not finish what 
he had to say, if indeed he had decided to say 
anything ; but looking at her face, he saw that 
she seemed happy, in spite of his suspicion that 
she had been weeping a minute or two back. 
Her eyes sparkled, her cheek was flushed, and 
she was all grace and beauty. Val would have 
been an egotist indeed if he had set down all this 
to his own return. Lovers do not torture them- 
selves in real life so much as they do in novels, 
where, as you know, a poor author must fill u 
his three volumes somehow; but it is heyout 
doubt that they are a stupid and a eelf-torturing 
race. ‘I was an ass to think she was crying, 
said Val to himself. ‘She is happy enough, I 
mappons she loves the fellow after all. 

‘Indeed,’ said Constance, lightly and brightly 
enough, ‘And where did you think of going ?? 

‘My yacht is lying in Quadroas y said 
Val, ‘and I thought of sailing somewhere, last 
Wednesday.’ 

‘A vague sort of destination, isn’t it?’ said 
Constance, smiling. ‘Somewhere?’ 

* Yes,’ said Val moodily ; ‘vague enough. He 
had not expected to meet her and talk in this 
off-hand way with her. ‘She means to be 
friendly, I suppose,” he thought, ‘and has the 
sense to let bygones be bygones. 

‘Shall we talk nothing but commonplace?’ 
thought Constance. ‘Has my silence set up an 
unbreakable barrier?’ Silence was too terrible, 
and she must gay something. ‘The Hollow is a 
lovely place for a picnic,’ she said. (Anything 
does for small-talk.) 
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‘I 


Val supposed the Hollow was well enous a 


h. 
don’t seem tocare much for scenery lately,’ 
poor Val vacuously. 

‘No?’ said Constance. 
*No, said Val. Then ensued a conversational 
and the silence became extremely 
awkward. The two hearts could not whisper 
to each other through the barrier. Constance 
made a pretence of surveying the seascape. Val, 
being a man, had less tact, and was etill Jess an 
actor, of course. In love’s arena, woman stands 
on her native heath. The male creature is only 
a wanderer there, and feels himself lost. But 
though she kept more outward and inward self- 
possession at fhe moment than he did, she felt 
the continued quiet weigh so heavily, that she 
was obliged to break it, and in her anxiety to 
say something, proposed the last thing she desired. 
‘Shall we join the others, Mr Strange, since you 


are here, after all?’ 
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Tf you don’t care for me, and I go on Persacating 

ou in this way, I’m the most herrible cad alive 

ut T can’ Rel taking the risk. Tell me ‘that 
{os cee cane ter mse ¢t all ; tell me that you are |]' 

ppy, and I will go away, and never trouble 
yoo aeint How could she tell him to go, when 

er heart yearned so over him? Yet she made‘ g” 
little struggle still. 
oo very sorry to give you pain,” she mur- 


mured. 
‘Tell me the plain truth,’ said Val masterfully. 
‘If you are happy, send me away. If you care 
for me, I will never give you up. I will hold 
you against the world. Tell me the plain trath, 
art Birenge;) she d faltering] 
e, answere i Sour 
paths are ordered for us, and they are wide 
a , 


‘Not unless you order that it shall be so, 
he said doggedly. ‘You shall give me a plain 
wer,” 


‘No,’ said Val; ‘I don’t care about it, thank | ans 


you.’ Then he made a desperate pigs. ‘It’s 
very kind of you to meet me in this way. It’s 
the wisest way, no doubt, But I’m not quite 
equal to it—yet. You didn’t answer the two 
letters I sent you at the Grand Hotel, and I’ve 
seen ever since that it was a presumptuous and 
unmanly thing to write tiem. But it’s not my 
fanlt that you’re the loveliest woman in the 
world, and’—— 

‘Letters?’ cried Constance. She never meant 
to deny the truth; but she had only received 
one, and she was eager to exculpate herself from 


the graver charge of cruelty and neglect hej th 


brought against her when he spoke of two. 

‘Didn’t you get them?’ cried Val, half wild 
with a sudden rush of new hope. He gave her 
no time for answer, ‘Don’t you know why I 
went away from England? Don’t you know that 
I was ignorant of all that happened during my 
absence, rr I came back ~ aes those 

apers § e mere mention of the papers 
Prought Gerard to his mind, and checked 1 him. 
But ‘he broke past the thought, and went on all 
the more npstuocaly, ‘And when J found that 
you were free again, ay waited to give Gerard 
a fair chance, and followed you at once. I wrote 
to you twice, and had no answer; and I took 
your silence as the cabin negative. It seemed 
eruel—I can’t say I didn’t think it cruel B: 
what terrible mischance they missed you, I can’t 
ess, But—would you have left me in such 
Bitter Bus had you received them? Would 
you have eat 6 diedainful and eo cold 3’ 

It seemed now, as he spoke, so hard a thin 
to have left unanswered the one she had recived 
that she did not dare to confess that she 
read it, 

‘Iam sorry if I seemed discourteous,’ she said 
in answer ; ‘I am sorry if you suffered.’ 

‘If I suffered?’ cried Val. ‘When I thought 
you disdained my presumption too much to 
answer by a word! When I have thought so 
for a month past !* 

‘T am sorry,’ she faltered again. 

‘Constance |’ said Val. ‘Heaven knows, 1 did 
not seek this meeting!’ That was true enoy; 
in a sense; but he had hoped for it, and tl 
nebulous fancy that it might come hed led him 
to the headland. ‘But since Fate has thrown 
me in your way, I will not resist her bidding. 





She had no answer ready. During the whole 
of their colloguy she had scarcely dared to look 
at him, and since the talk had basal earnest, 
their eyes had not met once. But now her gase 
rose slowly to his face, and though her eyes met 
his for but a second and were dropped again, the 
longing in them smote him through and through, 
aad he seized her unresisting hands. ‘You love 
me!’ he panted— you love me!’ 

What answer could she give him? It was true. 
Her bosom began to heave, and her cheeks grew 
pele, and one or two great tears rolled down 


em. 
‘Shall we part?’ he asked her fiercely. ‘Will 
you wreck two lives? Nol’ And he cast his 
arms about her in a mad defiance and strained 
her to his breast. She was conquered, and she 
knew it, and he knew it. Yet even then, in the 
firet wild joy of certainty, the world’s probable 
verdict arose before him. Well, he defied it 
It was surely better to apoil one life than three— 
especially when the life to be spoiled was not his, 
but another's. 

But even whilst they stood there, a voice 
reached their ears, ‘Constance!’ Val 
released her, and they stood with pale faces 
looking at each other. The voice was Gerard's, 
and was not more than a couple of hundred tig 
away. It was not loud, but modulated a little, 
as if the lover did not choose altogether to cry 
out her name, and felt a certain shyness in the 
act; but in the dead stillness of the summer air 
they heard it clearly. Then they heard the 

a to 


searcher try another tack. He sing, 
and they knew that La donna e mobile was meant 
to guide the wanderer towards him. 

‘Go!’ said Constance. ‘Do not let him find 
us here. 


‘You love me?’ questioned Val, half fiercely 


still. 
‘Gone with me b itp red; and treading 
me me,’ he whispered ; an 
like a thief, he Ted her round the great boulder 
under which they had been standing all this time, 


and then by a zigzag way downw: until s 
saw the “Hollow below, through wa: 
branches of the trees, The voice grew more 
more distant as it sang along the little rocky 
pase. 
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* Leave me now, whispered Constance. ‘Let 
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*You love met 
‘Yea, Let me 
*You will write to me. We shall meet soon ?' 
“Yes? And she was gone, pausing a while in 

the wood to compose herself. A moment or two 

later, she walked serene into the swarded Hollow, 

and came round the boulder which held down 

~ imprisoned princess of the local fairy 


‘Where have you been, my dear?’ asked 
motherly Mrs Lumby, ‘Gerard has gone away 
to Jook for you. Lumby has been asking 
for you.’ And the girl followed Gerard’s mother 
to one of the striped tents where in an arm-chair 
aat the head of great House in the City, and 
suiled and nodded at her in a fashion somewhat 
childish. It seemed scarcely ey, that he would 
ever recover his old self; but he had mended 
wonderfully since the beginning of the brighter 
weather, and knew the faces of his friends. The 
eld man was very fond of Constance, and was 
never happier than when she and Gerard were 
near him. He had contrived to make out in a 
dim way thet the great House was not ruined 
after all ; but his comprehension of affairs was 
like that of a child, and as yet pathetically 
incomplete. Milly sat smilingly on one side of 
him, and had been with bt all morning, 
peattling to him of the things he could under- 
stand. As she greeted the wrecked old man, 
& great pang passed through Constance’s heart, 
and she ikimed him with tears in her eyes. 


Tell me that you love me.’ 


Motherly Mrs Lumby took this for pity for 
Gerard’s father, born of the girl’s love for Gerard, 
and she kissed Constance warmly; and the old 
maan smiled his heart-breaking childish smile, 
and said: ‘I am glad Phe are fond of each 

@ position terrible for 


other” All this made 
Constance. 

Val, having parted from her, turned his back 
upon the Hollow, and having wandered a little 
way, came to a heathery spot, in which he cast 
himself down and tried to think. His fierce joy 
had already faded, and he began to face the 
situation with a sense of fear, Popaler opinion 
was something to him, and he knew that it 
would be against him. This, of course, gave 
him no ac pause, but it cooled his triumph. 
And then there was Gerard, and his stricken 
father. Val knew how fond the old man had 

wh of Constance; and he was not a brute, 
and felt something of the pain he would inflict 
upon those who had ey so keenly suffered. 

en Reginald’s tongue had Jashed Val's foibles 
once or twice, and he respected the staunch little 
man’s opinion of him, and dreaded his disdain. 
And one thing was certain. If Val knew any- 
thing of human character—and he prided himself, 


#8 most men do, on knowing a good deal~he | I 


bce have a bitter enemy a the man he was 
ing. inst Gerard's grief, or possible grief, 
Mt coeak Vals oee egotiom ehielded hin’ Tt 
was better that Gerard should be wounded, than 


that he himself should. Cela va sans dire. Let| See 


' te not be bitter. We have all thonght so in our 
day, over this matter or that; and if we have 
; mever stolen another man’s lover from him, why, 
thet may not have been our particular tempta- 
tion, And perhaps some of us have done, or 
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attempted even that. Most of us live in glass 
-srvend though we build them of different 
erns. 
P Mechanically, as he lay there in his hea’ 
nook, Val drew out « cigar, struck a fusee, an 
began to smoke, 's wanderings brought 
him that way in the course of some five minutes, 
and the scent of the fusee still lingeri ily 
on the air, he beat round for the tok . As 
he came, he chanted in a deep and jovial bass; 


Shepherds, tell me, tell me 
Fars you seen—have you seen my Celia pass this 


way? 
Cheeks lily white, lips rosy red— 


and the rest of it. There was no touch of fear 
suspicion in his mind; and the bright air, 
the gun ing sunflecks, the birds’ glad chorale, 
the cing leaves, were each and all ministers 
of pleasure to him. So he threw back his 
shoulders and opened his chest, and rolled out 
the air of the glee in a mellow roar like that 
of an amiable tuneful lion, and came bursting 
through the boughs on the little clear space 
where Val lay. ‘The smoker made no effort to 
escape him this time, and knowing, by the sudden 
cessation of Gerard’s voice, that he was seen, 
he said, without furning round: ‘That you, 
Lumby?’ 

‘Why, Val, old chum!’ cried Gerard joyously, 
I fhought ou were on the bounding deep, 
aboard the Mew’s-wing. What brings you here, 
you ancient omar ine ban at Diogenes ?” 

‘The master of the confounded craft has 

a the pip, or something of the sort,’ growled 

al. 


Gerard came and sat beside him, and demanded 
acigar. Val nipples him, and lay silent. Here 
was the first culty. If the action he had 
begun should be carried out—and he had no dream 
of relinquishing it-—Gerard should know. Honour 
bade, that at least, at least he should tell his 
rival of his intent, and let him know that his 
ed ica was threatened. But looking at his 
rival’s happy face, he felt too much a coward so 
to wound him. ‘It’s like stabbing a sleeping 
man,’ he thought, with an awful inward spasm of 
reluctance, ‘to steal her from him without warni 
him. I must give him a chance of an a 
My only possible atonement to him is to tell Dim 
openly that he has lost her, and will have to 
surrender her. If Ido that, i can face him. If 


I don’t do it, I am a ’ But in spite of 
the fact that he could thus strongly to 
himeelf, he could 


not bring his tongue to speak 
one word to Gerard. 

‘Are you come to join our picnic, ancient 
mariner $’ asked Gerard. 

*No, said Val. ‘I came out by mere chance 
for a stroll, and wandered farther than I meant, 

have business to see to; and, by the way’— 
drawing out his watch and looking at it—'T shall 
be late already.’ 


‘I must ae. too,’ said Gerard, bethinking him 
again of Constance. ‘Ta-ta, if you won't come. 
you in soon, eh? You'll dance at the 
wedding on the first of July, won't you?’—Val 
hid his face and searched his Rocket shall 
count on you, you know. Good-bye,’ 

‘All right,’ cried Val. He could have shot 
himeelf for his own baseness, ‘Good-bye.’ 


again | south, lifts my hair, a looking 






Val_ east himself m the 
more. ‘Miserable coward !’ he cried. 
The Primrose Way was scarcely pleasant travel- 
ling even now. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE MINOR STAGE. 
BY AN OLD STAGEE. 
PaRt IL* 
Ar the close of a well-remembered day in the 
early autumn of 1872, I made & Pilgrimage to the 
little village of Chiswick, on the Thames. Living 
in a garrison town some miles above, where there 
is noise enough and to spare, I could not fail 
to be struck with, its extreme quietude, consider- 
ing its close proximity to the busy hive of London. 
It wears a remote if not antiquated sir, and 
fits Dessay enough into a preconceived notion 
of a secluded country hamlet of a century and a 
half ago. This was my impression, as I leisurely 
bent my footsteps round the base of the gray old 
church tower into the adjoining ‘God’s-acre,’ 
green and sequestered; dotted here and there 
with flowers, carefully tended by tet hands ; 
and within sound of the long lazy plash of the 
flowing river at its side. I looked around me 
curiously to discover the whereabouts of certain 
skid eg and unforgotten worthies, said to lie 
within its precincts; nor was my search unre- 
warded, e Earl of Macartney, so well known 
by his Embassy to China, lies here ; as also does 
Dr Rose, a ponderous if not profound writer in 
the days when brave Samuel Johnson was kin 
and Jawgiver in the literary world of England. 
Arthur Murphy the dramatist contributes a long 
and somewhat iaboured inscription to his friend’s 
merits and memory. The ‘battle of life’ has no 
longer any terrors for the overworked brain of 
Dr Griffiths, a man of mark in his day as editor 
of the Monthly Review; and James Ralph rests 
here, quietly oblivious of Pope’s stinging satire : 
Silenca, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous; answer him, ye owla! 
Bolland, a meritorious actor in Garrick’s later 
riod, slee efully in the immediate neigh- 
ourhood of Philip Loutherbourg, an artist of some 
repute, more especially as a orp eae at Drury 
Lane. The fiery petulance of Ugo Foscolo lies 
hushed now under a marble slab recording the 
dates of bie birth and death. But the crowning 
glory of this consecrated rood of earth is the 
tomb of William Hogarth, a spirit auleenes by 
the earls to work out their itp ivine Linea 
ou on me,’ gentle ‘companions o' 
my otitade: Paastn Faden i ey At 
present, I am somewhat distrait. The theuire 
and all its belongings ara miles away ; the floats 
are baa the big drum is nursing last. new 
baby, and little Tom Nokes—our extra trombone, 
if you please—is tending his sick wife ; even the 
is icnous his absence; for the 
simple reason that there is no ‘house’ to-night. 
I am on the ‘ » I am revelling to my 
heart's content in the bright sunny atmosphere ; 
the sweet-scented air, blowing gently from the 
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across 
aoe dakage Pec bo! fetal recon of my 
to me now, since one 
one ‘our fall have gone on their destined: 
and been seen 10 more. 
Whilst I have thus been ‘chewing 
sweet and bitter fancies,’ my old dog, ti 
his unaccustomed lengthy ramble, 
on a diminutive green mound at my feet. 
curioualy to reconnoitre, and am rewarded 
the discovery of one of the jest little 
it has ever been my fortune to light wu 
Sheltered ‘by the ing branches of a chestnut 
tree, ita bright face glows with splashes of colour ; 
flowers are gleaming from door-sill to roof-tree; 
every door and window is thrown wide open to 
cal che ator ee as if creeps up languidly from 
the gleaming Thames, 1 with my friend 
Richard swivels, and exclai Beg thet a 
modest quenc 49 necessary. t—like a sen- 
sible dog as he is—leaps up approvingly, pretends 
to be wide awake with all his might, and makes 2 
feeble attempt at gamboling, which soon subsides 
as we arrive at the welcome oles The Roasted 
Pippin. Pipp’ connection is 


E 
ree [Fe 
ait ist 


#E 


Taos both eats anda A fi 

at once both nat: a Tiate, i 
tenkard of the real Oblewice brew is placed 
at my elbow by the good-natured hostess, who 
algo supplies Trot, af his earnest, albeit. noisy 
solicitation, with his favourite Abernethy biscuit. 
A brier-root is extracted from an inner et, 
lightly filled with the mildest tobacco, Trot 
and I cogitate. After a time, Trot affects anxipty, 
and we pursue our way. Hard by the church is a 
long narrow lane, branching off in the direction of 
the Duke of Devonsbire’s ville, Chiswick House. 
puganly devoted to the Hopes of market. 
gardening, the ground hereabouts has been pat- 
tially inclosed—say within the last fifty 2— 
by the enterprising and speculative builder, to 
meet the exigencies of an increasing Lag ca 
At the extreme end of this lane, on the left-hand 
side, stands ans ge ge house and garden, sur- 
rounded by a wall of some extent. It is an old- 
fashioned, red-brick building, of moderate «ize; 
but scarcely to be seen from the roadway, by 


| reason of its lower level, and the clustering trees 


which encompass it. 
The present occupier of this ho beneath 
whose shadow I am standing, is an friend, 


was the hero of my boyhood, the preus chevalier 
of my youth, and the intelligent and industrious 
actor always. His card lies before me now 
as 1 write, and the name inscribed thereon is 
Mr N. T. Hicks. To playgoers thirty years 
since, the name of this gentleman will very 
familiar indeed. As a leading actor on the 8 
side of the water, he was a3 well known 
as popular as any of his theatrical brethren in 
bagrth eat. eaerig 1 at ey earliest years 
to the practice is art, he obtained a pro 
ficiency which enabled him to hold his own 
with credit and applause. 

Tn those early days when the century was 
oung, the education of an actor meant something, 
Hard work and indigence were in most cases 
inseparable. There whre no railways, with a 
cheap third-clasa for travellers; the  sasriecpae =e 
‘padded the’ hoof’ as it was enphemistically 
termed, from town to town ; a amall bundle sh 
on the end of a stick or sword, or an 
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ig 
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containing ‘ ‘and an extra shirt, 
oe fontiate comet ifntd the whole of his lug- 
gage. A walk of thirty or forty miles on an em 
stomach was by no means uncommon. A lift 
from a wagon was a godsend, The theatres 
were widely placed, and difficult of access; from 
Deal to Norwich or Gloucester on foot demanded 
all the saying powers of a Captain Barclay or 
a Weston. -fares were mostly exorbitant, 
and altogether beyond the ability of the stroller. 
Happily, moat of the younger men in the pro- 
feasion were si and, as a rule, 
enduring their ips with a li 
But the elder histrions, many of 
wives and families, were ee cara picket 
provoking a smile now 8, alter a a 0 
but very piel ay att the time. ‘om, 
o ays of Thespis down to this hour, no ening 
e been gained, no i reputation made, 
without the help of hard“and incessant labour. 

‘alent and energy will grasp the difficulties of 
the position at once, and by dint of unremitting 
effort, master them. 

I claim for my dear, dead friend the merit of 
having surmounted these obstacles, of having 
fought the Pe fight with manly vigour, an 
come out of the conflict victorious. Loving his 
work with passionate ardour, and keenly alive 
to ita delights, the memory of the pain and perils 
of his progression never forsook him, I remember 
the particulars of my first interview with him 
as accurately as though it had only occurred 
yesterday. I had written to him previously 
mtimating my intention of joining a company, 
and soliciting his advice. He replied by return 
of explaining how fully his time was occu- 
pick and asking me as a favour to come to him 
at the theatre. The nautical drama of The Lost 
Ship was then running at the Surrey—the old 
house, burnt down January 30, 1865—and T. P. 
poke, Mrs opnes, and Hicks ue Pio 
in ing the princi: . t the con- 
cliakia of this, P ee a ny may round to the 
stage door, and soon foun myself behind the 


I had hardly time to look about me when 
my friend came. Fresh from the boards, heated, 

pitating, quivering with excitement, his first 
words were, as he grasped my hand: ‘ Well, m 
dear sir, in what way can I be of service to you?’ 
Full of confidence in my projected step, I entered 
with some detail into my proposed arrange- 
menta. After peerney, listening fo me for some 
time, he laid his hand tly on my shoulder, 
and looked wistfully into my eyes, as he 
delivered himself thus: ‘You speak well; your 


Sepecrance is in your favour. But on me, 
What are your present personal pr sere 
Are your P ioe ied for the fature s0 maprepitous 
that you 


ly to the stage asa last resource? You 
are young, don’t seem to be wanting in intelli- 


gence; is no avocation in which your 

Telatives can place you, that will not at least 

ee a weekly wage of a bricklayer’s 
urer, 


He paused for a moment, the perspiration all 
the while streaming down his forehead and face 
from his recent exertions. So great was my 
surprise at this exordium, that I could not 
utter a word, Withou any notice of 
my confusion, he, continued i 


.{ you would have to fight your way in 


: ‘Excepting under | beco 





very peculiar circumstances, I make it a point 
never to recommend the adoption of a pe 
sional career. You are possib! y nay, probably, 
attracted by the show, the glitter, the m 
and the applause. The effect of these acciden’ 
accessories is of course patent to all; but the 
painful efforts rendered pecenaty to produce 
them are hidden from the public eye, and 
thoroughly known to those only whose secret 
labours are carried on behind the curtain. I 
doubt if you have counted the cost and con- 
sequences of this step. There is no royal road 
to eminence; the greatest actors have ever been 
the hardest workers. Have you courage enough 
to trample down the opposing forces which will 
as surely beset you as that the sun will rise 
to-morrow 7? 

Here we were interrupted by a messenger, who 
handed my friend a note, with the observation 
that the bearer waited. Turning aside, with 
a ‘Pardon me,’ I was left to myself for a moment ; 
and never shall I forget the revulsion of feeling 
that ensued. My immature theories thrown to 
the winds ; the ecstatic delights of a career I had 
set my cast upon, shattered into i rg I 
had put to sea in a rudderless veasel and been 

ed. Astounded and bewild I sat down 
with my head between my hands. I was dumb- 
founded ; it spares like a dream. I could not 
think. I felt faint, and longed for a breath of 
the outside air. 

In the meantime, my Mentor, now disengaged, 
came to me, and taking my hand in his as he 
saw my emotion, spoke in the tenderest manner. 
‘My dear young friend, I have thought it my 
duty to put the case clearly before you. At 
you ee a step in the wrong direction may 

faial. Remember that your success as an 
actor would demand the devotion of Pik life ; 
by inch, 

and hold your ground as you conquered it,’ 

I interposed: ‘You at: least do not seem to have 
been defeated in the contest.’ 

Looking sadly at me, he continued: ‘No, not 
altogether; but I have not come out of it unscathed. 
My wounds are numerous, and deep ; my weapons 
have been hacked and worn, but I have always 
been carried from the plain on my shield ! e 
love of my profession has been to me both sword 
and buckles ; and if in climbing, the weapon has 
sometimes failed me, the buckler has always been 
my shelter and protection. I must leave you 
now ; the must not be kept waiting, so fore 
you well. Think over what I have said, and do 
not determine rashly.’ 

id so we Now, ‘that I have unlocked 
my bosom of this perilous stuff,’ I cannot do 
less than introduce my Jong suffering reader to 
the gentleman himeelf, at whose door we have 
so long been standing. 

inging the bell at the garden wicket, I hear 
8 heavy footfall inside on the paved forecourt ; 


the gate is opened, and once more, after a lapse 
of many years, I ‘stand face to e with my 
old mentor, N. T, Hicks. ine & man 
upwards of six feet in his stocki with 


athletic limbs in La alee to his height, full 
neck—left, bare—and broad-chested. One of the 
finest e faces ever seen; wide brow, sur- 
mounted by a thin crop of long light hair, now 


ming grizsly ; large nose of the Kemble type, 
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thin lips, and a noble chin, not too prominent ;}- 


y eyes, with a tearful and careworn look in 

em; skin slightly tinged with brown by ex- 
poe to the sun, and over all a sad expression. 
ing my name, Which he docs not » to 
recollect, I enter the openin g in the wall, and 
make a descent of four or five steps into the 
garden—Hogarth’s garden ! 

Leading me under the boughs of a huge mul- 
berry tree, planted by the painter himeel?—now 
bound together and supported by iron 
and chains—he places himself with his back 
the trunk, and scrutinising me narrowly, disclaims 
all Knowledge of my name or person. I enter 
into parti : by degrees some faint light 
seems to dawn in his memory in connection with 
our former aequaintanceship, But the effort to 
recall them evidently gives him pain, and his 
eyes fill with tears. ‘Taking my arm, we go 
into the house, where I am introduced to his wife, 
a gentle-looking lady of good address and breeding. 
I apologise for my intrusion, and explain its 
reasons, Which she was pleased to accept with 
a smile of approval. We adjourn to the parlour 
on the left-hand side of the entrance-hall, a 
curiously shaped room, full of odd nooks and 
corners, low in the ceiling, and wainscoted 
throughout with oak panelling, rendered almost 
black ra age. Here we seat cape = a 
rays of the setting sun streaming in through the 
ccall lattices, nian a glow to the darkened 
wood as we prepare to indulge in ‘the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.’ 

Entering more fully into the object of my 
visit, I revert to some of my earliest remem- 
brances, by instancing some of the characters 
which I had seen him personate in my younger 
days, beginning with the run of the Jewess at 
the Victoria in 18356—that I recollected his play- 
ing Othello to the Iago of the elder Cobham, 
in the year following at the same theatre— 
that, on a particular occasion, I had seen and 
heard him greeted with a loud and Pee 
hiss—which mark of disapprobation I took to 
be one of the grandest testimonies to his talent 
that I could call to mind. The occasion was 
this. On the presentation of Moncrieff’s version 
of Jack in October 1839, he enacted 
the character of Jonathan Wild; Harding, a 

oung man of good ability, being the Jack ; 
Dale, the Sir Rowland Trenchard ; and Manders, 
Kneebone. Let it be underatood that Hicks was 
the leading actor of the company, and on the 
best of terms with his audience, and that, more- 
over, the absurd practice of hissing a performer 
because he happens to be cast for the villain of 
the piece had not yet come into vogue, and you 
will imagine the surprise with which this in- 
voluntary expression of feeling was received. 
The rapacious Shige d of the part had been so 
forcibly portrayed during the progress of the 
drama, t when, in the concluding scene, 
under the ‘Tyburn tree’ the mob are wildly 
gesticulating and jeering, the audience in front 
caught up the Page| added to the tumult. 
For an instant the amazed actor turned to the 
audience to leam what was amiss, when the 
clamour immediately altered its character to the 
loudest applause. ‘Bravo, Hicks!’ He had for- 
gotten, the incident; but Jooked pleased at my 
remembrance, and thanked me for recalling it. 
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Tn searching the annals of theatrical biography, 
it is by no means rare to find that the representa 
tion of some particular character has become #0 
far identified with the actor's name, that the 
casual mention of the one almost invariably [| 
recalls the other. As thus: Garrick with Richard 
II, Kemble with Coriolanws, Kean with ‘ 
Othello, Macready with Virginius, Mackay with 
the ‘Bailie’ in Rob Roy, Denvil with Man 


and T. P, Cooke with Black-eyed Susan as Willi 





bands | This list might be lengthened considerably if it 


were necessary. Suffice it, however, to add one 
other name to the catalogue in the person of N. 
T. Hicks with The Wizard of the Wave. The 
Victoria passed into the hands of a Mr 
Richard Ratcliffe in 1840, who signalled his 
advent by the production of a nautical drama 
bearing the above title, furnished by J. T, Haines, 
This was placed upon the stage with the utmost 
completeness, and supported by a sompany which 
did ample justice to its merits. icks per- 
formed the dual parts of Captain Faulkner and 


the Unknown; John Dale, Don José; Harding, 
Tom Truck—an admirable bit of acting; 
Attwood, Timothy Treacle; Miss Emmeline 


Montague—who afterwards became Mrs Comp- 
ton—was the Donna Isabinda. Coney and 
Blanchard, the noted swordsmen, were also 
engaged, and did excellent service. The pictorial 
illustrations were fine and appropriate; but the 
last scene culminated in a triumph of stage 
mechanism such as had never been seen in any 
theatre within my experience. 

Our prolonged meal concluded, my friend 
and I stroll out of doors into the well-kept 
garden. I reverted to the memory of many 
of the elder favourites of the public with whom 
he had been associated, canvassing their merita 
and debating their peculiarities. Liberal in his 
judgments, he was at the same time keenly 
alive to the ae the mannerisms of certain 
of his compeers. How lovingly he dwelt on 
the dramatic eminence of G. V. Brooke, George 
Bennett, Thomas isthe Charles Pitt, and Samuel 
Phelps! The combative faculty which not un- 
usually Aseompenics a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, had died out, and left behind it no shadow 
of envy or uncharitablencss. 

How well do I remember all the trifling inci- 
dents of that evening, little dreaming if was 
to be the last I should enjoy in the society 
of my friend on thia side of the dark and ever- 
flowing river. I could not avoid remarking that 
my later edition of professional amall- and 
the occasional quip and crank with which we 
larded our leart conversation, were received with 
extra warmth. The sweet face of hia good and 
lady-like wife also brightened with enhanced 
leasure as we sat under the porch indulgi 
in our quiet enicty, In illustration of some 
his anecdotea, he placed before me a large port- 
folio containing varieus portraits, letters of cele- 
brities, and newspaper cuttings, about each of 
which, as they came under notice, he had some 
observation to make, or some history to relate. 
With a promise that I would shortly renew my 
visit, he followed me out of doors to the garden 
steps, where vit parted. My town engagements 
being cularly pressing at this season, I | 
could not find time so scon as I had a 
to visit him again; but, buoyed up with the 
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hope of his returning comvalescence, was less 
caer on that account than hitherto. But the 
receipt of a black envelope ing the 
poat-merk of Chiswick roused my worst fears, 
which a of the contents confirmed. My 
friend was dead ; the lamp, long glimmering, had 
ceased to burn. No more the tender welcome 
ing from his honest eyes! The picturesque 
manner, and the uent voice, which of old 
roused my young usiasm, lie buried ont of 
sight ; but memory of them remains written 
legibly on the hidden tablets of the heart. 
ewton Treen Hicke died February 21, 1873, 
seed 63 ‘To this complexion must we come 
at last. 





THE OLIFFORD DIAMONDS. 
CHAPTER I.—WHAT BECAME OF THEM, 


Naowzt came home a few days afterwards, and, 
as usual, we had some talk about the friends we 
knew at Liverpool ; a word or two on dress, and 


then-— 
® Naomi, there has been a letter from Arthur 
Clifford,’ I said. 

She started, just ever so little, and grew a 

le paler; but her voice was arial steady 

as she asked: ‘And what news of him?’ 

‘ He is coming home.’ 

5 Sxent as much,’ she said with a little 


‘But he is not coming back alone, Naomi, I 
whispered very low. 

She turned quickly upon me, ‘What do you 
mean, Olive?’ she said, her lips quivering. 

‘I mean—I mean—— Naomi, surely, 


surely you know fig kind of man he is—that he 


is ae - be truste 1” she exied, 
ell me at once!’ ehe cried, catching my arm. 
*Tell me at once, Olive!’ sf 

‘ He is married, Naomi.’ 

She started up, and stood for a moment as if 
transfixed with amazement; then breaking into 
a low ringing laugh of bitter scorn, she said: 
‘Bo some one else will wear the diamonds after 
all!’ It was the only word of anything like 
disappointment I ever heard pass her lips, 

To this day it is a puzzle to me. Did she care 
for him or not} as it only ambition which 
prompted her to reject so many suitors for his 
sake? Had she resolved to be Lady Clifford at 
all hazards, and was her heart untouched? I 
never knew; I never can know; we never speak 
of those things now. 

Although Sir Arthur told his mother he was 
on his way home, the summer was on wane 
before he brought his bride to Grange. There 
were no public demonstrations, no illuminationa, 


no rejoic: Lady Clifford (née Seadder) just 
drove i ad a oe the railway station in a one- 
horse and arrived amongst us as 
aimply as if we had known her from childhood. 


I was at Grange that day; Naomi was again at 
LiverpooL She managed to be abeent fa just 
ra rid natural ip i Aa Paar No one 
ought it strange ; I o ew. 
‘Ashur Clifierd’ was terri 


ur ig cid Gian Na The 
years he had spent in America had altered him 
almost beyond belief It was not that he was 


bronzed or browned. alfhough he was both one 
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told of wild company, of 


eas But his wife was 










But 


society of ; 
very uplike the ease and 
ir, delicately formed, slight, and graceful as 
& harebell. Her azure eyes, daintily chiselled 
features, pearly teeth, skin, resembled ing 80 
rouch as an exquisite Dresden china, shepherdess, 
She charmed me at a glanee. I had often heard 
of the delicate beauty of American women; but 
this was altogether a surprise to me, True, she 
had many little ways about her which were 
scarcely in accordance with our received ideas 
of the proprieties ; and Sir Arthur's mother was 
not pl at her voice or accent. But she 
seemed to possess entire sway over her husband ; 
and so far as I could see during that first visit 
of hers to Grange, she was a shrewd little 
on, and had all her wits about her. Sir 
ur and she only remained ten days at 
Grange. She told us she was very sorry; but her 
cousin, Mayflower Scadder, was going to 
& Russian Prince with an unpronounceable name ; 


and she had promised to be at the fans weading 
in Paris. ‘ the world will be there,’ she sai 
to me; ‘and I’m having a gown made for it 
that will beat all creation.’ seemed to have 
taken a wonderful liking for me; and when she 
uttered—as now-—any of her Americanisms, which 
she saw startled me, she would laugh or blush, 
and ask me if we English thought her queer. 
So we became quite confidential, and I think 
that I may have been in a very small way of 
use to her. 

Early in September, she and her husband left 
for Paris. She took the diamonds with her. 


‘That's a clever little woman,’ Uncle Tom said 
to me one day, shortly after young Lady Clifferd 
and her husband left. I was surprised, Yor 
Uncle Tom never came near Grange while Sir 
Arthur was there, and I did not know of his 
having met the young lady. IJ said as much, 

The old man laughed. ‘Oh, she came down 
to the Mills and made my acquaintance, my 
dear, he said. ‘Went all over the factory, 
asked questions about everything j and really 
seems fo be a most intelligent little body. She 
was very eager about the mineral wealth of the 
place. Mark my words, Olive: you'll see the 
coal-pits opened before s year goes round, or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

I did not think very much of his words just 
then; but when an agent from London came 
down and began to examine the bleak moors 
between Grange and the sea, and when queer- 
looking implements began arri at the amall 
stdtion near, I found the truth of what he said. 
Lady Clifford was not a woman to suffer her thou- 
sande and tens of thousands to lie idle ; she would 


make good use of her wealth, and every d 
must tara into forty ill Tew she was 
right ; but to me there seemed to be a terrible 
greed about this headlong race after wealth. I 
may have done her wrong. Now, I know that I 
did, and I am sorry. 

Spring was beginning, bleak and cold, aa it 









of government into 
American ; and capital hands they 
She waa born to govern, that fair, slight, childiah- 
looking woman; and uncle, who condoned her 
husband’s crime for the sake of his beautiful wife, 
told me more than once that he had never met 
a woman with such a head for business) She wes 


at everything, seen everywhere; nothing esca 

her keen eyes, or baffled her acute seta: 
Moreover, her exceeding beauty, her known 
cleverness, and her rh Ast wealth, she became 
the haar popular little woman in the west of 


‘he Cliffords were a good deal asked out that 
year. After Easter, they went to London, and 
a Countess presented the little American at the 
last drawing-room of the season. She was wonder- 
fally admired ; in fact, she became the fashion ; 
and Sir ur became to the world ‘Lady 
Clifford’s husband’ I believe Naomi and he 
met once or twice in society in London, but I 
never inquired about it. It was a subject upon 
which there was silence between us. 

In August, the lady and her husband returned 
Pome ed bower rary phe had teoetrs hed not 
in the slightest degree ilt itile beauty ; 
she was just the same dhrewd, practical young 
woman as ever, with an eye on everything, a 
finger in every pie ; and Sir ur never inter- 
fered with her. He and I seldom encountered 
one another; by tacit consent, we kept out of 
each other’s way; and although his wife and I 
were great friends, I scarcely ever ex ed, 
more than a passing word with him; neither 
did Uncle Thomas nor my father have any inter- 
course with him ; and whispers of debasing habits 
learned abroad, and practised in secret, began 
to circulate amongst the people. For my own 
part, I hardly know if they were or were not 
true. I remembered the avidity with which he 
drank up uncle's wine years ago, and I shuddered. 
Everything outwardly seemed to flourish with 
the Cliffords. The mines were now in full 
work, and the yield of coal exceeded the wildest 
dreams of the proprietors; wealth seemed pour- 
ing in upon them. 

The presence of the younger lady at Gran 
made but little change in our intercourse wit 
our dear Lady Clifford; and I observed with 
deep joy, how the elder’s polndiog were gradu- 
ally wearing away, and how the younger was 
slowly winning her way to her mother-in-law’s 
heart. I have ssid that young coe Clifford 
was V i dees Hegotakadl oy of the world. Even 
at the Dukes, she was the reigning belle; and 
it was whispered that a great ball which he 
waa to give at Beckley Towers about Christias, 
was chiefly in honour of her. 

This ball at the Duke's was the theme of every 

e for many weeks before it_came off. In- 
vitations were sent to us; and as Joe, Harry, and 
Naomi were all at home and wild to go, I 
promised to f° too. 

Lady Clifford was staying at Beckley Towers ; 
while we humble individuala were content to 
drive the long fifteen miles on a winter's night. 
The ballroom was a sight to see, with its artistic 


decorations and gorgeous dressea. The company 
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i even counting a Ro 
Acne in Ii Saaben wae dozens 0 ih 
Pesides Ere I was half an hour inside the Hower 
wreathed door, I had encountered half-s-dozett 
ex 


naintances, which made thi i 
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ef 


a dear friend of my father’s, and with |{ 


him I made the circuit of gorgeous rooms 
and superb galleries. It was a real to 
go with him, because he knew all 
pictures and could point them out to me. 
‘There are some fine Van Dycks at Grange,’ he 
said, pausing before a splendid portrait by that 


master. ‘But I think this is the finest specimen 
of him in the north of England.—By the way, 
have you seen Lady Clifford to-night? She is 


aite the loveliest woman in the room; and her 
is a marvel.’ 

I felt amused at the old clergyman’s simple 
admiration for the young American; but when 
I eaw her a cing with the Royal 

and attracting quite a3 many eyes as 
e, I did not wonder. e@ wore the celebrated 
diamonds—the diamonds which I had seen 
under such different circumstances a few years 
ago, They seemed to create a luminous circle 
around her, glittering on her fair head, her 
slender throat, her shapaly arms and bosom, and 
starring the puffed and looped folds of her 
pink brocade dress. No wonder every one looked 
at her. There was not one amongst the number 
who could bear comparison with her. We 
just a few whispered words together, and I lost 
ight of her in the crowd. 
was terribly tired after that ball, and resolved 
that it should be my last; nevertheless, I had 
enjoyed it after a fashion, and certainly I amused 
dear old Ledy Clifford for three whole days with 
my account of it and of her lovely Gaughter-in- 
law's success. 

On the fourth day after the ball, Sir Arthur 
and his beautiful wife returned home; and on 
the evening of their return I got about the 
greatest surprise of my life. Just as I was 

reparing for our family dinner, a tiny note from 
Pady Cliford, requesting me to go to her at once, 
"fer iadyebio sent the broughum) my maid 
er s sent the broughum, my mai 
told me ; py eee says he’s not to a back 
without you.’ 

Feeling certain that something ominous had 
occurred, I wrapped a cloak round me and drove 
to Grange. was shown into the emaller 
drawing-room much as usual, and found Sir 
Arthur, his wife, and mother waiting dinner, 
also oh, the most usual aig sie x 

‘ ou’re co: ear, cri ow 
lady in ie affunive wiantien ‘So tad oy 
g see you. Now we'll have a time 

ther and discuss the ball in real style,’ 

felt. mystified. Surely she never had sent 
for me in such an aoa fashion only to hava 
a gossip about the I failed to understand 
her. Izemained in a state of h 
dinner and for some time it, unt 
elder lady having gone to her rooms, : 
oo ing left to the company of the wine- 
ottle, 
boudoir, elosed fast the door, and facing me, 
said with a slight laugh: ‘Olive, L’ve lost the 
diamonds,’ 





e ‘ittle Jady brought me into her. 


famous |) 





T e12 


1 -T staggered back and for breath. ‘Lost 
; the dinnonas 4 flere Leet 





y were atolen out of my room 
\ at ley. Isn't it awkward?’ She seemed 
| to me to take it much more easily than I could. 
To me, the loss of those splendid jewels seemed 


something almost overw) ing, while to her it 
was only ‘awkward.’ 
‘Tt is a terrible misfortune,’ I sai 


d. 

She laughed one of her gay, little, bird-like 
aa, pel ‘Oh! as for that, they can be easily 
rep. ; but it ¢s rather awkward to lose them 
just now.’ : 

I had heard of American recklessness, Ameri- 
can extravagance; but to meet with such an 
example of it in her, in this clever managing 
little woman, who seemed to look so sharply 
after ev ing, almost took away my breath. 
I felt cruelly disappointed in her. 

‘To a person of your enormous wealth,’ I 
said coldly, ‘the loss of a suit of diamonds 
worth twenty or thirty thousand pounds may 
seem @ trifle, as you can so easily replace them ; 
a9 anal be tice by flinging h 

e sto; me short by g her arms 
around ae and kissing me heartily. ‘O Olive, 
don't, don’t !’ she cried, laughing aloud. ‘You'll 
kill me, Olive ; yes, you will, But—how were 
you to know? I hoodwinked you with the rest of 
them. Now I'll make a full confession. You’re 
real grit, Olive Thorp, gold through and through ; 
and you'll like ihe Welter for being honest and 
Sit down there, and listen to 


true with you. 


me. I don't want to make a fuss about those 
diamonds, or bave any talk over them, because 


~—because’——— 


She stopped, and her beautiful face flushed 
up. Then she leant forward till her face almost 


touched mine, and whispered: ‘Because they 
ain’t the real ones !’ 
I sat staring at her for a few moments. ‘Not 


—the—real—ones?’ I gasped at last, horror- 
stricken. 

‘No; they are not. The real ones are at 
Cannes with Mayflower, safe and sound. IJ 
sold them to her, and had these made in imita- 
tion of them.—Oh, don’t look so hovrrified. 
Arthur knew the whole affair from first to last. 
I wouldn’t have done it without his consent for 
a@ hundred worlds; but—— Didn't you always 
think T had lots of cash ?’ 

T paid I was led to believe as much, 

She shook her little head. ‘Bleas you, I hadn’t 
a cent, not 1. It was Mayflower had the fortune. 
Uncle Pete died worth I can’t tell you how 
much. One half he left to Mayflower, and 
the other half to her brother Devereux. Poor 
Mayflower! her a ce is ordinary beyond 
thought, but she is clever and quick. We were 
prime friends, and we never got jealous of each 
other. I reckon we got our share fair enough. 
She had the fortune, and I had the face. We 


were staying ther in an hotel at Brookl 
when Arthur and I came across each other, He 
thought I had the fi at first, and made 


up to me—No, no; I didn’t deceive him. I 
& too fond o: hina poor old fellow; and he 
haved like a man—he did indeed.’ 

She looked into the fire for a moment or two 
contemplatively ; then she went on: ‘He told 

me he was verv noor. and that if he had a 
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little money, he could grow as rich as the best 
of us. First, I thought about getting Mayflower 
to lend us money to start the mines; then 
Arthur told me of the necklace and all the 
rest, I spoke to Mayflower on the spot. She 
offered me the highest market price for the 
diamonds; and I took it. So we came to Europe; 
and in Paris we met a cousin of ours that was 
married to an Austrian Count; she got us there 
to her house in the Champe-Elysées, and before 
you knew where you were, produced this sleek 

ussian Prince, and made up a match for May- 
flower, He’s a good fellow, though, and kind to 
Meylows:, They are at Cannes now ; and she’s 


as uP. as need be. 

Aid when I went over to the wedding, I took 
the diamonds to a celebrated man in Paris who 
can imitate such things so that no one could know 
the difference between the mock ones and the real ; 
and he copied the Clifford diamonds for me for 
& mere ie compared to the value of the real 
ones ; and Mayflower gave me down in hard cash 
forty-four thousand pounds sterling, for the lot. 
Then we started the mines; and now we are 
getting rich in reality, and have everything 
we want. Isn't that better than having a lot 
of grandeur locked up in a box doing good to 
nobody? Eh, Olive? We are giving work to 
over ee Bue ee, bie aban the a 
spending a amon the poor folks, 
ia all just seeks we sold Fives old diamonds. 
I’m practical, you see. But I don’t want a fuss 
made. I wish the thief joy of these stolen make- 
believes.’ 

I grew to like her better after that confession 
of hers than I ever had done before ; and as the 
years went on, and I, her most intimate friend, 
saw the heavy cross laid upon her in her domestic 
ue and how bravely she bore it, I came to love 
and honour her above the women I knew. 
As for Sir Arthur, he sank lower and lower, not 
swiftly or suddenly, but with a slow and sure 
decline, until, despite his brave little wife's efforts 
to uphold him in the eyes of the world, men 
talked publicly of his disgrace, and the sins of 
his youth were remembered against him. At 
last, he died, leaving his widow dowered 
more amply than any Lady Clifford had ever 
been before. She was still in the heyday of 
life, good-looking and attractive; but she never 
married again, devoting herself solely to the 
young Sir Jasper Clifford, her handsome boy, 
who would succeed to all the wealth she had 
made, and his beautiful sister Ida, who inherited 
much of her mother's spirit. Lady Clifford lived 
on at Grange until her blind mother-in-law’s 
death; and soon afterwards she and I went 
on our travela together. All my people were 
married then. y three brothers had homes 
and a i eo their as ha Naomi too had 
married, ers was the 8 ¢ marriage of 
them all, for her husband ree other than 
the Devereux Scadder whose aister possessed 
the famous Clifford diamonds. He is a fine 
fellow, devoted to Naomi, for whose pleasure 
he has built a charming villa close to his sister 
at om a 1 sarang 

nee, just , 1 saw those diamonds again. 
It was at Ro Pat a sonspliin iven by the 
Princess Ivan Donghbrousky, Maylower 
Scadder, The little brown, beady-eyed woman 
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seemed lost in the blaze of them ; and I could not 
map thinking they were very useless things after 


VINTAGE-TIME 


Otp Father Rhine was bearing his share of the 
last contingent of summer travellers to their 
various homes. These included the ubiquitous 
American; the grave and solemn Russian ; 
the portly German with wife and family, 
who, having soused themselves thoroughly at 
some watering-place, were wending their way 
back to their sauerkraut and indigestion; and 
lastly, many a son and daughter of Albion, 
whose healthy happy faces, bronzed by Alpine 
and Italian suns, showed that they had not 
been wasting the summer in idleness or in 
drinking ‘drumlie German water.’ The towns 
and villages were reaping the last of their annual 
spoils from the tourists; the air was filled with 
the scent of ripening fruit; the steamers and 
river-barges were piled high with baskets of 
apples and P tia and the last of the great rafts 
from the Black Forest with its floating village, 
moved silently down the majestic river towards 
the sea. A rich harvest was in store for the 


Rhinelander. The destructive night-frosts of 
May had not molested his vines this year; a 
warm and generous June had hel them 


through the precarious season of blossom; a 
broiling August sun had ripened the fruit, and 
a beautiful September had Drovent the grapes 
to perfection. Autumn had already changed the 
green of the leaves into the richest of yellows 
and reds and browns; but these gorgeous tints 
failed to conceal the deep blue purple of the ripe 
clusters beneath, which lent their colour to the 
mountain-sides. Mountain and valley glowed in 
the richest of autumnal tinta, the reflection of 
which was taken up by the deep flowing river, 
and mirrored back on its constantly changing 
surface. 

The whole Rhineland population was in a 
state of anxious excitement, and all hopes and 
fears were centred in the one question—the 
weather. Rain at this critical period would 
blight all the hopes a glorious summer had raised. 
The vintage does not take place simultaneously 
all along the Rhine; indeed, weeks often inter- 
vene between the gathering of the grapes in 
various districts; and in the Rheingau, where 

w the ve ioe pale the pane : 

ohannis tein’ jidesheim, &c., just 
famous, Do es chering i is often so Tong delayed, 
that it is only approaching winter which hurries 


the housing of the grapes. In other distric 
where vineyards unknown to fame yield 


and generous wines that later on adopt 
the names of their more famous sisters, the day 
for commencing the vintage is fixed by the local 
ba gra among whom the village burgomaater 
and the larger proprietors stand supreme. 
At the village of H~—, the local magnate was 
indeed a portly person, credited with being able 
to drink several gallons of wine daily. He was 


| a short, thick-set man about five feet high, and 


about as many in circumference, in a 
blue linen blouse, blue linen trousers, and a blue 
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cowl on his head. His broad face vied in its 
reds and purples with the colouring of the 
Tichest cluster of grapes; and his small boag 
twinklin ng eyes floated in two welling lakes 

tears. The way in which this village oracle, con- 
stantly buried in clouds of tobaceo-amoke, gave 
forth his autocratic utterances, and then ta : 
instantly into the severest silence, was well calcu- 
lated to impress the try with a sense of 
his unfathomable piston Almost every village 
possesses some such magnate, who, grown up in 
their midst, knows everything about evarytndy 
and sed of a little more than average 
aheeeraees, is looked to for advice in almost 
every emergency. He acts as arbitrator in small 
matters of dispute; and many little squabbles 
and quarrels are prevented from growing into 
len matters of litigation by fis fair and 
equitable administration of justice, The oracle 
had fixed the following day for the commence- 
ment of the vintage, many on anxious eye 
was turned towards the glowing heavens, and 
every little cloud was scanned as it floated across 
and melted into space. The evening promised 
well, and the quiet romance pervading every- 
thing was delightful as we watched the signs 
of the night from among the moonlit ruins of 
the old Schloss on the top of the mountain. To 
the south lay the ancient tcwn of Andernach, 
with its old old towers and Heep bathed in the 
softest moonlight, guarding the entrance of the 
gorge. The villages below lay hushed in sleep, 
and no sound broke the solemn stillness but the 
Beatle murmuring of the mighty river as it rolled 

ong. 

Daybreak came, and found everybody up and 
busy. Old and young—the wealthy proprietor 
with his guests and friends, for everybody who 
has friends and has house-room to offer them asks 
them to join in helping at vintage-time; the 
peasant who with his children cultivates a few 
odd patches of ground—all are dressed in blue 
linen, the women in short blue gowns, the men 
in bluc blouses and trousers. Armed with knives, 
shears, clippers, of all dimensions and shapes, 
some carryin; ary wicker baskets lined with 
pitch, and Lehne, they moved off to the 
mountain-sides. The women carry the Lehne on 
their heads; the men carry them on their left 
shoulders, and support them with a thick crooked 
stick. When full, these Lehne weigh upwards of 
a hundredweight, and are often borne over the 
roughest and rockiest of tracks for miles. Oken 
were yoked to hu bevaieter wagons, on which 

hese toiled up the precipitous 
paths to areey accessible point among the terraced 
vineyards. In the pressing-houses in the village, 
all was bustle and activity. Vata were being 
rapidly prepared to receive the prepes ; 
casks were placed upright, with the top 
taken out; crushers and stampers got a 
cleaning; and weighing-machines were pla 
in to record the weight of the various 
baskets as they were brought in, Those who 
remained in the village were all awaiting the 
first arrival of the grapes from the mountain-sides, 
when endlenly a cold draught ig a avant down 
throug e@ narrow gorge of the xthi 
tolling of distant bells was wafted warningly on 
the breeze from village to village, and down came 
a dense white damp fog, burying mountain and 


hy 
ends 
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river 8 ee an The bells of 
the village church at H-—— joined in the ringing 
the vineyard All gathering operations mut 

e vin gathering operations mu 
cease when this wet fog comes down. A 
from the actual danger to those employed in 
collecting the grapes, the air becomes s0 impreg- 
nated with moisture, that the grapes in a few 
minutes are covered with large beads of water. 
Were they gathered in this state, the produce 
would be as much deteriorated as if the grapes 
were gathered in a pelting rain. The burgomaster, 
in the interest of the community, and to preserve 
the good name of the district, causes the village 
bells to summon all to cease gathering. For 
those high up on precipitous ledges of rock where 
the vine loves to grow, such a fog brings its own 
element of danger, and lucky are they if they 
ean reach safe ground before the mist renders 
each step one of peril 

A couple of hours cipees Gronps of anxious 
people wistfully watched the cold wet fog as it 
swept slowly by, at times dense and impenetrable, 
at others thin and vapoury, exposing for a second 
or #0 ah ee disc of the gun as it atru 
through. ese were two anxious hours. If the 
fog rose, rain was inevitable ; whereas if the fog 
fell to the carth, a fine day was certain, At 
length the question was happily settled. The 
vapoury masses collected in the hollows of the 
mountains, the blue sky appeared overhead, and 
the sun burst forth triumphantly. With happy 
faces and gladsome songs, the people once more 
streamed forth to the vineyards, and for that 
day they had no interruption to fear. Soon the 
heavily filled baskets began to arrive, and the 
fruit wos eagerly scanned. Very ditferent indeed 
were these bunches and clusters of grapes from 
what one is accustomed to see on the tuble in Eng- 
land, and a poor figure these little shrivelled-up 
berries would make beside the produce of an 
English vinery. Their value, however, does not 
lie in their looks, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. The thick saccharine juice they contain 
—the result of excessive ripeness—the deep-red 
hue of the stalks and stems of the clusters—these 
are what call forth the admiration of those who 
know what such juice will yield. 

The first baskets had hardly been in the pressing- 
house a few minutes, before the happy vintner 
came forth and told us that the must-tester floated 
higher than it had been known to do for years. 
This meant that there waa more saccharine matter 
in the juice of the pressed grapes than had been 
known for years, Next he came with a small 
flat ailver cup to taste the must, the shallow cup 
and brightness of the metal enabling you to judge 
of the colonr. And now men and women ewes 
to arrive in greater numbers ; wagons came Jum- 
bering heavily laden from the vineyards. Crush- 


and ug went on briskly in the preasing- 
houses all day long. Occasionally some of the 
bearers themselves toppled over into the vats as 
they their heavy baskets, and had to be 


em 
oy cated sticky and dejected, by their laughi 
courades, All mouldy and Rien reader | ae 
to be removed ; and sometimes it is to 
ascertain that some of those who bring in. their 
ace do not add water. As a role, the Rhine- 
is honest ; but there are black-sheep am 
them, who have been clever enough to ind out 
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that one pound-weight of water is equal to one 
pound of grapes, and costs less, . 

The gathering of the grapes in the vineyards 
ceased at about half-past five p.m. for the day; 
and charming it was to listen to the happy voices 
of the People in the soft balmy air, at first distant 
and low, but gradually approaching nearer and 
nearer, and bursting out into rich melody as they 
descended from the echoing hills to their village 
homes. In the vineyards, the work was over for 
the day; but not so in the pressing-houses. 
The ripeness of the fruit caused fermentation 
to set in immediately ; and as simultaneous and 
regular fermentation is of essential importance 
in the making of good wine, all the gathered 
Grapes must be crushed and vatted without delay. 

o individual berries must be left to burst of 

themselves later on, and thus disturb the harmony 
of the fermentation. The old method of stamp- 
ing the grapes with the feet, though still prac- 
tied in the south of Europe, has long since 
died out on the Rhine. The crushing is here 
effected by passing the grapes through large 
revolving rollers. e great care which has to 
e taken in the cultivation of the vine on 
the Rhine,’ owing to the changeable climate, and 
the constant nursing required to bring the 
extremely delicate wines to inaturity, have brought 
the science of viticulture to the highest perfection. 
The high prices paid to the growers for their 
produce is sufficient proof of this. 
Knowledge gained by long experience is the 
only guide in selecting and arranging the grapes 
suitable to be allowed to ferment together. The 
wind and cooler air to which the vines on the 
higher mountain slopes are exposed, influence the 
fruit materially ; the excessive moisture, on the 
other hand, to which the lower lying vineyards 
are subjected by the drainage from the hills, 
increases the quantity of the wine, but does 
s0 at the expense of the quality, As a rule, 
the finest wines are prepared from grapes grown 
half-way up the mountain-side, A great many 
considerations arise among others as to whether 
stems and husks should be allowed to ferment 
with the juice; but as regards this, no rule 
can be laid down, and only patient watching 
and experience enable one to judge with any 
degree of accuracy. Temperature, again, is of 
vital importance ; but a knowledge of when to 
arrest and how to control fermentation can only 
be gained by practical experience in the pressing. 
jouses. 

The hard work of the first few days of the 
vin did not allow of much merry-making ; 
but the bright faces, the cheerful ‘Guten Morgen’? 
with which one was eted everywhere, the 
joyous singing, sufficed to show that the spirit of 
thankfulness was abroad. As the days went on 
and the work became lighter, the big room and 
the gardens surrounding the village inn became 
thronged with people ; fiddles, trombones, violon- 
cellos, and every available musical instrument, 
were brought into requisition ; while mine host, 
who had taken time by the forelock, had already 
Pinan bum of newly made ited offer 
to his guests. cing and merry-making were 
canal cn far into the night, For these people, 
& good Mica meaneé 4 provision for months to 
come; the demon of want and starvation has 
been driven from their doors; winter may come 
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A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC. ' 


with its keenest blaste—they are and 
they are happy ; and their he piness ye content 
are a genuine iving for the abundance 
showered upon the 


A MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


Far away in the South Pacific Ocean, stretch- 
fs a the coast of Asia for thousands of 
m selies the att) Hares _cetends sh itive 
ae any grou ly, with- 
t, the remains of a ener continent 
beneath the waves. Here is the 
far-famed Coral Sea, with its countless islets 
and calm lagoons; and here are numberless 
volcanic islands, rich in luxuriant vegetation, 
where Nature seems to have been especially 
prodigal of her gifts, but which are ever the 
sport of the terrible subterranean forces that 
act ‘with such fearful potency throughout all 
this region. Till comparatively recent times, little 
was known for certain with respect to the islands 
of the Pacific. Mendana and other pioneers of 
exploration had, it is true, shed some light on 
the subject ; but the tales of early travellers were 
mixed up with many wild improbabilities and 
exaggerations. Dim storics floated about of the 
Ein nature of the South Sea Islanders, and 
of the exploits of Dampier or of the Spanish 
buccaneers. Tales, too, of the fabulous wealth 
to be derived from trading in the Pacific, found 
ready listeners everywhere; and the public cre- 
dulity on the subject was too clearly shown in 
the history of the South Sea Bubble. 

Of late years, through the discoveries of gallant 
explorera, we have learned more of the true facta 
of the case, and many old illusions have been 
dispelled. But, as has been eo often said, truth 
is stranger than fiction ; and the facts to which 
we are about to draw attention will yield in 
their wonderful nature to none of the strange 
and fantastic tales with which sea-captains were 
formerly wont to astonish the credulous at 
home. 

In the far East, forming, as it were, the out- 
post of the South Sea groups, is a solitary vol- 
canic island called Easter Island. It is thirteen 
hundred miles east of Pitcairn, the next island 
in the series, and, with the Prada of Sala y 
Gomez, a small rock without inhabitants or vege- 
tation, there is no land between it and South 
America, which lies more than two thousand 
miles to the east. Easter Island is only eleven 
miles long by four broad; yet in this small 
space is crowded perhaie the most wonderful 
and mysterious collection of remains of a pre- 
historic people to be found on the earth. At 
the south-west end are nearly a hundred houses, 
built of stone, with five feet in thick- 
ness, The inside of the walls ix lined with 
upright alabe of stone, painted in black, whi 
and per aelae figures of animals and birds, an 
with other designs. The houses are roofed in 
with overlapping slabs of stone. In ome of 
the —_ numbers of univalve shells have 
been fo Near these wonderful ruins, the 
rocks are carved into fantastic shapes or facea, 
most of the sculptures being now almost over- 
grown with bush and underwood. The present 
inhabitants know nothing whatever these 
honses, which, existing as they do in such large 


race ims: 
have erected the houses and carved the fvd 
tures mentioned above, wonderful as they are | 
compared with the huts of the existing natives. 4; 
hibic a aloe Rovere more difficult of 
explanation. On nearly ev are 
erected huge stone plaionme, Rune the aca, 
and presenting a front sometimes neatly three 
hundred feet long and from twenty to thirty 
feet high. The stones composing these sr 

ts 


forms are often six feet long, and are 


ther without cement. The top of the 
pa is generally about thirty fot broad Roe 
eing built on sloping 


the structures ground, 
the wall faci Shenitienior of ie wend © cele 
about a yard high. Another terrace, a hun 
feet broad, is levelled landwards, and ends aleo 
in a wall of stone. On these immense platforms 
are great pedestals of stone, on which ance stood 
gigantic statues, which, however, are now all 
thrown down and partially mutilated, with the 
exception of those on the platform near the 
crater of Otouli, which are still erect, Some 
of these im were thirty-seven feet high ; but 
the average height was about sixteen or seven- 
teen feet, other statues being much smaller. The 
heads of these sculptured images are flat, and 
were formerly capped by crowns of red tufa, a 
stone that is found only at a crater called Terano 
Hau, near which have been found a number of 
crowns ready for removal to the statues. The 
faces are equare, and ore said to be of a dis- 
dainful expression, the lips thin, and the eye- 
sockets remarkably deep, perhaps to admit of 
the insertion of eyeballs formed of obsidian, which 
is algo found on the island. 

Captain Cook, who blab his second voyage 
visited Easter Island, remarks that the shade of 
ae of these depart was sufficient “ ure ey 
his ~-nearly thirty persons. He ievi 
thea? tay be b yi epics for certain tribes or 
families, But whatever ma) 
original intention of the sculptors, the present 
natives can have had nothing to do with the 
execution of these wonderful monuments. They 

suess, however, small wooden carved figures, 
ut totally different in features from the stone 
i 2 e are forced to the conclusion that 
the fons platforms, and statues are all relics of 
@ remote The natives have a tradition that 
they formerly migrated to their present abode from 
one of the islands of the Low Archipelago; but 
this throws little light on the subject. How, 


+) 
in any could a people furni only with 
a stone “Chisel —for e Scie ahaiena are Jan in 
the Stone epoch—have carved such statute 
hundreds and built such enormous platforms? 
And the difficulty is immensely increased 
the small size and complete isolation of the 
isl t, Easter Island remains 
greatest mystery of the Pacific—one of 
great mysteries of the world. 
The ruita of Ponspé, however, are scarcely 
more easily explained those we have been 
describing. Ponapé is one of the Caroline 
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five feet high. It is built of basalt, the stones 
being in ieee enses Plc a peat py i 
passing ugh « gateway in this wall, a co 
inclosed walls thirty feet high, is reached. 
This court is now almost hidden in parta by 
luxuriant vegetation; but on investigation, 4 
terrace eight feet high and twelve broad is 
found to run round the inside of the inclosing 
wall, Low walls running north and south divide 
the court into three in the centre of each 
of which is a closed chamber fourteen feet square, 
roofed over with basaltic columns. 

The labour of building these structures must 
have been enormous, for there are no basaltic 
rocks within ten miles, with an intervening 
country thickly wooded and precipitous. Such 
an exploit is evidently entirely out of the power 
of the present savage inhabitants. The theo 
that the buildings were the work of Spani 
buccaneers is also untenable. No adequate ex- 
planation has yet been offered; but, os in the 
case of Easter Island, we seem driven to the 
hypéthesis of an ancient civilisation extending 
over some parts at least of the Pacific. Admit- 
ting this, we might suppose that Easter Island 
was chosen, possibly expressly on account of 
its isolation, as the sanctuary of the religion 
of some eaneleneey. or group of tribes, who 
might by their joint labours have produced 
the mighty structures which now baffle the 
archeologist. On the same maippoetiion, the 
buildings at Ponapé might be considered to have 
been the temple of the gods of some powerful 
nation, But all this is mere conjecture. If 
there ever was such a civilisation, which way 
did it spread? Was it from the West or from 
the East? And in either case, how can we 
account for its spontaneous growth in such an 
isolated region and under conditions so unfavour- 
able? These are questions which we cannot 
hope to answer; probably ot will always 
remain unanswered. The t history of the 
South Seas is veiled in deep obscurity. Could we 
but gain an insight into the remote past of this 
quarter of the globe, ages a picture would 
be revealed, by the side of which the tales of 
Montezuma and the Incas of Peru would sink 
into insignificance. 


CIVILISED GAME, 


When we sec the familiar pheasant on the 
table ot meals, we take it for granted that 
until it fell a victim to the breech-loader of 
some fortunate sportsman, it was a simple child 
of nature, It is quite as likely, however, that 
it was not. Few people perhaps are aware of 
the thousands of these birds that are raised by 
hand, in order to pre an ample supply for 
those sportamen who like to kill birds without 
having too much trouble in hunting for them. 
A great deal of labour is expended in furnish- 
ing such game. The business of rearing the 
birds from under the domestic hen, involves 
careful su ion by day and night on the part 
of a staff of experienced keepers, who, in the 

inning, have also no little hard work to do 
in collecting the eggs. Besides the danger the 
little birds run of being stolen and sold to some 


ighbouring es! they are also liable to be 
ductroyed by ees test A and rats, Even the 


jackdaw, from a pure love of mischief, will bite 
off their heads if he pets the opportunity. 

In the case of the baby pheasants they will 
not, until they are ten days old at least, enter 
the carefully ed wire-run in front of their 
coops; and have to be fed upon 4 delicate 
mixture of finely chopped and meal, Even 
after they are Feung aon to roam about, 
the keeper is compelled to maintain a sharp 
look-out when the day is wet, as the long 


damp s often proves fatal to their constitu- 
tion. Until the age of two months is reached, 
when they are turned into the woods, the 


pheasants have to be fed five times a day; and 
a vigilant watch must be kept at night, as they 
are Hable to be pounced upon both by two-legged 
and four-legged thieves. 


‘DAME AUTUMN HATH A MOURNFUL FACE’ 


Summer is dead: too soon her radiant shape 
Beneath a humid pall of leaves is laid ; 
Too soon is fled the swallow, to escape 
The biting wind, and winter's cruel shade. 


Summer is dead ; the weeping forest tree 
Repeats the cry amid its falling leaves ; 

Past is the cheerful hum of Jaden bee, 
Vanished the mellow glory of the sheaves. 


Now do grim shadows usher in the night, 
That follows fast upon the shortened day ; 
More boldly doth the night-bird wing her flight, 
And croak defiance to the moon's wan ray. 


Now doth the peasant, hastening sadly home, 
Trembling, recall somo half-forgotten tule ; 

How in the chill of evening, elf and gnome 
Sporting, hold revel high on hill and dale. 


Up from the decp moist bosom of the earth, 
Autumn arising shakes her dewy hair, 

And leaves the sedgy marshes of her birth 
To soar aloft ; a creature wondrous fair ! 


But pale and sad : one slender hand upholds 
Above her head a veil’s translucent sheen, 

That falling, wraps within its silv’ry folds 
Her limbs, whose charm thus hidden, yet is seen. 


A weird light flickers faintly round her head, 
And sparkles on the tinted gossamer 

Of delicate wings, that to the breeze outepread 
Support her flight, yet scarcely secm to stir, 


Yet tears are in her eyes, ah! mournful tears ; 
A shadow dims ber pale brow as of pain; 
Telling of faded hopes in vanished years, 
Of mirth and joys that may not come again. 


So have I heard her from her couch arise, 

When night is full of murmurs, and the sound 
Of the chill air that rustles as she flies, 

And the dead twigs that crackle to the ground. 


And thus she floateth, brushing from the bough 
The rosset leaves that sadly linger there ; 

And wreathes them into cbaplets for her brow, 
Or plucka the drooping flowerets for her hair, 


And while the pattering rain-drops on the grass, 
Fall with a ceaseless monotone, the night 
Enwraps her, and the stars bebold her 
Through the blesk darkness in her silent flight. 
Rob 
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AN OLD STORY. 


In Mr Jennings’s delightful Rambles among the 
Hills, no description is more real than that of 
Bolsover Castle. Even on the minds of the most 
prosaic of mortals, very weird must be the 
impression left by that lonely old-world spot. 
Yet how impossible it is to instil into those who 
have it not, that love for every visible and tangible 
memento of bygone times, which some feel to be 
& continual source of pleasure. It may be doubted 
whether among the crowds who gaze on the gray 
walls of many a noble ruin, or pace the oak- 
panelled galleries and chambers of one of our 
well-preserved ancestral Halls, more than one 
or two in a hundred enter into the inner spirit 
of the place, and luxuriate in what may be 
called the true sentiment of antiquity. One will 
wonder at the masaive walls, admire the beauty of 
the carving, and perfection of the site. Another, 
admitting these, possesses a keener enjoyment in 
the vivid realisation of the human interests 
connected with these old time-worn habitations ; 
he will feel an intense longing to know something 
of those whose homes were here—a passing sad- 
ness at his entire ignorance. It is true that the 
dwellings of those whose names, from whatever 
cause, are inscribed on the ‘roll of fame,’ do to 
some extent satisfy these longings. The actions 
of their former occupants live in history; we 
know their faces, and are familiar with some of 
their inmost thoughts; and yet of these it is 
truly said : ‘Time hath his revolutions, and there 
must be a period and an end to all temporal 
things—an end of names and dignities, and of 
whatsoever is terrene. For where is Bohun ? 
Where is Mowbray? Where is Mortimer? Nay, 
where is Plantagenet? They are entombed in the 
tombs and sepulchres of mortality.’ 

It is the small desolate ruined tower or grange, 
barely retaining the name, and some shadowy 
legend, generally of tragical shape, once the 
homes of those nearest to ourselves in rank and 
means, which we people with ideal figures; 
elthough the reel ones, their countless different 
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characters and natures, their quiet every-day 
life, joys and sorrows, faces and ways, are, and 
ever must be, absolutely unknown to us. There 
are few people in dear Old England who cannot, 
in their own neighbourhood, point to more than 
one edifice, whose remnants of carved stonework, 
half-obliterated inscriptions and conta of arms, 
and pillared gateway, show that it has seen 
better days, explained by the ‘handle to its 
name,’ the little addition of ‘Hall’ or ‘Court.’ 
How impossible to look without interest on the 
mass of gray buildings, yay with wallflowers and 
stonecrop, and not hunt out the place in the 
County History, where, among pages given to 
families long passed away, we find perhaps the 
forgotten crest, the name, and words, ‘Extinct 
before 1600.’ In some cottage near, when the 
quaint oak chair or old delf plate is noticed, 
the owner remarks: ‘ Ay, grandfather used to say 
that came from the old Hall’ A tinge of melan- 
choly aubdues the fancies in your mind while 
looking on the poor relics from that house 
whence the last of his race has so long departed. 
You feel the grandest castle, with all its glamour 
of chivalry and tragedy, ‘lords and knights and 
ladies gay,’ does not possess the nameless charm 
which invests such places. 

There is a false eentiment prizing things that are 
old solely because of their antiquity, or because 
they are the passing fashion of the day. For he 
who thus regards, there can be none of that feeling 
that makes the heart thrill, when the faded piece 
of patchwork is uncovered, and among the ancient 
hues and patterns ig one small square of mayhap 
great-grandmother’s wedding-gown. He will not 
understand in the least the wistful regret with 
which, when the little old red Prayer Book of the 
last century is opened, we gaze on the withered 
brown rrsa-leaves which drop from ite time- 
stained ered in such far-off summers, 
and though scentless and colourless, telling a 
tale of sunny days so long ago, that none are 
left on earthr'to remember them. Quite incom- 
prehensible to him will be the tender, almost 
reverential touch with which that broad white 
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| satin ribbon is untied, fastening the packet of 
letters ‘From my dear son Joe,’ when we remember 
that that loved one was killed in Cuba, a hun- 
dred years ago; that all his family are gone, his 
very name and existence forgotten, until that long 
hidden bundle of papers arraigns a warm-hearted 
sailor vividly before us. What a theme for 
romantic dreams does that slender wine-glass 
afford, below whose ornamented rim is engraved, 
‘The charming Miss Jenny Walker. The frail 
glass has long survived the fair reigning toast 
of some eighty or ninety years ago. Is she the 
figure in thot nameless portrait, in white satin 
and floating Jace, hair looped with pearls, and 
slight fingers clasping a rose, a curiously spotted 
spaniel crouching by her side? No one knows ; 
for of her not one single memento remains but 
that ancient glass, and perhaps the egg-shaped 
rouge-box of enamelled Battersea china painted 
with tiny flowers, A peculiar charm, a subtile 
melancholy, invests, for some, such objecta, quite 
indescribable to the uninitiated. 

In the writer's family, some time ago, a set of 
papers were found which for long years had not 
seen the light. By means of these musty, yellow 
pages, written in faded ink, in clear handwriting, 
we find ourselves transported to an ancient Hall 
in the south of England, to roam from room 
to room, and look on each, exactly as they 
were in 1746, the year after the Young Scottish 
Chevalier unfurled his standard! Far in the 
depth of the country, the old house stood, four 
miles from the nenrest small market town, No 
picture of it remains; so a mental one must 
be formed of o many-gnbled lath-and-plaster, 
*post-and-pan’ dwelling; or perhaps a long, low 
brick house, mellowed by time into harmonious 
greens, reda, and yellows, covered with roses 
and geranium, surrounded by stately trees, and 
incomplete without its bowling-green, fishponda, 
and gay parterre. Who knows how rich in colour 
were the old walls inclosing this haunt of bees 
and birds, and how sweet the perfume wafted 
from the lilacs and syringos, gillyflowers and 
fair white lilies 9 

The owner of this old house, who lived hero 
alone with his servanta, we will call Squire 
Chalcot. He was the last of his name; and for 
generations, had been, with every circumstance 
connected with him, totally forgotten, until the 
contents of the papers enable us to picture very 
vividly his surroundings. Nothing striking or 
sensational was discovered; no hidden secrets 
eame to light ; atill, this sketch of an old house, 
and its contents so long ago, may, from its truth- 
fulness, possess some little interest, 

The mere names of the rooma at Chalcot Hall 
have an old-fashioned ring. The ‘halt’ of course, 


with ‘Delph’ ware standing on the mantel-shelf Pp 


and in the oak corner cupbonrd; the ‘Ale and 
Small-beer Butteries” the ‘Parlour, the ‘Buttery 
Chamber,’ the ‘Hall Chamber.’ The furniture, 
chiefly oak, would suit the panelled rooms. 


There were India-backed chairs with brocaded 
and flowered cushions, worked curtains, marble . 
and velvet-topped card-tablea. And are not 
several seta of powder and patch boxes men- 
tioned among the bedroom furnishings? The eyes 
of many ancestors watched their last descendant 
from the picture-covered walls—fair dames in 
heen le aud 7 e hoops. Men in 
igh- el ats an jerkins, or, more 
like , flowing love-locks, {oe aencng the large 
number of pictures, one only is described, ‘A 
Portrait of Charles I’ Surely some of these 
gallants have fought for the crown, and the old 
tnan may have mourned his inability to send 
a scion of his house to further the cause of the 
‘king over the water.’ 

Squire Chalcot’s musical tastes were evident, 
That flute on summer nights would startle the 
owls, who had all their own way in the shady 
garden ; an air or two on the violin or hautboy 
would help to while away the long evenings; a 
pleasant c ange from the game of backgammon 
with some neighbouring crony. There stands the 
board on the spindle-legged table, beside the 
‘ostrich egg and painted cocon-nuts;’ and- the 
‘bowls for ninepins’ tell of outdoor amusements. 
The quiet slide of time in that remote spot waa 
pleasantly marked by more than one quaint silver 
clock ; and what excuse could lazy servants give 
for late rising, when the great ‘‘larum’ in its 
glass case up-stairs sounded in the morning? Let 
us peep into the chambers above. ‘Mrs Molly's,’ 
one is called; and we wonder at the ponderous 
bedsteads, and imagine the suffocating feeling of 
sleeping behind those ‘cloth curtains lined with 
silk, or coarser ‘camblet’ or fustian, especially 
as none but feather-beds were used, The ‘lace 
counterpanes’ and ‘silk damask quilts’ sound 
quite in harmony with the many-carved and 
*guilt-framed’ Jooking-glasses. he heart of 
some Mrs Joan or Mra Betty, who in close mob, 
fustian gown, and tidy neckerchief, ruled the 
domestic arrangements, must have rejoiced in 
the ‘spruce chesta’ and presses laden with ‘linen’ 
and ‘calico’ ‘dowlas’ and ‘huckaback ;’ and the 
vast store of china, plas, and the like, from the 
‘flow’d wine and syllibub glasses,’ to the ‘horn, 
glass, and pewter dishes,’ 

And what sort of figure moved against this 
background? Alas, form and features ore for 
ever unknown! Was Squire Chalcot a stout, 
red-faced, jovial, hunting Squire, as some of his 
possessions secm to indicate? That punch-bowl, 
with its memories of many a convivial eveni 
of auld Jangsyne; the ‘hawk’s hood and bella, 
which hang with the ‘silver spurs’ in the hall; 
the ‘long guns’ and ‘fowling-guns ;’ the ‘ cross- 
bow,’ and ‘twenty-six ox hunting-horns.’ We would 
rather picture him of 8 form, with the refined 
and clearly cut features, keen intelligent expres- 
sion, and dark eyes, contrasting with the white 
powdered head, which often please us in old 
miniatures. Of course he wore a wig, and cer- 
tainly had a large stock on h or carefully 
reserved his old ones, as we read of ‘seven wiggs 
in a box’ His be contained much gay 
attire; indeed, he was something of a dandy— 
the ‘Compleat Beau’ was one of his books—and 


no doubt on suitable occasions appeared to no 
amall advantage in his ‘blue waistcoat 
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wrought with gold,’ emall scarlet cloak, silver 
Liga Knee Beckles, and glittering shirt- 
buttons with diamonds. One of the four dia- 


mond rings enumerated adorned the hand hold- | as 


ing one of many snuff-boxes—tortoiseshell for 
common use; one with a ‘whisle’ on it to call 
his dogs; several of silver and mother-of-pearl ; 
and more than one of gold, with his arms engraved 


thereon. 

But probably Squire Chalcot was more at home 
when, in his sober brown clothes and skull-cap, 
he sat in his library, with no gay colouring or 
handsome distinctive binding to give each book 
8 face of its own ; rows of dingy brown calf-skins, 
or heavy board-bound volumes, lined the shelves, 
hardly distinguishable but in size from each 
other; the sole brightness, their occasional red 
or mottled edges, or brass clasps. Nearly ev 
noted author was represented. Plays abounded, 
from Ben Jonson and the dramatists of Charles 
IL, to the ‘Post Boy Robbd, A wide range of 
history was embraced, from Josephus to ‘An 
Essay on the Late Queen;’ including the ey 
Popul Roman and on ere Histories of Echard. 

ow fresh and new-looking the ‘Spectators’ 
and ‘Tatlers, ‘Prior's Poems’ and Dryden's 
‘Virgil.’ Seated in his arm-chair, the "Byuite 
would take a ‘ Voyage to America,’ a ‘Journey 
to Naples,’ or visit Russia with Tolande; while 
maps and geographical works showed his ac- 
quaintance with other countries besides his 
own. Classical authors not omitted ; nor works 
on astronomy, hilosophy, and mathematics 
wanting. The ‘ Florist,’ and numerous volumes 
on gardening, in English, French, and Dutch, 
speak of country pursuits, as do the ‘Game Laws’ 
and ‘Art of Agriculture. The many books on 
* Physick’ prove our good Squire had paid that 
subject no small attention—perhaps from the 
remoteness of medical aid; and well-thumbed 
was Culpepper’s ‘Dispensntory.’” That he was a 
good Churchman, there seems no doubt; Burnet, 
Atterbury, Tillotson, Sherlock, Barrow, Hopkins, 
that line of famous divines, had all contributed 
sermons and books of devotion, of which there was 
a collection so extensive that it might be imagined 


the lib: of some clerical relative had descended 
tohim. For lighter reading, thera was ‘Gulliver's 
Travels” and Sir Roger WEstrange’a ‘Fables,’ 


Mention also made of a silver box full of coins, 
and a ‘gilt medal of William and Mary in a 
shagreen case.’ 

And is there no tinge of romance about this 
lonely old place? no sign that bright joyous days 
were once the lot of its inhabitanta? no traces 
of woman's presence? Yes; though invisible 
to others, those aged eyes see a fair shadowy 
form glidi through the quiet rooms; and 
in his ear echoes 8 gentle voice, and laughter 
and sweet singing ; for deep in the secret recesses 
of Squire Chalcot's heart, ever green is the memory 
of her whom he has lost—his wife. Up-stairs, 
in the ‘gilt leather box,’ are put carefully away, 
ag precious treasures, things that belonged to her : 
= amber egg’ ote ‘heart tie diamonds 
and amall eta’—lovers' gifts o years ago, 
Her diam Lac i and ton Ee tgindle 
buckle, set with the like precious stones, and 
many other ‘tryfies’ in a ‘small velvet trunk, 
are all as tenderly laid sside as Dr Johnson placed 
his wife's wedding-ring in the little ro box 
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among the cotton-wool There on the spinet 
songs’ she used to sing. 














still lies the ‘parcel of 
The tiny ‘scissors in the old silver case’ lie 

they have for years, Those ‘embroidered 
sweet Bags’ have still a lingering faint perfume. 


Those dainty ‘mother-of-pearl spoons with silver j 


handles’ must surely have been o bridal ae) 
matching the amall ‘blue and white tea-dishes 
and chocolate cups. How we long to 

on her ‘picture’ In the shagreen case | 088 
shagreen cases and little ontique boxes! how 
they speak of the far-off past; how vividly 
they recall those long departed ones, to whom 
their ancient-looking exterior brought thrilling 
memories, who kept their treasures therein, or 
took the sparkling jewels from the now faded 
satin cushions, to deck themselves with joyons 
youthful glee for some gay assembly or county 
gathering, or some ‘rout’ or ball in the rarely 
visited Metropolis. Let us hope thia gentle lady 
never fastened her ‘pearl meshlncs? with an i 
heart, although too often 


Pining cares in rich brocados are drost, 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 


Folded away in presses and cupboards, all 
lavender and woodrulf scented, are the dresses 
once worn by Squire Chaleot’s wife—heor ‘black 
lace hood,’ recalling sweet old Mrs Delany's face ; 
and if health’s own cunning hand had painted the 
rose and lily of her cheeks, how must her husband 
have admired her in her ‘green tippet with silver 
fringe, or in her ‘blue tabby suit.’ But the ‘red 
and white gown lined with red,’ her ‘scarlet silk 
night gown’ (evening dress), and the prevalence 
of that hue in her wardrobe, seem io point to dark 
hair and soft brown vyes. How hops & 
becoming must have been the ‘scarlet long cl 
and hood,’ when, seated behind her husband on 
the ‘plush pillion cover, now mouldering in the 
lumber-room, she travelled over hill and dale, 
on the rare occasions of leaving home, her trunks 
following on horses laden with ‘pack-saddles’ and 
‘panniers,’ suggestive of rutty roads deep in mire 
in those secluded country ile On Sunday, she 
picked her way to the neighbouring church, carry- 
Ing a ‘wrought Common Prayer Book,’ and 
‘umbrello,’ then destined solely for feminine use ; 
and her ‘brocaded mantle’ and ‘scarlet feather 
muff? would attract many eyes to the ‘Squire's 

ow.’ She would not much frouble the grave 

ke in her husband’s library, but content her- 
self with a few favourites—‘Country Dances, 
the ‘Lady's Delight, the ‘Royal Cookery and 
Receipt Books,’ the ‘Compleat Housewife,’ ‘ Lad 
Rich’s Closet,’ and the ‘Common Christian Spell- 
ing Book ;’ ‘Thomas & Kempia’ and the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ doubtieas enriched by the quaintest wood- 
cuts, not being absent from her little store of 


arial treasures, 

And one other shadowy figure haunts the old 
hovse—that of a little child. Few are the signs 
of ita presence—the earliest perhaps that volume, 
‘Instructions to a Son. But the little son was 
never to receive tender lessons from a father’s lipa, 


A ‘coral,’ a ‘child’s gown lined with om 
af 1 of silver toys,’ tell the tale of the joy 
aad yp thy once had been, and then passed 
“farewell to old Hall, with all thy associg-, 


Farewell to th 
tions! Faint shadowy as are the images 
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which flash upon our inner as we think of 

who can‘eay how near they may be to the 
trnth—the real-memory of ‘what has been, and 
never more canbe!’ 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROBE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL-~—HIS FEET WERE IN THE PRIM- 
ROSE WAY, AND HE HAD NOT THE HEART TO 
LEAVE IT. 


I wave omitted to tell of on encounter between 
Val and Gerard, in which Val received as many 
and as hearty thanks for the service he had 
rendered as the most exigent of men could have 
expected, Gerard took the restoration of the 
money of his friend almost as if it had been a 
gift. He associated the recovery of love, fortune, 
and happiness with Val Strange, and longed for 
an opportunity to show his good-will to his 
chance benefactor. On his side, the jong standing 
friendship between them rose to white-heat, an: 
atayed there, for Gerard’s enthusiasms were neither 
easily excited nor quick to cool. In the expres- 
sions of his regard and affection, he did not seem 
altogether gracious—feeling it hard to speak out 
where he felt so keenly. He blundered through 
with interjectory ejaculations of ‘Old fellow’ and 
*Old man,’ the rough clumsy amity touching 
Val to the quick all the while, knowing what 
he had meditated against his friend’s peace. 

‘I owe you more than the money, old man,’ 
the grateful recipient of new fortune had told 
him. ‘You know. That was all he could say 
on that matter; but the blush on his honest 
face and the ashamed tenderness of his eyes, were 
eloquent even to his rival, Val of course pooh- 
poohed the notion of gratitude. 

‘My dear Gerard,’ he had answered, ‘you owe 
me nothing.’ (He knew well enough what Gerard 
owed him) *You don’t want to insult me by 
supposing that I might have bargained with you 
for the paper.’ 

a was 80 ridiculous, that even in the tremor 
0 
shout of laughter at it, and had struck a jovial 
hand in Val’s and gripped him hard. 

As he lay in the feat er after Gerard’s departure, 
the remembrance of thie scene forced itself upon 
him. ‘He has got the money, hang him!’ said 
Val moodily. ‘If I hadn’t been so ridiculously 
Quixotic and punctilious about it, I might have 
saved myself this humiliation; I might have saved 
Constance from the talk of every old tabby in 
the county, and eregning would have been open 
and above-board.’ He began to think somewhat 

| bitterly and angrily of Gerard, and to feel that 
his hitherto successful rival stood somewhat 
unduly in his way. It is the most natural thing 
in the world to hate a man if you intend to injure 
him. In such a case, hatred is a sort of spiritual 
corn, «If you allow your boots to pinch your toes, 
nature protects them—and rows corns. If you 
ur soul, by damagi 


propose to pinch 

who never Neer you, your moral nature pro- 
tecta iteelf by a hatred, And in each case the 
Protection is a source of considerable discomfort. 
He has got the money,’ said Val again; ‘con- 
found him! That ought to be enough for him. 
Tt was a piece of amazing luck Jo get it, and he 


piakee Gerard had burst into a great 


ened be satisfied with what he has, And what 
right’—and here Val began to think himself on 
stronger ground—‘ what right has he to wreck a 
woman's life?’ He be on the 5 of 
that reflection, to feel himself virtuous. And he 
hed at least the assurance from Constance’s 
own lips that she loved him. To marry another 
man in such circumstances would be—he 
ecarcely cared to characterise it with Constance 
in his mind. And 60, by steps almost impercept- 
ible, the unhappy Val went downwards towards 
bee and dissimulation, and justified himself as 

e went, : 

Mr Lumby was not long at the picnic, being 
still a little weak in body as in fei It was 
one of the pleasant characteristics of Lumby Hall 
that nearly all the servants were old family 
belongi: The parlour-maid, for instance, was 
the daughter of a coachman and a cook who had 
made a match of it, and retired from servitude 
at the Hall after growing up there from stable- 
boy and kitchen-maid, The Fevent coachman 
had been stable-boy ; the butler been pantry- 
boy; the footman had been a page in Bis old 
house, All the servants were held by ties of old 
association to the place, and one or two of them 
had felt the triumph of the rehabilitation of the 
family as though it had been a matter personal 
to themselves, One of these attached old servitors 

ve Mr Lumby his arm as they walked down 

e gentle slope of sward which led from the 
Welbeck Hollow to the lower meadows. There 
the carriage waited, and with Milly by his 
side, Mr Lumby drove away. The young people 
kept the thing going to a late hour. On the 
tombstone of the poor princess, a great bonfire 
was lighted as the shades of evening fell; the 
trees round the beautiful little circle were stuck 
full of Chinese lanterns; the band played, and 
the guests danced and made love, and otherwise 
enjoyed themselves. There were seniors enough 
present for the preservation of the Prop ieti 
and not enough to damp the hearty hilarity o 
the time, Gerard, when everything was over 
surrendered Constance to Reginald’s care, and 
drove his mother home. To his surprise, the 
old man was sitting up to receive them, and in 
answer to remonstrances, declared that he felt 
well and strong. He had insisted on re-heari 
from Milly the whole story of the recovery o 
the lost papers, and had grasped it more clearly 
than before, and now he was quite full of the 
approaching wedding, 

‘Gerard, my lad,’ he said with feeble cheerful- 
negs, ‘you must have a bachelor party before you 
are married. I hada bachelor party. You must 
ask Valentine Strange. We owe everything to 
Valentine Strange, and I always liked him. I 
was always very friendly with his father and 
his uncle in their day. We must have Valen- 
tine Strange.’ 

Gerard and his mother were both so happy in 
the old man’s recovery that festivity seemed 
natural to them. And why should not Gerard 

ive a party to his bachelor friends before he 
nally left their circle and became a Benedict? 
It befell that Val received an invitation to that 
festival within eight-and-forty houra of his inter- 
view with Constance, and that it came by the 

t which bore to him the first letter he 

ever received from her. The wedding was 
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already fixed for the first of July, and Gerard’s 
farewell to bachelorhood was naturally fixed for 
the pieeeding evening, the thirtieth of June. 

And here was the month 
On the 
Val had 





Foe terete 
meraing Ha) these two missives arrived, 
received an unusually large batch of 
letters, His hope of hearing from Constance 
had risen by this time to exasperation, and he 
ran feverishly through the bundle in search 
of a lady’s handwriting. In his haste, he passed 
two epistles as one, and ’s invitation was 
among the first letters he opened. He glared 
over it, and felt stricken. Old Lumby _ had 
written a postecript to it with his own shak 
hand. ‘Your father and your uncle, he said, 
‘were dear friends of mine. You must come to 
my son’s party.’ He had signed this brief and 
shaky m ‘Your grateful servant.’ The 
Stranges were not without their debt to the 
Lumbys, Val remembered; and whatever hap- 
pened did but seem to make the enterprise he 
was bent on look darker. He was none the less 
bent upon it; but he rebelled, naturally enough, 
against the gathering host of circumatances which 
made him feel criminal, His was a mission of 
knight-errantry. He was going to save Constance 
from a life-long slavery and misery; and for a 
knight-errant to have his conscience throwing mud 
at him as though he were a thief, was decidedly 
unpleasant. The almost piteous gratitude of the 
broken old man hurt him, and appealed patheti- 
cally against his purpose. 

T shall have to tread on the old man, to get 
at her) he Latico he began to dislike the 
old man for lying there to be trodden on. Why 
would people get in a knight-errant’s way? A 
knight-errant Dranring along among primroses 
to rescue his appointed imprisoned damosel, had 
a right to better treatment, surely. She didn’t 
love the fellow. She loved him, Val Strange. 
And yet, here were pecs blocking his road 
to her, and insisting on being injured by pure 
justice. 

But at last Val discovered Constance’s letter. 
He did not know her handwriting, but he knew 
the crest on the envelope, und he tore the missive 
open with trembling fingers, and read this : 


Dean Mr Srrancze—We have both been 
foolish. I appeal to your honour. Allow me 
to forget.— Yours truly, Constance JOLLy, 


Now, this of course was absolutely maddenin 
and in the circumstances, the recipient felt 
himeelf justified in the paaployment of a good 
deal of stro: age. Val was a gentleman, 
and by all rules of courtesy, a gentleman is for- 
hidden to swear over a lady’s letter. But Val 
ave way, and raged, and then sat down crushed 
for a minute, but recovering himself, began to 
cast about in thought for a means of untying 
this knot. He felt the delicacy of Constance's 
position ; he began, even in a minute or two, 
to see how well this coyness became her, and 
to feel that he would be very much worse than 
unheroic if, because of such a check as this, he 
drew back from his enterprise. So he caught 
up @ pen, drew a sheet of paper to him, and 
began to write. Words came easily, and he 
filled three or four with protestations. 

‘No,’ he said suddenly ; ‘expenditure of words 
in a case like this is waste of power.’ So he 
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3 ‘We love each other, and I will 
er you,’ cere 

envel was about to address it, when % 
sudd y coaured to him that his handwri 
would be known, and that some inguiry migh’ 
be created by it. He tried to feign a a 


He initialed ‘that Omear- 
slike despatch, and having inclosed ft in qn 


hand; but even to his own eye the fraud was. 
too 


t to deceive anybody. He set his 

wits to work to find a way through this diff- 
culty, and after a minute or two of thought, he 
saw it. He looked at his watch, consulted a 
time-table, rang the bell, and ordered the dog- 
cart for the railway station, Driving thither, 
he took train for Bristol, desperate with 
impatience on the journey. Arrived, he took 
a hansom, and drove to an hotel he knew, a 
uiet and retired house with an old-fashioned 
clientéle. His uncle had been wont to stop th 
and Val was known. He ordered luncheon, a 
made a feint of eating, and descended for a chat 
with the landlady. ‘By the way,’ he said 
casually, ‘did my maiden aunt ever stay here?’ 
The talk had been going on for some time, 
and this query was dropped with considerable 
artfulness. 

‘I didn’t know you had a maiden aunt, Mr 
Strange,’ suid the landlady. 

‘Didn’t know I had a maiden aunt?’ said 


Val. ‘Nonsense !’ 
ee ee my word, I didn’t,’ returned the land- 
lady, laughing. ‘Why didn't she yet married?’ 


*That’s not my business, Mrs Oakley,’ aaid 
Val lightly. ‘But’—drawing the envelope from 
his pocket—‘I have a little joke for her here. 
I don’t want her to know from whom it comes, 
Will you address it for me?’ 

‘Valentine's Day has gone by, Mr Valentine, 
said the landlady. ‘I hope you're not going 
to plague her.’ 

ot at all,’ said Val. ‘I think I’m going 

to please her. Do address it. She won't know 

your handwriting, and of course she would 
now mine.’ 

The landlady took the envelope, and sitting 
down, dipped her pen in the ink. ‘Tell me the 
address,’ the suid, Val gave Constance’s address, 
and the landlady wrote it fowingly: 

‘Thank you, said Val. ‘And now, give me 
a postage-stamp, if you please.’ He stamped the 
letter, and a> it into the post-box in the 
hotel lobby. hat will pass unsuspected,’ he 
said to himeelf; and after o little further talk, 
designed to cover his retreat, he drove back to 
the station, and turned up at Brierham in time 
for dinner. A day or two went by, how heavily 
and monotonously you may guess ; and Constance, 
struggling with herself, refueed to be drawn into 
a correspondence fraught with so much danger. 
Outside the magnetic influences of Val’s presence, 
she could control herself, and could pride 
and honour to her aid. During this time, Gerard 
experienced curious treatment at her hands. She 
was Iduguid and cold at one moment, aud warm 
and eager the next; and he, being without the 
key to the puzzle, was perplexed by the extra 
inary variations of her manner. Constance 
tried hard #» compel herself to some tenderness 
towards Gerard which shone a for herself to 
commit her to him irrevocably, and this struggle 
naturally bred @ reaction of” languid coldness, 





‘This also in its turn re-acted, and in her self- 
reproach she was once or twice amazingly sweet 
end tender io: him, and looked at him with such 
eyes, that he could read nothing but love in them. 

is own Wi to read that sweet message 
helped the deceit ; and his constant patience under 
her coldness, his simple manly loyalty, and the 
downright sincerity of his worship, were not 
without their effect upon her. 

No answer coming to his Cxsar-like despatch, 
Val began to grow nervous about it, and to fear 
that he had overdone authority. And all this time 
the fatal day was Grering nea and Reginald’s 
knowledge forbade Val the house, or he would 
have gone thither and made an opportunity for 
seeing her. This being out of the question, he 
wrote a long letter of appeal and protest, and 
putting the old ruse in action through a new 
medium this time, again had it fo: ed under 
afemale hand. Constance shed many bitter tears 
above the lines he had penned; but she kept 
a resolute silence. Some anger began to rise 
in her heart at his persistency, even whilst she 
valued it as a proof of the love she prized so 
dearly, and felt to be so disloyal. But everything 
was binding her closer and closer to her own 

ken bond with Gerard. His parents’ affection, 

e general understanding that the marriage waa 
settled, the very imminence of the ceremony 
itaclf, the suffering Gerard and his people had 
already undergone, the congratulations of her 
friends on her lover's recovery of his old station, 
and the renewal of the match—she felt. powerless 
to struggle against all these accumulated infiu- 
ences. And so, Vol began to anger her because 
he had power to pain her. e, meanwhile, 
unconscious of the influences which moulded 
her conduct, or weighing them imperfectly, sat 
in tho shadow of his own egotism, by this time 
alate monstrous, and in its gloom eaw nothing 

tt itself. Constance’s marriage with Gerard 
could be nothing, to his mind, but a hideous and 
shameful sacrifice, and at all hazards he was ready 
to stop it. But how? The days went on, and 
he was powerless, and to add to his miserics, 
Gerard came over a week before the date ap- 
posed for the wedding, and seeing how Val 
ad lost his old cheerfulness and jollity, insisted 
upon his going over to Lumby Hall, and stay- 
ing there with the guests who had already 
begun to arrive in view of the impending cere- 


mony. 
, “20 be it, said Val at length, overborne by 
Gerard's reiterated friendly pressure, He was 
kindly and gentle by nature, but he was half- 
murderous in his feelings towards this blandering 
[agra happy rival, who thus insisted on flouting 
happiness in his face, Gerard had driven 
over; and nothing would satisfy him but that 
Val should at once drive back with him, and 
take up his abode at Lumby Hall until the 
wedding, The other accepted this programme 
in desperation, and gave orders that the neces- 
saty things should be packed at once. Perhaps 
even this move, mad as it appeared, might lead 
to something. The two young fellows drove 
from Brierham to Lumby Hall together; the 
one all joy and friendship, the other all hae scr 
and hated which he dared not show. To Val’s 
surprise, Hiram Search received him. He had 
the keenest memory for faces, and knew him at 
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once. ‘The circumstances in which he and 
the Yankees adventurer had met and parted were 
not altogether soothing to his self-respect, and 
though under ordinary conditions he would have 
forgotten and forgiven, he was so tender now, 
that even so slight a matter aa this made him 
sore. 

‘You have met Mr Strange once before—eh, 
Search?’ said Gerard, who was in high good 
spirits. 

‘I remember the fellow,’ said Val haughtily, 
neither knowing nor caring that he renewed the 
disagreeable impreseion. he had at first sight 
created. Wh ould he care, whatever Hiram 
or anybody like him might think or feel? It 
was his ordinary habit to be courteous to all 
men, and his misfortune that he met Hiram 
in this unusual and abnormal mood. 

‘Look after Mr Strange,’ said Gerard ; ‘there's 
a good fellow. Hiram did not care to valet 
Mr Strange, and this was the first disagreeable 
he had encountered since coming to Lumby 
Hall. But he obeyed nevertheless; and having 
seen Val’s belongings taken up-stairs, began to 
unpack his portmanteau, when out fell a large 
envelope with exceedingly frayed edges. Across 
this envelope were written in characters of un- 
usual clearness, these words: ‘Thy ae being 

iram saw 


gained, cures all disgrace in me.’ 
them, and thought nothing of them; but catch- 
ing oe the envelope, a portrait slipped out of 
it. e had seen Constance more than once, 
and the portrait was too true to be mistaken. 
What brought Mr Strange with a portrait 
of Gerard STumby's sweetheart? And what 
was the meaning of the inscription on the en- 
velope: ‘Thy prace being gained, cures all dis- 
grace in me?’ Hiram was unfavourably im- 
presen with Mr Strange, and was ready to 
elieve evil of him. his little event of the 
photograph affected him, therefore, somewhat 
unduly, 
And now, as the least imaginative of men may 
fancy, Val’s position began to be unbearable. 
Any further approach to Constance was impos- 
sible; and though she hed confessed that she 
loved him, the confession seemed only to have 
set her apart from him the more determinedly. 
At mom h Hall he had almost as much freedom 
as he would have found at home, and in the after- 
dinner dusk he used to absent himself from the 
jovial in the smoking-room, and prowl 
round » Head, and stare at the bon in 
the house, feeling like the Peri who at the gate 
os = esprie One sari? 
when the marriage grown so ilo 
near that his head swam and his heart failed 
to think of it, he wandered. on the customary 
way, hoping, in spite of despair, that some 
avenue yet might open, when «4 trim little 
figure came tripping along the country road, 
and he recogni a late fellow-passenger, the 
irl he had befriended at Southampton. She 
ew him, and made him an odd little obeis- 
ance, half nod, half courtesy; and he seei 
that she came away from the Grange, esliet 
eagerly at the poor straw of hope her presence 
orded. 


‘Good afternoon,’ he said awkwardly. ‘I think 
L remember you.’ She repeated the compromised 
obeisance, and smiled and blushed with plea- 





j Chamber's 
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fot Sia] 
sure, ‘You don’t live in this part of the country, 
surely 7? 

‘T am Miss Jolly’s maid at the Grange, now, 
said little Mary innocently. Val’s heart gave 
a Freat leap, and his eyes flashed ; but he con- 
trolled himself. 


‘ hie rots Val; ‘and how did you come to 

ere 

Mary blushingly informed him that Mr Search 
had recommended her to Mr Lumby. 

‘Will you do me a little favour?’ asked Val 
with as little agitation outwardly as though the 
favour had been the smallest in the world. 

‘If I can, sir,’ said little Mary. She was 
ready to fly to serve him, 

‘I want you to meet me at the gate of the 
G: in an hour and a half. That will be 
ten o'clock, ‘Will you give a note to Miss Jolly, 
for me, if I bring it then 1’ 

°O yes, sir, with pleasure,’ said Mary. 

*T don’t want anybody elae to sce it, said 
Val. ‘Nobody else must know of it. Now can 
I trust you to be discreet?’ Mary promised 
the utmost discretion; and Val sped back to 
the Hall, and wrote his last appeal, begging 
Constance to meet him, if but for a moment, 
to appoint her own time and place, and give 
him but a word. 

Round the foot of Welbeck Head, across the 
little bay beyond, and up to the Grange, was 
a very pretty bit of rustic walk, and Mr 
Search, who was not without an eye for nature, 
etrolled there in the cool, with his hat a good 
deal on one mee and a cigar between his 
teeth. Val passed him awiftly, and was a little 
savage to ree him there, without being con- 
scious of any very precise reason for anger. 

iram, unreasonably angry and wunreasonabl. 
suspicious, continued walking, to see what too! 
him in the direction of the The Yankee 
was, as times go, an honourable man, and he 
did not care to dog anybody; but he excused 
himself—he was walking that way already 
before Val passed him. ‘There’s no call on 
me to turn,’ he said, ‘onless I’ve got a mind 

Before the gate of the Grange, the dark 
re ahead of him seemed tv pause for n second, 
but for a second only. ‘If he comes back this 
way,’ said the guilty Hiram, ‘he'll think I've 
been spying on him;’ and deviating from the 
road, he strolled in the fuint misty aumalight 
across the fields, accusing himself somewhat in hi 
thoughts for having suspected his employer's friend. 

But Val in that momentary pause at the gate 
had thrust the note into Mary’s hands, with just 
two or three hasty whispered words: ‘Let no 
one see it, I will wait for an answer.’ The 
maid carried the note to her mistress, who was 
in her own room. Constance read it, and could 
not resist the temptation its summons brought 
her. She muffled herself hastily in a gray shaw}, 
stole tremulously down-stairs, and found the 
coins cen, Geeereed with its “ie aiek open, on 

wo. e out into night, 
round the house deat like a ghost, wid apa 
with a heart that sounded an impetuous alaru: 
along the darkened drive. Val, who had mark 
that he was followed, had seen Hiram off the 
field, and was by this time back at the 

ie, standing in the shadow of the trees withi 

ve, 


to.’ 


SEA-FARE. 


‘Conatance !’ he whispered. She sto short, 
and he ed. ie ret folded Ee in 
arms, ve, may love!’ he murmured, 
malt, Wiy Gil goa lates Way we 3 
80 Uru ou leave me 

And when ae woul 

atopped her lips with kisses. 
he murmured again. ‘Why should you 

two —— and blight two lives? I know you 
love me. I will not let you go.’ This masterful 
and peremptory wooing is not the way with all 
women ; but if tho right man adopts it, it rarely 
fails. Ror erg ery : ce a pry the 
urgent voices of duty and honour su gone 
umb, and her tired heart at rest, any | ehe 
thought, ‘is my place after all.’ 

‘It is too to go back,’ said Val, ‘You 
love me, and you can never be happy without 
me. And I will not live or try to live without 
you!’ She began to cry and to cling to him, 
and to protest—she had been so unhappy—so 
unhappy. How was a poor girl to know where 
duty jay? It was terrible to think of marrying 
Gerard. She told Val as much, and he 
her anew with passionate triumph, Should she 
write to him, and say ao, even now in these last 
days of hope? she asked. But her father wished 
the match, and her brother and her aunt were 
favourable to it. She would have to endure so 
much shame in breaking it off at this late hour. 


What could be done? 

Even yet it was not too late to ey some little 
tribute to honour. Even yet, Val might have 
played the man, and have told Gerard the plain 
truth, and faced his indignation and his misery. 
But his feet were in the ‘Primrose Way,’ and he 


had not the heart to leave it. 
(Zo be continued.) 





SEA-FARE, 


Im these days of monster steamships, quick pas- 
sages, and luxurious ocean-travel, wo are rather 
apt to forget how short a time has elapsed since 
weary voyages in gailing-ships were the only 
means of communication with distant lands, 
and with what avidity nearly every recent dis- 
covery in art, science, or manufacture has been 
seized upon and made instrumental in some way 
or other towards effecting this contrast—possibly 
@ greater one than any other phase of progress 
can show, and rivalling even the change from 
stage-coaches to railways. 

And not less than the contrast in speed is the 
revolution which has taken place in the mode of 
life on board. But a comparatively few years ago, 
every one who ventured on a voyage to a foreign 
shore, whether he were a peer of the realm or & 
denizen of the forecastle, knew that for woeks 
or months, as the case might be, he must 
put up with an unvaried diet of silt beef 
and ealt pork, accompanied by hard biscuit or 
dried peas, with a pitiful dole of water daily, 
and the evar-haunting possibility of sapplies 
ruming short, Now, the gentleman who pays 
for a trip of three thousand miles, grumbles 
if his wine be not iced, and demands daily three 
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d have answered him, he | 
*You love me’ } 
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good and abundant meals of fresh meat and 
vegetables, 

In the course of this paper, it is proposed 
to offer to the reader some authentic statistics 
concerning the commissariat department alone 
i i And in 


attention rather forcibly—the perfection and 
immense experience shown in the system by 
which such a ship can be victualled eo liberally 
yet so exactly as to prevent loss by superfluity, 
or embarrassment through insufficience ; and the 
marvellous cheapness which competition between 
great lines has brought about. The discontented 
passenger who complains that some small item 
in his dinner of many courses is not to his 
taste, seldom reflecta on the vast forethought 
which must have been exercised on his behalf 
down to the smallest minutie—for there are no 
shops at sea wherein to purchase any little thing 
that may have been forgotten—or on the fact 
that his paasage-money is probably less than the 
amount which he would have to pay for living 
at a good hotel with an inferior table for the 
time equal to the duration of his journey. 

The following details have been culled not 
so much from the very largest steamers, as from 
thoge of the best class which take long voyages 
and are mainly provisioned at the outset, Thus 
they do not apply to the huge North Atlantic 
boats, with their six and eight day passages, or 
to teeming emigrant vessels ; but have been aver- 
aged principally from the fleets of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental (running to the East), Royal 
Mail (West Indies and Brazil), Orient (Australia), 
Pacific Steam Navigation (both coasts of South 
America), Messageries Maritimes (East, West, 
and South), and Union (Cape of Good Hope) 
Companies. It must be remembered, however, 
that they all vary, for many reasons. Some carry 
more of one thing and less of another. Some 
Companies make their own ice on board, and 
provide themselves with dead-meat instead of 
live-stock—a very important item. Some take 
a sufficiency of thie, that, or the other thing at 
starting; while others will renew those stores 
at their different of call, according to the 
local cost of the articles and the facilities on 
board for storing them; while the eame ship 
may be differently stocked for different voyages, 
influenced by the time of year and the proba- 
bilities of a greater or smaller number of pas- 
eengers. In no case is the quantity stated 
exaggerated beyond the actual figures which 
some veesels’ provedore accounts present—pos- 
sibly, indeed, falling short of others. It will be 
readily understood that the major part of the 
substances mentioned are for the use of the first- 
class passengers; since those whicli have been 
selected at hazard as illustrative of the subject, 
are rather such as indicate the luxurious pro- 
fasion and completeneas of arrangements, than 
what mey be termed the necessaries of equipment, 


For instance, a landsman might feel some interest 
in learning that such a ship as the representative 
ideal whose commissariat we are about to glance 
at, would, if set upright on her stern, project 
her bowsprit above the cross on the top of St 
Paul’s Cathedral; that her boatswain’s stores 
would include one ton of paint, five tons of spare 
rope, and five hundred yards of canvas; and that 
two thousand gallons of oil are required to lubri- 
cate her engines for three months; but the fact 
of her carrying a hundredweight of pepper for 
consumption each voyage, will give him a better 
idea of what we wish to convey. 


passenger steamer of four or five thousand 
tons may have on board seven hundred souls, or 


more. ‘Two hundred, say, of these will be saloon 
passengers, a very few second-class, and probably 
three hundred third-class or steerage passengers. 


Her company will number something above one 
hundred and fifty, of whom more than half will 
be servants, apart from the crew-proper; eight 
or ten cooks of various degrees—the chef gene- 
rally a Frenchman, and usually one at least of 
each nationality likely to be included among the 

ers—two bakers, a confectioner, three 
utchers, and about sixty stewards and waite: 
erie and foreign. er voyage ‘there an 
back’ will occupy from eight to fifteen weeks ; 
and her stores, renewable each trip, are worth 
many thousands of pounds, 

We shall want a parting glass with the friends 
who have come to see us off at starting—and 
ossibly a little brandy not long after—so we had 
etter begin to make one or two rough notes at 
the bar. Here and in the wine-rooms below, 
we ehall find twenty-five thousand bottles of beer, 
four thousand bottles of spirits, fifteen hundred 
bottles of champagne, five thousand of other 
wines—besides a large quantity, in the wood, of 
some light claret or aoa) which is frequently 
supplied gratis at breakfast and dinner—and ten 
thousand bottles of various aérated waters, One 
thousand lemons are suggestive; but though 
eighty tons of ice—where there is no ice-makin, 
machine—may seem conducive to unlimi 
sherry-cobblera and other ‘long drinks,’ it must 
be borne in mind that the chief functions of 
the ice-house are to cool the drinking-water 
in the tropics and preserve fresh meat, fish, 
and froit. Passing to more innocent beverages, 
milk ad libitum ap to be guaranteed by 
one thousand tins of the condensed article, and 
five hundred gallons of the fluid ‘direct from the 
cow,’ kept sweet in the refrigerator. ‘A milch cow 
on board’ makes a good line in a Company's 
advertisement, and is calculated to attract those 
who contemplate travelling with a family of 
children. But where there are half a thousand 
people, the presence of such an animal must be 
soothi a as to the i mation of the milk- 
drinker, than calculated to affect the quality of the 
consumed milk to any appreciable extent. Never- 
theless, a cow is at to most passe: steam- 
boats, One thousand pounds of tea and eighteen 
hundred pounda of coffee, sweetened with eight 
thousand pounds of sugar, are comfortable items 
for those who relish the cheering cup; while 
twenty thousand gallons of fresh water, brought 
from the shore, and stored in huge tanks in 
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hold, with a daily supply of one thousand ons 
param roce the v ondahiers is a ee 
of importance both to the inner and outer 


man. 

Now for a few of the eatables, at random. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds of butter ; 
three thousand hams; sixteen hundred pounds 
of saloon biscuits—Huntley and Palmers, &c.— 
not those supplied to the crew; one thousand 

nds of ‘dessert stores’—muscatela, almonds, 
ve &c., exclusive of fresh fruits, which are taken 
in at every port; fifteen hundred pounds of jams 
and jellies ; six thousand pounds of tinned meats ; 
one thousand pounds of dried and three 
thousand six hundred pounds of rice ; five thou- 
sand pounds of onions; forty tons of potatoes ; 
sixty thousand pounds of flour; ad twenty 
thousand e Fresh vegetables, dead-meat, 
and live bullocks, sheep, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
guinea-birds, ducks, fowls, fish, and casual game, 
are generally supplied at each port of call, or 
replenished at the further end of the journey, 0 
that it is difficult to obtain compiles estimates of 
them. Perhaps two dozen bullocks and sixty 
sheep would be a fair average for tho whole 
voyage, and the rest may be inferred in pro- 

rtion, The writer has known five-and-twenty 
owls sacrificed in a single day to make chicken- 
broth. We therefore shan’t starve, even if we are 
a day or two behind time, which is considered a 
great enormity now. 

The mention of chicken-broth suggests sen- 
sickness, and sen-sickness conjures up the doctor, 
and with the doctor is associated medicine. His 
dispensary is as well furnished with drugs as 
eny chemist’s shop in a country town; and when 
we observe that, among other things, it contains 
twelve ounces of quinine, four gallons of black- 
draught, twenty pounds of Seidlitz powders, a 

allon of castor-oil, and half a hundredweight of 

psom salts, it is evident that if the sick people 
do not get well, it is from no lack of physic. 

Four thousand sheets, two thousand blank 
eight thousand towels, two thousand pounds o 
various soaps, two thousand pounds of candles— 
except in those vessela which are fitted with the 
electric light—sixteen hundred knives, two thou- 
sand two hundred plates, nine hundred cups and 
saucers, three thousand fancy what a 
handsome income the amount represented by 
annual loss from breakage would be !—eight 
hundred table-cloths, two thousand glass-cloths 
-—all these are exhibited in the prove- 
doring of one ship alone. Think what they 
a mount up to when multiplied by the 
number of pe pia each Company's fleet, and 
then try to realise the fact that this department 
constitutes only one, and by no means 
greatest, of their incidental expenses, 

A large quantity of rum was carried until 
recently in every vessel, rations of that epirit 
being served out to the ship's company daily, 
as agreed upon in the articles, This custom has 





lately been abolished in most of the mercantile | way 


marine services, with great advan’ both to 
the owners and their employés. But though 
mercantile marine Jack’s is tap Sag can 
still enjo: eget (Ne . on of = pee 
is as e om fore 
sailing from dock. ad 

It will be seen that not one tithe part of the 


SEA-FARE. - 


commicsariat storea requisite for @ big liner | 
ie been et ery a few extracte |) 
e things in daily use, as i Their 
very bulk brings further ncosaltion | Fae a a 
the amount of hay, corn, and other food for thi 
live-stock would form no trifling consideration ; 
and when we remember that every bottle and glass, | 
in use, must have a separate niche or compartment 
to insure its safety in bad weather; that e 
cup in service hangs on a special hook ; and 
in addition to stores engers and crew, such a | 
steamer would three thousand tons of 
and perhaps two thousand, or two thousand five 
hundred tons of coal—remembering, too, that in 
the middle she is filled by her engines, which 
cut an enormous slice out of her hull, and that 
saloons, ladies’ cabin, smoking-room, bathrooms, 
‘two pianos and an organ,’ ‘lib: of six hun- 
dred volumes,’ &c., all imply a lot of waste, 
round—the question which comes uppermost 
in one’s mind is, Where do they put it all? 
And indeed it is marvellous to see how the stow- 
age is contrived; not a cubic inch of room is 
wasted, but has its own proper occupant. The 
worthy old adage of ‘A place for everything, 
and everything in its place, might here be 
expanded into, ‘A place for something every- 
where, and something in e place’ ‘The art 
of condensation of materials and economy of s 
has probably been studied nowhere to such 
an extent as on board ship, perforce of neces- 
sity, and is carried out even more rigidly in this 
era of ‘floating towns’ than in the days of amaller 
eraft. So much attention has now to be pai 
to decoration, elegance of fittings, and spacious- 
ness of apartments and promenades, that avail- 
able stowage-room is comparatively more limited , 
than ever. Consequently, the builders’ ingenuity . 
is racked to the utmost, and we find every mirror, 
is Fa panel masking a locker or some other 
appliance of stern utility. 

Pookin at the enormous daily consumption 
of food which these statistica reveal, it is natural 
to suppose that the quicker the ship can be 
hurried to her destination, the more profitable 
it will be for the owners. Such, however, is not 
the case, A large steamer’s speed averages, let us 
say, thirteen knots per hour on a daily quantum 
of from fifty to eighty tons of coal. But increase 
and decrease of speed—other things being equal— 
is out of all ratio with the burnt ; thirty 
tons per diem would produce ten knots an hour, 
while fifteen knots might require a hundred tons 
or more, And after all, coal is the d item 
of coat in the working of a steamer. Most Com- 
panies reckon that, taking into account the 
expense of wharfage at home and abroad, tran- 





the} 8 + labour and dock dues, but not including 
the Toss 


of the space which they occupy in the 
vessel, the ‘black diamonds’ average two pounds 
per ton in price, 
Then what an epitome of wealth must a well- 
found, well-freighted ship be, as she ploughs her 
through the waters, exclusive of her ae 
cargo of human lives, or even the ible trea- 
sares in specie and diamonds of her bullion-room 
—not to mention the mails which most of them 
carry, and ¢zhich are supposed to rank above all 
else. When we consider that the vessel herself 
may have cost one hundred and twenty thou- 


sand pounds; her engines fifty thousand pounds 
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mine ; and that there —— Shonsands seer 
of precious copra ong 2, al 
her rovedore stores, al aie which we have been 
wondering, seeni but a small matter after all! 





THE HELODERM 
4 VENOMOUS LIZARD. 


Soma time ago a box containing a lizard was sent 
to the London Zoological Gardens, and on the 
lid was written: ‘The bite of this antmal ia not 

3 . One can well imagine that this 
information was looked upon as doubly super- 
fluous when the inmate was disclosed, seeing that 
lizards have always been held as harmless crea- 
tures. It was handled freely by those present, 
and examined with a good deal of attention ; for 
the species was new, and no description of it was 
to be found in the standard works of reference ; 
and when at last conveyed to the Reptilium, it 
was taken by the keeper and thrust into a den 
with little ceremony or precaution. Big lizards 
of all kinds, however, can inflict nasty bites, and 
are usually ready to do ial iain first Feonived 3 
&@ propensity well recognis y practical natu- 

ia whe soon aecuits a knack of handling 

imals without risk. Furthermore, the creature 
‘was lethargic from cold and the effects of its 
long sea-voyage; possibly, also, from want of 
food, for it had eaten nothing since it left its 
native land, Mexico. Luckily, therefore, the 
lizard did not afford a demonstration of those 
terrible powers with which it is endowed, before 
its true nature was recognised. But when Dr 
Giinther, the chief of the Zoological Department 
at the British Museum, and the best onthority on 
reptiles at the present day, to whom the lizard 
was submitted for classification, had examined its 
mouth, he ot once pronounced it to be dangerous ; 
and all doubts vanished from the minds of the 
most incredulous when a frog and a guinea-pig 
were bitten in quick succession ; the former being 
killed almost instantaneously, while the latter 
was dead in three minutes. 

Heloderma horridum is the technical name which 
has been bestowed on this lethal saurian. For 
simplicity’s sake we will call it the heloderm. It 
is a handsome creature, and ita general hue and 
appearance strike the attention at once; rather 
over a foot in length, with a body as thick as a 
man's wrist; the and colour a warm pale 

low, covered with @ network pattern of dark 
Townlsh lines; the tail large, stumpy, and en- 
circled with double hig Pigs ey black, At 
first it refused grapes, na, lettuce, carrot, 
minced meat, cockroaches, frogs, lizards, slow- 
worms, mice and rats, all of which were 
tendered to it for food; it, however, devoured 
@ couple of eggs, Harmless as all other lizards 
are supposed to be, the mouth of the heloderm 
reveals a dental arrangement totally at variance 
with all one’s preconceived idens, every 
appearing to be grooved as in the case of the 
fangs of i euanoue nts, Furthermore, this 
irreconcilable lizard holds on to its victim, and 
works its jaws fiercely and continuously after 
they are buried in the flesh, os though sending 
an abundant flow of venomous saliva into the 
body ; thus departing from all rule of procedure 
among Veneniferous serpents on like occasions. 
It ‘remains to bo seen, however, whether 


these ed teeth are, 80 to speak, the direct 
channels for the introduction of a deadly secre- 
tion limited to their appendages, as is the case 
with a snake, or whether they simply effect 
inoculation of @ poisonous matter, disseminated 
throughout the general saliva or mucus of the 
mouth by the mere wound they inflict, in the 
same way that a mad dog communicates hydro- 
phobia by its bite—a process which resembles 
that of a lancet procuring the absorption of 
vaccine fluid by its scratch, while the ordinary 
bite of a venomous snake is rather to be compared 
to the action of a hypodermic syringe. It is 
worthy of note, as bearing out both this possibility 
and the inconsistent character of the eos 
that it has glands in the lower os well as in 
the upper jaw. 

It will be very interesting to learn the natural 
food of this creature, and such knowledge will 
propeely give us a solution of the mystery—Why 
is #, and not the other members of the lizard tribe, 
venomous? Nature bestows nothing wantonly, 
and there must be a reason for the heloderm’s 
possession of such a secretion—some function of 
vital import to the possessor. Poisonous snakes 
are so provided, not—as many people: imagine 
—to enable them to go about doing mischief, 
but for the simple purpose of obtaining food. 
Destitute of the constrictive power which distin- 
ffuishes boas and pythons, they would be no match 
for the animals which constitute their natural 
prey, were it not for their venom. But what can 
a creature, having teeth to bite with, claws to 
seize and tear with, agility for pursuit, and, it 
may be, a prehensile tongue, want this extra and 
seemingly superfluous ammunition for? In other 
words, upon what has it been intended to feed, 
to demand such weapons of offence? Certainly, 
one would say, not upon fruit, or cabbages, 
like the iguana; and we find it spperenely as 
perfectly ae ted for catching and slaying small 
mammals and birds as are many undoubtedly 
harmless lizards of a similar size and forma- 
tion, 

Tt may be that it will be found to prey 
upon some powerful animal that requires great 
holding-power to retain, and which may pro- 
bably be cold-blooded animals euch as e8, 
When a venomous serpent which feeds on birds 
or rats attacks, it strikes a sudden blow, and 
withdraws. The victim may stagger or flutter 
away, but is bound to fall within a short dis 
tanca, where it can be followed and eaten at 
leisure, But those which devour their own 
kind, like the coral-snake and hamadryad, seize 
the serpents which form their meala, and do not 
again relinquish them—much as our common 
grass-apake deals with a fi The reason for 
this is evident: the poison takes effect so much 
more slowly in a cold-blooded animal, owing 
to its defective organisation, and cunsequent 


tooth | tardiness of the vital processes, that the bitten 


snake might escape too far to be retrieved if 
released before it died. 

The Indians in Central Mexico are said to pay 
a Gel rks egitin reverence to the heloderm, and to 
worship it as the incarnation of one of their deities, 
The writer heard there—the legend obtains much 
farther south—of a lizard which fights with all 
venomous snakes from ‘antipathy’ and other 
disinterested motives whenever it comes across 
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them ; but, as a specimen which was brought to me 
proved to be a common teguexin, and as, further- 
more, I was told that the lizard, when accidentally 
bitten, always rans to a certain shrub, &., I con- 
feas I did not pay much heed to the account. It 
behoves one, however, to be guarded in ridicule 
of popular errors for the future, after thia distinct 
triumph of ‘vulgar prejudice’ over acientific 
aasurance. 





BOOK GOSSIP. 


Here is another beautiful volume from the 
pen of Mr Francis George Heath, entitled 
Autumnal Leaves (London : Sampson Low & Co.). 
We have before had occasion to nutice with appro- 
bation the writings of Mr Heath, as he is one 
of the few whose variety of picturesque descrip- 
tion enables them to maintain the interest of the 
reader through consecutive chapters of scenic 
word-painting. In this volume Heath gives 
careful atiention not merely to the exquisite 
tinting, but to the forms and venation, of the 
more prominent of the leaves whose fading 
splendour lights up our hedges and woodlands 
in autumn. The coloured plates of the leaves, 
on in this volume, are finished with artistic 
lelicacy and grace, and with carefulness and 
accuracy of bins okeearal The frontispiece 
of bramble-leaves cannot fail to awaken a sense 
of beauty in any one who has ever, in his 
roadside walks, marked the beautiful forms 
and the rich hues of the fading bramble, pass- 
ing through all the gradations of orange, and 
red, and russet brown. It is, says our author, 
the varieties of hue and colour on any single leaf 
that give the striking character to autumnal 
foliage, 80 apparent when it is closely examined. 
The effect is doubtless due to the manifvstations 
of the preliminary stages of decay; and yet, in 
his opinion, it is not strictly decay which pro- 
duces the picturesque changes of colour in the 
early stages of what ia called leaf diacoloration ; 
at anyrate it is not decay of a kind which, 
when once commenced, must inevitably lead to 
a disintegration of parts. Not only can the 
course and progress of this discoloration be 
arrested—in the case of most leaves—at any 
stage, but means may be taken to alter the 
conditions which are ne in order to con- 
tinue, or merge, mere discoloration into actual 


decay. 

The book is divided into two portiona The 
first is entitled ‘Autumn Rambles;’ and the 
author, in the course of his wanderings round 
the New eg ie ache oe hen an. 
opportunity of displaying his ai icit; 
in describing the cee pevutifal and pinfareaqite 
scenery and objects of nature. We have already 
referred to the coloured drawings which he 
gives us of bramble-leaves; here ia a word- 
picture of the same as he saw them in a lane 
at Eeoeune ‘For the zoe Eee 
carry the palm of beauty. o! 
their stem “contrasa with their oil green 
leavea, and blends with those leaves which have 
ioe axe the doom wie of tee bale the pink 

ere are white o yu 
bluah of tardy blossoms, and the red, and 
black colours of autumnal fruit. In the bramble 
stems, too, there is variety; for whilst their 
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prevailing colour is purple, thi in: 
ov by vermili fon 4 hues mle el ey 
hue is spread upon the stem, the adjacent , 
is d with the same rich oolour. 
contrasting with the vermilion leaves, are others 
of bright yellow, a proaching gold, and others 
of greenish white. Now they are sombre in the 
of green, now flushed with crimson, now 
n and purple-blotched, but always beautiful.’ 

e second portion of the book deals with the 
subject proper, ‘Autumnal Leaves ;' the several 
chapters in which the leaves of the onk, the ash, 
the maple, the elm, the chestnut, and many others, 
are described, being accompanied by beanuti 
tinted plates of the leaves themselves. The boo 
will form a delightful sutumn companion to such 
as find pleasure in country ramblis | and the 
study of it is qualified to lead to a more cor- 
rect appreciation and distinction of autumn tints, |! 
ag found on the leaves of particular trees, than 
the writings of descriptive poets and others at all 
times evince. Mr Heath’s work can scarcely fail 
to meet with acceptance. 


** 

It is quite a common remark nowadays, that 
the age of letler-writing is past. ings certainly 
move forward in these times with unprecedented 
speed ; and, what with telegraph wires and news- 
papers, tidings of all kinds A ce so rapidly from 
place to place, that less is left than ever before for 
the pen of the private writer. It ia true that a 
first visit to London, or the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the mountains of Switzerland, may 
provoke from young folks an outburst of epis- 
tolary confidences and gossip; but this state of 
feeling is evanescent, and except perhaps in the 
case of lovers, the written missives that pass from 
hand to hand gradually become as brief, metho- 
dical, and uninteresting os the specimens that 
are served up in those wonderful (Ready Letter- 
writers’ that teach us how to address ourselves 
in writing to ‘persons of every degree of rank.’ 
Even the correspondence that passea between 
literary men is, as a rule, of the most business- 
like type ; and it is only perhaps among the warm- 
hearted and gushing aspirants that anything like 
an interchange of high-flowing sentiment or 
elaborate st re of opinion is to be found. 
This state of things is possibly to be regretted ; 
but nevertheless it exists. 

There was, however, a time in which letters 
were the objects of more care to the writers, 
and much more precious to the recipients, 
than now j ne one of ha ati oameve 
features of literary biography in the past 
been derived from the letters which the blographer 
was in general able to give. No doubt much of 
the correspondence thus given to the world has 
been foun) to be tedious and for the most part 
barren. Even the collected letters of such men as 
Swift and Pope and Arbuthnot are stiff work, if 
you sit down and try to read them through. On 
the other hand, there can hardly be more de 
reading chan the letters of Cowper and Sco 
Byron, peel if taken in connection with the 
period of life or special circumstances of the 
writer that them forth. lish literature 
is rich in lefsers ; and we are glad therefore to 
draw attention to a book just issued, entitled 
The British Letter Writers (Edinburgh: W, P. 
Nimmo & Co.), compiled by the editor of 
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English Eesayiste. The volume, which has all 
the. advantages of good pcinting and binding, 
comprises within it letters of the best Englis 


writers from the fifteenth century to the ~ 
bo time. The ger ae plectet ule bi 
judgment, and besides being chronologi 
peeitb ty introduced by brief and sufi 
een concise notices of their respective writers, 
or of any special circumstance to which the 
letters may refer, Most readers have spare half- 
hours, when it is a relief to escape for a little 
from methodical study ; and in such interludes, 
| there are few books that would more delight- 
reed repay perusal than this collection of English 
letters, 





THE MONTH, 
BCIENCE AND ARTS 


Tum chief scientific event of August was the 
fifty-second meeting of the British Association. 
Many people naturally look upon this annual 
exposition of scientific progress as an opportunity 
of posting themselves in recent discoveries and 
new speculations of foremost minds; and we 
venture to imagine that on the present occasion 
they will not suffer disappointment. A perusal 
of the President’s Address cannot fail to interest 
even those unaccustomed to pay attention to 
scientific matters; for Dr Siemens’s remarks are 
so clear, and bring home to our minds such 
important considerations concerning our vwell- 
being and every-day lives, that they at once 
claim, es they deserve, careful attention. 

Dr RBiemens, as is well known, is a great 
authority on electricity and we owe to his inge- 
nuity the invention of many important instru- 
ments. Hence his words regarding the present 

sition of electrical acience, and more particu- 

¥ the application of this form of energy 
to lighting and motive-power, will be scanned 
with greater interest than other portions of his 
Address, But he had also much to say regarding 
the future of gas as an illuminant and as a heat- 
giver, which will not only be of great interest 
to many, but must carry dismay to the hearts 
of not a few. He believes electricity will be 
the light of the future, but maintains that gas 
will still be largely used as the poor man’s 
friend. But the great future in store for gas 
will be in connection with it as a heat-giver. 
Dr Siemens points out that a gas giving vast 
heating power can be produced at a very chen 
rate indeed. He proposes that this shoul 
be made in the coal-pit or at the pit-bank, and 
should be distributed throughout the country in 
Hora of coal. By this means the heavy railway 

ight would be saved, the gas Companies as 
they now exist would bo dispensed with ; each 
pound of gas would give us just double the heat 
of a pound of coul; and more important than all, 
we should have no smoke. It may be long before 
these bold reg aro realised; but that 
they are feasible, no reasonable being who studies 
Dr Siemens’s facts and figurea can deny. 

A public mberipon has been opened by the 
Lord Meyor of London in aid of a very interesting 
archwological work. Until the year 1869, the 
exact site of the famed ae of Diana at 

heaus was unknown. At this time, Mr J. 

ood, after several years’ search, found its 
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remains far below the present level of the soil. 
He was for some time aided in his work by 
overnment granta, but for some reason or other, 
these were not renewed; and after a few speci- 
mens of the beautiful unearthed sculpture had 
been secured by the British Museum, the work 
stopped for want of funds, The present sub- 
scription list, ed at the Mansion credit 
London, is headed af some very influenti 
names; and there is little doubt but that the 
money required for renewing these interesting 
excavations will be speedily collected, 

Not so many years ago, the man who could boast 
that he had sailed round the world was regarded 
as something approaching a hero, and if not 
exactly on a footing with the renowned Captain 
Cook, he approached very nearly to that standard 
of excellence. Things are different nowadays, for 
anybody with time and money to devote to the 
object can put a girdle round the earth. The 
steamship Ceylon, owned by the Inter-oceanic 
Steam-yachting Company, has just returned from 
such a trip, having been absent from England 
for just ten months. She carried sixty passengers, 
who had the opportunity of remaining for some 
time at each of the important stopping stations, 
Thus, the first six weeks of the voyage were 
consumed in visiting the chief Mediterranean 
ports; after which, by the Suez route, the pas 
made its way to our Eastern possessions, an 
then onwards to China and Japan. Next came 
the Sandwich Islands, and the principal ports 
on the west coast of South America; the t- 
coast ports as far as Bahia next claimed attention ; 
and the vessel on its way home called at the 
Canaries and at Madeira, e distance traversed 
was altogether thirty-seven thousand miles, the 
vessel returning in good condition, and reporting 
a clean bill of health during the voyage. We 
cannot imagine a more beneficial and enjoyable 
way of passing a year, for those who have leisure 
and means, than a trip in the Ceylon. 

Another voyage, undertaken for very dif- 
ferent reasons, has also recently terminated 
with the most satisfactory results, In June 
1881, Mr Leigh Smith set out from Peterhead 
in the Eira, on a voyage of Arctic discovery. 
The little vessel, with its crew of twenty-five, 
all told, was sighted during the following month 
by a Norwegian schooner off the coast of 
Nova Zembla, Months passed away, and nothing 
more was heard of the explorers; but they 
were not forgotten by friends at home. Last 
June, a Relief Expedition was organised, under 
the command of Sir Allen Young, and the ship 
Hope set sail on her errand of mercy. The crew 
of the Hira were rescued, and are now in their 
homes once more. ahey had lost their vessel, 
which was nipped in the ice, and were, when 
found, subsisting on the flesh of the walrus and 
bear. The scientific results of the expedition 
were lost with the ill-fated Eira; but Mr Leigh 
Smith’s journal of the voyage is saved, and wil} 
no doubt econ be in the ds of many readers, 
This rescue of a ship’s crew will form # pleasant 
episode in the history of Arctic research, a hi 

ready far too full of gloom, 

Another Arctic expedition has sailed from 
Copenhagen under the direction of Lieutenant 
Hovgaard. The objects of this fresh enterprise 
are—'To ascertain whether Franz-Josef d 
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really extends to the neighbouring Cape Chel-| externally resembles a small upright clock-case ; 
yuskin; whether the conditions of the current | and is internally composed of a cylindrical 
and ice are such that a basis for further explora-|in which is a peculiar float, having at 
tion can be reached here without too great a| thereto an upright rod, terminating in a delicate || 
risk ; and whether the eastern const of Franz-| apring pencil or pointer. A dram, on which a 
Josef Land trends to the northward at this point.’ | suitably prepared diagram is fixed, turns by means 
Lieutenant Hovgaard’s ship is a steamer of one } of a clock attachment, so that as water enters the 
hundred and fifty tons, which has been specially | vase, a curved line is traced on the sheet, showing 
strengthened for contact with the ice. It carries| the height to which the water attains at any 
a crew of twenty-two including the officers, und | given time. This pluviometer is intended to be 
takes several eledges and Newfoundland dogs. | placed inside the observatory, end to be connected 
Besides provisions for twenty-seven months, the ny means of a pipe with the collector outside. 
vessel is provided with coal enough to give full| The registration of this instrument has the two 
steam for fifty days. great advantages of being constant and auto- 
We have before alluded to the rapid destruction | matic. 
of timber in the United States, where no attempt; From the Edinburgh Evening News, we learn 
seems to be made to replace by young trees those | that the remarkable manner in which the spectro- 
which have been felled by the lumbermen. Pro-| scopic weather forecast communicated to a con- 
feasor Sargent, of Harvard College, has been | temporary at the beginning of September has been 
engaged in computing the probable time which | veritied, deserves the attention of meteorological 
1 elapse before certain kinds of trees become | observers. The statement was to the effect that 
exterminated; and his results will soon be known. | at the beginning of a certain week the spectroscope 
It is said that the white pine will be gone in twenty | showed a remarkable absence of watery vapour 
ears, and that many other trees must follow in | lines in the spectrum of skylight; that a directly 
its wake. But there are districta as yet hardly | contrary state of things in the previous week waa 
invaded by man where, owing to the liberal rain- | followed by heavy rains and floods ; and that a 
fall, different kinds of timber grow most luxuri-| spell of dry weather might now inferentially be 
antly. <A correspondent of the Times lately gave | counted un with some little confidence, Fortu- 
a very interesting account of one of these regions ; | nately for the farmers, that expectation waa realised, 
and he states that the whole of the Pacific coast | Several times since the statement appeared, the 
from the forty-second parallel to the forty-ninth, | sky became overcast, but the clouds invartably 
and beyond, and from the edge of the ocean for | cleared away without rain, leaving an expanse of 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles inland, | glorious blue such as we too seldom see. It is 
is covered with incomparable timber. In the | not for the unscientific to form any positive con- 
district of Puget Sound, the principal trees are | clusions as to the value of such o fulfilment of a 
yellow fir. They grow to an enormous height, | scientific forecast, but the cireumstances are clearly 
and some of them will give squared logs one | encouraging, and it seems not extravagant to hope 
hundred and twenty-four feet in length. This | that the spectroscope may do for practical meteo- 
Tegion gives an average yield of by thousand | rology what the methods of observation hitherto 
feet of timber per acre ; and occasionally as much | followed have as yet failed to do, In the obser- 
as two hundred thousand feet are found upon | vation recorded, certain solar lines in the spectrum 
a single acre. stood out clearly, which had throughout August 
A curious but effective method of testing wines} been almost lost in a ‘thicket of terrestrial water- 
in order to determine the amount of astringent | vapour lines.’ It is further interesting to notice 
matter in them, has lately been deviaed by M.| that the suggested probability of ‘rather cold 
Girard. Astringent qualities are usually due to a| sharp weather’ hus tallied pretty closely with the 
tannic compound called anotannin, and closely | facts. . 
related to it are several colowing-matters. There| M. Regnard has been making some curious and 
is a tendency in these matters to combine with | apparently successful experiments in feeding lambs 
animal tissues, and M. Girard takes advantage of thet have either been left orphans or which have 
this circumstance. He steeps a few lengths of | been deserted by their mothers. To most people, 
so-called catgut—the fine white strings of the{| milk would seem to be the food best fitted for 
violinist—in the wine to be tested; and at the | the purpose ; but M. Regnard has brought up his 
expiration of a day or two, the colour and astrin- | little family of lambs on a very different diet. 
! gent matter is drawn from the liquid. Compari-| Blood obtained from the slanghter-houses was 
son of cords so treated, with cords which have | dried, pressed, and powdered in a coffee-mill ; and 
' mot been so treated, together with well-known | mixed with other food, was A Moe in doses of ten 
methods of analysis, give the necessary amount | to eighty grammes daily. @ animals eu 
of aenotannin ae eaiounng cinders present in the | in weight and size even those lambs which had 
wine. been nourished by their mothers ; and competent 
Last month we noticed M. Schmeltz’s invention | judges pronounced them to be the finest speci- 
for recording the duration of rainfall; and since | mens they had ever seen. Calves are now being 
then the iculars of an English invention of | reared on, the same plan ; and sickly children 
a similar kind have been made known; but in| are said to repeive great benefit from the strange 
this case the pluviometer is superior to that | food. 
of M. Schmeltz, in so far as it records the; Another hares whose position at the head 
miity as well as the duration of rainfall. | of « ae hospital for infants should give 
{tis the invention of Mr William Gadd, Civil | weight to hf remarks, advocates most strongly 
and Consulting Engineer, Manchester, and is | the use of asses’ milk for infants deprived of 









manufactured by Messrs W. H. Bailey & Co.,/ natural food. He anys that he has seen this milk 
| bring about the veritable resuscitation of little 


Albion Works, Salford. Mr Gadd’s pluviometer 
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ones; and he maintains that all institutions for 

the maintenance of new-born children should be 

provided with arrangements for keeping asses, 

and also goats. The milk of the goat is not much 

inferior to that of the asa, provided that the 

‘| animal has sufficient space to roam about in, and 
to find ite favourite fo0H, 

As contrast is afforded by the ates of 
two Pepers relating to Agriculture which have 
lately been published. One is the summary of 
the Aepicatara returns of Great Britain for 1882 ; 
and the other paper is the Report of the Canadian 
Minister of iculture, Seven years of bad 
seasons make the British returns into a very 

oomy history; while the Canadian Report 

reathes nothing but prosperity in the present, 
and brilliant prospects for the future. The 
Canadian Minister points to the attention 
which is being given to the importation from 
Britain of pedigreed animals; and we see by the 


statistics given how the old country is being 
drained of its finest stock to give vigour to the 
new, It is said that from the late Show at 


Reading three shiploads of the finest unimals 
went to America; and from all parts of the 
country come stories of foreigners buying up stock 
at a price with which home-buyers cannot com- 
pete. It may well be said that high prices and 
increased competition are affecting our agricul- 
tural progress, 

An interesting relic from Pompeii has just been 
added to the Naples Museum, It consists of a 
fresco representing the Judgment of Svlomon, 


ond is unique in being the sole picture of a sacred | 


character yet found in the buried city. Mr E. 
N. Rolfe, who sends to the Jimes a detailed 
description of the work, tells us that the drawing 
is poor, but that the colours are bright and in 
good f abecoblirpeg The bodies are dwarfed, and 
out of proportion to the heads. Some think, from 
this circumstance, that the composition is intended 
as a caricature ; but Mr Rolfe is of opinion that 
the heads have been exaggerated so as to allow for 
better facial expression. Beyond this distortion, 
there is apparently no caricature, the various 
expressions, from the agony of the real mother 
to the triumph of the false one, being well 
delineated. 

A new process for treating China-grass ond 
other fibre-producing plants—the invention of 
M. Favier—was lately shown in London in opera- 
tion before a number of gentlemen interested in 
the production or use of fibre. Most of the plants 
in question are cultivated at long distances from 
the places where the fibre is prepared for market ; 
and the new process is intended for treating the 
vegetable matter at the place of its growth. The 
advantages claimed for this procedure are prin- 
cipally two. In the first placc, only fifteen per 
cent, of the raw material is ultimately utilised in 
the production of fibre, and therefore the car- 

i of much uscless matter is saved; and in 
the second place, the fresh material is far more 
easily’ treated than that which has dried up 
during transport. The apparatus is simple in the 
extreme. It consists of a closed wooden box with 
a false bottom, under which runs a steam-pipe 
connected with a boiler. On the occasion referred 
*] this box was filled with a number of imens 

fibrous plants, obtained from the Botanical 


Gardens at Kew and Paris. After being sub- 








mitted to the action of the steam for twenty 
minutes, the specimens were found to be: ready 
for further treatment, the epidermis and fibre 
readily stripping from the wood. The cost of 
thus rendering the material fit for the mill is 
only two pounds per ton. The invention will 
be of great importance not only to the fibre-trade 
but to many of our colonies, and may still further 
cheapen the price of paper. 

The old idea of making Manchester a port 
by means of a ship-canal from Liverpool, has 
been once more revived, and the ‘Manchester 
Tidal Navigation Committee’ are now holding 
an inquiry into the whole subject. The scheme 
has been considered by many to be visionary ; 
but the same was thought of the Suez Canal and 
many other projects of an extensive character 
which have proved successful. The Canal would 
utilise the channels of the Mersey and the Irwell, 
and would be about thirty-seven miles in length. 
It would terminate at Manchester in an immense 
basin. There is no great engineering difficulty 
in the way of its accomplishment, the principal 
question being whether the enormous outlay 
entailed will bring back a sufficient return to 
the shareholders. 

It hns long been known that the Davy Safety- 
lamp is only safe under certain conditions. If 
the air in a mine be moving at a rate greater than 
seven feet per second, the wire-gauze surrounding 
the wick is no longer impervious; and the outer 
atmosphere, if of an inflammable nature, is certain 
to take fire. A Bluc-book recently issued on the 
Causes of the Explosion in the Trimdon Grange 
Colliery, which took place last February, convicts 
the Davy Lamp as the offender ; and its use will 
now no doubt be prohibited in all fiery mines, 
An accident at the West Stanley Colliery two 
months later has also been traced to the faulty 
nature of the lamps in use, although in this case 
the Davy Lamp was not employed. In short, a 
really safe mining-lamp seems just now to be a 
thing wanted. Whether electricity will answer 
all the requirements of a miiner’s work, we are 
hardly pepered to say; but it is very certain 

ong 


that a time must elapse before the electric 
light, even if it be suited to the purpose, can be 
installed at all our collieries. The lamp required 
must give a good light, must be portable, and 
more than all, to meet with universal attention, 
it must be cheap and simple. 

A very useful Act of Parliament has just come 
into force. Its object is ‘to make better provision 
for inquiries with regard to boiler explosions.’ 
That such a measure was really needed may be 
judged from a consideration of the many disasters 
which occur annually from boiler explosions— 
eight hundred and sixty-five explosions are 
recorded for the pe seven years—killing and 
wounding more ¢ double that number of 

rsons. One-third of these fatalities are attri- 
nuted to negligence or mismanagement ; and we 
may feel certain that quite os large a proportion 
may be set down to corrosion and other forms of 
dilapidation which were allowed to go on un- 
remedied in the boiler. The new Act is most 
stringent in its provisions, and we trust that it 
will have a salutary effect upon those owners 
of steam-power who are not too careful of the 
lives of their workmen. 

A British patent has been secured by Messra 








Chazaberss Journal, 
Sept. 30, 1882) 
Brin of Paris for the production of red and white 
wine from beetroot, and the Psat is said to 
resemble and to possess all the qualities of the 
juice of the grape. The root is cooked and pressed, 
and the juice is fermented in reservoira furnished 
with steam-coils, so that the process can be - 
lated ; after which water, tannin, and lastly alochol 
to bring the mixture to any desired strength, are 
added. For white wine, the white beetroot is 
employed, the operations being exactly similar 
to those adopted in making the red wine, The 
colour of the latter is so brilliant, and it contains 
50 much saccharine matter, that it is valuable for 
enriching grape wines which are deficient in 
those respects. Whether the new product is to 
become a help to the adulterator, or a new 

beverage, remains to be seen. 

The railway returna for 1882 show that there 
are now eighteen thousand one hundred and 
eighty miles of railway open in the United 
Kingdom, involving a total paid-up capital of 
seven hundred and forty-five millions five hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand pounds—a sum within 
a few thousand pounds of being as great as the 
amount of the National Debt itself! This affords 
a striking illustration of the cnormous wealth 
of this country—of the amazing extent of its 
financial resources, 

This year’s meeting of the Social Science Congress 
at Nottingham forms the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its formation as a society. It was founded on 
July 29, 1857, at a private meeting held at the 
resiilence in Grafton Street, London, of the late 
Lord Brougham, who presided on the occasion. 
By way of signalising ite successful career hitherto, 
the Secretary of the Association has issued a little 
Manual, giving a narrative of past labours and 
results, which will be found useful and interest- 
ing to those who watch the progress of Social 
Science. It is published at the office of the 
oo 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 








In papers recently read before the Royal Socict 
of Edinburgh, as well as the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians, on Tests of Tncandes- 
cent Electric Lamps, &c., pag en Jamicson, 
of the College of Science and Arts, Glasgow, 
has given us a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of electric lighting, Mr Jamieson extended 
the tests he had previously taken at Queen 
Street Station and in Sir William Thomson's 
laboratory, and by the aid of the electrical- 
engineerin students studying at the College of 
Science ad Arts, he produced a number of large 
dingrams and curves, giving the relative candle- 
powers and efficiency of Swan, Edison, Maxim, 
and Lane-Fox lamps, from which we take the 
following examples, but would refer those tore 
pore interested to volume eleven, num- 

er forty-two, of The Journal of the Soviety 
of Telegraph Engineers and Electrecians. Swan 
lamps when giving an average light of 21°6 
candles, had a mean resistance of thirty-two 
ohms, and for every horse-power of electrical 
energy expended on them, produced light equal 
to two hundred and twenty-five standard 
candles; or in round numbers, ten lamps, giving 
twenty-two candles each, can be produced from 
one horse-power. Edison eight-candle lamps 
had a resistance of sixty-one o when incan- 
descent ; and for every horse-power, one hundred 
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and Siiety eight candles were obtained, or seven- 
teen lam eight candles each. As pointed out, 
these and the other numerous cpr cad i ews 
by him do not include the energy thaf would “be 
lost in driving the engine and dynamo, but aimply 
the equivalent in horse-power of 


2 electrical energy 
expended directly on the rig eae Nae & pe 
Cty 


which we have made of syllabus of the 
Glasgo 
Street), we observe that every advantage in the 
way of lectures and laboratory-work is being 
offered. oung men desirous of becoming 
electrical engineers and clectriciany. 

The Times newspaper, in discussing the relative 
destructiveness of common shell and shrapnel, 
states that the idea that the superiority of the 
latter is established for all coses and under all 
conditions, is not quite correct. ‘Exhaustive 
trials, it says, have bean made in England and 
in other countries, with the result that, in order 
to insure perfect efficiency, ficld-artillery should 
carry both of these two projectiles, The common 
shell is made in different forms, but the principle 
of its action is always the same. It contains as 
much powder as can be placed within its iron 
or steel envelope, and is intended to act by 
explosion, breaking down defences, setting fire 
to houses, and generally smashing everything 
which it comes across, in addition to killing a 
limited number of men. Common shell, A A 
used with a percussion fuse, so as to burst only 
on striking an obstacle, is very effective on firm 
ground, and is also catremely demoralising. The 
intention and effect of shrapnel are entirely 
different. The shrapnel shell consists of the 
thinnest envelope which cnn be found without 
breaking wp, and this is filled almost entirely 
with hardened bullets. A very small charge of 
powder, only just enough to open the envelope, 
serves to liberate the bullets at the moment 
intended, and they then scatter like shat from 
a fowling-picce. hus it will be scen that if 
a good many guns are firing shrapnel ab the 
sume time, and the fuses are timed so aa to burst 
a few feet above the ground, the whole of the 
troops attacked are covered with a shower of 
bulleta, Shrapnel shella have been called the 
man-killing projectile. Their effect against troops 
in the open is ery great, and woul be greater 
but for the difficulty of timing the fuse so that 
the projectile should burst exuctly at the right 
moment and in the right place. Another function 
has lately been assigned to common shell In- 
cendiary stars are carried with each battery, and 
ean be placed, when required, within the com- 
mon shell When the ehell bursts, whether 
in the air or on the mark which it hits, the 
= are scattered, and create great light and 

eat, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
COMBUSTION WITHOUT FLAME. 
Aout a year ago, a new organisation was 
formed in England, called the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and at one of the recent meetings of 
the mem ff interesting experiment, involving 
a new theory of combustion, was submitted by 
Mr Thomas Fletcher of Warrington, whose many 
ingenious inventions and discoveries we have 
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before had occasion to notice, The belief has 
often been stated that if it were possible to pro- 
duce combustion without flame, the temperature 
attained by the consumption of any fuel could 
be enormously increased; and it seems that Mr 
Fletcher has now proved that this is possible. 
Directing an ordinary blowpipe gas-flame upon a 
ball_of iron wire weighing some three pounds, 
Mr Fletcher after 8 fow moments blew the flame 
out, leaving the gas on, however, as before. The 

ure immediately rose, and was steadily 
maintained until the iron was fused like wax. 
The room was darkened, but the closest exami- 
nation did not show a trace of flame, although 
the fact that the gas was operating was proved by 
repeatedly relighting and extinguishing it. This 
flameless heat was then directed into a fireclay 
chamber bear ater a ‘refractory’ clay crucible, 
which was ‘parti ly fused and worked into a 
ball like soft putty,’ while the walls of fireclay 
were at the same time fused by what is called 
latent heat. The gas supply used was given by 
@ quarter-inch pipe; and from Myr Fletchers 
experiments it appears that the presence of flame 
is not really a sign of perfect but of imperfect 
combustion. It is not improbable that this 
demonstration of the possibility of absolutely 
flameless combustion may | to important 
changes in the present modes of heating, many 
a which involve great consumption of mate- 


UBEFUL REFORM IN POLICE INSTRUCTION. 


A most useful and much desiderated branch of 
pie education has just been introduced into the 
etropolitan Force. This consists in giving the 
police officers a kind of surgical training sufficient 
to enable them to deal readily with many of the 
ordinary accidents to which people are liable. 
The society under which this training is carried 
out ig called the St John Ambulance Association. 
Certificates of efficiency were a few weeks ago 
ani to seventy-nine London policemen; and 
Sieveking, Physician Extraordinary to the 
Queen, addressing the force on that occasion, spoke 
of the wraiethy felt by the medical profession 
with the objects of the Association, and of the 
special value to the police of the instruction im- 
d. He advised them to keep up their know- 
ledge, and Gin dae them to do so by referring 
to a case which had come under his notice, where 
valuable assistance was rendered to an injured 
lady by a policeman. Colonel Duncan, Director 
of the Association, also spoke, and, referring to 
the case of an officer who was shot in the femoral 
artery, and of a man who was that day reported 
to have bled to death in consequence of a wound 
from a scythe, said that any one of the men who 
were receiving certificates that day would pro- 
bably have been able to save those lives if he 
had been near at the time. The objects of this 
Association seem to us to recommend themselves 
very strongly to police authorities all over the 

country. 

THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 

Asan authority concerning the population of the 
different countries of the world, the publication 
called Die Bevilkerung der Erde, published by 
Justus Perthes of Gotha, occupies a high ~ 
tion. From the seventh issue of this work, which 


has recently ap: we find the total popu- 
lation of the globe estimated at 1,433,887,500, 
an apparent decrease in the estimate of 1880 of 
about twenty-two millions; while the recent cen- 
suses of all the great countries show an increase of 
over thirty millions, This is, however, parly 
explained by a readjustment of the population 
of China, which, formerly given at 434,626,500 
has now been carefully revised, and estimated 
at 871,200,000. After this change of figures for 
China, Asia is set down as possessing a population 
of 795,591,000; this includes the two Eundred 
and fifty-two millions for British India, and the 
fourteen and a half millions of the territory of 
Ruasia in Asia. The resulis of recent censuses 
in Europe show an increase in the population, 
which is now stated at 327,743,400, as compared 
with 315,929,000 in 1880—an increase of about 
twelve millions. Africa is set down as having a 
a arene of 205,823,260 ; America, 100,415,400 ; 
and Australia and Polynesia, 4,232,000. Before 
rome of these vast numbers, the total population 
of the United Kingdom at last census (thirty-five 
millions) does not bulk largely ; but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the vast power and 
influence wielded by our country in every portion 
of the habitable globe, 





PRITHEE MADAM. 


Primer madam, what are you, 
That you accept with scorning 
Love that is honourable, true, 
And constant, night avd morning, 
Exacting it as beauty's due ? 


Beauty lures, but love must bind, 
And beauty’s long unkindness, 
Although that love were ten times blind, 
Cures him of his blindness, 
Gives him back his lucid mind. 


Though love, it seems, less pleases you 
Than admiration endlesa, 
You’ ll find in such a retinue 
Much that is oold and friendless, 
Flatterers many, lovers few. 


With these I neither sigh nor weep, 
I only give you warning, 
That for the future you must keep 
For some one else your scorning ; 
I’m sick of it. Good-morning ! 
J. B. Senxmx. 
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THE NATIONAL LEDGER 
THERE is no more fascinating volume to a suc- 
cessful merchant than his ledger, a beok which 
contains the record of his energy and persever- 
ance, and on whose pages are summed up the 
numerous items which form the foundation of 
the golden superstructure he has raised. John 
Bull’s Ledger, in the shape of a modest tenpenny 
blue-book entitled ‘The Finance Accounts of the 
United Kingdom,’ has recently been issued from 
the offices of Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode, the 
Queen’s printers, and in its pages of closely tabu- 
lated figures there is a story of successful business 
which should make it very acceptable reading 
to the British taxpayer. Few persons, however, 
care to wade through a mass of figures and tabu- 
lated statements, and we shall therefore refrain 
from going into the vast details of the debtor 
and creditor account of the immense total of 
nearly one hundred millions of meney which 
represents the income and expenditure of that 
portion of the British Empire over which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has power for good 
and evil. We shall state a few of the larger facte 
with reference to this vast sum, and then lay 
before our readers some of the remarkable items 
which go to build up on one side or the other 
the colossal account of the ‘ business’ recorded in 
the National Ledger. 

In spite of the Chancellor's sweeping fiscal 
reforms, it appears that the Custom-houses of 
the United Kingdom still collect the handsome 
sum of nineteen millions a year, and the Excise 
not less than twenty-seven millions. The Post- 
office shows a gross revenue of seven millions, 
notwithstanding the alterations which are being 
continually carried out, and the fact that several 
millions have been sunk as capital for the pro- 
vision of better rates of pay to the telegraphists 
and letter-carriers. 

The Income Tax was bringing in no less a 
sum than ten millions before the recent increase 
on account of the Egyptian Expedition; while 
the sale of stamps realised the sum of twelve 


millions, The other side of the account shows 
how nearly all these millions go to pay for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service ; but in the hands 
of a skilful Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
national expenditure is rarely, if ever, permitted 
to exceed the national income. The grand total 
for the Army and Navy is twenty-six millions 
three hundred and seventy thousand pounds; 
that for the Civil Service, fifteen millions; inte- 
rest of National Debt, twenty-eight millions two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds; the Afghan 
War instalment, five hundred thousand pounds ; 
the Transvaal expenses, four hundred thousand ; 
and the Zulu: War, ono hundred ond thirty-five 
thousand pounds, There is also a payment of 
ten thousand pounds for ‘ Secret Service.’ 

Having thus briefly described the colossal part 
of the debt and credit sides of this wonderful 
account, we will now proceed to ‘take stock’ of 
some of the items which go to make up the 
grand total, and the somewhat singular and 
interesting nature of which may not, perhaps, 
be generally known. 

Readers of the daily papers must have often 
noticed that ever and anon there appears in them 
a paragraph, inserted in some corner of the 
journals, to the effect that ‘the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
two halves of a five-pound note from A. B. on 
account of Income Tax.’ 
acience-money, and amounted last year to no less 
a sum than five thousand three hundred and 
forty-six pounds. The Suez Canal shares brought 
in at five per cent., two hundred thousand pounds ; 
while the Colonies contributed the sum of two 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds towards 
our national defences, 

Few people are oware of the fact that in 
return fur permission to issue o paper currency, 
the Bank of England pays into the Exchequer 
an annual sum of one hundred and thirty-eight 
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thousand @ive hundred and seventy-eight pounds, | 


The coinage o: silver at the Mint last year brought 
in a profit of one hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand pounds, and the bronze coinage nearly 
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thirty-one thousand pounds. Sovereigns are, it 
appears, coined gratuitoualy; while no less a 
gum than four hundred and eighty-four pounds 
in old copper coin was melted down for alloy. 
Even the sweepings of the Mint floors brought 
into the Exchequer the sum of six hundred and 
thirty-four pounds five shillings and eleven- 
pence. 

We are somewhat surprised to find an item 
of eleven hundred pounds accruing to the Crown 
on account of some guano islands of which the 
nation appears to be the proprietor ; while ‘small 
branches of the hereditary revenue’ —whatever 
these may mean—are credited with the sum of 
twenty-eight thousand pounds per annum. 

As all ‘wrecks and derelicts’ upon the coasts 
of the United Kingdom are claimed by the 
Crown, the national income from this source is 
augmented by the sum of one hundred and sixty- 
nine pounds eleven and ninepence, This emall 
sum is in itself o practical testimonial to the 
excellence of the work carried on by the National 
Lifeboat Institution. Beside this, the rights and 
interests of the Crown in the foreshores of the 
kingdom brought in last year two hundred and 
seventy-six pounds seventeen shillings ond nine- 
pence, 

Passports ore evidently far from being as 
obsolete as some persons think, for no less than 
four thousand were issued by the Foreiyn Office 
during the year, the fees on which amounted to 
four hundred and nine pounds, Qur consuls 
abroad paid into the national Exchequer through 
the Foreign Office nearly fifty-two thonsand 
pounds on account of fees received by them in 
the exercise of their consular duties, 

One interesting item in this long account is 
that of the Tower of London, which is credited 
with the sum of two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-six pounds on account of the fees paid 
by visitors to view the Crown jewels and 
armouries, &c. Another item stands for ‘Fees 
of Honour’ in the Queen’s Household, by which 
is probably meant the fines inflicted on its 
members for disregarding certain rules of etiquette 
or propriety. The sum credited to this source 
was last year fifty-five pounds cleven shillings 
and sixpence. Another item in connection with 
the Royal Household is the ‘Contributions for 
Keys, which consists of small payments made 
by privileged individuals for admittance into the 
royal precincts of the various palace-grounds and 
demesnes. This and various other items, euch as 
‘@raring and other rents, venison fees, receipts 
for old materials [rags and bones?], timber, and 
live-stock,’ together produce the respectable sum 
of five thousand and forty pounds. 

The wages and effects of <leceased seamen revert 
to the Crown if not claimed within six years; 
and it may be imagined that the sum invested 
on this account must be very large, seeing that 
the .intereat alone brought in eleven handred 
pounds last year. 
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We will close our list of items on the debit side 
of the National with those standing under 
the head of ‘Convict Labour.’ The Exchequer 
received during the past year a sum of two thou- 
sand three hundred pounds on account of profits 
on farms cultivated by convicts, and the large 
sum of sixteen thousand pounds for profits on 
convict manufactures, exclusive of another sum 
of eight thousand eight hundred pounds for 
‘profits on prisoners’ Jabour.’ 

On turning to the Credit side of the Ledger, 
we find ourselves floundering among a might: 
host of state pensioners, some of a pe tual 
nature and others but temporary. As a hand- 
some item of compensation for the ‘abolition of 
office,’ we may en ant quote the case of the 
Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall and his 
deputy, who receive for ‘loss of office on the 
abolition of the duties on the coinage of tin,’ 
&c., an annual allowance of seventeen thousand 
pounds ! 

The Royal Family of course head the list of 
annuitants, commencing with the Crown Princess 
of Germany (Princess Royal), eight thousand 
pounds, end ending with the Princess mat 
Duchess of Teck), who receives two thousand. 

he whole amount under this head, not including 
of course the amounts granted this year on the 
marriage of the Duke of Albany, is one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand pounds. 

Next in order come the Civil List pensions, 
which amount in the aggregate to the sum of 
twenty-two thousand five hundred and eighty- 
nine pounis. The names of the recipients of 
these pensions are not given, probably on account 
of the number, as there must be quite an army 
of them, seeing that not more than twelve hundred 
pounds per annum is granted to the Crown by 
parliament for this purpose. Thirty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-six pounds per annum 
is absorbed by the pensions for distinguished 
military services, At the head of this list stands 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, to whom and 
to whose descendants ‘for ever’ parliament granted 
the yearly sum of four thousand pounds, beside a 
splendid palace to live in and estates around it. 
Lord Napier of Magdala closes the list with a 
pension of two thousand pounds, which is to last 
for two lives only. 

Twenty thousand four hundred and thirty-four 
poe per annnm is the amount absorbed by 

olitical and Civil Service pensioners, amongst 
whom for the last time will figure the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, Sir George Grey, Mr Milner Gibson, 
and Mr Spencer Walpole. In this list, the man 
who gets the most handsome allowance is Lord 
Clarence Paget, who receives a pension of twelve 
hundred pounds per annum as an ex-First Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, in addition to his retired 
pay of two guineas a day as a vice-admiral. The 
veteran Corn-law abolitionist, Mr C. P, Villiers, 
also draws a pension of twelve hundred a year 
as an ex-Cabinet minister. . 

Forty-one thousand pounds is the amount of 
the pensions awarded for judicial services to the 
state, the names of three Lord Chancellors, at five 
thousand a year each—namely, Lords Cairns, 
Hatherley, and Selborne, being on last year's list. 
Lord Hatherley has since died; and Lord Sel- 
borne, being Mr Gladstone’s preaent Lord Chan- 
cellor, of course receives a salary of ten thousand 
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a Judicial pension list of over twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds. 

It is rather amusing to see with what arith- 
metical precision the pension is stopped by the 
Treasury on the day of decease; not a fraction 
more than was absolutely due to the departed 
pensioner being paid to his heirs or adminis- 
trators. 

The heredi pensions to the heirs of the 
Duke of Schober, which Thackeray ridiculed 
in his ballad of the Battle of Limerick, and 
amounting to nine hundred and eighty-four 
pounds, still appear in that portion of the list 
which may be termed a collection of ‘curiosities.’ 
The heirs and representatives of the founder of 
the Quaker City, Mr Penn, still receive the pension 
of four thousand jpoanda per annum granted them 
by parliament ‘for ever.” The Earl of Kinnoull 
receives a pension of one thousand six hundred 
and twenty pounds four shillings, on account of 
certain ‘four-and-a-half-per-cent. duties,’ in addi- 
tion to an hereditary pension granted to one of 
his ancestors by King Charles 11. 

Many persons are still living and enjoying 

nsions granted them in the reigus of George IIL, 

eorge IV., and William IV. ; whilst there is also 
a payment of thirty-two pounds six shillings and 
fourpence to ‘persons who suffered by the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798, Altogether, the gross amount 
for pensions and annuities is over three hundred 
thousand pounds, which is, after all, but a small 
amount compared with that wonderful income 
of nearly a hundred millions sterling, which is 
shown on the debit side of the National Ledger as 
the result of the untiring industry and splendid 

erseverance of the inhabitants of the British 
es, 








VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—‘ALL IS READY,’ SAID VAL 
QUIETLY, ‘TELL YOUR MISTRESS,’ 

Tr was the last night in June, and a score of 
jovial young gentlemen were making merry at 
Tamab Hall. There were two elders with them 
—-Mr Lumby and Mr Jolly, and but one of the 
invited guesta was absent. The ladics staying 
at the Hall to attend the morrow’s ceremony 
were a little aggrieved by the bachelur party, 
and the drawing-room was dull. The general 
feminine opinion was unfavourable to Mr Lumby’s 
rojection ; but the old gentleman himself was 
in high-feather amongst the young fellows 
gathered about his son, and knew nothing of 
the muffled petticoat rebellion. He was growiay 
stronger every day, and had already, without 
much mental difficulty, gone through terms of 
settlement with the lawyer, making over half 
his share in the City House to Gerard. He sat 
there and sipped a‘ glass of wine, and chatted ; 
gaily, if somewhat childishly, for a time, and 
en withdrew, leaving the bride's father to keep 
the younger blood in order, if it should need a 








restraining hand. The elder Jolly was glorious, 
and had assumed so juvenile an air, that beside 
the bald-headed Reginald he looked young, | 
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“Where on earth ts Val Strange?’ cried Gerard, 
* Don’t any of you men know?’ 

‘There’s been something odd about Val lately,’ 
said one of the guests ; eT ‘began to think yestex 
day that he had a tile loose.’ ; 

inald thought that possibly he might be 
able to throw a little light on the reason of Val’s 
absence, If you love a woman yourself, it is 
not altogether casy at the lust moment of losing 
her to congratulate the man who carries her 
avey from you; and the difficulty seemed likely 
to increased when the congrutulationa were 
expected to extend over the time occupied by 
a dinner and an evening meeting like the present. 
So that, knowing what he did, it would have 
been easy to explain Val’s late eccentric conduct 
— if it had not been impossible to offer such an 
explanation. 

At this sort of gathering there are generally 
one or two people who are eager to make speeches. 
The elder Jolly was absolutely overflowing with 
Disraelian eloquence, but he had to save himself 
for the effort of the morrow. He had written 
his speech, and had committed it to memory ; and 
it was his belief that this oratorical effort, when 
it came to be produced would sparkle like fire- 
works. The audience would include a 
many of the county magnates, and he felt that 
they would be almost worthy to listen to his 
carefully-prepared impromptus. A bashfully- 
eager gentleman in a corner was being 
by his companions to rise; and had at len 
in spite of himself, given so decided a negative, 
that the attempt to persuade him had been 
almost abandoned, when Mr Jolly, discerning 
that beyond a doubt the tide of speechmaking, 
if it once set in, would drift his way, burned so 
eagerly for a chance, that he beat a tumbler upon 
the table and cried: ‘Gentlemen, Mr Whetham 
is longing to address us.’ Tho Cicero of the 
corner coterie being thus publicly signalled-out for 
attention arose, smiled vacuously, played in a 
dégagé fashion with his watch-chain, and with 
a curious apringy motion in the legs, unburdened 
his soul in manner pelle | ‘Gentlemen all 
And Mr Jolly. Had extreme happiness—knowing 
maicharrerirer i eR derls No_hesitation—saying 
—admirable fellow—calculated—perform— duties 
—citizen—most satisfuctory manner. Call upon you 
—therefore—drink his health— musical honours. 
Really sorry—can’t express—feelings—overwhelm- 
ing at the moment—more flowing language. 
Gentlemen, Mr Gerard Lumby.’ Then he sat 
down, and wondered where his speech had gone 
to, and whilst he wondered, the tonst was hailed 
with enthusiasm, and the young entlemen, assem- 
bled sang, For he’s a jolly g ‘ellow, with such 
heartiness that the startled domestics rose in the 
servants’ hall, and the ladies in the drawing- 
room louked at each other in amazement. Lady 
Farham, relict of Sir Samuel, Jate of Mincing 
Lane, 4rd mother-in-law to George Lumby, 
murmured to her married daughter that it was 
really like a tavern, and fell into — stony con- 
templation of the wall-paper, from which she 
was aroused with difficulty. She aid ad 
in view of the events of the night, that she 

uite expected a judgment. 
- Gerand returned’ thanks with hearty brevity, 
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and then somebody proposed the health of the 
bride. He was e@ very young gentleman, with 
a habit of saying in the duller portions of his 
oration—‘ In short, gen’ as the poet says’— 
and at these moments the guests looked towards 
him with a look as of awakening interest. But 
as he always forgot what the poet said and toiled 
off into prose, they settled back again in a manner 
disconcerting to the speaker's feelings. Finally, 
when the young gentleman had made half-a-dozen 
abortive efforts to recall the poet’s utterances, 
he sat down ; and the ee cheered for the bride, 
and drank her health with much ardour; and 
Mr Jolly arose. It was one of those supreme 
moments of temptation which occur not more 
than once in a lifetime, and he yielded. He spoke 
the speech he had prepared for the wedding 
breakfast ; and having delivered himself, sat down 
and contemplated the draft which would be 
made upon him in twelve hours’ time, and he 
a mental bankrupt. After such an effort as he 
hed already made, he knew that great things 
would be expected of him. He had fired his 
few de joie a day too soon, and the consciousness 
that he had no powder left, was indescribably 
depressing. He felt that the reputation he had 
ly created would be fatal to him. But 
euddenly o ray of light illumined his mind, and he 
became trunquil and even happy. He resolved that 
he would be too much affected to say anything ! 





‘When the cat’s away the mice will play, said 
Hiram Search to himself as he stepped forth from 
the gates of Lumby Hall into the softly-clonded 
summer night. ‘They'll prob’ly be rather lively 


over at the Grange this evening, an’ I'll just 
He lit a 
pipe, and walked comfortably, thinking of the 
and the improvement it 
brought in his own chances. He would not be 


walk over an’ have a look at Mary. 
morrow’s wedding 


single much longer, though he was less in a hurry 
to marry than he had been. Not because his 
affections had in the least degree cooled, but 
because aed was now provided for, and the old 
‘reason for desiring at once to aaswine a position 
in which he could protect her had been removed. 
As members of one household, they would be 
together, and Hiram looked forward to a period 
of courtship which bade fair to be extremely 
pleasant. He had got over half his walk, when 
the moon shone out suddenly with so charming 
a lustre that he paused to obscrve it. As the 
cloud which had hitherto obscured the fullness of 
her splendour slowly asiled away, moved by some 
wind too aa fur him to feel its faintest breath, 
the broad silver light seemed bit by bit to drive 
back the shadow over the fields towards the sea. 
The moonbeams with that wall of retreating 
darkness beyond them made the distance dimmer 
than it had been, and almost shut the water from 
sight. But suddenly they touched and silvered 
ee ees of set dere “ the sand of the 
ssed along as if floating ont to 
and in the midst of the belt of pli hia discerned 


the snowy sail of a vessel os it rounded Daftin 
Head, ‘I guess that’s Mr Strange’s yacht,’ said 
Hiram to himself. The little craft had been 


creeping a good deal about the coast for the 
rae te two; and Hiram, like the rest of the 

inhabitants of those parts, had become familiar 
_ with her aspect. 
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In the mind of o fanciful man, thousands of 
odd little premonitions which never come to apy- 
thing, rise and float about and go again, to 
forgotten. But if ever by chance one of these 
idle fancies is fulfilled, it becomes memorable, and 
erects itself into a precedent. Perhaps to Hiram’s 
mind there was an unrecognised sense of some- 
thing furtive suddenly revealed in the little 
craft stealing round the headland in the mist of 
night and being thus made visible. He had 
taken a dislike to Val Strange, and he had been 
exercised by the discovery of the photograph. 
There had been a latent feeling of resentment in 
his mind that evening at Val’s absence from his 
friend’s etiner party, and Hiram had been inclined 
to think that trange was ‘hankering ’—that 
was his phrase—‘after the boss's little gell.’ 
Being thus predisposed to think ill of Mr Strange, 
and having some ground for suspicion already, 
he absolutely surmised that the Mew’s-wing make 
be hanging about to carry off Constance. He 
siniled at the thought, and pooh-poohed it, and 
put it away, as being altogether too preposterous 
to be believed in, And yet it had a sort of hold 
upon him, and made him feel unhappy and 
discontented with himself. . 

‘Tf there should be anythin’ in it,’ he said at last, 
‘what a dog I should feel if I’d neglected this 
curious kind o’ warnin’. Does seem kind of like 
a warnin’, somchow. Such things hev been, I 
know. Why, Hiram, s’pose you make a fool of 
yourself, and look into this matter. ’Twon’t be the 
firat_ time you've gone a fool’s arrand, and nobody 
need know what an ass you are. You ain’t afraid 
o me laughing at you, air you, Hiram?’ He 
walked on swiftly ; and bodily motion adding, as 
it often does, to mental excitement, he grew out 
of the cheerfully cynical mood in which he had 
started, and came to something like genuine fear 
and earnestness. When he saw the lights of the 
Grange, he chose the turfy side of the lane rather 
than the resounding road, and ren crouching along 
as if he were hunting something. Near the gates 
he paused, and a roice struck upon bis ear. His 
heart began to beat, and he clenched his teeth 
and his hands and listened. The excitement he 
was in was more than nine-tenths self-created, 
and he knew it, and rather scorned himself for it. 
Strain his ears as he would, he could hear no 
more than the murmur of the voice, and could 
not make out a spoken word, until, to his 
complete surprise, he heard his own name, 
singularly coupled. Two words came clearly— 
‘Marry Hiram ’—and then the voice went hum- 
ming on again inaudibly. ‘Marry Hiram?’ 
thought the listener. ‘Am I dreamin’? What 
on airth is this?’ He crept nearer, and heard 
the voice more clearly. 

‘You must know,’ it said in low and ent 
tones, ‘that unless she has a female companion, 
she will be laid open to such scandulous suspicions 
that there will be no removing them. You will 
have no responsibility. It is not in your power 
to prevent her from going. I will land you at 
Swansea to-morrow ; and directly after the wed- 
ding, you can return; and with five hundred 
pounds in hand, you can marry at once. Think, 
foolich girl, how few the chances you are 
ely to have of making so much money.’ 

Hiram needed no ye of the speaker to 
know that it was Val Strange. He seemed in 
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a very whirlpool of amazement, and could | villainy. But I’m here in time, Drop it, I 
scarcely believe that his premonition was coming | shan’t my master’s faithful heart by-telling 
true, clearly as he h the words and plainly | him the plot I lighted on. But I score off you | 


as they carried their own meaning. 

‘Oh, said another voice, and though Hiram 
was a ra to hear it, he started at it, so that 
he almost betrayed his presence, ‘Hiram would 
never forgive me—never! He is fond of Mr 
Lumby, and he spoke of him many a time 
before he went into his service. And, O Mr 
Strange, yon have been very kind to me’—(What 
was this? asked the listener, with a new madness 
in his veins)—‘but is it fair to run away with 
her the day before the wedding 7’ 

‘Will you come?’ asked Val impatiently. 
‘Yes, or no. Five hundred pounds—think what 
it means—wealthy friends for life, who will 
never forget the service you have done them— 
think what it means. Will you come?’ 

*‘O Mr Strange,’ cried Mary, ‘I dare not. It 
all seems wicked, and Hiram would never for- 
give me.’ 

‘You are not so grateful as you pretended to 
be,’ said Val, under his breath, but with anger 
in his tones. ‘You might never have seen 
Hiram again but for me. What would you 
have done if I had not befriended you at 
Southampton 2? 

The listener in the midst of his amazement 
breathed more freely. He had heard that story. 
So Val Strange was the unknown benefactor 
upon whom he had so often called down bless- 
ings in his heart. It softened somewhat the 
rage he felt against him. 

‘If it were not for Hiram, cried the girl. 

‘Hush!’ said Val. ‘Do not 5 so loud. 
Come, decide. Your mistress will not move 
without you; and if you will not come, you 
have wrecked her life for ever. Ask what you 
will, If you are trying to make the terms for 
such a ga service higher, ask what you 
will Think what this foolish delay may mean. 
Will you come?’ 

*No,’ said the girl, but in a voice in which 
the listener could read a tone of yielding. He 
erept nearer, until he laid a hand upon the gray 
stone of the gateway pillar. The gates were open, 
and the pair stood just within them. Val pressed 
the yielding girl harder. 

‘Suppose somebody tried to make yon marry 
& man you did not love, and Hiram wanted to 
save you and to take you away, would that be 
wicked? And if you had a friend who was too 
hard-hearted to come with you and save you 
from scandal, would you forgive her ?? 

‘T will go,’ said little Mary. 

‘No,’ said Hiram, stepping into the moonlight ; 
‘I reckon you won't.’ 

They stood astounded before him. Mary 
shrieked, and ran towards the house; but Val 
was rooted to the spot he stood on. For one 
awful moment he expected Gerard’s form to 
appear behind Hiram’s, and almost listened for 
the reproaches of the friend he had endeavoured 
to betray. But he was no coward after all, and 
his nerves sprang up like steel as he faced the 
intruder. 

‘What brings aot here?’ he asked. 

‘I can’t speak lightly of sacred things, Mr 
Valentine Strange,’ said Hiram; ‘and I won't 
say what hand guided me here to stop your 


I do now, rely” 


‘Do you?’ said Val with desperate softness, | 


toyi 
chain 
sure ?? 

‘I’m sure of this much, an way,’ said Hi 
drawling on the words—‘I shan't clear out 
this "fore you do, an’ it'll bother you to take 
my boss's gell away while I stand by” Val 
raised the glittering something to his lips and 
blew a soft clear whistle. Quick as ry a4 
Hiram leaped at him, and though too late fo ch 
the call, he gripped his wrists like iron, and began 
to haul him down the carriage-way, resolved 
on holding him and alarming the household. 
They could not all be in the plot, and some of 
the men-servants would surely be ready to do a 
little for the honour of the house they served. 

‘Come here and ble me,’ said Val in a soft 
and quiet voice. ‘Hold this fellow, and do not 
let him go, till we are safe on board.’ Before 
the words had left his lips, Hiram released his 
hands ond struck him down. Turning, he saw 
three seamen in the gateway, and grasped the 
whole situation in a flash. It would take the 
yacht an hour to round the headland, and he 
felt sure that he could reach Lumby Hall in 
a quarter of an hour. That would give time 
to alarm Gerard, to saddle horses, and to gallo: 
here and intercept the flight, or even to p 
out and board the yacht. He stood a second, 
and then burst pet them ot a leap, and recover- 
ing from a stumble in the road which had almost 
wrecked his purpose, he sped down the lane like 
an arrow. 

Val was on his feet again. ‘Follow him!’ he 
cried. ‘Double across the fields, and stop him 
at any cost. He is making for Lumby Hall,’ 
he panted, running beside his men, already in 

ursuit. ‘This way, and you will cut him off 

efore he reaches Welbeck Bay.’ 

But as they broke through the hedge, they saw 
that Hiram, nearly a hundred yards ahead, had 
shot through a gap, and was taking advantage 
of the short-cut home. He ran like o hare, and 
at every stride increased the distance between 
himeelf and his pursuers. Val called them off, 
and they came back breathing heavily, from the 
brief burst they had made. 

‘You have the luggage?’ he asked.—One of 
them answered ‘Yes’—' Run down with it to 
the boat at once, Two of you can ¢ it.—You, 
Thomson, stay behind with me, and take care 
of the maid.’ It was evident that he hed taken 
the crew of the yacht into his confidence, and 

robable that he had even feared some failure 
in his plans, The two men set briskly off; and 
Val, leaving the third at a little distance from 
the gateway, walked down the drive, stopping a 
moment to adjust his disordered dress, e back 
of the house was in complete darkness as he 
passed it, but there was a sound of laughter in 
the servants’ quarters, He went by lightly, 
and entered at the open windows of the dining- 
room. There“ne found Mary. She was crying 
miter but with little noise, — 

“AM is ready,’ said Val quietly. ‘Tell your 
mistress,’ 


and glittered in the moonlight. ‘Are you 





ing with something that hung at his watch- | 
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‘T dare not go,’ sobbed the girl 
‘Your master will be here in half an hour,’ 
he answered ; ‘and he will know that you were 
in the dada You must go—you dare not stay.’ 
The gir wrung her hands, ad, stood irresolute.— 
‘Qo!’ he said sternly ; and she obeyed him. A 
minute later, Constance glided into the room with 
the maid‘ behind her. Her hand, as she laid 
it on Val’s arm, trembled as a steel spring vibrates 
when shaken; but without a word on either side 
they stepped on to the lawn, and Mary followed, 
travelling the Primrose Way like her betters, and 
like them, finding it unpleasant, and less smooth 
than downright honour’s roughest footpath. They 
glided noiselessly round the house, and noiselessly 
along the gravelled carriage-drive. There, at the 
gate the seaman came from the shadows and gave 
an arm to the weeping maid, Once in the lane, 
Constance walked with a firm step; but the high- 
strung tremor of her hand warned Val against 
addressing her. Ten minutes’ walking brought 
them to the shore, and they could see the boat 
that awaited them. Constance knew nothing of 
the alarm ; but Val in luis mind’s eye saw the long 
figure flying over the ficlds in the moonlight, 
and in his strained and exalted fancy could almost 
hear the beat of his hurried footsteps. He watched 
Hiram in fancy breasting the rise which led to 
Lumby Hall, and he saw the old friend he had 
so wronged, silting happy and cxulting in the 
thought of to-morrow’s happiness, and know- 
ing nothing of the blow the panting messenger 
came in haste to deal. Val had won his stake, 
, and nothing could come between him ond Con- 
stance now; but he was so far from happy, that 
he could well-nigh have surrendered his triumph. 
Yet for her sake, if not his own, there could be 
no surrender, and he must be tender to hey and 
true to her. For many a day to come, he would 
have to fill the place of all the world to her, 
and he vowed that he would doit. If the heart- 
service and perpetual worship of the man she 
loved could make her happy, her life should go 
without a cloud. But even as these vows rose 
in his heart, he seemed to see and hear the 
hurried flight that carried the awful news, 

‘Give me your hand, my love,’ he said gently, 
and helped Constance into the boat, and leading 
her to a seat, wrapped a cloak about her tenderly. 
The maid followed with her attendant seaman. 
‘Give way, men!’ he said gravely and quietly. 
The bow of the boat lay upon the beach; but 
two of the men pushed her off, and leaped 
in a8 she floated. Val took the tiller ropes, 
and steered to where in the distance the yacht’s 
white sails gleamed. His thoughts were still with 
the flying messenger, and followed him until 
the fatal mewage was delivered. ‘He knows 
by this time, he thought. It was not easy for 

‘al Si e to be a sinner against friendship and 
honour, An almost unbearable pang ran through 
his heart as he pictured Ge listening to the 
news. 


Hiram’s listening ear told him that pursuit 
had ceased; but he cay laid himself out the 
harder, and ran until his chest seemed filled 
with fire, and every breath he drew was a sob. 
| Asche ran, he planned. So light a wind was 
blowing, that the yacht could make but little 


endway, and a well-manned boat might even 
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take her up. At Lumby Hall they were as 
near to her as they were at the Grange, unless 
she had gone more rapidly than he counted. 
Hiram’s hat had gone already in the leap through 
the gap, and now finding that the coat he wore 
pulled him down, he slipped from it; but in 
all his ey and haste, he marked the place 
in which he dropped it, and resolved to return 
for it on the morrow. The incongruity of such 
a care at such a moment struck him with 
ridiculous force, and he had to fight down a half- 
hysterical desire to laugh. A two miles’ run is 
a heavy business for a man who is out of training, 
and Hiram, before he reached the gates, had run 
himself almost to a stand-still, and his most 
urgent efforts took him scarcely faster than his 
average walk. But he toiled on, and coming 
near the house, made a final spurt, and dashed in 
at the doorway headlong. The venerable butler 
was the first to meet him, and seeing him sunning 
aang, the corridor in a half-stagger, stopp 
him. 

‘Mr Search!’ cried the butler in amazement, 
‘what is it? Thieves?’ 

‘No, gasped Hiram—‘Mr Gerard—fetch Mr 
Gerard. Call him out here, ‘Quick, quick, 
quick !? 

The butler, with one glance of astonishment, 
ran to the room in which the party sat assembled. 
Mr Jolly had just arrived at that happy con- 
clusion already recorded, when the old servant 
entered and with a flustered air whispered to his 
young master, ‘There’s something wrong, sir. 

fill you come out, please ?? 

Gerard arose and followed him, and came on 
Hiram, leaning against the wall, sobbing for 
breath. The butler paused there, and the young 
man stopped also, with a look of wonder at 
Hiram’s wild face and figure. 

*Call up all your pluck,’ said Hiram ; ‘you 1 
want it. Valentine Strange has bolted with’—— 

‘What?’ roared Gerard, and taking Hiram by 
the shoulders, he shook him like a reed, 

‘Miss Jolly,’ gasped Hiram, and fell back 
against the wall, panting and glaring. 

The young man's wild cry brought an inquiring 
face to the open door of the room he had just 
quitted. 

‘You lying villain!’ said Gerard hoarsely, 
glaring back at Hiram. 

‘Gone aboard the yacht,’ said Hiram, struggling 
so to speak that it was terrible to look at him. 
‘Don’t waste a minute. Go to the boata You 
may catch them yet.’ : 

he corridor was filled. ‘What is it?’ asked 
one, laying a hand on Gerard’s shoulder. 
‘Nothing wrong ?” 

Gerard shook him off and burst into awful 
laughter, ‘This dog, he said, turning an ashen 
face on Hiram, ‘has a reputation aa a humorist. 
He has been drinking, and has brought a jest 
home with him. 

‘Don't waste a minute,’ gasped Hiram again, 
struggling upright and seizing Gerard by the 
arm 


‘If I thought your tale was true, you dranken 
rascal,’ answered Gerard, ‘do you think I would 
take a step to bring her back again?’ 

‘To bring ber back again?’ Reginald, 
pushing his way through the crowd.— Lumby, 
what is this?’ 
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Gerard pointed him to Hiram, and as he did 
80, there was a look u his face which made 
the m 3 heart ache. 

‘Valentine 8 has bolted with Miss Jolly. 
They're aboard the yacht.’ He tried to whisper, 
but his broken breath made each word a aob, 
and every man estanding in the corridor heard 
the news. 

*There’s a pretty story, isn’t it?’ snid Gerard, 
turning on Reginald. His face, beyond all words, 
was terrible to see.—‘Is it true?’ he said, laying 
his heavy hands on the little man’s shoulders, 
and rocking him slightly to and fro—is it true?’ 
The two men looked at each other. Such a look ! 
There was not a sound heard but that of Hiram’s 
laboured breathing. ‘He believes ii,’ said Gerard. 
‘The man is her brother, and he believes it.’ 
He threw his hands aloft and burst into laughter 
80 wild and loud, that the frightened women-folk 
came streaming downstairs, and the servants 
came up and peered into the corridor. ‘Do you 
believe it?’ he cried, turning upon Mr Jolly. 

‘No, sir, cried he. ‘It’s an infamous fabri- 
cation, an abominable fabrication.’ He was white 
to the very lips; but it was evident that he did 
not believe it. ‘Reginald,’ he cried blusteringly, 
“deny this infamous scandal.’ As he turned 
upon his son with this appeal, Gerard turned 
upon him too. 

‘ Denying it will not help us, sir,’ said Reginald. 
‘Let us get our carriage and go home.’ 

‘What?’ cried the father. ‘You believe it?’ 

“We may be of use at home,’ said Reginald 
doggedly. Even Mr Jolly read despair in his 
face and voice. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Gerard, in a loud voice, 
*let us go back to our wine.’ 

His mother struggled through the crowd, and 
the men made room for her. ‘Gerard!’ she 
said, touching him. He fell suddenly on his 
knees before her, and catching at her hands, he 
burst into such weeping as no man there had ever 
heard before, 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES EN FETE. 


THE year 1882 will be remembered in Cambridge 
as marking the commencement of a new order 
of things. A very salutary change in the 
customary procession of events in the May Term 
has brought it about that this year, for the first 
time, the two great English universities were 
simultaneously en féte. ‘Commem’ at Oxford 
and the ‘May week’ at Cambridge are as much 
recognised institutions as ‘Greats’ and Tripos, 
as the Vice-chancellor and the Senior Proctor; and 
he who should suggest the abolition or curtail- 
ment of either of the university carnivala, would 
be regarded as a revolutionary innovator, no less 
dangerous than if he had proposed to pull down 
‘Tom Quad,’ or to Jet out as building-plots the 
university cricket-ground. Whether the coinci- 
dence of the two events this year made any 
perceptible difference in the number of visitors 
to either town, is a question which would agitate 
the minds of the undergraduate element but little, 
provided their own particular contingent of friends 
did not give the preference to invitations from 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES EN FETE 


the rival seat of learning, and that the ledy- 
visitors generally wera up to the average in 


* | 


personal attractions, dancing powers, and capacity’ 


for appreciative sight-seeing. 


Cambridge, it is true, had the advantage over || 


her rival in being able to offer the attraction of. 


her annus] May boat-races, in addition to the |: 


{more ordinary and less exciting amusements 
‘common to both; and thongh the pleasure is 
largely dependent on genial sky and favourable 
breezes, there is something very alluring to 
strangers in the series of struggles to be witnessed 
in the Gut, the Plough, and the Long Reach, 
from the vantage-ground of Grassy Corner or 
Ditton Meadows. Long lines of eager young 
gownsmen, each in the bright uniform of his 
College Club, rush panting up the tow-path, 
uttering a babel of discordant but exhilarating 
cries of encouragement to their champions on 
the water. One by one the graceful craft appear 
in sight, the oarsmen swinging like a pieco of 
perfect mechanism, the blades flashing in the 
| evening sun, the coxswain anxiously calculating 
| how closely he dare shave the awkward corner 
looming in the distance, and how soon he 
shall venture to call upon Stroke for that final 
spurt, which shall bring the taper bow within 
bumping distance of the boat which they pursue. 
Stroke by stroke the interval is lessened ; the 
cries on the bank grow louder and more excited, 
as the partisans of each urge them on to greater 
efforts. The pursuers pull themselves together 
in obedience to their coach’s warning voice, as 
their boat shows a tendency to roll when it meets 
the wash thrown from the oars of the leading 
crew. Another twenty yards, and the word is 
given. The bow of the pursuing craft overlaps 
the stern of the pursued; a moment more, and 
with the fresh impetus of a final spurt, ‘cox’ 
ventures to edge over to the side of the van- 
quished ; and amid a turmoil of shouts and 
splashing, up goes the hand of the steersman of 
the Jeading boat. The bump is acknowledged, 
and each crew ceases from ita exertions; the 
vanquished to mourn over their futile efforte, 
the victors to receive the congratulations of their 
friends on having carried the college colours one 
place higher on the river. But ‘the cry is still 
they come,’ One after another follow the rest 
of the boats, some repeating the scene already 
enacted, others more happy in being able to row 
easily over the course, unpreseed by their anta- 
gonists. And so the day’s racing draws to @ 
close ; and the crowd of spectators return, some 
by road, others by water, to prepare for the 
evening ,entertainmenta, wherein the rejoicings 
of the successful are to be celebrated, and the 
chagrin of the conquered forgotten. 

So the week passes in a constant round of 
festivity. Gargen-parties in the college grounds ; 
picnics up the Granta and the Isis; concerts and 
balls at night; and not least, the glorious music 
and impressive services of Sunday, in time- 
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honoured cha whose walls exhibit great 
names of those who in their torn have studied 


t the change which has this year brought 
about the coincidence of these gala-days at 
Oxford and Cambridge, is a wise one, it is impos- 
sible to question. In previous years, it has been 
the general custom at Cambridge, to fix the boat- 
racea, the centre upon which all the other 

aieties hinge, for as nearly as might be the 

t week in May, By this means, the longest 
possible time for practice and training was 
secured between the Easter vacation and the 
date at which the majority of undergraduates, 
having ‘kept their term,’ were anxious to 
me But one unpleasant Elites Avbigematc 
to be got over between the gay ‘ week’ 
end the commencement of the Long Vacation 
-—namely, the college examinations, by the 
result. of which prizes and scholarships are 
awarded, and the progress made ae the past 
year is tested. Hence, during that short spell 
of dissipation, the luckless undergraduate whose 
prospects depended on his securing a scholarship, 
or whose heart was set on proving that his time 
and money had not been thrown away, had 
this Damoclesan sword hanging over his head, 
warning him to desist from enjoyment, innocent 
in itself, but probably unsettling in its effecta, 
or else to give up the hope he cherished. To 
expect that the pleasant temptation thus actuall 
spreading its lures in front of him would fail 
to overcome his good resolutions, would have 
been to ask too much from youthful human 
nature; and there is little room for doubting 
thet many a hes just been missed, anc 
many a reward of honest hard work has eluded 
the seeker’s grasp, owing to some accidental 
meeting with a too fascinating partner at o 
college ball or river-side picnic, whose bright 
eyes have temporarily at Jeast proved too much 
for their admirer’s good resolutions, and have 
eliminated Greek roots and Roman antiquities 
from his mind just at a critical moment in his 
career. 

But now, as woe have already noted, times are 
changed, it has seemed good to the authorities 
to relegate many of the final university examina- 
tions to the summer instead of the winter terms. 
The claims of the dread Tripos have been recog- 
nised, and in deference to the schools, the boat- 
races and their attendant festivities have been 
postponed to such a date, that one and all can 
80 far nee pockets and cr ror 
tions it, with ao clear conscience, and a 
recollection ‘that the ordeals are behind instend 
of before them ; and that that last vals or extra 
glass of champagne will not imperil their pros- 
pects and imbitter their reflections for the ensuing 


twelve months. 

To such as these, and to the multitude of admir- 
ing visitors who honour their brothers, cousins, 
or male friends more remote, with their presence 

ing the ie week, there are few pleasanter 
oages to look back u in the desert of workaday 
life. Venerable lege buildings and ancient 
academical pleasure-grounds are never to be seen 


to greater advantage than when the cicerone 


is a light-hearted young gownsman, full of the 


dignity and importance of quasi- ion of the 
place, and anxious to im his with a 
sense of the grandeur and ‘beenty of their sur- 


roundings, ‘sweet girl uate,’ flourish 

as that race appears to be, not yet so fully 
taken possession of our universities as to render 
feminine society and girlish voices every-day 
adjuncts of college life; and perhaps their very 
rarity in those monastic precincts goes far to 
increase the which their presence un- 
doubtedly adds to the otherwise sombre sur- 
ga eran 

But there is one class of visitors for whom a 
peep at the university at the height of its carnival 
is by no means an unmixed pleasure. The man 
who only a few short years ago was himeelf one, 
and perhaps a leading one, of the throng of 
pleasure-seekers, and who is led by the hope 
of renewing the associations of those old days 
to revisit is former college, after spending a 
longer or shorter interval in the actual battle 
of life, cannot fail to find an element of sadness 
mingled with the pleasure which attends his 
return to the familiar scenes, On the one hand, 
he meets and re-grects a few of those who in 
his undergraduate days were his every-day com- 
panions, his rivals it may be in the contest for 
college honours, his comrades in joint struggles 
on the river and the uthletic ground, now sobered 
down into university dignitaries and college 
‘dons’ but still capable of unbending at the 
recollections of boyish freaks and harmless vsca- 
pades, the like of which it is now their duty 
to frown upon in othera. Rut on the other 
hand, he will miss and look in vain for many 
a former intimate, and many «® familiar face, 
Though unconscious of increasing age so long 
as he is among his fellow-tuilers in the busy 
world, he will suddenly find himself aged and 
passé here, and will realise that ‘between him 
now, and the careless undergraduate of former 
years, there is a grent guilt fixed, which nothiny 
can bridge over; and he will feel more clearly 
than ever the increasing cares and anxictics of 
increasing years. 

But perhaps the changes wrought by time 
will never be borne in upon him eo keenly 
as when, after a quiet twilight chat over the 
doings of old times with one of those who 
shared in those early days his day-dreams and his 
confidences, he turns to leave his friend’s rooms, 
and by force of long familiar habit, enters the 
doorway, and climbs the dark staircase at the 
head of which are the rooms which he once called 
his own. Reaching the ‘oak,’ he suddenly misses 
the latchkey from his pocket, and in an instant 
his mistake dawns upon him. A strange name 
is painted on the lintel; a stranger is sleepin 
unconsciously in the little inner closet whic 
served him in his turn as a bedroom; and he 
realises, with a sensation of pain, that the 
very spot which was once his home, the scene of 
many an hour’s toil, of many a good resolution 
destined to bear so little fruit—it may be of 
many a bitter disappointment, keenly felt, bravely 
struggled against, and manfully overcome—is now 
closed ainst him by right, and is in turn the 
home of one whose very name is strange to him, 
to whom alzo his own name and his own past life 
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are utterly unknown, save in so far as the college 
itions may record his doings—now long 
and insignificant in worth—in the cricket-field, 
the river, or the schools. 





MY NEW FRIEND, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


Wauen the sale was over, and the brokers had 
all gone——— But stay! This seems rather too 
abrupt a style of commencing my story, as the 
reader may tran wish to know how it was 
we had the brokers in at all Well, mine was 
an experience which is only too common, and was 
distinguished by no special features of romance, 
or even of fw although it was painful enough 
to me as well as to Susan, my wife. 

My, name is Matley—Luke. Matley; o clerk 
in the city of London, ploddi ong pretty 
contentedly at a hundred and forty ounds a 
year ; and I was engaged to be married to Miss 
Everett—the Susan just referred to—and our 
ambition being of a limited kind, our marriage 
waa to take pines when my salary was raised to 
one hundred and fifty pounds, which, at the time 
when I have deci upon commencing my 
narrative, I hoped would in the next year. 
But unluckily—I may say so now, although I 
did not think so then—a distant relative, from 
whom I had entertained no expectations, died, 
and left me about a thousand pounds, Susan 
and myself, as I need hardly “ey, got married 
without waiting for the expected advance 
This would not have mattered so greatly, in 
fact it would have been the best thing I could 
have done, had we acted as we had originally 
intended, which was to have invested nearly the 
whole of this money in the purchase of a couple 
of little houses, an plodding on with my clerk- 
ship as before. But, as ill-luck would have it, 
I was in the wholesale winc-trade, and one of 
our travellers—a very clever fellow I always 
considered him, and so without doubt he was— 
had recently left, to set up in business for himself ; 
and he showed me how it was possible to do 
much more good with seven or eight hundred 
pounds, than just to get a miserable five or six 

r cent. on house-property. I do not wish to 

well on this part of my story, so will ouly say 
that I invested my little fortune in the business ; 
and at the end of the first half-year I received 
a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per 
annum. The second half-year was more success- 
ful still, a rather larger dividend being shown ; 
and then, as assistance was required for the fuller 
development of the business, I gave up my clerk- 
ship, to take a more active position in the 
concern. 

I was often surprised—at first almost shocked—- 
at the style of people with whom our new business 
seemed chiefly to be transacted ; they were, with 
scarcely an exception, vulgar, common people, 
and more given to drinking and smoking 

is customary even in the wine-trade—as I had 


been used to it, Aeatng toe was one young that. 


man—he could not have been thirty—who 


Sequently, and whom 


ut my 


to come in 


liked greatly ; 


the very impersonation of liberality and honour, | interrupti 
His fen was Scate, and I understood that he | chowahe ie co 
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represented an influential firm in the City. | 
ether my partner had spoken well of me 


to Mr Seca 
latter was always ve: 
his style, I could hardly tell what he came for, 
but fancied, from occasional hinta, that there were 
money transactions between him and my partner ; 
but the latter always laughed off my inquiries, 
and said I ahould soon see what his business waa, 
I certainly had an impression that, little as I 
liked the ap ce of Mr Scate, he really did 
come on business, which was more than I could 
believe of many of our vieitora, and was partly 
inclined to credit what my partner said of his 
extensive transactions. 

Well, one day, five weeks after my last dividend 
was received, I found, on arriving at the office, 
letter from my partner, regretting that circum- 
stances altogether unforeseen, and entirely beyond 
his control, had compelled him to leave for 
America ; he regretted also to say that the stock—~ 
which had been mysteriously disappearing of late 
—could not meet the demands and liabilities, 
and he advised me to put myself in communice- 
tion with some experienced solicitor. 

As soon as I recovered from the shock of such 
a letter, I did seek a solicitor; but in one respect 
T need not have troubled myself, for at least 
half-a-dozen experienced solicitors put themselves 
into communication with me, much to my dis- 
comfort. The case was such a bad one; so many 
people had been ‘let in;’ the trading had been 
so reckless, and the disposal of all the best goods 
80 suspicious, that serious thoughts were enter- 
tained of prosecuting me for fraud ; but this was 
happily abandoned. 

T learned how near and great had been my 
danger, from a clerk who was in the employ of 
one of the hostile solicitora. He had scraped 
an acquaintance with me while serving me with 
writs and all sorts of processes and worrying 
notices ; but he was always cheerful and jocular 
even over snch work aa that; and when drinking 
a glass of port in the deserted counting-houss 
where the wretched business had once been carried 
on, exhorted me to cheer up also. ‘You’re all 
right, mister’ he said one day. [I forget what 
particular errand he had then come upon, I only 
remember that it was to serve me with something 
terribly threatening.] ‘You're all right; I can 
tell you that,’ 

‘TY am glad to hear ity I replied. Probably 
my tone was somewhat doleful, but I don’t see 
how it could have been anything else. 

‘Oh, come ! pull yourself together, Mr Matley,’ 
said the clerk ; ‘you’ve had a narrow squeak, of 
course; but you're safe now. They won't try 
it on after all, 

‘Try what on?’ I naturally asked ; for up to 
this time I had not suspected the existence of 
any such dangerous consultatidns as those of 
which I was 80 soon about to hear. 

‘Try what!’ echoed the clerk, with a know- 
ing shak3 of the head. ‘Come, sabe ess 
mister ; I like to see o man carry it off like 


in turn, I did not know, but the 


‘Carry what?’ I asked with some symptoms 


at first dis- ; of annoyance, . . 
er extolled him as{ The clerk, however, took no notice of my 


and proceeded: ‘You know 
wd have you up for oan 








courteous to me—after 


| and fraud. But old Jndahson was 
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| bered his exertions with my creditors on my 
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our friend | behalf, and was melted by his sympathy now ; so 
—he was. He stuck up for you all through. warmly shook the hand he extended. ‘Now, old 
Saye he—for I heard him—“There’s no conspi-| boy,’ he continued, ‘what would you like me to 
racy there,” says he; “the man’s nothing better| buy in for you? Just say the word, and it’s 
than a fool,” he says; “you can all eee that. | yours, even if I have to kick the whole of these 
Talk about conspiracy!” he says; “why, Ij} swindlers out of the room to get it.’ 
don’t believe he'll go out of the concern with} I was more staggered than ever at this question, 
enough to buy himself a glass of ale and aj and could hardly get out my answer, that I wo 
sandwich for dinner, when he steps over the ( not trouble him. 
door and we put the - shutters up. The man| He cut me short here. ‘Trouble! nonsense! 
hasn't got brains enough to be a rogue.”—Well, | No trouble at all. I'll get something back from 
he see, mister, we all knew, and they all| their claws—There! he is just puting up that 
ew, that old Judahson was as good a judge| marble clock, and hark! that hook-nosed old 
of what a rogue was a8 any man on the rolls;| villain has bid fifteen shillings for it! Why, 
eo naturally he had t influence. So he got| it must be worth ten times as much.’ With this, 
you off in style; and I’m glad of it There| he began bidding; and his style, I may even say 
was, however, two or three there that: didn’t| his swagger, was so impressive, that the men 
know the old man, and they were inclined to| allowed him to have the clock for thirty shil- 
be nasty ; but there was another party there who | lings; while I am convinced they would have 
spoke up well in your favour. fy eye! he did| run it up to treble the money with any other 
give it to some of ’em.’ stranger. 
‘Indeed,’ I said. ‘And who was he?’ So the sale was over; the brokers and all the 
‘A friend of youra, I suppose,’ answered the | attendant vampires had gone; the carts, which 
elerk ; ‘said he knew you well in the business. | had been standing about all the afternoon, were 
His name was a or Crate—-no! Scate—that | gone also; but the marks of muddy feet over all 
was it. I thought he was going to let fly at onc| the rooms ond on the staircase were not gone, 
fellow. It was a game! But when I see what| nor were the wisps of dirty straw which lay in 
they have all done, it strikes me you won't} every corner and behind every door. 
have a brass farthing for yourself.’ My wife and myself were sitting in what we 
My well-meaning although painfully vulgar | called our breakfast-room, which looked out on 
friend was right. My creditors left me no| the little sloping front garden with which all the 
farthings, or any other coin ; and so total was| houses in Victoria Louisa Terrace were furnished. 
the collapse, so utterly was 1 involved, that all} Not that we were looking out then; for the gas 
the furniture worth speaking of at No. 9 Victoria | was lighted, the blinds were down, and we were 
Louisa Terrace, Kentish Town, was seized. Our} seated, talking sadly sl in the room, which 
home was stripped from top to bottom ; bills were | seemed so bare and wretched compared with its 
stuck all over the windows; auctioncers came, 
and brokers, and Jews, and shabby hangers-on—of 
every description, I was going to say; but they 
were indescribable, Sympathising neighbours 
came in too; not to buy, but to peep and quiz 
and titter; for I fear we had been considered 
stuck-up people, and it was felt that a little 
reverse was rather good for us than other- 


‘wize, 

However, the sale took place; went off well, 
I was assured, for in most cases the goods fetched 
fully one-fourth of what I had given for them 
twelve or thirteen months before; and the 
auctioneer congratulated me. At last, all the 
hangers-on were gone, and the house was dull 
and void, save for the few things that were not 
seized, and for a few other articles which one 
of Susan’s aunts had purchased back for our 
use. I had no near relatives, Susan’s friends 
‘were sei people, occupying « small farm in 
a Welsh inland county; and we determined not 
to trouble them; so this aunt, who lived in 
London on a emall annuity, was the only one 
who knew of our downfall. She, then, was the 
only friend we expected to find at our sale; 
but, to our surprise, another one turned up in 
the person of a aang acquaintance and recent 
champion, Mr Scate. Not only did he appear 
at the sale, but came up to me, and calling me 
‘old fellow, said he was porry to see such goings- 
on in my house, that he knew all about the 
doings which had led to it, and considered I had 
been ecandalously used. 

Little as J had liked the man before, I remem- 








uspect of a day or two before. I pretended to bear 
up confidently, for I saw poor Susan’s eyes fill 
with tears when she looked at the naked boards 
where had been such a comfortable dark carpet ; 
or glanced at the common wooden chairs and 
table bought back out of our kitchen furniture, 
and now forced to serve instead of our plain but 
handsome Jeather-covered seata. She tried to 
hide these tears from me, and every time she 
caught my eye she smiled ; but her hp trembled 
so in the effort, that if was almost worse than 
the burst of sobbing she was trying so hard to 
keep back. The solitary item which reminded 
us of our previous comfort and smartness was 
the marble clock, which ticked on the mantel- 
piece; and we had already said two or three 
times over, how greatly obliged we ought to feel 
to Mr Scate for his kindness, 

I have said I pretended to bear up cheerfully ; 
it was all pretence, for nothing could be more 
utterly hopeless than were our prospects; and 
what made us more miserable than we should 
otherwise have been, was what had previously 
given us great joy. Susan expected to havea baby 
in about a couple of months, and what were we to 
do then? ore that time arrived, it was clear 
that we must find another residence, for quarter- 
day would come, and it was hopeless to think of 

ing on where we were. Our present house was 
aes enough to justify us in letting one floor— 
the card, indeed, with the simple announcement 
‘Apartments, still hung idly in our window ; 
but Bg was the herpes to cme eter 

m't you think, dear,’ said my wife, trying 
to speak without a catch in her voice, ‘that we 
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might buy some plain furniture from people who 
will take manthly payments, and so’——— 

I shook 
only another 
“Perhaps, then, dear,’ she resumed, ‘some 
might take you asa traveller. I have heard that 
some persons make a great deal of money in that 


way.’ 

i shook my head again. Some persons, no 
doubt, did well ; but I knew better than she did, 
the long, slow, hopeless task it was for an 
unknown man to form a new connection. ‘The 
fact is’—I began ; when aloud double knock at 
the street door interrupted me. 

My wife turned pale; so did I, as Lizzie, our 
little servant, ran to the door. Lizzie had begged 
her mistress not to send her away just yet ; for, 
as she said, she ‘had been in a many houses 
where they was sold up, and so didn’t mind it ;’ 
and added, that she would rather stay with us 
for her ‘vittles, nor go anywhere else for wages ;’ 
so she stayed. When Lizzie had opened the 
door, we heard some one inguiring for Mr and 
Mrs Matley. The servant’s reply was inaudible ; 
but the voice said: ‘Down-stuirs, are they? AIL 
right ; don’t you trouble ‘em; [’H find them out ; 
they won't mind an old friend intruding.’ Then 
followed a step on the stairs, a tap at our room 
door, and then the well-known figure and face 
of Mr Scate became visible. 

‘Aha! you did not think of seeing me!’ he 
exclaimed.—‘ No! I thought not ; but 1 got home 
early, and I couldn’t rest without coming round.— 
Your servant, Mrs Matley. I ought to apolo- 
gise for intruding like this ; but I know you 
will excuse me. J ama plain man. Everybody 
knows me; and Ned Scate is here to say that 
he never heard of such scandulous treatment as 
your husband has met with, mvam. That’s 
what I am here for,’ 

Although the man’s voice, air, and manner 
altogether were terribly vulgar, there was no 
resisting this; at anyrate Susan could not resist 
it, and her tears broke out in earnest, and thank- 
ing him warmly, she invited him to be seated 
and stay a while with us. 

‘It’s what I came for, ma’am, if you will 
excuse my saying so, replied Mr Scate, ‘I 
came to talk things over with Mr Matley—and 
of course yourself—and to see if we can’t do 
something to make mattera straight. I’m in 
rather a large way of business myself, and have 
friends who are very influential. They could 
make room for a dozen like Mr Matley, and 
be glad to get such men, Yes, ma'am, glad to 
get them, for men like Mr Matley are not to be 
found at the corner of every street, I saw him 
in business, ma'am; I know what he is capable 
of, and will take care that others know it 
too.’ 
‘I am sure I don't know how to thank you 
for this disinterested kindness,’ began my poor 
wife ; ‘tos ers t00, who’—— 

‘Then don’t thank me, ma'am,’ bluntly 
interrupted the other—‘don’t thank me, at 
anyrate till I have done something more than 
talk about my good-will, As for being strangers, 
ma'am, I don’t intend to remain a stranger any 
longer. This is not a time to stand on a lot of 
ceremony, and Ned Scate never cared about 
ceremony. He’s a plain John Bull, he is—And 


my head as she paused, for this was 
Fascias a fresh Lanes into debt. 





MY NEW FRIEND. 















now, governs ae was of course to me— 
‘though Mrs Matley probably don’t in for 


suth things, I have taken the liberty o' bringing 
round a aingle bottle of sherry. I the q ity 


firm | can be beaten in all London, I can only say 


ced 
We 
ng 
the 


have never seen the quality to beat it,’ 

Suiting the action to the worda, he drew from 
one spoceet of his long overcoat, which was white 
or drab, and made him look like a grazier, 
a bottle of sherry; and then he produ 
knife with a number of blades and odd appur- 
tenances, among others a corkscrew. 

All this was utterly opposed to our habits. 
We cared not for drinking at ail, save at our 
meals; and wine we drank but rarely. @, 
however, were hesitating, and restrained by a 
fear of seeming ba an to our new friend. 
He had no sort of hesitation about him; 980, 
while we faltered, he had called Lizzie the 
servant, who at his command brought two out 
of the few odd tumblers which were left, with 
8 wine-glass. 

‘Depend upon it, ma’am,’ said he, as he handed 
the glass to my wife with his politest oir, in 
whith-unprife ul as I felt it was to notice it— 
I could not even at that moment refrain from 
seeing something of a swagger—‘depend upon it 
that the worst thing you can do is to give 
way. I am sure if you keep up, your hus- 
band will keep up also. Why, ma'am, I have 
been in fixes twenty times worse than ae 
twenty times over, and I have got out o! 
them—and here I am! my own master, and 
caring for nobody,—And now, mo'am!’ con- 


tinued Mr Scate, ‘I have much pleasure in 
drinking your health, with Pygrperity to you 
and your worthy husband. Why, in days to 
come, we shall have many a lnugh over these 
times. —Your very good healths, both !—You 
must not think, ma’am,’ continued our visitor, 
‘that I have intruded upon you for nothing, 
or just to say a few unmeaning words; far 
from it. As I told you before, have heard 
all abuut the ahasnafil way in which Mr Matley 
has been treated, and I bave spoken to some 
friends already in his behalf. I hope you will 
not think it was ene too great a liberty” —My 
wife asaured him that he added to the obligation 
by doing so.—‘And I am pleased to tell you, 
muum,’ he went on, ‘that there is something more 
than a chance of an opening. I am not authorised 
to make an offer to-night, and therefore, looki 
at the matter purely in a business light, 1 ought 
to have said nothing about the affair until I 
was so authorised. Bui—if you will excuse my 
saying so—I was so shocked at seeing these 
goings-on, that I could not keep silence, and I 
thought you would be so dispirited at such mie- 
es that you would be glad of even a glimpse 
of hope. 
*Glad of it!’ I said; ‘I am moro than glad. 
I do not know how. to thank yuu sufficiently for 
the interest you have taken ’—— 
Just then came another loud double knock, 
and, as before, we heard Lizzie open the door, 
and a short conversation fullowed ; then coming to 
the breakfast-room door, ahe said: ‘Oh, if you 
plesse, mum, ¥"s a gentleman as wants to sev 
apartments.’ 
‘See the 


sparimeniy we both echoed. 0 
he can’t. Ti i ™ 


him, Lizzie’ —— 
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*No, no !—nonsense! Excuse me for the inter- 
ruption,’ said our new friend; ‘but if I were 
you I should have him in, and see what 

is like; I should indeed. It may come to 
nothing, of course; but it’s a chance, and my 
maxim in business is, never to throw a chance 
away. 





MUSICAL FISHES. 


Waew Humboldt was in the South Sea in 1803, 
about seven o'clock one evening (the 20th of 
February) an extraordinary noise startled the 
crew. At first it was like the beating of a number 
of drums in the distance, and then in the ship 
itself, expecially near the poop. They thought 
it might be the breakers, and again they fancied 
the vessel must have sprung a leak. It continued 
to be heard without intermission for a couple of 
hours, ceasing entirely about nine o'clock. Hum- 
boldt did not conjecture the probable cause of the 
phenomenon. 

Lieutenant White, of the United States navy, 
in an account of his Voyage to the China Seas, 
published in 1824, mentions n somewhat similar 
experience. When at the mouth of a river 
in Cambodia, he and his crew were astonished 
by some extraordinary sounds which were heard 
around the bottom of their vessel, ‘The sounds,’ 
he saya, ‘were like a mixture of the bass of the 
organ, the sound of bells, the guttural cries of 
8 large frog, and the tones which imagination 
might attribute to an enormous harp. The ship 
seemed almost to tremble with the vibration. 
‘These noises increased, and finally formed a 
universal chorus over the entire length of the 
vessel and the two sides.’ They diminished as 
the ship sailed up the river, and ceased altogether 
after o time. The interpreter who accompanied 
Lieutenant White attributed them to a troop 
of a certain kind of fish, ‘which has the faculty 
of adhering to divers bodies by the mouth.’ 

The following, by Dr Buist, appeared in the 
Bombay Times of January 1847: ‘A party lately 
crossing from the promontory in Salsette called 
the “Neat’s Tongue,” to near Sewree, were, about 
sunset, struck by hearing long distinct sounds 
like the protracted booming of a distant bell, the 
dying cadence of an /®olian harp, the note of 
a pitch-pipe or pitch-fork, or any other long- 
drawn-out musical note. It was at first supposed 
to be music ashore floating at intervals on the 
breeze; then it was perceived to come from 
all directions, almost in equal strength, and to 
arise from the surface of the water all around the 
vessel. The boatmen at once intimated that the 
sounds were produced by fish, abounding in the 
muddy creeks and shoals around Bombay and 
Saleette; they were perfectly well known, and very 
often heard. Accordingly, on inclining the ear 
towards the surface of the water, or, better still, 
by placing it close to the planks of the veseel, 
the notes appeared loud and distinct, and followed 
each other in constant succession. It is supposed 


that the fish are confined to particular localities— 

shallows, estuaries, and muddy creeks, rarely 

visited by Europeans ; and that is the reason why 

hitherto no mention, so far as we know, has been 

made of the peculiarity in any work on natural 
istory. 

Two years later, another letter cepa: in the 
same journal stating that ‘musical sounds like 
the prolonged notes on the pris had been heard 
to proceed from under water at Vizagapatam. 

ir J. Emerson Tennent having heard a story 
about musical sounds issuing from the lake at 
Batticaloa, in Ceylon, paid a visit to the place 
in 1848. The fishermen told him that the sounds, 
which resembled the faint sweet notes of an 
olian harp, were heard only at night and 
during the season, were most distinct when 
the moon was nearest the full, and proceeded, 
they believed, not from a fish, but from a shell 
called the ‘crying shell.’ ‘In the evening, 
says Tennent, ‘when the moon rose, I took a 
boat, and accompanied the fishermen to the spot. 
We rowed about two hundred yards north-east 
of the jetty by the fort fate 3 there was not a 
breath of wind, or a ripple except those caused 
by the dip of our oars. On coming to the point 
mentioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in ques- 
tion, They came up from the water like the 
gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint 
vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed 
by a moistened finger. It was not one sustained 
note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, each clear 
and distinct in itself ; the sweetest treble mingling 
with the lowest bass, On applying the ear to 
the woodwork of the boat, the vibration was 
greatly increased in volume. The sounds varied 
considerably at different points, as we moved 
across the lake, as if the number of the animals 
from which they proceeded was greatest in par- 
ticular spots; and occasionally we rowed out 
of hearing of them altogether, until, on returning 
to the original locality, the sounds were at once 
renewed. This fact seema to indicate that the 
causes of the sounds, whatever they may be, are 
stationary at several points ; and this agrees with 
the statement of the natives, that they are pro- 
duced by mollusca, and not by fish. They came 
evidently and sensibly from the depth of the 
luke ; and there was nothing in the surrounding 
circumstances to support the conjecture that they 
could be the reverberation of noises made by 
insects on the shore conveyed along the sur- 
face of the water; for they were loudest and 
most distinct at points where the nature of the 
land, and the intervention of the fort and its 
buildings, forbade the possibility of this kind 
of conduction.’ 

The next witness is a gentleman signing 
himeelf ‘Ubique,’ who wrote to the Field newsa- 
paper. of October 26, 1867, as follows: ‘On 
embarking on board the Danube steamer, lyin 
at anchor in the roadstead of Greytown (Cen 
America), on the 12th wn 1867, I was informed 
that the ship was haunted by most curious noises 
at night since she had arrived, and that the super- 
stitious black sailors were much frightened at 
what they thought must be a ghost. e captain 
and officers could make nothing of it, and it 
afforded a great matter for discussion. On in- 
quiry, I found that other iron ships had been simi- 
larly affected. Curiously enough, this noise was 
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only heard at night and at certain hours. Some | sound of wheel-machinery in rapid motion, the 
attributed it to suckers, turtle, &,; others, | vibration of a bell when the first and louder | 
to the ¢ of tide or current; but no satis- | part of the sound has ceased, the echo of chimes 


factory conclusion could be arrived at. When 
night came on, there was no mistake about the 
noise ; it was quite loud enough to awaken me, 
and could be heard distinctly all over the ship. 
It was not dissimilar to the high monotone of an 
Zolian harp ; and the noise was evidently caused 
by the vibration of the plates of the iron hull, 
which could be sensibly perceived to vibrate. 
What caused this peculiar vibration? Not the 
change of current and tide, because, if so, it would 
be heard by day. Like everything else that we 
cannot explain, I suppose we must put it down 
to electricity, magnetism, &e.’ 

This letter drew forth one from another corre- 
spondent, who stated that one moonlight night 
in 1854, when on board a steamer anchored 
near the Tavoy river (Tenasserim), he and others 
‘were struck by an extraordinary noise which 
appease: to proceed from the shore about a quarter 
of a mile off, or from the water in that direction. 
It was something like the sound of a stocking- 
loom, but shriller, and lasted perhaps five or six 
seconds, producing a sensible concussion on the 
ear, like the piercing scream of the cicada; and 
this gave an impression as if the vessel itself were 
trembling, or reverberating from the sound. One 
or two Burmans on board said simply the noise 
was produced by “fishes ;” but of what kind they 
did not describe, It was repeated two or three 
times.’ 

Three years later, in the same locality, a ‘dron- 
ing, drowsy sort of sound’ was heard at nightfall 
by a correspondent of Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip. 
It seemed to be above, below, and around. ‘The 
air was all sound, and the sound was all of one 
kind and pitch.’ 

We now come to the evidence of Mr Dennehy, 
given in a letter anent ‘Strange Noises heard at 
Sea off Greytown,’ published in Nature of May 
12, 1870. His statement is the more valuable 
because he seems to have been unaware of previous 
observations upon similar ‘strange noisea’ else- 
where. ‘I have never heard of its occurring 
elsewhere, and I have made many rt int he 
says. The facta recorded are briefly these. The 
Wye, Tyne, Eider, and Danube were iron-built 
vessels; the Trent, Thames, Tamar, and Solent were 
coppered-wooden vessels, which all, at one time 
or another, anchored off Greytown. The former 
were haunted by the strange sounds; the latter 
knew nought of them. They were heard at the 
Greytown anchorage only. Punctually about mid- 
night the concert began, awakening nearly the 
whole crew, and it invariably continued for the 
same period—-namely, two hours. The sound 
is described as ‘musical, metallic, with a certain 
cadence, and a one-two-three time tendency of 
beat. Itis heard most distinctly over open hatch- 
ways, over the ine-room, ugh the coal- 
shoots, and close round the outside of the ship. 
It cannot be fixed at any one place, always appear- 
ing to recede from the observer. On applying 
the ear to the side of an open bunker, one fancies 
that it is proceeding from the very bottom of the 
hold. Very different were the comparisons made 
by the different listeners. The blowing of a conch- 

ell by fishermen at a distance, a shell held 
to the ear, an olian harp, the whir or buzzing 


in the belfry, the ricochetting of a stone on i 
the wind blowing over telegraph wires —have all 
been assigned as bearing a more or less close 
resemblance. It is Jouder on the second than the 
first, and reaches its acme on the third night. 
Calm weather and smooth water favour its develop- 
ment, The rippling of the water alongside, and 
the breaking of the surf on the shore, are heard 
quite distinct from it.’ The English sailors attrib- 
uted the phenomenon to what they called the 
trumpet-fish—a fish of their own invention, for 
the real trumpet-fish (Centriscus scolopac), ao called 
from the shape of its jaws, does not exist in those 
waters. 

In all the cases yet adduced, the observers, it 
will be noticed, were on board ships or boats 
of some kind. Canon Kingsley, however, relates 
that he more than once heard the noise from the 
shore, in the island of Monos, in the Northern 
Bocas of Trinidad. ‘I heard it first about mid- 
night, and then again in the morning about sun- 
rise. In both cases the sea was calm. It was not 
to be explained by wind, surf, or caves. I likened 
it to a locomotive in the distance rattling as 
it blows off its steam. The natives told me 
that the noise was made by a fish.” He tells 
us thot it is frequently heard at the Bocas, 
and at Point 4 Pierre, some twenty-five miles 
eth also outside the Gulf along the Spanish 

ain. 

Finally, while the phenomenon is most 
commonly met with in tropical seas, it is not 
unknown in the temperate zone. Mr Lauder 
Lindsay heard it in 1869 while on board a 
steamer anchored in the Tagus, off Lisbon. The 
ship's officers told him that it was produced by 
a fish, and was only heard at certain states of 
the tide. 

More instances might be brought forward, but 
we think we have quoted enough. Let us now 
endeavour to gencralise our facts as well as we 
cal. 

First, as to the geographical distribution of 
the phenomenon, we tind that it has a most 
surprising range. In the Western hemisphere it 
has been heard at the mouth of the Pascagoula, 
in the state of Mississippi; ut the mouth of the 
Bayou oa del Inde, on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico; at Greytown; at Trinidad ; at 
Caldera, in Chili; and at several places on the 
Pacific coast of South Americe. It is thus 
known at wide intervals along the entire coast 
of tropical America. In our own half of the 
world we find it occurring on the coast of 
China; at Tavoy, in British Burmah ; at Viza- 
gapatam, on the east coast of the Indian penin- 
sula; at Salsctte, on the west era mes at the 
Chilka Lake, on the east coast, of ylon 3 near 
Colombo, on the west of the island; in the Bay 
of Naples,;in the Mediterranean ; and at Lisbon, 
on the Atlantic coast of Europe. Whatever the 
source of the sounds, then, if must be of general 
rrolelliracde throughout the tropical regions of 
the glo! ‘ 
ext, a8 to ‘time—it is noticeable that the 
sounds are invariably heard at night ; sometimes 
about sunset, never before it two-houry’ 
period noticed by Mr Dennehy is also mentioned 
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by Humboldt. Some observers describe the noise 
as continuous ; others, as intermittent. 

Although in the Greytown instances iron ships 
only were affected, we have abundant cases of 
the phenomenon being observed by those in 
wooden vessele. The materials of the ship, and 
for that matter the ship itself, would seem to 
have nothing to do with the production of the 
sound, Of course, the ship's frame may act, as 
any hollow body would, as a sounding-board, 
and thus give greater strength and amplitude 
to the aérial vibrations, 

In most cases, the phenomenon occurs in salt 
or brackish water. But it has been known to 
occur in fresh water. So we can argue nothing 
from the nature of the water. 

Lastly—and this is the only generalisation 
that we can fairly draw from the observations 
yet recorded—the sound is usually heard at or 
near the mouths of rivers. 

Tt was perhaps this sweet ond pleasing sound 
that gave rise to the myths of mermaids and 
sirens. The mariners of old, who never ven- 
tured beyond their own coasts, would be quite 
as likely to hear it as we are; for there is no 
instance on record of the music being heard at 
sea; and with their usual facility in pyenth a 
pretty and pode cause for every slung, they 
would soon find authors for the dulcet tones in 
nondescript beings dwelling in submarine caves 
and grottos. The fishermen and sailors of our 
own day almost universally ascribe the sounds to 
fish, At Lisbon it is the ‘corvina, whatever that 
may be; at Laltimore it is the ‘cat-fish ;’ in the 
West Indies it is the ‘trumpet-fish ;’ in Ecuador 
it is the ‘siren’ or ‘musico;’ at Naples it is 
the ‘maigro’ or ‘drum-fish ;’ in Ceylon it is 
not a fish at all, but the ‘crying shell ;’ and so 
on. 

The exact evidence at hand from the domain 
of natural history respecting the sounds emitted 
by fishes, docs not perhaps fully satisfy the 
cravings of- the student of natural history, for 


| the reason that such evidence is both difficult 


to obtain, and, as the foregoing remarks have 
shown, also presenta puzzling points for deter- 
mination in the matter of the causes of the sounds. 
Dr Dufossé, who has made the production of 
sound by fishes a special study, says that whilst 
many fishes produce sounds, there is great variet 
in the manner in which the noises are evolved. 
Thus the movements or friction of the pharyngeal 
bones, and the vibration of the muscles of the 
swimming-bladder, which acts as a sounding- 
board, are two common methods of sound-produc- 
tion in fishes. We know that one of the Gurnards 
Trigla) produces loud sounds, ranging, as Mr 
arwin remarks, nearly over an octave, by means 
of the intrinsic muscles of the swimming-bladder. 
More curious, however, is the case of fishes belong- 
ing to the genus Ophidium, Here, the male fishes 
alone are provided with a drumming-apparatus, 
consisting of bones and muscles developed in 
relation to the swimming-bladder. In the Um- 
brinas (‘Corvo' of the Italians, ‘Umbrine’ or 
‘Ombre’ of the French), the drumming sounds 
are produced apparently also through the medium 
of the swimming-bladder. These fishes have been 


. heasd at a depth of twenty fathoms, The Rochelle 


fishermen say that the noise is produced by the 
males alone. They also allege that these fishes 
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can taken by imitating the noise, especiall: 
ee the Sian pa Even with all this, 
however, much remains to be explained regarding 
these curious submarine sounds heard in various 
localities and at various times. 








SAVED BY BULLOCKS 
A 8OUTH-AFRICAN EXPERIENCE. 


Te incident here narrated took place while the 
author waa residing on the farm of a hospitable 
Dutchman, who for some yeara had conducted a 
good, safe, and profitable business in Cape-Town. 

ut as being cooped up all day in a dusty office 
was not in accordance with his views of freedom, 
he left it, to turn his hand to the more simple, 
if not more profitable career of a farmer, in which 
he could indulge his love of freedom. 

The way in which I became acquainted with 
Pietermann was this, For sume months I had 
jen down with fever, contracted under the com- 
bined effects of exposure to a tropical sun, and 
the irregular mode of life which I had for some 
time been accustomed to. As soon as the doctor 
pronounced me strong enough to walk, he gave 
mne marching orders to remove to a more congenial 
district. So away I went to a village some hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, where the fresh air 
and strength of body which I so urgently sqnred 
were to be had. On arriving at the village, I put 
up at the only hotel in the place, and it was here 
1 made the acquaintance of Mynheer the Dutch- 
man. One evening, while sitting outside under 
the veranda of the hotel, Pietermann drove up 
to have his ‘liquor,’ and attracted no doubt b 
my thin, pale, worn-out looks, asked me how 4 
was in health. We soon fell into an affable 
chat, as I found him a man of very interest- 
ing experjences. Dutchmen are a kind, good- 
natured, and polite people, ready at any time 
to give a helping hand to any worn-out and 
dejected foreigner. In the course of half an 
hour, therefore, I gradually unfolded to him 
my plans; and immediately, with that hos- 
pllality so general to the South African Boer, 
he invited me down to his farm, distant some 
thirteen miles, J hesitated, but told him I would 
give him my answer in a couple of days. The 
time came, and I decided to accept his offer with 
many thanks, He having come up to the village 
with produce, I saw him, and gave him my 
answer; and in the afternoon, we commenced 
our journey to the farm. 

When we were fairly en route, I began, with an 
Englishman’s inquisitiveness, to ask about sport. 
‘ at game is there to be had on the farm 2’ 

‘Ah! said he, turning round with a m 
twinkle in his eye. ‘Sport; well, no doubt 
I shall be able to find enough for you.’ 

I inwardly rejoiced at this; but my joy was 
suddenly cut short. 

‘O yes; there are any amount of rats, and 
I shall be glad if you would clear them out.’ 

Rats! Was I going to a Dutchman’s farm to 
shoot rats? ‘But surely,’ said I, ‘you have some- 
thing worthy of the name of gamb 7’ 

‘Yes; no doubt we have,’ he replied; and after 
bantering me a little, he said I should be able to 
gratify my desire for sport. ‘There are jackals 
in the mountain, springboks on the flata, bush- 
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bucks in the bush, and perhaps a stray tiger or 
two [the Cape ecpertl. Paesiles dine you 9 will 
have Plenty of birds to go at.’ 

So I found that, after all, I should not be s0 
badly off as at firat appeared. 

By this time we reached the farm, where 
we were welcomed by the wife and a whole troop 
of daughters. Before I had been there many 
days, I was wearied of the daily routine of the 
house, which was extremely monotonous; and I 
welcomed the day when I should be strong 
enough to take my rifle and saunter away in 
search of game. 

One morning, however, my host informed me 
that he had all but bought three hundred sheep, 
and intended the next Gay to go and ‘complete 
the purchase at a farm about thirty miles ore 
He asked me to accompany him ; which I readily 
promised to do, as I knew that I should be able 
to get a glimpse of Nature in her loveliest garb, 
an peltpe @ stray shot or two at some animal. 
All that day, we were preparing for the proposed 
journey ; for we had various mysterious articles, 
which were indispensable on such an expedition, 
to take with us. 

Next morning at four o'clock, I was roused by 
a friendly shuke, and told to dress as quickly as 
possible. I made a hasty toilet, and hurried out 
to the stoep—a raised platform in front of the 
house—and took my seat in the cart, in which 
were inspanned or harnessed two horses, These 
carts are something similar to our own, but very 
much lighter, and made without springs, hence 
one can imagine the terrible jolting a person 
receives when riding in such a vehicle, without 
cushions, over hard stony ground, at full gallop, 
for a Dutchman never thinks of letting his horse 
walk. For discomfort, let me have the genuine 


Cape cart. 

Mtter innumerable hand-shakes and ‘qua-mor- 
rows ’—for this constitutes a never-failing portion 
of the proceedings when going away, be it but 
for a few hours—we started off, and before break- 
fast-time were halfway towards our destination. 
After staying a short time at a village on the way, 
we reached the place where Pietermann had pur- 
chased the sheep, nothing of any consequence hap- 
pening beyond our seeing a few monkeys and an 
eagle, the latter, however, beyond range. Before 
we had been at the farm ten minutes, all was 
bustle ; the sheep had to be counted, then caught, 
marked with the monogram of the buyer—no easy 
work under a sun which marked pretty near 
ninety-five degrees in the shade. However, this, 
by the help of a dozen Hottentots, was done, and 
after ing of refreshment, we, about four P.M., 
turned our horses homeward. With the object 
of showing me some wonders of which my host 
had spoken in the morning, we agreed to return 
home by a nearer though more dangerous 
route. 

About six p.m. we reached a small hamlet, and 
here we must outspan. As is usual in ev 
village, there was an hotel, and this we en ; 
Up to this time, I had thought Pietermann was a 
moderate drinker, but very soon I was undeceived. 
Glass after glass of Cape smoke or brandy did he 
toss down his throat, till he soon became very 
much affected by it. It was now close upon eight 
o'clock, and we a dangerous route to traverse 
ere we reached home, and there was every appear- 
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ance of a storm. When, therefore, he insisted 
on or for home, I tried to persuade him to 
remain all night, But, no; the more I préemed, 
the more determined he was to proceed. After | 
several fruitless efforts, we inepanned the horses 
and brought them round to the hotel door. The 
Jandlord—an Englishman—-came to me and said: 
‘I don’t like the idea of your going home with 
Pietermann round the “Nek.” Win you stay all 
night?’ ‘No,’ Tsaid. ‘If Pietermann will persist 
in going, I will go with him’ 

He returned me no answer till I was seated in 
the cart; then he whispered and suid I should 
have to be very careful, as there were several 
places which were Steed naly clangeroms, but one 
especially, called ‘8 ek,” so named on 
account of a dreadful slaughter of troops b 
natives, years before. For two hundred yards, 
was told, this road runs parallel with a precipice, 
then there is a sharp bend, at which I would have 
to be careful, or we might go over. ‘But keep the 
horses well in hand, said my adviser, ‘and you 
will be all right.’ 

Pleasant advice to one who had never travelled 
the road before, and with two strong vicious 
animals, and an inexperienced driver like myself. 
But I put a bold face upon matters, and said I 
should get through all right. The horses were, 
strange to say, extraordinarily frisky. Whether 
it was that they had had tow much corn and too 
little work, or that they knew they had a strange 
driver, I do not know ; but true it was, they were 
like two horses which had never been in harness 
before. Into the cart tumbled the Dutchman, 
with the help of the bystanders, and off we atarted 
like a whirlwind, with a caution from all pre- 
sent, 

Many had been the comments upon the Eng- 
lishman bold cnough to drive old Pietermann’s 
horses ; and from what I could gather from their 
conversation—carried on in Dutch, yet partly 
tuderstood by me~none of them much envied 
me the drive through B—— Kloop and round the 
‘Nek.’ But on we went till the entrance of the 
‘Poort’ was gained. Here nature had been very 
busy, making it a complete network of for' 
and hud so hemmed in the inhabitants, that it 
was no light task to get out, In seeking to reach 
the other side of the mountains, instead of going 
in a straight line, they were compelled to go along 
the base of one hill, then round a bend, back again, 
and so for miles ere they reached their destination, 
For three miles through the ‘Poort, it was com- 
paratively easy to travel; but the remaining ten 
was a regular series of chasme, boulders, and river- 
beds, making it unsafe for one unacquainted with 
the road to travel. In some places you would 
have a plateau to cross; at another, as if to vary the 
monotony, there would be a huge yawning « 
tc pass; and, to crown all, a road at the utmost 
extent sixteen feet wide. 

In passing these chasms, travellers had to be 
very careful, or an unlucky move would pre- 
cipitate them over the brink. Every few yards, 
there were huge rocks, some of which had been 
dislodged frum the mountain side by the rain, 
and thence rollgd into the road. Those in the 
river-beds hed bain brought down by the fearful 
velocity of a tropical storm ; and these are rarely, 
if ever removed, as the Dutchman thinks it too 
much labour, though he may pass and repess a 
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dozen times 4 week. These atones present very 
serious obstacles: to the passage of any light 
vehicle. About’ half-way through this ‘Poort’ 
was the dreaded ‘Slagters Nek ;" and in turning 
the sharp bend, care had to be exercised to 
avoid finding a lodgment in the chasm, which 
was three ‘hundred feet in sheer descent below. 
We had now reached the entrance of the ‘Poort, 
and were trotting leisurely along, the horses havin, 
calmed down somewhat. I had thus far manage 
to avoid serious contact with rocks and boulders, 
and as I journeyed over the first three miles, with 
the moon shining brightly, for the storm had 
peared away, I felt more light-spirited than I 
id at the outset. The stupid Dutchman in the 
cart with me was now sound asleep. No jolting 
had awakened him, so securely was he wrapped 
in alumber. But the beauty of the scene made 
me forget all this. On cach side were to be seen 
the silent mountains; before me, far away, was a 
flowing stream, glistening white in the moonlight ; 
while now and then might be heard the sharp 
bark of the jackal or the sudden chatter of birds. 
I was now about a mile from the ‘Nek, and I 
drew up the horses that I might drink in the 
scene more vividly. Standing up in the cart, I 
gazed around me, in order to fill myself, as it 
were, with the beauty and grandeur of the scene, 
when I was suddenly startled by a loud growl, 
quickly followed by s second, londer still. 1 was 
a Cape leopard. felt my hair rise. To seize 
my rifle and aeere it was my first thought ; 
but it was underneath my friend at the bottom 
of the cart. Ere I had time to seize it, 1 was 
jerked into my seat. The horses were galloping, 
wild with fear and excitement, straight for the 
‘Nek.’ I seized hold of the reins, which hod 
been dragged from my grasp, and pulled with all 
the energy of a man in despair, But 1 might 
as well have sat still; for all my pulling was 
without effect. On they dashed over rocks anil 
boulders, impelled by their wild fear; while 1 
was expecting every moment to be hurled into 
the chasm below. I made another effort; but 
it was equally fruitless. I was in imminent 
danger of being jerked off cat seat, and had 
now to use all my strength to pal my hold of 
the cart. Still on they rushed, and no help for 
it. I grew deathly calm, waiting for the doom 
which seemed so near. We tore on at racchorse 
nearer, nearer, Now the dark wall of the 
‘Nek’ was distinctly to be seen looming before 





us. 

‘Help!’ I shonted, more in agony than with 
the idea of any one hearing me; yet one heard, 
though I knew it not. Hel !’ again I cried. 

I 2 not think of it. én, on! I closed my 
eyes, There was a sudden jerk; 1 felt myself 
pitched headlong out of the cart, and—I knew 
no more. 

Saved! But how? On the opposite side of 
the ‘Nek,’ was toiling up the rather steep ascent, 
aPDutchman with his bullocks and wagon, return- 
ing from a far-off vil where he had been 
to sell his luce; and as he lay-half asleep, 
he was middenly aroused by the cry of ‘Help!’ 
At once the thought flashed through his mind 
that some one was in danger at the ‘Nek.’ 
He-was but a few hundred ae away, 80 the 
usually unwieldy, slow, and phlegmatic Dutchman 
jumped from the wagon, nized 


the whip, and 
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commenced belabouring the poor oxen till they 
started on a run, the bend, when he at once 
saw my peril. No time was to be lost, so he 
drew up the oxen across the path, and was in 
time to receive the full force of the collision, 

Yes; I was safe. Could I believe it? I had 
been for a few minutes unconscious; but the 
kindly Dutchman’s flask had revived me, and 
here [ was. My firet thought was for my com- 
peuien end, strange to say, there he was still 
ying at the bottom of the cart, quite uncon- 
scious of the risks he had run, The horses 
were not, beyond a few scratches and bruises, 
any the worse for their race. 

After this, we journeyed slowly home, for the 
horses were now thoroughly cowed ; and when 
we reached the farm, we were received with 
open arms, as the family were frantic with 
fear, knowing not what had become of us, 
When I related how narrow had been our 
escape, there were abundant expressions of grati- 
tude. I have travelled since then in various 

8 of the world, and have gone through’ perils 

y land and sea, but never shall I forget my 
terrible ride with Pietermann and our bang 
saved by bullocks, 





SONGLESS. 


Swaret little maid, whose golden-rippled head 
Between me and my grief its beauty rears, 

With quick demand for song—al! singing’s dead ; 
My heart is sad; mine eyes are dimmed with tears. 


Oh, ask me not for songa! Icannot sing ; 

My ill-taned notes would do rweet music wrong ; 
Thave no amile tu greet the laughing spring, 

No voice to join in gummer’s tide of song. 


More from October'a dying glory takes 
My heart its hymn; and fuller sympathy 
Finds with the Autumn hurricane that makes 
The forest one convulsive agony. 


Or, when the last brown leaves in Winter fall, 
While all the world in grim frost-fettera lies, 

I envy them the suowflake’s gentle pall, 
That hides their sorrows from the frowning skies, 


Methinks it would be sweet like them to rest— 
O'er Life’s mad scene to pull the curtain down ; 

Rest, where no weary dream will pierce the breast, 
Of perished Jove or unfulfilled renown : 


No weariness of patient work uncrowned 
By its reward ; no early hopes destroyed ; 
No vain desires, nor thing desired and found 
Void of enjoyment when at last enjoyed. 


Perchance when mist of intervening years 
Softens the Past—as oft at close of day 

The fur grim range all beautiful appears, 
Kissed into brightness by the sunset ray— 


When the sharp pang of bitter memories born, 
Has lost its sting, and this my present pain 
Shows like some ill dream in the light of morn, 
I'll sing thee o'er the olden songs again. 
BR W. Bonn, 
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knowledge of the subjects he is required to learn. 
He goes up to the competitive examination at 
Woolwich, and finds each question so complicated, 
that he is utterly puzzled ; and when the results 
of the examination are made known, Brown is 
nearly last on the list. 

On the other hand, Smith is the son of a 
wealthy tradesman who wishes his son to enter 
as a cadet at Woolwich. Young Smith is sent 
early in life to a successful ‘crammer’s, to be 
fattened with knowledge as turkeys are crammed 
for Christmas. The crammer does not confine 
his attention to teaching his pupils; but he 
watches the examination papers set at Woolwich, 
and he finds that the examiners have each 4 
peculiar ‘fad, and set their questions in a sort 
of rotation. He looks carefully over these, and 
he forms a kind of estimate of the questions 
which are likely to be set ot any particular 
examination. He therefore trains his pupils for 
these questions, and is often so successful in his 
predictions, that at least half the questions have 
been worked out by these pupils a week before 
the examination; and this result is obtained 
without any collusion between the crammer and 
the examiner. On one occasion that we know 
of, seven questions out of a paper of thirteen were 
predicted as ‘due ;’ and the pupils consequently 
of this crammer were most successful at this 
‘competitive.’ Young Smith is thus trained, and 
pasnes say fifth out of 4 long list, and is con- 
sidered, as far as this teat is concerned, to possess 
brain-power far beyond that of the unfortunate 
Brown, who was nearly last in this same exam- 
ination. 

Twenty years elapse, and Smith and Brown 
meet. Smith has jogged on in the usual routine ; 
he may have never either said or done a foolish 
thing. ‘Brown, on the other hand, is a man 
of wide reputation, has written clever booka, and 





BRAIN-POWER 

WE are supposed to live in an age when brute- 
force has ceased to rule, and when brain-power 
alone is the governing agent. In the good old 
days, the heavy, strong-armed knight, protected 
by his impenetrable armour, and skilled in the 
use of his sword, was almost invincible. A little 
nearer our own day, the skilled swordsman or 
dead-shot whose ultimatum was the duel, ruled 
to a certain extent the society in which he 
moved. To test which was the most powerful 
knight, was an easy matter ; for a combat between 
the rivals was easily arranged, and the result 
was seldom questionable ; or if it were uncertain, 
the relative powers were supposed to be equal. 

In the present day, however, the question of 
brain-power is a far more difficult problem. We 
cannot weigh brains as we can tea or sugar; we 
cannot determine their mental capacity as we 
could the physical powers of knights of old, by 
setting two of them opposite each other and 
leaving them to fight it out. We have, however, 
arranged various tests which we suppose give us 
a correct estimate of the brain-power of various 
individuals. These tests may be better than none 
at all; yet they are far from being perfect; 
consequently, we too often by such means select 
men to do work for which they are quite unsuited, 
and to fill offices for which they have no 
capacity. 

The present is an age of competitive examina- 
tions, yet these afford but an imperfect test of 
brain-power ; for after a time, competitive ex- 
aminations become less and less efficient as true 
tests of intelligence, and sink inte a sort of official 
routine. As examples, we will take the following 
cases. Brown is the son of an Indian officer 
who died when his boy was ten years old, and left 
his widow badly off. Young Brown is intended 
for the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; but 
his mother’s means do not enable her to send 
him to a first-class ‘crammer’s,’ so he has to sit 
beneath the average schoolmaster. He works 
hard and thinka e great deal, and gains a fair 


his early history say how strange it was that he 
ignominiously ‘spun’ at Woolwich ! 
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done many clever things ; yet people who know {f 
was so stupid’ when he was young, for he was {f 
Those who thus speak, imagine that the |} 


es 


merely a test of the relative experience of those 
who trained Smith and Brown. 

Even thus far it will be evident that our 
present supposed tests are not infallible ; but we 
‘will go even further, and will examine the actual 
work itself which is supposed to be the t test 
of mental capacity, and we can divide this work 
into two classes—namely, acquired knowledge, 
and the power to reason. : In nearly every case, 
the training which enables a youth to pass a 
competitive examination belongs to the first class 
—acquired knowledge. It consists of a know- 
ledge of mathematical rules and formula, clas- 
sics, modern languages, history, and geography. 
Mathematica, if properly taught, and especi 

metry, tends to strengthen the mind and fit 
it to reason; but it too often happens that a 
youth is crammed with mathematics for a parti- 
cular examination, and he has not mentally 

igested what ho has ary galery ee: 

consequently, instead of his min i 

sirerehaiel by_ this process, it his a 
reality become weakened ; and ten or fifteen years 
after the examination, the man—then in his 
maturity—derives no advantage from his formerly 
acqui: knowledge, because he has forgotten 
it, He merely suffers from the mental reple- 
tion of his younger days, and dislikes mathe- 
matics; just as a pastry-cook’s boy is said to 
abhor tarts and buna, because he was crammed 
with them when he first was placed among such 
temptations, 

A knowledge of modern languages is useful 
to those who travel, or who wish to become 
acquainted with the literature of other countries ; 
but as a test of brain-power, the acquisition of 
any language fails. There is no lanzuage in use 
which is based on anything but aay rules ; 
reason has no influence on languages. ¢ selec- 
tion in French, for example, of masculines and 
feminines is most unreasonable. Why should a 
chair in French be given petticoats, and a stool 
placed in breeches ? should the sun be con- 
sidered masculine, and the moon feminine? In 

the same arbitrary rules exist—the 
masculines, feminines, and neuters have no reason 
to guide them. Take a child of five years old, 
and a clever man of twenty-five—let each use 
oa the — any a aes a sc bey ) 
any en nage, and the wi ily 
excel the. man. ‘This is because ear, and the 
memory derived from ear, are the means by 
which languages are acquired, Reason enables 
to E ct what is probable, when we know 
which has previo occurred. If, then, we 
informed a reasoning individual that o chair, an 
article made of wood, with four legs, was feminine 
in French, and then called his attention to a 
ri an article made of wood, with four legs, and 
inquired to what gender he considered the stool 
belonged, he would naturally conclude that it 
also was feminine ; but a stool (tabouret) is mas- 
culine in French, 


Then, again, the pronunciation of words is 
purely arbitrary. e¢ our own language, for 
an 


d such words as plough, enough, cough, 
ah, rough es  Whee qo een 


dor 
enter into the pronunciation of such words? 
et 





of intellect would enable us to pro- 
nounce ‘ ’ correctly, even though we knew 
how ‘b was spoken? Yet, in spite of these 
unreasonable laws, classica and modern 

are not unusually referred to, not as stored know- 
ledge, but as tests of mental power. As a rule, 
it is not the reasoner, or person gifted with great 
brain-power, who the most jaaiek 'y learns a lan- 
guage, but the su cial thinker, gifted with ear ; 
and these superficial people are the first to quiz 
any error made, when a speaker attempts to 
converse in a foreign lang 

We may fairly divide the subjects employed 
in modern mental training into those which store, 
and those which strengthen the mind. Lan, ; 
a knowledge of history and geography; the 
connected with various sciences, such as chemistry, 
electricity, astronomy, &c., are stores; but not 
one of these does more than store the mind. Men's 
minds were stored with a certain number of 
astronomical facts when Galileo attempted to 
revive the olden belief that the earth rotated ; 
but their minds had not been strengthened, as 
it was the leading astronomers who most offered 
opposition to him. Several men with stored 
minds were the great opponents of Stephenson 
when he talked about travelling twenty miles 
an hour on a railroad. So that it appears that 
no matter how well a mind may be stored, 
if it is incapable of judging correctly on a 
novelty, it cannot be called a strong mind. 

Our competitive examinations tend almost 
entirely to bring to the front those whose minds 
are the best stored, and many ons therefore 
have come to the conclusion that by such a 
course we have obtained for our various services 
what are termed ‘the cleverest youths.’ It does 
not, however, follow that this result has been 
obiained. The greatest brain-power may actu- 
ally be low down in the list of a competitive 
examination in which stored knowledge alone 
has been requisite. There is a certain ‘stivantage 
to be gained by storing the mind with facts, 
and some people imagine that a knowledge 
of these facts indicates an educated and s 
mind. It, however, merely proves that the min 
has been stored ; it does not prove it to have been 
strengthened. We may know what Casar did 
under certain conditions; how Alfred the Great 
organised his police so that he could hang bracelets 
of value on nigupoe without fearing that high- 
waymen would steal them; and a multitude of 
other similar facts may have been stored in our 
minds ; but any quantity of such stores would not 
enable an individual to solve the present Irish 
difficulty, unless he could find in the past an 
exactly similar case which had been treated suc- 
cessfully by some particular system. 

It is even now considered that by making a 
boy Pearl through o long course of mathematics 
or ics, and then testing his acquired know- 
oy by on examination, we adopt the best 
method of obtaining the greatest brain-power, 
Wo may derive an advantage, supposing mathe- 
matics or classics are requisite In 
of the boy; but as atest of brain-power and 

verance, we would much sooner select the 

y who could the most rapidly and most certainly 
solve a three-move chess problem. And if mathe- 
matics are not ired in the future career of 
a boy, it would equally as unreasonable to 
















ood ue adversary held a necosarily poor 


In the great battle of life, these conditions 
are perpetually interfering with the results to be 
derived from the relative value of brain-power, 
and are so numerous as to have an extensive 


devote three years to the solution of chess pro- 
blems, as it is to devote a like period to the 
solution of the higher branches of mathematics. 
In both instances, mental exercise is supposed 
to be for the purpose of strengthening the mind, 
end the chess problems are certainly as efficient 
as the mathematical. It is not unusual to find 
a upronued mathematician who is particularly 
dull in all other subjects, and who fails to compre- 
hend any simple truth which cannot be presented 
to him in a mathematical form ; and as there are 
a multitude of truths which cannot be treated 
mathematically, a mere mathematician has but 
a limited orbit. 

A. chess-player, again, or a solver of chess pro- 
blems, has always to deal with pieccs of a constant 
value; thus, the knight, bishop, pawn, &c., are 
of constant values, so thut his combinations are 
not so very varied. A whist-player, however, 
has in each hand not only cards which vary in 
value according to what is trump, but during the 
play of the hand, the cards themselves vary in 
value; thus, a ten may, after one round of ao 
suit, become the best card in that suit. Brain- 

wer independent of stored knowledge is there- 
ore more called into action by a game of whist 
than it is by mathematics, chess, or classics; con- 
sequently, whilst mathematicians and classical 
scholars may be found in multitudes, a really 
first-class whist-player is a rarity; and if we 
required an accurate test of relative brain-power, 
we should be far more likely to obtain correct 
results by an examination in whist, than we 
should by an examination in mathematica, In 
the latter, cramming might supply the place of 
intelligence ; in the former, no amount of cram- 
ming could guard against one-tenth of the con- 
ditions. A first-rate mathematician may on other 
subjects be stupid; a first-class whist-player is 
rarely if ever stupid on original matters requiring 
judgment. 

A very large amount of the elements of success 
consists in the advantages with which an indi- 
vidual may start in life, and over which he 
himself may have no control. The case of 
Smith and Brown already referred to inay serve 
to illustrate this fact. When conclusions are 
arrived at relative to hereditary genius, these 
advantages may be considered. The son of a 
judge becomes a judge, and we may claim heredi- 
tary genius as the cause, We should, how: ver, be 
scarcely justified in assuming hereditary genius 
because the son of a general officer became this 

meral’s aide-de-camp. A general officer with 

ve thousand efficient i gains a complete 
victory over fifteen thousand indifferently armed 
savages, and he is looked upon as a_ hero. 
Another general with ao like number of men is 
defeated by an army of ten thousand well-armed 
Dut unsoldier-like-looking men, and he is re- 
garded as a failure; and yet of the two, the 
defeated army may have possessed the better 
general. In order, therefore, to judge of the 
relative powera of two individuals, we must take 
into consideration ali the advantages or diffi- 
culties with which each starts in life, or in apy 
undertaking. The relative success is by no 
means the only criterion from which to Judge 
of capacity, any more than it would be correct 
to judge of the capaaity of two whist-players, 
when one held four by ars and six trumps, 


brain-power has succeeded in attatn ing an 
position of eminence. He selects a nephew or 
particular friend to be his assistant. We have 
competed with this assistant in various things, 
and there is no doubt as to his inferiority. Time 
goes on, and this assistant succeeds to the ht 
ot his aleve merely ee what may be 
epartmental claima, and he is ex o mupponed 
ag possessed of the talents ait knowledge 
which apperan to his post. Our opinion, 
opposed that of the official, will by the 
superficial outsiders be considered valueless ; yet 
ours may be correct, and that of our o ent 
erroneous. It is by such means that very feeble 
men often occupy official scientific positions to 
which they are by no means entitled in conse- 
quence of their intelligence. 

When such an event occurs, an immense 
amount of damage is done to the cause of truth 
and real science, because the individual thus 
raised by personal interest to the position of a 
scientific judge or referee, too often fails to judge 
of a question on its merits, and condemns it if 
it be not in accordance with routine. A question 
thus dispoued of, is very difficult to again Dri 
into notice without prejudice. There is no dou 
that even among the so-termed educated people, 
the majority possess only stored minds, and are 
anesrenlss consequently, of reasoning on any 
problem, other than by bringing to bear on 
it their stock of knowledge, which probably, 

ranting the problem is original, will not apply. 

o educated person doubts that the earth 18 
sphere ; but few of these can prove that it is so 
by means of facts with which they are acquainted, 
though a simple law of geometry is able to prove 
the tions of 

@ average occupations of young men require 
nothing more: than’ stored minds and powers of 
observation ; consequently, our competitive ex- 
aminations serve to sume extent to bring to the 
front such qualifications, But it is not among 
such that we obtain our discoverers, inventors, 
great statesmen, or yood generals, The mere 
routine man will almost invariably bring about 
a disaster when he has novel conditions to deal 
with ; and aso rule, the routine youth comes out 
best at ae examination. he a 

At the present time, we have apparently no 
accurate test by which to measure the relative 
brain-power of individuals. Competitive examina- 
tions cannot do so, for the reasons that we have 
stated. Success in life is, again, dependent on 60 
many influences quite outside of the individual, 
that this success is no text. The accumulation 
of money—that is, ‘getting rich’—is too often 
but the resulta of selfishness and cruel bargain, 
and cannot bv invariably accepted as a proof 
brain-power. ; 
Considering these facta, therefore, it a 
that just ds intellect is invisible, so the re 
power of intelixct is unmeasurable; and instead 
of forming hasty conclusions as to the relative 


influence. For exampl+, a man ing get 
etal 
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tions, we may perceive that by such means we 
may ing those only who, under certain 
conditions, have succeeded in storing their minds 
with the facts required for that examination. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


OHAPTER XL.—‘ GHBARD, HIS MOTHER HAD SAID, 
LOOKING WITH AN AWFUL FOREBODING FEAR 
AT HIS FACE, ‘YOU WILL BEAR IT FOR YOUR 
FATHER'S SAKE, THERE ARE THINGS WORTH 
LIVING FOR YET,’ 


Awp 80 in the race of love Val Strange won, 
and Gerard Lumby lost. After the one great 
outburst of grief, Gerard took ag, quietly, 
eo very quietly, that those who knew him 
thought it erous. The wedding-party at 


7 Lumby Hall broke, as may be easily imagined, 


into most admired disorder, and took its devious 
way homeward in much astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and eympathy. 

From the time of her first coming to the 
county, Constance had been unable to secure 
the favourable verdict of the feminine popula- 
tion. It would be perhaps too cheap a satire 
to say that she outshone them all, and to find 
in that the sole reason for her unpopularity. 
She was not prouder than other women; but 
soinchow she looked proud, and her beautiful 
face and figure wore a seeming of haughtiness 
which was quite an accident of aspect, and had 
nothing to do with her nature. The ladies, then, 
went away with a very dreadful impression of 
her. The graver scandals her elopement might 
have caused were set at rest by the arrival of 
a message from her husband. Val had started 
with a special license in his pocket, and they 
had been married the day after their flight; not 
at Swansea, but at a little village on the coast 
where he had a friend who was a clergyman. 
Five hundred pounds seems an absurdly large 
sum to have offered as a bribe 1o Constance’s 
maid; but the fact was thot Constance had 
flatly refused to move without her, and Mary's 
obstinacy had driven Val almost to his wits’ 
end. And he was so eager, that, to secure his 
pu , ten times the sum would have seemed 
nothing to him. He gave little Mary the cheque 
after the wedding ; but she did not know what to 
do with it, and was so miserable and frightened 
when she Moueht of facing Hiram, that Constance 
kept her, and they sailed away together, first 
to Ireland, and afterwards to the Mediterranean. 
Val, in a letter to Mr Jolly, proposed to make 
settienicnts co liberal upon his wife, that the 
old gentleman, when the first shock was over, 

to the matter even complacently. 

The girl had got married any way, though it 
had scarcely been done becomingly. And she had 
married the weulthiest nan in the county after 
all; and what was done being done, Mr Jolly 
fel it better to say no more about it, but to 
take the good provided, to ignore the discomforts 
attendant upon dt and be thankful. - But being 
consulted the dignities 

and. decencies of life, he feigned at first to be 
icken quite through and through with grief, and 

id the lately- Grange. It was given 


, Oub that he was quite heart-broken ; but he made 


a reasonable profit on the transaction, and was 
back in Paris in a fortnight from the date of 


his daughter's flight, strolli ily along the 
oaphalt, pt Be ae bagely - a 
widower at large. 


Mrs Lumby had at first dreaded the shock 
this new disaster would probably bring to her 
husband’s weakened mind. But he, readi 
Gerard’s quietude wrongly, was leas perturbe 
than she had feared, and indeed accepted the 
evil with an equanimity of resignation which 
would have been impossible to him in the days 
of mental and physical health, Even Gerard’s 
heart was a little comforted in a little while by 
the failure of the blow to wound his father. 
For himself, he bore the blow with amazin 
fortitude ; but those who knew most of him like 
his quiet least. To his father and mother and to 
Milly, and even to the servants, he was gentle and 
quiet, but there was a resolved sternness in his 
manner, bencath ita pensions which was new 
and alarming. But there was ony one who had 
real warrant for knowing what the quiet of his 
demeanour covered. This was Hiram. 

The terrible night of Hiram’s disclosure Gerard 
passed alone, 

‘Gerard,’ his mother had said, looking with an 
awful foreboding fear at his face, ‘you will bear it 
for your father’s sake. There are things worth 
living for yet.’ 

‘Yes? he answered ; ‘there are things worth 
living for.” But the foreboding haunted his 
mothers heart all night, and she lay praying 
tnd trembling, and scarcely dared to own her 
fear even to herself. There are terrors to which 
even in the recesses of our own hearts we dare 
scarce give form, and this was one of them. In 
the morning, when Hiram’s story, which had 
never seemed to need any confirmation, was 
confirmed, Gerard rang his bell, and summoned 
last night's messenger to his dressing-room. 

‘What set you upon the scent?’ he asked. 
‘Or did you find it out by accident?’ His face 
was gray and hard, like stone, and Hiram had 
scarcely the heart to answer him. 

‘The first thing wus,’ he responded after a 

use, fa portrait I saw in his portmanteau the 

lay he came here.’ 

‘A portrait?’ paid Gerard, ‘ Whose portrait?’ 

* Miss Jolly’s,’ suid Hiram, fearing to pronounce 
the name, but being compelled to answer. 

* I suppose,’ said Gerard, ‘that the portmantcau 
is etill here?’ 

‘T believe it is,’ said Hiram. 

‘Let me see it, said Gerard, rising. ‘Is the 
portrait still there ?’—Hiram could not say.‘ Let 
us see,’ his master said ; and turning to the door, 
led the way to the room Val Strange had occu- 

ied. ‘Open it’—glancing at the portmanteau. 

iram obeyed, and tumbled the things over, 
The portrait was gone, but the envelope was there 
still, and Hiram held it up. 

‘Tt was in this, he said. 

Gerard took it from his outatretched hand, 
and turned it over, and read the inecription— 


‘Thy grace being gained, cures all disgrace in 
me. short hard aon escaped him, and he 
wit at care and put it 


folded the ae Fa 
in his pocket-book. But half-a-dozen times in 
the course of the day, Hiram saw him looking 
at it with an expression which betokened no 
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good for the writer of the line. ‘Go on, he said 
coldly, when he had put back his Footer book 
with the envelope in it. Hiram told the story 
as we know it. 

‘Is there a gentleman in your case too?’ asked 
Gerard. ‘ Are we in the same boat, Search ?? 

‘I don’t like his way of takin’ it at all,’ said 
Hiram to himself, returning no audible anewer 
to that cynical inguiry. °It looks mischeevous,’ 

‘If there should prove to be a gentleman in 
your case, what shall you do, Search?’ asked 
Gerard. 

Hiram liked his tone and manner less than 
ever, ‘I shall let him slide,’ he said, ‘and I 
shall think myself well out of o bad bargain.’ 

‘I shan’t let him slide, Search, said Gerard, 
very very softly. He had a hand on Hiram’s 
arm, and gripped it so that he made him wince. 
There was not another word spoken between 
them; and Gerard, though Hiram saw him 
several times reading the line on the frayed 
envelope, never recurred to the subject. 

It need scarcely be said that the names of 
the runaways were never spoken in his pres- 
ence, or that in spite of that fact they were much 
talked of Many a time the sound of Gerard’s 
solid step hushed the talk of his mother and 
Milly; but the young fellow’s stony face never 
gave a sign that he knew the theme of their 
converse. Many and many an unspeakable pang 
his loyal heart suffered, but after the one outburst 
he hid everything. There was much to trouble 
his mother in those hard days; but she took 
evening as women do, with that sublime and 
quiescent heroism which is the best of their man 
virtues, A good wife and mother—how shall 
she be praised? Not—though the wise man of old 
so praised her—that she seeketh wool and flax 
and worketh willingly with her hands, and, like 
the merchant's ships, bringeth her food from 
afar; but yet as the wise man praised her, that 
the heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, and that her children have a right to arise 
and call her blessed. Though she feared for 
Gerard, in the unnatural calm he bore, she was 
yet not without pride in him. He was a man, 
this baby she had nureed. Oh, quaint and sweet 
and pitiful! she remembered —she saw—the 
infant almost every time she looked at the 
man, and had just such a tenderness for hiin 
now as she had when she nursed him, and no 
less a desire te protect and defend him. It 
was one of the r soul’s griefs that she could 
protect and defend him no longer, Mothers 
suffer in that way. And yet she was proud 
that her son bore his grief manfully, and 
stood under Fate’s heaviest inflictions in this 
rock-like calm, that would not move till riven. 
Amongst her griefs was one which I must 
needs indicate; but I leave it with an in- 
dication and no more. From the time of Con- 
stance’s flight, Gerard refused to set foot in a 
church, or to sit at that decent ordinance of 
family worship which had always formed one 
of the household ways. In other matters, he 
did with a certain heaviness and solidity of 
manner, as though it were a task, what he had 
once done gracefully and naturally. He was 
much alone, riding soli over the moors and 
about the coast. He liked to have Hiram with 
him at times; bat he very rarely spoke to him. 



















ane gaunt Tenkes ee vas well ay he ~—_ 

lo elee, and he to ali 
pebind hiss Taster, mounted on a pollen 

re Pa Tuling him with half-unconscious. 
skilful hand, whilst he kept his eyes for the moat: 
part fixed on the figure ahead of him. The: 
whole countryside became familiar with Gerard, . 
riding lonely, or paired with Hiram; and the 
general sympathy was loud on his side, and deep 
in its condemnation of Val Strange. 


And now from purpling moors, and fields 

liowing to the sickle, and a sky of English 
haze, lot us get to the Mediterranean and join 
the wedded lovers. The sea is of that perfect 
blue which only lives in its waters. Every slow- 
heaving wave that falls against the vessel’s side } 
looks hollowed from some transcendent liquid Uf 
jewel—the colour of the sapphire is shallow by 
the side of it—and every time the crest tumbles ¥ 
over, it shakes and breaks into diamonds, The # 
sunlight rains down a million little arrowy points 7 
of light upon the waters, There is land on 
each side, if those purple cloud-like fantasies 
that seem to rise and fall at such vast distances 
are really of the earth and earthy. 

Val and Constance are lolling near each other 
on the deck, in cane-chairs, sheltered from the 
sun-god’s too savage courtship of the sea by a 
canvas awning. 

“You are rad, Val, said Constance, looking 
up from her book. 

‘Not I} said Val, brightening a little, and with- 
drawing his eyes from some dreamland in which, 
to judge by his Jooke, he had seen unpleasant 
things. Why should I be sad?’ His looks 
cnvessed her as he turned to her. 

‘Who knows?’ she said, and lay back silent 
for a while. 

‘You are not sad, are you?’ he asked after 
a pause, 

‘No, she answered with a ghost of a smile. 
‘Why should I be snd?’ 

‘Like a yood wife,’ said Val, ‘you base your 
reasoning on mine.’ 

She smiled faintly in answer, and again the 
were silent. But in real truth they were both 
gad, and there was a reason for their sadness, If 
a man sins, however sweetly, he is pretty aure to 
suffer for it; and now Val’s own scorn was maater 
of him, and in proportion to the very virtues left 
in him, he suffered. He was never altogether 
free of Gerard's face, and the accusations it had 
power to bring against him, A dull man sins 
with comparative impunity. An imaginative 
man, who has a heart to feel his own imaginations, 
suffers out of all proportion, and ia yet justly 
served, inasmuch ag he has sinned more deeply, 
having the more virtue in him to ein ogainst, 
and seeing beforehand whither he is bound. 

#0 Val and Constance, having sacrificed so much 
in order to be happy, were unhappy after all. 
Alas, it was elways so, Of what avail can it 
be to preach a sermon here? There is no royal 
road to'huppiness, along which no pains shall be ff: 
endured, P 

Constance arose, and looked over the 
vessel's side at the sparkling waters; and 
a while, Val igiued her. Seat 

‘This is very wonderfully beautiful, 
said, with a little wave of her white hand. : 
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* Yes, Val assented. 
‘What is that splendid jewel out there?’ she 
asked. ‘I when we come nearer, we 
ET ee end, ees What is it 


‘Gat out irene a seid ik 

¢ out your sciling-maps,’ she sai iving 
to occupy his thoughts, ‘and let us find the names 
of the places we are p . 

Val obeyed her; and having descended to the 
cabin, returned with a roll of ch laid them 
on a table, had a brief talk with his sailing- 
master, and having discovered the position of 
the yacht, began to name the islands here and 
there, Constance with forced animation stood 
over him and assisted in the search. He looked 
up suddenly, and their eyes met. Val dropped 
his gaze and walked to the side again: and as 
Constance bent above the charts, a tear fell upon 
them. She could not please, she could not soothe 
him; she had no power to exorcise this demon 
of nee She left the deck and went below; 
and Val having hung a while over the rail, turned 
and miesed her. He began to fold up the charts, 
and saw the t starred tear-drop on one of 
them, and his heart fell lower and lower. Some- 
what sullenly, he lit a cigar and paced to and 
fro upon the deck, He loved her with his whole 
heart; there was nothing he would not do to 
make her happy, if he could but see his way to 
it He was sure of her love in turn, and yet they 
were both moody, both unhappy. 

The French cynic proclaimed that two things 
were essential to happiness—a hard heart and a 
good digestion. Though I should be inclined to 
widen. the list o little, I do not think I should 
quarrel with the essentials. A herd heart is o 

t help to personal comfort. If you can a 
shivering beggar in a snow-storm and feel your 
own broadcloth no reproach to you, that is in its 
way o gain. Perhaps—human nature is ere 
——perhaps you would rather be without the gain, 
though not, in spite of pity, without the broad- 
dloth. This life is but a twisted skein for a man 
with a conscience. With o hard heart, great gift, 
you may push through the thin filamental knots 
almost without an effort. If they are made of 
human nerves, the nerves are not yours. What 
resolute creature, bent on happiness, can be 
mapas upon his way by cobwebs ? 

ut here were two peor of more than 
common tenderness, and they suffered. The very 
narrowness of the life which, in the double 
egotiam of their love, they sought to live, added 
to their miseries, and made ennui and regret 
inevitable. It would have been wiser to have 
Jooked for a refuge in socicty than in this loneli- 
ness; but though both of them knew this, neither 
of them altogether cared to say it, 

* . In a while, little Mary came on deck to tell 
her master that dinner was laid in the cabin; 
and he descended. Fish and flesh of the 
daintiest, fruita, and wines of famous vintage; 
and love at the table too, with manly grace and 
feminine beauty, and yet no ier in anything. 

sy came on deck again, anid found the awning 
pd away, and a Mediterranean sunset in the 
A miracle of colour from zenith to horizon, 














a: the purpled rosy len glory flushing, 
ugh more aintly, to the very east. But in 
weet from whi 


they fleeted, the dying sun 








‘and in it, wi! 





splendours which were 
and all the fiery solemn 
co! in the sky were imaged in the heaving 
sea upon & million broken mirrors. From form 
to form, from tone to tone, from gradual change 
to glory townwerd into pico, 
ca 7 aes or amid sp arid tia a 
skyey gallery and tower, a clear star shi 
and the day was dead, and night unrolled her own 
calm panorama. Now there were voices in the 
waves, and murmurs in the air, and mystery and 
darkness were abroad. The sad-hearted wedded 
lovers paced  togethes on the deck, until the moon 
arose, to build a new city in the clouds, with 
many a long-drawn t and frowning battle- 
ment, There are hours when every mood of 
Nature's suits the soul, and these were of them. 
Val and Constance paused, hidden by the little 
deck-house from the man who held the wheel. 
They were all alone, and all the world to each 
other, but they embraced with tears, and cheek 
touched cheek coldly. There was a cry in the 
heart of each—my fault ! 
*You know I love you,’ he murmured with 
melancholy tenderness. ‘How can I make you 


happy ?’ 

PPhere is but one way,’ she answered, clinging 
to him. ‘Let me see you happy !’ 

Sad embraces followed. The prescription was one 
he had no power to fulfil, and they both knew it. 

It was at Corfu that they first received English 
lettera, There was one from Reginald to Val, 
which said amply: ‘Sm—My opinion of your 
conduct is probably of little value to you, though 
you do me the honour to solicit it, and to offer 
what seems intended as a defence of your own 
proceedings. rey however, I shall indicate 
it clearly enough if I express my desire to hear 
no more of you.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Raatnatp Jotty. This stung the recipient a 
little, but not much. A kinder farewell would 
have been bitterer to him, for he was one of 
those men who harden at reproof, but melt at 
ardon, There was a letter for Constance from 

er father, in which he, from a heart metapho- 
rically bleeding and broken, quite forgave her. 
He would rejoice, he said, to welcome her back 
again to that torn and shattered o and was 
at present living in Paris, where he would be 
delighted at any time to see her. The emotional 
gymnastics of this epistle had no effect upon the 
reader. She handed it to her husband, who, not 
being even yet so depressed that all humour was 
dull to him, chuckled above it with a half-hollow 
enjoyment. But Aunt Lucretia wrote a_ letter, 
which bore upon ita pages the marke of teara, 

many cruel mpbradings she told 

Constance how the news had been brought to 
Lumby Hall, and how Gerard had received it, 
Constance would fain have Jeft this letter unread, 
but the lines seemed somehow to fascinate her, 
and ahe could not get away from them. 
° ‘What Be it troubles aan her husband rege 
er, standing near whi @ read, crying an 
sobbing She held the letter out to him.’ May 
I ce aN he said. a 

“Yea, she answered, rising in a sudden 
‘It was your doing. Read it’ And with aa 
she swept from the room, dropped her veil, and 
walked out of the hotel, angry with herself, 
angry with him, and bitterly remorseful. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 


obeyed her injunction, and felt the sting 
: far. 
he aid: standing with drooping head with the 


ing nerve- 
“It was my doing, and the punish- 
ment belongs to both of us’ From that hour 
the unhappy wedded pair had no power to 
comfort or console each other. They went on 
to Constantinople in a wretched reserve, broken 
by bickerings which ended in reconciliations, 
but ‘always left the breach between them a little 
wider. At one of the Pera hotels, Constance 
met friends of hers, who received her with great 
cordiality, and with them she and Val crossed 
over to Cairo, The rainy season came on, and 
Val pave the party yacht-room, and carried them 
to Naples, where Hey proposed to winter. The 
yacht hung in the bay, and for a brief month 
or two Constance threw herself into the pleasures 
of society, and was acknowledged the reigning 
beauty of the place. Val took to short absences, 
little regretted on either side; and at last with 
pr coldness, outwardly, though with the frost 
of downright despair in their hearta, they parted 
at Christmas-time, and Val sailed alone up the 
loomy Adriatic to Venice, and left it disgusted 
in eight-and-forty hours, and sailed back to the 
Mediterranean, and everywhere carried his broken 
hopes and his remorses with him. 

bout the end of Jam , Gerard was on a 
visit, when some pepe nown to him, and 
knowing nothing of his story, came to stay in 
the same house with him. One of them told the 


tale of Mr Si e’s curious desertion of his 
charming wife. Mrs Strange was fascinating all 


the world of Naples, and Mr Strange was yachting 
about alone—at that time of yeur too, and wus 
it not extraordinary ? 

‘Hiram, said Gerard that evening, ‘I shall 
want you to come with me to London to- 
morrow.’ 

Hiram quietly assented, and began to get things 
ready for the journey. 

‘If that man's come back again,’ said the 
watchful body-guard, looking at his master’s 
face, ‘I shall have to keep a pretty sharp look-out 
to hold you out of mischief. I’ve got my score 
against Valentine Strange, a ig but I ain’t 
goin’ to see you hanged for him, mister. Not 
if I dog you like o shadder !’ 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
CHAPLAIN. 


Our readers need hardly be ashamed if they 
are not well acquainted with the existence and 
whereabouts of Bangalore, for not every intelli- 
gent Briton is so geographically enlightened. On 
my return home, I took up my abode at a certain 


watering-place, and of course one of my first | petiah 


duties was to apprise my friends abroad of my 
safo arrival. Accordingly, I wrote a letter, and 
carried it to the post-office, where I inquired 
the price of the postage to Bangalore. The 
official looked at me daumfounded, and speedily 
reduced me toa similar condition when he made 
the Scotch reply: ¢ { Where is it? Is 
it in the West Indies or the East?’ I had not 
been many months in the country when J found 


‘She was right, {one who had a hazy idea as to the whereabouts © 







ANGLO-INDIAN CHAPLAIN. 
that this post-office official was not the-only | 









of ore. 


Well, then, Bangalore is a large =| 
Southern Indis, with two hundred thousand’ #) 
inhabitants, situated about two hundred miles, | 
inland from Madras, the European capitel of 
the Mysore country, a large military cantonment, -[f 
and one of tho most beautiful and delightful {f 
stations in all India. Sir Walter Scott speaks £§ 
of it as ‘Bangalore the strong, the happy, the 
holy city ;’ and here I cannot help paying & 
tribute to the genius of the great novelist, In 
the Surgeon's Daughter, the plot of which is laid 
in India, he describes the country over which 
he carries his heroine and her deliverer, age 
from Madras to Seringapstam, as minutely i, 
accurately as if he had himeelf traveraed the 7% 
whole route, and Jooked down from its heights [— 
upon every plateau and every city. It was my 
good fortune some years ago to live in Banga- 
lore, and I have some recollections that may 
be not uninteresting, connected with this Indian 
city. 

‘War gives dreadful prominence to localities. 
A little town remains buried for centuries in 
peace and obscurity, until a great battle is fought 
near it; and then its name is echoed to the ends 
of the earth, and it henceforth finds o placa 
on the pages of history. Who ever heard of 
Sadowa until a few years ago, when the Austrian 
forces were crushed beneath its walls; and not 
many people knew anything about Sedan until 
the bugle sounding from its ramparts proclaimed 
to the astonished world that the French Emperor 
and his army had surrendered. And even the 
wretched kraala of Zululand were made famous 
through the surgings of war, disaster, and vic~ 
tory. Thus it was that war made the names 
and places of the Mysore country very familiar 
to our grandfathers, as the spot where our 
great Wellington was then winning his first 
Jaurels, For thirty years and more we waged 
war against Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib; and 
although at last victory was ours, and wa 
effectually destroyed that proud and cruel 
Moslem dynasty, it was not until after many 
hard-conteated fights, and not a few humiliating 
reverses, 
| One of theso Mysore fortified cities, and the 
second in importance, was Bangalore. It is 
situated about two miles distant from the 
present English cantonment. The Fort and 
were atormed and taken by the English 
under Lord Cornwallis in 1791. A monument 
to the memory of the fallen stands opposite to 
one of the gates, and its inscription tolls 
that Colonel Moorhouse and other gallant off 
and soldiers fell on the very spot at the 
ing of Bangalore.’ The Fort still press 
very imposing ,eppearance, With ita deep. 
and massive ramparts, and innumerable 
and loopholes, one would have imagined, . 
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56 
| although it could not stand against the monster 
of our day, yet it might have made a more 


{ stubborn resistance than if did against the British | Pa 


troops in those olden times of a very imperfect 
artillery. But I suppose that fortune favoured 
the brave then, as she does still. In this Fort 
of is one of the famous palaces of 
Tippoo Saib, his favourite residence during the 
lifetime of bis father. It is now very much in 
ruins, but even these still tell of the barbaric 
redone of the rigor tera , oct “ 
enac e tragedy so i eseri 

Sir Walter Scott in the monk alealy alluded Hd 


when the arch-traitor Scotchman was revealed 
yy ore Ali and put to an instant cruel 


I was told the following 
Papen ae by an old a officer A 
ore. years ago, a landed proprietor 
in 2 midland poe of Scotland, whom we shall 
call Stewart of Stewartfield, was outlawed for 
| homicide, and disappeared from the country 
leaving no clue to his whereabouts, Time rolled 
on; and there being still no tidings of the outlaw, 
his estate was placed under judicial custody, for 
the benefit of his representatives, After the la) 
of many years, the property was claimed by 
a near relative, who became proprietor, and 
! who, in default of direct Pbk of the outlaw’s 
death, is said to have tendered, on affidavit, the 
following circumstantial evidence of it, as related 
by ae te Colonel Campbell of the 74th High- 


When Seringapatam was invested by the 
ish forces in 1791, after the defeat of Tippoo 
ib’s army at the battle of Mallavelly, the Sultan 
aned for peace. Accordingly, a meeting of Com- 
missioners was arranged to take place within a 
gerien-howse in the immediate vicinity of the 
fortress, to draw up a treaty. The Commissioners 
met; and while their proceedings were being 
Colonel Campbell, who was one of 
the British Commissioners, sat intently gazing at 
the Mohammedan Commissioner who sat oppo- 
site to him at the table. At length he exclaimed 
half-aloud to Colonel Heinen another Com- 
missioner: ‘If Stewart of Stewartfield is alive, 
that’s the man;’ pointing at the same time to 
his Mohammedan vta-d-vts, Although the remark 
must have been heard by the Mohammedan Com- 
missioner, he made no sign; but on the breakin 
up of the conference, and as Colonel Campbe 
was leaving the room, a voice whi in 
ish from behind him: ‘Don’t look round, 
or it may cost me my life; but meet me alone, 
outside the —— sally-gate at midnight to-morrow.’ 
Notwithstanding the warning, Colonel Campbell 
was startled by the occurrence, and involuntarily 
looked round, and saw the same pare Mohan- 
medan Commissioner, whom he had suspected 
to be Stewart of Stewartfield, moving off in an 
Spponite direction. Campbell kept the tryst at 
@ spot named; but the other party, whoever 
he waa, never appeared. Cautious inquiries were 
ames scey instituted about the individual in 
flection; but nothing was elicited; nor was 
Mae again seen or h of by any of the British 
"divers to whom his features had previously been 
Tt was surmised that communica- 
ekion with the English officer in his own tongue 


In this connection, 


* 
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been overheard, and that propel he had 


had 

en ted aa a trai fate he antici- 
Not once, but several times have I seen a 
Scotchman inadvertently revealing himself under 
the garb of a Turk. A few years ago, a vener- 
able Mussulman was to be seen daily in the cool 
of the evening taking his solitary drive along 
the sea-beach at Madras in his palanquin carriage. 
Of course he wes looked upon as a genuine son 
of the Prophet, until one day he was taken aback, 
as many people are, by the exorbitant demand 
made upon him in a European shop for some 
European article. His indignant feelings laughed 
at his disguise, and asserted their nationality 
in the strong Scotch expression: ‘Gude save us; 
it’s no worth a bawbee!’ When on my wa 

home, and when on board a small Turkish 
Baring our nga peesd. ty ere Ta 

ving our lu two i 
eaten officers. OT touuned the T hatites of one 
of them, and ventured to say to my friend Major 
FE. standing beside me: ‘If I were a betting- 
man, i would stake something upon that Tur! 
being a Scotchman.’ The official heard me ; and 
with a cunning leer, he turned to his companion, 
and evidently for my satisfaction, addressed him 
in the broadest Aberdonian dialect. 

I must now return to the Fort of Bangalore, 
for it can tell us another old-world story, not 
uninteresting to Scotchmen. In an inner court 
of Tippoo’s palace is a deep well, overshadowed 
by a isa tulip-tree. It is now dry, and the 
dwelling-place of creeping things; but it was 
not so in Tippoo’s days. Front its deptha were 
drawn up in rich abundance the cooling waters ; 
and the beasts of burden that were told off to 
this duty were the English prisoners. There, 
to the amusement of the Tadies of Tippoo’s harem, 
as they looked down from their iron-barred 
window, the captive English officers were wont 
to trudge up and down the incline, as they alter- 
nately pulled up the full and Jet down the empty 
bucket. piniaig “Hicee Officers, for many weary 
months, was to be seen the burly figure of yo 
Sir David Baird. And not far from this well 
in one of the deep dark powers, is the ce 
where Sir David and his fellow-prisoners were 
for a time immured. When I looked into its 
dreary gloom, I remembered the caustic exclama- 
tion of Sir David’s mother, when the news reached 
Scotland of her son’s capture. Referring to the 
method in which prisoners were chained together, 
and to her son's well-known irascible temper, 
she exclaimed: ‘God pity the lad that’s tied 
to our Davie |’ 

It is pleasant to remember how Kindly and 
mercifully this same noble, albeit fiery Scotchman 
behaved, when victory was his, to 
Mohammedan princes, who for four 
be ia ere cruelty in ie 
‘ungeons at ore and Seringapatam. t 
seven lot cx oe morning of the 8d of May 
1799, Colonel Wellesley, who had attacked the 
latter place, re that the breach in the walls 
was practicable, A storming-party composed of 
upyans of four thousand men, divided into two 
. lumna, tae paiheinid a = ing the 
reach, to file to the right an ( C) 
of the ram The command was inteasted to 
Sir David Baird, who had been nearly four yeara 
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streets, with innumerable - whose stems | 
towering dpe haat down thels ‘grataftl totiag 

ening own their ‘0. | 
and clustering fruits. The principal street of a 

a se Rein i the Fort gate, and ; 
is about a in length. During early morning, [' 
and after the heat of the day is sone, this if 
street is as crowded as the Trongate of Glasgow. 
To be sure, it ig not so wide, nor are its houses 
on both sides so imposing, but yet it is a very busy 
scene, full of great intercst, and not devoid of 
the picturesque. It is peculiarly Eastern; and 
perhaps its aspect to-day is little different from 
what it was centurics ago, Jong before the name 
and rule of England were known in India. For 
Bangalore was an old city, even when it was 
surrendered to Hyder Ali by the native prince, 
who had not the power to resist the might of 
the ber aah And under the wise and judicious 
rule of Hyder, Bangalore increased in importance 
and wealth, and attained a pre-eminence in the 
manufacture of silks and carpetings, 

Of course, when war broke out it had its evil 
days ; ita very riches made it the coveted prey to 
needy friend and plundering foe. When Tip 
Saib wanted money—and it is to be feared that 
was not a rare occurrence—he did not, as our 
Chancellor does, increase the Income Tax, or make 
us poy for the luxury of handling a gun or keeping 
a dog; that waa altogether too slow a process 
for Tippoo. He wanted money, and forthwith 
money must be had. The demand admitted of 
no delay; so, in his extremity he wos wont to 
surround the city of Bungalore with his troopa, 
and holding over the inhabitants the threat of 
instant plundering, he so fleeced them, that the 
very women were obliged to part with their most 
trifling ornaments, But luckily, Tippoo Saib was 
slain, and the Company reigned in his stead; 
and under the latter's peaceful and benign rule, 
Bangalore very soon arose from the dust, bait * 

ov 


immured as a sopive in the gloomy di 
of that fortress which he was now about to enter 
88 a conqueror. On the following morning, 
the troops destined for the assault were got into 
the trenches; and at the hour of noon they 
rushed into the breach and took Seringapatam 
Wy storm in an incredibly short space of time. 

ippoo Sultan, pierced with four wounds, was 
found dead under a dark gateway of the f 
where his flight had been stopped by a detach- 
ment of the twelfth regiment. 

Major Allan was sent to inform the persons 
within the that if they surrendered imme- 
diately, their lives should be secured. He after- 
wards conducted the princes to the presence of 
General Baird, who had himself experienced the 
cruelty of their father. His mind, too, had been 
inflamed by a report, just then received, that 
Tippoo had murdered all the Europeans made 
prisoners during the siege. He was, however, 
sensibly affected by the sight of the princes; and 
his gallantry on the assault was not more con- 
spicuous than the moderation and humanity 
which he on this occasion displayed. He received 
the princes with every mark of regard ; repeated] 
assured them that no violence or insult should 
be offered to them, and he gave them in charge 
of two officers to conduct them to headquarters 
in camp. They were escorted by a European 

and the troops were ordered to pay them 
the compliment of presenting arms aa they passed. 
Everywhere within and about the palace, evidence 
met the eye or ear of the depraved and sanguinary 
tastes of Ti . His name meant ‘tiger ;’ he 
called his soldiers his tigers of war; and the tigers 
of the Indian jungles were his pets, and often his 
executioners ; for the attendant that offended him, 
or the prisoner that was brought into his presence, 
was not unfrequently turned into a barred room 
or large ins Ogee the savage animals were let 
loose upon him. Near the door of his treasury, 
an enormous tiger was found chained. There were 
other tigers in the edifice, and so numerous as to 
give some trouble to Colonel Wellesley. 

The history and character of the son of Hyder 
were in a manner told by the barbarous big toy 
invented for his amusement, which was found in 
his e, and which may now be seen in the 
library of the East India House, London. This 
rnde automaton is a tiger, killing and about to 
devour a European, who lies prostrate under the 

vage beast. ere is likewise in the palace of 
the Rajah of Mysore another automaton figure of 
a tiger, life-size, so set on springs, that Tippoo 
could make it leap and light on the person of 
any unsuspecting visitor, who of course imagined 
that he was assailed by a living tiger, to the great 
merriment of the monarch. As evidences still 
extant of the wild cruclty of this Sultan, I may 


her sackcloth and ashes, and once more 

herself with prosperity and riches, 
Bangalore is now a more thriving and more 

important city than ever it was, and its inhabi- 

tants form a line industrious, und on the whole 

wealthy community. The most importaut articles 

of manufacture are silks, cloths, and carpets; 

for the production of all of which Bangalore has 

earned a wide reputation throughout India. Thua, 

under British rule, and stimulated by British 

enterprise, this Indian city is flourishing. And 

yet so strangely perverse is human nature, there 

are to be found not a few of those intelligent 

Hindus who sigh for the ‘good old times, and 

do not hesitate to say to us: ‘All very well, Rahib, 

but oh, give us back our old Raj!’ It is difficulé 

to make the Hindus grateful to us, and it is almost 

an impossibility to make them Jove ua There 

mention that at Nundidroog, a fortified hill near | is a breach that cannot easily be spanned between 

to Bangalore, there is a huge Project rock, five ; the conquerors and the conquered, between the 

hundred feet above the underlying valley, which | white-facs-d strangers and the dark natives of the 

is called ‘Tippoo’s Drop, as over it he was wont | soil, We are giving to them, almost without 

to hurl his prisoners; and in the dungeons of | money and without price, the splendid trophies 

the fortress, which are naturally-formed caves, are | of our scientific research; we ore making them jj 

still to be traced, engraven on the rock, as by|the sharers of our commercial enterprise and,’ ph: 

rusty nails, the names of English and Scotch | wealth ; we are educating them in our best and.qe 

soldiers, purest kuowigd ; and yet I feel, and evety,i0m 
Looking out from the ramparts of the enpure Anglo-Indian pi that there is a mighty chaste’ 4e 

Fort, we get an excellent view of the old city, | between the Hindu mind and ours, between thea’ 79: 

with ita low, flat-roofed houses and its narrow | sympathies and ours. Still, we will not despaix: 1£: 
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Toes sre, creas o's os of “bettee things ; 
prejudices, bigotrics, iers are 
gradually beaten’ down by advancing intelli: 
gence, ‘ 





MY NEW FRIEND. 


Ti FOUR CHAPTERS.—OHAPTER IL 


Aorme upon our friend’s advice, and overborne 
perhaps by his energy, we told Lizzie to ask the 

plicant into the room in which we were seated, 
which, bad as it was, was by far the most present- 
able part of the house. The stranger was heard 
descending the stairs slowly, and apparently with 
caution ; then he himself at the open 
door, and, in obedience to my invitation, entered 
and took a seat. He looked round slowly upon 
us, and then, fixing a large double eyeglass upon 
his oan looked again. He was a stout man, 
apparently about sixty years of age, for his hair 
‘was gray, his whiskers quite white, and though 
at one time he must have of powerful frame, 
he was now evidently somewhat feeble, as we 


could judge by the manner in which he seated 
himeelf and groaned slightly as he did ao. 
‘I am sorry to intrude upon you at this time 


of the evening, madam, he began; ‘but I 
noticed the bill in your window a few days ago, 
when I was in this neighbourhood. As I must 
reside somewhere in this vicinity, I should have 
called earlier; but I was not quite certain that 
an old friend could not accommodate me. I find 
now that he cannot do go, so have ventured to 
trouble you at this unusual hour.’ 

‘Ah! I am afraid, sir, that an unfortunate 
change has put it out of my power to offer you 
suitable apartments,’ I replied. ‘To be frank, sir, 
I have now not enough furniture for myself, 
instead of being able to hres any for my lodgers.’ 
While I had been spenking, the old gentleman 

d dropped his eyeglass, and now, ere replying, 

e felt shout for it in a helpless way, which ould 

ve been laughable if it had not been somewhat 
pitiful too. "Lajuming it to his eyes again, he 
looked at us for a moment, then said: ‘I don’t 
want furnished apartments. I ought to have 
explained that at firat. I have not long come 
home from abroad ; and my only daughter, with 
whom I have been staying, has now gone with 
her husband to Australia; leaving me a little 
furniture, in case I like to keep on the house. 
But I don’t like it; it won't suit me at all. I 
want a quiet lodging with o small family, where 
I can furnish my two rooms; taking my meals 
by myself, or with the family, as please. I 
am a quiet person, I think, rather an invalid, 
but no trouble; and I am willing to pay you 
rent for my rooms, and thirty shillings a week 
for my board.’ His eyeglass tumbled down once 
more, and while he was fumbling for it—for he 
did not seem able to do anything without it— 
Scate nudged me with his elbow, and gave a 
knowing wink—‘I thonght it best to explai 
that I cannot afford very high terms, m . 
continued the old gentleman, addressing my wife, 
*in order to save discussion. I have made a 
memo, of two other addresses which may suit, 
but should prefer to close without further trouble, 


4 aa, ‘being an invalid, I do not care about much 
‘worry, 


There is my card. He handed to Mr 
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Bcatey who sat nearest to him, s card, from which 
the latter read aloud, ‘Mr Daniel Chelpa,’ and 
then passed it to me. 

‘ arr ed exclaimed Scate, 
with a sudden thought, ‘allow me to offer you 
some refreshment,’ "hte Chelps, turning his head 
a little towards him, said : Wil you please to 
speak a trifle louder, sir? I am unfortunately 
a little hard of hearing.’ 

Scate loudly repeated his invitation; it was 
easier for him to speak loudly than in e subdued 





as if struck 


key. 

TNo, sir—no, sirt’ returned the other with 
a sad smile. ‘You have brandy there, I think, 
and the doctors won’t allow me to touch any- 
thing but sherry.’ 

‘Then, it’s just the thing!’ cried Scate; ‘for 
this is sherry, and the best you'll find within 
five miles from this place, I’Il bet.’ 

The old gentleman aipped the wine, amacked 
his lips approvingly, and said: ‘And now, sir, 
we will proceed to business—I do not see, 
madam, t the misfortune to which Mr 
Matley has alluded need make any difference 
in my plana, I am an old man, as you see, 
and merely want to be comfortable. I want, as 
I have said, to live where I can either ‘mix 
with the family, or shut myself up in my 
own room, just as I please. I give no 
trouble ; and though I cannot afford more than 
I said, my money is safe. I want to settle my 

Jans to-night; and I must honestly own, that 
rom some little information which I obtained 
in my first inquiries, a week or so back, I 
should prefer to come here to anywhere else 
I have heard of, believing I sho be more 
comfortable.’ 

Finding him still willing to go on with the 
negotiations, I at once de d my anxiety to 
obtain a tenant, and although he asked a few 
questions, Mr Chelps made no difficulties, and 
it was arranged that he should take up his 
quarters with us on the following day. The 
effect of the sherry upon him was to open 
out his heart; for he grew so loquacious 
and discursive, that with very little encourage- 
ment he would have told us all about hi 
married daughter who had gone to Australia; 
about the late Mrs Chelps, on whose worth he 
dilated, and to whose memory he wiped his eyes ; 
and would, I Delieve, have furnished us with 
complete biographies of every relative he had 
ever eased. We got rid of him chiefly 
through the tact of Mr Scate, who declared he 
was going to the street through which ran the 
omuibus the old gentleman wished to catch, and 
he offered his company, which the other very 


rly accepted. 
Mr Chelps having no friends in the vicinity 
whom he cared about troubling in the matter, 
ave us the name of a firm sqmewhere down 
a the Docks as referees. I say ‘somewhere 
down ;’ for I did not take the trouble, as I ought 
to have done, of going there to make the proper 
inquiries, He had done business with them, he 
= ; aa they had Seen bos, at home and 
abroad, for years. insis' on pa) a 
et ge and while he was settling this with “say 
wife, and ahe was writing down the addreas of 
his reference, which was rather a tedious affair, 
os Mr Chelps’s memory for names and addresses 





moa Saad 
did not appear to be very good, Mr Scate seized 
the opportunity of saying a few words in an 
under-tone to me, 

‘This t a lift!’ he said. ‘You have let 
your place, and let it well too, I consider, to an 
old fellow with no wife or relative to bother you 
or fre trouble, Didn't I tell you your luck 
would turn ?—and here it’s turning like the tide. 
Tell your good little wife to keep up her spirita. 
I shall be round to-morrow night, and I expect 
to see my friends between this and then. I am 
sure to have sornetiing to tell you; and while 
you are waiting, if a five-pound note is of any 
service to you, it is ready at a moment's notice.— 
Coming, sir !—quite ready.’ This was in answer 
to Mr Chelps; and then the two left the room 
and the house together ; Mr Scate turning at the 
last moment to favour us with a grin full 
m 








eaning, 
It may be guessed that Susan and I sat up for 
some little time talking over the strange and 
unexpected events of the night; of our good for- 
tune in securing such a lodger ; and what a good 
thing, too, it was that he had not come a few days 
earlier, when he would have been eubject to all 
the annoyance and turmoil of the sale. We could 
manage now, poor Susan thought, especially if I 
could contrive to obtain some employment, which 
I seemed likely to do through the disinterested 
kindness of Mr Scate. This latter recollection of 
course started another subject of conversation, 
and we could hardly say enough in praise of 
him. Yet it was Jain we had each a secret 
but very real dislike to the man, which we 
sought to smother by continual laudation of 
him. It would have been ungrateful in the 
highest degree to utter a word which could reflect 
anything but praise of him—so we did not say 
it; but we found out that each thought unfavour- 
ably of him all the same. 
ell, the morning came; and punctually at 
the time he had named, came Mr Chelps also, 
closely followed by a 1 van-load of furniture. 
We were pleased to see that this furniture was 
all in good condition; was, in fact, almost or 
uite new, so bright and shining was everything. 

e explained, on our remarking upon this, thut 
his married daughter who had gone to Australia, 
had furnished some rooms entirely for him, just 
before she knew she was going, and that her 
alae ely was very sudden. He was as chatt 
as before, having a nice sympathising way, whic. 
won very much upon Susan, who was greatly 
taken with him. : : 

The deposit he had left in my wife’s hands had 
enabled us to purchase one or two necessities, 
and even luxuries; and in the evening Mr 
Chelps joined us at tea, and was eo cheerful in 
his conversation, and so full of queer little anec- 
dotes, that he quite led us away from our own 
troubles, until he brought them back by askiug, 
but in a very nice wa ocr what I thought of 
doing in the future. I told him that eo far as 
my own prio bape rege sa ‘grea. 
I little prospect of doing any g iu 
a friend—an entirely aoa blend indeed—Mr 
Scate, the gentleman whom he had seen on the 
previous evening, had most generously, most 

ly come forward, and had almost ob- 
tained the promise of a situation for me. As in 
duty bo Susan and I here broke into praise 












of | interest at first sight. 
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of Mr Scate, and told how he had been an 
showed, anything Walling ike a Kindly feng ¢ 

0 ea 

While I was i 

ing, Mr Chelps listened with great i 

But it was aifealt S ara a Hg shes s 
lim put up his double e ag thou 
listened with it; and then, whee it fell : 
it was continually doing, the helpless 
which he would grope about for it, was 
comical still, We raised our voices at firat when 
speaking to him; but he told us there was no 
occasion for this with us, pe: spoke 
clearly and distinctly, he could hear them much 
better than he could those who bawled at him. 
He was very much interested in our account of 
Mr Scate, in whom he declared he had taken an 
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Very soon after this, the latter's loud knock 
was heard; and then Scate wos immediatel: 
shown in. Mr Chelps rose as he en and 
after a very friendly bow to the visitor, said 
to us: ‘I shall be down again in a few minu 
Mr Matley, when, if you will allow me, I wi 
sit for half-an-hour and have a chat with Mr 
Scate and yourselves.” Of course we all said we 
should be much pleased if he would join ws, 
Mr Scate probably being the most emphatic of 
th: three; and the old gentleman toddled slowly 
up-stairs, 

Scate listened to his retreating footsteps with 
a knowing look, until he was satisfied Mr Chel; 
was out of hearing; then turning to us wil 
the grin and wink so customary with him, said: 
*You’ve got the old boy all right then ?—-You 
will always recollect, Mra Mat! ey, that I said 
at the first moment “he would do.”’ My wife 
assured him she should always remember this; 
aud then Mr Scate proposed that we should sit 
down and talk business. 

He at once said he had seen the friends from 
whom he hoped so much, and that they were 
quite willing to engage me, so that I ree expect 
to hear from them in a few days. If I did join 
them, 1 should find it somewhat better than 
drud; ing on in a iniserable office as clerk. 
friends id not go in much for clerke—no, ms 
that was not their game. On hearing this, 1\, 
naturally inquired in what ‘their game,’ as he 
styled it, consisted; but although he launched 
out into copious praise of their ening | and 
admiration of their extensive transactions, 1 could 
not understand what kind of business they 
carried on, or what particular situation I was 
likely to fl. Yet he kept on talking about 
the firm, and congratulating me spot my good 
fortune im securing a position with them, and 
glancing at the confidence they reposed in him, 
as shown by their accepting a stranger on his 
scone until rae Mr Chelpe’s slow 
an a 

I call BX aiention to this, and said that 
we perhaps had better go up-stairs into the 

Jour, dismantled as it was, for a short time, 
im order frredhabl i iy y-Hbi dl paret yar Say 
8 uninterruptedly. te re or an 
ert then exclaimed: ‘O no. Never mind 7}. 
the old fellow! J shan't say anything that I-47: 
don’t want Hir. to hear, I shan’t let him know 
too much, believe me. Besides, he is rather 
good fun, and I like to watch him.—Hush ! here 
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February 24 and May 12, another enterprisi 


section of the colonists turned their attention 


to tea-cultivation. The Auckland Acclimatisation 
Society had e: a practical tea-grower to 
experiment, with the gratifying result, that ‘the 


tea brewed from the leaves was tasted by con- 
noisseurs and pronounced refreshing and of fairly 
good quality.’ Referring to silk, the same autho- 
rity says: ‘Sericulture is certain to prove @ pro- 
fitable pursuit if machinery is ever introduced to 
utilise the raw silk. The climate is suitable for 
rearing the worms, while the white mulberry- 
tree grows luxuriantly. Many thousand silk- 
worms are reared annually in Auckland for mere 
pleasure, and if the pursuit were made profitable, 
an, extensive industry would soon spring up; but 
at present there is no market for the Sie of 
the cocoons. There cannot therefore any 
doubt about the success of sericulture.’ 

So far, apparently, the good seed sown by this 
and other journals has taken root in New 
Zealand ; althongh the colonists, unfortunately, 


have evidently missed or overlooked the vital | 


pou formerly so strenuously dwelt upon, of 
essening or spreading the expense of labour b 
conducting the two industries together on the 
same farm, by much the same set of workpeople, 
and under the same chief management. Gn this 
all-important feature, another paper, the New 
Zealand Times of January 12, prints the views 
of a correspondent with Indian vxperience, who 
says: *In the Kangra Valley, the silk season 
happens just at the tea-planter’s slack time, and 
therefore silk-rearing may be undertaken without 
clashing with the interests of the tea-plantations, 
and might indeed help these, by keeping the 
labour together. Add to these two considerations 
this other, that tea, as a rule, requires shade, and 
that the mulberry does the tea underneath it no 
harm, and we have a combination which ought 
to render the spread of cultivation for silk-rearing 
as rapid as it is profitable.’ 

Probably as interesting and auspicious circum- 
stances as any which have occurred in support of 
this advocacy have arisen from the greatly im- 

roved attitude and bearing of the Maoris since 
heir troublesome agitators were shut up in prison 
a few months ago. It appears that the New 
Zealand Premier, in the course of a recent pro- 
vincial tour, stopped at Ohinimutnu, where the 
Maoris were assembled in large numbers, and 
their leaders addressed him for two hours on the 
subject of their educational requirements. They 
wished the establishment of schools where their 
boys might be taught European trades, Another 
most pleasing reminiscence, the significance of 
which can hardly be overrated, was the receipt, 
& few weeks ago, by the writer, of a letter from 
a Maori chief, the Hon. Hone Mohi Tawhai, 
M.P, Some Hitle time ago, the details of the 
enterprise in question hak been sent to this 
native gentleman, with the view of eliciting an 
expression of opinion. His reply conveyed assur- 
ances of his gratification at the efforts being made 
to promote the establishment of tea, silk, and the 
other subsidiary industries, in his native province 
of Auckland ; he referred to the growing habits 
of diligence he had observed among his country- 
men, and their aptitude to learn whatever they 

ight be taught; and expressed his desire to 
aid and assist the proposed undertaking in every 


CONNURIAL TRIBULATION. 
way. 
ing | way 


ae 


That the recognition and inffnence of 
Tawhai should react with the happiest effect 
upon the other Maoris in ‘Auckland will seer 
highly probable, when it is mentioned that his 
ech on September 6, 1881, in the House of 
epresentatives, at the discussion of the Repre- 
sentation Bill, was pronounced by the Dunedin 
Morning Herald to be ‘one of the most vigorous 


of parliament.’ 
id colonista settled in this country secarcel, 

need to be reminded, and our readers will fea 
leased to learn, that it was the father of Mr 
awhai, in conjunction with another native of 
rank, who, on a critical occasion during onr 
New Zealand military troubles, sail the 
British army by collecting six hundred of their 
followers, and at their own expense armed, 
ammunitioned, clothed, fed, and even 
men, and successfully marched them against 
the rebels. Living in more peaceful tim 
when the tongue and pen have pertislly Slunte 
the aword, the loyalty of the father been 
inherited by the son; and it will not be sur- 
rising if this important ally should speedily 
iave it in his power to do more for the promotion 
of tea and silk culture in New Zealand than all 
the ae influences which have hitherto been 
invoked, 





CONNUBIAL TRIBULATION. 


‘Ven you're o married man, Samivel,’ says Mr 
Weller to his son Sam, ‘you’ll understand a good 
many things as you don’t understand now; but 
vether it’s vorth while going through so much to 
learn. 80 little, as the charity-boy said ven he got 
to the end of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste. 
I rayther think it isn’t.’ It is somewhat ead to 
find a philosopher of the scnior Mr Weller’s 
profundity undervaluing in this way the teach- 
ings uf experience. That matrimony is a great 
teacher, no reasonable man will attempt to 
dispute. We have it on the authority of a 
widower who was thrice married, that his first 
wife cured his romance, the second taught him 
humility, and the third made him a philosopher. 
Another veteran believes that five or six years 
of married life will often reduce a naturally 
irascible man to so ungelic a condition that 
it would hardly be safe to trust him with a 
pair of wings. A third declares that it requires 
the experience of o husband and father who 
coldly walks through the small-hours with a 
crying baby, while the mother inquires at 
half-hour intervals why he can't keep it quiet, 
before a man can bring himself to look forward 
hopefully and cheerfully to another and a better 
world. 

The wisest policy, when you have caught a 
tartar, is to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
if you can’t get the upper hand, do as Old Mother 
Hubbardkdid when she found the cupboard empty 


and characteristic ever given by a Maori member 
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paid the |! 


—‘accept thé inevitable with calm steadfastness,” | 


It may even be politic to diasemble a little, and 
pretend you rather enjoy it than otherwise. 








62 —Cti 
Whatever you do, don’t appeal to the girl’s friends 


for comfort or consolation. They will only laugh 


at you. Take warning from the unfortunate 
young man who, every time he met the father 
of his wife, complained to him of the ugly temper 
and disposition of his daughter, At last, upon 
one occasion, the old gentleman, becoming weary 


4 of the grumbling of his son-in-law, exclaimed : 


*You are right, sir; she is an impertinent jade ; 
and if I hear any more complaints of her, I will 
disinherit her.’ 

Equally vain was the appeal for sympathy which 
another unfortunate Benedick made not long ago-— 
this time to the public at large. He was a citizen 
of Birmingham, and he wrote to a local paper 
in bitter resentment against the modern rage for 
highe#/elucation in women. Twenty years ago, 
he said, be had married o paragon of intellectual 
excellence, The lady had ‘done wonders in high 
education? and considered herself equal to any 
in high art.’ But she had not condescended to 
moake herself acquainted with such mean matters 
as the pricea of provisions and the ordering of a 
household. As for paying a visit to the kitchen, 
she would as soon think of herself ordering the 
meat from that uneesthetic emporium the butcher’s 
shop. The result of all this, wailed the wretched 
husband, was that ‘so far as comfort goes, I might 
just as well have been sold for a canal boat-horse ; 
for while I am congratulated on the gem I possess, 
I am made sensible of the burden it involves.’ 
Of course this remarkable letter was everywhere 
regarded as a highly entertaining production, 
and was made the sport of facetious paragraphists 
all over the country. 

A good deal of matrimonial tribulation was 
brought to light in the last census returns. 
Several husbands returned their wives as the 
heads of the families, and one described himself 
as an idiot for having married his literal betier- 
half, ‘Married, and I’m heartily sorry for it, 
was returned in two cases; and in quite a number 
of instances ‘Temper’ was entered under the head 
of infirmities opposite the name of the wife. 
Confessions of this sort, besides being, as we have 
already hinted, somewhat indiscreet, are often 
aleo decidedly supererogatory, for conjugal dissen- 
sions, like murder, wil out, and that sometimes 
in the most provoking and untimely manner. 
Take an illustration. At a recent ionable 
weating, after the departure of the happy pair, 
a dear little girl, whose and mamma were 
among the guests, asked, with a child’s innocent 
inguisitiveness: ‘Why do they throw things at 
thi prett lady in the carriage ?’ ‘For du ; 
dear, =a one of the bridesmaids, ‘And why,’ 
again asked the child, ‘doesn’t she throw them 
back ?? ‘Oh, said the young lady, ‘that would 
be rude’ ‘No, it wouldn't, isted the dear 
little thing, to the delight of her doting parents 
who stood by: ‘ma does.’ : 

Connubial bickerings would often prove ex- 
tremely amusing toa disinterested spectator. In 
Mr Caudles Curtain Lectures, Douglas Jerrold 
has presented us with some very entertaini 
iMustrations of the ‘counsels many, sweet (t) an 
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Lonriegs besides ‘the sage advices, 


matrimonial 





? which the 


utiful wife bestows upon her erring lord and 


master, Poor Caudle, as a rule, thought dis 
cretion the better 
refuge in the arms of soothing alumber; but 
all men are not of euch unhercic mould or 
docile temperament, and do not allow their wives 


of valour, and sought 


to have it all their own way, without at least 


an occasional protest. ‘Do you pretend to have 
as good a judgment as I have?’ said an 


ife to her husband. ‘Well, no,’ he replied deli- 


beratively ; ‘our choice of partners for life shows 
that my judgment is not to be compared with 
yours, 


In matters of controversy, however, the woman 


usually has the best of it. A witty old author 
advises men to avoid arguments with ladies, 
because in spinning 
a man is sure to 


among silks and sati 
fe worsted and twisted; an 
when a man is worsted and twisted, he may con- 
sider himself wound up. The above retort might 
be matched by a dozen others culled from domestic 
controversy, in which the woman has come off 
triumphant, ‘Really, my dear,’ said a friend 
of ours to his better-half, ‘you have sadly disap- 
pointed me. I once considered you a jewel of 
@ woman; but you’ve turned out only a bit of 
te. ‘Then, my love,’ was the 
reply, ‘console yourself with the idea that paste 
is very adhesive, and in this case will stick to 
you as long as you live.” ‘See here,’ said a fault- 
finding husband ; ‘we must have things arranged 
in this house so that we shall know where every- 
thing is kept.’ ‘With all my heart,’ sweetly 
answered his wife; ‘and let us begin with your 
late hours, my love. I should dearly love to 
know where they are kept.’ He let things run 
on as usual. It is not often, however, that one 
comes across such a crushing retort as that which 
a Sheffield husband received from his wife the 
other oy through the medium of the public 
press. He advertised in one of the local journals 
that he, Thomas A-~—, would no longer be 
answerable for the debts incurred by his wife, 
who seems to have been a truly amiable creature, 
if one an judge from the advertiaement which 
she published next day in reply: ‘This is to 
notify that I, Elizabeth A——, am able to pay 
all my own debts, now that I have got shut of 
Tommy.’ 

Some husbands would be obliged to confess, if 
they told the plain unvarnished truth, thet when 
they led their wives to the altar, their leader- 
ship came to an end. ‘Your future husband 
seems very exacting: he has been stipulating 
for all sorts of things’ said a mother to her 
daughter, who was on the point of being married. 
‘Never mind, mamma,’ said the affectionate A 
who was already dreased for the wedding ; ‘these 
are his last wishes’ This is a complete reversal 
of the rule laid down by the old couplet : 

Man, love thy wife ; husband, wife, obey, 
Wives are oe heart bea should be bead alvay: 


In many instances, the state of the case is rather 
something like the following: ‘If I’m not home 
from the to-night by ten o'clock,’ says the 
husband to his better and igger half, ‘don't wait 
for me.’ ‘That I won't,’ replies the lady signifi- 
cantly ; ‘I won't wait, but I‘ll come for you.” He 


is home at ten precisely, 








‘THE RAVINE 


Matrimonial dissension now and aguin culmi- 
flight of one or other of the contend- 
A Frenchman, living in Louisiana, 
neighbours by telling them how, 
when his wife deserted him in this way, he got 
her back without further trouble. ‘Did I run 
after her and her to come back?’ he dramati- 
cally asked.. ‘No; I did not run after her. I 
zhust publish in ze papaire zat I have drawn 
fifty tousand dollaire in ze lottery, and she 
vas back much rer as no time.’ There may 
even be some husbands, however, who would 
rather encourage than seek to combat or depreeate 
such a determination on the part of their wives. 
An ancient epigram tells us of ‘a scholar newly 
en marriage life,” who, ‘following his study, 
did offend his wife.’ The lady bitterly complains 
that her lord should love his books more than her 
society, and wishes she could be transformed into 
a book such as he loved to read. 


Husband iquoth she), what book’s form should I take? 
Marry (said he), ’twere beat an almanake, 

The reason wherefore I do wish thee so 

Is, every year we have a new, you know. 


The green-eyed monster is responsible for much 
conju misery; and jealousy, as everybody 
knows, is often at fault, finding constant proof of 
ita suspicions in the most innocent circum- 
stances, Here is an amusing case in point. A 
French lady who was jealous of her husband, 
determined to watch his movements. One day, 
when he told her he was going to Veranilles, she 
followed him, keeping him in sight until she 
missed him in a passage leading to the railway 
station. Looking about her for a few minutes, 
she saw & man coming out of a glove-shop 
with a rather overdressed lady. Blinded with ra 
and jealousy, she fancied it was her husband, 
and without pausing for a moment to consider, 
bounced suddenly up to him and gave him three 
or four stinging boxes on the ear. The instant 
the gentleman turned round, she discovered her 
mistake, and at the same moment caught sight 
of her husband, who had merely ed at a 
tobacconist’s, and was now crossing the street. 
There was nothing for it but to faint in the arms 
of the gentleman she had attacked; while the 
other ny moved away, to avoid a scene. The 
stranger, astonished to find an unknown lady in 
his arms, was further startled by a gentleman 
seizing him by the collar and demanding to know 
what he meant by embracing that lady. ‘Why, 
sir, she boxed my ears, and then fainted, exclaimed 
the innocent victim. ‘She is my wife,’ shouted 
the angry husband, ‘and would never have struck 
you without good cause.’ Worse than angry 
words would probably have followed, had not 
the cause of the whole misunderstanding recovered 
sufficiently to explain how it had all happened. 

Why is there so much connubial tribulation 
in the world? Many reasons might be stated. 
Dean Swift says the reason why 20 few marriages 
are happy is because young es spend their 

i ea, But it 
is manifestly rd and unfair to saddle all the 
blame upon the wives in this way. George Eliot 
tells us that marriage must be a relation either 
of sympathy or of conquest ; and it is undoubtedly 
true that much of the matrimonial discord 
existe arises from the mutual struggle for supre- 


time in ora Serr not in making 
&! 


earene ean cacerroms 7 


then, perhupe Se, the way home, ober ete ae 
perhaps on the way home, one or 
*T won't,’ and that begins it. Some one has end 
that conjugal affection largely depends on mutaat 
confidence. A friend of ours quoted this sentd- 
ment the other day in the smoking-room, and 
added hesgitpe ~~ xs ay ene his wife 
everything d, and in this wa) 
avoided any misaadarstaading. ‘Well, nA 
marked another gentleman present, not to be 
outdone in generosity, ‘you are nob so open and 
as I am, for tell my wife a many 
things that never happen.’ ‘Oh!! exclaimed a 
third, ‘I am under no necessity to keep m 
wife informed regarding my affairs, She can find 
out five times as much as I know myself without 
the least trouble.’ 

As d an account of the matter as any is 
that of Max Adeler. ‘The secret of -cotaj 
felicity,’ he says, ‘is contained in this formula: 
demonstrative affection and self-sacrifice, A man 
should not only love his wife dearly, but he should | 
tell her he loves her, and tell her very often, 
and each should be willing to yield, not once 
or twice, but constantly, and as a practice, to 
the other... . Selfishness, my dear, crushes out 
love; and most of the couples who are livi 
without affection for each other, with cold an 
dead hearts, with ashes where there shonld be 
a bright and holy flame, have destroyed them- 
velves by caring too much for themselves, and too 
little for each other. 


THE RAVINE 
A HUNTING EXPERIENCE IN INDIA. 


Tue following adventure happened whilst a 
friend and I were staying at the pretty village 
of S——. famous for its pictures and templea 
The village lies as it were in a dent of the hile, 
for they rise on all sides far above it, and are 
intersected with numerous rocky ravines, infested 
with tigers, panthers, &. In the wildest and 
steepest of these, that ran down between the hills 
close to the village, a tier had taken up his 
quarters, and prowling forth at night, used to 
kill and carry off the cattle of the villagers 
When wo inquired if any brave shikaree ever | 
attempted to shoot it, we wero told that it was 
a sacred tiger, being protected by Cimackria, the 
presiding goddess of the largest temple of the 
village ; ond that it was preferable to suffer the 
loses coused by its ravages, than to commit the 
impiety of attempting to kill it, for some terrible 
calamity would be certain to happen to its 
slayer. 

My friend and I thought differently; «0 
when, ncxt morning, we were informed of a fresh 
depredation that the animal had committed the 
previous ight, we. determined to attempt ite 
destruction. Guided by aume of the natives, we 
went to see the carcese of the bullock, which the: 
tiger had ed into this very ravine. Close 
by the ‘there were some trees, and we 


that | quickly made our arrangements. We erected s 


strong pletform—called by the natives a machan 
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| —-in a neighbouring tree ; and on this, the follow- 
ing evening, my friend and I took up our quarters, 
patiently awaiting the tiger's a ce, As we 
thought it useless for both of us to keep awake, 
we artanged that I should watch till midnight, 
and my friend from then till dawn. 

During my watch, nothing occurred. The only 
objects I saw were the waving branches of 
neighbourin est, end the gleam of the fireflies 
as they flashed ugh these shadows. The 
only sounds I heard were the clang of the 
cymbals and the beat of tom-toms, that rose 
from the valley below as a procession of villagers 

roceeded to the temple of their goddess, to 
Beseech from her the boon of rain. Now the 
howla of the worshippers grow less, as the 
chanted charm of their priest arises; and now, 
under its strange powers, the cries of the fanatics 
cease, while the notes of the tom-tom throb 

ulse-like in the beat of its rhythm. Now 

e song ceases below, and its last notes have 
echoed and died in the distant clefts of neigh- 
bouring valleys ; and then the only sonnds heard 
are the cries of the jackal and the screech of 
some night-bird. 

Towards midnight, the breeze lightens, then 
divs away ; then gradually, through this midnight 
calm, a sense of dim terror steals over me, and I 
shiver in the chill of an indefinable dread. 

Midnight has long passed, when I awake my 
companion, and then, after a pull at the flask, I 
settle myself for a nap. I hardly seem to have 
closed my eyes, when I am aroused by the grip 
of my friend. On my asking what he saw, he 
said that he felt wnaccountably oppressed and 
nervous ; and he expressed a wish for me to keep 
watch along with him, I agreed at once. As we 
rit waiting, 1 feel my feet are getting benumbed, 
and in spite of all my efforts, I cannot bring 
back the circulation. e sensation of deadness 
is also affecting my lege. My fiend says he is 
suffering in the same way. Gradually my arms 
grow powerless, end I am unable to raise the gun 
at my side, and now even my neck stiffens. All my 
body, indeed, seems paralysed. At that moment, 
a crashing of sticks in the neighbouring bushes 
tells the approach of some onimal. Louder the 
sound grows, and presently the bushes part and 
the head of the tiger is thrust forth, then his 
whole body, and he proceeds to his unmolested 
repast. ith the sound of crunching bones in 
my ears, a deadening sensation seizes my brain, 
and I become insensible. 

When my friend and I recovered consciousness, 
wo were being looked after in the house of the 
headman of the of S——. He told us 
that at daybreak a party of villagers had ascended 
the ravine, and Snding us insensible, had imme- 


diately carried us to his house, And he ended 
by asking us whether we now believed in the 


pre of the goddess and in the invulnerability of 
ef, 


er 
Before leaving the village, we revisited the 
ravine, and found our machan rested upon two 
trees growing close together, one of which was of 
& poisonous ter. To the exhalations of this 
tree, when the breeze died away, I fancy we owe 
the state of coma that I have described, and the 
subsequent illness, which prevented us from 
again attempting the slaughter of the tiger. 


NATURE'S RAIN RECORD. 


The rings which are clearly noticeable on the 
transverse section of timber correspond, as is well 
known, to the years of the tree's growth. These 
rings differ considerably in their width, and this 
variation is considered to correspond to a greater 
or less rainfall, the rings being widest in years of 
maximum rainfall. Dr R, E, C. Stearna has 
recently proposed to the California Academy of 
Sciences to institute a series of systematic obser- 
vations of the rings of felled timber at various 
points along the Pacific coast, believing that from 
the gation of data obtained by this means, 
deductions as to the rainfall in past years, long 
before meteorological records were kept, might be 
made, the chief use of which would be to show 
pad far years of maximum rainfall recurred in 
cycles. 


t 
THE CHILDFACE 


At morn or eve, where’er I go, 
In crowded streets or breezy hill, 
In summer rains or winter snow, 


A wistful Child-face haunts me still, 


When all my life is out of tune, 

And sorrow spreads her cheerless night, 
It breaks forth hke a gracious moon, 

And gilde my gloomy clouds with light, 


On the dull laboura of the day 
A glory-beam it seems to pour ; 
Forbids all wild thoughts when I pray, 
And makes them purer than before, 


I know not when I saw the Face ; 
T wist not how or whence it came ; 
Whate'er the time, whate’er the place, 
It haunts and follows me the same. 


Was it a vision gave it birth, 

Or some chance memory that I keep ? 
Is it a habitant of earth, 

Or but a dream-child born of sleep ¢ 


I cannot paint its form in words ; 
Its wondrous grace I cannot sing, 

No more than can the April birds 
Lay bare the mystery of spring. 


I feel that Face will never go 

As long as I draw living breath ; 
"Twill be my guiding star below, 

And then "twill beacon me in death, 


Perchance when I have crossed the stream, 
And stand upon the holy hill, 
T°li find ‘twas truer a dream, 
That dear Child-face, which haunts me still. 
¥. GP. 
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ASYLUM NOTES. 
BY A ‘MAD DOCTOR.’ 


WHEN a young medical man completes his com- 
pulsory studies, and gets his labours crowned by 
the mysterious ordeal on graduation day known 
in the northern universities as ‘capping,’ it is 
not long before he awakes to a knowledge of the 
fact that it is only now that he is really beginning 
his life’s work ; and the question at once arises, 
what particular branch of medical practice is he 
to follow out? He may enter the army or navy ; 


may go in for some hospital appointment ; settle |. 


down in private practice in town or country; 
serve as medical officer on board some of the 
great ocean steamers plying between the mother 
countries and the colonies; or he may obtain 
an appointment as medical officer in some lunatic 
asylum. 

By « chain of circumstances which could be 
of no interest to the general reader, I Uctermined 
on the last line of practice, much to the surprise 
of my friends, who tried by evil prognostications 
and other means to dissuade me from my pur- 

OBE, 

E ‘You really intend to go and-shut yourself 
up in an asylum!’ said they. ‘Is it possible? 
Why, if you are not torn to pieces the first month, 
you will be mad yourself by the second.’ 

I am afraid an incredulous emile was all the 
return they received for their earnest solicitations. 
In vain 1 urged that asylums were not menage- 
ries inhabited by ferocious creatures bereft of 
all reason, human beings in form only; or that 
asylume were not bastiles, where people were, 
without any hope of release, incarcerated, whipped, 
manacled, and otherwise maltreated; but that, 
on. the contrary, they were hospitals for diseases 
of the mind, conducted on the most humane and 
enlightened principles. 

Tt was all to no purpose. All the notions they 
had of asylums and the insane were gathered 
from old-fashioned pictures by Hogarth, or from 
modern sensational fictions. 


Any one seized as I was with a desire to see 
how an institution for the insane ia conducted, 
will enter the asylum for the first time with an 
almost solemn dread. Here, he supposes, will be 
found the most wretched of his race, brought 
together that they may not injure themselves 
or others; or for the simple reason, that they 
are unable to cope with the ordinary battle of 
life, or conduct their affairs; men and women 
in whom reason is overthrown, and who—many 
of them at least—care little how and when they 
are fed and clothed, or what shall be done with 
them. 

As soon as the visitor enters the spacious build- 
ing, hts anxiety will pass away, and his dread 
will lapse into admiration and wonder. Is this 
@ palace? There are gardens around it, laid out 
and kept with the greatest care, There is a farm 
within the grounds, cultivated not only with 
regard to profit, but to taste. There are work- 
shops, in which many hands are busy, but none 
are overworked, and from which cheery singing 
and conversation may emanate. Within the 
house,- there is in all parts perfect cleanliness 
and tasteful decoration. Not a room is dark, not 
a passage dismal The sleeping-rooms are models 
of comfort, boasting of the latest improvements 
in spring-mattress bedding, &c. ; and the living- 
rooms, galleries, and corridors, models not of 
neatness only, but of taste and beauty. In the 
rooms are bright pictures, flowers, and occasion- 
ally aviaries or aquaria. Hard by is a chapel, 
decorated in a tasteful style; and last, but 
not least, within the building is a grand recrea- 
tion-room and theatre. If he follow one of the 
patients throughout the day, the patient will 
be found, according to his case, a member of the 
most perfect social system. He will have given to 
him, if 4e can do it, light work at the farm or 


of 
tgs AY) 


work-shopa. He will be provided with books; [| 


and in the case of the county asylums to which 
I refer, ; 
to the county’ of about ten shillings a week, ina 
manner which few of the lower middle-class can. 


hé* will be fed and lodged at an expense: 


command, He will have the best adviee in | 














si the most skilled nursing ; 
at a us uae 
man, one ever ready to inquire into and redress, 
if need be, his comp nia. 
| Nai ly, after the house in which they live, 
the next subject which attracts attention is the 
patients themselves. In the yn of which I 
speak, they numbered about five hundred, of whom 
ra 


of this preponderance of females over males is 


not far to seek, the forms of insanity from which 
men suffer being on the one hand more fatal, and 


on the other more transitory, than the forms of 


insanity from which women suffer. The mental 
diseases of the latter are less dangerous to life, 


but more permanent and chronic; the result 


being that chronic female lunatics always pre- 
ponderate over male chronic cases—that is to say, 
speaking generally, men either die or recover, 
while many women remain permanently insane. 
Doctors are not yet agreed as to a thoroughly 
good classification of the forms of insanity ; but 
people of unsound mind may be roughly divided 
into two great classes—those who are depressed 
or demented, and those who are maniacal or 
violent. It is extraordinary how the idea obtains 
that patients who are confined in asylums are 
nearly all of the latter type—raving lunatics, of 
furious manner and action, dishevelled in dress 
and appearance. The truth is that the number 
of such cases in asylums is exceedingly small— 
perhaps five per cent, of the whole; and instead 
of the casual visitor seeing howling, violent crea- 
tures confined behind gratings or in padded rooms, 


he sees numbers of people orderly in demeanour 
ending, 


and dress, working, r or employing them- 
selves rationally hears ‘ways, tei 

The reader may then ask : ‘Why 
people thus capable of conducting themselves with 


t, and who are 


a ¢ propriety and eelf-res 
able to occupy themselves usefully, are confined 
at all, deprived of their liberty, separated from 
their friends and the world?’ To reply to this, 
it will be nece to enter with more detail 
into a description of the patients. 

ay who sit there so quietly, and apparently 
ratio in conversation and demeanour, are 
liable to epileptic fits, which render the subject 
of these fits at times one of the most dangerous 
class of patents some of the most atrocious crimes 
known having been committed in the epileptic 
state. A father has been known to murder a 
whole household, or kill his wife, or burn his 
house—acts for which, the moment before or the 
moment after, he would express the greatest horror 
and grief. Many such patients are aware when 
these fits come upon them, and earnestly express 
the wish to be prevented from doing what they 
have no earthly power to resist, The violence 
of these patients exceeds the violence exhibited 
in any other kind of insanity; their fury is blind ; 
and without any provocation, the rush at 
the nearest. bystander and tear, Lite, or attack 
him with any implement or weapon they can 
seize. Dr ey records a case in which an 
eplleptie man while in the fields digging was 
seized with a paroxysm, and, rushing blindly upon 
| an inoffensive patient near, cut him down with 
the blade of a spade, inflicting frightful wounds, 
and killing him on the spot. 
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and above| Let us now look at another and very 


Superinten- 
dent, who is*by necessity a echolar and 4 gentle- 


er more were women than men. The cause 


is it that 
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numerous 
clags of patients—namely, those labouring under 
fixed or transitory delusions. Some pelens 
although quite able to do easy housework—able, 
in fact, to perform the duties of every-day life, 
and to occupy themselves or engage in games 
with apparent sanity and propriety—are, when |, 
questioned, found to labour under the most 
extraordinary fancies and ideas, which to any 
one not accustomed to the insane, appear pre- 
posterous and incredible. There is no end to 
the absurdity and bb of these perverted 
imaginations. A man will converse with you 
quite intelligently on the leading article of 
to-day’s newspaper, on the last budget, or 
railway stock, and then suddenly inform you 
that his head is made of brass, and that he 
has no inside—that it has been all burnt out; 
and no amount of reasoning will convince this 
man to the contrary. Indeed, there is no more 
hopeless task than to attempt to convince an 
insane person of the falsity of his delusions, He 
believes as firmly in the truth of them as we 
do that we live; his ideas are the concomitanta 
of strange and altered feelings, which have a 
real existence ; and until these fancies pass-away, 
they are not to be removed by demonstration or 
argument. Some patients, eee in good cir- 
cumstances, will imagine that they are financi- 
ally ruined ; others, of the most blameless lives, 
that they have committed sins for which there 
is no pardon, dnd that they are eternally 
doomed. 

Delusions are not, however, always of a 
gloomy nature; on the contrary, in one of the 
commonest and most fatal forms of insanity, ex- 
alted delusions are the leading feature. There are 
patients exhibiting in countenance and manner 
a feeling of well-being, a conviction that they 
were never better in health, and never stronger, 
although hardly able to place food in their mouths 
on account of increasing paralysis, Their ex- 
travagant notions know no bounds, One will 
tell us that he is a king, a marquis, or a duke, 
nay, even at times the Almighty. At one time 
he is possessed of millions of money and pro- 

erty ; at another, he is going to pull down all 

ondon to-day, and rebuild it to-morrow. He 
invents wonderful machines, which will make his 
fortune ; he discovers perpetual motion, or how to 
square the circle ; and imagines that he has been 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge half-a-dozen times 
running. The asylum in which he lives, he 
imagines to be a regal abode; and the other 
patients, courtiers and nobles; and, ‘last scene 
of all,’ when strength is failing, and he can scarcely 
stand or raise his hand to his head, he tells us 
that he can write his name on the ceiling with 
a five-hundred pound-weight hanging to his 





little finger. 
I may in this connection touch upon a subject 
of much public i ly, the supposed 


illegal detention of people in asylums, ‘To be 
shut up in an asylum when of sound mind, de- 
prived of liberty, and separated from the wor 
would certainly be, in spite of fhe comforta o! 
modern asylums, a dreadful state of matters ; and 
seeing the powers the law has placed in the hands 
of medical men and magistrates, it is only natural 
that the public should now and again be concerned 
even as to the possibility of such an occurrence. 

A 
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Let us glance 





briefly at the mode of procedure 


for the committal to an asylum rth rer anh hg 
eg: 


gon. In public asylums, the question of the 
detention of parish patients never arisen, 80 
we need only refer to the admission of private 
patients to ree asylums. The remarks I am 
about to make apply to English asylums and the 
English Lunacy Law, which, however, differs from 
the Scotch chiefly in not requiring the signature 
of 6 public judicial officer such as the sheriff. 
The Lunacy Law enacts that before any one can 
be taken to or confined in an asylum, he shall 
be examined, as to his mental condition, separately 
by two medical men, who, if they find him in- 
sane, will make a written statement to that effect, 
showing distinctly and decidedly the grounds on 
which they form this opinion, on a printed form 
termed the Certificate, isaned by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy in accordance with the Act. This, 
Pogue with a form filled up by the nearest 
relative of the patient, is sufficient legal warrant 
for his removal to an asylum. If a person be only 

rtially insane, and rational on many points, but, 

t Us suppose, the subject of some delusions, such 
a one will not believe that he is insane, will refuse 
to believe that his perverted ideas are delusions, 
and in consequence feel himself guevously wronged 
in being deprived of his rights and liberty. It 
is useless to attempt to convince him that he is 
insane; and therefore, by means of letters and 
other communications with the external world, 
which asylum officials have neither the power nor 
the desire to intercept, he will give himself out 
as a martyr to villainous epee which makes 
it possible that he, a free British subject, should 
be so shut up; and hence in a great measure arise 
the prejudice and outcry against asylums. He 
may write perfectly rational letters, and display 
no mean intellectual power in their construction, 
and yet his relatives with whom he has lived, 
and the ayia physicians who sce him constantly, 
aver that he commits extraordinary acts, and that 
he is quite unfit to manage affairs in his house 
or businesa, on account of these delusions, They 
may even fear him carrying into execution threats 
of injury to himself and others, rendering living 
with him intolerable, and his removal neces- 


” Hesstii lies the great difference between diseases 
of the body and diseases of the mind. In the 
former, a8 a rule, the patient will be aware that 
he ig ill, and seek for and submit to treatment ; 
but when his mind is diseased, he refuses all 
ministrations, looking at them in the light of 
insult and injury. Again, the reader might ask : 
Could such a case not be managed at home, with- 
out his having to undergo the odium and oe 
attendant upon being classified as a lunatic? I 
answer: No; because such a patient is often 
the responsible head of a family or business, 
and not only does he prove detrimental to 
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of law, where the examining barrister miy dnly 

we hed one short interview with the“ pations, 
aad made up his mind that his client war of « 
sound mind. feo 


The consideration of these points leads up te 
the question: Supposing such o patient recover’ 
his reason, is it not possible that, as the law. 
at present stands, our patient may be un- 
necessarily detained in confinement, especially 
if his detention be to the pecuniary interest of 
his custodian? I am quite willing to admit 
that the Lunacy Law, and, for the matter of 
that, any other law, is far from perfect; yet, om 
the whole, its working is most e uiteble and 
just. Some time ago, however, public opinion. 
was so strong on this matter, that a special - 
Committee of the House of Commons was in- 
structed to inquire into the question of i 
removal to or detention in asylums. is 
Committee sat for six months; and i 
that for the last eighteen years over one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand certificates had 
been issued, and persons shut up upon these 
certificates ; yet they did not discover a single 
instance in which the patient had -been shut 
up without good and sufficient reason. I 

ere is 8 reverse tendency in these years, 
namely, to let out asylum B sate on the first 
signs of their recovering. This question is often 
fraught with extreme difficulty and anxiety to 
the physician in responsible charge of such 
cases; and to illustrate my meaning, let me 
refer to the following sad case, which occurred |. 
recently. 

A young married man was removed to and 
confined in an asylum on account of homicidal 
tendencies towards his wife. After a short 
sojourn in the —-— Asylum, he showed ages 
of convalescence, to the great delight of hi 
relatives, and particularly hie wifc, who at once 
began to crave for his discharge. This the 
superintendent refused, urging that he had not 
been sufficiently Jong under observation to |. 
warrant him in discharging him as ‘recovered.’ 
The wife, not satisfied with this, went to the }, 
higher tribunal—to the Commissioners in L ae 
who intimated that they would inquire into the |' 
matter; which they immediately did, getting in : 
the first instance a Report from the Medical ‘|| 
Superintendent of the asylum where the Baga 
was placed. They advised the wife to delay, te 
wait until recovery had been more Deroneer 
established before demanding his discharge. Bti 

issati however, and impatient, she applied to 
the Home Secretary, who in turn referred her 
to the proper authorities, the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. At length, nothing would meniety. her 
but his immediate discharge, which the Super- 
intendent reluctantly acceded to, under protest. 
What was the result? He was the means of 
his wife's death the very night he was dis- 


himself by his insane acts, but he involves the | charged 
1?) 


honour hig profession or business, and the 
happiness of his family. These cases become 
more and more difficult to deal with in inverse 

ion to the amount of mental aberration ; 
that is to say, when the delusions are not well 
marked nor demonstrable; for there are 
many. undoubtedly insane, whose insanity it 
would be extremely difficult to establish to the 
satisfaction of an opposing counsel in a court 





Now, what does such a case—and there are 
many such—teach us? It teaches us, as Land 
Shaftesbury, the noble and enlightened chairman 
of the Lunacy Commission Pega pa _ 
that thase who are in charge of the legal ; 
medical dufic: in regard to lunacy must com 
sider mot only the interests of the insane bud. 
also the interests of the public; that they rast 
be very careful indeed how they hastily dincharge “| 
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tnd ‘let loose on the public persons whom they 
are not quite pny have been restored 
the power of eelf-control, Further on, refer- 
ring to the work of asylum physicians, he con- 
finues: ‘Indeed, I can conceive nothing more 
sublime and more Christian-like than the nature 
of their labours; and though there were in 
former times great instances of cruelty and 
abuse, my experience, extending over fifty years 
of the various asylums, paves, as well as public, 
is not only eminently favourable to the highest 
order of intellect, but to the truest and deepest 
sentiments of humanity towards the poor crea- 
tures placed therein.’ 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XLL—‘MOTHER,’ SAID GERARD ON THE 
EVENING OF HIS RETURN, ‘I 4M GOING 
ABROAD.’ 


Next day, Gerard and Hiram were in London. 
The master stood with a little scrap of newspaper 
in his hand, on the hearth-rug of o cheerless room 
in an hotel ; and the servant watched his counte- 
nance forevely and drew but little comfort from 
it. Snow fallen in the streets, and the sky 
was leaden and cheerless, The hotel was far-away 
East, out of Hiram’s knowledge of town; and he 
was all curiosity to know what was afoot, and 
fear lest the enterprise should be dangerous for 
Gerard. For Hiram firmly believed that the 
young fellow had bent himself to have revenge 
ie the man who had wrecked his life; and 

ough he would willingly have looked on at any 
such ceremony as a ta gle , he feared that 
no such vengeance would satisfy Gerard. 

‘Search { 

a 

at 
up well It’s @ bitter ony 

‘More snow, I think, by-and-by,’ said Hiram. 
The statement about the weather included almost 
every unnecessary word Gerard had spoken to 
him for at least a week, and he was hungry for 
conversation, His overture met with no answer, 
however, and he retired. ‘Might as well valet 
a dumb man,’ reflected Hiram, ‘and be deaf 
and dumb myself.’ Master and man prepared 
to face the cheerless streets. ‘Come with me,’ 
said Gerard ; and set out, Hiram following. He 
walked briskly eastward, pausing at times to 
make inquiries; and after a journey of perhaps 
a imile, stopped before a pair of great wooden 
gates, and rang a bell, the handle of which nestled 
in the wall, almost hidden by finely-powdered 
snow. Behind the gates there was a great clang- 
ing of hammers on resounding iron; and when 
the small doorway in the gate was opened, Seer 
looking through, saw a boiler-maker’s yard, an 
men at work there, vigorously. ‘What on airth,’ 
said Hiram to himself, ‘brings the boss to a place 
like this? Is he going to cure himself with 
business? Best thi e could do.” Gerard 
asked « question of the man who o) the 
gate. His follower was deafened by the noise 
of Tanners and caught neither it nor the answer ; 
but pursued him across a slushy yard with tracta 
of melting mow in it, to a counting-house which 
stood beside a dry dock, Here a grimy personage 
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me my overcoat, and wrap yourself 


(et. 22, 002, 
received them, and in answer to Gerard's inquiry 


to | for the principal, indicated himself. 


‘You have a yacht for sale or hire?’ said 
Gerard. 


‘ Half-a-dozen,’ said the gri rinci) 

‘A steam-yacht, sron-built, Channel ?? 

‘Yes; for sale or hire. Selling price, eight 
thousand. Hire—crew included—hundred and 
twenty a month.’ 

‘Oan I see her?’ asked Gerard. The grim y 
personage rang a bell; and a grimier than himee 
auswering the summons, he nodded sideways at 
Gerard, jerked out ‘Show Channel Queen,’ and 
bon free The new-comer led them into the 
yard. Snow had begun to fall again, and the 
place was indescribably dreary. Hiram’s thoughts 
were in keeping with it; but there was one com- 
forting reflection in his mind. ‘He means to 
take me with him,’ he thought; ‘and he’ll have 
to get over my body to do it when the time 
comes.’ Two minutes’ walking brought them 
to the side of Thames, and the grimy man raised 
his voice dolefully, and called a wherryman, who 
stood smoking and watching the dirty tide of 
the river, a hundred yards away, with his back 
against a sheltering mass of timber. The man 
hurried up. ‘Show Channel Queen, said the grimy 
guide, and retraced his ci The wherryman 
grunted, and unfastened o boot which swung at 
the shiny and rotting piles upon the edge of 
the river. Gerard an Hiram seated themselves, 
and the man pulled across the river. 

‘Do you know the Channel Queen?’ asked 
Gerard as they went. 

‘Know her, said the boatman, with a gratui- 
tous execration ; ‘why shouldn’t 1 know her?’ 

‘Ts she a fast boat?’ 

‘Fast? Ay; she’s fast enough. There she 
is, Look at her. Did y’ever see a boat with 
them lines on her as wasn’t fast? Not you. Nor 
me neithur. Screw, she is. Engines is a bit 
too pence Jolts her like, when you drives 
her hard, her engines does. ‘’Eadachy sort of 
craft to travel in ; but’—with other verbal gratui- 
ties—‘ can’t she walk !’ 

‘Can't I go on board her?’ asked Gerard. 

‘Who said you couldn't?’ inquired the man 
ungraciously ; and pulling nearer, caught a hang- 
ing chain. ‘Up you get,’ ie said with a grin; ‘no- 

ys a-hindering of you, mister.’ Gerard seized 
the chain, and with some damage to his gloves, 
went up hand over hand, and swung on to the 
deck. ‘’Tain’t the first time he’s been aboard 
a yacht, I know,’ said the boatman, turning on 
Hiram. ‘Navy, maybe; eb, mister?’ Hiram 
made no answer, but listened to the hollow foot- 
steps of his master on the deck, until he lost them. 
After a pause of perhaps five minutes, Gerard 
came to the rail of ‘the vessel and called him; 
‘Come up here, Search,’ . 

Hiram went up the shallow side like an ex- 
aggerated monkey, and the boatman looked after 
lum. ‘Reg’lar old salts the pair of ’em,’ he said ; 
and having knocked the still burning ashes of 
his pipe into the brim of his hat, nursed them 

y from the wind whilst he refilled, tilted 
them back again, and smoked on contented. 

‘Do you know anything about this kind of 


thing, h?' asked Gerard, stamping a foot 
on the deck. 
‘I’ve knocked about ‘em a bit,’ said Hiram. 
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‘T was stoker aboard one o’ the Messagerie vessels 


for a year; an’ steward’s man aboard an Atlantic | whi 


steamer for three v’y’ T¢ stands to reason 
I looked about a bit; but I ain’t a connysure.— 
Hello, what's that?’ A head appearing above 
deck startled the usually immovable Hiram. 

‘Man cleaning engines,’ said Gerard, who had 
caught the infection for that verbal economy 
which seemed to live about the Channel Queen. 
‘Come and look at her.’ 

They went over the little vessel together, 
Hiram making observations here and th 
Gerard dumb foun When they hed inspec 
every part of her, they left, and were pulled 
back across the river ; and the wherryman, richer 
by half-a-crown, returned to his sheltering hea 
of timber. Gerard led the way to the office, an 
entering, said briefly: ‘I can have Channel Queen 
examined, I bas re ? 

‘When you like.’ 

‘When can she sail, if I take her?’ 

‘When you ’ve got crew aboard and fires up.’ 

‘Do you provision crew, if I hire her ?’ 

‘No; you do, 

‘Good-morning,’ said Gerard. 

‘Good-morning,’ replied the grimy man, and 
shot away again. 

Away once more plodded master and servant 
through the miry streets, the former inquiring 
here and there as before. This time their 
wanderings ended in an office, where, for the 
consideration of a ten-pound note, a gentleman 


undertook to examine the mel and 
to report upon her seaworthiness and eral 
capacity, ext Hiram was sent off in one 


direction with orders for stores, to be held in 
readiness for immediate delivery ; whilst Gerard 
went another way on a like errand; and so the 
whole day busily. The next day was 
dull and idle; but on the next a perfectly 
satisfactory report of the yacht having reached 


him, Gerard hired her for six montha, paid a 
de rit left. references, and in preat haste tra- 
velled homewards. During all this time, Hiram 


had felt quite clear about his master’s purpose, 
but had puzzled himself a good deal to divine 
the reason which had set him so suddenly upon 
it, after having rested quiescent for more 

half a year. The explanation came, by an 
unlooked for source, 


‘Mother,’ said Gerard on the evening of his 
return, ‘I am going abroad.’ He had always 
been fairly accustomed to his own way; his 
father’s ‘Very well, my lad,’ having been ready 
in answer to moat of his proposals; and latterly 
nobody had questioned his comings and goings, 

‘Not for long, I hope?’ said Mra Lumby. 

‘No,’ said Gerard ; ‘probably not for long.’ 

His mother would not enter any protest against 
his going, but it cost her a pang for all that. 
Gerard’s manner was not encouraging to hope, 
and she believed that he was but going away 
to brood above his misery; but he was so hard 
and stern of late, that she did not dare to venture 
upon any dissuasion. Milly was bolder. 

‘Where are you going, Gerard?’ she asked. 

‘Where fate leads me,’ he answered with a 
pallid smile, 

*You are uncertain ?? 

‘At present; yes,’ 

It was in her mind to osk him why he was 


and she had already framed the 
to present her question ; but he fixed, his: 
eyes upon her in a way which seemed at étice 
to anticipate inquiry and refuse an answer. 
would not have felt that, but for the 
which filled her thoughts. He was going 

out Val Strange—perhaps to im to. 
a duel in one of those foreign countries in whith 
Val arene sifting home, cine Genre ¢ ts / 
gure 0: 0 interrogatin who # 
would assuredly ree no cee Perhaps by 


questa 

iram. Milly had a little bower of a sitting- 
room—her own—in which in happier times she 
had been wont to entertain her friends; the 
scene of many a girlish confidence and frolic: 
Meeting Hiram in the corridor outside, she 
summoned him to this apartment. 

‘Do you know that Mr Gerard is going abroad ?’ 
she asked. 

‘I believe he is, miss,’ responded Hiram. 

‘Do you know where he is going?’ 

‘Well, I can’t truthfully say I do, he 
answered. 

‘Do you know why he is going?’ she 
demanded. There was an anxiety in ber manner 
which Hiram fully shared. He seemed to see 
ahead a worse trouble than had yet fallen upon 
the House; and though he was but newly in 
its service, there was no man who ate the bread 
of the Lumbys who was more devoted to them 
than he. 

‘Wall, miss,’ he returned tentatively, ‘I am 
not in Mr Gerard's confidence, up to now.’ 

Her woman’s wit and native penctration told 
her that his suspicions clashed with hers. ‘Mr 
Search,’ she said, standing before him with pale 
face and clasped petitionary handa, ‘may I trust 
you?’ She did not think of her own attitude, 
or of the appeal in her voice ; but taken together 
with his own fears, they touched Hiram pro- 
foundly. 

‘Mins, he said, ‘you may safely trust me with 


your life.’ ‘ 
of abet 
ead 


emck 


i 


z 


*You know the whole miserable sto 
master and—Mr Strange ?’—He inclined his 
gravely.—‘I have heard,’ she went on, ‘the 
circumstances which induced my cousin to take 
you into his service’~Hiram waved a depreca- 
tory hand at that allusion, and his sallow cheek 
eee a little—‘and I believe you are attached 
to him,’ 

‘That is so, miss,’ said Hiram with preter- 


natural bb 

SAt t wretched time,’ said Milly, ‘one of 
our fears was that Gerard w attempt 
some terrible revenge upon Mr Strange.’ 

‘That was my idea tew,’ he answered. 


‘And now the same fear returns,’ she said with 


a face of pallor. 

‘Miss,’ said Hi ‘exense me. I should go 
with you, if it wa’n’t for one thing. ue sg kept 
as quiet as & winter dormouse for & year, 
Why should he fire up now, without anything to [ 
ere oe > aad Mitty 2 

ere is a reason,’ sai illy in response. 
Mr Strengiyend his ‘wile are living apart from 

‘He knows that 1’ inquired Hiram. J 

‘He knows it,’ she returned. ‘Mr is 
sailing from place to place in the Levant, and 























wife is living at Naples.’ At that news, a 
aniiden certainty’ hot into Hiram’s mind, and 
'} declared itself so plainly in hia face that Milly 

saw itet aglance. She made a atep towards him. 
* What do you know?’ 

‘There air circumstances’ said Hiram, with 
deliberative slowness, ‘when the ornary rules 
ef honourable conduct must be set on one side. 
I think this is one of ‘em. gh page 
silence, but that’s no matter. Has erard. 
Lamby told you, miss, that he’s hired anything 
in London city, lately 3’ 


i ee aE a 
6 ain. e's hi 
—a yacht ; and he’s Pe to eal in her’ 


‘ ursuit of Valentine Strange!’ she cried, 
‘Ob, Me Search, this must be prevented, Think,’ 
she said, aia her ene together, ie oe 
misery it will bring upon us all—his mother, his 
a al Wh rls , deepl ed b 

0. Bai eeply movi y 
her distress, and sharing in it, Ge be about as 
useful to try and turn him as it would if he 
was St Paul's Cathedral.’ 

‘Have you spoken to him?’ she asked.—He 
shook his head sadly.—‘ Will you?’ 

‘It ain’t any use me speakin’ to him,’ he 

onded mournfully. ‘No, miss. I might as 
wel throw stones at the Solar System.” He 
'| stood despondently for a moment, and then 
‘| added, but with mo great hopefulneas: ‘You 


might try him.’ 
ef il try him,’ she answered, and left Hiram 
standing there 


His dark eyes and sallow features were 
fall of mourning. ‘’Tain’t a spark and out again 
with the boss’ he said sadly. ‘Slow, steady goes 
the bellows all the time, and he’s white-hot to 
the core. I know the sort. It’s British. And 
am uncommon ugly sort it is to have agen you. 
Yes, sir’ Then with a sudden change of face 
end figure, he said: ‘Hiram, maybe you'll be 
wanted ye, Mark my words, young man, and 
'' be on the spot when you air wanted. When the 
- comes, Hiram, you will be wanted—real 





THE TARBERT SHIP-CANAL, 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Corrine an isthmus and converting it to a ship- 
canal so as to be a highway for commerce, is a 
kind of sninesting work for which the present 
century will be remarkable in the annals of his- 
tory. By the Suez Canal, M. de Lesseps united 
the Red and Mediterranean seas ; General Turr is 
cutting the Isthmus of Corinth for the commerce 
of the Levant; and the Isthmus of Panama may 
perhaps be canalled after the same fashion. Twelve 
years ago, the legislature of Massach 
posed to make e@ similar canal, to save 
passing round the stormy coast of Cay 
now proposed to do the same with 
Tarbert, which connects the peninsula of Cantire 
with ray erp and thus shorten the journey 
from the le to the north-west of Scotland, and 
e rough voyage round the Mull of 
Cantire. It is also pro to do for the 
Trwell at Manchester what was done for the 


Clyde at Glasgow—namely, to deepen it so as| The Wi 
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to admit the tide, and thus convert Manchester 


into a seaport town. 
The meeting at G held, in July last, to 
consider the scheme of the projected Tarbert 
was presided over by the Duke of Tl, an 
received the warmest and most influential support. 
The Canal as proposed will be about two miles 
in | » with a breadth of fifty-six feet, and 
a depth of eighteen feet at low-water, and wi 
thus be available for the largest vessel at f 
capable of navigating the Western Loch. It will 
save forty-five miles to vessels bound from the 
Clyde to the north vid the Sound of Jura, and 
forty miles to those proceeding vid the Sound 
of Islay; and whereas some sixty miles of the 
Eee route round the Mull of Cantire—namely, 
Tom Pladda to A aaa often stormy and danger- 
ous, this risk will be entirely avoided. Glasgow 
and the other ports of the Birth of Clyde carry 
on a trade with the north and north- 
weat of Scotland, the annual clearances in steamers 
alone amounting at present to nearly five hundred 
thousand tons, almost all of which may be ex- 
pected to use the Canal. Weather-bound sailing- 
vessels will doubtless also avail themselves of it ; 
and with a transit charye of sixpence per ton, 
a clear revenue of twelve thousand pounds a 
year may fairly be expected. The cost of the 
undertaking is still a matter of uncertainty, but 
two hundred thousand pounds is given as the 
maximum ; and, as the eral hen has met with 
ready support, an influential Committee elected, 
an engineer appointed, the preliminary detaila 
adjusted, and most of the money subscribed, 
there seems little doubt that in a year or two 
is Tarbert Ship-canal will be an accomplished 
ti. 


Those who have travelled by those splendid 
steamers the Jona or Columba from the Clyde 
en route to Oban, will remember Tarbert on 
Loch Fyne as being the last place of call 
before the steamer reaches Ardrishaig. Fev, 
however, may be aware that this place of call 
is within half-an-hour’s walking distance of an 
arm of the Atlantic Ocean. The narrow 
isthmus of Tarbert is, in fact, only sixteen 
hundred yards from high-water mark on 
the Eastern Loch (Loch Fyne). to high-water 
mark on the Western Loch (Atlantic), and its 
ca tae is only forty-seven feeé above the 
sea, tC) h of the peninsula of Cantire is 
forty nis with a breadth from ten to twelva 
miles; and the southern extremity, or Mull of 
Cantire, is only twelve miles from the Irish 
coast. The steamers that sail from Glasgow to 
the Western Isles have to encdunter the storm 
and perilous passage round the dreaded M 
causing great risk and loss of time, all which, 
as we have already hinted, would obviated 
by die ship-canal at Tarbert. East Loch Tarbert, 
which 0 on to Loch Fyne, is distant forty- 
four miles from Greenock. Its small harbour, 
about a mile in length, is very commodious 
and landlocked, having at its farther end the 
town of Tarbert, with large quays, so that 
vessels can approach the shore in desp water. 


At present, horaed vehicles take and 
goods from the steamer in the East Loch, to 
e pier at the head of the West Loch, where 


the Islay steamer will corey them to Port Eien. 


eat Loch is an arm of the Atlantic, eleven 


Er 


Chamber's Journal, 
‘Det, 21, 1682.) 


a clear channel nearly to its 
drawihg eighteen feet of wa’ 


for vessels 

; The island of 
Gigha protects the entrance of the Loch from 
south-west gales; and the silvan scenery of this 

is in fine contrast to the rugged rocks of 
the Eastern Loch. 

The wonder is that the Tarbert Ship-canal 
was not made many years ago, ita advantages 
being 20 obvious, and its construction having been 

emmonstrated to be both practicable and payi 
The low ground to be cut consists chiefly 
of micaceous schist covered with moss; and as 
the water on each side is landlocked and shel- 
tered, the operations in cutting the canal will not 
be subjected to risk from tidal waves. The 

i ing difficulties are thus by no means for- 
midable. A century and a quarter ago, the project 
for a ahip-canal at this place was seriously debated. 
The celebrated James Watt was requested to 
examine and report upon the project; and, on 
December 21, 1771, he sent in a statement to the 
Commissioners of Highland Roads and Bridges, 
giving his views of the feasibility of the under- 
taking, and ears two estimates, the one for 
@ canal sixteen feet deep at neap-tides high-water, 
to cost—according to the curiously minute esti- 
mates furnished—onc hundred and twenty thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine pounds nine 
shillings and fivepence; the other for a canal 
twelve feet deep, to cost seventy-three thousand 
eight hundred and forty-nine pounds two shillings 
and nines Neither of these plans was ac- 
cepted ; but, through the powerf 


bane, the shallow Crinan 
was commenced in 1793 b 
assisted by Captain Joseph 


Sir John Rennie, 
uddart. 


The non-eligibility of the Crinan Canal, as a 
means of transit for vessels of deep draught, re- 
‘arbert ; and, 
in 1846, an Act of Parliament was obtained by 
joint-stock Company to make a ship-canal at 

e 


directed attention to the isthmus of 


4a 


Tarbert, that shou fifty-six feet wide, and 


have a depth of eighteen feet at low-water. Mr 


Gibb, of Aberdeen, was the engineer; and he 
estimated the expense at one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and fifty pounds ; 
which included the deepening of the West 
the improvement of the Eastern Harbour, an 
the erection of two lighthouses. The Company, 
however, was dissolved; and Mr Gibb’s plans 
were not carried out. In the following year, 
1847, Captain Sir Edward Belcher, B.N.,’ and 
ule, R.E., were specially ap- 
ini y government to examine and eae 
on the merits of the proposed Canal, and their 
opinions were most favourable to the project. 
Lieut.-colonel Yule’s estimate of the expense was 
@ little over one hundred thousand pounds eter- 
ing; and he concluded his Report with these 
we : “When a work of this nature, formed 
in a rock by mere force of is once com- 
pleted, it will be liable to no accidents ; it will 


Lieut.-colonel P. 


not 
money to keep it up; the lock-gates and their 
pliers alone will be liable to deterioration by 
time.’ Sir Edward Belcher afforded most valu- 
able testimony to the great importance of the 
Tarbert Canal in the naval defence of Great 
Britain. He said: ‘In 9 military point of view, 


; THE TARBERT SHIP-CAWAL. 
miles in length, and about a mile in width, with | this channel affords 
to the naval defence of ‘the 
| Gighe 
i} Loch 
d 
engineering 
gs 
pointed b 
P 
lis 


rendezvi 
formed in the 


John, Duke of Argyil, and the M is of Brestal 
ohn, 20 , and the iis 0: - 
i Oxtsl farther north, 


require science to execute it, nor much | tag 





most important 
western. 
Scotland. In the event of war, 


as well aa coal cae arpa he 
neighbourhood of the Clyde. Thi 
cruisers wateh< | 


would, d hy 
ing the Glasgow, Trish trade, We. 
Ww: 


ve 
the 
suppose a 
westerly gale between d and the vat of 3 
Cantire, and that the fact of his being there is 
conveyed to our cruisers in the Clyde; before 
any of our steamers could reach or the 
Mull of Castes oven eo igre Boo the 
le as well as sea, she might, by ad 
Se Tarbert Channel. plas eke ae a ee 
water, to the southern point of , ma 
state of efficiency, seek the e enemy to 
and prevent escape; or, should her services be | 
required on the northern coast of Ireland, her 
ected ae eh be ie ee it 
i impolitic, if not impossi! 
it from the Clyde direct.’ e 
In the Report of the Tidal Harbours Com- 
mission for 1847, the advantages to be derived 
from the Tarbert Ship-canal are sammed up in 
most favourable terms, ‘There may be some 
difficulty arising from the difference of the levels 
of the tide on the east and west sides of the 
eee said to enon at ae to reels 
eet, which it is prop to against by 
lacing a pair of flood-gates ot each end; but 
it is to be hoped, when the work comes to be 
carried out, no practical obstacle will be found 
in making a thorough open cut, and that it will 
be wide enough and deep enough to admit, at all 
times of the tide, the largest war-steamer or the 
heaviest merchant-vessel, that either can now, 
or will in future, ascend the Clyde to Glasgow 
Quay. In the eastern part of Scotland, large 
sums of public money have been expended upon 
roads and bridges; and the testimony of all 
observant persons is unanimous as to the advance 
in civilisation, in comfort, and in wealth that 
hes immediately followed in the wake of such 
improvements. But in the western districts of 
Scotland, and especially in the psn ld“ 
the rivers, lakes, and sea are now the means 
intercourse; and the very barrier that mainly 
preventes acl ps o nl ae of oa 
thers, has prove e the way in 
our own. steamboats are at once the heralds 
and the cause of every kind of improvement in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Inde- 
pendent, then, of the advantages 


advantage 


The project of the Tarbert Shi how- 
ever, at alumbered for idisel gece till 
1661, when Mr John Ramsay, of Port Ellen, 
Talay, read a before the British Associa 
tion on ‘The Proposed Canal at Loch Tarbert, 
Argylshie.’ He spoke of it as being advan- 
eous from every point of view; and said 

ee 
and all ti 
land north of: Cantire, sixty miles neat 
the markets to which all their produce is com- 


besid: idi round ak 
bia ble es avoiding a ie ae ogee! 


ere espemnrannnenemenconnt ed 
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But Mr Chelps was so interested in the matter, 
a0 anxious for actual work to begin, he said, that 
he generally extracted a pretty full account from 
me; besides holding long conversations on his 
own prospective share with Mr Scate, 

Among other preparations for the agency, Mr 
Scate had some office furniture brought in; s0 
that, what with a massive table and desk, half-a- 
dozen heavy chairs, with various racks and shelves 
fitted on the wi my front parlour assumed. 
quite a solid, banking, or life-assurance aspect, 
which met the approval not only of Mr Scate, 
but of Mr Chelps. 

The first transaction which was completed in 
the new office, took place very suddenly—to me ; 
and was surprising by its brevity and various 
special features, common perhaps to my novel 
business, but altogether different from my previous 
experience, It was conducted thus. At twilight 
one evening, only a few days after the subject 
was firat broached, for Mr Scate would lose no 
time in the matter, he came in, and repaired to the 
office. He had not been there five minutes, when 
a man knocked at our door and asked for him, 
It so happened that I opened the door to this 
person, who, in the few words he spoke, seemed 
to have an unpleasantly furtive way with him ; 
and although not disguised in any particular 
manner, his hat was so slouched over his bro 
and the collar of his coat so pulled up, that 
it was impossible to distinguish his atures 
clearly. I showed him into the office, and went 
down-staira. As I did go, I ye a for an instant 
that I caught sight of Mr Chelps’s face, in the 
dusky gloom of the staircase, peering over the 
banisters. I poe to look again; but no one 
was there, and I went on. 

In a few minutes Mr Scate called down the 
speaking-tube which he had caused to be carried 
from the office to our sitting-room, and asked 
me to step up. I complied, and found him 
with the stranger I had previously admitted ; 
but their figures were barely discernible, as they 
were sitting without a light, and the twilight 
had now almost changed to darkness, I naturally 
noticed this, and offered to procure a light. 

*No, thank ye,’ returned Mr Scate. ‘Our busi- 
ness ia finished, and I am going out directly. I 
wished to introduce you to this gentleman, who 
will be here again to-morrow, or the next night, 
and will transact some business with you. Mr— 
* Necy Wilk know,’ said the oth 

erry ins, you WwW,” sai @ other, as 
Scate hesitated. 

‘To be sure l—of course !’ exclaimed the latter. 
‘Mr Wilkins, this is our new agent, Mr Matley, 
who will carry on the business at this branch 
for the present; so you will know who to ask 
for when I am not here.’ 

‘Yes; I shall know him,’ returned the stranger. 
His words were not a direct reply to Mr Scate’s 
remark, and BENS i could scarcely see him 
in the darkness, I felt he was eyeing me narrowly. 
However, there was little time for this or any- 
thing more, as Scate rose from his seat, and in 
a few words intimated that our business was 
concluded. 

I opened the door for them, and they went 
out, not exactly together, for Mr Wilkins left 
at once, while Scate lingered for a couple of 
minutes on the threshold with me, although he 













tempestuous sea which can be encountered any- 
ver on Mlighiond eoast of Great ee aneetine 
est Hi ietors was a 

in Mull, on Jul Fo. 1861, when this reviv 
Hees of a anne aaa most Jevourebly 
iscu othi ical, however, came 0 
the meating, A silesy was also projected to 
cross the isthmus; but this alao has not been 
carried out, though telegraph wires were taken 

across some fifteen years ago. . 

Tt does not appear, therefore, from the various 
testimonies here quoted, that there would be any 
special practical difficulty to be surmounted in 
cutting a ship-canal through the narrow Tarbert 
isthmus, and thus bringing the Clyde into an easier, 
shorter, and safer connection with the north-west 
of Scotland than can now be obtained by ‘round- 
ing wild Cantire’ Those words from The Lord 
of the Ieles, remind us of Bruce's boa 
over the ‘bert isthmus, in which he imitate 
Magnus Barefoot, and in which example he has 
been followed by many herring-fishers, who have 
hauled their boats over the dry land to escape 
the perils by water at the Mull, In fact, by 
the aid of laying down poles for their keels to 
pass over, various craft have been dragged across 
the isthmus. 

Let us hope that the Tarbert Ship-canal will 
apeedily pass from the shadowy realms of project 
into an actual and accomplished fact. 





MY NEW FRIEND. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IIT. 


As the reader may suppose, I was in feverish 
expectation of a summons to wait upon Messrs 
Bunner, Wreggs, and Carrowble—the firm for 
which Mr Scate was acting—hour by hour, almost 
minute by minute; but the business took a very 
different turn. Mr Scate called one day, out 
of the time at which he usually paid his visite, 
which was generally in the evening, and said that 
the firm would not trouble me to call; they were 
ite satisfied, he said, with what they had heard 
from him ; and not caring to multiply the agenta 
with whom they dealt directly, preferred to con- 
sider my transactions as a branch of his own. 
This being the case, he would at once, if I were 
agreeable, commence our joint work by either 
seeing people at my house himself, or making 
oe to which I should attend. 

could have no possible objection to this, beyond 

the grave one that I had no experience in buyi 
and selling, and did not even know what Lind 
of pots I was expected to examine. To all this 
he conclusive answers. A man ‘with his head 
screwed on the right way,’ as mine was, would 
have no difficulty in picking up such knowl : 
while at first he would see everything right for 
me,,and when he was obliged to be away, would 
leave me instructions how far to go in any pur- 
chase, But there! it waa mountains 
of molehills ¢o talk in that strain. Several inter- 
views of this kind took place; and I could not 
help thinking that Scate took care never to hold 
them in the presence of Mr Chelps; and I some- 
times actually thought he must lie in wait in the 
|. neighbourhood to see the old gentleman go out, 
_ 8’ promptly did he look in directly afterwards. 
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seemed to have nothing particular to say, As} the use of my office, the amount of which would : 


I closed the door, I again thought I saw. Mr 
Chelps, this time at the farther end of our little 
entrance hall; but it was very dark there, and 
I might easily have been mistaken. I at once 
lighted the gas, and went down to our breakfast- 
room, where | found the old gentleman calml 

smoking his pipe in the dark, and by himeelf’ 
for Susan was absent, making some trifling 
purchases in the neighbourhood. 

__ I apologised for hie not having a light ; but, 
in his usual cheerful manner, he said it was of 
no consequence, as he liked to sit and amoke in 
a half-dreamy state, to which twilight, or even 
darkness, was very favourable, He was chatty 
on other subjects, but, for a wonder, did not refer 
to business, which, indeed, was not spoken of 
until my wife returned. She had gone out just 
after I admitted Mr Jerry Wilkins, and so 
naturally asked me who the visitor was. But 
even while I told her, Mr Chelps was too much 
engrossed by his pipe to pay any attention to 
the subject, or at anyrate to join in the con- 
vereation. 

Though on various occasions Mr Chelps in- 
dulged in a glass or two of grog, it is only 
right I should say that he never, even at first, 
gave us the idea that he was an intemperate 
man. He certainly seemed led away a liitle 
by the example of Scate, who occasionally took, 
we thought, 2 malicious pleasure in tempting 
the old gentleman. We did not and could not 
like Scate, while we both felt favourably disposed 
to our lodger from the beginning. 

The next day Scate came early, and had a 
brief interview with me in the office, His object 
was to say that Mr Wilkins would probably call 
that night, aud if so, would brin 


which 1 was to take charge, and for which I 


was to give him forty-five pounds. This money 


he gave me, all in gold. 
‘Am I to examine or check the goods?’ I 


be 

TO wi he said; ‘it is all settled about them. 
We know Jerry, and have done many bits of 
business with him, so we can trust him.’ 

‘Will you give me a receipt for him to sign,’ 
I asked, ‘or will he draw one up?’ 

*Receipta don’t seas Perens people who can 
trust each other,’ he repli ; 

WEG ot do not mean to say you are goi 
to pay this money without a receipt!’ 
exclaimed in amazement; for such a proceeding 
was horribly op to all my experience. 

‘Yes, with Jerry,’ he returned carelessly ; 
‘it’s our way. You will get into it soon, old 
fellow, and when te come to know your 
customera, you will deal with them accordingly. 
By-the-by, you may let old Chelps know that 
you have business; you may show him 
the money, to let him see that it’a a real thing ; 
but don’t let him be in the room when you pay 
Wilkins. In fact, he had better not see Wilkins 
atall.’ All this was odd; but as I knew literally 
nothing of the business as Yat or how the unseen 
firm conducted it, I co uot say anything 
against it. ; : ; 

Mr Seate added one piece of information this 
day which was welcome. He said that my 
engagement would be considered to commence 
from this date; that a rent would be paid for 








a parcel, of 





depend upon his re 3 and u his x . 
also, to be sent in te eda four =, 
when I should be introduced to the firm—it:. 
would depend whether I was paid by salary ot" 
commission, ‘And you may ay upon ae 
Pa phd saying the best it can for you, rf 
fellow,’ he continued. ‘I could have got this, 
settled at once; but I know what our principals 
are; and T am confident that to wait a bit. will 

© a difference of fifty pounds a year to 
you; so you can draw on me for five, or ten 
if you choose, while the month runs on, and 
Pay me at your leisure.’ . 

+ was impossible not to feel graieful toa man 
who did so much for a stranger, and who was 
so perfectly disinterested ; yet—although I hated 
myself for allowing such a feeling to exist—~TI 
was conscious, even while I was thanking Scate, ' 
and thanking him sincerely—I was conscious, t 
say, that I was ually growing almost to 
detest the man, my benefactor though he was. 

Seate did not come in again that day; and 
T took the first opportunity of telling Mr whelps 
what my instructions were; showed him the 
money, a8 suggested ; told him that I was now 
fairly in the employ of the firm; that I was to 
be introduced to them in four weeks’ time, and 
that my pay would be settled on such a acale 
as the report of Mr Scate justified. He asked 
me, after a moment's reflection, what the address 
of the firm was, I told him that I had asked 
the same question of Scate, who had replied, 
thet I had better oatpone all inquiries till the 
month was over ; they would prefer it. 

‘Ab, I see? said the old gentleman. ‘Until 
that time, you are, as one may say, on probation. 
Very cautious of them, very, not to allow Mr 
Scate even to reveal their address till then.—But 
I like them all the better for it, sir ; I do, indeed, 
Now, if I get my money in a few days, I ma 
hope—as Mr Scate holds out the most favourab 
expectations to me-—to be introduced at the same 
time ag Cet I should like that, because, of 
course, I should not invest without knowing 
pomueting of the people 20 matter how high my 
opinion of Mr Scate mig ¢ be.’ 

I agreed with the old gentleman that he was 
quite right in this. 

A man went by with planta in a barrow that 
afternoon, and Mr Chelps declaring—rather to 
my surprise—that he was an enthusisstic admirer 
of flowers, bought a number, which he told Mrs 
Matley—who really was fond of them—he would 

lant in_ the front garden after the sun went 

own. He was as as his word too, or nearly ; 
i en, with and 
not an expert gardener—commen: his work. 
I offered to help him; but the old gentleman 
said that half his pleasure in shrubs and flowers 
would be Yost unless he planted them ; 
so he went on until it was alinost dark, making, 
however, but little 

Tt was between twi is and derk theming t 
stopped at our gate, and a knock foll 
went to the door, expecting to find—as it proved 
—Mr Jergy Wilkins. I had lost no time in j} 

ing th knock ; but Mr Chelps was already { 
in conversation with the visitor, and inviti 
him, as I could hear, to admire some beautif 


“ 
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atruck me as being of a same- 
previous evening, looked gloomier and sulkier 
now. He with a very uncivil grant from 
the gerrolous old gentleman, and came in the 
moment I opened the door. Mr Chelps, how- 
ever, smiled with imp bable good-humour, 

aa it was too dark to see any longer, gave 
up his gardening for the night. 

‘You are not an enthusiast in flowers, Mr 
Wilkins” I began. ‘I am afraid you did not 
Ree any ic beauty in the bulb which Mr 
Chelps so greatly admires,’ 

f ty, no! said Mr Wilkins. ‘What do I 
want with a thing as looks as if it was pulled 
out of a rope of onions; and very likely was. 
He’s an old fool. And yet Ned Scate is going 
to do business with him, isn't he?’ 

I could make no reply for the moment, the 
man’s vulgar Snilianity and his knowledge of 
Scate’s plans, so thoroughly s me. 

‘But a regular fool rill suit Ned Scate better 
than anything else, especially if he has a good 
opinion of himself, continued Mr Wilkins not 
heeding my silence.—‘ Well, governor, there's the 
stuff, and I want five-and-forty pounds of you.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘Mr Scate told me I was 
fe give you forty-five pounds; and as for a 
receipt’—— 

‘Well, then, hand over the cash, and let me 

it,’ interrupted the man. ‘What’s the use 
of keeping the cab at the door? Ned Scate 
never told you to ask for a receipt, I know.’ 
A moment's pause here, while he meals ran 
over the gold. ‘All right, governor. ill you 
come to the corner and have a glass?—You 
won't? Well, that’s your business, Mine is to 
clear out; so good-night.’ Saying this, he went, 
leaving me with a growing feeling of dislike to 
the ‘agency,’ with which indeed I had never 


been greatly enamoured. 
Mr Chelps, who, as he x poe had gone 
out for a short stroll, returned soon. after Wilkins 


left, and joining Mrs Matley and myself, began 
what promised to be a long, as it was certainly 
an unconnected account of his ing expe- 
riences in the country ; but ere he was fairly in 
the midst of his narrative, a knock at the street 
door was heard ; and, to my astonishment, Lizzie 
brought down a message to the effect that » gentle- 
man wished to see me at the Three Bella, a tavern 
in the next street. It imm care to 
me that it must be that dreadful Wilkins, who 
wished to transact: some fresh piece of the most 
business in which I was d, and 
this was perhaps his way of managing it,’ I 
burried off accordingly, Chelps saying he 
would smoke e pipe a the front garden until 
I came back, 20 he should be out of the 
way while Mrs Matley and Lizzie prepared the 
8 . 
hastened away, as I have said, and went 
Ae cu ea in of peg: oe Three 
which was a large without seeing 
Wilkins or any one that Tknew. On my iook- 
ing for the second or third time into the most 
select division, where I had naturally expected 
to find him, a big, aquare-built man, a customer 
Y leaning against the 
Are you locking for anybody, 


air 
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{] ‘bulbs he was holding out for his inspection Mr 
| Wilkins, who had 
what morose turg when I admitted him on the | replied 








li 


one; but the a 
not know who I am looking for. 
to my house, and said a 

see me here; but I think must bave been 
some mistake.’ 

‘I am sure there is!’ exclaimed the stranger. 
‘What a pity it is you cannot get the simplest 
thing done in a straightforward mauner, J sent 
a boy with that m to an old acquaintance.— 
May I ask where you oe cl 

‘No. 9 Victoria Louisa Terrace,’ I replied. 

‘The young idiot!’ said the stranger. ‘I told 
him a totally different number. It is evidently 
through me you have been brought here, sir; 
rae ough ra did not oe Br hg I must 
a ise for the utter stupidi my messenger, 
You ie have a glass of swf with me,’ 7 

I tried to decline this; but the stranger was 
clearly one of those who think nothing is com- 
plete until ratified by the wine-pledge, or what 
serves in modern life for the wine-pledge; s0 
I had to stay and assure him of my completely 
ppg. (eeepr and listen to his repeated apologies 
over a glass of ale, before I could get away. 

I found Mr Chelps leaning over the gate, and 
smoking Sonquilly: m i told him of my 
adventures, the old gentleman laughed heartily. 
I thought business was concluded for that evening ; 
but at the very last moment, just indeed as 
we were going to bed, Scate came in for the 

arcel left by Mr Jerry Wilkins. I went with 

Fira into the office, where I experienced a 
momentary ‘turn’ by not being able to Ja 
my hand upon the et in the dark, which 
I made sure I could have done. On procuring 
a light, however, I found I had merely made 
the mistake of supposing that the parcel was 
on a chair to the right of the door, when in 
reality it was upon one to the left. 

‘I shall be round early to-morrow,’ said Mr 
Scate, ‘as, since I saw you, I have had a foreign 
letter, which you must answer. It is from 
Belgium, ill lead to a great deal of busi- 
ness. You understand French, I believe ?? : 

I said I had a fair knowledge of that lan- 


: That's a good job,’ seer Scate. ‘It ™ 
een a staggerer to me over and over again,, the 
not knowing anything of the pitied. jargon. 
This will be a big transaction, you will find.— 
And I say, Matley!’—this exclamation was 
uttered just as he reached the door, as if it 
were a sudden thonght—‘just sound old Chelps 
about his money. he can get it in two or 
three days, it will be just in time to make such 
a profit for him as he never got in Au 
or wherever he has been. T 3 an 
tell him that afterwards it may be too late. 
will come round and eee him myself as well,’ 
He went rapidly away with the 3 and 
I had a long talk with my wife, before I went 
to aleep that night, upon the singular features 
of the employment on which I had entered ; and 
we half decided that unless I saw the peneiyels 
at the end of the month, and liked them when 
I did see them, I would not continue the engage- 


I 


bar, said civilly ; | ment. 


I spoke to Mr Chelps in the morning, as desired 
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about his investment; and the old gentleman 

to lose the promised chan: 
perhaps, by sacrificing a trifle 
interest, he might get Deer oy ee 

which would be in about 

week later. Mere Mr Scate could show him 
a way out of the difficulty. But it was not likely 
that he should give up all this money without 
an introduction to the and being well satis- 
fied of their stability, or, in lieu of this, some 
tangible security meanwhile. 

Scate came, I told him this. 
He declared he Labia he plauded the old gentle- 
man’s caution, and me to call him do 
that we might talk things over. I did ao; an 
Mr Chelps came at once. 

‘You are naturally desirous of knowing where 

you put your money, and what it is for, Mr 
Chelps’——- began Scate. 
‘IT am, sir, naturally anxious, as you say,’ 
interposed the old genta, feeling for his 
eveulaae as he always did when business was 
the topic of conversation. Securing it at last, he 
fixed it to his eyes, ‘and looked earnestly, yet 
with an expression which was ridiculously help- 
less, at Mr Scate. ‘No offence, I hope,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘but you see a thousand pounds, or eleven 
hundred, is a great deal to me; and although 
I have every confidence in you, yet’—— 

‘No apology, my dear sir, exclaimed Scate ; 
‘your conduct is strictly Lusiness-like, and I will 
satisfy you. One of my principals, if not two 
of them, shall wait upon you here, in the first 


place. 

‘Oh, I’m sure I would not trouble them so 
far, ssid Mr Chelps, 
But Scate interrupted him, and went on with 
the same boastful swaggering air: ‘They shall 
come, sir; and you shall arrange then, if you 
like each other, for a final interview at head- 
uarters. Their references, I may remark, will 
e to three tolerably well-known establishmente— 
the Bank Sf England, sir; Baring’s, sir; and 
Rothschild’s, sir. Are they good enough?’ 

‘Splendid! Oh! I’m sure,” commenced Mr 
Chelps; but here his cyeglass fell down, and 
the interruption gave Scate an opportunity of 


going on. 

‘It is possible, Mr Chelps, he said, ‘that the 
Belgian transaction I have spoken of may be 
finished before you can arrange with my prin- 
cipals, unless you can have your money at once. 
In fact, I know this will be the case. Matley, 
who is luckily a capital French scholar, has 
written this moming 2 formal acceptance of these 
foreigners’ terms. ey will telegraph to their 

ent, who will be here on the third day from 
this with the dock-notes of the goods, which 
are lying here. I have already seen my principals 
to-day, and took upon me to say—being anxious 
to forward your wishes—that I could have your 
morey by that time. Accordingly, as the total 
required will be sixteen hundred pounds, they 
handed me five hundred pounds in notes, Here 
Dey are.’ He pulled out a bulky pocket-book 
as he 


people, as I told you.’ 
‘ pee ians ? ee oe ee 

eyes spar! at the sight of the rustling notes. 

‘And what are their names’ 

‘I did not mean them exactly,’ returned Scate, 





said this. ‘They are strictly ready-money | th 


‘I meant that my le were ready-raoney m6n 5 
but a, Ba tis att of that, are Belgians 
cially when they are selling ir; down 

names are Delroi, Vianet, and Company. 
may have heard of them 7’ 


Their 


Chelps. ‘And ete all those bank-notes?’ His 
interest in the Belgian firm was evidently small 
co 


which he had never taken his eyes since Scate 


produced them. 
‘Yes; fifty tens. Look at ‘em!’ ape the 
latter, passing the notes towards the gentle- 
man, and once again shaking down the eye- 
glass. ‘Well, sir,’ continued Scate after a 
moment's pause, during which the notes had 
been handed back again, ‘you shall have the 
delivery-order of these goods as security, until 
you are quite satisfied about my principals; and 
that is exactly equal to giving you five hundred 
pounds of their money to fold without any 
security at all.’ 
‘So 1t is—so it is!’ chuckled Chelps. ‘ Nothi: 
could be better. I will go into the City, air, an 
sell out to-day. My broker will let me have the 
money in advance if I like. Oh, I can m 


ali that; and I shall be quite satisfied, especi 
if I can see one of the firm ; I must own I shoul 
like that,’ 

‘You shall do so, sir,’ answered Scate. ‘One 


of them shall be here to ese the completion of 
the transaction. He will like to do 50, being 
Mr Matley’s first piece of business on their 
account. ‘Then, sir, in his presence, I will give 
you the dock-warrants, and you will give me 
eleven hundred pounds. I may say, os between 
friends, that theae things are a ag good aa 
sold for two thousand pounds, ere’s busi- 
ness, sir. Qur firm knows where to plant the 
articles,’ 

‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed Chelps, ‘it’s as good 
as done, If I had any doubts before, what you 
now say, and the sight of those notes, have quite 
removed them, and I shall not be easy now until 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you and your 
friend together.’ 

Mr Scate shook his hand heartily, restored the 
notes to his pocket-book, took the letter I had 
written ; and then, after a most expressive wink 
at me, which implied anything but respect for 
his new partner, he left. 





AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


Or all the various races of the west coast of Africa, 
the Boobies, or natives of the beautiful, but to 
E fatal island of Fernando Po, in the 
Gulf of Benin, are among the most remarkable, 
on account of the difference in the appearance, 
habits, and manners of these le from those 
out leds wide co ganaral alm sot crongly 

inely formed, with, as a le, no’ 
marked African-negro features, they voluntarily 
pon ee ommament themselves }—by eagern 4 
on their approach towards manhood—nc 

@ regular lines and figures with which the 
South Sea Islanders and others adorn their per- 
sons, but viily deep hideous gashes, which 
widely, and iea:'> frightful cicatrices on 
facea and breasts, It would that these 
who are most deeply marked with thie hideous 
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‘Yes; I think I have heard of them,’ said: 


with his interest in bank-notes, from |} 
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‘Neither did we meet a 
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greatest respect 
people of the tribe ; and though they seem 
on terms of perfect social equality, it is 
probable that this disfigurement is in some degree 
sign of chieftainship. 

In one respect, however, these strange people 
are less civilised than any other negro race, inas- 


rauch as they go absolutely destitute of clothing. | lage. 


They will sometimes wear old garments, given to 
them by sailors or others, especially if these gar- 
ments be showy, but only as an occasional adorn- 
ment which is irksome to them. The only article 
of ap that is constantly worn is a hat, 
or rather a. flat, circular piece of grass-matting, like 
the crown of a hat, but of larger circumference, 
which is fixed on the top of their woolly heada, 
to keep off the fierce rays of the sun, Asa 
substitute for clothing, however, the Boobies— 
male and female—habitually cover their bodies 
from head to foot with palm-oil, coloured with 
a kind of red ochre, which abounds on the 
island, and which stains the skin, and even the 
woolly hair, of a bright yellowish red or bronze 
colour, and gives them the appearance, when 
atanding motionless a short distance off, of 60 
many bronze statues, It also serves the purpose 
of keeping off the mosquitoes and sand-flies and 
other venomous insects. 

Fernando Po ie an earthly paradise to look 
upon; and theugh fever is prevalent and often 
fatal in the settlement of Clarence, the interior, 
where the native kee eS are generally situated, 
is said to be healthy. The island, which is nearly 
circular, is about thirty miles in diameter, and 
densely wooded from ita shores to the eed moun- 
tain—between seven and eight thousand feet in 
height, according to estimate—which rises in its 
centre. 

One day, while our ship was at anchor in 
Clarence Bay, a party of seven or eight was 
formed by the second-lieutenant, to visit the 
interior, and penetrate, if possible, to the foot 
of the mountain. The present writer was one 
of the party, and we set forth early in the 
morning immediately after breakfast. There 
was little difficulty about travelling in mid-day, 
for our hia would lead us through a dense 
forest, ost impervious to the sun’s rays, the 
whole distance we purposed to travel. We were 
recommended to arm ourselves, in case any 
difficulty should arise, and most of use carried 
& revolver, concealed of course. We were 
curious to see the habitations of the natives ; for 
though there were a few negro huts of the 
ordinary description in the vicinity of the settle- 
ment, these were chiefly inhabited by coast 
negroes, who had taken up their abode on the 
island, and were hangers-on upon the white 
residents. The Boobie villages were all in the 
interior, and we had been told that they were 
curiosities in their way. It was in the direction 
of one of the most populous villages that we set 

ing into the wood as soon as we 

ent. e 
uring the jour- 

several enormous ‘ress 

and saw a few emall 

ung by their tails to the 
and swinging to and fro, 
chattered volubly as we beneath them. 
le negro until we 


had journeyed three or four miles, when we 
came upon a party of young men collecting 
palm-wine in the palm-trees, from which, when 
Lari perceived us approaching, they descended 
with incredible and, as it appeared to ws, 
dangerous swiftness, and scampered off, halloo- 
ing to one another, in the direction of the vil- 


As we walked slowly, it was near mid-day 
before we approached the base of the mountain ; 
and very soon the chattering of many voices told 
us that we were near the village. However, we 
ty on following the direction of the voices, 
and in a few minutes saw a party of eighteen 
or twenty men, who came towards us, headed by 
a man bent with years, who leaned heavily upon 
a stout stick as he walked. The young men 
who had run away on sesing us, had no doubt 
carried the news of our ar to the pe 
of the village; and this deputation, headed by 
the venerable senior, had come forth to ascertain 
the object of our visit. 

We were in somewhat of a dilemma. None 
of us could speak a word of the Boobie language ; 
nor could any of the ,negroes on board, or we 
should have brought one of them to serve as 
an ao ; and except a certain formula of 
words, which they had learned from the sailors, 
and which it is unnecessary to repeat—though 
the old man and some of the others uttered them 
over and over again, evidently thinking they 
were grecting us most politely—the deputation 
knew nothing of English. It was Indicrous to 
see the poor fellows bowing, and waving their 
hands in token of amity—evidently doubtful of 
our object in coming to thvir village, and depre- 
cating any unfriendly act on our part—and at 
the same time swearing at us in most approved 
nautical formula, until the second-lieutenant, 
smiling, shook hands with the old man and 
swore at him in return; upon which a general 
shaking of hands and swearing ensued, and the 

y seemed satisfied that we had no evil intent 
in visiting them. : 

The old man then issued some orders; and 
several boys appeared, bringing palm-wine in 


gourds, with cocoa-nut cups to drink it from, 


and bananas and plantains and other fruits, 
which they i, upon our acceptance. We, 
however, wished to enter the village, which, as 
we perceived by advancing a few steps, was close 
to us, and consisted of some dozen low 
iui, and a vast mua c the large but ad 
can eu e@ ottom ww m7 
tree to ica beneath which some aT oe were 
uatted. e could see neither women nor 
children, mong wien we firat drew near, we 
could distinctly hear their shrill voices in lond 
outery. They had apparently taken alarm at 
our CH adage and the men were evidently so 
unwilling that we should enter their vi 
though they did not offer to use force to t 
us from so doing, that as we had no desire to 
offend their prejudices, and, moreover, as we 
could see all that was to be seen from where 
we stood, we gave way, and sat ourselves down 
to rest and partake of the refreshments they had 
provided. ey seemed pleased at this; and 
after resting awhile, we took our de with 
& mutual exchange of the formula with which 
our friends had greeted our arrival, leaving the 








old man and one or two others, who ap 
to some authority, highly delighted with 
a Hsing of old cotton handkerchief s, a few small 
silver coins, and a few ‘hands’ of leaf-tobacco. 
We returned to the sloop-of-war shortly before 
dark, and had hardly set foot on board wh 
we saw a double- ed .war-cance approaching 
the ship from the mainland. 

This was an unexpected visit. The ‘double- 
be needa canoes’ are formed of two huge trunks 
of trees—generally a species of mah —care~ 
fully and neatly hollowed out, until ie shell, 
though of t strength, is often thinner than 
the sides of an ordinary boat. The outsides aa 
well as the insides are smoothed and polished 
with palm-oil mixed with some pigment ; and the 
hollowing is so contrived that ihe bow and stern 
of each canoe are much higher than the centre. 
The stern and bows are also elaborately carved, 
the former especially; and the two canoes are 
then bound firmly together, so that it is almost 
impossible to capsize them in the roughest sea, 
The paddlers, from twenty to forty in number, 
squat cross-legged on the bottom of the canoes, 
there being no stretchers, except across and around 
the stern ; and the paddles are shaped like small 
spades, with short handles. Rapidly wielded, 
with short quick strokes or dips, the paddlers 
chanting some monotonous song the while, these 
canoes are forced swiftly over the water. But 
they are never used except by some high chief 
going to war or on some important mission. 

ere were two figures clothed in white in 
the stern of this canoe, both evidently chiefs, 
although we had no idea to what race or tribe 
they belonged, or what was their object in 
visiting the sloop-of-war. A few minutes, how- 
ever, brought the canoe alongside, and the chiefs 
ascended to the ship’s dec Both were tall 
stout men, and they really presented an imposing 
appearance in their ample white robes. Our 
visitors were of a jet-black complexion, their 
skins shining like polished ebony. Both were 
good-looking negroes. He who ap d to have 
chief authority wore a short beard, and his nose, 
though the nostrils were distended, was slightly 
aquiline. Their long white calico robes, worn 
somewhat in the style of a Scotch plaid, reached 
to the calves of their legs behind, but left the 
right knee bare in front, while the robe descended 
a few inches below the left knee. It was doubled 
acroas the breast, and one end was thrown grace- 
fully over the left shoulder; and though it had 
no sleeves in reality, it was so arranged that 
the arms, bare to the elbows, seemed to be 
thrust through wide bishop-sleeves, which hung 
drooping at their sides. Both wore a white 
head-dress, somewhat resembling a Turkish 
Hakiney Peete a long and csifag, Stowe behind, 
to shade the sun from the neck. The headman’s 
turban was larger than that of his companion 
and more profusely ornamented with gold 
spangles and strings of cowrie-shells ; but each 
wore heavy gold bracelets and anklets, and a 
crooked sword or scimitar, without a sheath, 
attached to a belt round the waist. Their feet 
and legs below the knees were bare; and as 
they stood erect—the shorter of the two at least 
six feet in height—they presénted both a stately 
and graceful a ce, ; 

The chief who spoke English, after saluting 











Be tb] 


the captain and offi explained that: they 
had come from hagpeh to the Reverie 


pointing in that direction, and mentioning some 


ae 


unpronounceable name, 


*Me, de king broder,’ he went on. ‘De kinig 


fren’ to Queen Victoria 
queen shout 


eget correctly]; king 
good fren’—dat good, =~ Den x0 

war. Ebery ting go right. Queen Victoria say 
hab no mo’ alabe. Send him ship for catchem 
slabe-ship. Makee custom to coast-king for 
no sell slabe to bad white fellar. Dat 
good too. But bad king, he takee custom, sell 

abe all same. .Dat no good. Dis berry time, 
on de coast dar, t oder side ob de Cape [meani 
Cape Biafra], two bes go takee slabe on ; 
what king for sell. Messenger come across 
for tell de king, my broder. S’pose man-o’-war 
ship go, makee quick time, den dey catch him 
bo’t—all right.’ 

The chief mentioned the names of the tribe 
and king to whom he alluded; but I have 
forgotten both. Our captain, however, was 
aeobeel whether Peg = upon such oelteae 

at it was true, he thought, was very 2 5 
and it was well Engway dhnt from ho love of 
Queen Victoria, but from hatred and jealousy 
of one another, the kings and chiefs of one tribe 
would inform against another, with the treble 
object of gratifying their uwn animosity, affect- 
ing a regard for her Britannic Majesty and the 
treaty, and reaping a reward for the information 
in case a capture should be made, 

It was certainly a great object to capture 
two slavers; and that the slavera were on the 
coast there was little doubt. The question was, 
in the first place, whether we should be able 
to find them—the geographical knowledge of 
the natives not being very accurate, and whether 
they would not be off before we could arrive at 
the designated spot; and in the second place 
whether it misht not be a ruse to draw us o! 
from the station, that the king and chiefs who 
professed so much friendship for Queen Victoria, 
might meanwhile play o Little game to their 
own advantage ; such tricks being by no means 
unfrequent. 

‘Can I be sure that you are telling me the 
truth?’ said the captain. ‘And can I find the 
river of which you speak, from the vague 
description you have given, if your information 
be correct 2’ 

Tia de truf, sah, captain,’ replied the chief 
‘Me makee know de coast right well, s’pose 
me see him.’ 

‘Then you will act as our pilot, and get good 
“custom,” suppose we make a capture?’ 

Somewhat to our Surprise, the chief readily 
offered to stay on board and pilot the ship, or 
rather point out the river in which the slavers 
lay, when the ship should arrive off that part 
iter ting trick from this vi 

fill suspec: some ck from ie very 
promptness, and thinking it Bonibls a 
all, the chief who had not spoken might be the 
real headman and the king’s brother, captain 
Leer 4 that both the oo should remain on 
board, he iging to bring them 
Fernando Bo. Wis after some little hesitation; 
they agreed to; and no longer doubtful, the 
captain ordered the anchor to be weighed and 





this name he | 


back again to |: 


678 . 


sail set immediately. 
orders to their own 

ed away; and in 
_the chip was under 
the Bay before the land-breeze, 
Shortly before dark the next day, we reached 
the indicated by the chief, who pointed 
out entrance of a narrow winding river, in 
which, he said, the Tt who had crossed 
overland, declared that the slavers were lying. 
It was nec to eut the vessels out by means 
of a night-attack with boats, or to await their 
coming out of the river and capture them; but 
then, in the latter case, they would be sure to 
hear of our presence, and to come out without 
slaves, and probably Jaden with some fribing 
cargo, like honest traders, in which case we coul 
do nothing with them; so, though the former 
plan was hazardous, it was decided upon. 

As soon as darkness set fairly in, the pinnace 
and first-cutter were armed and manned and 
despatched up the river, one of the chiefs accom- 
panying each boat. The river was very winding, 
and so narrow that there was often hardly room 
to pull the oars. It was evident that the vessels 
must be small and of light draught, and must 
have been towed up the river, if they were really 
there, which we began to doubt. The night was 
very dark. The shores were marshy in some 
places, in others lined with dense forest, and as 
we pulled silently along, the muffled oars making 
no noise, and no one speaking, save when the 
officers gave some order in a scarcely audible 
lary a while the night-wind sighed mournfully 
amidst the trees, the scene was dismal enough. 
For a full hour we had Leg in this fashion, 
hoping, at every fresh bend in the river, to dia- 
cover the vessels of which we were in search, 
yet seeing nothing; and at last the officer in 
command was inclined to return. 

‘They have never been here, or they are gone,’ 
he whi d. 

s Pull aiy bit more, sah, you catch ’em,’ replied 
the chief. 

‘I think I see a vessel’s masts, sir—there, just 

inst that streak of light in the sky,’ whis 
the bow-oar’s-man, who had been ordered to look 
out, 

* Yea ; it is so,’ answered the licutenant.—‘ Now, 
my lads, have your pistols ready ; but don’t fire, 
tnless we are fired upon. Be ready with your 
cu . The vessels lie in the next bend, 
eit pull softly round, and then dash along- 
side. 


The cutter was in the rear. The pinnace lay 
by till she came up, and the same orders were 
repeated to the officer in charge. 

i ently we pulled round the point. Every 
held his th, thongh he panted with 
excitement. Five minutes more, and we descried 
the hulls and spars of two long low schooners, 
scarcely a hundred yards before us. The boats 


appeared to be unseen and unheard. 





dow’t_see or hear us) whispered the 
lieutenant. ‘We'll pull softly up, and board 
them in the dark. y ‘ve no idea that there’s 


a@man-of-war on the coast, and we will catch the 
scoundrels sleeping.’ 
vessels, 
im the 


We were not fifty yards from the 
which lay side by side, im a sort of basin 
| tiver, which widened in this spot to a breadth of 
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a) ce in the hitherto gloomy sky, and we 
could elearly discern the slave pens and huts on 
ore. 


‘Hist! hark! What is that?’ whi the 
lieutenant. ‘By Jove! they sea us! Look! 
There is a light on board the starboard vessel. 
On, my Jads! Dash in, with a cheer!’ he cried 
aloud. ‘ Huzza for prize-money !’ 

Hardly had he Sra the words, when there 
came a blindi » followed by the simul- 
taneous report of at least a dozen muskets. We 
heard the bullets plash in the water, like heavy 
rain ; but no one appeared to have been hit. 

‘On, my lads! No secrecy now. No quarter 
till they surrender !’ cried the lieutenant, 

In a few moments both boats were alongside 
the schooners, and the sailors sprang, cutlass in 
hand, on to their decks, 

‘Surrender, in the Queen’s name!’ cried the 
lieutenant in command. 

‘We surrender!’ answered a voice, in broken 
English, which, however, to my fancy, had a very 
Yankified accent. There was no further attempt 
at resistance, which, in fact, had been madness, 
for they well knew the boats would not have 
made the attack unless they were well supported 
outside, and resistance to a ship-of-war was 
punishable by death, while otherwise, the vessels 
only would be seized. 

he prizes were ours; and they were sent to 
St Helena for adjudication, where they were very 
profitably sold for the benefit of the captors. The 
slaves, four hundred and thirty in number, were 
in the pens on shore, and they were sent to 
Liberia, and there released, to become denizens 
of that then new republic. 

‘How dared you fire at Her Majesty’s boats at 
all?’ demanded the lieutenant. 

‘Tt was not I, but the fool of an officer on deck, 
replied the captain, who, though I veritably 
beliove he was an American, professed to be a 
Portuguese. 

‘Lucky for you, no harm was done,’ was the 


reply. 

There was mischief done, however, though at 
the time no one was aware of it. It was deter- 
mined to send one boat back to the ship, and 
to keep the other, the pinnace, alongside till 
daylight, and the crew were ordered out of her. 
The men had got into the boat again, expecting 
to return to the ship, and they returned to the 
schooner, at the command of the officer—all but 
one, That one was the second chief, who had 
never stirred from his seat in the pinnace. 
sr pe he still sat, in his white garb, erect and 
silent. 

‘Come up out of the boat!’ repeated the 
officer. 

Still the chief never stirred. 

‘Ask the fellow why he does not come out of 
the boat !’ said the officer to one of the sailors, 

The man shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
and told him to mount to the deck. The 
hitherto erect body fell over on its side, 

‘Ah, sir, the nigger’s shot dead,’ said the 
sailor. ‘There’s blood runnin’ from his breast, 
and stainin’ his white dresa, 

‘Is it possible?’ exclaimed the lieutenant, 
hastening into the boat. 

A very cursory examination told that such 
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was the case, Conspicuous in his white robe, 
the poor fellow,’ who was in the foremost boat,. 
bad ‘made a mark for the men on board 
the slaver, and a bullet had entered his breast, 
This was the only casualty we met with in 
capturing the most profitable prize we secuted 
uring our cruise; and as it did not befall one 


of our own it was tens gs hare the 
captains of the slayer, who got off with the loss 
of their vessels and ali the on board. 

At the earnest request at e head chief, how- 
ever, who was deeply grieved at the death of his 
companion, the ly was taken on board the 
ship and sent back to the countsy to which the 

‘ortunate negro belonged. Thc sloop-of-war, 
however, did not return immediately ; and the 
chief, with the reward he had earned and the 
dead body of his friend, returned home in another 
‘veasel. 








desuetude marke an important epoch: it - the’ 
Progress of a great manufacture, which, ‘by ite’ 
exports and imports, not only visibly affects out’; 
revenues, but exercises considerable influnnee i' 
our commercial relationship with the counteie’: 
from which tallow was derived. Es i 

Who now possesses a tinder-box, or one of. 
the old flare-up dipping-match and bottle arrange- | 
ments? If there be any such among the readers 
of this paper, we would say with emphasis: Keep 
them, and hand them down to your children’s 
children, as an heirloom precious above rubies ; 
for when rubies are manufactured by the 
pound, and original sculptures of Grecian and 
Babylonian antiquity supplied wholesale by Bir- 
mingham houses at so much a ton, these things 
will be known only in the dim traditions of our 
race. Blue-blazing, ill-smelling, sputtering, suffo- 
cating Pen des and sulphur matches, in their 
red and blue boxes, are rapidly hoc e tegaled 
in the abyss of forgotten things too. We have |! 
read the details Messrs Bryant and May's 
manufactory, of their enormous consumption of 
wood, paper, metal, and other materials, and ate |. 
not certain that one species of tree is not supposed 
by botaniste to be pyproenhing extinction, owing || 
to the magnitude of their operations! A watch- |! 
key will, after a time, become an interesting curi- |' 
osity, and be transmitted to posterity as evidende 
of those dark ages when keyless watches were not 
in universal use. And what—oh, whatever will |. 
future generations think of a warming-pan ! alread: 
at the present day seen only in the hands of the 
Clown in Christmas pantomimes, and by him 
employed as a weapon of offence. Let us trust 
that our descendants may be oblivious of any other 
purpose which the hideous article could serve, 
and that a fossil clown with an ancient warming- 
pan may be dug up somewhere or other for their 
edification. For, whatever its utility may have 
been at a bygone period, is not the survival of 
such an atrocity now an insult to an age of 
india-rubber, to a land flowing with elastic hot- 
water bottles, pillows, cushions, and beds—to an 
era of sesthetic comfort—to the days of well-built 
houses, well-fitting window-sashes, impermeable 
roofs, decent drainage, and damp-exclu doors, 
of bedroom fires, and eider-down quilts? 

Great simplification has been effected of late 
years in our appliances for writing; but there 
is room for much more. The most ordinary inci- 
dent of our every-day business, that of writing 
a letter, is perhaps more cumbrous and com- 
plicated in ita necessary arrangements than any- 
thing else coming within the pale of that civilisa- 
tion which, like charity, should begin at home. 
The , the penholder, the ink and inkstand, 
the blotting-paper, the ing-wax occasionally, 
and postage-etamp—#urely, it is high time that |. 
some of these were consigned to the limbo whither |: 
the sandbox has already departed, and wafers are |. 
fast rag ella pee are a step in 
the right direction ; but perhaps some betier 
of indelible pencil than those which already exist |: 
would be cia fitted to answer the requiremente 
of caligraphic man. ; 

The snufi-box, with all ita historical and clessica?: 
associations, is doomed, and ‘collections’ of thoes 
articles are even now to be met with inthe 
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SOME MODERN CHANGES. 


Tar fashions should constantly alter, is not only 
an inevitable, but probably a desirable thing ; the 
Progressive waves of varying style and usage that 
are continually passing over everything within the 
scope of human affairs,from petticoats to politica, 
are to the world, in preserving it from stagnation, 
what the tides are to the sea; and however much 
we may grumble at the eccentricity or extrava- 
gance of any prevailing mode, we must remember 
that habitude makes all things tolerable, and that 
the fashion which we now dislike to change, and 
uphold from custom, appeared just as absurd and 
undesirable to our forerunners, when it super- 
seded something else, as the new one does to us. 
The consideration of such changes as these, how- 
ever, not being within the scope of the present 
paper—it is difficult, indeed, to imagine any paper 
which would afford scope for them !—we shall 
glance only at a few of those alterations affecting 
the minutiz of daily life, which, trifling in them- 
selves, and scarcely appreciable in the individual, 
when taken as a whole, sometimes serve to mark 
the strides of civilisation, or even in some 
instances, the retrogression of nations, 

Let us start with thet most commonplace object, 
a tallow-candle—so useful, and yet so vulgar com- 
pared with the sperm, ozokerit, stearine, com- 
posite, and other beautiful varieties of our own 
day. Where are the farthing dips and the 
‘long sixteens’ of our youth? Well, we shall 
breathe no sigh of regret for them; peace be 
to their ashes, or rather their ‘snuffs,’ which 
were malodorous, productive of conflagrations, 
and exigent of constant trimming, And this 
last item brings us to the point—-where are 
all the snuffers gone? It is only a few yeurs 
since the snuffers-tray appeared regularly with 
the candles at nightfall; now they are never seen, 
and ten years hence will be as rare and as valuable 
as Queen Anne’s farthings, unless some specimens 
are preserved in onr museums. As modern 
candles consume their own wicks, enuffers have 
become things of the past, and the fact of their 
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pommel of le whose particular fancy it is 

establish private musenms of different things. 
It is curious to note that the snuff-box, 20 fre- 
quently placed in the hands of their dramatis 
persone by the playwrights of the last century, 
and to which they make constant verbal allusion, 
has but a poor successor in the pipe, cigar, 
or other accessory of nicotine worship, in the 
favour of modern writera. The fact is, the use of 
the box by a skilful actor might be variously 
rendered playful, cynical, sly, graceful, or statu- 
esque—might, in be employed to interpret 
many emotions; while the amusing contretemps 
to be extracted from it were innumerable. 

Smoking, on the other hand, admits of much 
fewer p ion ; and if there is any 
situation in which the most dignified of mankind 
ap at a greater disadvantage than when 
looking in the glass at himself while shaving, it 
is in the act of lighting a pipe or cigar and aquint- 
ing at the match. At the same time we can 
hardly think that the pipe will ever fall out of 
fashion among smokers, as the medium through 
which they derive comfort from their favourite 
weed ; though great pena i in form and material 

‘may take place. Cigars, also, it may be remarked, 

are daily coming into vogue to a greater extent 
than ever. Nor is this gradual imerease con- 
fined to England alone. Germany and Turkey 
consume more cigarettes and cigars every year; 
and a large exporter of meerschaum from the 
former country assures us that the trade in 
expensive pipes has decreased nearly one-half 
during the lost ten yeare, while wood and clay 
still hold their ground. 

The tobaceo-trade, possibly, has more mysteries 
than any other in this age of commercial immo- 
tality. It is almost os difficult to purchare a 

ood cigar ey in Havana as it is in 
ondon ; unless you know the right shop to go to, 
you are as likely to buy Whitechapel and Bremen 
abominations, exported from Europe for the pur- 
ose, and put up in the most orthodox ‘Habana’ 
xes. In Vera Cruz, you may buy cigars for five 
shillings a hundred, which the vendors for a few 
cents extra will pack and label with the name 
of some famous brand. So they will in Porto 
Plata or San Domingo. So they used in Brazil ; 
but Bobian and other Brazilian cigars have now 
made their own name, and have established an 
honourable claim to be considered amongst the 
beat cheup cigars in the world. It is impossible 
to get an inexpensive good cigar in Cuba itself ; 
the best brands are never exported, for few 
people here would care to give half-a-crown or 
shillings apiece for their ‘smokes,’ which the 
wealthy Cuban—who consumes them soft and 
groan, wrapping them in oiled silk to preserve 
flavour-—pays on the spot. There is much in 
aname, Thousands of really excellent weeds are 
made yearly both in England and Germany from 
raw tobacco imported for the purpose ; but 

it would never do to offer them for sale as British 
or German produce. What « charm lies in the 
words ‘Vuelta Abajo,’ to be read on your cigar- 
boxes! Vuelta Abajo is a small district between 
Havana and Santi consisting of a few acres 
of land only, now in the posseasion of two or 
three of the richest planters in the island; and 
probably not an atom of the tobacco—noted for 
its richness—which is grown there finds ite way 
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beyond their own air-tight bladder cigar-ponches, 
or those of their intimate friends. 

Throughout the whole of South and Central 
America, the Southern States, and in many 
other parts of the globe, it may safely be 
averred that the majority of the male popula- 
es a all vy have a cigare er) hig sting 
ips duri e ter of their waki 
aiinaiee childhood oli The senator 
smokes in the Chamber of Debates; the servant 
smokes as he waits upon you; the shopman does 
not trouble himself to remove the smouldering 
vice-paper from his mouth as he answers your 
ae oa the coachman who drives you, the half- 
clad nigger who blacks your boots, the hunter 
on the prairie or and the Indian in the 
backwoods who rolls is morsel of tobacco in @ 
maize-leaf—all smoke cigarettes. We visited one 
huge manufactory in Havana which stands out 
into the bay like an immense mahogany cigar- 
box itself, where over a million cigarettes are 
turned out daily. We entered our names in a 
book, on admission; and when we had completed 
the tour of the factory, were each presented with 
an elegant case of cigarettes, every bundle of 
which ioe our respective aan = date, gh 
a compliment sentence in i rinted in 
different st eo beautifully embosed labels. 
There can be no doubt that the introduction of 
tobacco in this form has greatly increased its 
consumption in this country. <A cigarette is a 
thing thet can be lighted or tossed aside at any 
time, and often serves to fill up odd intervals of 
a few minutes; while a pipe, as a rule, demands 
premeditation, and is indulged in only at regular 
periods ; and a cigar—especially a good one—ia 
rarely commenced by one who can appreciate it, 
except under circumstances favourable for its 
full enjoyment and completion. 


CHILD SONGS—THE LITTLE PRUDE 


Hens she comes, her nut-brown eyes 
Downeast, but slily peeping. 

Oh ! beware; 

Such a snare / 
Must never find you sleeping. 


She puts her finger in a mouth 
Where butter would not melt away, 
With an air 
As if she were 
Much too shy for ‘Kea’ or ‘Nay,’ 


gor : 
ae a Feo 
“How do you do, my iittly iat’ f and {| 
(Her silence is so pretty). dod '' 
‘To lose your tongue og 
Is very wrong, : ru 
And to my mind a pity.’ : 
Up she comes to me quite close, 
Shoots « glance, that never misses, 
With a emile 
All the while, 
Whispers: ‘There must be no kisses,’ 
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THE RAIN-BAND. 


Tae spectroscope is one of the most distinctive 
of modern wonder-workers, In its essentials, it 
is based on a, simple natural phenomenon, When 
a ray of daylight enters a darkened room through 
a small hole, it gives an image of the sun on 
the opposite wall. If a prism—or three-sided 
piece of glass—is placed, apex upwards, so as to 
intercept the ray of light between the aperture 
and the wall, the image of the sun disappears, 
but is replaced further down the wall by an 
elongated upright figure, termed the spectrum, 
and consisting of bands of different colours, 
beginning with red at the upper extremity, 
and ending with violet at the lower. These 
colour-bands are due to the fact that the original 
ray of white light in passing through the prism 
has been analysed into the different coloured 
rays of which such light corsists, The spectro- 
scope, therefore, is an instrument by the aid of 
which spectral phenomena, such as the above, 
may be studied. It consista essentially of, first, 
a narrow slit, through which the parallel rays of 
light pass; secondly, a prism or train of prisins, 
to separate the coloured or differently refrangible 
portions of these rays; and thirdly, a telescope, 
to form a magnified image of the spectrum pro- 
duced. Newton effected a sevenfold division of 
the colours in the spectrum above described ; and 
Wollaston and Fraunhofer, at a later period, 
made great advances in the use of the instrument, 
especially for chemical analysis, till now it is 
possible to tell, by the dark absorption lines which 
the instrument shows interspersed throughout 
the coloured band, the nature of the gases of 
which the luminous envelopes of the sun and 
even the stars consist, 

Early in the present century, when Fraunhofer 
was studying these lines in the solar spec- 
trom, which Wollaston had first observed, he 
made an important discovery. Examining the 
sunlight under various circumstances, he found 
a peculiarity in its spectrom when the sun is 
near the horizon. He detected the presence of 





dark lines, in fact, which are absent in the 
spectrum of a mid-day sun. Now, a moment's 
reflection shows us that the sunlight has to pass 
through a thicker layer of atmosphere when the 
luminary is close to the horizon than when he is 
overhead. What more natural than to ascribe 
the extra lines tu thie additional thicknesa of 
air? Without knowing at that time anything of 
the nature or cause of the lines, scientific men 
regarded them as of atmospheric origin. 

After the true interpretation of the dark (or 
absorption) lines had been indicated by various 
physicists, Brewster ond Gladstone, in 1860, 
again took up the subject of these atmospheric 
lines—sometimes called the telluric lines, be- 
cause of their terrestrial origin; and in order 
to demonstrate their existence, prepared a map 
of the solar spectrum containing more than two 
thousand of the dark lines. A considerable‘num- 
ber of these apparently owed their presence to 
atmospheric influences, Professor Cooke, of 
America, next investigated the matter, and found 
that many of the lines are dependent upon the 
relative moistneas of the air, being stronger when 
the air is humid than when it is dry. The 
indications of the hygrometer accordingly showed 
a marked agreement with the strength of the 
bands in the spectrum. 

In 1864, Janssen revised the whole question. 
His interesting researches are thus described by 
Mr Proctor in his little book on The Spectroscope 
and its Work: ‘Janssen, using a spectroscope with 
five prisms, succeeded in resolving the dark bands 
seen by Brewster and Gladstone into fine lines, 
and ascertained that these lines vary in strength. 


Thcy are darkest at sunrise and sunset, and | 


weakest—but never entirely absent—at noon, 
Observing next from the summit of the Faul- 
horn, about ¢ine thousand feet above the sea- 
level, he found that these lines were still further 
reduced in strength. In order to ascertain whether 
they are entirely due to our atmosphere, he caused 
large pine-fires t¢’ be made at Geneva, about 
thirteen miles from the Faulhorn, and observed 
the spectrum of the flame. As he found that 





some of the dark lines were seen which are 
observed in the spectrum of the setting sun, it 
‘was proved that these lines are caused by our own 
air. To ascertain next what part the aqueous 
vepour has in producing them, he made use of 
an iron cylinder one hundred and eighteen feet 
Tong, placed at his disposal by the Paris Gas 
Company, After exhausting it of air by forcing 
steam through it, he filled it with steam, and 
closed both ends by pieces of strong plate-glass. 
A bright flame—produced by sixteen gas-burners 
—was placed at one end of the cylinder, and 
analysed by means of a spectroscope placed at 
the other end. The light, after thus travelling 
through one hundred and eighteen feet of aqueous 
vapour, gave a spectrum crossed by groups of 
dark lines corresponding to those seen in the 
spectrum of the horizontal sun. Janssen proved, 
indeed, in this manner that almost all the lines 
then seen are due to aqueous vapour. To make 
assurance doubly sure, he extended his observa- 
tions to the fixed stars, to see if similar lines 
appear in their spectra. The results of his obser- 
vations of these spectra accorded well with those 
he had already obtained.’ 

No further interest seems fo have been taken 
in the subject until, in 1872, the attention of 
Professor Piazzi Smyth was drawn to it. Since 
then, he has been a devoted student of what is 
termed Rain-band spectroscopy, and has published 
the results of his observations. In the beginning 
of September 1882, he based a prediction—pub- 
lished in the Scoteman—of a spell of fine harvest- 
weather upon the exceptional faintness of the 
rain-band at that time, The prediction was 
borne out; and its success gave rise to 4 con- 
troversy in The Times regarding the predictive 
valuo of the rain-band spectroscope. Popular 
interest having been thus aroused, the importance 
of meteorological spectroscopy bas of late become 
as greatly magnified as it was before depreciated. 
The public, too, unwilling to believe that they 
have 80 long deprived themselves of a good thing, 
persist in believing that this application of the 
spectroscope is a new and startling discovery. 
To correct the latter notion, we have given a 
summary of the rain-band’s history. To correct 
the former also, wa purpose briefly discussing 
ita real value. 

It must be remembered, to begin with, that 
the strength of the rain-band does not afford 
any clue to the approaching weather, but only 
to the wet or dry element in it. This statement 
is here made because not a few people acem to 
imagine that the spectroscope is to supersede 
the barometer. It may form a useful adjunct to 
that venerable instrument, but can never super- 
sede it. The barometer measures pressure, the 
rain-band indicates humidity. 

As may have been gathered from the description 
of Janssen’s experiments, what the spectroscope 
Yeally does is to indicate the degree of moisture— 


the quantity of water-vapour or ‘raw material’ 
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of rain—in any section of the atmosphere from 
the vertical nearly to the horizontal. If there 
be a great deal of the water-vapour present, there 
is a presumption that some of it will come down ; 
if there be very little, there is a likelihood of dry 
weather simply because the rain material is not 
there, So much is certain, But mark what is 
uncertain, The rain-band might correctly indicate 
much water-vapour, yet the temperature condi- 
tions which follow the observation be such as to 
favour continued suspension, and no precipitation 
(rain) take place for days, The temperature, on 
the other hand, might suddenly be reduced, and 
a downpour occur within an hour's time, Again, 
the wind might bear away the vapour to some other 
locality, and so prevent any precipitation at all 
at the place of observation. Then the faintness 
of the rain-band might show the presence of very 
little water-vapour, yet the deficiency be quickly 
supplied by a moisture-laden current of air, 
with rain following in an hour or two. These 
chances of error, it will be seen, somewhat limit 
the ufility of the spectroscope as a weather 
prognosticator. 

Still, there is no doubt that in the hands of 
an intelligent observer, the ‘rain-band’ has a 
meteorological value. To expect its indications 
always to be true, is as unwarrantable as to 
expect a falling barometer always to mean 
rain, or a rising barometer always to mean fair— 
or what we fear to be even a more widely-spread 
popular error, a high barometer to mean ‘set 
fair’ The true meteorological value of the 
spectroscope cannot be determined until many 
observations have been made; and the observer 
must supplement his observations by such con- 
siderations as the direction and strength of the 
wind, its tendency to change or otherwise, &e. 
There is thus a great deal of work to be done 
before the importance of the thing can be surely 
estimated ; and those who have the opportunity 
will do well to help, while those who haven't 
must wait to learn the result. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WaY. 


CHAPTER XLIL—‘ MISTER, THERE'S A SCORE OF 
LIVING SOULS ABOARD THAT CRAFT. LET Go 
THE WHEEL.’ 


Minty found Gerard alone in the smoking-room. 
He waa not smoking or reading, but simply 
standing with his hands in his coat-pockets, 
staring out of the window at-the rain. At her 
entrance, he looked round, but turned back to 
the window without a word. 

‘Gerard,’ she said tremulously, ‘are you quite 
resolved on leaving us? Can you not be pre- 
vailed upon to stay ?’ 

‘Why should I stay?’ he asked in answer. 

She took sudden courage, and advancing, laid 
her hands upon his arm. ‘ Vengeance ts mine,’ 








(Chamher's Journal, 
Oct. 38, 1862.3 
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she eaid ; ‘J will repay.’—He looked swiftly down 
poe her, and away sgain.—‘ Gerard, dear rd, 
they are unhappy ly. They have parted. 
Their own consciences were against them. You 
have suffered enough, but you have nothing to 
"RGood-bye, Milly)’ h red tl 
jood-bye, Milly” he answe: ently. 
‘M Gait patie Hf an hour. I dian aes es 
again, most likely.’ His manner was so quiet, 
that he might not have heard her worda But 
the imminence of the danger which she saw so 
clearly braced her for a moment, 
_ ‘Gerard,’ she him, ‘do not go upon this 
journey. Think of your father, and his sorrows. 
ink of your mother. Or if you will go, pro- 
mise me that you will not follow—him,’ 

A curious look crossed his face. ‘Did you care 

for Val Strange?’ he asked. ‘You wernt in 
love with him, were you?’ 
‘No, no!’ she cried. At another time, such 
uestion concerning any man would have called 
lush to her face, but now she scarcely noticed 
it. ‘Promise me! you will not follow him.’ 

“Good-bye, Milly, he said again, as gently as 
before, But she clung to him with tears, and 
would not let him go. 

‘Stay !’ she pleaded passionately—‘stay! For 
the sake of all who love you, stay !’ 

‘Nothing of this,’ he said, with an approach 
to sternness in his tones, ‘to any one but me. 
Remember that. Good-bye, again.” He had 
always seen her so timid and so yielding until 
now, that her persistence amazed him. She clung 
to him with ars hands ; and without violence, 
which was cay Saree he could not escape her, 
Seeing this, he stood with passionless sullen 
peers and she wasted entreaty on a human 
rock, In the intensity of her eagerness, she tried 
to move him by force from where he stood ; but 
she was so feeble and small, and he so great and 
strong, that with all her vehemence she could 
not sway him by a hair’s-breadth. It was all 
so fearfully plain to her now, so certain that he 
meant the worst! ‘Stay!’ she wept, draggin 
at him with all her feeble strength. He answere 
never a word. The terror mounted higher and 
hicher in her heart, and she assailed him in- 
coherently. He must not, must not go, to break 
all their hearts. 

‘Hearta are not so easily broken,’ he answered 
at last, It was like a statue speaking. 

£You will break mine !’ she cried, 

‘Poor Milly, he answered gently—‘ poor Milly !’ 
—Suddenly she crimsoned, on brow and cheek 
and throat, and her hands copes from him.— 
He kissed her on the forehead and from 
the room. The drooping, weeping figure, and 
the manner of his parting from it, crossed him 
many a time, later on, when his heart had softened 
and his longing for revenge was stilled. 

He said the rest of his few farewells, and went 
up to London with Hiram. They drove etraight 
to the river-side, and found the yacht almost in 
readiness to weigh anchor, It was significant 
to Hiram of the eagerness which lay eath 
his master’s stony exterior that he slept on board. 
Next morning came the sailing-master, a cheery- 
looking old man, with a face the colour of a brick 
wall, and silver hair and whiskers. He told 
Gerard that he had sailed the yacht for its last 
owner, and was full of her praises. In the after- 
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noon they started, in a heavy snow-storm; but. 
before they reached Greenwich a emall mutiny; 
came about. One of the crew, who had 
drinking too freely with his friends ashore,’ 
approached the captain, 5 
Beggin’ pardon for bein’ so bold, cap'n,' he | 
said. ‘I ain't a-going to sail in this yere ; 

‘Oh,’ said the captain, good-humouredly enough, 
*T think you are.’ 

‘No; I ain’t, returned the seaman hoarsely. 
*Not if I swims for it.’ 

‘What's the matter?’ asked Gerard, who was 
standing near. 

‘This crarft’s unlucky, she is,’ the man re- 
sponded ; ‘and no good ‘ll come of her,’ 

‘What's the matter with her?’ asked Gerard. 
A little chill came over him. : 

‘Why, it’s a Friday, tu begin with,’ said the ; 
man; ‘and as if that worn’t sufficient, we're thir- . 
teen aboard. Theer’s you, cap'n, and the mate, and | 
four of us, and that’s six; and theer’s a galley- 
cook and a cabin-cook, and that’s eight; and . 
theer’s the engineer and a brace o’ stok and 
that’s eleven ; and the gentleman here, and the 
Yankce cove, and that’s thirteen; and I ain’t 
a-goin’ to sail in this yere crarft.’ 

‘Go to your duty,’ said the captain, with a 
laugh. ‘We shall have three more aboard at 
Greenwich, he added; ‘and I never heard, sir,’ 
turning to Gerard, ‘that sixteen was an unlucky - 
number.’ 

‘We starts with thirteen,’ said the man, with 
drunken dogvedness, ‘and I don’t sail aboard of 
this yere crartt.’ 

‘Better set him ashore, said Gerard. ‘I'm 
not an idler, and my mun is an old salt. We 
shal) not be short-handed? 

‘Very well, sir,’ returned the captain. ‘But I 
wouldn't listen to a fool like that, sir. He’ll be 
all right in the morning, when he’s sober, 

‘T won't sail in this yere crartt, the man 
repeated. 

‘Well, I don’t want any Jonahs aboard me,’ 
returned the captain, who may have had his 
qualme about unlucky numbers too, And s0, 
when the boat which carried the remainder of the 
crew came alongside, the objector with his belong- 
ings was a into it, and dismissed with derisive 
hoots an by his comrades of an hour, 
‘Yah! Jonah!’ The self-discharged stood up in 
the stern. ‘You'll come to no good,’ he rated ‘J 
tell you so; you'll come to no g .” And in the 
vehemence of his repudiation of them, he fell over 
sideways and dived headlong into Thames. The 
two boatmen hauled him out, and the men aboard 
the yacht were in fits of laughter. But there waa 
one satarnine face among them. It was of course 
more than sufficiently absurd that a man of oul- 
tore should be affected by the vaticinations of 
a drunken sailor; but the superstitions inherent 
in the heart, live on in defiance of cultivation, 
Gerard, now that he came to think of it, would 
rather have sailed on any day in the seven than 
Friday, and would rather have carried any number 
at etarting than thirteen. He mecred down these 
ridiculous fears, but they lived again in spite of 
him. 


It was rough/‘in the Channel, whose waters 
rather lorded it over their Queen, and if was 
rougher in the Pay of Biseay. But being onca 
past Gibraltar, they found peace in the waters 
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from the Austrian Alps, and got to cross-pu 
with a wicked gale which swept westward trom 
the gates of the Black Sea, and made wild 
work for a time. The Channel Queen touched 
here and there, and Gerard went ashore and came 
aboard again. To Trieste. Across to Venice. 
Southward again to Brindisi, Then to Larnaca, 
a long stretch ; and at Larnaca, he got the wished- 
for news. The yacht Mew's-wing sailed yesterday, 
bound for Alexandria. It was at the end of the 
second week in March, and in that happy region 
| the sun was already warm and the air balmy. 

As the yacht left Larnaca behind, Gerard stood 
on deck looking straight beyond the prow, beating 
with one foot on the plank beneath him; an 
on his face there was a look of steadfast waiting, 
with now and then the merest transient flash 
of exultation. Hiram marked the new elasticity 
of his walk, and caught once or twice the gleam 
in his eyes, Not another soul aboard guessed the 
p of the cruise. 

aster and servant were alike popular on board 

the little vessel, and each took his duty man- 
fully, A day out from Cyprus shores, a heavy 
squall came on, und Gerard und Hiram did rather 
more than their fair share in it. The storm lasted 
ten hours, and when it had blown itself out, they 
went below, and slept. Eight hours later, Gerard 
came on deck, 

‘Seen anything?’ he asked briefly. 

‘Sail on the weather-bow, sir” said the mate, 
offering his gloss. 

Gerard took it, and Jooked long. ‘What are 
we making?’ he asked at last. 

‘ About twelve, siz,’ said the inate. 

*There’a no hurry,’ snid Gerard. ‘It’s a lovely 
morning. NSlacken down a bit.’ 

*You ll find it a little heavy, sir, if you sliuken 
apeed. She rolls » good deal already.’ 

‘Never mind, he answered; ‘we are in no 
hurry now. The mate transmitted the master's 
orders, and the throb of the engines came slower 
on the ear. The change bronght up Hiram 
Search, and he, setting his legs apart, scanned sea 
and sky. After a mamentary observation, he 
gave a sudden start, and diving below, returned 
with marino glasses, and fixed the craft ahead. 

‘Hiram,’ he said under his breath, ‘you Tl be 
wanted by-and-by, or [’m mistaken.’ 

‘What is that craft doing, do you think?’ asked 
Gerard, addressing the mate. 

‘She’s inuking about our speed, sir’ the mate 
answered, 

Gerard went below, and spent the day in his 
own cabin, Tliram lung uneasily about the 
vessel ; now hero, now there, and ed whole 
hours in Potehing the Mew's-wing as she courtesied, 
with half her white cunvas set, to wind and sen. 
He knew every line of her long ago, and had 
recognised her at firet sight. Towards nightfall, 
the wind failed, and having leas way on her, she 
courtesied more and more. A wonderful moon 
arose, and the whole sea and sky lay bathed in 
her light. 

‘Hard times lately, sir,’ said the captain 
cheerily, when Gerard came on deck. 

‘Never mind, said Gerard quietly. ‘Tuke 
another below. I'Tl sail her to-night. I 
feal wakefl’ 
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| of the Mediterranean until they came south 
of the Adriatic, where a fierce wind roared down 








The cay ral ire but Gerard insisted ; and 
having ae what Se eat a decent resistance, 


the old man went down. He knew the master 
of the Channel Queen for a thorough sailor by this 
time, and was willing enough to get an extra 
snooze. ‘You may tell the engineer to get a 
little extra way on,’ said Gan *Let us see 
what she can do. You can sleep without 
rocking.’ 

The captain laughed a cheery ‘ Good-niyht, sir, 
as he went down. 

The measured jar of the propeller grew swifter, 
and the speed of the craft greater. An hour 
later, Gerard went below fur a minute, and 
returned with a bottle of rum beneath his pilot- 
coat, There were two seamen on deck, one 
at the wheel, and one at the bows. The sea 
yleamed wide beneath the moonlight, and slowly 
sank to peace after the squall, now at rest fur 
sixteen hours, ‘I'll take the wheel,’ said Gerard, 
quietly handing the bottle to the man. ‘You 
and your chwu there can drink my health, if you 
like. You may both go down for an hour or two. 
I'll call you when I’m tired’ And now the 
deck was clear, and Gerard held the wheel. 

‘Great heavens!’ murmured the wretched 
faithful Hiram, watchful of all, though unob- 
served, ‘Is it goin’ to be as bad and lase as 
this?’ 

The moonbeams fell wide and soft upon the 
rolling sea, and the rolling sail of the Mew's-wing 
shot now and again in a silver gleam across 
the black edge of the liquid disk, The silver 
vicam rose higher, creeping up and up into 
the sky, and growing broader as it climbed. The 
helmsman steered, and the sole eyes under heaven 
that saw his purpose, watched. Stiff and chilled 
to the bone, Hiram crawled on deck and looked 
ahead, 

‘Who’s there?’ said Gerard. 

‘You mustn't do this, mister’ said Hiram, 
advancing and laying a hand upon one of the 
spokes of the wheel. The Mew’s-wing was avarce 
a quarter of a mile ahead, and the steam yacht 
was in a line for her, going at full speed.—Gerard 
looked at him without « word.—‘ I could call the 
crew and stop it in a minute, mister,’ said Hiram 
hoarsely ; ‘but I don’t want to let it ont that 
Gerard Lumby ever meant wholesale murder. 
Stand aside !—You won't, you madman? You 
shall!’ He set his hands to the wheel; but he 
might as well have tried to lift the boat as to 
turn beck the grip that guided her. ‘ Mister, 
there 's a, score of living souls aboard that craft, 
Let go the wheel? 

Gerard looked straight on with o face as rigid 
as stone. 

*Hollo, there !’ yelled a voice. ‘Ahoy! 
Where are you coming to? Port! port !? 

The Channel Queen bore down. Hiram took 
his master by the waist and tore at him like 


ahoy ! 


a madman. The vessels were very near each 


other now. 

‘You'll forgive me some day, said Hiram, 
and releasing Gerard, he retired a little, and 
then sprang forward like a flash and felled him 
with one blow to the deck. Then he seized the 
wheel and tore it round, jammed it hard down 
and closed his eyes. Confused wild cries were 
in his ears, and he looked out again. The yacht 
was within twenty yards of them, but safe, 
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There was a figure that he knew leaning forward 
from the shrouds, and Gerard was on his feet 
again, shaking a clenched hand at it. The 
clenched hand opened a denouncing forefinger, 
and a voice rang out: ‘I shall have you yet, 
Val Strange !’ 

And the Channel Queen swept on, and left the 
Mew's-wing far behind. 

(Zo be continued.) 


CARD STORIES. 


On one occasion when Washington Irving, 
Bancroft, and Everett were chatting over diplo- 
matic reminiscences, the last named told how 
after he and the Neapolitan ambassador had 
been presented to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Lord Melbourne intimated that they would be 
expected to join in a game at whist with the 
Duchess of Kent. ‘I play but a very poor game 
myself,’ said Melbourne; ‘in fact, i scarcely 
understand it; but the Duchess is very fond 
of it.—‘ And I, said the Neapulitan to Everett, 
“am a very bad player ; and should I chance to be 
your Excellency’s partner, I invoke your forbear- 
ance in advance ;’ to which the American envoy 
replied that he knew very little of the game him- 
self. As he put it, three dignified personages, 
clad in gorgeous attire, were solemnly going to 

lay a game they imperfectly understood, and 
ie which none of them cared in the least. Opon 
reaching the Duchess’s apartments the ambassadors 
were formally naseuted: and then, at her invita- 
tion, sat down to play. As soon as the cards were 
dealt, a laly-in-waiting placed herself at the back 
of the Duchess, and the latter said: ‘Your Ex- 
cellencies will excuse me if I rely upon the advice 
of iny friend here, for I must confess that I am 
really a very poor player.” This was almost too 
much for Everett's gravity ; a gravity undisturbed 
for the rest of the evening, since he found playing 
whist wider such conditions inexpressibly dull 
work, 

Cavour did not find playing an unfamiliar game 
dull work when he lost a Jarge sum at double 
dummy whist to a member of a Paris Club. He 
paid the money with the best grace imayanable, 
merely remarking that he thought he saw the 
game, and it might not be such a bad investment 
after all. The next nicht he met the same 
antagonist, played high, played steadily, played 
long, and rose from the table a richer man by 
thirty thousand pounds. 

Bold as he could be when the game was worth 
the candle, Lord Beaconsfield would never have 
been tempted to risk so much on the curds ; for 
knowing the weakness of his play, he carefully 
eschewed anything like high stakes. One even- 
ing, at the time when parliament was agitating 
itself about the E:wpress-ship of India, Lord 
Beaconsfield sat down to whist with the Prince 
of Wales, and asked the latter: ‘What points, 
sir?’—‘Oh, sovereign, if you please,’ was the 
answer.—Seeing the Premier’s louk of annoy- 
ance, Mr Bernal Osborne observed : ‘I think, sir, 
the Premier would rather have crown 








the stakes accordingly. 
Marlborough was not above gan for smaller 
stakes, though perhaps the Great Captain did 


not play high out of fear of his loving Sarah, 











points !’ | Salmon Inn, Chester-le-Street, to play a game of 
The Prince, taking the juke and the hint, altered | cards against Robert Thoms and Thomas Elli 


4 





winn’ 


away, and after winning all his money, had just 





























who had a bee and knew how to use it; 
like the lady whose liege lord contrived’ that 
she should not more than suspect the secret af 
his bad hours; until, coming home at six in 

morning tired out with ‘attending on a sick friend? 
he dozed at the breakfast table, 
passing the bread, said: ‘Cut !’— ar it 
sick friend, is it?’ exclaimed the wife; and what 1 
followed may be imagined, : 

A card-hating wife can npon occasion set her- 
scruples aside. Soon after the close of the Seces- 
sion War, General Forrest and his wife sto 
at an hotel in Memphis, and upon exam 
their purses, found the sum-total of their weal 
amounted to seven dollars and thirty cents, The 
General being due that evening at a house where 
poker was sure to be played, proposed that he 
should tempt fortune to the full extent of his 
means, and asked his wife to pray for his success 
She would not promise; but he felt she was for 
him, and knew yaw it would be. Let him tell 
the rest himself. 

‘They had tables—one was a quarter-dollar 
table, one a half, and one a dollar and a half. I 
wanted to make my seven dollars last as long as 
I could make it, so I sat down to the quarter table. 
By dinner-time I had won enough to do better ; 
and after we had eaten, rat down to the dollar- 
and-a-half table. Sometimes I won, and then 
again 1d lose, until nigh upon midnight, when I 
had better luck, I knew Mary was sitting up 
anxious, and it made me cool, set my hat on 
the floor, and every time I'd won I'd drop the 
money in the hat. I aat there until day brok 
and then I took my hat up in both hands, ciastied 
it on my head, and went home. When I got 
to my room, there eat Mary in her gown, eS 
seemed tired and anxious, and though she looked 
mighty hard at me, she didn’t say a word. I 
walked right up to her, and emptied my hat right 
into the lig of her_gown, and then we sat down 
and counted it. Just fifteen hundred dollars 
even, and that gave me a start! 

Mr Clay’s devotion to cards did not disturb 
his wife's esquan ieally in the least. Asked by a 
Northern belle if it did not distresa her that 
her husband should gamble, the candid old Jady 
replied: ‘Not at all, my dear; he most always 


The wif of Bishop Beadon loved whist so well, 
that when the prelate told oue of his clergy if 
he was able to sit up half the night playing Shist 
at the Bath Rooms, he must be well enough to 
do duty at home, the invalided one silenced him 
with: ‘My lord, Mra Beadon would tell you that 
late whist acts as a tonic or restorative to dys- 
pepde people with weak nerves.’ The bishop's 
petter-half would have sympathised with Gold- 
smith’s old lady, who, lying sick unto death, 
played carda with the curate to pass the time 


proposed to play for her funeral charges, when she 


shen 
ere have been stranger stakes still, In 1736, 
when Heyry and James Trotter sat down at the 


the latter pair staking five shillings, und the former 
a child, the son of a Mr and Mrs h, who gre 
up their boy to fe winners.—A traveller in New 
Zealand, spending a night in a squatter’s but, 
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was invited to cut in for a rubber of whist. As 

he took his seat, he inquired: ‘What points?’ 

His er responded in a tone significant of 

surprise at such a question: ‘Why, the usual 

game, ee course—sheep points, and a bullock on 
@ rubber, 


Unless Espartero and his foe Marota are much 
belied, more momentous iseues were decided by 
the cards in a lone farmhouse at Bergara, where 
they privately met to arrange a truce between 
their respective forces. ‘No sooner did Espartero 
enter the room, than the Carlist chief challenged 
him to a game at tressilio, a challenge the 
Chrietino commander accepted with alacrity. 
Espartero first won all Marota’s money, then 
his own conditions for the truce, article by 
article, and finally the entire submission of the 


-Carliat army. Within twenty-four hours, Marota 
had paid his debt, and the first Carlist war was 
at an end, 


A Mr Purdy, as the end of his bachelorhood 
drew nigh, let his old cronies know it was his 
intention to forswear card-playing after per- 
bt matrimony. They thereupon put their 

eads together, and a day or two after the wed- 
ding, invited him toa little dinner at Delmonico’s, 
at which he was to receive a three hundred dollar 
silver service. Dinner done, and the presenta- 
tion made, the party made themselves and their 

mest merry over some excellent wine, and when 
they thought the time had come, proposed a 
game of poker ; and after a little hesitation, Purdy 
eble in ‘just for this once’ His hosts had 
xed things nicely, and calculated upon winni! 
the price of their wedding gift, the dinner, an 
the wine. The game went on till long after 
daylight appeared but by that time the in- 
tended victim had cleaned every one of them 
out, besides retaining lawful possession of the 
silver service. 

Even the sharpest of sharpers may meet more 
than his match. Robert Houdin happening to 
saunter into a continental casino where a Creek 
was reaping a rare harvest at écarté, looked on 
quietly until a seat became vacant, and then 

ropped into it. The Greek, dealing dexterously, 
turncd a king from the bottom of the pack. 
When the deal came to Doudin, he observed : 
‘When J turn kings from the bottom of the pack, 
T always do it with one hand instead of two ; it 
is quite as easy, and much more elegant. See! 
here comes his majesty of diamonds ;’ and up 
came the card, The cheat starerl at the conjurer 
for 8 moment, and then rushed from the place, 
without waiting to possess himself of his hat, 
cout, or stakes, 

Another of the fraternity, ufter winning ten 
games at écarté in succession, tricd his fortune 

‘inat_a new opponent; and atill his luck held. 

e had made four points, and dealing, turned up 
a king and won. ‘My luck is wonderful,’ said “he. 
— ‘Yes,’ said his adversary; ‘and all the more 
wonderful since I have the four kings of the pack 
in my pocket!’ and the professor of legerdemain 
laid them on the table. 

‘I remember,’ said a gentleman who had tra- 
velled in Russia, ‘being at a ball given by the 
Empress to the late Emperor, on his birthday. I 
‘was playing at écarté, when the Emperor, who was 
wan sring about, came behind me to watch the 
game. My adversary and I were both at four, 





and it was my deal. “Now,” said the Emperor, 
“let us see w ether you can turn up the king ?*_ 
—I dealt, and then held up the pela ey 
observing : “Your orders, sir, have been obeyed. 
—A dozen times afterwards, the Emperor asked 
me how I managed it; and he never would 
believe that it was a mere hazard, and that I 
pal ,taken the chance of the card being a 
king. 

The Czar was as much astonished at the result 
of his remark as the young gentleman who, 
looking over a pretty girl’s shoulder while she 
was p ying carda, observed: ‘What a lovely 
hand}’—‘You may have it, if you want it,’ 
murmured she; and all the rest of the evening 
he was wondering what her intentions were. 


MY NEW FRIEND. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Tue day appointed for the meeting, as detailed 
in the last chapter, was evidently to be an import- 
ant one in my little history ; for I was at length 
to see one of my employers, and I hoped that 
he would be favourably impressed with me. 
Perhaps I felt quite as much anxiety about my 
being favourably impressed with him. With his 
coming, too, my first recognised transaction in 
the service would be completed ; for the repre- 
rentative of the Belgian firm would appear also, 
and hand me the delivery-orders for these goods, 
in return for cash. It was essential, as Scate 
had pointed out to me, that I should manage 
all this, as my agency would be largely concerned 
in the Belgian trade, and it was well that these 
people should see at the outect that I was 
intrusted with the conduct of a big affair. I 
was pleased at this, of course, and Mr Chelps 
was no less delighted than myself. 

When the morning arrived, Mr Chelps was 
in unusual spirits, hopping about with a brisk- 
ness quite remarkable for him, and quite remark- 
able, too, in an elderly invalid. He had already 
told me that he had succeeded in obtaining the 
money; he had received this on the previous 
afternoon, but it was in the form of a cheque ; 
and he foresaw some difficulty in its acceptance 
by the Belgians, who would naturally regard 
a cheque offered by him with very different eyes 
from what they would regard one from such 
a firm os Bunner, Wreggs, and Carrowble. He 
had told Scate that this would probably be the 
case ; and the latter, with his usual readiness, had 
promised that he would arrange so as to prevent 
any obstacle or inconvenience. 

So remarkably brisk was Mr Chelps, that, 
having obtained permission for our servant Lizzie 
to go on a rather long errand for him, he insisted 
upon opening the street door to all callers himself, 
to save Mrs Matley and myself the trouble. Not 
only did his buoyant spirits prompt him to do 
this, and to sit all the morning, or nearly so, in 
the office, to be in readiness, but he avowed his 
intention of buying ‘quite a lot of flowers, as 

a 
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“oem en) 
he ssid; and so opened our front door at least 
half-a-dozen times to hail the passing venders 
of roots, blossoms, or bulbs. Once or twice, I 
eame up into the hall while he was haggling 
with these men; but each time he playfully 
insisted upon my going back, as he did not intend 
Mrs Matley to have the slightest idea of what 
he was going to buy. It was to be a surprise 
for her, he said. 

So the morning wore on until, punctual to his 
appointed time, Mr Scate appeared ; and almost 
directly after him, the Belgian representative. 
This latter was a portly, respectable-looking 
gentleman, who seemed rather surprised at the 
aspect of the house to which he had been 
summoned to transact euch important business. 
Scate evidently caught the glance, and, ready 
as usual, said; ‘All very new here, sir—we shall 
have it altered in a few days. It was a long way 
to fetch you from the City ; but Mr Matley—this 
is Mr Matley’—-we bowed to each other—‘ will 
have a great part of our Belgian and French con- 
nection business, and so we wish him and his 
branch-house to be individually known to our 
continental friends. However, I’m sure you'll 
not mind, so long as the cash is here; and here 
it ia’ 

‘No, sir’ returned the gentleman, who did 
not seem very much impressed by the rather 
ready jocularity in which Mr Scate so much 
excelled. ‘As you say, it is no business of 
inine’ 

*You have the delivery-notes, or warrants, 
of course?’ said Scate, becoming terse in his 
turn. 

*T have; here they are,’ returned the stranger ; 
‘and here is a receipt for sixteen hundred pounds 
eash.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Scate—‘Now, Mr Chelps, 
your cheque—And here in good time is Mr 
Wreggs; so you will have the security and 
see the principal at once, as I promised.’ As 
he spoke, he ran and opened the door, at which 
a loud knock had just been given, and ushered 
in a dark, keen-looking man, who struck me 
as being one of the most sinister-looking indi- 
viduals I had ever beheld ; an idea not weakened 
by his being loaded with much ponderous 
jewellery. 

‘This is Mr Herdley, who representa Delroi 
& Co, sir—And this is Mr Matley, our new 
agent, air, of whom I oer to you—And this 
is Mr Chelps, a personal friend, who wishes, aa 
I have told you, sir, to be allowed to join in your 
speculations.’ 

Mr Wregys acknowledged each introduction 
with a short bow, accompanied in each case by 
a furtive glance, which in 0 measure reminded 
me of my customer Mr Jerry Wilkins. 

‘Will you see if those are right, sir?” said Seate 
to the new arrival, handing him the papers from 
He Bey, as it seemed the Belgian agent was 


‘Yes; 
a little bi 


ay will do, said Wreegs; and after 


in getting out his pocket-book, 
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Scate gathered up the papers again and laid 
them on the desk. ; 

‘Now, Mr Chelps,’ he continued, ‘Mr Woreggs 
has _ kindly her gg: goes mere noted, 
as I know foreign houses are sometimes very 
reluctant to take the cheques of strangera.—Have | 
you brought them, sir’’ 

‘Yes? said Wreggs briefly, drawing out in hia | 
aioe ee pocket-book and handing therefrom 
a packet f 

‘Thank you, sir.—Then, if you will give me | 
your cheque, Mr Chelps, continued the latter, | 
‘I will band over notes of equal value, and give 
you the warrants besides.’ 

Mr Chelps, who had been gazing, aa it seemed 
to me, in a kind of rapt admiration from Mr 
Wreggs to the poles agent, and back from the 
Belgian agent to Wreggs, at this ap 
duced a carefully folded paper from bis et, 
and took thence a famuiliar-looking slip—the 
cheque. ‘It’s on the Bank of England, you see,’ 
he said, as he handed it to Scate. ‘Your frien 
Mr Wreggs knows all about that establishment.’ 
He laughed os he ssid this; and the laugh was 
repeated by Scate and Wreggs, but in very dif- 
ferent tones. 

The former took the cheque, and thrust the 
heap of notes, increased by some from hia own 
pocket, to Mr Herdley, anying: ‘You will find 
those right, I have no doubt, sir;’ then pushed 
the pa ers, or warrants, to Mr Chelps, adding: 
‘ And there is your security, sir.’ 

Mr Chelps clutched n Dies eagerly, crammed 
them into hia pocket, and then, to my Pata | 
thrust two of his fingers into his mouth, an 
whistled loudly. We all staried in amazement’ 
and looked at him; but before o single wo: 
could be spoken, the door of the room was thrown 
violently open, and then, to my greater amaze- 
ment, four men rushed in. In the momentary 
ylance I caught of them as they entered, I saw 
that two of them were certainly fellows of whom 
I had seen Chelps buying flowers an hour belore, 
while another waa as certainly the stranger to 
at I had spoken at the bar of the Thres 
Bells. 

‘What the’-—- began Scate, turning fiercely 
upon Chelps; but ere he could complete his 
sentence, the old man had sprung from his chair 
full upon him, and had thrown his arms around 
him, two of the strangers scizing Mr Wreggs 
at the same instant. 

*Get off, you old foul!’ shouted Scate, with 
a Ravage onth ; ‘leave go, or it’ll be the worse 
for you.’ 

‘On with the bracelets, Bill{’ eried Chelps, 
in a tone utterly different from his usual voice, 
and maintaining his erip with overpowering 
force, deapite of the tremendous struggles of Scate. 
The Jatter plunged and kicked desperately ; 
but the stran of the Three Bells assis 
Mr Chelpe in holding his man, while one of the 
costermongers—actually one of the Hower-men— 
pulled out.a pair of handcuffs; and in_ thirty 
seconds from the time the door was opened, Scate 
and Mr Wreggs were each hendcuffel and each 
held in the grip of two men; while Mr Herd 
and myself foo ed on in helpless surprise 
in my case at anyfate, some little dread. 

When he released his hold of Scate, Chelps 
turned to me with s smile—e smile slight and 
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uiet in itself, but which yet seemed to change him 
together, so that I should hardly have known the 
man, ‘You will apologise to Matley, if you 
ease, for our re wary la much unpleasantness in 
er house,’ he said ; "but it was unavoidable. We 
shall not require your assistance at present ; and 
I wish you particularly to assure your kind little 
wife that this will do you no harm—rather the 
other way. I shall cali again this evening, after 
attending the court with our friends.’ 

Then turning to Mr Herdley, he continued : 
‘We shall want you with us, sir—Now, Bill’— 
to one’ of the sostermonger-like men, as I had 
once thought them, but whom I now began to 
see were something different—‘call a couple of 
cabs, and let us be off.’ : 

‘But who—who apd what are you?’ I said, 
although I felt that I could have answered the 

oe myself; ‘and what have these men been 

Be ; 

T ami Sergeant Moley from Scotland Yard,’ 
replied my lodger. “My name may be known 
to you. I will tell you all about these gentlemen 
when I call round this evening.’ 

His name known to me! I should think it 
was indeed, ay that of the most dreaded and 
successful detective officer of the day. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ hissed Scate. ‘If ever I 
get clear again, I’ll put a bullet into you, if 
you are above ground.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Chelps—or Moley—coolly, ‘that’s 
what you are going to do when you are free. 
You are not free now, and my arvice to you is 
“ wait until you are, before you talk of your 

ans, 

F In another minute the cabs arrived, and the 
whole of the strange party took their departure ; 
Moley again leaving an assuring measage for my 
wife, while the stranger of the Tiree Bells paused 
in the doorway to give me a most expressive 
wink. 

I need not say how startled Susan was ly m 
account of the long expected interview ; indeed, 
but for the message left by Mr Chelps, in whom 
she still had great confidence, although he turned 
out to be a disguined detective—but for this, I 
am sure she would have utterly broken down. 
It was a eee change, to be sure, All my bright 
visions, all my hope of returning prosperity, gone 
at a blow! and we were now as bully off, or even 
worse than when the hateful bills announcing 
the sale of my furniture were affixed to the 
house. 

The day wore slowly and miserably away, until 
we had almost given up the hope of secing our 
late lodger, when a knock was heard, and Lizzie 
after answering it, came to the brenkfast-room 
door, and with her eyes opened to their utmost 
power of staring, and a face expressive of the 
most intense astonishment, said: ‘Mr Chelps, 
ma’am, has valled, and wants to see you.’ 

‘Ask Mr Chelps down,’ said my wife; and the | 
next instant there was heard a quick firm ste 
on the stairs, and then a dark, close-cropped, 
clean-shaved man, with keen small eyes, of 

mare and powerful build, presented himeelf. 

éheld out his hand, exclaiming ; ‘What! don’t | 
you know your old lodger?’ 

We asked him to sit down, which he did; 
and after a few apologetic remarks to my wife, 
he said, in answer to our inquiries, that he would | 
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make a clean breast of it, and tell us all about 
the mystery. ‘And, as you know I am fond of 
a pipe,’ he continued, ‘I will take the liberty, 
ma’am, of having a whiff during my story. 1 
always think a man gets on better if he 
smokes.’ 

We of course made no objection; and Mr 
Chelps—to give him once more his old familiar 
name—after a moment's delay in Freparsioas 
lighted his pipe, took two or three kindling 
‘whiffs’ at it, and then proceeded with his 
narration, thus ; 

‘You know already that I am in the police, 
Mr Matley—and you, ma’am—so I need not stay 
to explain anything about that. Well, in the 
course of business, during the last year or two, 
we have been put on the track of a very danger- 
ous and artful gang of swindlers, who were u 
to all sorts of dodges, Sometimes they woul 
buy goods, and pay for them with bills that 
were never met. Sometimes they paid for 
them in forged notes, which then got into gene- 
ral circulation, Sometimes they bought stolen 
vods and goods from fraudulent debtors; in 
uct there’s no telling all the games they were 
up to; and yet we could never quite get hold of 
them. More than once we have caught the men 
who actually appeared in the work; but the 
were at the best subordinates ; more often, indeed, 
they were dupes themselves, At last it was 
pretty clear that one Edward Phillips, alias Scate, 
alias Nottingham Ned—by which last name he 
was generally known in flash circles—-was deep 
in the business; and we were ordered to keep 
him in view. 

‘We got some information soon after this 
which proved of use. We were told that his 
firm—as you know he calls it—were about to 
try their games on with some Bvlgian people, 
and that he was going to open a new receiving- 
house by the aid of a man who knew nothing 
of the firm or its plans, This man was you, 
Mr Matley ; but as we did not wish to be always 
catching the dupe, who was as innocent as the 
persons who had been cheated themselves, I hit 
upon a plan by which I hoped to penctrate a 
little farther into the mystery. I made inquiries 
about you, sir; and found what difficulties you 
were in, and what a good character you bore, 
so I could pretty nearly tell what line Scate 
would take with you, and when he would 
begin. . 

*T hit it, you must own, fairly well. I came 
to ask about your lodgings; and, to my delight, 
when I was asked into this very room, there sat 
the man I was most interested in. He did not 
want you to leave this house for a bit, so he 
eagerly advised you to take such an easy-going, 
urblind, thick-headed old fellow os me for a 
odger, Of course I had expected to take 
furnished apartments; but when I found how 
things were, I said I would prefer bringing my 
own. 

‘And so you did Mr—Ch—Moley !’ exclaimed 
my wife ; ‘beautiful new furniture, which your 
married daughter, who had gone to Australia, 
had recently bought for you.’ 

‘Ah! yea, to sure, my married daughter ! 
le furniture Pe our friend, with a 

in. ‘Why, bless your h ma’ I 
went siraight from here hat night” and hired 
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‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed my wife again; 
‘but you were quite overcome when you spoke of 
the loss of Mrs Chel Do you mean to say ’-——- 

‘I do indeed, ma'am,’ interrupted Mr Motey. 
“We are obliged to do those things in the detec- 
tive work. .1 could see you did not really like 
Scate ; nor did Mr Matley” 

‘I did not,’ I said; ‘I took a dislike to him 
from the first,’ 

‘But to go on with my story. Once in the 
house and seeing him, and hearing what he 
had told you, my work began to be as plain 
as ABO, It was quite clear he meant you 
to ran your head into the trap, and .buy the 
stolen goods; be the responsible agent; give 
the forged bills; get rid of the tlash notes, and 
so on, But the thing wanted was to get him 
to play all his cards at once, so as to smash the 
whole concern; because you see, ma'am, I wasn’t 
quite satisfied even with the chance of getting 
him, while there were uthers behind. So I talked | 
about my ready-money which 1 wished to have 
employed; and he jumped at the bait more 
readily than I expected. 

‘His plans were scon altered. Instead of 
going on gradually with you, he meant to have 
a big al over this Belgian affair, and then 
sheer off, He meant, it was very clear, to sell 
the goods directly he yot hold of them. He, or 
his precious partner Wreggs, had already sounded 
some people about buying them, and found they 
could get very nearly full value on the dock 
warrants, Then there was my money—eleven 
hundred pounds, you know—the two things 
together making such a pull as he did not 
often get. 

‘The first transaction you had was with Mr 
Jerry Wilkins. His naine is no more Wilkins 
than mine ia; but that don’t matter. Well, what 

ou hought was a sir, the proceeds of some 
burglaries at the West End.—Don’t be alarmed, 
ma’am ; nothing can touch your husband, who 
had no knowledge of what he was doing. Well, 
I wanted to be sure of this; so I took care to 
listen, and to Joiter in the front garden so that 
I could sec Mr J erry when he called '—— 

‘Then J suppose, said I, interrupting him, 
‘that I really did see you looking over the 
banisters, and hiding at the back of the hall 
on both nights?’ 

*You did so, sir) replied Mr Moley ; ‘and on 
the evening he came I plented one of our people 
nt the Three Bells, who sent a boy to your place 
with a message, and so got you out of the way, 
while I examined the po you had bought, But 
when you suid you had had a “turn” through 
not being able to find the package, which was 
on a different chair from where you thought you 
had laid it, you gave me a “turn” too; for while | 
you spoke, I remembered that J had left it on 
the wrong chair. However, it came all right; 
and Scate no doubt thought it was all right, as 
he had succeeded in making you buy stolen 
goods. Yet, if this Belgian affair could be 
brought off, he would not want you at all; that 
was plain enough. 

‘Well, sir, to cut this short, as you know most 
of it, Iwas aware that these men were desperate 
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ruffians of the worst class. You would ' 
think it, ma’am, but I am morally thon 
T can’t bring it home to him, that this Scate has 
been in some of the cruellest things ever com- 
mitted. So I got some of our men to call this 
morning, some up as costermongers, one’ 
to ask a question, and so on, and I slipped them 
in without any one secing them, and stowed them 
away in my room, When I whistled, they were 
asain oe ra ; 

went beautifully, The partner Mr Wreggs 
—a worse scoundrel, if possible, than the other— 
turned up just as I wished; while Mr Scate 
having got hold of my cheque, paid the Belgian 
party in bank-notes, every one of which was 
forged. He had given me the chance to examine 
them beforehand. He was a little too clever. 
He had prepared falso dock-notes too ; and when 
he was pretending to let his partner examine the 
originals and so forth, he chanyed the seta, 80 
that ke held the true ones, while he gave me the 
forgeries. When this was all done, I thought he 
had gone far enough, so I just gave my whiatle, 
and——— Well, you saw the rest. j 

‘I did see the rest!’ I ejaculated; ‘and 
thoroughly astonished I was to see it. But the 
strange gentleman—the Belgian agent—was he 
also of the gang?’ 

*O no!’ exlaimed Moley ; ‘he certainly was 
not; and there come’s in, ina’um, the best part 
of my story” (He alwaya addressed my wife, 
when he had anything specially interesting to say.) 
‘If 1 hadwt got such a finish to tell, 1 don't think 
I should have troubled you by coming round 
to-night, Mr Herdley was aware there was some- 
thing suspicious in the business, although he did 
not now exactly what it was; and at first he 
thought, naturally enough, it was you, Mr Matley, 
who was at the bottom of it all, But I took care 
to put all that right; and shall always be glad 
I hit upon the idea of coming here to lodge, if 
ouly for being able, throngh doing so, to clear 
away any uno of that kind. Well, Mr 
Herdley and Mr Crobson, the head of your late 
firm, having married two sistera, are of course 
very friendly ; and owing to what Mr Herdley 
has been able to say about you this day, your 
late firm have taken a great interest in you; so 
much so, ma'am, that old Mr Richards, the head- 
clerk, having resiyned, they will write to-morrow, 
offering your husband the post.’ 

Sugan and myself each uttered 0 ery of surprise 
here. 

‘3t’s quite, right, ma'am, you may rely,’ con- 
tinned Mr Molcy, evidently delighted at the im- 
pression he had made ; ‘you will have the letter 
to-morrow for certain. And who »0 fit as you, 
Mr Matley, a man who knows the business, an 
who has always done his duty by the firm.’ 

I cannot stay to repeat all we said, or how 
we thanked the kindly detective, or how he 
pretended to ridicule my wife for crying at 
what ought to make her emile, while I could actu- 
ally see u sympathetic glistening in his own 
eyes, He steyed with us long enough to smoke 
several pipes. : 

When he rose to Jeave, he said: ‘ Now, joking 
apart, ma@am, just the sober truth, you know— 
don’t you think I, was pretty well got up as an 
old man{-—pretty well, for an amateur, you 
know?’ 












*It was wonderful! said my wife. ‘I never 
wes more deceived in my life. I never saw any- 
thing on the stage to com with it.’ 

Mr Moléy quite giggled with pleasure and pride 
on heg#ing this testimony to his skill, and went 
away’on excellent terms with himeelf. 
is prophecy was borne out to the letter. My 
old employers wrote to me the next day; and 
on the following Monday I took my seat as head 
of the counting-house in which | had worked 
#0 long os a clerk. Nor did Mr Moley himself 
fare badly. The arrest of Scate and Wregga Ied 
to other captures, and finally to the breaking-up 
of the best organised and most dangerous gang 
of swindlers in London ; a result which brought 
Mr Moley promotion, a handsome present from 
some merchants, and repeated eulogiums in the 
press ; the latter testimonials giving him, perhaps, 
the oo, pleasure of the whole; for with all 
his shrewdness and determination, he was rather 
& Vain man, . 

For many years, until, indecd, he retired to 
his native county on a Ponsiots Moley came 
once in each half-year to dine with, us; always 
on a Sunday, and always with presents for our 
children, who regarded him as a sort of extra 
pak, and were always uproariously glad to see 






CRICKET CHAT. 
BY AN OLD HAND. 


Now that the bats and pads and flannels have 
been stowed eawuy in their winter homes, and 
one more cricket season has gone to be numbered 
with the past, it js a fitting opportunity for 
us lovers of the grand old game to indulge in a 
little cricket chat. In cricket, os in all other 
sports and pleasures, retrospect is almost as 
delightful os actual enjoyment; and the true 
devotee of the game recounts past explvits, and 
tella how fields were won or lost, with just the 
same gusto that the Nimrod relates famous races, 
the mountaineer dwells upon past conquests, and 
the explorer shudders again over past risks and 
perils, So you young cricketer of the present day, 
with the bronze of the past season's sun scarcely 
yet driven from your face, and I, cricketer of 
the old school, whose cricket bronze has lon 
ae faded, will draw our chairs together and 
Let us just begin with the game as it was 
played on the old Lansdown and Brighton 
grounds, and upon the ever-green Vine at Seven- 
oaks, by peatlemen in silk tights and buckled 
shoes, and at a later periud by old fogies like 
myself. The main features of the glorious old 
game are of course the same—a fact well 
worthy of remembrance by those who are fond 
af decrying the present age oa one of whole- 
sale innovation and Vandalic reform. But could 
royal Frederick Prince of Wales—lred who was 
killed at Epsom by ao blow from a cricket-ball 
—and his grandeon the ‘First Gentleman,’ rise 
from their graves, and be stationed, say, at 
Canterbury or at Lord’s, as spectators of one of 
our t matches, we may imagine that their 
surprise would equal that of one of Boadicea’s 
warriors, vould he be resuscitated and shown 
over Woolwich Arsenal, Fred and George used 
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four stumps in their game, and the modern bails 
were represented by a piece of wood laid upon 
the tops of the stumps; moreover, the stumps 
were not more than one half the height of those 
now in vogue; so that, as we eball see when 
we come to describe the bats used, to bowl a 
wicket was by no means an easy task. This 
arrangement of the stumps may be seen by an 
inspection, of the interesting old illustrated score- 
sheets which hang a the walls of the pavilion 
at the Sevenoaks Vine. Whether the ‘W. Gs’ 
or the Murdocha of the present day could run 
up their colossal scores with the bats familiar 
to Fred and George, is an open question; but 
to us, accustomed to the sturdy yet beautifully 
made willow weapons of the present day, 
they seem very cumbrous and unwieldy affairs. 
In London, two of them might have been 
seen not very long since in the window of 
Mr Mortlock’s shop at the Waterloo Railway 
approach ; but they have disappeared; and for 
the benefit. of those who have not seen them, 
they may be described as huge scimitar-shaped 
pieces of dark wood, made of one piece, and 
uiltless of splice or whippingzor inserted whale- 
Fotis, or of any of the fittle eeculiarities of the 
modern ‘stick,’ and weighing considerably more 
than the double of the bat familiar to us. The 
ball, too, was e very ponderous concern, resem- 
bling more the balista of the ancient Romans 
than anything connected with modern games; 
and we can well understand that poor Fred did 
not survive the blow he received upon Epsom 
Downs. 

Tt is quite an error to suppose that by the name 
given to the present era of cricket, ‘the age of 
fust bowling, our ancestors’ cricket was a tame 
and effeminate pursuit. Alfred Mynn, Squire 
Osbaldistone, and Lord Frederick Beauclerk, could 
aling the balls in their under-hand style, at a 

ace which would make you, who may have seen 

‘arrant and Jackson, and who of course are fami- 
liar with ‘Demon Spofforth’ and Foord-Kelcey, 
stare ag at the discovery of a new fact. And it 
should be rementbered that the heroes first. men- 
tioned above no more thought of walking gar- 
nished with pads and gloves to the wicketa, than 
a sensible man would dream nowadays of going 
without them, 

The introduction of the ‘break-back’ and 
‘twist’ into the science of bowling—which is 
probably due to Fuller Pitch and old Lillywhite, 
although John Nyren, the earliest authority on 
cricket, mentions one man who was a master of 
theae branches of cricket-cunning in his day—has 
of course rendered our modern bowling very far 
more efficacious than the old straight ahead honest 
system of ‘trundling ;’ and it is to be doubted 
whether Alfred Mynn would be able to do much 
against A. G. Steel or Peate, although he might 
ploy Spofforth or Rotherham as well as any man 
can play auch first-class fast bowling. I must 
say that I think it much to be regretted that 
there are so few fast under-hand bowlers at the 
present day, when there are such crowds of men 
and boys who waste time and energy in attempt- 
ing to attain proficiency in the science of bowling 
round hand, notwithstanding all evidence that 
the gift is not in them. This opinion may be 
confirmed by ing the bowling at an ordinary 
match of the third or fourth class, and by noting 
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the very small proportion of straight baHs de-j| tainly kept up; but when the boys leave school 
livered by men who professedly bow! for wickets | and ui into on great cricketi world as it is 
and not for catches; and also by noting how | to be feared they too frequently adopt the world's 
frequently men who are, as a rule, ‘very decent’ | way of thinking, and play the fine old game 
bata, are completely nonplussed when confronted | simply for self. The very universality of cricket 
by villaga champions who are the last depositaries | is, of course, the reason for this. Kent beate 
of the old fast under-hand style. If you doubt | Sussex on Monday, and on Saturday the feat is 


the efficacy of this style, make a point next season 
of going to Chislehurst, and observe the fatal 
effect of Crowhurst’s bowling amongst good bats- 
men. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, a cricketer of the 
old school is struck with the want of individual 
enthusiasm in modern cricket, notwithstanding 
the fact that the national enthusiasm in the 
game is growing year by year. To one match 
played fifty years ago, there are now probably 
played several hundred ; yet I doubt if the com- 

ined enthusiasm of the hundreds of modern 
matches equals that which characterised the one 
match of the old days. The introduction of the 
colonial element inte our great mutches has 
brought out, naturally enough, the patriotic enthu- 
sinsm of English cricketers of all classes; but 
with this exception, there is none of the earnest, 
anxious, business-like interest taken in the game 
as of old. In the days, as the old cricketing song 
says, 

When the great old Kent Fleven, full of pluck and 

hope, began 

The preat battle with All England, single-handed man 

to man, 

a cricket-mateh between two clubs or villages 
aroused in the breasts of the spectators and of the 
players themselves, an intensity of excitement, 
au eagerness, un anxiety which only find modern 
parallels at a Tyneside boat-race or a stiffly con- 
tested election. Men went to cricket-matches 
then, not so much to spend an agreeable day 
beneath the shale of tall trees, to make ao sort 
of picnic of the affair, with the accompaniments 
of gaily dressed ladies, military bands, and extra- 
vagant refreshments, as to enter heart and soul 
into the contest; to keep their eyes fastened on 
the game ; to see how ‘our Bill’ would come off ; 
to cheer Juatily at every good stroke ; to criticise ; 
to live, in fact, in no other world for the time 
being than that shut within the limit of the 
cricket-fiel proper. 

But what do we see now in one of our 
great Metropolitan matches? Be the title of the 
match ever so attractive, the majority of the 
company outside the ropes have come to sec cach 
other and to be seen, and it is to be doubted, 
if an analysis were to be made of the conversation 
of the five or ten thousand Peovle present, whether 
the topics discussed would very materially per- 
tain to the game itself. As with the spectators, 
80 with the players themselves, Kentish Smith 
meets Kentish Jones, who has been playing in a 
county match. In the old days, Simith’s first 
question would have been: ‘Well, old fellow, 

id we win?’ To-day, it would be: ‘Well, old 
man, how many did you make?’ or, ‘How many 
wickets did you take?’ The county man of the 
prea day who gets out first. ball, does not hang 

is head and walk despondently back to the 

wilion because he has failed to uphold the 
onour of his county, but because be has been 
individually unfortunate and has ‘spoilt his 
average.” At schools, the old feelings are cer- 


forgotten. But in the old days, the victory would 
have been a subject for congratulation and en- 
thusiasm for weeks after, is capedane to this 
general apathy have been seen in the matches 
played by the Australian team in England. I 

lieve that every Englishman who has been a 
spectator of these contests has been animated by 
a genuine earnest wish to see the Old Country 
come off victorious; and few who were nt 
ean forget the scene at Kennington Oval in 
September 1880, or in August of the present year, 
when twenty-five thousand persons were assembled 
to see the match between agad and Australia. 
That was a sight to make the coldest and most 
impassive of hearts burn with enthusiasm; for 
it was a genuine match of the old sort, played 
by the finest living exponents of the game, in the 
face of the most critical cricket audience ever 
assembled. 

When our ancestors played a_cricket-matoh, 
they made of it a good, thorough employment 
and amusement for a whole day. There was no 
wasting the cream of the morning hours, as is 
now Invariably the rile; no dawidling about 
with cigarettes in mouth; no aimless hitting 
and bowling at improvised wickets until within 
an hour and a half of luncheon-time ; no un- 

ardonable delays over luncheon and during the 
innings. They pitched their wickets at half-past 
nine, and by ten o'clock were hard at work— 
work which they continued until one o'clock, 
when they adjourned for half an hour, at the 
expiration of whivh time they recommenced 
play, and continued until the hour fixed for the 
drawing of the stumps. Now, this particular 
evil of indefensible waste of time is growing aT 
day. It is quite the exception for any so-call 
‘whole-day match’ to commence before twelve 
delock ; and all who are familiar with active 
life in any shape, are aware how invaluable 
both in execution of Drain and limb are the 
two honrs preceding mid-day. At two o'clock 
the luncheon-bell rings, Luncheon Jasts during 
the best part of an hour, and modern notions 
enact that it should be followed by a pipe 
or cigar, which brings the hour of recommence- 
ment Dy to three or beyond it. In these days 
of rapid communication, distance is no excuse to 
Le offered for such meaningless waste of time as 
the commencement of » match at mid-day; and 
that it cannot be considered for a moment as 
an exeuse is evident from the fact that there 
are hundreds of men who accept invitations to 

lay ‘whole-day matches’ on Saturdays, and who 
nd time to run up to town and accomplish 
a certain auount of business before it is neces- 
sary to put in an appearance on the cricket 
ground. ‘ & : 

Another erying evil which calla for the attention 
of all true cricketers is, as we have already hinted, 
the unnecessary extravagance and long duration of 
the modern cricfst-lunch. The old cricketers 
adjourned. to cold beef, bread-and-cheese, and beer; 
and surely we are not a whit inferior to them in 
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often see? The modern cricketer, it may be taken 
for granted, is a man in full health an strength, 
makes a hearty breakfast, between eight and ten 
o'clock in the merning, and yet it is deemed abso- 
lutely that at two o’clock he should sit 
down to pickled salmon, mest-pies, cold and often 
hot jointa, puddings, jellies, and tarts, washed 
down by beer, wine, and gpirita of all kinds. 
No wonder he low out into the field after- 
wards as if he were filing out of church, and relue- 
tantly parts with the end of his cigar or the un- 
consumed remnant of his pipe. No wonder that 
the batsmen who have become ‘well-set’ before 
lunch, frequently retire at the first straight ball, 
that catches are mi and that ‘wides’ swell 
the total of the ‘extras’ All this tends to support 
the statement we have made above, that the game 
is now regarded too much in the light of a picnic, 
and that the luxury which from all ti:ne has 
been the invariable accompaniment of progressive 
civilisation and refinement, has at last invaded 
many of the fields wherein, as the Iron Duke 
said, England’s victories have been won, 

In justice, however, I must concede that these 
delinquencies and shortcomings in the modern 

ame have not yet become universal. There are 

undreds of matches played every Saturday in 
England in the good old way—without waste of 
time, extravagances, or eccentricities, And after 
all, as you say, cricket is a pastime, and if some 
of its modern gentlemen exponents choose to invest 
it with the character of a picnic, why, be it so; 
it is so much the worse for the game, and perhaps 
for themselves, There is another evil, too, which 
is a serious one, and which has crept in with 
all. these innovations. I mean the expense. 
ericketer of the present day—TI do not mean o 
village-green cricketer, but a member of some 
recopnised club, who ia prepared to follow the 
fortunes of the club wherever within reasonable 
limits they may lead him—must be a man of 
some means. Travelling expenses of course form 
au unavoidable item ; but costume is considerably 
more than an item; and luncheon-money runs 
up very soon to the dimensions of a goodly sum. 
Cricket paraphernalia, too, are expensive, for every 
man who plays cricket at all regularly must be 
possessed of at least two bats, a pair of pads, 
and gloves; and all these put on to the sum of 
the annual subscription, form an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to many men. Still, as you 
remark, the old game flourishes exceedingly, und 
right ce T am to see it, 

English cricketers have learned a lesson this 
year from the visit of the Australian team 
generally, and from the result of the great match 
in August at the Oval in particular, Amongst 
ordinary cricketors—I speak not of such men as 
those who fought for the Ol Country in the 
above-mentioned contest—individual average, that 
curse of modern cricket, is the object of paramount ! 
importance to men from the very day they begin | 
to fancy themselves becoming proticient. | 

To be a good cricketer nowadays seems to me | 
to mean simply Laeagie the knack of knocking | 
up runs, Let the doubter of this visit two or 
three of the great open epaces near Loaton upon 
a Saturday ofternoon. He will see that the 
applause which te the success of a patient, 
painstaking bowler, or which follows a smart | 
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which is sure to reward a long innings or even 
a showy ‘gallery’ hit. Now, the Australians 
have shown eg utterly absurd this ia It 
may be seid that they pursued their almost 
unbroken career of victory during their sojourn 
in England, simply by their magnificent all- 
round play. Every one of their men can be 
depended upon to do something out of the special 
department for which he is famed. Bonnor is a 
terrific hitter, but he is also a magnificent field ; 
Bannerman, most patient of batsmen, fields and 
bowla equally well; Blackham, who vies with 
‘our Mr Lyttelton’ for the honour of being the 
best. wicket-keeper in the world, is a safe run- 
getter: in fact, without individualising the 
remainder of the men, we may say, that with 
perhaps the exception of Spofforth, who is good 
chiefly as a bowler, there is not such a thing in 
any department of the game as a ‘tail’ in the 
team. neers not a whit superior to us as 
batsmen, e could raise half a dozen such 
batting elevens, but I very much doubt if one of 
those elevens would, at such a critical period as 
during the last hour's play during the match 
at the Oval, show such wonderful nerve as did 
the Australians. They left us with the splendid 
record of having played thirty-cight matches, and 
of having been beaten but four times; whilst of 
the drawn matches, it was quite posible, when 
we remember their extraordinary faculty for 
‘pulling a game out of the fixe,’ that they might 
lave won at least two, No county Eleven 
was victorious ayuinst them; whilst in some 
cases the utter discrepancy of power was so great, 
that the games were reduced to the level of 


A | farces—notably in the cases of Sussex, Derby- 


shire, Leicestershire, Middlesex, Kent, and even 
Nottingham and Gloucestershire. In four in- 
stances have they beaten combination Elevens 
which might almost be considered representative ; 
and, with the pai ioe of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity match, the defeats they have encountered 
have been inflicted by very strong, carefully 
chosen, and fully representative teams. 

In the county matches, the causes of defeat 
have invariably been one of two—weak ficlling, 
or unaccountable panic; and, as I have stated 
above, it has been to their excellent fielding 
and to their never-to-be shaken nerve that the 
Australians owe their success, far more than to 
their superiority as batsmen. However, the fecl- 
ing of national humiliation seems to have taken 
such deep root amongst all classes of cricketers, 
that upon the next occasion of a visit from 
Australian cricketers, I sincerely hope the amount 
standing to the credit of Old England at the end 
of the season, may be of a very much more sub- 
stantial nature than the balance of 1882. 

What does an evening’s practice at cricket mean, 
to the ordinary amateur of the present day! It 
means standing up with neta on each side and 
hehind, to be bowled at for a quarter of an hour 
by a professional, afterwards to sunnter away to 
smoke cigarettes or to play lawn-tennis, Who 
ever heard—I speak particularly of London clubs ; 
1 know not the custom in the country so well— 
of such a thing as fielding practice? Who ever 
saw an acknowledged bowler of merit, or rather 
of a man who might be a bowler of merit if he 
chose to take pains, bowling on the practice- 
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ground as he would bowl ina match? But every 
man bats his very best at practice. Does not 
this prove, my young friend, that your modern 
cricketers think everything of batting, and, to 
use an American expression, let everything else 
rip? Take down your nets; have double-wicket 
practice once a week ; let every man try at least 
to be Proficient in some one department of the 
game beyond batting, and when thé Australian 
team next visits us, they will find county teams 
ene nuts to crack than during the year 
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Moxsteur Estienne, a well-known corn-merchant 
of Marseilles, annually compiles a most useful 
pamphlet giving information regarding the har- 
vests of France and other countries in the northern 
hemisphere. This information he collects by 
means of inquiries addressed to leading men at 
home and abroad; and its authentic nature has 
long been recognised, for the little volume now 
holds its own in the corn-trade as a reliable guide. 
The issue for the present year is of a must satis- 
factory nature ; for the repurta are none of them 
of that gloomy character which familiar tules of 
auricultural failure would lead us to expect. The 
English crops generally are dexeribed as being the 
best for the past seven years, Scotland also sends 
satisfactury reports. In Ireland we learn that 
unfavourable weather has caused the wheat-crop 
to be under the average, but still the prospects 
were far frum gloomy. Reports from Austria, 
Hungary, Russin, Germany, and other European 
states, all speak of plenty; while the wheat- 
harvest in the United States is described as the 
best ever gathered. Taking the information as 
a whole, we find that the world’s harvest of 1882 
; is above the average, and is far better than has 
| been experienced during the many years that 
these statistics have been collected. 

We muy reasonably hope that the attention 
now paid to agricultural chemistry, to improved 
machinery, and, more than all, the knowledge 
that has been acquired regarding insect pesta, 
will gradually bring round British farming 10 ifs 
former prosperity. In former times, the farmer 
in his ignorance would too often kill his best 
friends, the smal) birds, which came into his 
fields not to rob him, but to destroy his enemics. 
Thanks to such workers as Mise Ormerod, these 
mistakes will be corrected. Her recently pub- 
; lished Manual of Injurious Insects, with Methoda 
of Prevention and Remedy, enables any one to 
identify an insect by means of pictures for com-. 
parison with the captured specimen, and gives 
directions for stopping its ravages. Jt forms an 
interesting book for all, but still more to those 
for whose use it is principally intended, and to 
whom it is dedicated, namely, ‘the landowners, 
farmers, foresters, and gardeners of the United 
Kingdom. 


We reeently alluded to the interesting trials 
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of various machines for drying hay and com 
which took ploce at the Agricultural rie 
Show at ing. We then pointed out that the 


results of these ttials could not be fairly con- 
sidered until some time had elapsed, and the 
stacked produce had been thoroughly desiccated. 
The judges have now male their Report. A prize 
of one hundred guineas was offered for the best 
means of drying the material either before or 
after stacking ; and there were eight competitors, 
It ia a disappointment to find that the systems 
tried have failed; and that the judges report 
that they do not feel justified in awarding the 
prize, his result is most surprising, in the 
face of the letters which have appeared during 
the last few years in the J'vmes ond other news- 
pepe testifying to the remarkable results attained 

y these hay-drying machines. The matter seems 
to require some explanation. 

Some months ago, there was a great outcry 
among amateur archwologiate to the effect that the 
Ducal Palace and St Mark’s, Venive, were about 
to receive irreparable dumage at the hands of 
the modern restorer, A correspundent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who lately examined the repairs 
tint have been and are being made, sets these 
alarms at rest. He reports thet the old buildings 
were not only sinking in the suff muddy ground 
on which they stood, but that the rea-air had dis- 
integrated the stone-work to auch a depth that 
in many places the carvings were quite obliterated, 
Every particle of stone which it waa possible 
to utilise hag in these necessary repairs been 
retained, and the new work hax been executed 
with auch skill that the most fastidious could 
not object to it. On the whole, our informant 
considera that the work could not possibly be 
better done. 

A eurious observation regarding hailstorms has 
lately been brought before the Swiss Geographical 
Societies at Geneva by Herr Riniker, the chief 
forester of Canton Aurgon., He maintains that 
lunilstorms do not occur where there are forests, 
and instances the case of a small chain of moun- 
tains in the sonth of Aargan known as the Lin- 
denberge which are nurmally completely covered 
with trees, About twenty yeurs ag, the forest 
was divided in two: paws ly wide gaps, and 
immediately afterwards the valleys were visited 
by frequent hailetorma, Fourteen years ago 
the Jarger of these two open spaces was planted 
with firs, since which time the hailstorms have 
entirely ceased. Herr Riniker is inclined to 
attribute the phenomenon to electric action 
suggesting that the hail and trees being ed 
with opporite kinds of electricity, their union 
gives rise to suffielent hent to prevent congelation 
of watery particles. If his deductions shoukl 
be confirmed by further observation, we shall 
be able to add one more reason to the many 
which already exist. why forests should to some 
extent be left as nature designed them. : 

That mauy landowners are aware of the im- 
portance of this question of tree-planting, more 


especially in its bearing on the rai of a 
particular district, we must eealoite. But 
there are many whose sole iden of the value 
of timber is gyverned by the price which 


it will fetch in ‘the market, and unfortunately 
such do not remember to plant young 
trees where they cut down old ones, We have 
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a noble example to the contrary in a former 
Duke of Athole, who was one of the most exten- 
sive tree-planters in the world. It is said that 
during his useful life he planted no fewer than 
twenty-seven million trees, covering fifteen thou- 
send acres. 

Mr Peter Squire, of St Neots, has lately pub- 
lished a method of dealing with wasps’ nests, 
which seems not only to be novel but effectual 
The usual plan of sting a sulphureous com- 

nd into the nest and leaving it to smoulder, 
is fraught with some uncertainty ; and unless the 
operation is conducted at night, when the nests 
are difficult to find, it leads to unpleasant if not 
dangerons attacks from the enraged insects, Mr 
Squire’s plan is available’ at any time of day, and 
consista In dropping into the nest one or two 
tablespoonfuls af pulverised ‘commercial cyanide 
of potassium. Unfortunately, this drug is of a 
deadly character, and it ccriainly should not be 
placed in irresponsible hands. The mere sugges- 
tion of a tablespoon in such a conncetion is enough 
to make any ono shudder who is acquainted with 
the properties of the drug. Still, with great pre- 
cautions, the plan may be adopted by fruit-growers, 
The act of dropping the drug into the hole does 
not disturb the inmates, and those who are abroad 
afterwards enter never to return, Mr Squire 
lately had the curiosity to dig up one of the 
nesta so treated, He found in it three thousand 
rp heoered dead wasps, besides a large number 
of grubs, 
fhe Edlison Electric Light Company have atter 
much talk and great preparation ot length entered 
upon their task of illuminating a large portion of 
ew York by their incandescent lamps. It must 
be some time before we can judge of the real 
value of this experiment. We know that the 
lights, so far as they go, are successful ; Lut we do 
not yet know their cost as ascertaincd by their 
lasting properties ; neither do we yet know how 
the new method of illumination will answer when 
trusted to the hands of the ordinary unskilled 
householder. That the new system may prove 
cheaper than gas, is probable, for gas in New York 
is very dear; but experiments in this country 
prove on the whole that gas with all its dis- 
advantages is cheaper than the incandescent lamps. 
But of course there are many people who will 
be glad to pay more for an illuminant which will 
respect their books and pictures, and which will 
not vitiate the air which they breathe. 

The Home Office authorities have recently issued 
rales for the erection of lightning-conductors on 
all factories and magazines where explosives are 
dealt with. These rules comprise both the 
materials which should be selected for the con- 
ductors, and the best form of construction; the 
instructions been J based upon the recently pub- 
lished Report of the Lightning-rod Conference. 
The various rules consider the jointing of the rods, 
the form of the pointa, their number and height, 
the way in which ebay cone should be availed. 
the earth-connection, &. One rule in particular 
calla attention to a precaution that is very 
frequently naglactet, namely, that all spouts, 

tters, iron doors, and other metal-work about 

e building should, to insure adequate 


rotecti 
te 0 electrical connection with the yi ming 


ghtning- 


M. Tisandier, the well-known author, artist, and 


atronaut, is projecting the manufacture of an ellip- 
tical balloon which is to be driven by a dynamo- 
machine and storage-batteries, The balloon will 
be a hundred and thirty-one feet long, and will 
have a capacity of more than a hun thousand 
cubic feet. It is calculated to give a lifting-power 
of three and a half tons, which will, when the 
machinery is in place, allow for a ton of passengers 
and ballast. We do not know ie proce spect 
of constructing such a machine. t it will in 
any way add to the solution of the problem of 
aérial navigation, can hardly be maintained. We 
know that storage-batteries will turn a dynamo- 
machine, and we can imagine that large fons 
actuated thereby will move such a balloon along, 
rovided that the surrounding air be still e 

ve no doubt but that such a novel machine 
hovering over the streets of Paris will make some 
sensation, but it remains. to be seen whether the 
venture will be of any more solid use. 

Colonel Ziegler, who recently brsught the 
subject of badly-made shoes before the Hygienic 
Congress ot Geneva, made some statements of 
great importance. He stated that the examining 
surgeons in Switzerland are compelled every year 
to reject eight hundred recruits simply because 
their feet have been deformed, and rendered ‘unfit 
for continued marching by the use of bad shoes, 


a yiclding bow, which expands and contracts in 
the most elastic manner with every step. The 
shoemakers—in entire ignorance of the anatumy 
an article which vives rise to corns, which forces 
the toes all together, and which often positively 
when placed together they should touch only at 
the tous and the heels; the soles should follow 
1 ge majority of shoemakers go on the old lines, 
an 
of space, are cramped into two. Ladies’ boots are 
still more wretched in construction, by reason 


He pointed out that the human foot is naturally 
of the foot they are called upon to clothe—supply 
leads to articular inflammation. ‘The test of a 
perfect. pair of shoes is,’ said the Colonel, ‘that 
the sinuosities of the feet, and to give room for 
their expansion, should exceed them in length by 
from a half to three-quarters of an inch. 

Attempts have been made in this and other 
countries to introduce shoes answering these 
conditions, and occasionally we see advertisements 
to that effect. But it cannot be denied that the 
a 

sell boots and shoes which bear in their 
shape very little relation to the human foot. 
Unfortunately, the powerful god of Fashion has 
laid down the dictum that ‘clumsy-looking boots’ 
are to be avoided, and so the five poor toes, 
whos tips should naturally cover four inchea 
of the high heels now in vogue, which, besides 
crippling the walker, give her foot -the appear- 


ance of a hoof. In getting measured for a pair 
of shoes or boots, the foot should be placed on a 
sheet of white paper on the floor, and a line 
should be drawn by the shoemaker round the 
foot. Thus the contour of the foot is got, and 
upon this basis the shoemaker should make his 
last, Verb, sap, 

In these days of arigimt reforms, we are con- 
stantly on the look-out for lurking dangers to life ; 
and the healthy state of our large cities, when 
compared with thoze of other countries, is a proof 
that our precautions meet with abundant reward. 
Rookeries of tumble-down dwellings are still not 
; unknown among us; but these are gradually 
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giving way gree colonies of bricks and 
mortar, where families ere lodged in flata, en- 
Joying every improvement that sanitary science 
can e different conditions under 
which live in other countries can be 
instance reference ta San Francisco, where 
many, if not most of the houses are built on 
pees foundations, So much unaccountable 
disease was lately experienced there, that the 
doctors began to suspect the houses of harbouring 
some unlooked-for nuclens of malaria, 
result of their investigations, they found that 
the woodwork touching the soil favoured in its 
pm decay a fungoid growth, which gave 
lodging to a mass of living organisms. These, it 
seems, die down when the wood is no longer able 
to Hl i them, and the decaying mass with its 
unhealthy emanations forms a source of disease. 

Mr J. F. Smith, of Leicester, bas sugvested a 
novel method of building bridges either for 
temporary or permanent nese, which seems to 
have many advantages both in simplicity and 
cheapness. Iron or steel cylinders, twenty, forty, 
or more feet in diameter, constructed of plates 
riveted to rolled iron or steel ribs, are rolled 
into the stream over which it is desired to carr 
the bridge. These gigantic cylinders, with half 
their diameters sunk under water, form 50 
many arches upon which a level road can easily 
be thrown. e cylinders can be built up on 
the apot where they are required, or, filled in 
with a temporary floor at one end, can be readily 
floated to their destination. The system is ex- 

ected to be useful in laying railroads across 
land subject to occasional flvod. 

Mr Crookes, whose researches concerning clec- 
trical discharges in high vacua caused so much 
excitement in the scientific world a few years 
back, has had a graceful compliment put to him 
by the jury of the Paris Exhibition of Electricity. 

hile regretting that it waa out of their power 
to offer him a prize, they expressed their admira- 
tion of his beautiful experiments, and placed 
upon record their belicf that none of the incan- 
descent lamps which are now competiny for 

blic favour could have been possible hud not 

x Crookes first found out the secret of managing 
extreme vacua, (Reference to old patent specitica- 
tions will show that electric lamps on the same 
principle as those of Edison were contrived 
many years back ; but they failed because their 
authors could not, by means of the air-pumps 
then at their disposal, remove the air sufficiently 
from the glass bulbs in which their incandescent 
carbon or platinum was contained.) ; 

The proverbial ingenuity of our American 
cousins is well indicated by a reference to recent 
statistics gathered from their Patent Office, and 
while they testify to the industry of the nation, 
they also show, by the places of origin of different 

ifications, how the groove in which a man’s 
oughts are apt to run becomea moulded by the 
circumstances ty which he is surrounded. ‘The 
New York inventors give their minds principally 
to mechanical applications and scientific dis- 
coveries, From the New England States come 
contrivances of a labour-saving nature, many of 
them having reference to ordinary operations of 
the most trivial character, From the centres of 
agriculture come inventions to harvest 
operations and the like ; while the ky Moun- 
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tains furnish specifications of painting implements, 
A fair proportion of the seckers protection 
are foreigners, of whom by far the greater number 


i1 from this country. Unfortu , it is a 
well-ascertained fuct that few people who patent 
their ideas, and who devote the best of their 


lives to work which immeasurably benefits their 
fellow-beinga, ever receive any money reward for 
their exertions. It is calculated that only one 
in every hundred makes it pay. The proportion 
of disappointed ones must be much larger in the 
British Patent Office, for the fees are 80 t, 
that many of those who manage to pay the few 
pounds required as a preliminary, are nnable to 
complete the purchase-monev, ond thus they 
forfeit their claim for protection. 

From the Scotsman, we learn that at various 
iron-works in Scotland, experiments on different 
scales have been made in connection with the 
amelting process, with a view to utilising the 
waste gases before burning them, by extracting 
the tar and ammonia which were ound to be 
present in the gases of all blast-furnaces where 
coal was used as fuel; and after much labour 
and numerous experimenta, Messra Alexander 
and M'Cosh, of the firm of William Baird 
& Co, Gartsherrie, have successfully solved 
the problem, in practical form, of extracting the 
tar and ammonia, as subsidiary products, from 
their blast-furnaces without in the slightest de; 
disturbing the process of smelting, Some time 
ago, & work on a very considerable scale waa 
erected at Gartsherrie Iron-works, and it is now 
in successful operation, recovering the tar and 
ammonia from blast-furnace gases, which, after 
pewing through the apparatus and parting with 
their valuable products, are conveyed by piping 
to different parts of the worka, for the generation 
of steam and other purposes, 

At the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
at Vienna, a paper was read announcing the 
successful rolling of steel ingots with their own 
initial heat, by means of what is termed the 
‘soaking-pit process.’ A difficulty to be over 
come in rolling a stecl ingot into a rail, for 
instance, was, that the exterior of the heated 
ingot cooled more quickly than the interior; 
and expensive means had to be adopted tv over. 
come this difficulty. According to Mr John 
Gjers, of Middlesborough, who read the above 
paper, this can now be dove by simply placing 
the ingot, as goon as cast, into a pit and covering 
it over, which practically excluded the air. During 
this, the ‘soaking’ operation, a quantity of gas 
exuded from the ingot, and filled the pit, thus 
entirely prerecung atmospheric air from entering, 
When t ea was pea be com bamiton 
lace. ‘The operation of stecl-making on & 

e scale wil by this be not only 
very much simpli bué its cost materially 
reduced, 

Mr Thomas Fraser, 84 King Street, Aberdeen, 
has patented a Corrugated Vent-lining, from the 
use of which it is hoped that sweeping of vents will 
be rendered Jess necessary. These vent-lini 
may be made of any suitable clay; and the princi 
of their construction is, that the sharp edges of the 
folde or r ions in the | ae re Gn tube 
being at right angleat. the draught o imney, 
the soot will not t ooat up’ aa on a flat surface, but 
be carried off by the draught. 
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and fighting their way amongst the rare ines, 

It is believed, from ‘the philelopias evidence 
eir 


afforded by an examination of t 


langu 
Ir might not unnaturally be thought, from the | that these first settlers came from the south of 
number of brilliant pens that have attacked the , the Caspian Sea, and that the date of their exodus 


knotty subject of Burns, 


to do, <And yet it is surprising to note the 
veer view which the subject admits of, | 
and the amount of interesting matter which can 
be extracted by the ‘seeing eye’ from the appa- 
rently already exhausted material. Professor 
Nichol of coy eae is the latest writer on the/| 
theme of the Ayrshire Bard (Kobert Burns: A 
Summary of his Career and Genius. Edinburgh : 
William Paterson), The little treatise is intended 
as an introduction to the edition of Burns issued 
by this publisher—an edition which is rich in 
facta relating to the poet’s life, though unfor- | 
tunately weak in the department of purely 
literary criticism. 

Professor Nichol—who was not, however, the 
editor of this edition—writes his Introductory 
Notice of the poet with the raciness of style and 
clearncss of literary insight which are his char- 
acteristic, Coming after such a galaxy of 
eminent writers as have already treated the 
subject—Allan Cunningham, John Gibson Lock- 
hart, Thomas Carlyle, Robert Chambers, and 
Professor Wilson—Dr Nichol’s task was not; 
an easy one. The career and genins of Burns 
present enormous difficulties to the critic, and 
only men who approach somewhat to him- 
self in their degree of mental strength and 
perception, have any chance of successfully grap- 
pling with those difficulties. With the excep-: 





tion of Professor Nichol, there hus not been, go | 
far os we remember, any one within the last 


dozen years who, either as biographer or essayist, 
hos shown himself equal to the task. ither 
we have had weak pictures of the poet, based | 
upon the narrow sympathies of the biographer : 
and an imperfect appreciation of the poet, or we ; 
have had oricroscopic examinations made of somo | 
icular phase of his character, with the almost | 
inevitable result of general distortion and unlike- 
ness. Professor Nichol has wisely avoided ex- 
, tremes in the treatment of his subject. He has 
neither risen into the vague flights of tho panc- 
gyrist, nor gunk into the bathos of the apologist. 
_ He has simply taken the man as he is to be found 
| —-not indeed like other men, but rather as a kind 
of phenomonon among men; and the result is a 
treatise thoroughly healthy in tone, and fairly 
accurate in its results. 


** 

Mr Robert K. Douglas, Professor of Chinese at. 
King’s College, London, has recently iasucd a very 
valuable work, entitled China, and published 
by the Sovicty for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. The volume is one that yields a vast 
quantity of instructive as well as entertaining 
knowledge of ‘far Cathny’ and its singular people. 
The sketch of the history of the Chinese Empire 
with which the book opens is concise and clear | 
in ite details, with enough of interesting bits to 
carry the reader through the drier chronological 

According to Professor Douglas, the 
bret records we have of the Chinese represent them 
as a band of immigrants settling in the north- 
eastern provinces of the modern empire of China, 








his life, and his works, | 
that very little had been left for later writers | 


might be about the twenty-fourth or twenty-third 
century 3c. It would appear also, he says, that 
the Chinese came into China possessed of the 
resources of Western Asian culture, bringing with 
them a knowledge of writing and astronomy, as 
well as of the arts which primarily minister to 
the wants and comfort of mankind, We are not, 
therefore, to confound these early immigrants 
with barbarians, 

In the production of his book, Professor 
Douglas has evidently availed himself of all the 
best and latest works on the subject of China; 
and hence we have therein a clear and succinct 
pynopes of all that is worth knowing regarding 
the history of that marvellous country : its gov- 
ernment; its systems of education and agri- 
culture; its medicine, music, and architecture ; 
the forms and ceremonies of marriage among the | 
people, their food and dress, their superstitions 
and funeral rites. There are three chapters of 
particular interest ond value to the general 
student, namely, those relating to the religions, 
the language, and the literature of China.- It is 
seldom that so much accurate knowledge combined 
with Picture and graphic description, is served 
up to the public in a form at once so agreeable 
and convenient. 


CONTRASTS. 


A sont June night, now brightening fast to dawn ; i 
A house with doors and windows open wide ; : 
A silent sick-room, where a dying man 
Lies prostrate in his youth nud manhood's pride. 





A bird's sweet carol, entering glad and shrill— 
A bird that sings of Mope, when Hopo has fled ; 
And the sound smites the watcher with a thrill 
Of agony—as if some Voice had said : 


‘Weep on—and watch! but I shall sing as sweet 
Awong the roses—though thy dear ones die ; 

And all the world shall pass with careless feet, 
Although thy heart be broken utterly !” 


O little bird ! how tuneful was that lay, 
That fell so bitterly on mourners’ cars ; 

Yet it was Sommer—and what tongue wil! say: 
“'Twere well if Nature too could share our tears !° 
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like phenomenon occurred in Siberia in the year 
COSMIC DUST. 1824. Dr T. L, Phipson, and more recently 
Tae constant presence of dust in the air may) M. Tissandicr, exposed glycerined plates to the 
be demonstrated by the familiar experiment of} winds in various localities, and found iron par- 
admitting a beam of sunlight into a dark room. | ticles deposited on them. In 1879, dust fell in 
The path of the beam becomes plainly visible! various parts of Sicily and Italy; and about 
owing to the reflection of the light by the myriad | the same time some was got from the snow 
particles floating about. Were the air quite pure, | found in the open fielda near Kiel in Germany. 
of course nothing of the kind would be scen.{ Dr Reichenbach, of Vienna, hes shown that the 
But to prove that dust also exists in the open|duat which covers the tops of mountaina and 
air, we must have recourse to a different method. | other elevated places contains metallic particles. 
If we cover a plate with a thin coating of glycerine | Finally, magnetic dust was found by Mr John 
and expose it to a strong wind, numerous particles | Murray, of H.M.S. Challenger, in the dredgings 
of matter will be found deposited on its surface. | of the sea-bottom. 
Examined with the microscope, these prove to! Arago long ago gave his attention to this metallic 
be pollen-grains from flowers, bits of vegetable | dust in the atmosphere, and published his views 





fibres and haira, mineral and rocky fragments|on the subject in the Annuatre for 1832. He 
of all kinds, and tron. The presence of vegetable | said: ‘The attentive observation of falls of dust 
and mineral particles is easily explained; but| renders it presumable that they are not essen- | 
not so the iron. Let us see what we can learn | tially different from those of the ordinary aérolites.’ 
about this singular element in the dust. In this opinion the eminent Frenchman has been 
Showers of dust are not uncommon occurrences | followed by Reichenbach, Nordenskjéld, Silvestri, 
in the neighbourhood of active volcanoes. Mr} and Tissandier, who have each devoted some 
Edward Whymper witnessed an eruption of | study to the question; but two dissentients have 
Cutopaxi, in which dust and asbea calculated | recently appeared in MM. Tacchini and Von 
to weigh about two million tons were thrown into | Lasaulx, who state their belief that the so-called 
the air. But dust-showers of other than volcanic | cosmic dust is of terrestrial origin. Before ex- 
origin have frequently been observed. Thu first] ainining their grounds for this opinion, let w 
instance of such a one is mentioned by The-| briefly notice the evidence in favour of this dust 
ophanes as having occurred in the year 743 a.D.,| being cosmic, that is to eny, non-terrestrial. 
accompanied by a luminous meteor, or fire-| The similarity between the composition of 
ball, as it is popularly termed. Dr D. P.| meteoric dust and that of meteoric atones (aéro- 
Thomson cites many cases between 1548 and 1838, | lites) is very remarkable. We do not mean to say 
in most instances attended by a fireball. The} that their constituents are identical in every case. 
evidence of such dust-falls occurring in past | Sometimes the dust differs materially from an 
ages is not wanting, nor is the phenomenon | aérolite. But then we must remember that 
confined to any particular part of the earth’s| aérolites differ among themselves, a substance 
surface. Nordenskjdld found particles of metallic | present in one being found in another in much 
iron and nickel in the snow during a snow- | smaller quantity, or even being absent altogether. 
storm at Stockholm in December 1871; and| This simik.rity,’ then, is sufficiently marked to 
in the following year, when exploring the Arctic| render it extremely improbable that the dust 
regions, he discovered similar particles on the|and stones are derived from different sources, 
Polar ice and in the snows of Finland. Some| Another reason for assuming their intimate rela- 
hailstones which fell in Ireland in 1821 con-| tion to one another is to be found in the fact 
tained a metallic nucleus of iron pyrites, A| that the fall both of aérolites and showers of 
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a ce ofa fireball. It can 
soimcidence that in most of the recorded instances 
of dust-showers the previous ap ce of a 
fireball is mentioned. The identification of our 
dust with the phenomenon of fireballs is one 
step. Let us take another. Every night in 
the year, but more especially on two nights in 
August and November respectively, what are 
known as shooting-stars may be seen. On some 
occasions these shooting-stars have been very large, 
80 large aa to assume the exact appearance of fire- 
balla, We have reason to believe that these 
meteors are small fireballs; and that just os fire- 
balls often burst and scatter stones and dust, the 
smaller meteors contribute their own share of 
foreign matter to our atmosphere. Now, are there 
any celestial bodies to which we may look as the 
common source of the phenomena of shooting- 
stars, fireballs, sérolites, and meteoric dust? 
Without detailing the various steps by which 
we have arrived at our knowledge, suffice it to 
state that comets appear to be the denizens of 
Pope to which we owe our meteoric phenomena. 

Imeated showed that the meteor-showers of 
August and November diverge from certain fixed 
points in the heavens, thus indicating their 
planetary nature; and Schiaparelli, an Italian 
astronomer, demonstrated the identity of their 
orbits round the sun with those of certain comets, 
The fact has thus been established that meteors 
are due to the earth passing through rings of 
matter which revolve round the sun in cometary 
or elliptic orbits, the larger masses of this matter 
reaching the earth as avrolites, and the smaller 
ones being frittered into dust by the resistance 
of the air. 

Professor Tacchini, of the Collegio Romano in 
Rome, has recently analysed the duet which fell 
in various parts of Sicily and Italy during 1879. 
The dust wus borne on the sirocco, a dry wind 
which blows from the African desert. The 
examination revealed the presence of the usual 


receded by the| grains, which he described as ‘cryoconite’ It was 
ferdly be a mere | partly 


from the presence of these grains that he 
inferred its origin to be cosmic, and consequently 
not pertaining to our earth. Silvestri found 
spherules of iron with nickel in some dust that 
fell at Catania, and assumed from that circum- 
stance that it must be meteoric, Specimens of 
the cryoconite and the Catanian dust, together 
with some obtained from the snow near Kiel, 
were recently submitted to the eminent mineralo- 
gist, Von Lasaulx; and that gentleman, as the 
result of his examination, has announced hie 
p tae that the dust is not of cosmic origin at 
all, but simply detritus derived from the rocks 
on the earth’s surface. The cryoconite he found 
to be principally composed of quartz and mica, 
two minerals which are almost unknown in 
meteorites. There were no mineral particles 
resent which would indicate a cosmical origin. 
Hence he concludes that ‘the dust may un- 
doubtedly have come from the gneiss region of 
the coast of Greenland.’ The constituents of which 
the Catanian dust was made up were, with the 
exception of the iron particles, euch as might 
have their origin within Sicily. Mount Etna 
would supply the augite and olivine crystals 
found in it. Finally, in the dust brought from 
Kiel there was no trace of minerals which would 
indicate a non-terrestrial origin, with the exception 
of a few particles of metallic iron which could be 
attracted with the magnet. ‘If we now group 
the observations of the various dust-masses pre- 
cipitated from the atmosphere, it first appears 
that, in nearly their whole mass, these varieties 
of dust consist of mineral particles which may 
be very well regarded as a detritus of rocks more 
or less near. Only the metallic iron, present 
always, but in very small quantity, can be con- 
sidered cosmic.’ Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, M. Von Lasaulx goes on to prove how the 
resence of metallic iron does not necessarily 
indicate ao cosmic origin. The masses of iron 
found at Ovifak in Greenland were, in the opinion 


constituents—granulea of metallic iron, nickel, | of many authorities, of terrestrial origin; and if 
cobalt, phosphorus, magnesia, &. The composi-| that assumption were reasonable in the case 
tion of the dust tells us nothing new. But Pro- | of large blocks, it must be equally so in the case 


fessor Tacchini has observed that its fall is invari- | 


ably accompanied by a barometric depression. 
The full significance of this discovery will be 
appreciated when we mention that the Professor 
hangs a theory upon it. The theory we take to 
be this: Whirlwinds and eyclones in the Sahara 
raise quantities of dust into the higher regions of 
the atmosphere ; it there remains suspended for 
several days until transported across the Mediter- 
ranean; then a small descending cyclone—the 
cause of the barometric depression—brings it to 
the surface of the earth. There can be no 
difficulty whatever in the way of the acceptance 
of this explanation, if it be shown that the dust 
of the Sahara contains the substances found in 
that deposited by the sirocco. Tacchini attempts 
to do this. Nordenskjéld’s discovery of native 
iron in Greenland affords the clue. “If metallic 
iron occurs in Greonland and elsewhere, why 
should it not do so in the Sahara, and 
supply the metallic, or so-called meteoric, element 
in 


directly. 
Nordenskjild, in the dust which he collected | comic origin, ar was all 


thus | 8 


of dust. 

It will be observed that both our authors find 
a difficulty in accounting for the presence of tron 
particles in atmospheric dust, and that they ea 
over the difficulty by referring to the Ovifak 
masses discovered by Nordenskjéld in 1870. 
Tacchini supposes that similar matter may exist 
in the gate of the Sahara; and Von ulx 
assumes that the blocks are volcanic, and that 
iron dust may therefore be of terrestrial origin 
also. Both observers seem to have completely 
forgotten the reasons why Stcenstrup, Dr Lawrence 
Smith, and others came to the conclusion that the 
Ovifak iron was terrestrial. One of the reasons 
was this, that carbon was invariably combined 
with the Greenland iron, and as invariably 
absent from meteoric iron. So of conrse the 
Ovifak masses do not throw the least light upon 
the presence of meteoric iron particles in atmo- 

heric dust. Were the eompeanon of the 
reenland native iron and that found in meteo- 


e dust? We shall return to this question | rites and meteoric dust identical, we would be 


forced to conclude either that it had all a commo: 
derived from terrestrial 


in the Arctic regions, found certain amall white | sources; but the difference observed permita, if 
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it does not compel us to assign the Ovifak blocks 
and meteoric iron to entirely different sources. 
The one waa reduced by the action of organic 
matters (hydrocarbons); the other comes to us 
from the realms of i pe 

Until Arago took up the subject, the pre- 
cipitation of dust from the air seems to have 
excited but little interest. At the present time, 
it is receiving some attention from scientific men. 
In 1879, Mr Ranyard presented a paper to the 
Royal Astronomical Society giving a detailed 
account of the known observations on meteoric 





. dust previous to that dates and in the following 


| of prosecuting 


- the approximate quantit 


' 1879. 


year a Committee was appointed by the British 
Association for the double purpose of examining 
past observations, and discussing the best means 
more systematic investigations in 
the future. The Report of this Committee was 
read by Professor Schuster at the meeting of 
the Association at York, the peincipel point 
dealt with being the method of cbservation to be 
pursued, The first point to be determined is 
of dust which falls 
within a given time. n instrument suitable 
for this purpose, devised by Dr Pierre Miguel, 
was described in the Annuatre de Montsouris for 
An aspirator draws a quantity of air 
through a fine hole, the stream impinging on 
@ plate coated with glycerine, which retains all 
solid particles, The volume of air drawn in 
being known, the relative proportion of solid 


' matter is easily got. A second, less accurate, 


but more portable form of the mstrument was 
also described. The aspirator is dispensed with, 
and a weathercock substituted, wiih always 
directs the create eae the wind. The solid 
matter is retained by means of a glycerine plate, 
as in the other form. An anemometer placed 
in the immediate vicinity shows enpeeimotly 
the volume of air that has passed through the 
paper The most difficult matter in using 
these aeroscopes, a3 they are called, is the selection 
of a suitable locality. The place ought to be ns 
freo as possible from ordinary dust. Some spot 
in mid-ocean would do very well; but uwninter- 
rupted observations for any length of time would 
be almost impossible there. An elevated station 
in the Alps ia a more likely place, and should 
such a station be established, we may hope for 
valuable results concerning this vexed question. 
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A STORY OF THE PROYROSE WAY, 





BY DAVID CHRISTIE MUHIAY, 


CHAPTER XLII—THE HORROR OF THE VENGEANCE 
HIS ENEMY HAD PURPOSED LEET VAL UNHINGED 
AND TERROR-STRICEEN. 


Morxixe broke bright and beautiful ‘Mr 
Search, Mr Search, said the captain, with a 
half-comic, half-serious glance at iram, *gome- 
body’s been steering a queer course lately. 

‘We went out a point or two to look at that 
yacht,’ ssid Hiram ahiftily. 


‘And lost your reckoning afterwards,’ said the |" 


captain. ‘1 thonght you were better sailors, both 
of you. Might be running for Odessa thie way 
rather than ia.’ 

‘Well, returning Hiram, feigning ill-temper, 
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‘you can steer the ship yourself, captain. I 
reckon it’s your business, 

The genial old skipper stared after him as be f 
left the deck. ‘What makes him so sote all sf 
a evdden?? he wondered. But he never spoke 
again of the night's wayward steering, and pew 5 
haps that served Hiram Search’s turn. 

As for Gerard, he showed little difference of 
manner, Hiram, when he was left alone, and 
the Mew’'s-wing had faded out of sight in the 
gray mist of morning, found time to think 
matters over, and came to the conclusion that 
he would have to encounter one of two things 
—a passionate and profound resentment, or 
a gratitude equally passigaate and profound 
Gerard gave sign of neither fhe one nor the other, 
but met him almost as if nothing had happened. 
‘British again’ snid Hiram; but Geranl’s be- 
haviour was not the less bewildering to him 
hee he pretended thus lightly to find a eolution 
lor it. ‘ 





Meantime, aboard the Moew's-wing there was 
amazement and dread. Every man aboard had 
known the story. of their owner's treach to 
his friend in some garbled and distorted form. 
But Val from the first gathering of the crew 
together had Leen a favourite with them all, and 
in their eyes the elopement had been the triumph 
of true Jove over unknown obstacles, The rong 
fellows liked Romance, like the rest of the world ; 
and Uonstance, who could be Heng. and cold 
enough to social equals, had never been anythin: 
but gracious and kindly to those below her; an 
had, by dint of her regal beauty and her gentle- 
nessa, enlisted all these hearts at onc, Sie 
could not tell why she and Val had parted, 
but they talked about the parting, and thought 
about it, and had qucer stories to explain it. 
Gerard hed been once aboard the Mew's-rving, 
and in the awful moment when the steam yacht 
crossed her, Val was not the only man who 
recognised him. The wild ery of the look-out 
had brought them all on deck; and the look- 
out himself had acen the struggle at the wheel, 
and had beheld the blow which saved the yacht 
and every soul on board. ‘The men talked these 
things over, and by-and-by murmurs of tage 
and fear bein to rise amongst them, After 
a while, they came forward in a body, and 
setting forth their spokesman, demanded, through 
him, to be run into the nearest port and there 
disbanded, 

*Us thinks, sir” said the spokesman, respect- 
fully but firmly, ‘as after what tovk place this 
morning, no man's life's safe aboard this craft. 
—A murmur of assent encouraged him.‘ It’s 
clear the party meant to run us down; an’ him 
being steam, an’ us being canvas, the odds is all 
agen us, All fair an’ proper riske us is willin 
to run, sir, but not that. Some of us is marri 
an’ some of us ain't; but us has all yot our lives” 
to look after, an’ what us says is: “Make & 
clean run for the nearest port, pay us our a 
an’ leave ua to shift for ourselvcs.”—~That’s it, 
think, my lads? = ts 

That waa it, said a rough murmur from behind 
him. The horrér. of the vengeance his enemy 
had purposed left Val unhinged and terror 
stricken. He was not a coward; but in viow. of 
the deadly hatred Gerard’a attempt bespoke, his 
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eommon courage left him. It was scarcely likely, | The consul told him that he was an insolent and 


he told himself, that he would long escape a| croas-grained fellow, and was himself left a good 


revenge #0 ready to stick at nothing; but even 


at the push of ap herp he could not feel justi- 
tied in dragging all these people into his own risk. 


He ade way without a word of protest. 

/ engl he said, ‘I cannot say that I share 
our belief ; but since you hold it, I will let you 
have your way.’ 

‘Not share the belief, sir?’ said the skipper. 
‘Why, Thomson saw the struggle, and you know 
what the moonlight was. You don’t mean to say 
you think they didn’t see us?’ 

‘You may be sure of this, Soulsby, said Val, 
es quictly as he could—‘since the struggle did 
take place, the attempt will not be repeated. You 
don’t suppose that any crew would allow their 
vessel to run another down, do you?’ 

*There’s some comfort in that reflection, sir,’ 
eaid the skipper; and he passed the consvlatory 

uestion to the mate, who passed it to the men. 

ey agreed that one bloodthirsty madman would 
be as many os any one boat would be likely to 
carry at a time, and found satisfaction in the 
belief that by this time the late helmsman was 
probably in irons, ‘You'll report this to the 
consul when we land, of course, sir?’ 

*I don’t see what good that would do, Soulsby,’ 
aaid Val 

‘Well, sir,’ returned the skipper, ‘if you don’t, 
T shall. And there'll be euch a look-out kept 
aboard this boat as never was kept before; and 
if the gentleman tries his game again, I’m a 
Toasonably good shot, and I shall have a foirish 
try to bring him down. I set a vulue on my 
life, sir’ he concluded, and walked away indig- 
nantly. 

No other attempt was made; and the sharpest 
look-out which could be kept failed to sight the 
Channel Queen. But the skipper kept his word, 
and reported the affair to the British consul when 
they reached their port; and the official sent 
for Val, and was for taking it up at once, as an 
unheard-of outrage. Val pooh-peohed the whole 
business. 

‘I never came near such a set of old women 
in my life, he declared. ‘The man at the wheel 
end some other fool were fighting, and only saw 
us juat in time to clear us.’ 

‘But your sailing-master tells me that he heard 
the man threaten you by name,’ said the consul. 
‘*T shall run you down, Val Strange,” or words 
to that effect, were used, he swears,’ 


‘Why not, “If you’re not run down, it’s 
‘ strange 2”? questioned Val readily. He had been 
prepared for this, 


e constl burst out lan thing, and admitted 
that this reading was the likelier of the two. 
After all, he said, Mr Strange was the interested 
party, and not the skippor. The skipper called 
once more to know what was being done; and the 
consul told him briefly and with some scorn what 
colour the yacht’s owner had put upon the 
matter. 

‘It’a well known to all of ua,’ said the skipper, 
‘who the man was that tried to ran us down, and 
what was his reason for it. Mr Strange ran away 
with the lady he was to marry and married her 
himself; and as to the words, I'll swear to ’em 
hefore judge and jury.’ 

In effect, the skipper went away in high anger. 


deal puzzled by the business. He felt bound to 
accept Val’s view of it, however ; and the skipper 
being paid to the uttermost farthing, went to 
England in the first homeward-bound vessel, a 
little mollified, but not to be converted from his 
own belief. He was, however, a man of discretion, 
and had many pronade of gratitude to his late 
employer, and held his tongue between his teeth, 
therefore, Jacky Tar in general being discharged 
at his own desire, and p eathly supplied with 
money, sought his own joys anc hat his fling, 
and thought no more about his narrow escape 
than to make a foc’sle yarn of it. 

The reason for Val’s conduct was not far to seek, 
though it was somewhat complex. He admitted 
the gigantic wrong he had done against his friend, 
and was not so blind an egotist that he could not 
understand the injured man’s longing for the 
wild justice of revenge. There was a feeling in 
his mind, too, that since he had left Gerard 
without any legal remedy an honourable man 
might try for, he was bound to accept the risk of 
any illegal remedy he might seek ; and there was 
tlins a sense in his mind that to ask the protection 
of the law would be base beyond anything he 
had done already. That is a sense in which I 
suppose that any high-minded man who will 
fancy himself in Val Strange’s place will not find 
it difficult to share. And beyond these, which 
were more than sufficient for him, lay another 
reason : nothing could have been done, even had. 
he willed it, without the introduction of Con- 
stance’s name. Any one link in this chain might 
have served to hold him motionless. 

The breach between himself and his wife was 
not a severance of love, but a confession of remorse. 
No man sins against his own high instincts with 
impunity ; but there are some who are of fibre 
tough enough to long for pardon and yet retain 
the offence. Bnt Val and Constance in the 
ordinary course of circumstance should have been 
blameless poowle, leading lovable lives, and as 
happy as this hard world will allow to the hap- 

jest. He wrote to her sad short letters, telling 
er he was here or there, and bound here or 
there ; and she answered as shortly and as sadly. 
But now, to his surprise, came a letter urging 
him to return to her. He left his yacht in charge 
of the agent of an English elipping firm, instruct- 
ing him to sell her, and took ship for Naples. 
May was drawing near, and all the exquisite 
country was in rich bloom. The Chiaja was 
crowded in the tranquil evenings ; and there were 
trips to Posilippo by land, and trips to San 
Giovanna’s Palace by moonlight, by water; and 
the gay southern city had ay begun its long 
season of summer joys. Val had expected to be 
asked to share in these, and had with heavy heart 
braced himself to bear the burden of festivity ; 
but he found Constance pale and languid and 
unlike her old self. She had news for him which 
would have revived his old tenderness had it 
needed revival, and which brought him to her 
feet aguin with a flush of something like the old 
rapturous delight. His joy and tenderness and 
fear melted her reserve, and this new meeting 
was the a eT moment of their brief and 
troubled wedded life, 

“We may still be happy,’ she murmured, 





, shared it, The doctor gave it as his opinion that 
' she would do best to travel by sea, and if possible, 


i course. 


xt 
varesaing his head as he knelt beside her. ‘Let 
us make the best of life, Val. Let us be apart 
no more! 

again? said Val, with tears 


“We will not 
a hand apon 


in his eyes, neti death parts .us.’ 
‘Hush !’ she answered, laying 
his lips. ‘Do not talk of that, Val’ 
He was constant in his attendance upon her, 
and found her more than commonly full of those 
forebodings and presentiments which are common 
to women in her situation. He did not even! 
know that they were common; and though he 
fought against them, and smiled them down in | 
her presence, they weighed upon him heavily, 
and he a horrible fear that they would be 
fulfilled. If she would have permitted it, he 
would have had every physician in the city in 
attendance upon her; ‘hoe h, with a touch of 
British prejudice, he despised them all, and would 
have had more confidence in an English medical 
student penly, dressed in the glories of a diploma, 
It chanced that a young English surgeon of 
great promise, though as yet of inconsiderable 
note, was at that time in Naples, whither he 
had accompanied, all the way from England, an 
elderly aristocrat, who had. chosen to think 
himeelf ill, and now preferred to think himself 
cured of a complaint which had never ailed him. 
But the noble teeble Earl so enthusiastically cried 
the praises of his medico, in whose society he had 
chosen to cast off his fancied malady, that Val, 
hearing of him, eagerly got a letter of introduction 
to my lord, and from him an introduction to the 
yous doctor, The doctor wanted to return to 
Myland, and was well pleased to find employ- 
Val had a great desire that 
born at home, and Constance 


ment on the way. 


his child should 


So they sailed for Marseilles, 
and lingered there a day or two, and then found 
a voasel bound for Cadiz, and sailed thither in 
exquisite summer weather, with scarce a heave 
upon the sea, Little Mary accompanied them, of 
She had written many letters to Hiram, 
bewailing her own wickedness, and giving her 
own small impressions of foreign parta. Hiram 
had responded in clerkly hand and pericds 
rhetorical, When Hiram eet pen to paper, he 
lost all the racineas characteristic of his Prarie 
and modelled himself G Lief on the dullest 
of newspaper leaders. ‘I will not,’ he wrote with 
most judicial and unloverlike gravity, ‘attempt 
to add to the weight of your contrition by 
reproaching you for the part yon have played in 
this lamentable tragedy. But [ am attached by 
ties, which I will uot pause to catalazue, to Mr 
Gerard Lumby, and I will not leave him until 
the wounds he has endured are cicatrised by time. 
You will see, therefore, that your own conduct 
holds us apart for an indefinite period.’ 

At first the very English of his epistle crushed 
its recipient. But it was so unlike Hiram, that 
she believed in her inmost heart that its severity 
wes assumed; and this conviction, strengthened 
by desire, held her poor little heart alive. Like 
wiser people, she believed what was pleasant to 
believe ; but in this matter she bad the truth 
at least partly on her side, In Hiram’s eyes, she 
had done bites Tih he had heard the argument 
by which she been persuaded, and he knew 


by short stages. 
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nomething of the struggle she had . 
And i egg ei gar St the meiguited 


le who have a mighty idea of the su 
of Be male crutira’ ie ouceloge | end like’ @, 


good many Ma he could be i regoints. 
—on Pig r. Of late, Hiram’s letters almost: 
ceased ; but she knew that he too was in forsign 


parts; and even that, though she could not hope 
to mect him, seemed vaguely to bring him nearer, 
She was immensely attached to Constance, who 
treated her with unvarying kindness; and alto- 
gether she was perhaps the least mnbsppy of the 
quintet whom the runaway match affected, 








OBITUARY CURIOSITIES 


Time was when people were. content to- wait a 
month to know how things were going in the 
world, and looked to the magazine, quite as much 
as the newspaper, for enlightenment on that 
head, an expectation in which they were not 
disappointed. A hundred years ago, the doings 
at court and in parliament, naval and military 
despatches, the results if not the details of 
criminal trials, theatrical criticiame, commercial 
statistics, and notifications of births, pagan 
and deaths—lightencd with a column or two o' 
poetical effusions, were the Haple contents of the 
eriodical publications of the day, as represented 
y the Gentleman’s, the Svots, and the Huropean 
magazines, Announcements of births, marriages, 
and «deaths were then accepted aa gratuitous 
contributions, and the last mentioned were often 
expanded into biographical paragraphs, much 
more amusing and interesting than the curt 
advertisements familiar to modern eyes. 

Dobba, sexton of Ross, dying in 1798, aged 
cichty-seven, is described as the only inhabitant 
of the place having any recollection of the person 
or manners of John Kyrie, the Man of Ross. 
There was much ringing, singing, and drinking 
at his interment, the ceremonies commencing at 
noon, ‘and the clock had told three in the morn- 
ing before the tears of the tankard were dried 
up’ No such nnseemly nerry-making attended 
the obsequies of Thomas Lond of Lichfield, ‘the 
original of Scrub in the Beaue Stratagem, or 
those of ‘Mr Psalmanazar, well known in many 
ingenious perfurmances in different parts of 
literature, who died in August 1763, many years 
after he created a sensation by the publication of 
his tictitious History of Formosa. 

In the Gentleman's Magozine of July 1709, we 
read: ‘At Bristol Hot Wella, anny Morris 
Storer, Esq., of Devonshire Street, and Turley, 
Bucks. A man whose singular felicity it wos 
to excel in everything he act his hand and heart 
to, and who deserved in a certain degree, if 
any one ever did since the days of Crichton, the 
epithet of Admirable. He was the best dancer, 
the best skater of his time, and beat all his 
competitors at nastic honours. He excelled, 
too, 48 & Musivian and a disputant, and, very 
early, a8 a Latin t. In short, whatever he 
undertook, he eid it con amore, and us perfectly 
as if it were his only accomplishment. He was 
polite in his conversation, elegant in his manners, 
and amusing in a high de or otherwise, in the 
extreme, as be felt“hn welf and his company,’ 

Twelve years afterwards, Mr Urban records that | 
the world had lost a feminine paragon, by the 


t 
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death, at the age of twenty-one, of Miss Anne 
Butters; a young lady of delightful disposition 
and polished manners, who was conversant slike 
with ancient history, and the annals of her own 
county and of modern Europe Lair vein 
ordinary acquaintance with geography, biography, 
and ehonclocy, was alive to the suacans of Frenc. 
literature, but enriched her imagination, strength- 
ened her judgment, and refined her taste by 

ing our own classics and poeta. She was 
proficient at drawing, a beautiful writer, an 
admirable dancer; and when she played the piano, 
the effecta produced by her correctness of judg. 
ment, delicacy of ear, ond skilfulness of hand, 
were not unfrequently heightened by the clearness 
and melody of her voice. Some lucky man had 
won the heart and hand of this peerless maiden ; 
‘but alas, she had a heart too susceptible of the 
fine feelings of our nature. The too eager con- 
templation of the supposed acenes of future happi- 
neas which had recently opened upon her mind, 
the powerful effect produced by the consequent 
congratulations of her friends, and by regret at 
leaving a parental roof, gave rise to & nervous 
affection of the mind, which speedily terminated 
in her death,’ 

Anticipations regarding the future had not in 
the same degree troubled the mind of Barbara 
Wilson, ‘a virtuous old maid,’ who died at 
Whittingham, East Lothian, in 1772, after en- 
joying single-blessedness for o hundred and 
twenty years! She was the hen-wife of Alex- 
ander Hay, Esq. ond ‘was eo remarkable a 
genealogist of her feathercd flock, as to be able 
to reckon to the tenth generation.’ In testi- 
mony of her uncommon merit, her remains were 
conveyed to the grave by a large assembly of 
females, uniformly dressed, no male creature being 
permitted to join in the procession. 

Tom Brown, of Garstang, had as great a con- 
tempt for mankind as Barbara Wilson herself. 
‘An occasional assistant in the kitchen of the 
neighbouring gentry, he could either please their 
tastes or mend their soles with any man of his 
day ;' but Tom would neither mend nor make 
for the lords of the creation ; he would only take 
the measure of a female foot. A short time before 
his detnise, he selected thirty-six of his feminine 
acquaintances to attend bis fancral ; and devised 
every penny he possessed to his female relatives. 

A formidable list of centenarians might be 
compiled from the obituory columns of old 
Mogazines; but we will content ourselves with 
mentioning two, Isabella Sharpe and William 
Huselinc. The last-named died in 1733, being 
then the oldest pensioner in Chelsea College. He 
well might be, if he had really attained the age 
of a hundred and twelve years and six months ; 
after fighting for the Parliament at Edgehill, for 
King illiam in Ireland, and fur Queen Anne 
ja Flandera. There can be no question as to 
his courage, since he wedded and buried two 
wives after passing his century, and at the age 
of a hundred and ten took a third helpmate, 
who survived him. Besides his allowance from 
the College, this undeniable vetcran had an 
income of ten shillings a week ; one crown comin, 
from the Duke of Richmond's pocket, and the 
other from that of Sir Robert Walpole. Isabella 

was a widow, dwelling in Gateshead, where 
she on the 17th of August 1812; and we are 


told that, according to the baptismal register of 
the parish, she was christened on the i7th of 
August 1698—exactly a hundred and fourteen 
years before—having lived during parts of the 
seventeenth and nineteenth, an Hinongh the 
whole of the eighteenth century! e can- 


hjnot vouch for the truth of these instances 


of longevity; but if we must not believe in 
them, what are we to think of this perce 
in a London paper of April 9, 1882 ?—‘ Mary 
Simms, who would have been a hundred and 
eight years of age next month, died at the 
workhouse at Portsmouth on Wednesday. Her 
husband and father were soldiers, the former 
being present at Waterloo. The authenticity 
of her age has been established by War Office 
records.’ 

Mr Guy, sometime rector of Little Coates, 
Lincolnshire, is credited with being the father, 
by two wives, of twenty-six sons and eight 
daughters. How many descendants the septu- 
ogenarian sow, the record sayeth not. aria 
Sproutt, blessed only with two children, left be- 
hind her, at the age of ninety-five, fifteen grand- 
children, forty yreat-grandchildren, and ten 
great-great-grandchildren ; while the funeral of 
one Janet Cameron was attended by four genera- 
tions of her descendants, numbering just two 
hundred. 

Recording the death, in 1762, of the Hon. 
John [etre, Mr Urban informs us that this 
younger brother of Lord Petre was the eighteenth 
momber of the family that had died of smallpox 
in the space of twenty-seven years. In 1798, 
was ‘executed, behind his own meeting-house, 


at Grey-Abbey, near Belfast, in Ireland, for . 


trenaon, the 
minister. His head was not severed from hia 
body.’ In the same year, Sergeant Mackay, of 
the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, went over to 
the majority prematurely. ‘The cause of his 
death originated in the treatment ,he received 
at the barbarous amusement frequent in that 
city on His Majesty’s birthday called “making 
burghers ;” at which time, and from the same 
cause, a gentleman of the royal corps of artillery 
unfortunately received his death.’ More mys- 
terious was the demise of the landlady of the 
Lhree Stags, in St George’s Ficlds, London. 
Indulying in an afternoon nap behind the bar, 
she dreamed she saw herself come into a room 
in which she was sitting, and that she spoke to 
and shook hands with her second self. hether 
it was her eidolon or not, certain it is that the 
next morning she was taken ill and died in a 
quarter of an hour. A Mrs Johnson went off 
without even that much warning, dying ‘suddenly 
as she sat in her chair, and next day her husband 
as suddenly.’ Even more of one mind were a 
Yorkshire pair, who were born on the same day, 
died nearly at the same hour, and—but that was 
& matter of course—‘ were deposited in the same 
grave’—a notification that would have befitted 
the announcement: ‘At Prescot, Lancashire, Mrs 
Blakesley, aged a hundred and eight ; Mrs Chorley, 
aged ninoty-seven ; and Mrs Bennet, aged seventy- 
five; they were intimate acquaintances, and all 
died within the space of twelve hours’ 

On the 9th of December 1736, Basingstoke 
churchyard received the remains of ao zealous 
churchwoman, Dame Box. ‘When Dr Sacheverel 


ev, James Porter, a clissenting - 
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yer a en 
was cleared from his troubles, she clothed herself 
in white, and kept the same clothes by her, and 
was buried in them. During the Doctor's life 
ashe constantly went to London once a year, an 
carried with her a dozen larks, as a present to that 
high-flying priest. Her corpse was adorned with 

cen boughs, in memory of King Charles II.’ 
This loyal lady was not quite so provident as 
@ gentleman whose coffin of heart of oak covered 
with red leather was made long before it was 
wanted. Such preparation for the end is not 
eo unusual as one might suppose. A rector of 
Plympton not only bespoke aia coffin six weeks 
before he needed it, but at the same time ordered 
the building of a vault, visiting the workmen 
every day until their work was completed. Mr 
Brookman was buried in an oak cheat made for 
the purpose four years previously. Two days before 
his death, he walked with the undertaker to the 
churchyard to show him exactly where he wished 
to be laid ; returning home, he had his chest out, 
superintended the cleansing of it, and that accom- 
Bbabed to his satisfaction, took to his bed and 
ied. John Moody, who lived long enough to 
be called the Father of the English Stage, directed 
that his bedy should be interred in the burial- 

ound of St Clement's, Portugal Street, and a 
eadstone set on his grave inscribed: ‘Native 
of this parish, and an old member of Drury 
Lane Theatre. For his professional abilities, see 
Churchill’s Rosciad; and for his memoirs, eee 
the European Magazine.’ He did not trouble 
to insure a libation to his memory, like the 
ancient Lumber-trooper, who served forty years 
corps, and bequeathed the 
troopers a crovked guinea, to be spent in punch 
and. tobacco on the day he was Inid under the 
turf. 

There is something extraordinary in o man 
being successively condemned to suffer hanging, 
amputation, and transportation, and yet under- 
going none of these penalties. Such was the 
fortune of George Chippendale. Sentenced to 
be hanged, he was respited, in order to have hia 
leg cut off, to try the effect of a newly invented 
styptic. For some reason, the experiment was 
not tried, and he was ‘pardoned, on condition 
of being transported for life;’ a condition he 
evaded by dying in Newgate in 1763, John 
Dodley, of Worcester, experienced an unexpected 
Geliverance of another kind. Born with a con- 
traction of the tendons on one of his legs, he 
was obliged to wear an artificial limb for thirty 

Sne day, endeavouring to adjust a church- 

li which happened to remain inverted, the 
rope pulled him up with such velocity as to 
break the bands that fastened his artificial lim), 
and in the same instant relaxed the tendon of 
the ‘game’ leg, thus rendering it as useful as 
its fellow for the remainder of his life, which 
extended to ninety years. 

In 1798 there died in the Borough a man 
Imown by the name of i. Once an officer 
in the army, he sold out to become a tea-dealer. 
Finding the occupation not to his liking, he 
entered the Rugsian service, but happening vie 
kill a brother-officer in a duel, fled to England, 
where he was glad to earn a vig PY kes 
the books of an eminent woollen-dealer. t 


adrift again by his employer's death, Leeds opened 
a chandler’s shop, a wenkure ending in tank iipey ; 
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and after many chances and changes, turned | 

cobbler, and plied the awl to the lest—‘a melan- 

shy example of the vicissitudes of busbem, 
e. oe 


THE HERRING-FISHERY IN ICELAND. 


Taoven the land in Iceland produces little fF 
except the grass which nourishes such animals ]. 
as subsist thereon, yet the seas around i : 
the Jakes and rivers within it, teem with of | 
various kinds. The fisheries for salmon, cad, 
herring, sharks, and whales are prosecuted with 
much vigour, though with varying success. [, 
Unfortunately, however, for the prosperity of |’ 
the island, those engaged in these fisheries are 
not natives, but mostly strangers. For instance, 
the French cod-fishery around the Iceland coast 
is very extensive, and is carried on in 
schooners and chasses-marés, ‘which receive a 
bounty from their government on all fish proved 
to be caught there. A fine nursery is also thus 
encouraged for the training of seamen, Many 
Hagia: and Shetland smacks are likewise so 
engaged. 

hile the native Icelanders were until 1874 
compelled to fish in small oe boats, they are 
now liberated from the thraldom in which they 
were held under the monopolies granted to 
trading Companies of Danes by the Danish 
government, and have got one or two decked 
vessels ; but this branch of their industry will 
take some time to develop. They have, how- 
ever, the shark-fishing and salmon-fishing in their 
own hands; but the former is not very remunerar 
tive, and they are under obligation to strangers 
for the disposal of the latter, and so cannot by 
any means get the full advantage of the marketa. 
The whale-fishing, while worth prosecuting, was 
in the hands of Americans; but they nearly 
extirpated the ‘black’ whale along the coast ten 
or twelve years ago, and the other varieties are 
not worth the trouble of capturing. 

The herring-fishing has always beeu in the 
hands of the Norwegians; and, strange to say, 
although so much used and so much valued as 
an article of food by all nations in the north 
of Europe, the herring never has been, and ia 
not now an article of food with the Icelander. 
The only plausible reason which can be adduced 
for this, is the Icelander's objection to salt—due to 
their fear of scurvy. All their preserved provi- 
sions are cured fresh either by drying or smoking, 
or pickled by souring; but herring cannot be 
cured without salt, on account of the large 
quantity of oil they contain. 

As is well known, the herring has uent 
and erratic migrations from and to different 
parta of the same coast; eometimes leaving the 
coast of @ country altogether for a period, as 
was the case @ good many years ago on the 
oe irae Some such eet may indeed 

ve been rimary cause of Norwegians 
going to fish fin Icelandic watery, though the 
exact period when they began to do so cannot 
be exactly fixed. ‘There they could fish in the 
same manner as in their own fjords; for, as | 
stated to the wriger by ay en Otto Wathns 
—engaged in the iceland fishery on his own 
account—' they [the Norwegians] will catch the 
fish if they come up to their very doors asking 
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to be caught; but they have not the enterprise 
of your Scotch fishermen, to go far out to nea 
in search of them at great risk in all weathers.’ 
And yet they are hardy sailors. 

The inge are all caught in the fjords, none 
in the o sex, The Norwegian ships that 
come to Iceland are generally schooners, having 
the necessary complement of salt and barrela on 
board. After their arrival, they are partially 
dismantled and laid up at anchor, having first 
landed the curing materials at their various 
pcg ined ae ine wooden mete 

ilt on the shore, an rojecting in 
the water, with a ttf oF fy on ‘th side 
next the sea for discharging the fishing-bonte. 
They are always situated where deep water 
comes close inshore, so that vessels may be loaded 
by a gangway from the jetty and still be afloa 
the rise and fall of the tide in the north an 
east being only three feet. 

The fishing-boats brought from Norway are 
amaller than those in use on our coasts, but larger 
than those of the Icelanders ; and are fitted with 
mast, spritsail, and jib, all very light, as they are 
not expected to meet very heavy weather. The 
net is in one piece—a seine-nct—with which the 
herrings are swept towards the shore. Should 
it contain more than the boats can carry, the 
ends of the net are anchored ashore, and the boats 
are loaded with as much as ay can carry from 
within by bag-nets on the end of long pers 
the remainder of the fish remaining safely in- 
closed in the net all alive for days until they 
are wanted, or the contents exhausted. The nets 
are of various sizes—from twenty fathoms long 
by five fathoms deep, to a hundred and fifty 
fathoms long by twenty fathoms deep, and are 
in use according to the depth of water at the 
shore to be fished, The nets are only of half-inch 
mesh, and are used in Norway for aprats and 
herring alike, = 

The figh when landed are at once packed entire 
with salt in the barrels, not gutted as with us, 
Although their curing is not sv good as ours, this 
syatem involves less Taboun borides less handling 
of the fish, which consequently are less broken. 
A good many Icelanders are employed to assist 
the Norwegians, but only as labourers for hire, 
whether in the boata, or loading vessels at the 
stations, 

The period and direction of the Icelandic ehoal, 
or drave as it is called in Scotland, seems to be 
identical with that of the Scotch—namely, from 
May and June on to September and October, and 
from the west coast round the north to the east 
const. The northern part of their progress is 
at times within, and at times without, the line 
of the Arctic Circle; but they do not enter ali 
the fjords on their line of march, seeming to 
avoid those which have either a shelving beach, 
or obstructions in the shape of sandbanks, rocks, 


or islands’ Their favounte haunts are fjords | fifty 


having a clear sweep of deep water quite up to 
the shore. Of the former class are Hrutafjord, 
Skagafjord, and Eyafjord on the north, where 
there are no fishing-stations; yet in the first 
mentioned, where there is the trading-station of 
Bordeyri—-by which name the fjord often goes 
—Captain John Coghill, the travellin t for 
Measra Slimon of Leith, who have developed a 
most extensive trade between Britain and Iceland, 
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an the beach ied oe aet serene ion, & 
Ww Years ago, for miles wi errings, 
The fish had been chased up the fjord by a choal 
of whales, and had gone ashore in their terror. 
A similar thing occurred at Crail on the Firth 
of Forth between forty and fifty years ago; and. 
being before the time of railways, the fieh could 
not all be used, and had to be carted away for 
manure. 

Eyafjord is not a favourite resort of the herring; 
but at Akureyri, the northern capital of Iceland, 
on 29th June 1880, the writer saw a few dozens 
hauled out opposite the hotel window. This 
was at the south or upper end of the fjord, from 
twenty-two to twenty-five miles from the Arctic 
Ocean, in comparatively shallow water. The fish 
were small—seven and eight inches long, but 
very delicate, and of fine flavour. 

The herrings ap first off Isafjord, on the 
north-west. of Iceland, in May or June, but 
varying in different years, The drave, coasting 
along the northern shores, proceeds round 
naes (Longnose), the north-east point of Iceland, 
and down the east coast, but never on the south | 
and south-west coasts. Sometimes by the end 
of August, always in September, they may be 
found in nearly all the eastern fjords, notably 
Eskjfjord and Seydisfjord, on which latter fjord 
the writer had, in the first week of October of 
the above year, an opportunity of observing the 
operations. 

Seydisfjord is one and a quarter to one mile 
and a half wide, runs straight west for ten 
to twelve miles, and turns south three to four 
miles at its head, being inclosed by steep moun- 
tains, two thousand five hundred to three 
thousand feet high, all the way round on both 
sides, with deep water close inshore all along, 
except at the head and north-west corner, where 
it shelves a little, from the detritus brought 
down by the rivera at these places. 

The placid waters reflecting the piled-up moun- 
tains give at first glance no indication of the life 
beneath, A ane patch here and there inshore 
of white sea-birds, or the occasional splutter of a 
few herring-whales and young finners (rorquale), 
which do not spout very high, are all there is to 
tell that the water teems with fish of all sorts, No 
crowd of boats arriving in the morning and sailing 
in the evening; neither shouts nor laughter at 
landing-places ; no hurry or bustle ; and no need ; 
ame is in their own hands, and they can 

ate their work at will, whether to haul and 
cure, or to ship, as suits convenience; all = 
quietly—much diligence, but no harry. I 
hands on board our steamer who can muster a 
line and a piece of herring for bait, are hauling 
in as fast as they can, cod, haddock, flounders, 
and halibut. Even a fine wolf-fish is sometimes 
so caught. Some of the officers, in a boat some 
distance from the steamer, hauled from forty to 
large cod with four hooka in three hours. 
But this is a bagatelle. The water is alive with 
herrings. Where those sea-birds are sittin, 
fishing at leisure, they are in absolutely soli 
hemmed in by the enormous nets, one 
hundred and fifty fathoms by twenty fathoms. 
All their large nets are down; and they try to 
increase their number by sewing several of the 
smaller ones together ; but not being deep enough 
—only five fathoms—to take the ground, are of 
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no use. Sailing-vessels are coming in; but they 
are too slow. Three steamers were at anchor 
for herrings on September 26, loaded up and 
left; the first of another detachment steamed 
up the fjord on October 9, and so on until 
the harvest was reaped. 

The fish are very large—thirteen, thirteen and 
a half, and fourteen inches long, actual measure- 
ment, and weigh from twelve to fourteen ounces 
each, The have some difficulty in getting 
proper hold for swallowing them. If by the 

, they are all right, though costing a antl 
effort to swallow. Many fish are found with 
the skin scratched off their backs by the bills of 
oe in the vain attempt to swallow them so 

eld. 

Upon inquiring whether the fish did not 
deteriorate in quality by being kept so long in 
captivity, say six weeks, and although alive, 
virtually without food ; the answer was, that they 
were eo very fat that there was no appreciable 
difference, at least in a commercial point of view. 
They are very fat and well flavoured, but have not 
the delicacy of favour or texture of the smaller 
herring either in Iceland or Scotland, Such 
fish—smal) and fine—when found by the Norwe- 
gians, are quite as carefully treated in gerting 
and curing as by ue, if not more so, the Norwe- 
gians being quite epicurean in their tastes as 


regards herrings. 


THE ENFIELD COURT ROBBERY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 





‘WHEN are you going to return Lady Dascnt’s 


: visit, Aunt Frances?’ asked my niece Amy one 


lovely morning in August. ‘It is quite a fort- 
night since she called,’ 

“In a day or so,’ I replied, knowing the duty 
must be performed, particularly as Lady Dasent 
had, since she called, sent us an invitation to a 
ball which was about to take place at Enfield 
Court. In my inmost heart I should have been 

leased had Lady Dasent’s visit never been paid. 

We had lived in seclusion for so long, that I 
almost dreaded any interruption to the even tenor 
of our quiet existence, Lut Amy was eighteen, 
and just at the age to appreciate a little gaicty ; 
and I felt it was my duty to set my own feelings 
aside, and allow her to enjoy the present to the 
utniost. 

We lived just on the outskirts of one of the 
principal southern provincial towns, in a little 
paradise which some one had aptly designated 
the ‘Wren’a Nest. I thought it perfect, and 
would not have exchanged its peaceful beauty 
for Enfield itself, which was considered one of 
the fincst places in the county. : 

Owing to Lord Dasent’s very delicate health, 
the family had been absent for some years; but 
directly they returned, ues Dasent 
on ua The Court was bare ; 

and we were really their nearest neigh- 
boura, It behoved me, therefore, for Amy's sake, 
to make an effort and return her visit. 

‘What do you think of our going to Enfield 
this afternoon, Amy?’ I said presently. 

‘Y think it would be debghtful,’ she replied. 
‘Shall we walk or drive?’ 


‘Drive, decidedly? I rejoincd. The day was 
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lovely, and I inwardly hoped that Lady Dasent 
might be enjoying its beauties herself, and that 
we might thus continue our drive, having dome 
our duty by leaving cards only. But my hopes 
were disappointed. Lady Dasent was at home; 
and we were ushered with due ceremony into 
her beautiful drawing-room, where we found her 
most graciously inclined towards ua both. 

Her daughters were playing lawn-tennis, she 
told us. ould we like to join them on the 
terrace? Very gladly would I have declined ; but 
a glance towards Amy decided me otherwige. 
Ve probably, my diminutive m and ponies 

entertained hospitably during our ieee 





would be 
tion; and I could quite fancy, after the splen- 
dours of Enfield, that Joseph would return home 


signally dissatisfied with ¢he humble ways at the 
Wren’s Nest. 

Accompanying Lady Dasent, we found our 
selves in the midst of quite a large party of 
young people, some playing tennis, but the 
greater number merely looking on. Amy was 
swept from my side immediately ; but my anxious 
eyes followed her, and with pleasure I observed 
the cordiality with which the Misses Dasent 
welcomed her. 

By-and-by I saw her standing under e lime-tree 
at sume little distance from where I was seated. 
She was dressul in white; and as ahe -stood in 
the half-shade, half-sunshine, there was a look of 
ethereal beanty about her, 

* How very Pretty your niece fa, Mias Courtenay,’ 
Lady Dasent. observed. 

‘Yes; I think she is rather pretty,’ I replied. 

Some one else thought so too, Just as Lady 
Dasent spoke, I saw a gentleman introduced to 
Amy ; and while we remained, he determinedly 
muintained a close proximity to her side. He 
was young, good-looking, and evidently bent upon 
making himself very agreeable to my niece. 

Hitherto, Amy Sad lived o life of complete 
retirement, I had guarded her with a jealous 
care from all contact with any outward influences 
that might prejudice the future of my darling, 
She had been consigned to my care by her mother 
on her deathbed, when an infant of a few monthe 
old; and I had accepted the charge, vowing to 
be faithful to the utmost of my ability. 

I had Joved her mother ; but I had adored her 
father—my youngest brother—who had gone out 
to India with the fairest prospects, and come 
home, after being there only for a few years, to 
die, Out of a large family, I was the only one left 
who could possibly have undertaken the absolute 
charge of Amy. 

And here waa I, with my yous far behind 
me, an unloved old maid, until the child came 
to me, and in the clasp of her little bile arms 
I seemed to grow young again myself My 
sorrows became dim in the distance as my charge 
yrew ; every day and hour adding to my devotion 
to her, and, thatk God! to her love and affection 
forme. We were not rich, but we had enough ; 
and I was enabled to have a governess for Aunty, 
so that not even for part of her education 
she to leave me, Sometimes, I wished she had 
some companions of ber own age; but when 1 
jnentioned 16 she always rejected the idea of mich 
a necessity. he. wax perfectly happy. What 
more did I want? Nothing, except to insure her 
continuing to be happy all the days of her life. 


” F096 


- * Lady Darent’s desire to cultivate our acquaint- 
ance presented at least one advantage for Amy ; 
the Misses Dasent were about her own age, and, 
judging by outward ap nice lady-like 
irla, who anxiow to be friendly with 
Fer. Still, I shrank froni giving encouragement 
to the intimacy between them ; for though Amy’s 
birth ‘was that of a lady, still the Misses Dasent 
were undeniably above her in rank; and—per- 
haps from an old-fashioned idea on my part 
of possible patro: I rather threw obstacles 
in the way of any sudden friendship between 
them. 

But I am anticipating, and must revert to the 
introduction I had witnessed in the distance 
between Amy and Mr Alfred Mauleverer, which 
was the name of the individual I before alluded 
fo. I did not make his acquaintance that_after- 
noon ; that was an honour reserved for the follow- 
ing day, when he, accompanied by two of the 
Misses Dasent, came over to the Wren’s Nest to 
invite Amy and myself to a small afternoon 

arty. 

F le was the beginning of many visits both on 
their part and our own; in fact, hardly a day 
passed without our seeing at least Mr Mauleverer, 
who invariably found some pretext for comin 
over to ua, if we were not to be at Enfield. An 
then came the bell at Enfield—Amy’s first, 
destined to be a most eventful one, and to which 
she went arrayed in simple white. 

I was not altogether comfortable on the score 
of her growing intimacy with Mr Mauleverer. 
Perhaps he waa trifling with her; perhaps he was 
not in every way desirable himself, A thousand 
disturbing possibilities kept shooting through my 
old heart, as I eat watching my darling at her first 
ball, locking radiantly pretty, while Mr Maule- 
verer redoubled his devotion, and immolated him- 
self so thoroughly at her shrine as to insist on 
taking me intu supper—a piece of civility which 
I duly appreciated. 

Never before had I seen the Dasents’ celebrated 
gold Plate, which was on this occasion fully dis- 
played. It was magnificent. Such tankards and 
salvera of solid gold, to say nothing of plates, 
spoons, and forks, all apparently of the precious 
metal. Our conversation naturally turned upon 
this display ; and just as we were admiring it, 
Florence Dasent happened to join us. 

‘Miss Courtenay has been admiring the plate,’ 
remarked Mr Mauleverer, 

‘Yes; isn’t it beautiful?’ she replied. ‘But 
really, 1 think petty china would be almost nicer. 
1 believe papa would prefer it; but we can’t get 
rid of our plate, simply because it is entailed ; so 
are Mammna’s diamonds,’ 

Lady Dasent was wearing her diamonds that 
evening. From my quiet corner in the ballroom, 
I had specially noticed the necklace, which was 
rather a tight circles round her throat, set in 
squares of a formal but of course magnificent 
description. 

A few trifling remarks followed ; and then Mr 
Mauleverer conducted me back to my seat, in the 
vicinity of which we found Amy, to whom Mr 
Mauleverer was engaged for the next dance, 

T must say they looked a charming couple as 
they moved away. I vupppe my eyes were 
expressive of my thoughts, for Lady Dasent’s voice 
close beside me seemed to echo them. 
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‘They make @ good pair, don’t they?’ she said. 
‘Ah, Miss Courtenay,’ she continued, ‘IT am afraid 
you must not expect to keep your niece always ; 
some one is sure to carry her off soon.’ 

‘IT am in no h for that time to come, I 
replied. But, Lady Dasent, do you mind telling 
me one thing : who is Mr Mauleverer?’ 

“Who is Mr Mauleverer?’ repeated Lady Dasent, 
with a shade of sareasm in her voice. ‘Well, 
my dcar Miss Courtenay, I believe he is of very 
good family, very well off ; and I know he is very 
charming, and moves in the best society. You 
may be gutte sure, had he not been very desir- 
able in every way, he would not have been our 
guest. 

Some one else just then claimed Lady Dasent’s 
attention, and she moved off, leaving me to digest 
at my leisure the satisfactory remarks she had 
made relative to Amy’s admirer. Very good 
family—very well off—very eriiers and 80 
forth. I waa glad to hear it; and could scarcely 
avoid a feeling of exultation when, on our return 
home, Amy told me that he had asked her to 
be his wife, and she had accepted him. 

Tired as I was after my unwonted dissipation, 
sleep seemed to have forsaken me; Amy’s engage- 
ment wos all 1 could think of until daylight 
began to struggle into existence ; then I suppose 
I fell asleep, and might have slept for hours, 
had not my old housemaid Margaret burst into 
my room without any ceremony, and wakened 
me with the startling tidings that Enfield had 
been on fire; and that the gold plate, also nearly 
all Lady Dasent’s diamonds, had been stolen ! 

It seemed altogether too dreadful to be true ; 
buat very shortly afterwards, Mr Mauleverer him- 
self appeared, and fully confirmed the tidings. 
He had distinguished himself greatly by his 
bravery in endenvouring to extinguish the flames, 
and in doing so had burned his right hand xather 
babs 9 

‘I thought you might hear an exnegerated 
account of it, so I came over at once,’ he observed, 
with a glance towards Amy. 

‘Who discovered it?’ I asked. ‘What can 
have originated the fire} and above all, who 
can have taken the plate?’ 

‘And the diamonds?’ added Amy. 

‘That remains to be seen, replied Mr 
Mauleverer, ‘On my way here, I telegraphed to 
Scotland Yard, and no doubt a sharp detective 
will unravel the mystery.’ 

Partly in order to make it more convenient 
for guests at a distance, partly because Lord 
Dasent himself objected to late houra, the ball 
had begun at the unfashionably early hour of 
nine o'clock ; by half-past two it was over; and 
by three o'clock comparative silence had reigned 
over Enfield. The butler had posses it safe-— 
never dreaming of da’ to lock up the supper- 
room, the shutters of all the windows bei 
strongly barred as well With an easy min 
and the a re his feat packs that functionary 
retired to bed, while the rest of the servants 
gladly followed his example. 

Neither bolts nor bars, however, defended the 
diamonds, Lady Dasent replaced them with her 
own hands in their casea, which, without any 
anxiety whatever, she laid upon her toilet-table. 
To-morrow, they would, as usual, be deposited in 
the safe, where they were ordinarily kept, She 
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had dismissed her maid directly she came to] to consider the time and what each of us had 
her room; one of her daughters unclasped the | actually to be doing, 
circlet from her throat; and shortly afterwards| During this pause, we tumed and faced the 
—aa if came out in evidence—Miss Dasent left! narrow entry, on the other aide of the road, 
her mother’s room, crossed the corridor, and was | which leads to that avenue of Flora and Pomona 
just about to enter her own room, when, in the | where gifts of both those goddesses can be had 
darkness, some one brushed past her. The/all the year round—for a consideration; and 
circumstance did not alarm her; it was no|we then became fully aware of the bustle and 
doubt one of the servants; so she thought no! business in front of ua A block occurred in | 
more of it. | the road, and for a moment there was o lull, as 
Lady Dasent’s dressing-room adjoined her! the traffic was etopped through the entanglement 
bedroom j; and her account of the affair was that,! of two or three carriages, and in that moment 
a few minutes after she had got into bed, she | she appeared ! 
distinctly heard the handle of her dressing-room Clad all in gvhite—How it she to be described 7 
door turn; and she fancied she heard a very | My pen seems such a barbarous, rough instrument 
uiet step in the dressing-room, which in a|.wherewith to attempt to produce a likeness of 
sleepy way she fancied waa her maid, this lovely vision !—Clad wil in white. A straw 
Lord Dasent heard nothing—had nothing to} hat, adorned by a magnificent white feather, 
tell; he wished he had. If any one had brushed | shaded the fairest face I had ever scen, A white 
past him in the corridor, or he had heard steps| Cashmere dress, neatly fitting, and gracefully 
in the dressing-room, there would have been! gathered up into loops as regards the skirt, con- 
neither robbery nor fire. As it was, the stealthy | cenled ond displeye:l a form of singular grace- 
footsteps must have approached the dressing-table, | fulness. White gloves encased the most exquisite 
and with a deliberation almost incredible, some | little hands that ever chose ‘sixes’ at Piver’s or 
one must have opened the cases and abstracted | Houbigant’s; and a ruffle of white lace encircled 
the contenta, The circlet, the bracelets, and a pair |a noble throat. There she stood, Purity iteelf! 
of penitent earrings—-all were gone. The gold | In her hands she held a wealth of roses, and 
plate had also been cleverly carried off; onl} here was the colour in the picture, Roses not 
a few minor articles having been spared. ' made up into formal, if beautiful, bouquets, 
At first, all the energies of the household were | wired and arranged for opera or ball; but avi- 
directed towards subduing the fire. It evi- | dently chosen by the fair bearer of them blossom 
dently had its origin near the supper-room, which | by blossom, just as they had been cut from 
chanced to be directly below Lady Dasent’s rooms. their bushes or trees, with oa wonderful appre- 
At all events, it was owing to her beiny wakenei | cintion for their form and hue. A wealth of 
by a strong smell of fire, that the alarm was| rippling golden hair, jooped up behind, but 
given in time to save not only the house but apparently impatient of restraint-- for one vagrant 
some of the inmates, who might otherwise have | treas had escaped, and jay languid on the right 
perished in the flames, And from this fate it} shoulder, looking for all the world as if waiting 
appeared Mr Mauleverer had a narrow escape. | for some zephyr to come and pley with it. Her 
e had behaved ‘splendidly’ so the Dasenta| complexion was pale; but a fiush which spread 
said ; and as my nephew-elect, I was proud to | itaelf over her checks as she watched the disen- 
hear it. tnnglement of the carriages, was a concentrated 
one mee es en beri ies ree oe vi ’ 4 
7 whe My friend and I with one accord exclaimed: 
PAVEMENT PORTRAITS. ‘What a lovely girl!’ and then we became 
VIOLET CHATMION. silent, The lady, it turned out, was waiting 
2 for her carriage; and while this was bein 
I stoop one hot June day, years ayo, in the shade | fetched, quite a semicircle of admirers thered 
of the east ond of the church of St Paul, Covent! round her at a respectful distance ; for there was 
Garden, talking with an old schoolfellow whom Ij that in her face and whole appearance which 
met accidentally at that spot—a dear friend, who | commanded respect og well as admiration. An 
now, alas, lies at the bottom of the Red Sea—and olil dame, of some seventy years ieee rugged 
the news which we were exchanging with one pees sealed ons sd nidy cCniaa any 
another was sufficiently engrossing, and the plea- iniinenous to Covent Garden: Market—pat down 
sure of meeting after a long interval of separation | her ‘basket, folded her arms, and indulged in a 
sufficiently absorbing, to blot out for a time from | ood stare, enjoying the sight, to judge by the 
our notice the crowds of carriages and pedestrions | [ook of pleasure in her twinkling old eyes, as a 
which were passing and repassing before us inj thing which did her heart good. The young 
this busy corner of London, at this busy time of | women who mind the stulls at this part of the 
the year. We talked long and cheerfully. The! market stopped making up their nosegays, and 
world was not grown gray to us; it was etil) | apparently nodded to each other any amount 
young, and arrayed in that glorious garment of | of ‘Oh! I saya!’ and ‘That's aomething likes! 
youth—Ho Stories of mutual friends of our| The work of the market was in danger of being 
recent boyhood were told and listened to; and { stopped by the lady. ; ; 
the long hand of that honest old church-clock ut the carriage came—an open carriage, with 
had mkt more than 9 complete circuit of its face | an elderly lady in it, half asleep; and the ate 
ere our talk flagged. Indeed, it was the striking | being let down, the white figure mounted in 
of the hour of five which roused us from our| the vehicle and geated itlf. While the old lady. { 
recollections of other days and early pleasures, | was giving some Uirection to the footman, I aw 't 
and caused us to pause for a moment in our talk,| the young lady bow, blush, and smile; and | 
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3 When I looked to see the cause of this, I caught | unless he was obliged to be; for, besides rain, 
4 sight of a tail handsome young Silow = cacetely snow, and slush, there was the additional dis- 
>} @ soldier by his bearing—raising his hat and] comfort of intense cold. The people who were 
emiling bac happily to the beautiful occupant |in the streets hurried along, as though anxious 
of the carriage, which in that instant dis-| to perform their errands so ag to get under shelter 
again as soon as possible; and what with this 
anxiety, and the difficulty of retaining their 
equilibrium on the slippery pavements under 
the rude attacks of wind, rain, and snow, col- 
lisions between pedestrians were frequently occur- 
ring. I myself, buffeted by the wind, advancing 
with difficulty under the cover of my umbrella, 
nearly ran into one or two damp and shuddering 
fellow-creatures, At last, when half way up the 
Lane, my wmbrella blew inside out, and I found 
myself swirled round by a terrific gust of wind, 
nearly knocking down, in my rudderless con- 
dition, a lady in the garb of the St John’s Sister- 
hood of nurses who was walking close behind 
me. I recovered myself as quickly as I could, 
and apologised for my unintentionally rough 
behaviour ; and as I spoke, my breath almost 
went from me and my utterance ceased with 
astonishment ; for under that gloomy black straw 
bonnet, above that sombre, wet, blown-about gown 
and cloak, I recognised the face of the vision 
of Covent Garden, the happy girl of Belgrave 
Square! The face was the same ; but the bright 
colour of youth and happiness had fled from it; 
and in those blue eyes there was an expression 
of settled sorrow, beautiful but painful in the 
extreme. And yet she was but one of the many 
who have had to mourn, and who will have to 
mourn—so long as war's deadly blast is blown— 
the loss of husband, brother, or—lover. 


{Wov. 4, 1800, 






a 
: Ui this was, as I have said, years ago. 

A long time ee ae four years— 
I was in Belgrave Square one night early in the 
season, and at one of the houses there a grand 


was bei’ ven, It was very late, and the 
eke bad altady be m %0 depart. ‘A crowd 
was on the pavement, the members of which were 
trying with harmless curiosity to catch a glimpse, 
through the serried ranks of footmen, of the gaily 
drew ladies as they passed from the house to 
their carriages. I ai for a moment to look 
too; and as I stopped, the door of the house was 
flung open, and a voice shouted from the top of 
the steps: ‘Lady Charmion’s carriage !’ 

‘Lady Charmiun’s carriage !’ was the cry taken 
up by a watchman on the pavement, by some of 
the footmen, and a few of the coachmen, until 
from out the distance came an answering shout, 
and Lady Charmion’s carriage in about a minute 
drove up. The door of the house once more 
opened, and lo! I saw the vision of Covent Garden 
descend the ateps. Lovely os ever, there was no 
doubt it was she! Here, indeed, was an unex- 

ected treat for me. I pressed forward, and got to 
he front rank of the footmen, in spite of their 
futile endeavours to keep me back ; and assurance 
was made doubly sure when I recognised the 
young military man who was escorting the Indy 
to the carriage. And the dear elderly lady was 
there too, with careful step following her daughter, 
leaning on the arm of a yood-looking old gentle- 
man, evidently her husband. 

I almost felt the breath of the girl in white. 
T heard her voice, for she said to her gullant 
companion as she went by me: ‘Very well ; the 
Botanical Gardens on Wednesday next,—What 
a delightful party! Good-night.” And for a 
second time the lady passed out of my sight. 

Soon after this, I read in one of the ‘Society’ 
pes that a marriage had been arranged between 

Japtain ——— of the ——th Regiment and Mins 
Violet Charmion, only daughter of Siy Phili 
Chormion, Bart., und I was quite interested wit 
the announcement, feeling almost that I actually 
knew the areas That was in the early summer. 
A little Inter on in the year, Sir Philip died 
suddenly, and the marriage of his daughter was 
consequently postponed. Misfortunes never come 
singly, and almost directly after the death of her 
father, Miss Charmion was separated from her 
betrothed, whose regiment was ordered to Afghan- 
istan, All this I learned from the papers. And 
T learned, tov, in the autumn of the same year, 
of a great battle betweon the British and the 


JSOMETHING ON BOTH SIDES, 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN HEMSLEY, A MARRIED 
MAN, AND NORTH, A BACHELOR, 
Scene.—A quiet street in a certain suburb of London, 
and afterwards ‘the Park.’ 

Helmsley. Why, North! how are you, old 
fellow? Who would have thought of mecting 
you here? 

North. Or you? 

Helm. Ob, I—I’m hopee-hunting, you see, and 
dismal work it is too, But necessity compels, 
Not sufficient room in the old place now, and 
I'm trying to find a more roomy residence with 
a not utterly unreasonable rent. I daresay you 
remember our settling in that pretty little cottage 
—eh, North? 

North, I have a most vivid recollection of the 
first visit I paid you after your marriage, and 
can conjure up a vision at this moment of Mrs 
Helmsley in long curls and a gray gown. Also, 
I recollect the air of intense satisfaction pervading 
your voice and features.—-Ah, ten years ago ! 











aan forces; ani I scanned the list of the} Hele. True; and the long curls, like the ‘gra: 
killed, and there found the name of him who| gown, are of the past. But I hope the ‘satisfied 


wes to have been the happy husband of Violet air’ has not departed 7 
Charmion. | North, Well, no. You look rather as if the 
: world went well with you, old fellow. I daresay 

On one of the most biting days of the dis-| we're both happy enough in our particular lines, 

astrous winter of 1880, I was fighting my way| Yours wouldn't suit me. But we’re an much 

up Drury Lane with rain and snow apd wind | the same errand; I am trying to find lodgings, 

against me. The slush on the pavement wes|I can’t stand that landlady of mine any longer, 

inches deep, end walking was by no means easy. | go I intend to quit. 

It wos a day when no one would be out of doors! Helm. What's the delinquency now? 


’ 
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North. Oh, the old story !—waste and extrava- 
gance ; half-crowns chi where it ought to be 
sixpences ; extraordinary evanishment of cold 
meat; surreptitious departure of pickles and 
preserves ; increase of evaporation amongst my 
tea and sugar; things lost in the wash—! Very 
sorry, sir, but the washerwoman is so careless’"— 
a remarkable and ubiquitous cat, that makes off 
with everything, from a pair of fowls to half a 
bottle of brandy, and which apparently smokes 
cigars. In fact, there is about every inconvenience 
& poor mortal can attempt to put up with, Even 
my patience is outrun at last. 

‘elm. (aughing). Well, that’s a heavy list, old 
fellow, and I might remind you I’ve heard much 
the same from you befure. It’s rather curious 
about your Inndladies, North, that they are always 
perfection at first—attentive, assiduous, obliging, 
&c.; then there always ensues a perceptible 
declension in the careful attentions, until things 
arrive at what I used to call the ‘turn-up’ pass. 
Do you remember that literary landlady of mine, 
who used to overhaul my bookcase in my absence, 
and leave visible traces in the shape of dirty finger- 
marks on my most treasured volumes ? 

North. Even that I think was scurcely ro bad 
as my last. She nearly worried me to death with 
her confounded attentions. I suppose she nieant 
well; but fancy, Helmsley, stopping a fellow, 
and keeping him talking for ten minutes on the 
stuire, or wanting to help him on with his ¢reat- 
coat, and see hin: out at the door! She used to 
invade my domains under the slightest pretext, 
and once—once only—-made o futile attempt to 
put my slippers on for me. It was too much ; 
and if that lonely widow was aiming at my 
hand and heart, she not only missed her mark, 
but lost her lodyer. But we won't malign 
the whole race, Helmsley ; there are good Jand- 
ladies, 

Helm. Undoubtedly. The one I left when I 
married, was a very favourable specimen. Always 
clean, tidy, civil, very attentive and obliging, 
good cook—a grand point that, North—and as 
honest as the day. But a great many can’t be 
depended on; and, as I said before, the most 
arduous and painstaking often show a sad falling- 
off when time and tamper try. Well, fortunately, 
I am well out of that sort of thing, and have been 
for ten years. 

vorth. What! and you a married man, with, let 
me see, four children! My dear boy, you must 
be joking. The miseries of single life wax dim 
and insignificant when confronted with those that 
weigh upon the married state. 

elm. Pray, may I inquire if you speak from 
experience 

North. Observation—inference. 

Helm. Not worth a straw. Now, I married at 
thirty, and had then lived in lodgings for ten or 
twelve years, 1 have been married ten years and 
a few months, and am a living negative to the 
baa you asked me on my wedding morning— 

‘ve a good memory, North—as to whether my 
last state would not be worse than my firet. 
Look at me! Am I half-starved looking, bald- 
headed, careworn, wretched? I've one or two 
gray hairs, certainly ; but so have you, who are 
two years or 80 my junior, I firmly believe that 
my marriage was the luckiest business I ever 
in hand.—Now, we have unintentionally drifted 
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into an argument and into the Park. Shall wo 

take a 6 round, ond talk this matter over? 
North. Certainly ; but premising that you must 

not expect a convert. : . 
Heim. Oh! I am not unreasonable, Woe wilt 


both neues with the energy of conviction. I will 
bring the results of experience to bear; you are |' 
at liberty to crush me under the weight of obser if 


vation ond inference.—Now, forward to the 
atteck! State your case, while I gather mate- 
rials for mine. 

North, Tam convinced that a man who marries 
early or late—does a very foolish thing, A 
single man can do as he pleases—smoke anywhere, 
drink @ dtserdtion, go to ‘he theatre half the 
nights in the week if he Yikes, have fellows to 
see him, go to see them, take aplendid walking 
toura, lie in bed on Sunday ; in fact, can joy 
perfect freedom, with no woman tied to his 
heels ; in short, no encumbrances. Now, the mar- 
ried man is often henpecked within an inch of, 
his patience; or if he has too much spirit for, 
that, rendered desperately uncomfortable. If he 
dare go ont withuut Madame, he must expect 
cold looks or tearful resignation when he returns. 
If he venture tv invite a bachelor friend or two 
to spend an evening, sigha follow, and half- 
expressed wishes that her society might be con- 
sidered enough. If the unfortunate man is tired, , 
and would like a rest on Sunday, instead of bein 
posted up in a stifling church to hear o du 
sermon—inore sighs, and half-audibly expressed 
wishes that dear Jack cared a little more for 
‘such things.’ I can quite imagine the sort of 
thing, and it is not for me, Lundladics worry 
me, but a wife would kill me. 

Helm. My good friend, your vivid imagination 
is only surpassed by your powers of description, 
Now, I have been both bachelor and Benudic 
so can speak from a double experience, and 
aver without hesitation that I never really knew 
what comfort and happiness were till I married, 
Of course, if your aspirations after happiness rise 
no higher than the pipe, the glass, the theatre, 
aud the like, oll I cun say must fall to the 
ground. But I know it is not so with you, who 
are a reader, a thinker, and a fervent lover of 
Nature. The dise ancy. between those points 
of your character and that part of your nature 
which appeara to take pleasure in what is scarcely 
worthy of i¢ or you, has often made me wonder 
if you, like myself, might not be much happier 
in the quiet domestic circle, even with the respon- 
sibilitics of a family. 

North. A wife causes such frightful ex: 

Hebn. Mine never did; and 1 know of many 
more very well-ordered households, I am per- 
fectly comfortable, to argue selfishly; and cer- 
tainly not henpecked. should say few men 
are; and if they are, it must be their own fault, 
for uot quietly asserting themeelves, and showing 
calmly and reasonably that such is not the right 
course to take with them. Now, look here, I 
reach home “Wout five; have a comfortable tea, 
slip all ready, bright fire, children happy 
at p ’ in the nursery. Well, I spend the evening 
as k like—read, write, liaten to Fanny's music ; 
go out perhaps w@. her, or perape not; entertain, 
a friend or two sometimes—and you sens te 





took | know, North, how my wife receives my 


friends. 
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Nerth. I fervently assent. Mrs Helmsley at 
least is a partial contradiction to my assertions 
But you can’t crush my theories po easily. 

- Helm. I do not want to crush; I wish to con- 
vince. I do not think I am of a weak nature, 
or easily swayed ; but I believe that I am much 
the better ‘for the kindly influence of a gentle 
woman, I never imagined, in the days when I 
was a ecoffer and sceptic regarding married 
happiness, how much pleasure could be found 
in the ecaupesionenp. of an intelligent, well- 
informed woman, I know now, and T wish you 


North. My dear fellow, we are getting for too 
serious, I do not wish or intend to marry—— 

Helm. Ha! I have just hit on an idea you 
ought to appreciate, North. I have not forgotten 
your old taste for studying statistics, which I 
always considered dreadfully dry work, I 
happened, however, last week to be looking at 
a statistical table neatly introduced into an article 
on Population, and was struck by the fact of the 
immense nurober of unmarried women of all 
ages there are in this country. Looking at the 
number as a whole, it is positively appalling. 
Now, is it not the duty, the unselfish, disinterested 
duty of every man to save one woman from being 
an old maid? Of course, there are some women 
very well suited to fight the battle of life for 
themselves, and who are very well content to 
do 80; but there are others who cannot stand 
alone; while, with some one to cling to and 
look up to, they may gain a certain strength and 
confidence, and feel much happier and safer than 
when drifting alone on the sea of the world, 
knocking up against obstructions, and buffeted 
by the stronger craft.—Don't laugh, North! I'm 
not poetical, but I do feel aympathetic. Why 
don’f yon and others like you take a weaker 
‘vessel in tow 7 

North. My dear fellow, the young women of the 

resent day are not such as to induce a man of 
sense to link his existence with any one of them. 
No soul boyond dress and personal appearance ; 
no ideas beyond driving, promenading, dancing, 
and flirting ; no ambition beyond making ‘a good 
catch, A fig for the sex! with their flowers and 
feathers, smiles and simpers, airs and graces! 
They do very well to dance with or flirt with 
—I can amuse myself that way ; but for a closer 
connection—not for me ! 

Helm. I must admit that there are women who 
answer to the description you have given. But 
are you compelled to choose a wife from among 
them? Are there not many quict sensible girls, 
pretty, and clever to boot—well brought up, well 
trained in household affairs and domestic economy, 
yet with souls sufficiently above the kitchen, and 
minds well informed cnough to make them fit 
companions for any reasonable man? I know 
of many picks snay who could contribute to any 
ipan’y happiness, but who remain unmarried 
simply because men will judge of a class from 
an individ and because they see one giddy 
extravagant girl, studiously avoid any close Shee - 
vation of or comminglement with the sex, and so 
never come across one of the reasunable, home- 
loving, intelligent sort. And as to the so-called 
‘fast’ style of girl—my hatred of the word is only 
second to my dislike of the thing—I think it is in a 
great degree owing to men that they are what they 


are. If they see that men regard them aa mere 
dolla, made to serve for an hour's amusement, or 
to act as mere chatting, dancing, trifling machin 
what wonder is it that they behave as such? 
think we do women injustice, North. There are 
clear heads among them ; there ate clever brains ; 
there _are charactera—good, true hearts. I 
have known many women worthy of the friendship 
or the love of any man. If they be not all they 
might and should, we may at least treat them as 
reasonable and sentient beings, our equals in 
most thinga, our superiors, heaven knows, in 
roany 4 without any nonsense about angels or 
anything of that sort. Perhaps, seeing them- 
selves so considered, they might try to work up 
to the standard of some of their nobler sisters— 
women whom we must all respect. 

North. You would not expect me to wed one 
of the strong-minded sisterhood, surely—blue 
spectacles, stiff curls, sharp tongues, end all the 
rest of it; or a gushing young miss in her 
teens? 

Helm. My friend, I fear you are losing not 
only your ground but your patience. No; at 
your age you would have little sympathy with 
a girl of eighteen or thereabouts, unless she were 
an uncommonly gifted one; and your other idea 
ig a purely fancy sketch. I would say: M a 
woman some five years your junior, one who has 
nade her own home happy, and can make yours 
s0; one who, having been a good daughter and 
sister, will be a good wife. Ido not know that 
I should ever have fallen in love with Fanny, 
had I only known her as the young lady with 
long curls, who played so prettily and sang 80 
sweetly, But when I was admitted into the 
home circle, and saw how her bright kindly 
influence cheered ler careworn father, helped 
her invalid mother, and guided those wilful 

vung brothers of hers, f began to feel aos 
if something of the sort might be good for 
myself. My principal enemy had been self- 
love, backed up with various baseless doubts and 
fears. Single life is _a capital thing for feeding 
and_ fostering selfishness.—But I think we are 
wandering from the main question, and this 
is too much of an oration.—Did you speak, North? 
I ve pardon. 

[North 4s, however, all but inaudible, the only 
distinct words being ‘dozen, ‘ country,’ * population,’ 
‘ overcrowded.’] 

Helm, Oh, if you bring Malthus & Co. to 
support your theories, I might as well call the 
Scriptures to the assistance of mine; and as we 
should be each doing a very superfluous thing, 
[think we will not, which you must acknowledge 
a deed of grace on my part, as the arguments [ 
should being forward would have the advantage 
not only of a higher authority but a greater 
antiquity. And talking of eee, what sort of 
creature is the really old bachelor? I suspect a 
good many regret their atate of single-blesscdness, 
hee they oh peels left pening, out of 
the race, past finding pleasure in the ways the 
were used to; and wish thi bad a home: and 
ties of their own, some one whose care and com- 


panionship they could really claim. Imagine 
ourself, North: five-and-twenty or thirty years 
ce! Now, what say yo 


uu? 
North. Don’t croak ! Wh look into the future? 
I am what I am, and feel happy enough, as a | 





Wor. & sien) 
rule, Every dog has its day; 
mine? ia ee is sacine ing you have for- 
gotten, Hel > in your inveighing against 
selfishness, Cannot an unmarried man da fox 
more good, having more time and money at his 
di than a married ditto? Cannot he be 
far more of a benefactor to his kind—do more 
for the world at large? 

Helm. He can; but docs he? I will say 
nothing ; ‘you shall ask youreelf, and your own 
good sense will answer. 

North. I freely admit I am a selfish wretch; 
but there are some of the sort I mentioned. 

Helm, Yes; one or two; bestowed on ua to 
show us what we might and should be. Not that 
all our best men and greatest benefactors have 
been single men, North, A statistical table might 
be useful in this case, to convince unbelievers 
such as you. I do not think my public life has 
suffered because my private life has been a happy 
one; and I think I shall benefit mankind about 
as much as I can, by training my children to 
bear their part well in the world’s work, letting 
them learn the great lesson of helping to bear 
the burdens of others, as well as blithely carrying 
their own, And who knows? They may be living 
illustrations of my theory, that membera of o 
family where good influences have held sway, 
will unconsciously carry those influences with 
them wherever they go in the world.—Forgive 
me, old fellow, if I seem to be sermonising, but 
we must sometimes look on the serious side of 
things. Don’t you indorse my opinion? 

North, Well, I do; and I thank you, old 
friend, for the sensible and reasonable way in 
which you have put things, Wou have at least 
given me food for thought. 

Helm. Ah! very, good.—But here we are, out 
of the Park, and nearly at my house. Come in 
and have a cup of tca, and we'll have some 
music, and perhaps a pipe afterwards. 





THE LIGHT-GLINT ON LOCH LOMOND. 


Tue beautiful Queen of Scottish Lakes haz, we 
are told, ‘waves without wind, fish without tins, 
and a floating island ;’* but it has also other 
mysterious secrets which still remain hidden from 
us. Among these are the many drifts and under- 
currents, the cold and warm eddies, the deep holes 
and crevices, which exirt in the lake, and are 
only partly known. Often when the summer 
season is at its heiyht, we hear of some cata- 
strophe involving loss of life by the sudden 
upsetting of o frail boat on Loch Lomond ; and 
afterwards, thut the most strenuous efforts to 
recover the bodics of the victims have proved 
fruitless, The dead sleep their sleep far down 
in the dark depths of the waters of the Queen of 
Lakes, and jealously she holds the victims of the 
treacherous blasta that sweep over her bosom. 
The terrible gusts which rush down the mountain 
valleys come without the slightest warning, so that 


* Waves without wind—the unsubsided result of 
sudden 
occasion: 
island—an agglomeration of weeds, roots, 
existed on the Loch. —ED, 
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THE LIGHT-GLINT ON LOCH LOMOND. 


i Peagld fish without fins—namoly, adders, which to 





comes & prey to the death-grip of the dark waters 
Many must remember Dougal—or * Tonugal,” 
as he called himself—the old fisherman at Li 
with his wrinkled face, bronzed by the sun 
at least seventy summers. A rare old specimen: 
of a true Highlander was Dougal, 
of soldiers, and ee ae to the Forty-second 
Highlanders (the Black Watch), bis father was 
one of eight brothers who fought at the dis- 
astrous battle of Fontenoy. Six of them died 
a soldier's death on that fatal day; a seventh 
was seriously wounded, yet survived to return 
home ; and the remaining brother, Dougal’s own 
father, also bore such scars upon him as showed 
that _he too had been in the.thick of stormin 
the French intrenchments, Dongal himself would 
have been a bon antagonist for any foe to meet, 
for fear was a thing unknown to him, Now, he 
sleeps his long sleep in the little churchyard at 
Luss, where the ivy and flowers grow luxuriantly 
over the green graves, and high up the summer 
wind sighs through the tall trees thot shade his 
last resting-place. 
One reminiscence of Dougal always clings to 
me, and I never visit Loch Lomond without 
recalling it. Dougal was a keen fisher, and no 
man knew the waters of Loch Lomond better. 
There wus not a feeding-ground or an eddy which 
Dougal did not know, as well as the alaten or 
trout which frequented it; but he had a strong 
dislike to see his favourite waters whipped by 
an inexperienced hand; and although he accom. 
Fae many fishing-partics, he jealously reserved 
iis pet spots for those who knew the difference 
between the fall of a fly upon the water and the 
splash of a stone. For the ordinary run of visitors 
he reserved other waters, where his fish ran 
no fear of being disturbed, and where the inex- 
pericnced could lash the waters to their heurte’ 
content. 
Dougal was not of a very communicative 
nature ; but occasionally, to those whom he kaew 
well, he would open up; and often a deep earnest- 
mess would mark the account of some of his 
adventures. He was keonly susceptible to the 
beauty and glory of the surrounding scenery, 
and a hushed silence would steal over him when 
the lights of heaven rested on the mountain and 
valley, and the lake mirrored them on its calm 
surface. It was on one of those exquisite evenings, 
such ag one seldom sees elsewhere, when t 
Queen of the Lakes had decked herself in all 
her beauty, that Dougal aud 1 quietly turned 
the boat towards Luss, after a pretty successful 
day’s seas The mountains were bathed in 
the softest light of the setting sun; the surface 
of the lake was like a mirror, on which the wooded 
islands Jooked like floating fairy homes. Fur 
away up the Loch, range ufter range of mountains 
faded into the most delicate purple, until in the 
extreme distance they passed as 1 were into air, 
Involuntarily, Dougal. stopped rowing end rested 
upon his oars, as the great shadows fell deeper 
and deeper upon the water. Some time — 
before the old fellov: resumed rowing, and indeed 
twilight had set in. : 
‘Tf you wadna mind, sir, he said, ‘1 would like 
pall round by‘Inch M urrin before we go home.’ 

All right, Dougal, I replied. ‘It would be 
a pity to hurry home on euch a night as this,’ 


ie 
may not I have {even the most experienced boatman at times be- 
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‘Ye're right there, sir,’ eaid Dougal, lapsi ve ot. I put down the lin’-irons ; and, 
into lence” d = Oi ? : teak something 


I was so much wrapped in my own thoughts, 
that it did not occur to me at the time eo 
something unusual for Dougal of his own accord 
to pull so far out of his way as Inch Murrin. 
It was not until we were off the island itself 
that I noticed that the poor man was very much 
affected ‘and that he wiped his eyes with his 
shirt-sleeve. 

‘Hullo, Dougal!’ I said; ‘what ails you, 
map? Are you ill?’ 

*Na, a Bor he said, ‘I’m well enough. But 
ye maun bear wi’ me, sir. I’m kind o' minded 
to-day o' my poor laddie that was drowned here 
langayne.’ 

‘Indeed, Dongal! I never knew that you 
had lost a son in Loch Lomond,’ 

‘Deed, sir, and I did; and it is twenty year 
this very night.’ 

‘ How was it, Dougal?’ I asked. 

‘How it happened,’ he answered, ‘naebody 
kens ; but it was God’s ain doing that I found 
my Inddie’s body. It was just here at this very 
spot where we now are; and deed, sir, I would 
never have had the heart to boat all these years 
on the Loch, had I kenned that my bairn was 
lyin’ dead at the bottom of it. Well, sir, it was 
a braw simmer’s day when my laddie left Luss in 
the wee boat to take owre some fishin’-gear to a 
espe near the Balloch end o’ the Loch ; and 

¢ that trip he never came back. I mind there 
was a Lit o @ squall in the evenin’; but neither 
me nor onybody else fashed about that. But 
the laddie didna come home that night; and 
when next day our boat was found capsized, and 
driftin’ awa’ up the Loch, I kent that a mischance 
had befallen our bairn. Me and my neighbours 
went off at once to try and hear tidings o’ him. 
We put in ata’ the islands, and awa’ alang baith 
shores ov’ the Loch; but couldna lear tell o’ him, 
We then got out the irons, and erapploil and 
searched every curncr between Luss and Balloch ; 
but not a trace could we find. We tried until 
the neighbours said it was no use searching any 
more, and we must just bide and see whether 
the body wouldna come ashore o’ itsel’. 

‘Sair, sair did my auld woman greet, and 
little heed could I gle to my wark; but I aye 
wandered aboot and up and doun the shore 
seek, seeking, Well, it was just the fourth day 
after we found the boat, that I pulled awa’ 
out amang the islands a’ by mysel’, It was 
a Saturday night; there was not much wind, 
but it was a dark night, and I thought I would 

the length of Inch Murriv. Jnet as I reached 
the spot we're at now, sir, there came the 

ueerest glint o’ light upon the water I ever saw. 

t came straight doun from the lift, and lighted 
up one aolitery spot on the Loch for two or three 
seconds ; and I knew it was God’s hand pointing 
out to me where my laddie lay. I canna say what 
it was—it wasna fear—but my heart seemed 
amaist to loup to my mouth. I had noething 
in the boat to grapple wi’; but I rowed home 
as hard as I could, after I had gotten the exact 
veering o’ where the light had been, I told 
naebody, not even his mother, o’ what I had seen, 
for I was dazed wi’ my ain thoughts; but next 
mornin'—though it was the Lord’s day—I was up 


sir! the very first pull 
heavy. I kind O prayed to the Lord to gie me 
strength ; and I took heart, ond J pulled up the 
iron—-and there, at the end o the grapplin’, 
was my puir dead bain! I can never Lm here 
without thinking on that night, and the light 
which God sent down upon the water !” 

IT let no word of mine disturb the poor old 
man’s thoughta, as I took the oars from him, 
and, leaving him to sit silent in the stern of 
the boat, rowed slowly into Luss. 





AN OLD GARDEN. 


Somewiers in the Past so golden, 
‘Whose sweet memories are my own, 
Was a garden, large and sunny, 
Filled with blossoms, whence the bees 
Gathered richest stores of honey, 
And the rose-shrubs grow like trees ; 
With fair petals round them strewn. 


Sloping downwards to a river, 
Grassy terraces were there ; 
And great beds of daintiest flowers, 
Pansies with their purple glow, 
Palest woodbines wreathed in bowers ; 
And the streamlet ran below, 
Singing to these creatures fair 
Through the blessed summer hours, 


You could wander at your leisure 
With a deep and quiet content ; 
You could lose yourself in sweetness ; 

Hedges of the May rose grew 
With a lavish, full completeness ; 

And bright lilacs, steeped in dew, 

Shook above your head, and Lent 
To cach wind with very pleasure. 


Softly in the verdant mazes 

Of green walka your footsteps fell ; 
And the murmur of the river, 

Like a aong of love and reat, 
Seemed to warble on for ever ; 

Then some bird with russet breast 

Startled, flew across the dell, 
From its bed among the daisies. 


Then in autumn what a treasure 
OF all sweetest fruits you found 

Hanging from each laden tree, 
Ripening on the sunny wall; 

And you picked them at your pleasure. 
They were free to you and all, 

As the sun and wind are free, 
Scattered in rich plenty round. 


Ah, those days of untold sweetness ! 

Ah, those hours of Hope and Rest ! 
Who shall tell their wondrous beauty ? 

Who shall bring again the Past ? 
Years grow swifter in their fleetness, 
And our spirits murmur sadly 

That ‘the olden days were best.’ 

Ce 
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TROPICAL BRITAIN. 


Ir is @ common remark, that a former dweller 
on the earth, were he permitted to revisit scenes 
once familiar, would find them in many instances 
changed out of all knowledge. We may with 
equal justness reverso the remark, and find it 
applicable to ourselves, were we taken back 
through the scenes of the historic past, ond 
especially the long ages of the geological periods. 
Such glimpses of the past are not unattainable. 
All the principal geological and climatic changes 
which in succession have passed over the surface 
of the earth, have been sclf-registered. Successive 
landscapes have as it were photographed them- 
selves upon the sensitive plate of the earth’s 
successively renewed surface; their impressions 
lie buried beneath our feet everywhere, or traced 
on hill-slopes all around; and where uncovered 
or detected, though the lines are in many cases 
blurred and indistinct, to the trained eye of the 
student they unfold scenes which stand out before 
the mind with singular distinctness. 

How fascinating the interest of endeavouring 
to recall the long past! Let us, therefore, 
imagine ourselves transported to the Britain of 
the Eocene period, and under the guidance of 
the most recent discoveries and conclusions of 
geologists and others, picture the ecenes which 
would then meet our view. It is B.c.—we know 
not how many tens of thousands of years. One 
thing we are certain of—it is a long distance on 
this side of that chaotic period, millions of 
years ago, when, according to Mr G. H. Darwin 
and Professor Ball of Dublin, the earth, a huge 
molten mass, gave birth to the moon; and 
mother and daughter hung perilously near each 
other till the latter began that retreating move- 
ment which she still continues. The Primary 
and Secondary periods had already done their 
work in moulding our earth into habitable con- 
ditions for higher and higher forms of life. We 
are at the dawn (Eocene) of the Tertiary period, 
in whore later development man appears upon 
the scene. 


——————————————————————————— GE 


But as we find our way to what is now 
British soil, and look around, how difficult to 
believe that we are in Britain’s latitudes. For on 
every hand we eee the rich and luxuriant life of 
the tropics ; and the hot air smites us with faint- 
ness. From the teeming soil springs a bewilder- 
ing variety of vegetation, and unfamiliar species 
appear everywhere. We recognise with astonish- 
ment forms of vegetable life which at present we 
naturally look for only in sunnier climes. When 
we examine closer, it seems, indeed, an if the 
plants ond flowers of all regiona of the earth are 
gathered around us. To ace the nettle-trees, but 
especially the honeysuckle-trees (Bankestas) and 
the leathery-leafed gum-treca (Hucalyptt), we 
might fancy ourselves in Australia with its 
characteristic evergreen vegetation. The weird 
shapes of huge cacti, again, transport us to the 
regions of Central America, parched with frequent 
droughts, while the fig-tree at our side Bast of 
the shores of the Mediterranean ; the palm yonder 
Jeads the thoughta to Africa; and that bread- 
fruit in the distance awakens visions of the 
beautiful scenery of the islands of the South 
Seas. Twining round the tree-stems, flinging 
their tendrils from branch to branch, creeping, 
twisting, interlacing everywhere, wreathing them- 
selves in myriad graceful festoons, gorgeous with 
flowers of every hue, and making our forests as 
impassable as those of South America, are those 
wonderful climbing-plants, amid which veteran 
explorers might recognise their most inveterate 
foes. 

And withal, the trees and plants of temperate 
climes abound also, And just as the British 
traveller of to-day in tropical latitudes welcomes |; 
the sight of them es old friends, linking him with 
the temperate regions which are his home, so in 
that far-back Eocene age, emid so much to make 
us doubt whether we are on British soil, we 
welcome the sight of the beech, the elm, the 
chestnut, and the oak. The air is alive with 
the hum of ginsect-life characteristic of . the 

i Glancing; flashing, gleaming in the sun- 
light, many of them rivaling in colour the flowers 
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over which they hover, these ephemeral creatures 


‘are fed by, and in their turn help to feed, 
profusion of living forma which the prolific heat 
en, 


ers. 
d if the vegetation around is strange to 
us, stranger atill are the animals and the birds 
we observe from time to time. Even while we 
stand entranced with delight at the rich and 
varied beauty of the forest scene, or the view 
by the sleeping waters of « lagoon, the ugly 
form of an alligator is seen floating like a log, 
with cruel watchfulnesa intent upon his prey. 
Yonder, again, a splash is heard, and there glides 
forth on land or water some fierce monster, of a 
shape which suggests that the goblins end dragons 
fabled by primitive races were not drawn wholly 
from i ation. 

Lingering still in the Britain of the past, we 
must beware of bathing in this noble stream, whose 
watera, bending round in graceful curve, have 
here left a clear stretch of sand and gravel, and 
yonder are ewept by the overhanging luxuriance 
of the forest, Safe, tempting as it looks, the 
crocodile and ita cousin the gavial, with long, 
flat, ugly muzzle, are not fer off. Peeping 
through the forest branches, rustling the leaves 
ag they steal down to drink, we catch glitapses 
of ght graceful creatures not unlike the eer 
and the antelope, and probably the progenitors 
of these. Curious it seems to catch sight of one 
of the oldest and least changed of still living 

cies, an opossum peering down upon us from 

@ branches overhead ; while we discover with 
surprise that animals like the kangaroo are 
native to these shores, We seem to be in half- 
a-dozen different regions of the earth at once. 
Places az distant as the Malay Peninsula and the 
forest recesses of South America, are brought to 
our door, when we see in these latitudes the tapir, 
for example, with his long flexible snont and 
thick hide, feeding greedily on the tender tree- 
shoots. High overhead, in the serene air, floats 
the vulture, looking for the dead. Down stream, 
kingfishers flash to and fro with gleaming 
lumage; and herons stand watching for their 

nny prey. Birds shaped like geese, but with 
what resemble teeth pen their beak, flounder in 
the water; while in the open glades feed othery, 
huge and wingless, like a now extinct species in 
New Zealand. 

And when, emerging from the forests, we stand 
on the shores of the shallow Eocene Sea on the 
south-east, we find it also teeming with the life‘of 
tropical as well as temperate climes. Flights of 
@ crest its waves, or hover over it, dashing 

own from time to time to seize an unlucky fish, 
‘Gigantic sharks, rays, sword-fishes and sturgeons’ 
tumble about in its waters, and find abundant 
prey; while among them is a peculiar armour- 
Fad fish. oleae in ‘ul undulations are 
sea-enakes twelve feet long ; while the number of 
turtles is countless. The nautilus frequents the 
aeas; the cowry, minute and burdensome coin of 
India, abounds upon the sand beneath our feet ; 
and other tropical creed as the cone, volute, 
olive, and spindle shells, seem to be indi- 
genous to the shores. 

Nor are these the only features of the scene 
fitted to fill us with surprise. There are many 
other characteristics of British scenery and geo- 
graphy in that Eocene period which startle us 
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by their contrast with the present. What a rude 
; for example, to our insular exclusiveness 
and sense of insular security, to discover that 
Eocene Britain is not an island! Not only do 
Ireland and all the islands to the west and 
north form an integral portion of it, but it is 
joined on the south-west to Bretagne From 
the east of Scotland to Norway extends a great 
valley covered with forests, and watered by a noble 
river receiving its tributaries from the ravines of 
what are now Norwegian fjords and the firths of 
Moray and Forth. And stranger still, there is 
a land-connection, broadening as we follow it 
northward, extending from the north-west of Scot- 
land by way of the Farée Isles and Iceland, to 
Greenland and the northern portion of North 
America. ; 

And while our land forms a portion of two 
continents, the coast-line of Britain is at the 
same time far more extensive in these Eocene 
times than now. The sea tossed and moaned 
far distant from these cliffs and bays of to-day. 
Many miles out beneath the Atlantic are the 
old shores of England and Ireland. Land’s End 
is thus not the land’s end, but a lofty inland 
plateau breaking away probably in terrific preci- 
pices on the south and west; and stretching 
away from the base of these is an undulati Lae 
covered with dense forests, its bounds wash by 
the remote Atlantic. Northward, where we ex- 
pee to see the gleaming waters of the Bristol 

rhannel, we behold a wide valley, along which 
the waters of the Severn flow, till ata point 
farther west than the now westmost part of 
Ireland, they join the ocean. Eddystone Rock 
needs no Ughthouse. It is probably a lofty 
mountain peak. teoey. is far inland. All the 
delightful Bava and pleasant health-resorts of the . 
south-west of our England are many miles from 
any sea, 

e look with deep interest and curiosity to 
see how much of the present well-known ecenery 
of mountain, plain, and valley can be identified ; 
and under the guidance of Professor Dawkins 
and others, discover that the eral outlines 
of English, Scotch, and Irish landscapes are much 
more striking, bolder, more abrupt than now ; 
not having been yet smoothed by the action of 
the ice of” later hgh We gaze with wonder 
not unmixed with awe on the wild grandeur of 
the mountain scenery of Wales, Cumberland, and 
Western Scotland, in the dawn of this period. 
Many of the mountains of the Hebrides are 
active volcanoes, Volcanic agency has built them 
up. Hence we see them as era of cone 
and dome like sha ike those of Auvergne 
of to-day, ‘rising above the forest which spread 
from these rugged Alpine heights, far away in 
one mass of green, broken only by the rivers, 
to Ireland and the remote coast-line of the 
Western Sea.’ But their height fills us with 
astonishment. See that volcano of Mull, of 
which but a fragment now remains, grand doubt- 
lesa, in its way, but insignificant when com- 
pared with the ancient magnificence of the 
mountain. It has been calculated—by Professor 
Judd—as from ten to fourteen thousand feet 
high, inclusive of the cone rising above the 
trees in the distance yonder. ese §=Welsh, 
Cumbrian, and Scotch mountains are more than 
twice as high as in degenerate nineteenth-century 
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times. Such at least are they, according to one 
geological authority, in the period immediately 
Bu i the Eocene—namely, the Miocene. 
Low as even these heights are in comparison with 
the giants of the Himalaya and the Andes, we 
cannot, g on the Highland hills of to-day, 
think without wonder und awe of an ancient 

deur which made them worthy rivals of even 
the Cottian, Pennine, and Bernese Alps, with 
their historic summite—Monte Viso, Mont Blanc, 
and the Jungfrau. On those awful heights, the 
snow never melted. Clouds floated around their 
dazzling ice-clad summits, and hid from time 
to time their white, sky-piercing peaks. Dizzy 
precipices, abysmal ravines, cleft and scarred their 
sides. where one would, the solemn grandeur 
of these towering mountain masses must ever have 
dominated the view; while more awe-inspiring 
still the spectacle when from time fo time one 
or other of them burst forth in volcanic fury, 
vomiting ashes and fire, and spreading far anc 
near, over the. luxuriant vegetation bencath, death 
and desolation. 

Curious in its way it is to think how different 
would have been every feature of our life of to- 

ay, those Eocene conditions lasted till now. 
So completely are those physical circumstances 
distinct from those of the present, that to all but 
such as have made a apecial study of them, they 
must at first appear unnatural and incredible. 
Yet the fussil remains of planta, animals, birds, 
fishes, found in these islands, tell theix own tale ; 
and speak of tropical conditions of temperature, 
and distributions of land and sea very different 
from those of to-day. 

Wonderful as it is to think of that teeming 
life multiplying itself in myriad forms, an 
spreading its beauty and its fitness forth beneath 
the Creator's eye; more wonderful still, and 
instructive too, it is to think of it all as a 
vast and steady progress and preparation which 
is to culminate in the appearance of Man, the 
‘minister and interpreter of nature,’ to whose 
gradually strengthening gaze these long ages of 
the past now unfold themselves; and whe, from 
their petrified remains, pictures many a life that 

ad begun, culminated, and perished, ages before 
his epoch. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER sniv.—‘ ay!’ CRIED GARLING IN A 
QUAVERING VOICE, ‘YOU HAVE PUNISHED ME 
ENOUGH, AMONGST YOU.’ 


Havina once decided in her travelled mind 
that foreign cities were not only unlike London, 
but exceedingly unlike each other, Mary was 
steeled against the surprises of costume, archi- 
tecture, and physiognomy. But that she shared 
the common frailty, and wes not stecled against 
the amazement of meeting what used to be common 
in the midst of so much uncommonness, was fairly 


Hiram Search in a shady street in Cadiz, she 
sat upon a convenient doorstep and fainted, 
Hirem himeelf, though moch amazed by the 
encounter, was less affected, and seizing a pessing 
water-carrier, borrowed his little tin vessel, an 
knelt above his sweetheart and laved her temples 


by the fact that saddenly encountering 
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and her lips until ele recovered. rit mors 
to himself another meeting, and had peta § 
for delivery an impressive discourse 
for her moral benefit; but now, when she came 
Pe ge a aba ai dogg hia breast 
and murmuring, ‘My poor » my poor 
darlin’ and not the alightest notice of 
half-a-dozen ugly but picturesque old women, and 
one pict ue and astonishingly pretty young 
ene, who suddenly found this little avers sry 
beneath their noses, and stood attentively to w 
it through. Mary was much more sensitive to 
public observation than her lover. The first 
thing she did was to arrange her bonnet and 
lower her veil, the next to resume her seat u 
the convenient doorstep and cry comfortably. 
cae n See cal kee ee ies in th 
own lan an them to disperse ; but 
being unable to se upon them, he lifted 
to her feet, tucked her arm under his, and 
marched off with her. 

‘Mrs Strange is in Cadiz, I swpposet’ asked 
Hiram. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mary ; ‘and Mr Strange. They 
are going home to their house at Brierham.’ 

Hiram’s reception of thie simple piece of news 
astonished Mary; but it meant go much to him 
that she could not understand. He resolved at 
once to keep a hawk’s eye on his master. 

‘You have been very angry with me, Hiram,’ 
sail Mary, attacking the subject next her heart ; 
‘but you will forgive me, won't you?’ 

Somehow, Hiram’s sternness had dissolved 
and he forgave her, without the lecture he had 
intended to deliver; and she began to bubble 
over with innocent happiness and geiety, and 
to talk of her curiosities of modern travel, all 

rown remarkable again, now that Hiram was 
frere to listen whilst she spoke of them. He 
allowed her to run on, and threw in here and 
there » question to direct her talk, ao that, with- 
out alarming her by any inkling of his own feara 
he drew from her a contradiction of them, Ger: 
had touched neither at Naples nor Marseilles, 
and could, therefore, not be here of malice afore- 
thought, since he had no knowledge of his 
enemy's journey. And just as this dread was 
finally lifted from Hiram's mind, Mary stopped, 
and clasping his arm with both hands, made 
as if to hide herself behind him, whilst with 
ightened eyes she stared across the atreet, 
Fo owing the direction of her glance, he was 
aware of his master, standing stock-still with 
folded arms, unconscious of their preacnce, but 
tracking with eyes that burned like fire another 
figure in their rear, which, aa they halted, 
approached them, leaning heavily on a walking- 
stick, and moving with a dejected head and 
downward glance. The face of this bent and 
ancient-looking figure was hidden from Hiram, 
though visible ‘to Gerard. The Iatter crossing 
the sunny pevements elepped into shadow 
within two yards of Hiram, so absorbed in his 
contemplation of the bent figure that he had no 
eyes for his servant. When the man tottered 
and quavered quite close, Gerard rr hin, 
by the shoulder, and the pinched old face whose 
hollow carewortl eves looked up at him was the 
face of Garling, ‘iram fell beck a step with 
an exclamation which drew his master's regard 
upon him, Garling’s glance travelled from one 
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their pres 


ence, 
who had ruined his 


if to pass on ; but Gerard’s grasp detained him. 


‘So you are here, Mr Garling, are you?’ asked 


Gerard, swaying the quavering old t]; 
to and fro fh fis stig hand. Door vt ining 
hasn't led to happiness, either?’ That trut 


‘was written in his ‘ 


*That’s new, said Garling, turning his head 


aside, as if to listen. ‘They say the same things 
over and over 
trap me into weakness and confession.’ 
ister,’ said Hiram, ‘he’s as mod as a March 
! 


The old man’s eyes shifted to the last speaker, 


with a new look in them, half dreadful, half 
Then they wandered to his dgnghter’s 


eiges. 

face. ‘Why don’t you speak ?’ he asked. * 
She shrank away from him. ‘Hiram,’ she 

said falteringly, ‘he frightens me. Take me 


away.’ 
‘You can’t hold malice aa a thing like 
thie?’ anid Hiram, addressing his master. 

‘ Malice 7’ eplied Gerard, dropping the hand 
that had held Garling. ‘No.’ 

‘Ay!’ cried Garling in a quavering voice, 
‘you have punished me enough, amongst you! 


But you were gentle when the rest were hard. 


Perhaps you guessed I meant to use you kind} 
after all’ This was to Mary, who shrank bac 


from him appalled. ‘Ay, you’re afraid of me; 

but I meant well by you. And I mean well 

by you still. It isn’t much, compared with what 

1 honestly come 

Lo that’s a great matter—a great matter. 
a 


it might have been, but it is 


@ & good use of it.’ 


The three who heard him locked from one 
to the other, and little Mary, whose nerves had 


already been greatly shaken, began to cry again. 
‘Why, now you weep,’ he said, ‘and I perceive 
you feel some touch of pity. Ah, that's Shak- 

8 { I was a great student of Shakes 
| when I was a lad. A man of lofty imagination, 
; and versed in all the mysteries of human nature. 
Cwaar haunted Brutus, But no man was ever 
80 crowded round with ghosta as I have been.’ 

It _was evident alike to Gerard and to Hiram 
that he was not sure of their corporeal unreality, 
but they could each trace the meaning beneath 
these scattered words of his, 

‘You don’t take me for a ghost, do you, 
mister?’ snid Hiram. 

Garling looked startled and 
made as if to go on 





perplexed, and 
in, but turning, caught 


sight of M and laid his hand on her ; 
Bon’t got he whispered ; ‘don’t leave Ly % 
shell make it worth your while.’ 


‘Heaven’s my witness, mister,” said Hiram 
earnestly to Gerard, ‘that I don’t want my little 
gell to finger 8 penny of his money, if he’s got 
any; but it ain’t the thing to leave him in this 
condition in a foreign city. He's been a rare 


bad old lot, and that’s a fact; but he onglit 
to be looked after.’ 
Gerard returning no answer, Hiram laid his 


hand on Garling’s shoulder and addressed him 


in Spanish, ‘Do you speak the language, old 
mant Can you get on by yourself?’ " 


Qh amen ig 
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to another, with an uneasy half-apprehension of 
i His own dai rh the man 
plans; and the son of the 
man he had plotted to ruin. He murmured that 
they had not often looked so real, and made as 


ain. <A trick—a mere trick, to 
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‘Yes, yes,’ returned Garling, putting him 
fretfull aside, and striving once more to get 
t Hiram to his daughter, who, with terror 


in every gesture and feature, avoided him. — 
‘Take her away,’ said Gerard. ‘I will see 
that he does not follow you, I can get somebody 
to take charge of him, I daresay.—You needn't 
be afraid of me, Search,’ he said, somewhat 
bitterly. ‘Heaven has taken vengeance here.’ 
*That’s like yourself, returned Hiram, ‘That’s 
the first thing like you sence we sailed out of 
Take ee : id Gerard k 
‘Take her away,’ sai ain, speaking 
sternly this time. Misra obeyed. ~ i 
The old man struggled to pursue the retreating 
ir; but Gerard, ing an arm through Gar- 
ing’, durned round, and led him in the way he 
had been originally going. He resented this for 
a thoment only, and then, with drooping eyes, 


submitted. 


‘Where do you live?’ asked Gerard. 

Garling raised his stick a little from the ae 
and pointed forward. He went on slowly but 
without hesitation; and before they had gone 
far, he paused, and drawing a key from his 
pocket, entered at an open doorway, mounted 
a set of white stone steps, and admitted himself 
to @ large chamber, furnished in the fashion of 
the country, which always looks sparse to an 
English eye, but with no sign of poverty or 
neglect in its appearance. 

‘Is this your home?’ Gerard demanded softly. 

Garling laid down his hat and stick and passed 
a hand acroas his forehead before answering. 
When he responded, it was with a tone and 
manner 80 different from those he had hitherto 
employed, that the questioner was startled. ‘This 
is my home, Mr Lumby, and will be for the 
remainder of my time’ He motioned his visitor 
to a seat, and himself sank down wearily. ‘I 
cannot resent your intrusion,’ he said feebly ; 
‘and since yon have found me here, you may 
tell my late employers that I am a good deal 
worn, and that Y shall not last much longer. I 
have had many troubles lately, Mr Gerard, and 
my mind is affected ; I feel it unhinged at times. 
I was proud of my intellect many years ago, and 
I misused it. I am broken down, as you may 
know by these confessions ; shattered, quite shat- 
tered, and an old man.’ The light alternately 
flickered and faded on his face, and his voice 
seemed to fall and rise with the brightening anil 
the dying of an inward gleam. At one second 
his face and voice looked and sounded altogether 
sane, and in the next both had grown senile. 
The words ‘I am broken down’ were maundering : 
‘as nes may know by these confessions’ followed 
ewiftly, with a re-agsertion of his ancient self; 
‘shattered, quite shattered ; an old man,’ might 
have been spoken by one hopelessly gone in 
meatus ~ 4 ‘ 

‘The evil you attem to do lailed, or 
partly failed,’ said Gatcnd. He mi, it have one 
on to say more; but Garling broke in with a 
murmur: ‘Failed? Yea, yes. It failed.’ Then 
they both sat silent for a time, until Garling 
looked up with a bewildered air. ‘Hel 
he said ; ‘I want to think of something, 

did I meet? Have I met anybody to-day?’ 

‘Your daughter?’ asked Gerard. 

‘Yes,’ he said, brightening instantly, but sinking 
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back again. By-and-by he eaid, in the old d i 
a way which he tiene cold remember aegis ty A pen ed Tape = 
is . ig a curious thi * i 
poet nes pegs beliniging’ ie yom that a second shot will not strike the sims 
house. Will you do me one?’ spot’ ‘The case of this man, however, was & 
‘If T can,’ said Gerard. ‘Yea? carious contradiction to this saying. About an 
‘There is some remnant of my own money hour after I had dressed his wound, I missed 
left me, and I wish my daughter to inherit it, | him ; and as I was inaking inquiries about him, 
I have not command of myself at all times, and | he presented himeelf, wounded s second time, 
my mind is shattered. It is going. What did|and strange to say, in the very same spot, the 
genet —_ bullet having ripped up the bandage and the 
aoe ear Mare Goes, as he drooped jGressing, and considerably enlarged the first 
re hiter’s painters to make a will in your! wound. It appeared that after the first wound 
‘Yes, yes’ had been dressed, feeling that he had the use 
‘Entirely and without reserve?’—IIe nodded of his arms and legs, he slipped quietly away 
‘Yes’ again, with brightening eyea—‘And you while my back was turned, -ejoined his com- 
wish me to have it prepared and bring it to you) pany in the fight, and was’ wounded almost 
to sign ? immediately in the very same spot. 
‘Yea,’ he said, once more collected; ‘and to| A third private was struck by a bullet on 
make immediate provision for the transfer of} the outer edge of the left orbit. The bone 


my pee ory Ae Reg tore ee pis | Was broken, and there was only a amall wound, 
and clearly, without even a verbal stumble. ‘If oe eae oe aneb ee Hes i 
you bring a lawyer with you, he said then, ‘see extending downwards—so small, that id not 





; me before you bring him, and let him meet me | think it possible that a bullet could have entered 


at my best. it. The wound heuled; and for eight years 
Gerard promised this also; and Garling again | afterwards the man did his duty. About the 
began to maunder in his speech ; and after a time; end of the eighth ycar, however, an abscess 
the young fellow left him, bound by his under- | formed at the spot where he had been wounded ; 
taking, but not sure that the broken swindler | and on opening it, I observed a amall dark body 
would ever again be in a mental condition to| appearing just abuve the edge of the orbit. At 
make any business transaction valid. He did | ae ‘ : 
; : | first I thought it was oa piece of dead bone; 
perhaps the wisest thing he could do, and con- | b : ing it, found i be the half 
sulted the British consul, to whom he told the! LUt on removing it, foun’ it to be the ha 
whole story. The consul himself drafted Gurling’s | Of a bullet. Ut had been lying within the orbital 
last testament, and he and Gerard witnessed the | apace under the eyeball for eight yeara. When 
document when it was signed. When called upon | he was wounded, the bullet must have been 
for his signature, Garling was in the full posses-j split on the edge of the bone, one half flying 
sion of his powers. The man’s tremendous will | off, and the other half lodging within the orbit. 
was equal to the strain he made upon it; but! He lost the sight of the eye from the moment 


it never answered to another call; and in a! : j le 1 h ther a 
Geank< his: stubborn: ‘waited heart beat ies Tost, | Bat he was wounded, though there was no ap 


Aig ie , ‘parent injury to the organ; but strange to aay, 
ee Heit unthened round the half-bullet lying under the eyeball never 


gave him the least inconvenience; and he was 
jas much astonishod as 1 was when I removed 
CURIOUS CASES OF GUNSHOT WOUNDS. | and handed it to him. 

BY A RETIRED ARMY SURGEON, A fourth private, a huge man, standing six 
feet four inches, and with an immense cheat 
and frame, was struck by a bullet on the breast- 
plate, and knocked down, but without being 








Havine read the article on ‘Curivus Facts relating 
to Gunshot Wounds,’ in No. 931 of your Journal, 
I send you a few facts relating to wounds of the injured, excopt that ‘the wind was knocked out 
above nature, which came under my own observe | ( him,’ as he said himeclf. How such a huge 
tion while I Rosia eae ote Pegimenk, body could have been knocked down by a musket- 
At the relief of the Residency of Lucknow, bullet, was astonishing, 

during the Indian Mutiny in 1857, the ful-| ‘A fifth private was atrack on the rim of his 
lowing cases were brought to me. A private father bonnet. This broke the force of the 
of my own regiment who had remarkably promi- | bullet; but it passed through the frontal bone 
nent eyes and a very flat nose, bad both eyes! and lodged in his brain. He wos, quite sensible, 
cut open by a bullet which passed across them | ad bgt fed =e only complained a giddt, 
without injuring the nose. Another - private | ness. @ was ome’ as an invelid; an 

was struck by a bullet on the outer edge of the | two years afterwards I heard that he was still 


right orbit. It broke the bone, and grooved the | alive. ; ee 

tanople deeply. I dreseed the wound, and applied | cea: : ar terres Mo aeath teed 
a bandage to keep the dressing in ite place, and | between the akin ana the muscle which is attached 
desired the man to sit down. while I attended to the angle tof the jawbone, and was removed 
to other cases. There ie an old saying which! from beneath the e'in at the beck of the neck, 
was in use amonget sailors, namely, ‘If you wish | At first, he was not aware of having been 














qis 

wounded, and was astonished to find himself 
pitt blood and his jaw gradually becoming 
eti 


Another private was slightly wounded three 
days in sneceasiin, and began to think that he 
hed bad his full share, and would escape for the 
future. One day, however, as he was sitting in 
his tent in camp, into which the enemy occasion- 
ally sent shot and @ six-pounder round- 

came ricochetting’ the ground, burst 
into the tent where the man was sitting, and 
struck him on the back, rolling him’ heels-over- 
head. He lay gasping for a minute or two, 
thinking he was done for; but he gradually 
recovered his breath, found that he could move 
his legs, then his arms, then that he‘ could sit 
up ; and at last he stood up, and with the assistance 

-a comrade on each side, walked to the hospital, 
which was close by, sheltered behind some ruins. 
He was black and blue for some time, and that 
was all. He was never wounded again. 

An officer of my acquaintance is now living 
—I saw him only a few months ago, looking 
remarkably well—who has a bullet lodged in the 
base of his right lung, and it has been there 
since 1857, as he was wounded during the Mutiny. 
He suffers very little inconvenience, except that 
occasionally he hes a fit of coughing, followed by 
expectoration of blood. 

nm the field of Inkermann, sixteen months 
after the battle, I ead up the mummified 
head of a Russian. The eyelids, nose, sig and 
skin of the cheeks, were still discernible, and 
the skull was covered by the scalp, to which 
some light yellow hair adhered. There was a 
hole right through the skull; and I found half 
e bullet lying between the scalp ond the bone, 
on the top of the head. The bullet must have 
struck the bone, and been split, one half passing 
right through the head, and the other Jodging 
under the scalp. I brought the skull home, and 
gave it to a brother medical officer, who pro- 
mised to send it to the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

A native servant of a brother-officer was struck 
by a bullet on the forchead just above the left 
frontal sinus. The bullet was wedged into the 
bone; the skin healed over it, and the man 
resumed his duty, and lived, feeling no incon- 
venience, for nearly a year. Snadealy one day 

8 


he fell down, and after being convulsed for a| 


couple of minutes, died. I had never heard of 
this case until alter the man’s death; but the 
moment it was reported to me, I went to see and 
examine the wound. I found a round bullet 
wedged tightly into the bone, two-thirds of it 
extending beyond the inner plate of the skull, 
and Peeing on the brain, which immediately 
Found the spot of pressure was softened. 

On first entering the army—upwards of thirty- 
seven years ago—I was ordered to join a regiment 
at the Cape of Good Hope; and within eighteen 
months my arrival, a Kaflir war broke out, 


| and was protracted during two years—the war 


Br 


of 1846-7. During the second year of the war, 
I was with a detachment of my regiment, which 
was encamped on the north bank of the Great 


Fish River, close to the sea, for the pur of 
protecting government etores which were landed 
there, that ee ing the nearest point to the scene 


of hostilities, pon a certain day, a sergeant 
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and one of the 
leave, taking a 
some green 


ivates left the camp without 
ree With them to bring home 


They went without fire- 





arms or any other kind of weapon, which was J, 


simply folly; but they had been so often on 
similar expeditions before and seen no enemy, 
that they concluded there were none in the neigh 
bourhood. On arrival at some oat-fields, they tied 
the horse to a stump of a tree, cut a supply of 
forage, and were in the act of making it up into 
two bundles, to sling over the horse, when three | 
Kaffirs, one armed with a gun, and the others 
with assegais, who had been lying concealed in 
the tall oats, sprung upon them. The one with 
the gun was facing the sergeant, who thought 
that his only chance was to close at once with 
his enemy, and accordingly he rushed forward with 
that object; but just as he was about to 


the barrel of the gun, the Kaffir fired, the muzzle | 


of the weapon almost touching the sergeant’s 
stomach as he did so. Though he felt that he 
was wounded, the sergeant grappled with the 
Kaffir, and after a struggle, wrenched the gun 
out of his hands, and clubbing it, struck him a 
blow on the head which killed him. The private 
in the meantime had fallen pierced by assegais. 
While the sergeant and the Kaffir were strug- 
gling, one of the other two Kaffirs ran to where 
the horse was tied up, and cut the halter through 
with his assegai. But the horse thus freed 
escaped from the Kaffir, and fortunatel 
proached his master, who got upon his ba 
galloped off towards the camp. 

I was standing at the ae of my hut, and 
saw the sergeant gallop in and dismount; and 
to my surprise, he walked quictly up to me, 
saluted, and said: ‘I am wounded, sir;’ and 
then he turned and walked with me to the 
hoepica): and on entering the hut, fainted. We 
laid him on a cot and removed his clothes, when 
I found that he wos shot right through the 
abdomen. The bullet had entered a little to 
the left of the umbilicus, passed straight through, 
and made its exit just below the rim of the 
ala—or large curved bone—of the pelvis, making 
a clean round hole. The skin round the wound 
in front was much scorched, showing that the 
muzzle of the fis must have been very close to 
the part when fired. 

e rallied slowly from his faint ; but of course 

T thought the wound was a mortal one, and that 
my patient had not many hours to live, so sat 
beside him during the afternoon and all that 
night, and attended to him next day, giving 
him a little nourishment frequently. o my 
astonishment, he relished his nourishment and 
fell asleep, and woke up and took more soup 
and fell asleep again. Meanwhile, no bad symp- 
toms appeared, and as there was no interruption 
of the visceral functions, I began to be hopeful 

Matters went on in this way for eeveral days, 
during which the only discomfort—I could not 
call it suffering—that he felt was that the scorched 
dead flesh around the wound in front began to 
beparate | and when this cme Stays there was 
exposed a opening nearly two inches equare, 
through hick Tew plainly then, and for days 
thereafter, re bor lying eae melt — 
osition, and ap ly uninjured ; 
road hardly Telieve. this possible. Heeres 
the case went on favourably; the large hole 


ap- 
and 








a 





Reet ion) 
geceally contracted. and healed up, and so did 
9 wound behind ; and within two months from 
the that he was wounded, he was able to 
more about, and within another month, to make 

8 appearance on parade again. 

: Tt was an pears cast ™ bullet must 
ave passed 8 ig) rough ; for there was 
nothing to deflect it, and the two wounds were 
exactly opposite each other. How the bowels 
escaped injury, was truly wonderful; and I can 
only explain it by supposing that the bullet—a 
round smooth one— d immediately 
under the large, and above the small intestine, 
in fact between the two, and as close as possible 
to each, almost fenshing both. This happened 
thirty-six years ago; and within the lest seven 
years, I heard from an old brother-officer that 
the man was alive and healthy, though well 
stricken in years. Wounds in the abdomen are 
almost always fatal, and this is the only case of 
recovery Within my experience. 

One or two cases of very narrow escapes from 
death by a bullet occur to me. During the 
Kaffir war which I have alrendy alluded to, I 
several times accompanied large parties of troops 
sent out to intercept or pursue bodies of the 
enemy; or to destroy kruals or capture cattle. 
We never succeeded in intercepting or overtakin, 
Kaffirs unless they were in stron pares anc 
desired to fight; and as we marched along by 
day, the Kaffirs, in loose order and in parties of 
two or three, would hang upon our flunks and 
rear, showing themselves upon the high ground, 
but keeping out of range of our muskets. 

One night, four of us were sitting crosrleaged 
round a little fire on which we had put our coffee- 
kettle to boil; and as we thus sat, a report, fol- 
lowed by the ping of a bullet close over our 
heads, warned us that Kaffirs were prowling 
about. This was followed by several other shots, 
which struck the ground quite close to us; 
but we were tired and cold and hungry, having 
had no food oll day, and we were unwilling 
to lie down to sleep on the bare ground wit! 
empty stomachs. e therefore determined, in 
spite of danger, to keep the fire burning until the 
coffee was ready; and to hurry this, one of us 
stooped down to blow the fire with his mouth, 
when another shot settled the matter, for a bullet 
passing between two of us, smashed the kettle, 
and scattered the embers about the head of the 
one who was blowing the fire. How close the 
bullet passed to his head may be imagined, for 
it touched his hair, There was nothing to be done 
but to stamp all the embers out, roll ourselves 
in our cloaka, and light our pipes to keep down 
the cravings of hunger. 

At the relief of the Residency of Lucknow, 
the colonel of my regiment had two very narrow 
escapes. As he was cantering from one position 
to another, the motion of the horse raised him 
a little out of the saddle every now and then, and 
just at the moment when he was raised out of 
the saddle, a bullet passed below him, tearing the 
leather along the whole seat of the Te, 
Had he been sisting still in the saddle, he would 
have been horribly wounded. Shortly after, 
another bullet the handle of his revolver, 
which was in a pouch attached to his bighidoal on 
and but for the revolver, he would have reoei 
a mortal w 
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At the battle of Cawnpore, on the 6th December {/ 


1857, one of the men of iment bad. his 
arm at the elbow shatiered by b round-shog and 


round us; and just as I was about to commence 
guns came amongst us, and etriking one of 










I determined to perform amputation abows, the |} 
elbow, on the fi a, £0 got the man well under 
a bank, and out of as I thought, Unfox-’ 


tanately, the camels with ammunition crowded 
the operation, a shell from one of the cnamy’s 
ammunition boxes on the nearest camel, not three 
yards from us, exploded and blew up the aimmani- 
tion also. Bullets flew in every direction; but 
though several asaistants and myself were ther, 
not one of us was touched, even the camel escaping 
uninjured. : 
On the same day as the regiment to which I 
belonged was advancing in line, a shrapnel shell 
burst right over us and wounded a few of the 
men, One of the bullets struck an officer in 
high command (since dead), who with his staff 
| was riding close behind the line. I saw that 
, the bullet had torn his coat open from the 
j Shoulder half way down his back, and ran w 
| to his aasistance. I got him to dismount, 
‘took him into a dry ditch, and as he was in 
'the act of sitting down, a round-shot struck the 
,top of the bank. Had he been standing erect, 
‘the shot would have carried off his head. 

On the same day, the brother of this officer, to 
whose staff he was attached, received a very 
singular wound. A grape-shot atruck the scab- 
bard of his aword, touched his stirrup, and entered 
the outside of the left foot below a prominent 
bone (the cuboid), passed under the sole, ond 
lodged on the inner side or arch of the fuot, 
from which position I removed it. This was a 
very remarkable wound, in thet no bone was 
broken or injured. This officer is alive at the 
pont time, and has the use of his foot, though 
1T have heard that he walks a little lame, I 
have not seen him since the day on which he 

was wounded. 

At the siege of Lucknow, the choplain attached 
to a Highland regiment was in his ten 
while in the act of opening a box, a round-shot 
\fired at o high elevation camo straight down 

through the tent, paseed close to his head, struck 

the box he was in the act of opening, and ree 
bounded, again almost striking his head in its 
rebound. This gentleman is at the present time 
minister of a Scotch parish, and may pomibly 
read this, and remember the atart he got, 
how we laughed over it. 

It is sometimes quite ible to see a cannon- 
ball in its flight, and easy to follow its cours 
after it has once touched the ground ; and I heve 
more than once seen the ranks open, when the 
regiment was in line, to let a ball 

n the midst of d er, soldiers are sometimes 

| Prone to jest and laugh, and even play practical 
‘jokes on each other, as the following anecdotes 
will show. During the trench-work before 
Sebastopol, there was a certain man in the 
regiment who disliked being on duty in the 
trenches, and who always got into what he con- 
sidered the safest corner of the trench, and 
remained there as long as he could. The 

of his company} » malicious urchin, soon found 
‘this out, and wad constantly in the habit of 


playing tricks to frighten bis cautious comrade, 
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He would peep over the parapet and call oat 
‘A shot!’ and then turn round to see his friend 
roll himself together like a ball. At other times 
he would call out“ A shell!’ of which he knew 
the man had « mortal dread; and when he saw 
him throw himeelf flat on the ground, he would 
take a piece of earth or a stone and throw it 
close to his recumbent friend’s head, and then 
run up and comfort him by showing him a bit 
of an old shell which he had picked up for the 
purpose, remarking at the same time: ‘That was 
a near thing, man.’ All the men knew and 
enjoyed the joke, and sometimes roared with 
laughter; but it was well for the urchin that 
his friend never found him out. 

This same man was really wounded afterwards, 
and while I was removing the bullet from beneath 
the skin of his back, the same ‘urchin’ was 
standing by, and the moment I had extracted 
the bullet—a small spherical one—the boy held 
out to his friend a six-pound cannon-ball, saying : 
‘See what the doctor has cut out o’ ye!’ This 
occurred while my back was turned; but on 
hearing the remark, I looked round, and saw 
the boy holding out the shot, and the bystanders 
convulsed with laughter, and quite regardless of 
the heavy fire going on around ua. 
















I was not much troubled on the score of money 
matters. I had felt it incumbent upon me to 
invite, him to spend a few days with us before he 
left for Yorkshire, and it seemed natural that he 
should come tous, I told him frankly that Amy 
hed very little money of her own—something less 
than two thousand kel but at my death, I 
intended to leave her everything, which I telt 
sure he would approve of being tied up and 
strictly settled upon herself. 

I thought his pean changed a little when I 
mentioned this, and still more so when I casually 
asked him in a friendly way if he always meant 
to be an idle man; for he left the army, it 
appeared ; and I was anxious, for Amy’s sake, to 
see some symptom of his wishing to get an 
appointment or occupation of some kind. 

eanwhile, Amy seemed satisfied; but my 
doubte—born of my extreme affection for her— 
began to arise, and refused to be silenced. 

rv Mauleverer had written to his father 
announcing his engagement; but as yet neither 
line nor message from the old gentleman had 
reached us. It was not treating Amy properly ; 
and though Amy’s entreaties to me to be patient, 
and oft-repeated assurances that Alfred said every- 
thing would be all right, silenced me for a time, 
I was fully resolved to see matters either ended 
or placed on a satisfactory footing before much 
longer time elapsed. 

n the meantime, Mr Mauleverer received one 
morning a telegram, which he informed us 
contained the news of the illness of an old 
friend of his in London, He must start 
immediately, if he wished to see him alive. If 
I did not mind, he would leave his heavy luggage 
behind him, and only take a small portmanteau. 
Unless something very special happened to detain 
him, he would be with us again in a couple of 
days, His adieux were hurried, but impressive. 
He seemed really sorry te leave Amy, who was, 
however, enabled to bid him a cheerful good-bye 
on the strength of his speedy return, 

On the morning of the second day after he 
had taken his departure, Amy was evidently 
expecting a letter from him—not unreasonably, 
I thought, as it was natural she should wish 
to hear that he had reached his destination 
safely, She was rather restlesa ond fidgety. 
Perhaps that was the cause of my own almost 
nervous feelings as post-time approached. I 
could settle down to nothing, 

‘Amy, darling,’ I said presently, ‘suppose you 
take the garden scissors and snip these geraniums 
for me ; they want it badly.’ 

So Amy stepped out on to the Little lawn with 
ite still brightly filled parterres ; and I watched 
her from the drawing-room window with feelings 
of mingled love, anxiety, and apprehension, for 
do what I might, I could not get over the sense 
of some impending calamity—something sorrowful 
for her, doc afterwards, she joined me, radiant 
with her letter, the first she had ever received 
from him ; o very ardent, 5 peed lecoanly epiatle, I 
was obliged to own; satislactory too, as it con- 
tained the information that he had heard from 
his father, who, on certain conditions, which he 
saw his way to comply with, had promised to 
consent to the marriage. A letter for me from 
on this point I could gain no definite information. | old Mr Mauleverer had been inclosed in his letter 
Still, remembering Lady Dasent’s ‘very well off,’ | to his son; but the latter preferred delivering it 





THE ENFIELD COURT ROBBERY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER IL 


Uron further investigation, it was found that 
while the robbery at Enfield Court had been moat 
carefully planned and premeditated, the fire 
had evidently been an accidental part of the 
thieves’ programme, as a hastily done-up bundle, 
containing some valuable articles, was discovered 
just outside the eupper-room window, as if 
dropped in a hasty exit. Happily, the fire had 
been subdued in time to save the greater portion 
of the house; but the damage done, to say 
nothing of the immense lesa cansed by the 
robbery, was very considerable. 

In due time, two detectives came down from 
London, and the excitement continued unabated 
in the neighbourhood whilst they remained ; but 
nothing transpired. They maintained an amount 
of stolid reticence which to the curious was most 

rovoking; and finally they departed without 
Caring apparently done anything towards solving 
the mystery, far leas securing the thieves. 

Gradually things seemed to settle down, and 
the robbery at Enfield was replaced in my mind 
by my entire absorption in Amy’s engagement, 
to which I had given a qualified consent, on 
the condition that Mr Mavleverer’s family were 
satisfied with the connection, and that pecuniary 
matters were properly adjusted. Now that he 
had actually declared himself, I felt emboldened 
to ask questions and ascertain everything I pos- 
sibly could as to the antecedents of the man who 
was to be my darling’s husband. 

He was well connected. His mother was dead ; 
but his father was alive, and lived in great 
seclusion at his own property, which was situated 
in Yorkshire. He was reputed to be rich; but 
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to me personally; consequently, I would not| that if in had been dropped, I yi} 
receive it until his return tous should have heind it. It came ck oe ‘wound: 


Amy had an engagement that afternoon to 
the rapt ee were now installed in a 
house they 
whilst the latter was bein 
drive over, taking our mall 
I was not to expect her back until after nine 
o'clock at the earliest ; so I was to epend a solitary 
evening. After she left me, I wrote a few letters; 
then I tried to read; but my attention wondered. | 
ae ht drowsiness came over me, and I sup 


d at some distance from the Court, 


visit | from below—dull, this time, 
small | presentiy I heard stealthy footate: i 


groom with her; and | I had lived at the Wren’s 


1 asleep, All at once I woke up with aj come over me. 
consciousness of some one standing just outside | handle ; it was turned cautioualy, and 


but distinct; and . 
but..{ 


, and quiet] up-staire—evidently shoeless 
repaired. She was to] none the less audible to my ears Never since 4’ 


est had I locked m 
bedroom door ; T hed a dread of doing it; and | 
despite my nervousness on this occasion, I had 
not departed from my rule. It was too late to 
attempt to accomplish it now. Besides, looki 
back, I think a eort of temporary perelynia had 

I heard a hand laid upon the 
6 next 


the closed window, gazing into the room, and I{ moment, from my curtained bed I distinguished 
discerned distinctly the features of a man’s face|a man bearing some sort of small leap ha face 
pressed closely against the window-psne. I was! concealed by a mask—enter. 
not generally nervous, but I confess a thrill of | It was a matter of life or death to me to 
fear shot through me then, and for a moment remain quiet. Through my mind flashed a 
I was almost too terrified to stir, The next] resolve to deliver up everything I waa possessed 
instant I got up, and simultaneously with my | of—family plate, my mother’s amethysts, all my 
doing eo, the face vanished. But the eyes I | small valuables, to this ruffian, in exchange for 
had so clerrly seen might be watching me etill | my life, should he demand them. But no such 
J controlled all outward symptoms of alarm or | intention a: to be his. He approached 
consciousness of what I had seen; and after| the bed, raised his lamp, flashed it for a aecond 
a few minutes—to me each seemed an hour—I| on my closed eyes; and then withdrew it, appa- 

i{| moved towards the door, and summoned one of | rently satisfied that I slept. It must have been 
my servants. I mentioned the circumstance to'a cursory glance, for I could not have sustained 


her, and enjoined extra care that night as to 

our bolts and bara. Though we had neither 
|| gold plate nor diamonds to attract thieves, still 
there was enough silver to satisfy moderate 
cupidity, and it was wonderful how such facts 
got abroad. After the Enfield Court robbery, one 
could not be too careful. 

Very soon Margaret my servant had secured 
all the shutters, drawn the curtains, and I sat 
down to my solitary ten, wishing most fervently 
that Amy were safely within doors agnin. 

A sudden storm had come on; the wind had 
risen to a hurricane, and bade tair to continue 
during the night. About eight o'clock, a message 
arrived for me from Lady Dasent, telling me that 
as the storm was eo severe, they had ventured 
to detain Amy for the night; in the morning, 
she would be with me early. | 





the deception for more than a moment. He gave 
a keen look round the room. Only the lower 
part of his face was covered, eo I could see his 
eyes, small, black, and Bering, with something 
familiar to me in them, even then, My watch— 
n Jegacy from my mother—lay on the toilet-table, 
but he overlooked it, Evidently, mine was not 
the room he meant to rifle, Almost noiselessly 
he vanished out of it, and I heard him proceed 
into Amy’s room next—thank God, it was 
empty—then into the spare room, where he 
remained. 

All at once it flashed across me that by u little 
cou I might save everything and secure the 
thief. In former days, my spare rvom had been 
a nursery, and the windows were barred, so as to 
make alJ cxit from them impossible. If I could 
slip out of bed, get acrons the passage, in one 


I was both glad and sorry—glad that Asny | second I could lock the door, and, secure from 
would not run the risk of encountering any | any attack, raise an alarm. | 
lurking individuals in the darkness; that she he agony of fear I was in was such that I felt 
was safely at Enfield; but sorry for my own | eqnal to any effort, Without losing a momen 
snke, I felt so slitary and, truth to tell, so|I glided out of bed; a moment's pause acqunin 
strangely nervous, me with the fact that the miscreant was busy ; 


The evening wore on slowly, and as ten o'clock @ 
struck I went to my room. It was directly over 
the drawing-room. Next to mine was Amy's; 
and on the other side of the landing was the vari 
room, which had eo recently been occupied by 
Alfred Mauleverer. Above, slept the servants. 
I heard them go up to bed, and while I could 
hear them moving about overhead, I was toler- 
ably comfortable ; but soon, stillness reigned over 
the Wren’s Nest. My domestics were asleep. 
The /- thing I could do bed to pig ae ee 
example, which after a time I suppose I did, for | 
I a akandd by a noise, a distant sound from ' 
the hall below. I scarcely breathed. I could | 
hear my heart beating 28 I lay listening with ; 
strained ears, and recalling with horrified terror ; 
the face I had seen at the window. 

I need hardly say that I was thoroughly awake. 
Every nerve was strung to such a pitch of tension, | 








I heard him throwing out things all over 
floor. He was searching Mr Mauleverer’s rt 
manteaus ; they were aul at the far end of the 
bedroom; so I calculated that I could safely 
close and lock the door brfore he conld possibly 
prevent me. Like a ghost, 1 moved out of m 
room on my perilous errand. Through a chim 
of ~ na n acd rere the man ene 
in front of the larger of the portmanteaua, 11 

it with a rapidity and intentness which necured 
my for the t discovered. I had 
intended to seize the door the instant I reached 
it, but somefhing made me pause in the darkness 
and peer with terrified eyes into the bedroom. 
He had his back ta me, and I could see the quick 
movementa of his arms as one thing efter another 
was hurriedly"thrown upon the ground. 


= my jeelings as I stood within a few 
paces 0! him, to wee him with the utmost celerity 








of the portmanteau and 
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It_made the almost too terrible. I 


lining r 
draw from it a glittering mass of diamonds, which} heard the policemen arrive, and while they 
I instantly recognised as Lady Dasent’s famous | were i i bedroo! 


the stairs to the spare 


circlet, the one she had worn on the night of | I felt almost choked with en apprehension for 


the eventful ball, and whi 
things, had s0 mysteriously disappeared ! 
orror, anguish, and 

me to fall to the 
movement ; 

me With the sicengiix bern 

m i CY TD oO 
tion, I seized the handle of the door, 
a moment the key was safely turned in the lock. 
Happily for the lives of my 


with the other | what I should next hear. 


fear well nigh - caused | resistance; the 
| gt I made an involun- | old woman, as 

thought I was fainting ;] missed the best chance of clearing a fortune he 
i up, our! bad ever had, Who was he? 


Geapere: him? 
and ii 


The door was un- 
locked, and there was the thief. He made no 

was up. Thanks to ‘the 
heard: him style me, he had 


had TI seen 


The mystery was soon explained. He was the 
Dasents’ magnificent head-butler—one of a gan 


self and my|as it afterwards was discovered--and who had, 


servants, the door was an old-fashioned one, of | with the connivance of his comrades, cleared 


@ particularly strong description; and having a| off the 
strong outer moulding, i aa almost a physical private 
o 


bre dimer to break en from the inside 


e room. 


my. three servants, 


nie, but hoped to secure for his own 
enefit the famous diamonds. The fire 
ad so far upset their plans, that he had found 


he exigency of the situation sustained | himself left in possession of the diamonds, when 
me for the moment, and enabled me to rouse | his services came to g/ in aiding to 
who must at first have | extinguish the fire. In place of flight, therefore, 


be required in 


thought I had gone temporarily out of my mind,;as he had at first intended, the wary butler 


when 
position. 


It was two o'clock in the morning, still blow-) diamonds in his 
But aasistance | active in subduing the flames, and suggesting 


ing a gale, ond dark as Erebus, 


I tried to make them comprehend our | judged it best to let his confederates make off 


with the plate, while he remained with the 


possession, one of the most 


must be got. The man within our epare room|the most feasible schemes for discovering the 
might have accomplices without; our bara thieves. 


might but be beginning. We had an alarm- 

that must be ing YD 

proceeded in a 

where the bell 
ered. 


Bev 


When the detectives came down to Enfield, 


ur trembling women, we | it became imperative upon him to hit upon some 
up to the outer back court, | safe place for the diamonds) Mr Mauleverer was 
ung, only to find the rope} blessed with an over-abundant wardrobe; and 
XJ had snatched up a cloak, and arrayed | during his visit to Enfield, this butler had chosen 


myself in my slippers ond a skirt, The servants | to consider him under his particular care, laying 


were ag little dressed as myself. But it was no|out his clothes, eran ng and settling fins 


time to hesitate; immediate action must be 
taken. We must rouse the gardener, who lived 


enerally for him. ‘The idea of temporarily 
epositing the precious gems within the lining 


a considerable way from the house, Through | of one of that gentleman's portmanteaus, stru 
the dark dripping shrubberies, we flew, at every | him os a brilliant one. His intention of course 


ay expecting to be dragged back b 
lurker; but no one stopped us. In 
reached the cottage 


and he would 


some | was to withdraw them directly Mr Mauleverer’s 
ety, we | departure was about to take pleas 
; and in a few minutes! of course have the best opportunity of doing 


Arkwright, my gardener and generel factotum,|so while packing his clothes; but his plan by 


was in our midst. 


a mere chance miscarried, and be had the mor- 


His cottage was within a short distance of'| tification of seeing the portmanteau leave Enfield 


several others; and though he wished to 
straight to the house, fearing lest the man should 


have escaped, or been liberated by accomplices, | house afforded too good an 
I would not hear of it. JI insisted upon his| missed; hence the visit to 


o | with the diamonds still safely secreted within it. 


Mr Mauleverer’s temporary absence from our 
opportunity to be 
the Wren’s Nest, 


getting a couple of men to accompany him,| which very nearly terminated my existence, for 
@ precaution for which I saw Arkwright’s nice) the shock and exposure combined brought on 
little wife was grateful. This caused some delay ;! an illness from which, for long, it was not expected 
but it had not enabled my captive to escape. | T should recover. 


The hall door was found open, and everythin 
just as we had left it, the spare room door sti 
closed. By my 
locked until the P 

teers had hastened to summon them; ond while 
we were sats their arrival, I had time to 
think a little of the horror of the position. 
How had Lady Dasent’s diamond necklace found 
ite way into Alfred Mauleverer’s portmanteau? 
Oould he be some awful impostor, some villain 


orders, it was not to be un-| of the robbery, in 
olica arrived. Several volun- | called on to play so prominent a part. 





Amy was my tender nurse all through it, and 
it was from her lips I heard ell the particulars 
e sequel to which I had been 


Happily for both our sakea, she never knew 
of the terrible suspicions I had for a brief time 
entertained ing Mr Mauleverer. That 
gentleman made his ap ce in due time at 
the Wren's Nest, ing his father’s letter, which 
informed me not only of his willingness to wel- 


in the guisa of @ gentleman, whom I had| come Amy as his daughter, but to settle an income 
harboured in my house, and to whom I had} upon ca yacag panels of the most satisfactory 


Shortly afterwards, the butler was placed w 


meditated giving my niece? The shock would | description. 
almost nil Amy. ven J felt as if I should : 
never get over i 


it. F 
‘Who was the man? <A drendful tightness came 


his trial, and I was called on, despite my weakened 
condition, to give evidence against him, This, 


over my heart when this question presented itself, | however, I was 
& suspicion too hartible, ing ot 


has . 
acting on the edie 0 ot hus cotta shed guilty, 










Indeed, I was doubly relieved, as Mauleverer’s | undertaken # task which will try its enexgios to 
character was thus vindicated. As the wretched | the utmoat. inks 
prisoner was being removed, he vowed he would| ‘That the echeme of the Parcels’ Post will be 
pay Miss Courtenay a visit again when his Hig ial Hypseee peat Pesgerey: Sardine ler 
term of imprisonment expired.’ However, ten| a thoroughly good service is concerned, there 
yeare’ penal servitude may bring about a change | little reason to fear. The acquisition and gan, 
in his intentions solidation of the telegraphs have shown what 
Lady Dasent amused me very much by the|a department of tical officials can do in 
comfo: view she took of the matter. ‘Do| putting together a bing 
not trouble your head, my dear Miss Courtenay, | the epee gained by the executive of the ff. 
about anything the wretch may have said; in| Post-office in connection with telegraphs since Hj 
the course of nature, you will be beyond his, 1870, will be eminently useful in 
reach long before then.’ which they have now in hand, 
‘Quite true, I replied with a smile. ‘At| But i ant altogether from the purely official 
all eventa, I am glad I have lived Jong enough ct of the scheme, there are things to be can- 
to be the means of your recovering your dia- | sidered as affecting trade, and the prosperity or 
monds,’ otherwise of individuals, arising out of the co; 
boon to the country at large. Just as the 
THE PARCELS’ POST id the country by railway lines has had the 





e working concern; henee || 


oe work 





: ct of driving stage-coachea off the great hiyh. 
By an Act of Parliament passed in August, the; ways, laying open new avenues to commerce, 
Postmaster-general is authorised to add to the; diverting business into new courses, and tak 
already varied work of the Post-oflice that of the 
bap of parcele within the United Kingdom, t leggy 
according to the following moderate tariff, namely, under the old régime; so the Parcels oat, by 
not exceeding one pound, threepence ; three poun: affording a cheap and ready means of sbtaining 
sixpence ; five pounds, ninepence ; seven pounds, | light articles from a distance, will in all proba- 
one shilling. ‘The Act does not, however, prescribe ; bility create disturbance in many branches of 
the limits of size of the parcels to be so conveyed, | trade. It requires no atretch of the fancy to 
nor the time at which the new scheme shall take | imagine that there will arise a rivalry between 
of Gin. Focthisen gical’: Gus ws annie tie eet Uist ies pees tatiana 
of the Postmaster- ; ro ‘ 
latter, it ie not iikely that the scheme faa come ' towns ; the former at | by means of advertise- 
sriilevell uecafal pars snus are Wing taide’ ait |guiuia clth ae wisae Gi Me ering 
nee reparations are being made, and : i ri yared, f 
the ae department of raring will Be ae | to retain tr bee = big ore blag eget er bt ready 
i $ : Ossi ORSERS, e stationers, 
hphokan Puen eee eee Pee | Seedamen, fuahinnable bacuhiakers and smallw: 
To the ondary individuel whe takes tinge i peuple of all rele A phere towns Desidés ths 
’ ' grea! res 
with ata anid: mane the | ies of oe parcele’ post | i sr pele = rig tel for lelpett Erought 
i i ~ | withi e by the new post, an @ advan- 
Fa paskagea: tie Only table dans of whisk earl tage of it; while country-people, finding the cow 
dnliver than Tile jo aay: aho rte bus talons | ay tees ently soaker thal pirignms ta 2s mage 
iver them. But to an y freque 3 
reflected upon the vast tal intricate machinery , markets, and no lopger depend entirely upon local 
Deere ite abate “i vi al cue va country shopkeepers will not be 
carried on, the labour of devising and setting, Yet the c y oP ep ie ae the 
up this new branch of business, and carrying itz without, eas ime Ms nei fe 
woe ae ney nook end hdd of the ret pera yal me Hig i sai ibe ate es mtd 
i must present i aa one of ex-: cu 8 : 
codtig eecultaie: sosetatlly demanding a large git to eet - a Mi aig saa dey pri 
amount of anxious thonght and foresight. When be in ‘pe rie a supply a eaniet ie 
it is remembered that within our little kingdom with arie es for Gia nase pelea 
there are some fourteen thousand post-offices, at ron moeeny ia by iS a lee so a ge 
each of which provision must be made for a ne 8 . ‘a wi Lee ong pleas: apices MD bo 
new branch of work, and that at every one o Pre w Laat a ey Cae a age 
these offices some persons must receive instruc- till she agent er pel cal Te nee 
Cy a er en enna peere 
ee pen ee pueaeraas h : te te “pina ill be able to get them for her promptly and 
and place in the country 7 to be P ae ¥ rary ee: ; re pi fil 
See scan te cities of the Pun Lowevar, 16, #uich cole Will bakeive teal ae 
Beara tis, cad Teel cote mine ts betes’ Ms nice cad eeaall: ae Wl we | 
Pai vowu for the wana of the perce” mails be felt. until {Ge Parcels” Post shall eve 
i ime i ion. There seems 20 
between each place and every baa _ in bx been ig poll in St ey poten ele 
country ; that the heavier nature Pree otters it ontoalk packed, direct from the 
mails will probably udev aie pacar | utter, or hy R ok ft a aa 
muat sige Sr ag ‘at the outset; it will a | enjoy the luxur,” of clotted cream direct from 
und thst the Post-office department has | Devonshire ; or the citizens of London reosive 


nn er ry Ar A 


it away in many cases from the old, thereby 
bringing adversity to many towns which flourished 
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their grouse direct from country dealers in Scot- 


land. But there are very many ways in which 
trade in light articles will be facilitated by the 


Parcels’ Poet; and one decided effect of the 
scheme will be the equalisation of prices for many 
articles of the same kind, which now have differ- 
ent values in different of the country. 

The new post will also greatly encourage 
intercourse in eocial circles, by enabling friends 
to exchange presents more freely from all parta 
of the kingdom, the cost of sending parcels across 
country by existing means, acting as a bar to 
freedom of intercourse in this direction. How 
the amount of work will be met during Christmas 

is a matter for serious thought on the 
part of the Post-office ; for the number of articles 
that will certainly be sent, as well as their agare- 
gate weight and bulk, will far exceed anythin 
which the railway Companies have hitherto ha 
to contend with at that season. 

Another period which will bring special strain 
upon the department will be the earlier days of 
the grouse season. Hitherto, sportsmen residing 
at shooting-lodges along the straths and glens in 
the Highlands, have been under the necessity of 
sending their aces of game for despatch to the 
nearest railway station, perhaps many miles away ; 
but in future they will no doubt seck, and expect 
to be relieved of these consignments by the rural 
postmen, or at the small post-offices in their 
neighbourhood. The boxes of game which are 
sent from the Highlands southwards during the 
shooting-season are numbered by thousands, and 
the disposal of these, superadded to the ordinary 
business, will tax the energics of the local post- 
office people to a large extent. 

The simplicity of the tariff, and its uniformity 
in relation to distance, as well as ita moderateness, 
must bring the eervice within the understanding 
and means of the poorest; and every post-office 
throughout the country being a depit to receive 
parcels, the scheme will be brought to the door 
of every one. Some idea of the extent to which 
the parcels’ business will probably grow when the 
vast agency of the Post-otlice ia set in motion, 
may be gathered from the experience of the 
telegraph department, the nuinber of telegrams 
having increased during the past decade from 
twelve millions to nearly thirty-two millions 
annually. Thus, the whole country being brought 
into complete correspondence with itself, and its 
telegraph business having nearly trebled in ten 
years, it may be ge that a somewhat similar 
development will follow upon the inauguration of 
the Parcels’ Post. 

This new business of the Post-office must, 
however, prove vastly demasing to public car- 
riers generally, the railway Companies excepted. 
Those carriera who make a trate of collecting 

la in the large towns, and of packing them 
lor transit over the railways in bulk by goods- 
trains, will inevitably lose a great part of their 
business. The ap Companies will not suffer, 
however, for they wil] be era with the Post- 
office, and will share in the business lost to the 
packers. The Post-office has acquired and main- 
tains so great a prestige for punctuality and 
reliability, that no Company or undertaking in 
the country could withstand its competition. 

It is impossible to predict what the financial 
result of the new scheme will be, nor for some 
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years is it likely that this will be ascertained. 
At the outset, there must be incurred t ex: 
in F vablanc additional oe in all offices, 
and in au ing rural foot-posts by bores ona 
over and above the cost of providing addition 
indoor staff at all important offices, How far the 
revenue will cover these expenses, experience 
alone will show. There is one thing at anyrate 
that may be safely predicted, which is, that the 
new Parcels’ Post will prove as a public 
boon as the government monopoly of the tele- 
graphs has done. 





THE BLACK BUOY. 


‘Swim?’ said Grandmamma, as we sat round the 
crackling billets one Christmas Eve. ‘Every boy 


4 {and girl should learn to swim. Why, I could 


swim like a duck when I was a girl. Dear me, 
dear me !’ 

Grandmamma sat bolt upright in her high- 
backed chair, resting her elbows on the arms, 
and smiling across at Grandpapa—who sat on the 
other side of the hearth—with a conscious look 
in her bright old eyes. Grandpapa, the General, 
pausing in the act of raising his tumbler to his 
lips, nodded and smiled back again at Grand- 
mamma. They were both white-haired, bright- 
eyed, and rosy-cheeked; both sat, straight and 
erect, in tall red-cushioned oak chairs ; and each 
saw the other through an effacing medium, that 
smoothed out wrinkles, restored hyacinthine locks, 
and blotted out the fifty years that lay between 
them and youth, 

Now, when we, the youthful descendants 
of this stately pair, grouped in lazy attitudes 
around the vast roaring hearth with its tall carved 
chimney-piece, saw the meaning looks that were 
exchanged between our respected progenitors, we 
scented a story, And when a many-voiced appeal 
for the story broke from us, Grandmamma hesi- 
tated for a moment and shook her head, then 
looked acroas to Grandpapa, who nodded again, 
and after a little pressing she thus began : 


You know, young people, that you are of good 
family only on your Grandfather's side, and not 
on mine; for he came of an old and honourable 
stock, while my father was only a ship’s bos’n. 
My father was killed in a great sea-fight, when 
I was only a little child, and I was brought up 
by my Grandfather, who was ostensibly a boat- 
builder and fisherman, in reality a smuggler. A 
successful smuggler too! In those days, amuggling 
meant great risks and enormous profits ; for duties, 
especially on foreign wines and spirits, were 
exceedingly high. It was not only a profitable 
trade, but it was reputable in a peculiar sort of 
way ; for it required great courage and great skill. 
England was always at war in those days, and 
the smuggler ran the risk of being snapped up 
by an enemy’s cruiser as well as of falling into 
the clutches of a revenue-cutier. In addition, 
there were the inevitable chances and 


dangers 
of the sea, So that a good amuggler had to be 


as, 





a 
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not only a man of great daring but of great 
knowledge of navigation. He had to work into 
harbour on the darkest nights—for it was only 
on dark nights that he could venture on ‘a run’— 
with the utmost secrecy and despatch. To do 
that, he must know every inch of his way, be 
able to distinguish landmarks and buoys where 
an unpractised eye would only see indistinct 
blackness, and know-to a nicety the time the 
tide turned, the twists of the sandbanks, and the 
position of sunken rocks, 

My Grandfather could neither read nor write, 
and he had, as I think for that reason, a wonder- 
ful memory. He was assisted in his work by my 
two uncles, both illiterate men like himself; and 
the three seemed to find their way, through long 
practice and acute observation, as if by instinct. 
There was only one channel leading to the 
landing-place ; the mouth of the little river where 
we lived being almost choked by sandbanks, 
which ran out to some distance. It was neces- 
sary to hit this channel a considerable way out 
at sea, and a small black buoy bobbed up and 
down. to indicate its commencement. One side 
of the harbour was formed by a line of rocks, 
jutting out to eome length and shelving down 
gradually into the water; and the buoy was 
distant from the extremity of these rocks about 
three-quarters of a mile. ‘This headland was 
called the Point. 

The black buoy, a mere speck on the waters, 
was hard enough for any one to find in the broad 
day; yet my Grandfather never failed to find 
it in the dark—for of course it was only on a 
moonless night that he could hope to run a cargo. 
The usual course of proceeding was this. The 
lugger arrived off our coast at nightfall, lay to 
until a signal was flashed from our friends on 
shore, and then found the entrance to the channel, 
and worked in with the tide. It was necessary 
to be very careful in hitting-off the channel at 
first, where the buoy was, or they might ulti- 
mately run on the sunken rocks at the extremity 
of the Point. 

Grandfather and I lived in a pretty cuttage 
at one extremity of the village. Our house 
was better than most of the others, for Grand- 
father had money in the bank, and was well to 
do. The cottage was covered with honeysuckle 
and creepers; at the back was a well-stocked 
kitchen-garden; in front was a grassy bank 
sloping down to the sand, at its junction with 


which stood our wooden boathouse. By the | steal 


boathouse lay three or four of our boata, broad, 
strong, and unwieldy; and opposite the boathouse 
were the moorings of the Little Lady, our naughty, 
fast-sailing, clever little lugger. 

I had a very independent, irregular kind of 
life. My Grandfather was often away for days 
at @ time, and the old woman who looked after 
the house—for Grandmother wae dead long since 
—would have had little time for scouring and 
cleaning if she had tried to look after me. I got 
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a little book-learning from the old vicar, but it 
was not enough to hurt me, No, my dears; 
knew no Italian, or Latin, or Algebra; buat:my 
eyes were none the less bright, my lungs none the 
less clear, my colour none the less blooming that 
I passed most of my days in the bright sunshine } 
and the free fresh air, I could run a couple of 
miles and jump a gate ; I could pull an oar with 
the best, and I could swim like a duck. I was | 
thoroughly at home either on the water or in it. 
The sea had no terrors or difficulties for me except 
such as it was a pleasure to overcome. So at 
sixteen, J am told, I was a fresh-coloured, free- 
limbed, bright-eyed young maid, whose only 
trouble was her long tresses of thick brown hair, 





'and who bothered her head very little with the 


other sex. 

Not but what I had my admirers, But they 
were limited in quantity and coarse in quality. 
I mean, rough; manly enough, but lacking m 
that refinement which a young girl in any rank 
of life always longs for, and with sometimes sad 
resulta, Anyhow, the bold young fishermen who 
made sheepish overtures to my formidable self, 
excited nothing on my part but polite amuse- 
ment, and I was quite heart-whole. I was very 
happy, had a wonderful appetite, was sound in 
wind and limb; and perhaps, young people, you 
have to thank the rough freedom of my early 
life for the excellent constitutions which you now 
enjoy. 

On a certain day in Scptember, when I was 
nearly seventeen years of age, my Grandfather 
being absent on one of his expeditions and 
expected back at night, I set off for one of the 
long rambles in the country which I was in the 
habit of taking when he was away. As I was 
not allowed to go off in_ this Dahion when 
Grandfather was at home, I made a big day of 
it, starting immediately after breakfast, and taki 
some bread and meat with me for dinner, f 
rambled much farther than I intended, lost my 
way more than once, and the night was coming 
on apace when I returned. Tired and footeore, 
I was taking a short cut over the heathery cliffs, 
where was only a nerrow track made by the 
sheep, when amidst my pect anticipations of 
supper and bed came the recollection of a little 
serge bathing-suit which I had meant to fetch in 
the morning in order to repair it. The little 
cave where I kept it was among the rocks of 
the Point, and from where I was, being already 
on the seaward side of the vil it waa not far 
distant. So I stepped out briskly and soon came 
to the little gully or ravine in the rocks which 
led to my cave, and up which, in the course of 
the auighs our smuggled treasures would be 

ily conveyed. Carts used to stand at the 
upper end of it to take them are. 
slipped into my cave, felt for my dress and 
found it, and too lazy just then to face the ascent 
up the gully gain, stood gazing out to sea 
wondering where my Grandfa was at that |, 
moment. Then I turned homewards. I had 
about a eae of i rn a me gully, w 
was V a strange ; 
I ped. to lids Is was not the scream of 
@ seA- nor the moaning of the sea. It came 
down the gully and drew nearer, beat, beat, 
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with a little, very distinct jingling sound. It | might not come that night. Butno! The wind 
} was the tramp of men and tho ik of steel. | was light, and not unfavourable; there was no 


Soldiers! I had never seen any; but I guessed 
what they were. In a moment I had scrambled 
cautiously up the ram and, hidden behind a 
dodge crouched perfectly still, with every sense 
on the alert. Suddenly the measured tramp 
ceased, and presently two men came slowly down 
the gully, talking in low voices, They wore Jong 
cloeka, and their weapons jingled as they walk 


They d me and stood at the lower end of 
the y., The sir was very still, and I could 
hear every word they said. 


‘This is the place, sir, said the bigger and 
stouter of the two. ‘The goods are landed a 
little to the left here, carried up the gully, 
and received at the top by the carts. The carts 
stand where we came down.’ 

The other, who, by the case of his bearing 
and the deference of the big man, I took to be 
an officer, had a paper in his hand. He looked 
around him, evidently taking in the features of 


the piace 

‘There won't be any carts to-night, eant,’ 

he said in a pleasant voice. ‘The people in the 

know we are here, and are sure to warn 
them. I hope they won't manage to warn the 
man we want.’ 

‘Not they, sir,’ answered the sergeant con- 
fidently. ‘Not a boat can leave the harbour 
without its being stopped by our men; and not 
& man can leave the village and come in the 
direction of the Point, if you post the men as 
I venture to suggest. Here the conversation 
became inaudible fora moment. ‘A man at the 
top of the gully, sir, and the others at intervals 
on the seaward side of the village. You and I, 
sir, to manage the signal down here, and then 
I step up to the man at the top of the gully, 
ene calls in another, and we are all down here 
ready to receive them.’ 

‘By all means, said the officer; ‘and os you 
know the place and I don’t, you had better post 
the men.—By the way,’ he added, scanning the 
paper in, his hand and holding it close to his 
eyes, ‘at twelve-thirty, I think it is, the signal, 

ou undertake that, don’t you?’ 

The sergeant produced memetaing probably a 
Soe ea under his cloak. ‘Here is the 

, Bix,’ 

‘Then we're right.—Now, post the men.’ 

The sergeant saluted and clanked up the 
gully while the officer walked slowly towards 

e@ water and stood at the edge—some distance 
from me, for the tide was getting low—with 
his head bowed, and his hands clasping the 
paper behind his back. I ventured to breathe 

ely Pre and beyan to review the situation. 
What did it all mean? It meant that the 
authorities had got wind of my Grandfather's 
doings, and had sent this detachment of soldiers 
to take him in the act, It must be my Grand- 
father, because there was no one else in the 
Tillage likely to be aimed at. And if they 
eanght him, what then? What was this form 
of words t kept ringing in my cars over 
and over again? ‘ ortation for life!’ ‘What 
was that? It was no uncommon punishment, I 
had heard, for a amuggler taken, as my Grand- 
father was likely to red-handed, For a 


Bu; on of a fortunate storm in the sky, and 
I knew that our friends with the wagons had 
arranged to come and that all was in readiness. 
My eart sank within me as I thought of my 
old Grandfather’s gray hairs dishonoured in the 
felon’s dock—-for I had once seen a man tried— 
and his kind old face bidding me farewell for 
ever, I bowed my head on my hands and 
longed to cry. 

Suddenly I raised my head, and my heart 
heat with a bold resolve. I would save him, 
Yes, I1 The skill that I had attained for my 
own heedless pleasures should be put to stern 
service. My resolve was this. When the lugger 
showed her signal in answer to that treacherous 
one from the shore, I would swim out to the 
buoy, and keep myself aflout at the entrance of 
the channel until I could hail our people and 
warn them of their danger. 

I_ never hesitated after I had formed this 
resolution. I forgot that I was tired and hungry, 
put aside the thought of cold or exhaustion in 
the water, and began instantly to make ay 
preparations. On the narrow ledge of roc 
where I now knelt, I undressed and put on my 
little bathing-dress, which consisted only of a 
tunic and drawers. My own clothes 1 made 
into a bundle and stowed away behind a stone. 
Then, like a cat, I clambered up the rocks, 
hiding behind every Poles and Beep 
a fearful watch upon the sentinel at the | 
of the gully. Fortunately, the gully was not 
very deep. When I got to the top, I crept on 
my hands and feet until I judged I was well 
out of sight, and started for the end of the Point. 
T took my time, for there was no hurry, and I 
had to husband my strength; and at last I 
reached the rock from which I meant to start. 
There I sat down to wait. 

I did not know the time and could only guess 
it by calculating from the sunset. How long 
should I have to wait? How long did I wait? 
Heaven knows; but it seemed an age. I got 
sleepy from my day’s exertions, The night-uir 
was cold too, and my clothing, however well 
adapted for exercise, was somewhat scanty for 
sitting in. Besides, it was damp. The wretched- 
ness of that long watch comes over me now. 
Oh! would the slow minutes never pass ? 

Thicker and thicker grew the gathering dark- 
ness, The waters and the heavens were blended 
in obscurity, and there, at the end of the rocks, 
I sat patiently, a poor little figure shivering 
in the gloom, listening to the lap of the waves 
as they beat upon the rocks, and peering out to 
sea with all my heart in my eyes. I waited so 
long that I believed I must have fallen aslee 
and missed the signal, and at the thought 
was burying my fece in my handa, to give way 
to despair, when something stopped me—and 
flash ! far out on the dark sea, there it was! 
I sprang to my feet, every nerve tingling. The 
moment for action had arrived. 

I paused for a moment to picture to myself the 
b of the buoy. I knew exactly how it lay 
from the Point, for I had swum round it often 
enough. But not in the dark! Not with the 
water a vast black Rigs mingling with the 
black aky ; not with the fear of sinking to those 





| moment the hope flashed into my head that he 


c 


| 


n 
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m ious de} unseen, unheard, unhel But 
I ea Nestbed” Into the cold flood I 
and struck out boldly in the direction I 
determined upon. ter a few vigorous strokes, 
the sense of active exercise, exultation in physical 
ae and use of skill, overcame my misgivings. 
ut they came on again when I looked around 
on that murky waste of waters. Could I be 
sure I was going in the right direction? Might 
I not swim and swim and never find that of which 
I was in search, lose myself and become exhausted 
—to sink beneath that silent sky, alene? . 
But on I went, struggling hard to keep my wits 
about me in spite of the horrors that would rush 
over my brain again and again. It was 
physical work too, for the tide was coming in; 
there were breakers in the shallows, and in the 
channel the atream was fast and strong. It was 
impossible to see more than a few yards ahead, 
level as I was with the water. With the tide 
running so hard against me, it was difficult to judge 
how far out I succeeded in getting. Once I 
all but gave up. I got out of the channel among 
the breakers, and the buffeting and beating be- 
wildered me, so that I fell into a sort of panic. 
I threw myself on my back, and in the very act— 
thanks to my practised eyesight, that could more 
or less see in the dark—I caught sight of the buoy. 
There it was, bobbing up and down, looking to me 
like a thing of life. I swam to it and kept close 
by. It was like a friend in all this desolation of 
heaving seas. But now came the worst watch 
of the whole. The lugger must inevitably pass 
within hail of me; but what if my strength gave 
out before she came? For my strength was 
ebbing fast. I had been without food since noon, 
I had walked reny miles, swimming is an exacting 
exercise, and I had still to exert myself resolutely 
with the tide running fast, to maintain my present 
pocdom My limbs moved mechanically, my 
ead was dull and heavy, and there was a sort of 
I knew I was going 





tingling in my ears 
fast. 

A little gleam of parting waters, a black mass 
looming blacker than the darkness, and I sum- 
nse my energies for a shout. ‘ Little Lady, 
ahoy ! 

a vole came from the darkness. ‘ Little Lady 
it is. Who are you?” 

‘Lay to, and throw a rope over your starboard 
quarter.’ 

The lu was not thirty yards distant. I 
made my last effort and swam to her. A rope was 
thrown ; they hauled me on board; and I had 
just time to give my warning before I fell fainting 
on the deck. 

When I came to, the last keg of our cargo was 
being lowered into the sea. We were some little 
distance up the coast, and floats were attached to 
the kegs so that we might be able to find them 
again. So expeditiously was all this done that 
it was only some two hours afterwards when we 
beat cautiously up the channel and cast anchor 
crue the mouth of the gully. We pulled 
’ pre et aoe bane As she Se arate 

eapt out, dark figures started up around, lights 
flazhed upon ws, and we wire, prerounded by 
soldiers, 

‘In the King’s name,’ said the young. officer, 
advancing with his sword drawn and cloak 
thrown back to show his scarlet uniform. 


BLACK BUOY. : 
It i illuminated: 

the fickering? light of the colliery torches MY 

tall, old Grandsire with his weather-beaten face 





and gray hair; the bo: 

oftcer’ tight with ee | and steel; the 
seamen in their blue j 
the soldiers with their 


ing under shelter of my stalwart 
d as I was in a euit of oilskins and a big 
sou'-wester that almost covered my rebellious 


hair. 
My Grondfather said nothing when the young 
lieutenant ordered the sergeant to the 


hard | lugger, and only a quiet twinkle of his keen 


eye showed his enjoyment of the scene. He s 
looking up at the sky, whilé the lieutenant kept 
his eyes fixed on_ the ie and toyed wi 
his sword-belt. The soldiers had to tow, and 
clumsily enough they did it, provoking one of 
the stolid seamen to a loud guifaw which was 
instantly suppressed. 

The sergeant was back in pretty soon, his 
red face turned to paae with wrath. ‘We've 
been made fools of, sir,’ he exclaimed, saluting 
the lieutenant. ‘Nothing on board except some 
nets.’ 

The lieutenant’s face fell for an instant; then 
he looked at the sergeant’s wrathful countenance, 
and bit his lips to keep from smiling. 

The sergeant was at white-heat, ‘With your 
ama sir, I7ll search these fellows, says 
he, 

; me you like” answered the lieutenant care- 
essly. 

The seareh was soon accomplished, and they 
found ee that they wanted. I kept behind 
my Grandfather's back, hoping to escape obser- 
vation. But the sergeant caught me by the wrist. 


My Grandfather interposed. 

‘There is nothing contraband on that boy,’ 
said he pba agi 

‘We'll soon see that,’ answered the 


soldier, 
grasping my wrist until I could have screamed 
with pain. 

My Grandfather did not strike him, but admin- 
istered a kind of push with his heavy shoulder 
that sent the sergeant, big as he was, staggeri 
a yard or two. ith the loosing of his hold, 
slipped and almost fell ; off went my sou’-wester, 
and down, alas! streamed my long brown hair all 


over me. The young officer instantly stepped 
between the sergeant and me. 
*I don’t thi 


we need search this youngster, 
he said in a tone of quiet authority. ‘He is 
not ex! to have anything contraband about 
him.—Where have you been to-night?’ he added, 
turning to my Grandfather, while I got into the 
background, conscious that the young gentleman's 


quick eyes had found me out, 
‘ Lobster-fishing,’ answered my Grandfather un- 
blushingly. 
‘Not much I’m afraid,’ said the lieu- - 
tenant, looking @ tedly over my Grandfather's 
shoulder. * 


‘Not & great deal,’ answered my Grandfather, 
‘But we’ve taken as much as you, sir. Perhaps 
you would like to come with us some time and 
we might do better. 

‘Perhaps 1 
glancing over the other's shoulder. ‘Meanwhile, 





jerseys and sou'-westers;:' 


ronzed faces and gli 
ing accoutrements ; and, I su mm: 


it answered the officer, still” 







> 


“has become so depraved and selfish, that in count- 


oentoey 
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I am sorry to have caused you or yours any 

‘annoyance. Good-night to —~Fall in, men !’ 
And ule ie went._/But my Grandfather 
ve up - trade that and sold the 
lugger. 


Grandmamma paused, and looked at Grandpapa 
with asmile. =. 

‘And did yon never see the lieutenant again 
after that?’ inquired a bight girl of fourteen, 
with long brown hair, probably like what Grand- 
mamma's once was, 

‘My dear,’ said Grandpapa, ‘I was the lieu- 
tenant.’ 





A WORD OR TWO UPON FRIENDSHIP. 


Fraxors Bacon closes his essay on Friendshi 

by saying that ‘where a man cinnot fitly play his 
own part, if he have not a friend, he may quit 
the stage.’ We cannot conceive a more wretched 
existence than to be entirely without friends, 
Unhappy indeed must that man be whose life 


ing up all hie acquaintance, the reflection forces 
itself on him: ‘I have not a friend in the world.’ 
Well indeed may Bacon say ‘he may quit the 
stage.’ He that would have friends, ‘must show 
himself friendly ;’ and therefore, if it chance 
that any read this who are inclined to say, ‘I 
have no friends, let them be sure that the fault 
is, as likely as not, entirely theirs, and not that of 
the multitude around them. 

Men are too apt to Jament over the ficklencss 
of friendship, which indecd is deeply to be 
deplored ; yet in nine cases out of a inquired 
into, it will be seen that this was due to their 
own fault in choosing such a friend, or to their 
own indiscrect actions subsequently. The first 
and most important step is in the choice of 
friends; and for this, it is very necessary that 
one should consider the object of friendship, 
and prove slowly—step by step—that there is 
such a communion of feeling and unity of 

ose as can alone make friendship firm and 
asting. If we desire to form a friendship for 
some particular object that we have in view, 
but cannot otherwise obtain, then our motive is | 
unworthy, and we must not be surprised at | 
finding a sudden cessation of the friendshi 
before that object is gained. As friendship is | 
slow in ita growth, so it should be tough and 
lasting in its endurance; and there should be 





the greatest charity and forbearance on both 
sides ere one link of the golden chain which | 
binds it is rudely snapped asunder. 

Tho friends thou haat, and their adoption tried, 
Grerpls them to thy oul with hooks of ateol; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatehod, unfledged comrade. 


Friends should be few—that is, those whom we 
would retain as bosom-friends; and they should be 
those on whom we can depend, for some firm and 
solid reason other than a mere sentiment, which 
may be changed and altered by more powerful 
motives; for any feeling that is based on eenti- 
ment only, and hes no solid reasons to support 
it, must in time alter as that fact becomes 
apparent, There are few who can enter into 
_ the deep and earnest friendship which David ‘so 
feelingly describes as between him and Jonathan : 


(Nor. 11, 2998, 


the 
love of women.’ A man’s duties and every-day 
work would in many cases preclude him from 
cementing friendships of sp close and sacred 
a character. Time or opportunity might not 
admit of his communicating and Iierlaneing 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas which would be 
necessary to insure and foster them. But he 
mey be on terms of friendship in different 
stages and degrees with every fellow-creature with 
whom he comes in contact. It is not too much 
to say that there is some spark of goodness even 
in the most degraded of our race, and therefore 
it should be the anxious endeavour of every 
one desirous of obtaining friendship to find the 
common ground of association between himself 
and his fellow-man; to claim it and cherish it, 
and gain a friend on that one ground, if all 
beside should proclaim rather an enmity—but 
which a friendly nature would be ‘ul not 
to declare in an unfriendly way. So in all 
our troubles and cares, our anxieties and misfor- 
tunes, our pleasures, our joys, our successes, we 
would have e multitude o py fapadining friends ; 
and they would be real friends in the degree 
that we have thoughts in common; and by the 
common tie and feeling we could always claim 
them. We should not mistake as friends mere 
acquaintances of whom we know nothing; or 
familiar faces. The chances are that there are 
many whose names we do not even know, 
more firmly united to us in friendship by the 
bonds of common feeling, hopes, and inspiration 
than those to whom we are accustomed to bi 
‘good-morrow.’ True friendship is a noble thing, 


iand there are many instances of its perfection. 


Some one may say: But what is the use of 
friendship? It is this—the intermingling of ideas 
and affections with each other, which, if fully 
carried out, would bind humanity with an en- 
circling cord, rendering ware and tumults impos- 
sible, and the diffusion of the arts of peace and 
domestic comfort more practicable. In the 
narTower sphere of individuals, as Bacon says, 
‘It is the ease and discharge of the fullness and 
swellings of the heart, which passions of all 
kinds cause and induce ; for as there are diseases 
of stoppings and suffocations most dangerous to 
the body, so are there also to the mind. We 
take medicine for the one ; but no receipt openeth 
the heart like a true friend, to whom you may 
pa pe griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, 
and whatever lies upon the heart to o it, in 
a kind of civil shrift or confession. The loss of 
fortune often ie the forerunner of the loss of 
‘friends,’ so called, but who in reality are none; 
merely attendants on fortune, and for whom, if 
we acted wisely, we should have no other feeling 
except of pity. And to guard against such dis- 
aster, les us remember that it is not the fawnin 

rofessor who is most likely to prove the ‘friend 
im need.’ 

Friendship real and true is that which suffers 
even death for ite friend ; that no hardship or trial 
or adversity can shake off, using plain and out- 
spoken admonitions and warnings in prosperity, 
and kind and gentle advice and assistance in 
adversity. 
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INFERIOR SOCIETY. 


We suppose there are few persons who do not 
believe in ‘the deteriorating influence of inferior 
society.’ Even the thoughtless, if made for a 
moment to think, and the vain, who love to be 
associated with flatterers, would, if urged to con- 
fession, admit the evil they often 80 heedlessly 
encounter. But what ts inferior society? That 
is the question which has to be considered, 
detached from all its surroundings, and finally 
answered, before we can arrive at definite con- 
clusions to help us forward. 

Certain democratic writers of fiction are rather 
| fond of choosing for their heroes and heroines 
' low-born persons, often the mere waifa of society, 
endowing them with almost superhuman virtues, 


; and a strength of purpose and of innate rectitude 
: which enables them to triumph over all evil 
temptations, and win for themselves an exalted 


and honourable position. Far be it from us to 
say that there have not been such careers aa these 
novelists indicate, bright examples of what can 
be done under difficulties; but if they were the 
ordinary rule of circumstances, there would be 
little need of schools and reformatories, and of 
the elaborate machinery which governmenta and 
individuals put in force to educate and civilise 
and elevate a nation. 

Perhaps only those who have been brought 
into contact with that most forlorn of all created 
things, ‘a neglected child’ can estimate how 
much we all owe to early training, to the fostering 
of good instincts, and the crushing out of evil 
ones, and can comprehend the terrible disadvan- 
tage at which the very ignorant are placed. But 
the ignorant man or woman who has sense enough 
to be aware of his or her ignorance, and who 
eagerly takes advantage of every opportunity of 
enlightenment, ought not to be classed with those 
who exerta deteriorating influence when brought 
into contact with their superiors, On the con- 
trary, such individuals often stimulate for good | bee 
those to whom they look up for guidance, There 
could be no learning or moral progress in the 





world, if there were not a certain association of 
teacher and pupil, of the wise and the foolish, 
the good and the bad. 

Now, os in most lives a vast amount of know- 
ledge is almost unconsciously acquired, and sur- 
rounding influences go far to mould character, 
the mingling of different orders of mind to which 
we have alluded is a great boon to the inferior 
ones—it is their chance of moral and mental 
improvement. But there is a danger to the so- 
called superiors, if their superiority is more 
apparent than real. Every one has heard the 
story of the parrot which, having learned on 
board ship a number of oaths and vulgar phrases, 


terribly shocked the lady to whom it had been | 


consigned as a present. But the bird was a beau- 
tiful creature; and the owner desiring that it 
should be trained to speak with propriety, sont 
it to keep company with a more carefully edu- 
cated parrot belonging to a friend, in the hope 
that the stranger would forget its oaths and sailors’ 


jargon and acquire a different vocabulary. Alas | 


for the result! The new arrival quickly con- 
taminated the other bird, which learned the objec- 
tionable phrasea that were so much deplored, 
without imparting its own pretty little speeches 
and snatches of song to the culprit. 

Perhaps if the indecorous bird had been intro- 
duced to two or three properly conducted parrota, 
instead of to only one, the good influence would 
have been strong enough to prevail, and the 
offender might have become a reformed character, 
instead of the corrupter of another. This old 
story of the two parrots has always seemed to 
us to point a moral, and show how necessary it 
is that in organising our society, the good, when 
necessarily brought into contact with the evil,, 
should, in numbers or in strength, prevail over. 
the bad. .  y 

Few families are 60 fortunate as never to 
have experienced the evil of a vicious influence 


aperating on. some of Ya ieee. It may have}. 


ag erent, end speedily vanquished - 
eccordingly ; of if may bave been eubtle and’ 


specious, and have done great mischief before { 





wk 





5 
tl ef 
1 quite as likely to have been on what is called a 
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‘wan even suspected, In either case, the sort 
‘inferior society’ at which we are glancing is 


wocial equality ds not. Low-toned people, who 
corrupt morals by their bad example and evil 
communications, belong to all stations of life. 

How often does it happen that a plausible 
acquaintance establishes a footing of intimacy 
‘with some young person, and without planning 
any especial injury, achieves it nevertheless. 
There are 20 many by-paths of alluring espect 
in life, but which lead to misery, that we all, 
and the young especially, are in constant need 
of the controlling sense of duty to keep us in 
the high-road. Woe be to those who have a 
tempter at hand to lnre them astray, and to teach 
them to confound pleasure with happiness, if such 
tempter wears the mask of friendship, and has 
won their regard! Those who understand children 
beat, axe always alive to the importance attached 
to the choice of youthful playmates and associates, 
even from the earlicst age. For the exercise of 
the imitative faculty seems instinctive with most 
children, and biographies of eminent people, espe- 
cially autobiographies, constantly reveal the last- 
ing influences set in motion in quite infantile 
years, 


But the imitative faculty is not extinct when 
childhood is past, and there is an order of shy 
people who are particularly exposed to the 
temptations of inferior society. What we call 
shyness ig often very closely allied to pride. 
There are people who take little or no pleasure 
in any society in which they do not themselves 
shine. They forget the high esteem in which 
a patient and intelligent listener is held by 
good talkers, and feel hurt at seeming of no 
consequence. Such shy people are very apt to 
fall away from the social circles in which they 
might find mental improvement and enlighten- 
ment, and gravitate to a lower scale, where they 
feel themselves of importance. The worst of the 
matter is that such persons are almost always 
self-deceivers, and think their shyness comes from 
humility instead of pride. Another sort of shy- 
ness, springing from another sort of pride, induces 
people to shun general society altogether; and 
then they need be on their guard against some 
baneful individual influence of an inferior sort. 
This is especially the case with shy young men, 
who make what are called low marriages, or, what 
ie really morally worse, trifle with the affections 
of girls in an inferior station. Perhaps at first 
they mean nothing worse than the gratification 
of their own vanity; but some of the saddest 
of sad stories have had this sort of begin- 
ning. 

‘We once heard a very shrewd sensible woman, 
the mother of a large family, speak to the follow- 
ing effect : ‘My husband and I are very choice in 
considering the acquaintances we now make, for 
our children’s sake. Our friends’ children will, 


}| im the natural course of events, be their friends, 


and perhaps even more closely allied, and we feel 
that we cannot be too particular as to the inti- 
macies we may form.’ They were wise words; 
for the hasty, ill-considered, unfortunate inti- 
macies of youth are often found to be a clog 
all through life. 

Young people whose characters as yet are 
but partially developed, are very apt to strike 
up sudden friendships on the basis of some 
temporary ‘and superficial sympathy which has 
no real depth. Ardent professions of attachment 
are made—perfectly sincere for the time being 
—but often circumstances arise which develop 
character and change the position of affairs. One 
mind greatly expands, while the other either 
stagnates or deteriorates; one moral nature, 
strengthened by some fiery trial, rises purified ; 
while the other succumbs to some grovelling 
temptation. It is impossible the tie between 
the two can remain unstrained, for sooner or 
later it must be broken. In such cases as these, 
the lower nature too often reviles the higher for 
its ‘changeableness’ and ‘caprice,’ though probably 
the change of feeling has been resisted as long 
as possible, and only acknowledged at last to the 
conscience with great pain. Well is it if there 
has been no obligation conferred by the inferior 
nature on the superior, to be considered a life- 
long debt incapable of being cancelled. . 

But there is one sort of ‘inferior society’ which 
is perhaps even more ‘deteriorating’ in its influ- 
ence than the companionship of low-toned people. 
If it be true that Books are ‘the best of all good 
company,’ the adage can only apply to good books; 
for it is no whit less true that bad books are 
the worst of all companions. Many books are 
very subtle in their evil influence, so subtle, that 
the mischief they do is long unsuspected. And 
yet we think there is a test by which we may 
know the wholesome from the evil in literature, 
Does the reader feel stronger and wiser—more 
ready for work and endurance, with a higher ideal 
of duty and character, and of the possibilities of 
human life, when he lays down the book which has 
engaged him? If so, he may be sure that he has 
enjoyed ‘the best of all good company,’ and will, 
moreover, have acquired a distaste for that which 
is poorer. 

The subtle bad book, however, leaves a very 
different impression. The reader probably rises 
from it discontented and querulous, inclined to 
excuse his own faults, as so much more venial 
than those of the people in whom he has just 
been interested ; with his ideal of duty and human 
character lowered instead of raised, and with a 
general sense of disorder in his mind, that proves 
the unwholesome food it has been receiving. The 
present writer has assisted at the burning of more 
than one thoroughly bad book, and is ready to 
apply the match again whenever it is expedient 
to do ao. We never know into what hands 
bad book may some day fall, or what mischief 
it may occasion; but when we see the pages 
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yielding to the flames, at least we feel thet with 

to one copy its power is over, Bad 
books always deserve condign punishment, and 

is a consolation in knowing that sooner 
or later they will find it Truth alone vails 
in the long-run, Truth, that moral truth which 
through ell the ‘ages finds a response in the higher 
attributes of the human heart, can alone Goat 
a book down the stream of time, and render 


it a delight to succeeding generations. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 


4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


OHAPTER XLV.—‘OONSTANCE! MAYBE GOD WITL 
BE GOOD, AND LET ME SEB YOU HAPPY, AB YOU 
NEVER COULD HAVE BEEN IN THIS WORLD.’ 


Days before Garling’s death, Constance and Val 
had left Cadiz on their homeward roufe, and 
Mary had travelled with them in attendance u 
her mistress, Constance had written to her aunt 
Lucretia, telling her of the new hopes and fears 
which dwelt about her, and entreating a renewal 
of her old friendship. The old dy came down, 
in answer to this letter, ta meet her at South- 
ampton, and received her very kindly; but she 
encountered her ancient favourite Val Strange 
with inexplicable and inflexible enmity. ‘Don’t 
tell me, my dear,’ she said in answer to her niece’s 
pga ro ‘he cc ou alone bisa comeon 
of your sufferi ow it all. Ev 
has talked about ik He was a faithless fiend 
to begin with, and he’s a bad husband; and I 
will never speak to him again.’ 
‘He is not a bad husband,’ Constance answered, 
weeping. ‘We have had cause for trouble, and 
we have been unhappy, but never, never, through 
any want of love on either side! And dear aunt, 
help us to be happy now. We shall have cause 
to be happy now.’ 
Aunt Lucretia wept with her, and relented 
partially, for Constance’s sake. But against Val 
she was implacable, and she treated him with 
a distant coldness which pained him deeply. 
The elder Mr Jolly met the little party in town, 
having constrained himself to leave Paris in 
honour of the cted event; fur which, with- 
out anybody precisely knowing why, he seemed 
to appropriate to himself an amazing credit, 
‘ My dat Valentine,’ he said, a8 Val sat moodily 
over his wine and a cigar, after dinner, on his 
first night in England, ‘it has always been my 
practice to endeavour to make the best of every- 
thing, We have proverbs on our side: Love 
laughs at locksmiths, and All’s fair in love and 
war, And apart from the romantic and senti- 
mental aspect which, to eyes more youthful than 
mine, the case may wear, I console myself with 
the reflection that the marriage is a fait ane. 
Your proceeding, I presume I may eae 
without any danger of offence, and certainly with- 
out any intention of being offensive, was—er—a 
little startling. cig ogee Ered nr 
pre to encounter common i 
ar Lipton to stay at peocens custoe 
a a 


rotulorwm, 
landlord. I have always maintained that the 


one claim a father has to consideration in affairs | is j 


of this kind is that he is interested in his daughter's 
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ppiness. 
pa 
pre 
te, 
por 
gers 
he had 


Tam not without the emobicese comm 
mon to paternity ; but I have never bean darchived | 
to obtrade my anxieties, and I will nob obtrade’ 
them now.’ ak 

Val said ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ and ‘Of course’—at the 
right places, for the most 3 and Mr Jolly was 
avsolutely satisfied with him, and with hitnself, 
When they all left London, he was eetabliahed | 
in free quarters in Val’s house at Brierbam ; and 
he felt a pleasurable glow in the fact that this 
eligible family mansion was henceforth his 
daughter's home, and that in those days when 
Paris mies seem dull to him, he would find 
a shelter here. It is perhaps unne to 
that had Val been poor iistead of thy, 
Jolly’s ideas on the moral and centimental 
of the elopement might have undergone di 
ment in a different direction. Val himself was 
filled with anxious thoughts; but he too, like 
Constance, looked for a veritable sacrament of 
love in the birth of a child. But his emotions 
were not of that boisterous and thick-akinned 
quality which can bear to find vent in the presence 
of strangers ; and thus, exces in those now rare 
momenta when he and his wile were alone tc i 
he wore rather a morose and preoecupied air, 
Mies Lucretia set this down to a desire on 

to be away from the place, and 

im in her own heart with a perpetual longing 

after the fleshpots of a bachelor’s 






ha 


air, 
his 


Egypt. ob 
all Constance’s faith in her husband’s affection, 
ner Val’s own constant presence in the house, 
could weaken this belief of hers, Women can 
be amazingly eruel on ceccasion, and the old 
maiden lady relented not to Val He bore 
everything with patience, even with seemin 
apathy, strengthened inwardly by new hopes, 

tened by fears new and old. 

In the midst of all this, news reached him 
that Gerard Lumby had returned, and had again 
taken up his residence at Lumby Hall. Before 
Constance had recalled him to her side, he bad 
fallen into such a mood that he would not greatly 
have cared had he been called upon to expiate 
his foleity to friendship with hia life. But now 
a reason for living, and he meant to live. 
of Gerard and 


e 
He listened anxiously for tidin, 
his manuer of living; and such emall items of 
him were reassuring. The 
defeated rival seemed at length to have settled 
down, accepting his defeat. Val had no wish to 
ber against him that wild night in the 
Mediterranean. He knew he had given horribie 

rovocation; and he even looked to his own 

evotion to Constance as one means of appeasing 
Gerard’s hatred. He laid plans for the futare, 
and resolved, if things went well with him, that 
he would mi to another county. He did 
himself more Justice when he admitted that Gerard 
would find it unpleasant to have him for a con- 
stant neighbour; and since it seemed well that 
one of them should move too distance, it seemed 


news as reached. 


remem 


well that he ghould be the emigrant. He had | 
robbed of enough alrea oy He would } 
not rob him of the house in which his ancestors 


had lived so long, by poisoning the air about |: 
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SIg she here?’ .Mary's unlooked-for presence had | away. We know how false the popular talk was; 
dictated this inquiry, but he did not. It found ly credenca with 


. ‘She is,’, Hiram had ded. ‘She’s goin’ 
to England, and her husband's with her.'—Gerard 
al and paled ever so little; but Hiram 
watched him with glittering eyes which missed 
nothing.—‘ They're going home for a special 
porno , L reckon if it turns out a son, that when 

e’a gtown up, he’d like to feel he’d been born in 
the ancestral halls. Anyhow,’ added Hiram, ‘I 
guess I should, if I was going to be born over 
again as a British aristocrat. 

Not even Hiram had rightly estimated the 
purposes which moved Gerard to the reckless 
and horrible revenge he had once attempted. 
He was not avenging his own wrongs, but the 
wrongs done to Constance by her husband’s 
desertion of her. He did not understand, he 
did not even dream, that the thought of his own 
sufferings, and their disloyalty to him, had cast 
ow which lay like an impassable barrier 
between man and wife. To his mind, Val had 
been doubly a traitor—fulse to him, and false to 
the woman he had stolen from him. It was the 
belief in the second falsity which had stirred him 
to the contemplation of that crime which it was 
Hiram’s happy fortune to frustrate. It was not 
likely that Val’s return to his old home after so 
remarkable a disappearance from it, should go 
untalked of. The general verdict had been 
unfavourable to him at his going, and it was 
unfavourable etill, Had Miss Lucretia’s tongue 
been lesa active, it might have been otherwise ; 
for a wealthy, good-looking, good-tempered young 
fellow, who has the lovelicst woman in a county 
for his wife, is likely to be popular, and to find 
more serious crimes than a runaway marriage 
forgiven him. Even the parting at Naples, and 
Val's extended cruises in the Levant, would have 
been condoned and i nage but it was mur- 
mured everywhere that Mrs Strange’s aunt knew 
the naughty secret of their parting—that Val 
was guilty, and that she was implacable. After 
the lapse of a year from the date of his tragedy, 
foolish people felt justified in hinting at these 
thinga even in Gerard’s presence, and the rumours 
reached him in a hundred ways. 

A slow, bitter, awful fire of wrath burned 
in the young man’s heart. By nature and 
descent, loyal and honest, but by nature and 
descent disposed to nurse revenge, his native virtue 


and his native vice of blood alike spurred him | him 


to hate his enemy. He said of himeclf, and it 
was true, that he would have roasted at a slow 
i rather than have deceived a friend as Val 
had deceived him. His own purity of honour 
made Val’s dishonour all the viler. Yet even 
then, had ‘Val continued true to Constance, and 
had she seemed happy with him, there was 
enough of heathen valour in the man to have 
hidden hatred and heartburning for a lifetime. 
But now, to his distorted gaze, Re 
consecrated by Hate and Scorn. He could leave 
@ vengeance, or even the mercy 
an inward s le. But 
rob him of his love ; 
his own prize, and had 
grown old on a sudden, and was near death's door, 
him ; whereas 


him, and there was no baseness, however unex- 
ampled, of which he was not ready to believe 
that Val Strange had been or would be guilty. 

But he, like the rest of us, was led by a way 
he knew not. 

As the hoped-for yet dreaded time grew nearer 
in the house at Brierham, Val and Constance 
grew nearer to each other in confidence and affec- 


tion, They looked forward, though with cer- 
tain tremblings and forebodi: to a happy 
and united life. . The child would lay a hand on 


each, and would hold them together to all times. 
But Vol knew nothing of the county talk, and 
his moody troubled face bore no disguise that the 
dull wits of visitors and servants could be expected 
to look through, 

The weather for many days past had been close 
and sultry, and had brought with it a feeling of 
depression, which affected both husband and wife. 
And now the time fraught with so much of desire 
and dread came on, and Val waited for news in 
the room in which Hiram Search first. met him. 
For a time the measengers who found him waiting 
there, brought reassuring news enough; but in 
a while he was left altogether alone, staring out 
at the sultry noonday sky and the shadowless 
noonday fields, He waited a long time, and then 
rang the bell and asked for news. The messenger 
returned with an ominous face and an equivocal 
message ; and after another anxious terrible pause 
of an hour, which seemed a year in its prolonged 
suspense, he was confronted by the doctor. 
‘Well?’ he said. That was all. It was recorded 
against him afterwards, though the stern, almost 
savage brevity of the question meant Love on 
the rack. 

‘I may congratulate you on one side, Mr 
Strange, returned the doctor; ‘though on the 
other I am afraid there is scarcely room for hope.’ 
Val looked at him stonily and said nothing. It 
was all set down against him with the rest, though 
his very heartstrings ached. ‘Mra Strange has 
implored me to allow her to see you. I am sure 
I need not ask you to be eelf-possessed, though I 
fear it can make little difference.’ 

There was a dryness in his throat and a fire 
in his eyes, as Val followed the doctor through 
the long corridor and up the stairs A moment 
Inter, Constance reached feeble arms towards 


‘You have aver loved me,’ she whispered, 
‘in spite of the shadow that fell between us.’ 
‘Always,’ he answered huskily. ‘I shall love 
you till I die” He buried his piteous face in 
the pillow beside her, and those were the last 
wo: she heard in ‘this world. The lax arm 
that lay across his neck told him the truth ; but 
he did not move until some one entered and 
touched him on the shoulder. Then he arose 


stood | and looked at the face before him for a minute, 


and walked away without a tear or a kiss or 
a murmur. It told against him in the common 
foolish tale ; but in his soul lay the unutterable 
burden of coming hopeless years, and what- 
ever broken gleam of light the world had held 
for him seemed at that moment to go out—for 
ever. 

The doctor left the house of mourning, and 
was called to another case. He carried the news 
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with him; and before it was two hours ol 
Gerard Lumby heard it. He had shown gri 
once, and was Tom his guard now, and his Spartan 
heart carried him away alone to the rocky slope 
of Welbeck Head. To die loveless—the woman 
he had loved. If the man had loved her and 
been faithful to her, he could have borne to see 
her happy. As he’ thought this, and grief and 
hatred inextinguishable tore his heart, he sat 
upon a gray boulder, so still that he might have 
seemed a statue, in spite of the storm within. 
And behind him a pall as black as Death climbed 
up the western heaven, and blotted out the sun, 
and touched the zenith, and spread ont and 
down until it draped the from west to east 
and from north to south. T was no sign of 
wind ; but the vast sheet of cloud crept onward 
es if’ by its own volition, throwing forward 


great feelers of the colour of red-hot 
oper y-and-by this hue, as of heated metal, 
spread over all the doleful under-sky, and the 


face of the heavens was livid, as though some 
gigantic fury were held back there by the strong 
spirit of a ae Then, without further warning, 
before one drop of rain had fallen, or one aig’ 
of wind had spoken to the ear, a flash of ie 
fell, and close upon it came a roar s0 neal, 
sudden and so terrible, that he leaped to his foot, 
and whilst it lasted felt his own passions stricken 
deaf and dumb and blind. The rain lashed him 
like a whip, and the wind released, swept out 
of the western darkness with gusts againet which 
he felt it difficult to stand. The lightning ond 
the thunder seemed one, they came so close 
together ; and the echoes of the first tremendous 
peal were still buffeting windily from rock to 
tock, when another came upon them, and smote 
their mockeries dead with overwhelming sound 
and "Erol the ferocious echoing laughter of the 
hills ke out, and avain the thunder slew it, 
and again it rose, till the clamour seemed scarce 
leas of earth than heaven. And amidst all this, 
his passions rose from stupor, and leaped to 
madness, and for once in a life the forces of 
nature seemed strained to find voice for a 
human soul. 
As he stood thus, resigned in unmensured 
inward tempest to the storm, he saw on a sudden 
that he was not alone upon the headland; and 
in the next flash that split the gloom and held 
the landscape ‘quivering whilst he might have 
counted three, te knew the figure of the man 
he hated. Val Strange was there, scarce fifty 
away, flying upwards alon, = the broken path. 
ot knowing why he followed, Gerard sprang 
after him. 1t wasas yet no more than evening ; 
but the storm had cast a shadow which anticipated 
night, and the lightning was needed to show the 
way. In the deep gloom roe followed every 
flash, he lost the flyin ng figure but with eac 
succeeding flash it seemed cast out of night again, 
no nearer and no further than before. Strain 
as he would, he could not decrease the distance 
which separated them by a single yard. He 
never paused in the intensity in which every 
fibre oft soul and body was set upon the chase, 
to think of a reason for his enemy’s presence 
there, There was no thought within him apart 


from those the tempest spoke for him of madness 
and revenge. When he fell, as he did often, he 


felt no shock or pain. The storm gave the sola 
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with him; and before it was two hours ol, counsel te heeded, and soemod to Ti im on 
ol Rekay revel ll equal power to guide the 
other's 


Tonpme born re, pursuer and Se en ~~ 


ward. They were far the Hollow, 
lay below them on the right of their’ course, 

and from the first till now they had thee 6 
Pree aplie road, a mere sheep-track, shunned 

feet of men The subtle fluid awe 
the broad. bare shoulder of the headlan 
they were within three hundred res i 
sheer edge. Here for a second the ted figure 
paused, and Gerard seeing this, paused tba Ik 
that second, he knew his purpose for the ant 
time, and consciously surveyed it. Though they 
fell together, he would cast this villain over the 
prosiple He eg t his eyes on the sre where 
e had last scen his quarry, until the ligh 
cast him out of the dark again, and then ae ae saw 
that he was moving slowly onward. Gerard 
followed slowly, and they kept their distance 
still, And now the storm began to decrease in 
violence, and as he reached the summit of the 
Head, the pursuer saw that all along the western 
sea-line there was a yellow gleam of light, and 
suet the clouds had broken, there in sca! rags 

E pores, which trailed over a aky of tarnished 
eal He saw, too, that this rift of gold was 
frowing larger, and that in a little while the 
storm would cease almost as suddenly as it had 
fallen. Here, on the bare scalp of the headland, 
there was a gruesome twilight cast from the 
breach in the western clouds, und the lightning |. 
showed paler in it than it had ‘done below, against 
the darkness of the higher skies. 

He saw these things as one who did not see 
them, and all his thought was of the man shead 
and how to stalk him. To go on at a rush might 
be fatal to his purpose; for he knew, from many 
a trial in boyhood and youth, that Val Strange was 
fleeter of foot than he, and could out-distance and 
outlast him. So, with a cold deadliness of intent, 
as absorbing as the heat and possion of pursuit 
had been, he chose his ground, and crept from 
boulder to boulder, nearer and nearer. @ rain 
hat ceased to fall, and only now and again the 
lightning hung out its shuddering flame. The 
thunder rumbled miles and miles behind. The 
slower pace, the caution of the trail, and the |! 
ceasation of the tempest, seemed to fit his mood 
anew, as completely as the wild chase and the 
tumult within had: kept the tumult withont in 
unison. He was within half a score of yards 
now from his quarry, and he crawled a little 
forward and coiled himeelf for a epring, when a 
wild voice broke on the late-born stilln 

‘Good-bye all!’ it cried, ‘Good-bye to ie 
world I did the devil’s work in. Good-bye 
the trusting friend I stabbed to the heart. God 


h | bless him. O Gerard, Gerard | And oh, my love, 


my love!’ and the wild voice quavered down 
into soba and murmured on brokenly. ‘And |! 
the little baby four hours old. Good-bye. You j. 
won't know how your father died. ae ot ; 
think the cold-hearted villain who atts ! 
friend #0 false, hat the heart to die this ; = i 
the heart to break as mine is broken. Constance } 
maybe God grill be good, and let me sea you 
happy, as, you r ver could have been in thie 
wor ‘Th voice pealed out opm it madly, ‘Good- 


bye—good-bye—-good-bye, all!’ and a staggering 








g- 





& spring, and when the next 
came on, the sp: ing waa made, 
, cide was caught in a gmp of steel, and a 
voiee cried out: ‘Not that way, Val! Not that 
way!’ And they were weeping wildly in each 
other's arma. 





GAELIC PROVERBS. 


‘Tmt me the proverbs of a people, and I will 
fell you what manner of people they be.’ These 
little pointed sayings, in which a single flash of 
wit strikes fire from the gathered aril of 
generations, give us a wonderful insight into 
Bee Eseriar life er @ nation. Reversing Burns's 
Jines, we seem to be endowed with the gift of 
seeing our neighbours as they appear to them- 
selves. In proverbs and familiar sayings, we 
have pictures of houschold manners and custome 
drawn by the people themselves, in perfect simpli- 
city unconsciousness ; we catch glimpses of 
the farm, the chase; or, in more cynical mood, 
some little failing or weakness is revealed to 
us with quiet humour. And all this tells us 
more than whole volumes of travel, about the 
thoughts and feelings which lead to action, and 
the babita which are wont to be formed under 
influences. 

The collection of Gaelic Proverbs edited by 
Sheriff Nicolson, and published by Maclachlan 
and Stewart, of Edinburgh, is of singular interest, 
inasmuch as it opens up an almost, unknown 
field of research, und preserves the memory 
of a state of things mow past, or rapidly 

ing away. Where written records are 

Ww, a8 is the case among the Highlanders, pro- 
verbial lore seems to gain an added value. 
The book is based upon a cvillection published 
in 1785, which has hitherto been the only 
work of the kind in existence. It was made 
by the Rev. Donald Macintosh, who describes 
himself in his will as ‘a priest of the old Scots 
Episcopal Church, and last of the non-jurant 
clergy of Scotland.’ The book before us is 
earelully edited, with notes and illustrations 
drawn from varied sources; and the writer has 
@ warm appreciation of the fine points in the 
Celtic character. The sayings are collated with 
those of other nations, which adds much to the 
interest of the subject. We find, as we might 
expect, a strong family resemblance between the 
proverbs of all the Celtic nations. Most of the 
more characteristic sayings are to be found in an 
Irish dress ; and there are also parallels from the 
Welsh, Manx, and Breton languages. ‘The Irish- 
man’s wit is on his tongue, but the Gael is wie 
after the time,’ is a true distinction; and it is 
supplemented by the Manx: ‘The Manxman is 
never wise till the day after the fair’ But what 
is very curious is, that we meet with many old 
familiar friends, apparently quite at home in their 
new surroundings. For instance, the ing, 
‘Every man knows best where his shoe hurts 


him,’ 1s said to be as old as Plutarch ; and every 

great European nation—even the Celt with his 

shoes of hide, and Light step on the heather—has 

alopied the same form in speaking of a secret 
uble, 

Mr Nicolson is inclined to trace back the 
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as have equivalents in 
e daya before the reign of 
Malcolm when some one or other form 
of Gaelic was probably the Jan of the whole 
of pivmare with the exception of the Lothians. 
But then the Lowland Scotch is a direct repre- 
sentative of the old Angles, who held the Lothians 
during the period referred to, and has a perfect 
right to the paternity of its own proverbs. Then, 
again, there are those sayings which have parallels 
in the proverbs of continental nations, Doubtless, 
as Mr Nicolson su Scotland had no want 
of communication with the continent of Europe, 
and the old French alliance has left distinct 
marks in this country. Many priests also were 
foreignera; and some of the young chieftains 
inl, ve gone to the universities of Holland or 
Italy for their education. Still, this explanation 
seems inadequate in many cases; and locking to 
the large amount of proverbial wisdom which is 
common to all the nations of Latin or Teutonic 
origin, one is inclined to wonder if perhaps the 
original sayings wera popular before the great 
migrations of our race, just as we find a common 
inheritance of fairy tales whose birthplace may 
be traced to the far East. To take two or three 
instances, pretty much at random: ‘Well knows 
the mouse that the cat’s not in the house,’ is 
found in eight other languages; ‘The blind of 
an eye is king among the blind,’ has seven 
equivalents; ‘Moss grows not on an oft-turned 
stone, is found in Greek and Latin and nine 
other Europenn languages. Under these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to decide to what source we 
should look for the original root; but if any one 
could iell us how many of these widcspread 
proverbs are to be found in Sanscrit, or in the 
modern languages of India, we might have some 
grounds for forming a theory how they arose, 

Again, the experiences of our several lives, 
though they may differ widely in their surround- 
ings, are curiously alike in essentials; and it 
may well be that one reason for the similarity of 
proverbs is, that all mankind have to learn the 
same lessons, calling the same qualities into play, 
and that they find the results of their summing- 
up not so very different after all, Such is the 
following : ‘There will come in a day what won't 
in an age.’ This is common to modern Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, ond English. It is an 
entirely abstract proposition ; there is no pictur- 

nteness of allusion to catch the fancy; it is 
evidently drawn in each case from the deep wells 
of experience. In other cases, we meet with some 
central truth which seems to express the uni- 
versal conviction of mankind, but which becomes 
clothed in strong local colouring, varying accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of the people who 
give it bl nae The proverb about counting 
one’s chickens is transformed, among a race to 
whom the hillside was more familiar than the 

ultry-yard, into the caution, ‘Don’t skin the 
eer till get it.’ The Lowlanders went to the 
Highlands for a comparison, ‘It’s ill taking the 
breeks off the wild Highlandman ;’ which becomes 
Sogo qnough in the Gaelic, ‘It’s ill taking 
orns from the hornless cow.’ 

In these proverbs, we are introduced to a People 
very much the reverse of the popular idea of 
fierce and hanuhey Highlander of days of yore. 
There is much the nobleness and generosity 


origin of such sayi 
Lowland Scotch, £ the 
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ef sentiment befitting a warlike race; but the 
ee re ae tillers of the soil, owners of 

and herda, fishers on the sea. Poor they 
are, but full of patient cheerfulness, as may be 
seen in the saying illustrating their belief in the 
wise balance of : In 
sheep is jean, the shel is fat.’ The numerous 
allusions to shellfish show how often the dwellers 
by the sea-shore were dependent on what they 
could find there, But in spite of the hardships 
of their every-day life, they are full of intelligence, 
with high conceptions of right and duty; they 
are close observers of nature; and many of their 
asyings have about them a shrewd and quaint 
simplicity, which has a flavour all its own. 
ere is a chivalry of feeling in their ideas of 
warfare, which is far removed from barbarism. 
True, there is a grim humour in the following: 
‘The Lowlander is the shorter from losing his 
head.’ But many proverbs show a true sense 
of justice and honour, worthy of a knight of old. 
Here are two Ossianic sayings, both remarkable 
for their forbearance: ‘Fingal never fought a 
fight without offering terms ;’ ‘Neither seek nor 
shun the fight.’ This is a noble motto for a 
sword: ‘Draw me not without cause, nor return 
me without honour.’ Again: ‘Honour is a tender 
thing ;? ‘Honour is nobler than gold.’ Many 
a Highland glen is deserted now where brave 
men used to dwell; but the old pledge, ‘The 
clans of the Gael, shoulder to shoulder,’ still 
wakens a h response from Highland regi- 
ments wherever strong arms and stout hearts are 
needed for the honour of Britain. 

There are some inicresting illustrations of clan- 
ship. ‘To whom can I e my complaint and 
no Clanranald in Moidart?’ originally said of the 
Clanranald who was killed at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, has about it a touching wail of hopelessness, 
The following gives us a curious glimpse of a state 
of society long since ae away: ‘It is not every 
day that Macintosh holds a court.’ Macintosh of 
Monyvaird, Chamberlain to the Earl of Perth, 
held a regality court at Monyvaird; but it is 
commonly reported that he caused one person to 
be hanged each court-day, in order to muke him- 
self famous and to strike terror into the thieves, 
which severity occasioned the above saying. 
All readers of the Fair Maid of Perth wi 
member the cry, ‘Another for Hector!’ with 
which the heroic old foster-father devoted one 
after another of his sons to death for their chief. | 
These words were really spoken at the battle of 
Inverkeithing rie where Hector Roy M‘Lean 
of Duart was killed with hundreds of his clan. 
The attachment of foster-brothers is most marked ; | 
‘Dear is a kinsman, but the pith of the heart | 
is a foster-brother.’ Scarcely lesa strong is the | 
sense of relationship: ‘All the water in the sea 
won't wash ont our kinship.’ Yet, when we come 
to the various characteristics of the clans described 

each other, they are almost always unfavour- 

: ‘A M'Lean without boast, a MDonald 
without cleverness, a eri cpes without pride, 
are ill to find.’ ain: ‘M‘Laine of Loch Buy, | 
the chieftain of thieves’ The M‘Gregors, how- 
ever, are always mentioned with : ‘Bilis 
and streams and M‘Alpines; but when did the 
M‘Arthurs come?’ and again: ‘There never was 
a clown of the M‘Gregors’ Some districts alao | 
come in for a share of the same bad character : | 
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GAKEIC PROVERBS. 


ring, when the} adj 


re-; worth quoting is: ‘A month from the first ear 





¢Whet the Mull-man sees, iis covets; what. the | 
Maull-man coveta, the Coll-man steals; and what |: 
the Coll-man steals, the Tiree-man hides.” 

We naturally expect to find a strong a| 
of the sea derived from the Hebrides and. the # 

jacent shores of the mainland; end the # 
proverbs which come to us from this souresi 
are among the most and origi 
‘No wind ever blew that did not fill some 
is an improved form of the familiar, ‘It's an i 
wind that blows nobody good.’ Making nea 
difficulties is happily described as ‘Making a 
great ocean of a narrow strait,’ For # man 
who Bigues himself on being always wiser than 
his neighbours, it is said: ‘He knows where the 
whales breed.’ For one who seems fated never‘ 
to be in Inck; ‘When the herring is in the 
north, Red Malcolm ia in the south!’ Here is 
a brave and cheery utterance, peculiarly sugges ; 
tive of the narrow seas, where the tide is a power 
not to be lightly set at nought: ‘None ever got 
tide with him that did not get is against him’ 
Nor is the wind forgotten ; ‘I shall go to-morrow, 
said the king, You shall wait for me, said the 
wind.’ What a world of suggestive tenderness and 
pathos lies in the following : ‘There is hope of the 
man at sea, but none of the man in the church- 
yard!’ To these may be added the followi 
erepaie little story. e small Hebridean islan 
of Ulva and Gomctra are divided by as narrow 
channel, which is passable at low water. On ons 
occasion, when the minister who had gone over 
to Gometra to preach—intending afterwards to 
return to Mull—was in the midst of his sermon, 
he was summarily interrupted by the beadle with 
the warning: ‘Get on, Master John—the channel 
is filling !” 

We turn. with interest to inquire what weather © 
folk-lore may be gathered from this new source, 
and we find that the testimony of the Gael does 
uot differ greatly from that of the other dwellers 
in our island. This is very generally found to 
be true: ‘Winter comes not till after New Year, 
nor spring till after St Patrick’s Day’ (March 17). 
The following shows the usual distrnst of a too 
early spring, and ia very gracefully expressed : 
‘For every song the mavis sings in February, 
she’ll lament ere spring be over.’ Another ssying 
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to the full ear, and a month from the full ear 
to the withered LS orig eal The following 
excellent advice to husbandmen shows a remark- 
able insight into the true principles of agriculture : 
‘To feed the land before it get hungry, to give 
it rest before it grow weary, to weed it well 
before it_get dirty—the marks of a good husband- 
man.’ e proverb about ‘far-away birds,’ and 
Campbell's ine about the enchanting effects of 
distance, are both paralleled in the se mg: ‘Blue 
are the hills that are far from us. e Gael 
has also a pore’ instinct with the breath of 
freedom: ‘¢ is no smoke in the lark's 
house,’ ’ 
Here are two curious proverbs: ‘It would be - 
something ‘a one man, but it’s a small thing» 
for tro, a Mexandes = Proud Layer about the 
world,’ in; ‘She is as gi spinni 
a8 he Greek woman! The aptly fe aliogs / 
to j abd, both are in ing (su 
they are not quite modern), as shows thes oe . 
Highlanders had some knowledge of Greek fale, 
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Thia is also evidenced by 
- ef auch names as Hector, 
iN wate never seen any satisfactory explanation 


- As i of the quiet 


the frequent occurrence | 
and Alexander. 


et keen humour 


in which these a take the follow- 
ing: ‘The ‘Was bountiful with the 
horae’s corn;’ ‘Tis the for that, the less 


for that, as the wren said when he sipped a 
billful out of the sea.’ But even as he emiles, 
the Gael knows that inevitable Fate lies in wait 
for him ; and the consciousness of this is seldom 
long absent from him. ‘One must go where his 
grave awaits him,’ for ‘No man can avoid the 
spot where birth or death is his lot.’ And, ‘For 
whom ill ia fated, him it strikes’ But in a 
nobler mood, we have: ‘A man’s will is his 
kingdom ;’ and, ‘A bad man makes his own 
destiny ;’ for ‘Short-lived is all rule but the 
rule of God’ And to sum up all, let us quote 
| this beautiful and profound saying: ‘Not less 
in God’s sight is the end of the day than the 
beginning.’ 

he time will come—and under the influ- 
ence of universal travel and School Boards it 
is approaching rapidly—when Gaelic will cease 
to be a spoken nguage, and will share the 
fate of its sisters, the Manx and Cornish. Yet 
it will always have an interest for antiquaries 
and philologists; and such collections of its 
proverbial folk-lore as this before us help to 
save for the coming generations what would 
otherwise be probably for ever lost. 


THE STORY OF INEZ 


‘Easy stages each day up the coaat-line of Cali- 
fornia. Slowly over the steep hills which lay in 
rank like brenkers rolling on the shore; down 
the other side at ao helter-skelter gallop; break- 
fasting in lonely fishermen’s huta, with the sweet 
surf-music coming to us with the sun through 
the open door and windows, and dining at rude 
wayside stations and homelike farmhouses, This 
was our daily programme; a very pleasant one 
to carry out, 

‘Yet the balmy breezes, bringing sometimes 
spicy perfumes from the pine-clad slopes of the 
coast-range mountains, and again blowing dreamily 
from the south-west, failed to call to the cheeks of 
our sister the bloom that had been there. We 
idolised our sister, and we do yet, and always 
shall; and we shall always do everything—in or 
out of our paths—which will aid in the restora- 
tion of her health and happiness. 

‘The cause, you ask ? 

“We say little of that among ourselves, and we 
say leas outside ; but we clench our fists and tap 
our revolver-handles meaningly when there seems 
a resamblance in the faces of those we meet 
occasionally, to a villain who in designedly blasting 
the heart's hope of our sister, has made us his 
lifelong enemies, Our ancestors gave us, among 
other traite—some good, some bad—a vindictive- 
ness of epirit that is as tenacious as life iteelf 
} They could not help it; neither can we, They 
F eamé over with Cortez, and at the close of their 
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glorious conquering, settled in the Californian 


der. | peninsula; where are indeed to this day the 


original estates in the of lineal de- 
scendants, Yes! a Spanish American can forgive, 
though it be against the grain; but he can never 
forget. In this matter we can neither forgive 
no? forget the rascally adventurer who has cast 
a black shadow over our peacefn] household. 

‘In the autumn there came to the hacienda 
a handsome young English naval officer-—on sick- 
leave, so he said—to whom with ready hospitality 
we offered the shelter of our roof. 

‘Froliceome, mirthful, and an accomplished 
musician, he speedily gained entrance to our 
simple ways and simple hearts, and was treated 
as one of ourselves. We did not know then how 
happy we were; we know now by the contrast. 
He was soon conspicuous in the vintage festivals, 
treading the luscious, purple grapes in the t 
tubs, side by side with the girls of the valley 
(a privilege they denied my brother José and 
myself), and ge the leader in the gay dances 
that succeeded. Yet we did not grow jealous— 
we are only jealous of those we mistrust. We 
boys of the peacefully happy Sonorada valley 
still basked in the sweet smiles of the seiioritas, 
though we knew that their sweetest smiles and 
their sweetest words were reserved for the stranger 
—our friend. 

‘None of our companions had gained the love of 
Inez. They dared not speak to her of thas, 
though a score of them had aching hearts a 
were sinking into chronic melancholy. They 
would bring in the skins of the grizzly bear and 
the ‘mountain lion’ as proofs of their valour, 
without exciting in her breast even a temporary 
admiration for themselves or their achievemente. 
She would only say; “What a pity to kill those 
poor, harmless beasts!” Then the despairii 
gallant would mount his waiting mustang an 
rush madly away. She notably differed from her 
own flesh and blood. Long years ago, there had 
been a wreck, and we had saved from it a large 
collection of English books. As soon as she 
learned to,speak and read in your tongue, she 
commenced poring over these mysterious attrac- 
tions. They were ‘mysterious’ to us, because 
we could not understand why there could be 
any better amusement then frolicsome horse- 
back rides over the vine-clad hills and dales 
of the country around, mirthful dances at the 
apAbocmiceass and rollicking trips in white-winged 
yachts. 

‘Roger Ayrtoun—that was his name—quick] 
discovered the intimate acquaintance Sines had 
with the English language and the authors of his 
motherland, and we were more than ever 
mystified at the conspicuous concord there was 
in ee views Co learned Lar ate ™ 

le 's presence, and when 
spoke of Meaviag, we endeavoured to dissuade 
him; for was it not our only object to con- 
pie to peter iene He was aot eed 
in showing a liv leasure in being with her; 
and their chata Teare of the merriest sort , 
imaginable, when they eat on the wide veranda 
frontin @ bay, locking out on the brown 
sails of the fishing-boats. Could he have been 
thinking of her, or of a lady-love far away, 


A 





Ofori eal 
| when he sang blithely after leaving her side one 
night : © thon moon that shinest, 
all ont feed caine 
wm 
My meet aig lsve |" 
Might we not induce him to stay with us in 
the valley, if her happiness depended on it? We 
owned plenty of fine land, and if he married Inez, 
we would give him all ‘he needed; besides, her 
ample dowry. We had no chance to ascertain this, 
for there came by a special messenger from San 
Francisco a summons to rejoin his ship immedi- 
ately 3 and with a quiet but seemingly sincere fare- 
well, he departed, promising to get an extension of 
leave and come atonce. And then the light 
faded out of her eyes, and there was but a sad 
smile when we spoke of Roger. Months flew 
quickly, and no tidings came from him whom 
‘we now characterised as a base, heartless villain-— 
the thief of a precious affection. On going to 
’Frisco, I found his ship had sailed for the China 
station, and I had to come back to the ranche with 
the tale. She said little—“ Oh, Pedro!” and then 
after a while: “Can it be that he was only trifling 
with me?" There was no light left in her eyes 
then, and there were no smiles, She seemed to 
sink under the weight of her trouble ; brain-fever 
set in, and her frail spirit battled long for mere 
life. When convalescence came, after weeks of 
anxious watching and nursing, we came here 
in pursuance of our phyaciens orders; and 
this then is our reason for apparently idling our 
time away here.’ 


Told’ in a mixture of Spanish and English, 
which I liberally translate, and in musically pas- 
sionate tones, accompanied with the fiery pesticula- 
tion peculiar to his race, Pedro's tale impreased us 
considerably. How fondly he would stroke his 
heavy moustache at the memory of the bright- 
eyed valley sefioritas, and what a cold, deadly 

itter in his eyes at the mention of the lieutenant. 
Though the departure of their ancestors from 
sunny Spain dated back three or four centuries, 
these boys gave unmistakable evidence of the 
source of the hot blood with which their veins 
were filled. 

© Were I an insurance man,’ whispered my eom- 
panien who had been critically scanning Pedro's 
ithe, sinewy limbs—‘ were I an insurance man, I 
would ask a premium of at least nine-tenths of 
the whule amount of insurance in assuring that 
lieutenant’s aol gral casualties ;’? and I unhesi- 
tatingly acquiesced, 

Notwithstanding the marks of deep suffering 
on the siater’s face, there was unmistakable evi- 
dence of unaullied beauty, and the trio specily 
possessed our confidence and sympathy. e, too, 
‘were recuperating in the little seaport town. 

Several days after this revelation to us, through 
Pedro, of the origin of her sickness, we were 
informed that he was to start for the city—San 
Francisco—and judging from his grim manner 
the object of the trip, we finally discovered that 
the lieutenant’s ship was to arrive within 
a day or two from her cruise. There was some- 
thing ominous in his mission, and we found, 
almost unconsciously, ourselves fretting about it 
as Pedro went forth with a set determination im- 
‘ie on his swarthy visage, notwithstanding 

ia sister’s feeble remonstrances. 
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THE STORY OF INEZ 
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Jer! ing the floor of the deserted 
en tome at times to look through 
port-holes, eastward over the 
us ing impatient words and 
ow 
is the frame of mind ing Lieutenant 
as we examine hier wellanee form and rather 
intellectual countenance. His brother-officers 
having finished dinner, have gone on deck, and 


fnew 


rst: 
the 3 
signs of discomposure and anxicty—thit’ |) 


eam | 
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he has driven out the cabin-boy, who would |: 


clear away the debris, so as to get a chance to 
have a bit of soliloquy. He has been triumph- 
antly successful in his endeavours, and save the 


appearance around the door'’s edge, at 1 
intervals, of the dish-wiping youngater’s” head, 


he is not reminded of the existence, by sight, 
anyway, of any of his fellow-mortals, 

I should have sent my letter to Inez by a 
special messenger, and not trusted to the dilatory 
and unsafe mail,’ he says, 

“What if it never reached her! Still, it 


must have. To-morrow we reach ’Frisco, and the: 


next stage will carry me to Sonorada.’ 

gain he breaks out: ‘Confound it! Why 
did we not cruise near some port from whence 
I might have sent information of my where- 
abouts? Always that odious junk-chasing, with 
no loot, no prize-money—nothin; One thin 
I have determined to do; it is this: Inez w: 
marry me, and I'll settle in the valley and live 
the contented life of a ranchero, I can buy a 
small ranche, and we will be happy—so happy. 
After a while we shall travel about. There can 
be good achieved there in many ways, and it is 
far better to spend my life doing it than making 
miserable mathematical calculations and studying 
the laws of winds and tides.’ The sound of the 
bell beating the hour summons his wandering 
mind to obvious realities. ‘Two bells, sir!’ calls 
out a gruff, hearty voice, adding, ‘land in sight!’ 
and Lieutenant Ayrtoun sow mounts the stair- 
case aud surveys the dim biue outline of the 
distant shore. 

How unconscious he is of the peculiar reception 
awaiting him; where he anticipates kisses and 
the warm handshaking of friends, he will find 
the sadness of a broken heart and the threatening 
muzzles of revolvers in the grasp of angry men. 
And now he is walking the upper-deck of the 
beautiful ship, and he is looking up at the stars, 
thinking of the pleasant events of the morrow. 
And he is revelling in the pure beauty of the 
stars ; and can we doubt that he thinks them the 
counte! of the light that has shone and will 
shine in her eyes when, plas her in his 
loving arms, he kisses her auew 


ve: 


A schooner dashing southward over boi 
white- peed waves ; all her available canvas set, 
and still they are constantly hoisting sail after 
sail, painly of improvised and novel 
until the masts bend with their burdens. 
sun overhead, a atiff breeze; still they are not 
content. Why is it? Why is it aleo that the 
skipper ig cBuckling over several broad gold 
pieces he has had lately added to his not over- 


profuse stock—earnests of more to follow? What |) 
terminedly to the 


ean be the object,in racing so de 
south 7 a. a 
There is no cargo, and there are but thrée 


passengere—myself, José, dnd my ‘companion.’ 
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Let 
from her recreant lover, and we, as their only 
friends in the village, were invited to be 
at the deliberations, The missive had been 
written in San Francisco, dated 1st October, 
hore the city and Sonorada marks, and was 
ied by a note from the valley postmaster, 
saying that it hed been found in his office that 
day, buried in some rubbish underneath a counter. 
We did not read the other letter, but we knew 
from the changed countenances of brother and 
sister, that the cloud had lifted, that there surely 
bad been s revelation. All the blame that had 
bean attached to the lieutenant was to be taken 
back, and an entire exculpation given him. In 
her face might be read the presence of anxious 
hope—a hope misty with dreadful apprehensions. 
Had not her er Pedro gone to punish the 
seeming destroyer of her happiness? And might 
not the revenge be accomplished before the present 
truth was communicated % We decided speedily 
the course to pursue, chartered a swift-sailing 
achooner, and with a favouring breeze were being 
idly carried on our errand. 
vit the close of the long day we descried 
the familiar landmarks denoting our nearness to 
the Golden Gate, and as the last token of the 
enon’s glory reflected from the clouds away out 
over the sea faded, we made the famous portal— 
through which have passed the stoutest hearts 
eager with expectation—entered this time on a 
merciful message, to prevent, if possible, the 
spilling of innocent blood. Rounding slowly to 
entrance, our keen-eyed captain, alter examin- 
ing the shipping in the harbour, suddenly called 
us to him, suying: ‘The Britisher has arrived !’ 

Sure enough too; and the huge vessel pre- 
sented a defiant, somewhat menacing appearance 
as the schooner glided past. to the anchorage. We 
were gravely apprehensive now ; we became atill 
more alarmed and excited when the customs- 
officer said a boat had just landed with Lieutenant 
Ayrtoun and luggage—but thirty minutes since ! 
‘Did the officer know where the lieutenant 
intended to stop?? ‘Yes; they had said the 
B-— Hotel.’ 

How we rushed through the streets to that 
hotel; how we collared Pedro as he stood with 
cocked revolver levelled at the lieutenant, and 
threw up his arm; how the shot tore harmlessly 
through the frescoed ceiling; and how happy we 
four were!’ The balance of the night’ has 
passed into the history of our lives, where it 
shall alwayr be vividly present. It was a fortu- 
rac accomplishment of our design, favoured by 

ack. 

To finish the tale of the enffering which came 
about through the detention of a mere letter. 
We sailed merrily northwards under sunny skies 
the next ie Our the happiness on her face when 
folded in lover's arma, did my old heart 


good. 

The lieutenant, giving up ‘rudder-wrestling,’ 
did settla down to valley life; and arora 
from him some few weeks since, I was rejoi 
to find him in possession of two beautiful 
youngsters and the loving help of a true, 
womanly heart, He represents the Sonorada 
istrict in the legi and is doing much to 
regenerate the valley; his active and forcible 
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beneficially on the dosy, indolent 
neighbouring sauhere and I hear a whisper 
in the press that the ip of the State 
is proposed in his be! 





THE CHRISTMAS LETTER MISSION. 


Amonest the numerous excellent charities of 
which this country has just reason to boast, 
there is none, probably, whose work is more 
extensive than that operating under the title of 
the Christmas Letter Mission, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is so quietly and unobtrusively 
carried on that possibly many of the readers of 
this Journal may be unaware of its existence. 
The primary object of this institution is to afford 
to each of the patients in the numerous hospitals, 
infirmaries, and the like, which abound through- 
out the land the pleasure of receiving on Christmas 
morning 2 suitable letter, conveying the message 
of the season, together with a bright Christmas 
card. That such a surprise, small though the gift 
may seem, and the sense of being remembered at 
this cheerful season, should constitute for the often 
sad and always suffering patients a greeting which 
it is well worth some pains and thought to bestow, 
cannot for a moment be doubted; and as it is 
extremely desirable that the fact of such work 
being carried on in our midst should be known 
as widely as possible, we venture to offer a few 
remarks upon the subject. 

Like many other great and successful under- 
takings, the Christmas Letter Mission sprang from 
the very smallest beginnings, the idea itself origi- 
nating in the sick-chamber of a lady at Brighton. 
Surrounded by and experiencing the many friendl 
tokens and ministries which love prompts at ach 
a time, the mind of this kind-hearted lady seems 
to have wandered to the Homes and Hospitals 
where fellow-creatures also lay ill and suffering, 
but without the comfort or solace of these little 
tokens of affection that she herself enjoyed. 
When in health, she was accustomed to visit 
such institutions in her own Jocality, hence 
these reflections were probably more strongly 
forced upon her mind ; and it was during a night 
of wakefulness that the bright idea of a letter to 
each suddenly occurred to her, This was the 

erm which has since developed into a gigantic 

filission, distributing over thres hundred Srousand 
lettera of friendship and good cheer on Christmas 
morning, not taking into account the numerous 
missives that are sent to the colonies and to 
foreign countries. 

No time was lost in maturing and i 
out the inh oe are san ibe 
stormy night, just en. years a little com- 
pany Nee a ered round the ning wear table 
of a Brighton cle an—the late well-known 
nt een eee ee 
in the and ex en 0 
each member being bound to secrecy. Som 
hundreds of Christmas cards, printed letters, and 
envelopes, were laid in piles on the table, 
and the workera, five in number, methodi 
set themselves to their task : No. 1 folding 

lacing in envelopes | No. 3 inclosing cards; 


a 4 ing ; No. 5 tyi: up in 
of twenty. ese letters were destined fr the 
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&ribution took place on the evening of the 23d} One of the first duties of each worker im the 
December 1871, which was the working Christmas| Christmas Letter Mission is to obtain the full |: 
eve that year, as the 25th fell on a Monday. The | consent of the chaplain or other authoritisn af the |, 
packets of letters were handed over to the head- | institution visited ; and it is this rule—ta which 
ery worker is pledged—that foxms the backhone ]: 
trength in the work. The result has been 
merous support of chaplains and |: 
out the ki TO. 
of the Christmas || 
+ time, that although ]' 


nuraes of the respective wards in the hospitals 
ina had 


ev 
wiaited, after the permission of the of 


been duly obtained, with directions to leave one | the warm and 
on the pillow of each patient, so that it might | ‘Boards’ thro 


thera be found on awaking on Christmas morning, 


The nurses, without exception, entered with inte-| Letter Mission at the presen 
rest and pleasure into the plan; and great were | hospitals and infirmaries 
the surprise and delight, it is recorded, when | contemplated as the objects of this 
Christmas day arrived and each patient found | requests are now received from all part 
, Errata only hi other or euch |; 

refuges, workho ac 
idual distribution 


waiting on the pillow a letter with the super- | ab 
sa ese ‘A Christmas Letter for you.’ 


A aa J 

first attempt proved highly successful, | like, but 
and spread as it was carried on from ycar to year. | only, too, is the Christmas Letter Mission’s work 
With the increase of its dimensions, however, the | so extensive in this country, but so far distant 
Mission naturally began to feel want of aljas in India, large 
central organisation; while the secret method | cards, which have been forwarded from here, are |: 
of its operations produced this undesirable result, | also issued ; while others, translated into Swedish, |' 
namely, that while numerous hospitals and in-| German, French, and Italian, are distributed in 
firmaries were over-supplied with letters and | their respective countries. 
In thus indicating the main features of this 
it is only right to state that 


cards, many others both in town and country 


remained uncared for. The importance and | admixable Missior 
indeed necessity of a Properly regulated system | the object underlying the wor 
themselves upon | temporary amusement, nor is the motive solely |. 
the minds of the main workers, that it wus} to create a Christmas surprise. The work was 
actually attempted in the Christmas season of} begun with higher motives, and with such it is 
that year, and was attended with gieat success, | still carried on; and, ev we may therefore sup- | 
Since that date, 2 complete system has been | pose, the great raison d'étre of the Mission is, in 
established throughout the country for carrying | the first place, to do an act of kindness; and in 
tail the second, to awaken in the recipients some 
consisting of one chief Central Secretary, resi- | tender thoughts of the past, or sume brighter 
dent in London, for the whole country; antl hopes for the future, on a day which is intended 
a Central Secretary each for Scotland, Ireland,|to be one of the happiest in the year. The 
Noith Wales, South Wales, Australia, and the | letters themselves, from what we have seen, are 
Continent of Europe; while every county in | written in a bright and cheerful spitit, each being 
England and Wales, each London Postal District, | illustrated with an engraving; and many of them 
and, as a general rule, each of the large towns, | are in verse, especially those for children, em- 
has an effective Secretary of its own. Each of | bodying in the form of a slight but interesting 
these officials has specified dutics to perform, | story the truths desired to be inculcated. 
lt, as segards the children, the distribution |. 
with clock-work regularity ; for, as we are told,|/of toys at this season could be incorporated || 
it is absolutely necessary that an organisation | with the present work of the Mission, a vaat 
of this character should be administered with | additional amount of happiness would be created 
almost military precision. Every Secretary has a| amongst thousands of little ones lying sick and 
roll of regular workers; and from each county, | ill in the infirmaries and hb 
a return, showing the state of the work, has| truly fond of children can fa 
annually to be forwarded to the chief Central | appreciation in which toys are held by them at 
Secretary, who is thereby enabled to asrertain | all times, but more particularly when recoveri 
at a glance the particulars of every individual | from illness. To a poor child on the bed o 
distribution in the kingdom. Schedules, printed | illness, even one discarded toy of a richer child 
and ruled for the purpose, so as to show the name | would afford a delight not to be conceived or 
of each hospital and infirmary at which letters | realised b 
were distributed, the name and address of the | left in the 
distributor, and the number of patienta to whom | possessed | 
the letters were delivered, divided into adults, | what infinite ha 
children, nurses, and servanta, with a column/ be carried into 


at length, in 1877, a0 force 


on the Christmas Letter Mision work, the s 


so that the whole system is carried on now 


for such remarks as may appear necessary, are 
gent to each town where there is a Secretary, 


to be filled up and returned to the county Secre- | circumstanced children | 
tten. Old books of li 


uch is the machinery means of which | and indeed an alight p ublication likely to interest 
the three hundred thousand friendly letters and | and benefi 0 
cards of Christmas greeting are mow annu- | means be distributed, to lig 
ally distributed; and—although of course on| weary hours of sckness, 
a smaller scale—it is not at all unlike the vast|is fair to mention that much hes already been 


tary, who is thus enabled to compile the return | fe 
uired at headquarters. 





numbers of these lettera and |! 


itals, No one 


any one whose childhood has been 
With the machinery 
iness and amusement might 
hearts of such little ones 
by the collection and distribution of the old 
and throwu-away toys of the more fortunately 
liglt entertaining, and 
t, en! , 

4, illustrated papers, 


er, could also fi 
n this latter field, it 





4 dene in London by Dr Dawson W. Turner; 
but although the ‘work he has thus accom- 
} plished is really wonderful, it is little to what 

might be performed through the agency of #0 
powerful and extensive an organisation as that 
of which we are writing. 

Before drawing this paper to a close, there is 
one importent point which must certainly not 
be omitted, and it is contained in the question : 
*Is the work of the Christmas Letter Mission 

preciated by those for whom it is undertaken ?’ 

the present and past success, the magnitude 
and extent of the Wink: ace not a anfficient answer, 
let it then be given straight from the lips of those 
most concerned. The Reports of the various 
Secretaries and workers connected with this vast 
benevolent system are invariably accompanied 
with remarks aierng the appreciation on the 
part of the recipients of the letters and Christmas 
cards distributed ; while numbers are supple- 
mented by actual instances and illustrations of 
these acknowledgments, and from these we cannot 
do better than select one or two examples. ‘We 
found,’ says one Report, ‘one woman very ill 
and poor and helpless, yet her face plainly told 
of a peace and joy not of this world; and on 
my inquiring as to her hopes beyond this life, 
she said: “Well, ma’am, I can’t tell you ga 
but them’s my sentiments ;” and she handed us 
a Christmas Letter! “It is them blessed words 
has done me eo much good. Why, when I was 
all alone in the B——- Workhouse Infirmary, 
feeling as if no one knew or cared for me, I 
found this letter on my pillow. I started! It 
might be to tell me my husband had died in 
the Asylum, poor fellow. But no! There was 
just this letter and a beautiful card ; and I began 
to read it, And little by little the others woke 
up, and there was such a to-do! “ You got a 
letter, Mra H—— ; I wish [had one!” And then 
one and another found a letter and a card ; and 
they were so pleased ; and it seemed o message 
from heaven—it did. And I thought the one 
as wrote it must have knowed what it was to 
feel lonely, and ill, and tired. I do wish the 
lady as sent them could know how pleased we 
all were !”? 

In another case, the old people, not content 
with sending their thanks through the matron of 
the infirmary where they were patients, selected 
from among themselves a scribe, and requested 
the inclogure of an epistle to the Branch 

The letter, which is a curiosity in 
itaelf, ran thus : 


IN FERMEY, 
Dear Mappam i have taken the liberty of 
righting to th for your crismass presint for 
wee are 8 of us in our in fermery and wee are 
all hartley thankfull ... for wee are all old 
peepell from 66 up to 95 years of age plase to 
excuee me for my bad righting. From yours 

truly '— G—., 


The matron of a city hospital affords the follow- 
ing testimony : ‘In my experience, Christmas Day 
in hospital usually commences with a certain 
amount of sadness, almost all wishing they were 
at home with their friends ; and their conversation 
amongst themeelves is usually how they enjoyed 
last Christmas Day, ending in, with rather a sad 
Voice: “But I was well then!” This year was 
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certainly not so. They were each talking of their 
cards, and looking bright and happy; and as 
several of them remarked; “It is so kind of the 
people outside to think of us!”’ The chaplain of 
one of our largest London hospitals also remarks 
in the course of a long letter on the subject: ‘I 
am glad to be able to say that all—patien 
nurses and servants— thoroughly apprecia' 
them’ (the letters and cards). 

The testimony of the appreciation of the 
Christmas letters thus distributed is everywhere 
the same. It may be of interest to add that in Ire- 
land, the success of the Christmas Letter Mission 
work is most encouraging ; and chaplains, lady- 
superintendents, and matrons there with one 
accord acknowledge the glad surprise given to 
their patients by the receipt of the Christmas 
missives, reminding them, as it does, of creature- 
ibe ard Last season, no fewer than five thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty letters were issued 
in Ireland, and the circulation is expected to be 
greatly extended this year. 

After reading the foregoing, many of our readers 
may be disposed to take a friendly and active 
interest in the Christmas Letter Mission. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that so vast a system 
cannot be carried on without money, and we 
understand that funds are now very much needed. 
Those, therefore, who would help the Mission in 
this respect should send their subscriptions to 
Miss Steele Elliott, the Treasurer and General 
Organiser, 66 Mildmay Park, London, N. Those, 
however, who desire to engage personally and 
actively in the good work, are requested to address 
their communications or inquiries on the subject 
to Miss Strong, the Central Secretary, 67 Ladbroke 
Grove, Notting Hill, London, W. 





IMPROMPTUS. 


Tue impromptu is a form of pleasantry in which 
the wits and humorists of all ages have more or 
less indulged. The Greeks and Romans were 
adepts in this species of humour, and they some- 
times enlivened their domestic entertainments by 
contests in impromptu and other verse-making. 
On these occasions trifling prizes were given to 
the most skilful, and many notices of these wit- 
combats have been handed down to us in clas- 
sical literature. Impromptu verse-making has 
aleo formed one of the principal amusements of 
certain modern literary societies One of these 
associations, to which the well-known writer, 
poet, and Oriental scholar, Williem Tennant, 
belonged, existed at one time at Anstruther, 
in Scotland, under the title of the ‘Muso- 
manik Society. At its ordi meetings, 
rhymes were given to every member present, 
which he was required to fill up immediately, 
on the spur of the moment. On one occasion 
‘pen, scuffle, men, ruffle,’ were given. In a few 
minutes, lines were produced by the whole party, 
one set being as follows : 


One would suppose a silly pen 

A shabby weapon in a scaffle ; 
But yet the pen of critic men, 

A very hero's soul would ruffle, 


On another occasion the very uncouth rhymes, 





uy 


a 
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(bubble, fig, stubble, whitligig,” were utilised 
aS ¢ 


‘What is life!—A. smoke, a bubble; 
In this ey world, a foolish js 

A joyless Held of barren stubble ; 
And what is man?—A whieligig, 


Queen Elizabeth has been credited with an 
impromptu which, if not the composition of Her 
Majesty, very much of that biuffness which 
she is said to have inherited from her father. It 
is stated that when the Queen was passing through 
Coventry on one occaaion, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion persistently stood in the way to present a 
loyal address, which ran somewhat in this fashion : 


We men of Coventree 

Are very glad to see 

Your gracious Majestic. 
Good Lord, how fair ye be! 


To which Her Majesty at once replied : 


Her gracious Majestie 

Is very wroth to see 

Ye men of Coventree, 

Good Lord, what fools ye be! 


Political events have, of course, yiven rise to 
innumerable impromptus. Thus, in 1765, one 
Williama, a bookseller, published the cele} rated 
North Briton of Wilkes, and for s0 doing was 
condemned to stand in the pillory in Palace Yard 
for one hour on the first of March. A collection 
of two hundred pounds was made for Williams on 
the spot, and one of the spectators wrvte on tlic 
pillory-scaffold the impromptu : 


Martyrs of old for truth thus bravely stood, 

Laid down their lives, and shed their dearest blood ; 
No scandal then to suffer in her cause, 

And nobly stem the rigour of the lawa: 

Pulpit and desk may equally go down, 

A pillory ’s now more Ba than a [crown], 


The notorious election for Westminster of 1784 
gave rise to a number of clever impromptus. The 
return of Charles Fox on this occasion wa» due 
in a great measure to the exertions of the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, who with her sister, Lady 
Duncannon, visited the humblest of the electors. 
On one occasion the Duchess is said to have given 
a butcher o kiss in order to gain his vote, which 
drew forth the following : 


Condemn not, prudes, fair Devon’s plan, 
In giving Steel o kiss ; 

Tn such a cause, for such a man 
She could not do amiss. z 


This incident was caricatured in innumerable 
pictures, and one individual wrote : 


Arrayed in matchless beauty, Devon's fair 
In Fox's favour takes a sealous part ; 

But oh ! where’er the pilferer oomes, beware, 
She supplicates a vote, and steals a heart! 


The business of the Senate has naturally given 
rise in many instances to amusing impromptus. 
Thus Lord Sandon replying in the House of 
Commons to a question, announced that forty-six 
cattle had died in Lincolnshire of drinking water. 
An ardent teetotaler—a member of the Honse, 
distinguished equally for his humour and his 


ETS 


mea 


zeal for temperance legislation—prom: penned 
the following : ea pay ea 


When forty-six cattle have perished tar, 
To Pach bes system it's thne to bid nis : 


Let’s feed them in future on beer or on 
On rum, or on brandy, on whisky or 

Like beasts let them drink without «i 
Refilling their buckets again and H 

Till at last we are able to say with just cause— 
‘These beasts are as wise and as worthy as men." . 

Then hail to the system promoted by Sandon ! 
Henceforward our life will more pleasantly glide, 

‘When our flocks and our herds all water abandon, 
And our cattle lie peacefully drank at our aide, 


This species of wit is not, however, confined to 
the British Senate ; for at a sitting of the American 
House of Representatives, no& many years since, 
one of the members—Mr Horr—delivered himself 
of the following impromptu epitaph on Mr 8, Cox, 
another member : 


Reneath this slab lies the great Bam Cox, 

‘Who was wise as an ow! and bravo as an ox: 
Think it not strange his turning to dust, 

For he awelled and he swelled till he finally bust. 
Just where he has gone, or just how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares; 

But wherever he is, be he angel or elf, 

Be sure, dear reader, he ‘a puffing himself, 


porter, —— 


or pause, 
ox 


Some very witty im aompis have at_times 
been made by the limbs of the law. Joseph 
Jekyll, for instance, the greatest legal wit of the 
reign of George IIL, bored with the long-winded 
speech of a prosy serjeant, wrote on a slip of 
paper, which was in due course passed along the 
arristers’ benches of the court where he sat: 


The serjeants aro a grateful race, 
Their dress and language show it; 
Their purple garinents come from Tyre, 
Their arguments go to it. 


On another occasion, when a well-known counsel 
was doing his best in cross-examination to get an 
acknowledgment from an elderly unmarried lad 
that certain money in dispute had been tenulered, 
Jekyll threw him the couplet : 


Garrow, forbear ; that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tendor maid. 


So again, when Lord Chancellor Eldon and Sir 
Arthur Piggott each stood out in court for his 
own pronunciation of the word lien—Eldon 
nouncing it like lion, and Piggott like lean-— 
Jekyll, alluding to the parsimonious arrangements 
of the Chancellor's kitchen, perpetrated the follow- 
ing impromptu ; 

Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, why, what do you mean, 

By saying the Obancellor’s Tin is lean? 

D’ ye think that his kitchen 's so bad as all that, 

That nothing within it can ever get fat? 


Sir Rose, another t lawyer, was 
noted for the excellence of witticiema in | 
court and elsewhere, The following double 
impromptu took place at a dinner-table between , 
Sir and James Smith, one of the authors 
of the celebiy.ted Rejected Addresses, in allusion to | 
Craven Street, Strand, where Smith 
Smith wrote : 

+ the top of fiy street the a , 
Fk y tha ging fap roche tome al > ot# 






wre 
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Sir George replied : to his t, and hed told his man to 
bring Mr Cowper’ best wig after him—the wig 

i Wig » pirates Ay agen four a having been specially a for the occasion. 


For the lawyers aze just at the of the street, 
‘And the barges ar just at te Lotta” 
Lord Thomas Erskine also was celebrated in his 
for his wit, and was the author of many 
ca imyromptos. An amusing specimen was 
that made on his hearing that a certain house in 
Red Lion Square, once oceupied by a distinguished 
counsel, had been taken by an ironsmith : 


This house, where onoe a lawyer dwelt, 
Is now a amith'se—Alas ! 


The lawyers, however, have not elways had the 
best of the argument, for on a certain occasion an 
attorney thinking to make a joke at the expense 
of a journalist, sent him the following lines : 


I ed in an editor's bed last night, 
‘When no other chanced to be nigh ; 

How I thought, as I tumbled the editor’a bed, 
How easily editors lio! 


The journalist was equal to the occasion, and 


|| immediately penning the following lines, sent 


| Mr Wilson, a hairdresser, was in 


them to the lawyer ; 


If the lawyer slept in the editor's bed, 
When no ieuyer chanced to be nigh ; 

And though he has written, and naively snid, 
How easily editors lie ; 

Ho must then admit, as he lay on that bed 

And slept to his heart's desire, 

‘Whate'er ho may say of the editor’s bed, 

‘T'was the lawyer himsolf was tho licr. 

Our literary celebrities have contributed their 
full share to this amusing kind of pleasantry, 
and even the sedate Dr Johnson, in his lighter 
moments, was the author of a number of these 
poetical trifles, one of the best being that written 
to Mrs Th on that lady's completing her 
thirty-fifth year : 


: Oft in danger, yet alive, 
‘We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better yeara arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five ;: 
Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty-five, 
Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar, and deep to drive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 
Ladies, stook and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 
For, howe'er we boast and strive, 
Life declines from thirty-five : 
He that ever hopes to thrive, 
Must begin by thirty-five iH 
And all who wisely wish to wive 
Muat look on Thrale at thirty-five. 


Mr Olarke, in his Autobiographical Recollections 
of the Medical Professi ro gt nace anecdote 
of Oo in which an impromptu rendering of » 
verse of John Gilpin forms the point of the story. 


resorting to Cowper’s house to shave the poet, 
who on these occasions was generally silent, tone 


.day Wilson was shaving away in silence, when 
it Yvan broken the follow circumstance, 
| Co was that day to dine with Lady Austen 


‘Wilson had left home to be punctual 


the habit of 





Cowper suddenl 
exclaimed : ‘Gh, Mr Wilsea) my wig!’ Wilson, 


who was a@ wit, immediately quoted in answer, 
from the poet's well-known poem : 


I came before wig waa done ; 
tt pores hy rear soon, bs bees 
I¢ is upon the road. 
‘Very well applied, indeed, Mr ‘Wilson? quoth 


the poet. 

Byron has left us several impromptus, one of 
the most amusing being written in the travellers’ 
book at Orchomenus, in Greece, in reply to the 
following lines, written in the book by another 
traveller : 


Fair Albion, amiling, sees her son depart, 

To trace the birth and nursery of art: 

Noble his object, glorious is his aim ; 

He comes to Athens, and he writes his name. 


Beneath this verse Byron wrote : 


The modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Rhymes on our namea, but wisely hides his own; 
But yet, whov'er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would bring more credit than his verse, 


Here is a story of Thackeray and Albert Smith. 
The latter once wrote in the album of a young 
lndy who was sojourning in Switzerland the fol- 
lowing feeble impromptu : 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains — 
They crowned him long ago; 

But who they got to put it on, 
Nobody seeins to know. 


‘Thackeray, bang asked by the same lady to con- 


tribute to her collection, examined the contents of 
her book, and coming across the above lines of 
Albert Smith’s, at once penned the following : 


I know that Albert wrote in hurry ; 
To criticise I scarce presume ; 

But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of who, had written whom. 


Theodore Hook, the wittiest man of his day, 
was a most prolific impromptuist. No matter 
what the occasion or the subject, Hook could im- 
provise verses—and witty ones too—upon it. On 
one occasion as Hook and Mathews the actor were 
rowing up the river, they saw a notice-board on a 
lawn forbidding any one to land there. Hook at 
once invented a scheme. He and Mathews landed, 
with fiching-rods and lines. Hook acted the land- 
surveyor, Mathews the clerk, They began to 
measure with the fishing-rods as measuring and 
levelling staffs, and the ing-lines as and 
rood measures. Presently the owner appeared, and 
began to soundly rate the interlopers ; but Hook 
quietly stated that a canal was to be cut directly 
across the Jawn, and that messurements were 
ne for the work. The owner of the lawn 
ultimately asked them in to talk the matter over ; 
& good dinner and capital wines were ig! Uae 
which the gentleman tried to e eer 
veyor that another line for the canal might be 
easily obtained without touching his lawn, Hock 
at length revealed the hoax, and narrated the | 


n 
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tive winding up with : 
And we greatly approve of your fare ; 
Your cellar ’s as prime as your cook ; 
Baer epee tig mare aoa on ; 
And my name, sir, is—Theodore a ag 
On another occasion, Hook was singing an extem- 
pore comic at the house of a friend, when the 
servant and said: ‘Please, sir, here's Mr 
‘Winter, the collector of taxes,’ Hook immediately 
sung: 


Here comes Mr Winter, collector of taxes; 

I’d advise you to pay him whatever he axes. 
Excuses won't do; he stands no eort of flummery ; 
Though Winter ‘s his name, his procoas is summary. 


Many other clever impromptus might be cited, 
but that which has just been given reminds 


us that we must not further tax the patience of 
our readers. 





CHLORAL 


Tae age we live in is remarkable for the pro- 
gress that has been made in scientific discovery, 
and in this progress medical research has bene- 
fited equally with other branches of science. 
Even in the small way of household remedies, 
we are thankful for an apparent reform. The 
bitter potions of senna and rhubarb are no longer 
common, and now we have doses for childhood 
served up in the shape of elegant and toothsome 
comfits. In the higher walks of medical reform, 
scientific research hos done much to alleviate 
human suffering ; increased attention has been paid 
to the proper action of medicines, and this to 
@ great extent has been due to exact physiological 
research, 

One example of the results which have been 
derived from physiological research is to be 
found in the discovery of the hypnotic or 
soporific properties of chloral by Dr Liebreich 
of Berlin—a discovery entirely due to a very 
simple conjunction of chemical and physio- 
logical facts, and a series of experiments based 
thereon. The simplicity of the discovery will 
be clearly seen when we have explained what 
chloral is, and somo of its relations to other 
well-known substances. The word chloral is a 
combination of two words, chlorine and alcohol, 
formed by combining the first syllable of each. 
It is prepared by the action of dry chlorine 
gas upon alcohol; and the liquid chloral which 
is the product of the action is distilled into a 

lask constructed to receive it. The pro- 
duct thus obtained is not used in medicine; 
but when it is mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of water, it forms a crystalline compound 
called hydrate of chloral, and is the article 
commonly known as ‘chloral’ When hydrate 
of chloral is heated with an alkali, chloroform 
is produced ; and it was the knowledge of this 
fact which led Dr Liebreich to suppose that if 
chloral were introduced into the circulation of 
animals, the alkaline nature of the blood would 
cause slow evolution of chloroform from the 
chloral, ene -comsequeshy Seep wale: he Pro- 
ot 


whole transaction in impromptu verse, the narra-| After Dr Liebreich had 





___ Me: 
carefully noted the” 
various effects produced by his a 
the lower animals, he ventured to take ‘a 
himself, which he did ot different times, Lee 
baci nirg oad and in a draught, By 
methods he found the yemult to be the eamo—a 
deep dreamless sleep, lasting from six to ten heura, 
according to the dose taken. iow: 

The announcement of Dr Liebreich’s di 
was warmly received by the medical psofession, 
who reg cd, tb alitost 8 a Auliiimieny: of es 

iction which was made many years 

ir James Y, Simpson, that ‘a Brag woul yo 
be found which would possess all the virtues 
of opium without its baneful effects’ Such « 
drug, Liebreich’s chloral scemed to be; and Jf 
success were to be judged by the quantity used, 
Dr Liebreich must have had no cause to com- 
plain. It is a remarkable fact that such @ 
as chlora) invariably become popular outside 
medical profession. The reason of this is not far 
to seek, when we think of the number of 
who snffer from insomnia, and to whom opium 
possesses too many apparent horrora. One would 
scarcely grudge the wearied brain anything which 
will bring it rest, for is not sleep the sovereign 
balm for all ills? But, unhappily, the use of 
medicines that induce sleep is attended with the 
greatest risk of abuse, for the wearied frame 
an me asa a aren or ig pane 
rive their unha possessors to 
larger doses of tes. potent soother. Such, too, 
is the case with chloral. There are records 
many fatal cases from ita use, some of which 
have been accidental—that is to say, in which 
an ordinary dose produced death; but in the 

eat majority of deaths, large and poisonous 
oses have been taken. 

Chloral has a direct action upon the heart and 
the brain, so that when either of these organs is 
in an abnormal condition, the d to be appre- 
hended from its use are not a few. Its action 
differs very much from that of opium, for the 
vietims of the latter seldom die from the imme- 
diate influence of the drug, but rather from some 
euanls disease brought on by its use, Now, 
chloral accumulates in the system until much a |. 
quantity is present as will stop all organic func- |) 
tions ; but death in these cases generally results 
from an interference with the heart’s action, or 
from a sort of suspension of the nervous atimuli 
the nature of the death thus being not unlike 
that of chronic alcoholism. 

Many chloral-drinkers have been dipsomaniacs 
at one time or other, and have drifted from 
the use of alcohol to the chloral bottle, or 
have moderated their inti Sr of alcohol 
by the conjunction of chloral. though chloral- 
drinking is not so apparent as dram-drinking, 
yet it bas even a greater er over ifs 
Vater and . its aaa : fecta are ete 
c ing as these cohol, they imagine 
it 4s mot” 80 ruinous as the Tatter ; but it is the 
result of an ineitiable desire, and as such, it 
becomes an infattating and degrading vice. The 
consumption of the drag has, we are glad to 
note, greatly decreased during the peat few 

lor a kn 










































years, ledge of the evils of its indis- 
criminate use be heen acquired, and « propér 
place in to : 





therapensics hes been easigned it, 
‘We hope we have said enough to show the 
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evil of the habit of chloral-drinking, and that | introduced into his work a great variety of his 


it is far better to try Nature's own remedies for 
sleeplessness, than to resort to such erous 
remedies a8 those we have been considering. 
Sleep-inducing medicines are for the pain-troubled 
patient under medical treatment, not for the man 
or women who is able to go about his or her 
dajly round of duties. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITY. 


In the course of our experience we have seen many 
curiosities of literature, but none that could rival 
in uniqueness and originality one which was 
printed in Paris and entitled ‘The new Guide of 
the Conversation in Portuguese and English,’ 
by Pedro Carolino, An author of an educational 
work should beyond all others be thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, but the wording 
of the title will no doubt be sufficient to give 
on idea of the merits of the book. The true 
aims and pretensions of the work can, however, 
only be learned from the preface, which runs 
ry) follows: ‘A choice of familiar dialogues, clean 
of gallicisms, and despoiled phrases, it was missing 
yet to studious portuguese and brazilian Youth ; 
and also to persons of other nations, that wish 
to know the Portuguese language. We sought 
all we may do, to correct that want, composing 
and divising the present little work in two parts, 
The first includes a test vocabulary proper 
names by alphabetical order; and the second 
forty-three Dialogues adapted to the usual pre- 
cisions of the life. For that reason we did put, with 
a scrupulous exactness, a great variety own e8- 
stons to english and La ia idioms ; without 
to attach us selves (as make some others) almost 
at a literal translation; translation what only 
will be for to accustom the portuguese pupils, 
or foreign, to speak very bad any of the mentioned 
idioms, 

‘We wore increasing this second edition with a 
phraseology, in the first part, and some familiar 
letters, anecdotes, idiotisms, proverbs, and to second 
8 coin’s index. 

‘The Works which we were confering for 
this labour, fond use us for nothing; but those 
what were publishing to Portugal, or out, they 
were almost all composed for some foreign, or 
for some national little acquainted in the spirit 
of both languages. It was resulting from that 
carelessness to rest these Works fill of imperfec- 
tions, and anomalies of style: in spite of the 
infinite typographical faults which sometimes 
invert the sense of the periods, It increase not 
to contain any of those Works the figured pro- 
nunciation of the english words, nor the ical 
accent in the portuguese; indispensable object 
whom wish to speak the english and portuguese 

ages correctly. 

e expect then, who the little book (for 
the care what we wrote him, and for her typo- 
phical correction) that may be worth the 

e 

1 


gra 
tion of the studious persons, and especiall 

of the Youth, af which we dedicate him par 
y. 

Notwithstanding the t care with which 
the author wrote the work, we are forced to the 
conclusion that it is not quite free from ‘despoiled 
phrases’ The author candidly atates that he hes 


owh expressions, and it may not be out of place 
to quote a few. Thus, in the English dialogues 
we find such expressions as: ‘This coat go to 
(fits) you,’ ‘It is a blunt man,’ ‘She do not tell 
me nothing,’ ‘There is it two years what my 
father is dead,’ ‘It must never to laugh of the 
unhappies.’ After this there is hope for all, even 
the veriest tyros in literature, more eneraly 
when they are assured that the work from whic 
the foregoing phrases are extracted, bas gone 
through two editions | 

Fact, we are told, is stranger than fiction ; and 
for the future it should always be remembered 
when reading humorous specimens of pigcon- 
English, that however pan age these may 
appear, they have been excelled in a seriously 
written work. 





NOVEMBER. 


Soanon one brief sun-ray gilda the sombre gloom 
That veils the mountains ; the bright summer-blue 
Is but a memory; and gray and dun 

The cheerless landscape, wrapped in watery mist, 
Foretells the advent of grim Winter's reign ! 


Fast wanes the Autumn! Thick the showering leaves 
Whirl brown and russet o’er the wind-swept path 

In eddying circles ; and the fitful gusts 

Bend to their will, with a fierce wrathful wail, 

The gaunt black fir-tops; all the heather-lands, 

Their purple glories gone, Jie sere and bare, 

Rearce yielding scanty shelter in their range 

To the crouched shivering grouse-tioop. 


Here and there, 
A lingering daisy stars tho homestead field 
With speck of white ; and in the garden-beda, 
In bright array of crimson and of gold, 
Gleam the chrysanthemums : all else shows drear, 
And gray, and colourless. 


But soon shall fall, 
On all around, the pure and spotless snow, 
To shroud the buried beauties Nature wraps 
Deep in their Winter sleep, till Spring again, 
With her bright train of buds and blossoms fair, 
Green opening leaves, and choir of tuneful birda, 
Warm sunny days, balm-scented dewy nighta, 
Shall smiling come, and with her magic touch 
Make glad with Life and Beauty all the Earth ! 

4. HB 
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THE GREAT COMET OF 1882. 


BY PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMYTH, ASTRONOMER-ROYAL 
FOR BOCOTLAND. 


Jusr as the greatest geniuses are those who appear 
from out the mass of the people, no one knows 
how or why—and the greatest pocts, say Syak- 
speare and Burns, come of rustic nurture, rather 
than of university training—so is it of comets. 
Comets indeed are now looked for, and most 
perseveringly as well as scientifically searched 
for, all over the heavens every night of the year 
by most able astronomers in various countries, in 
the southern as well as the northern hemisphere 
of the world, in observatories armed with the 
most powerful telescopes of modern times; and 
the learned men therein do discover by their 
patient labours very many comets. Not leas 
perhaps than six or seven every year. And the 
exact position of these among the stars is tele- 
graphed as soon as found from one of those 
comet-seeking observatories to another, eo that 
in a few days, spite of clouds in this or that 
locality, sufficient observations are soon pro- 
cured to allow of the mathematical computers 
ascertaining the shape of the ‘orbit, or path 
round the sun, which each comet is performing, 
together with the peculiar angular position of 
such orbit in space, and the exact date of the 
wanderer therein coming to ita point of perihelion, 
or nearest approach to the sun; and that is usually 
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usually first seen by one of the latter class with |; 


the naked eye, and by pure accident, long before 
the learned men of the observatory equatoriala 
have brought their optic tubes to bear on the 
stranger. 

Thus there are in the heavens under the desig- 
nation of one and the same short word, cometa 
and comets indeed. Some so exceedingly faint, 
that only the most powerful object-glasses or 
reflectors will just show a something in the field 
ona very dark night ; others so brilliant, that they 
may be seen by every one near the sun at noonday. 
Some so absolutely small, that without being 
very far off—nmongst the planetary spacee—they 
subtend angles of only a few seconds, or leas than 
the unassisted eye con appreciate; others again 
so large that for mere length in millions of miles 
they dwindle even our mighty sun into insigni- 
fieance, and are seen from the earth under such 
enormous angles, even sixty and ninety degrees, 
that they render the telescope comparatively 
useless, and enable a better idea of the whole to 
be obtained by the simple unassisted eye. 

Now the comet of which we have to speak in 
this article, the same which the world has been 
privileged to behold during these few Jast 
months, and is still beholding, is one of the latter 


character: one of the largest among the large |; 


comets; one of the brightest among the bright 
ones; and yet there is something else about it 
of vastly deeper import and of rarer occurrence 
than anything connected with mere size or bright- 


the end of it all. For nearly every one of those| ness. 


comets is faint and small to an almost incon- 
ceivable degree ; a mere pellet of barely luminous 
vapour in the largest telescope ; about which only 
a few of the learned of mankind can pretend to 
feel any interest, and which a very emall number 
even of them have seen with their own eyes. — 
But when a really great comet eppears, with a 
brilliant head outshining every star, and a lengthy 
tail etretching half across the sky, alarming and 
exciting the nations the whole world round, it 
is almost always a sudden appearance, as unex- 
pected by the learned as by the peasant, and 


Jt was first seen—so far as the records go at 
present—on the night of September 7, or the 
early hours of September 8, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, by a worthy citizen in his villa half-way up 
Table Mountain. He had turned out, as is not 


unusual in that burning climate, for a saunter jj 
in his garden hefore dawn under the light of the | 


stars; and there, over the eastern horizon, was 
the brilliant and already apap, cones tranger, 
On September*'11, it was seen at ths : 

of Rio de Jancixu, 3 mighty comet, end claimed 


EES 


as an imperial discovery there, And again -on [1 


ren ann #? 
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A} Beptember 47, a very respectable gentleman near 
'¥ Gondon, spending his Sunday forenoon in tele- 
‘gooping the sun and iis neighbourhood, stumbled 
‘on a comet slose*to the resplendent orb of day, 
1{ conspicuous even through a dark-red glass; and 
he hoped to call it by his own name. But the 
chronological priorities we have described sternly 
'] forbid that, for each of these three supposed 
discoveries of ‘a new comet’ refers to one and the 
game body. 

Next begin the observations of those who had 
been telegraphically warned by one or other 
of the successive discoverers that such a comet was 
visible. And here wa must place with all honour 
the observations made at noonday on September 
18, both at Lord Crawford's Observatory at 
Dunecht near Aberdeen, and by M. Thollon, 
et the grand new French Observatory at Nice. 
At both those places the observations were chiefly 
+ saigie ig and agreed well in their story. 

ow, what that wonderful instrument of modern 
research, the spectroscope, can say at all, it says 
instantly ; and in this case it at once informed 
the observers, by a peculiar displacement of cer- 
tain lines, that the comet had passed the crucial 
perihelion point of its orbit, and was hastening 
away from us again, almost as caret it had, 
eo few days before, shot down out of dark, distant 
® into our aun-illumined neighbourhood. 
that im nt fact ascertained, there was leisure 
to consider the rest of the spectroseope’s revela- 
tions: as thus— 

It is now extensively known that comets shine 
partly by reflecting the light of the sun, and 

ly by their own inherent light, whether that 

e produced by temperature, combustion, or 
electrical currents. But nineteen out of every 
twenty comets yet spectroscoped, have shown 
for the material of their own proper light, nothing 
but the faintest, feeblest, coldest, order of shining 
staff known; namely, the blue part which may 
be seen at the base of any little candle-flame, wax- 
taper, or farthing rushlight ; and which shows a 
mere trace of a hydro-carbon gas in weakest com- 
| bustion, barely raised above phosphorescence or 


‘Will-o’-the-wiap glimmer over marshy ground. 
But the present t comet when similarly 
tested, not only showed salt, or the metalloid 


‘sodium’ lines burning brilliantly, but iron lines 
doing the aame—spectroscopic lines that can only 
exist where iron is so intensely hot that it 
Tises as 8 gas, vividly incandescent in a more 
fervid heat than any of our furnaces can pro- 
duce. No wonder, therefore, that when to the 
astronomers in the Royal Observatory, at the 
Cape of Good Hope on September 17, the comet 
‘was for a time projected to their point of view 
on part of the sun’s disc, it was no black body, 
like that of the inferior planets Venus or Mercury 
at their transita across the aun, but was just a8 
bk i see as any part of the salar 
iteelf. 

All these particulars are, however, merel 
optical detail, physical features, modern ‘yatscaniea 
of chemistry rather than astronomy. But if even 
they show this comet to be something 80 
remarkable amongst comets, what says proper, 
1} gravitational, mathematical, astronomy abort it, | 
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roe ” history in the past, and prospects in the 
‘ature pi Te 

Tho first result obtained in that way, wac— 
that this comet of’ b iron, moving 
terrific rate of three h and seventy miles 
per second (compare that with the Longe of a 
cannon-ball mo at the rate of only sixteen 
hundred feet in the same small portion of time), 
must, at the perihelion point of its orbit, have 
grazed the very surface of the sun, 

Next that the direction of its motion was 
retrograde, or contrary to that of all the planeta, 


and to the sun’s own rotation ; but that the shape | 


of ita path, and its position in space coincided 
remarkably with a similarly abnormally moving 
comet seen in 1880, and thought to be revolving 
then in an orbit of thirty-seven years, But that 
comet again had been identified as being. the 
same that appeared in 1843; though on that 
occasion it was moving in an orbit of one hundred 
and seventy-five years’ period, and was considered 
to be the same body that had appeared in 1668. 

Usually, generally, almost universally, the 
period of revolution of any species of body, 
whether planet or comet, around the sun, is 
something of exceeding fixedness, or of the 
slowest possible alteration. 

There is, indeed, such & thing as ether, or a 
most attenuated form of ges spread throughout 
otherwise empty epace, and which, theoretically, 
ought, in course of time, if extended to millions of 
billions of trillions of years inconceivable, to reduce 
the velocities and decrease the size of the orbits 
of every planet and every comet Pat llag | round 
the sun, until one after the other they fall into 
that burning mass ; if, that is to say, its light ang 
heat should. have been able to keep up for any 
such most extraordinary duration of time. In 
the case of our earth’s revolution, or length of its 
yen not the smallest portion of any such effect 

been discovered by the best astronomical ob- 
servations from the earliest times; but there is a 
certain comet, one of the smallest, faintest, lightest 
of them all, a mere feather in space, whose 
movements—after twenty revolutions of it round 
the sun have been observed—suggest the proba- 
bility of a very small amount of shortening of ita 


orbit. But with this grand comet of 1882, 1880, | 


1843, 1668, we have a galloping reduction of its 
pencd. in whole Mesole| in place of tenths or 
undredths of a second, the like of which has 
never been SEEtOachel before in all astronomical 
experience, and which must inevitably bring it 
back to the sun in a few months only, or come 
time next year. 

Evidently, then, this comet has experienced 
something much more resisting than mere ether ; 
and the idea first arrived at and published by one 
of the best American astronomers, Professor. i 
Boss, of the Dudley Observatory, New York (the 
first savant also to identify this comet with the 
former appearances in 1880, 1643, and 1668) is, that 
it must tive struck some part of the sun; has 
gone off wounded, as it were, crippled, weakened 
in its velocity, altered in its orbit, and doomed to 
fall a victim to greater force at the next perihelion 

rz And what consequences will result from 
that 7 


No one can esy positively ; for such an event 
4s a comet of any kind, but much less one of 
the greatest of comets, falling into the sup, has 
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H 748 . 
‘4 tail him that Miss Martial desired to to 
it ‘him. Now, in a little country town like 
| Brierham, ‘a’body kens a’body,’ and everybody's 
business is everybody else’s business. Mary was 
an heiress and # person of note, and even the 
local gentlefolks took an interest in her fate, 
and gossiped about her over their tea-tables. 
It wan almost universally settled that to marry 
a valet wotld be the height or depth of folly, 
though everybody tbeciet that the lately- 
favoured lover would be pretty urgent in advanc- 
ing his claims. So, when it was known that she 
received no visits, and had not stirred abroad, 
and had not indeed received so much as a note 
from anybody but Mr Valentine Strange and 
A lawyers, it was concluded that the lover was 


jm 

The relation of this history has sometimes 
made the mention of e sums compulsory, 
and King Croesus himself could not treat 
millions with greater eang-froid than the present 
writer. But am not steeled by this fami- 
ea with vast fortunes against a sense of the 
manifold values of even so small a fortune as 
five thousand pounds. ‘Imagine, then, how 
glorious it glowed ’—this snug little shining hea 
of money, in the eyes of certain unattached sm 
gentry of the borough. At an interest of five 
per cent. that snug little shining heap would 
yield an unappreciable fraction over four pounds 
sixteen shillings and a any ree cert ines per 
week, for every week of the fifty-two in a year, 
the Petasipal remaining untouched—a metallic 
goose which could go on laying its hebdomadal 
golden egg for ever. The chiet butcher of the 

lace—for not alone were the smalier gentry 
interested —was a rosy-faced, red-whiskered young 
bachelor who did o great trade, and sometimes 
rode to hounds, when even the swells of the meet 
would nod and say: ‘How d’ye do, Banister?’ 
Now he looked on that little fortune in the lump, 
and had visions of plate-glass in the up-stairs 
windows, and a new slaughter-house. The corn- 
chandler, who was a bachelor also, turned it over 
in his mind, and saw a new frontage for his 
High Street premises. Captain Staggers, who 
boasted himself a cadet of the house of Windgall 
~-the Earl of Windgall’s seat, as all the world 
knows, is Shouldershott Castle, in the north—— 
Captain Staggers, who had once held a commission 
in the county militia, and whose title stuck to 
him, seedy and shaky and disreputable os he was, 
saw, when he thought of that snug little sum, a 
perfect vista of barmaids serving drinks to a 
oe vista of rehabilitated Captain Staggerses, 

Quill, the lately-imperted Irish solicitor, saw 
a r house; and his mother, Mrs Croke, a 
second time widowed, had a beatific vision of new 
window curtains and an Axminster carpet. 

Little Mary, unwitting of these fancies, ant in 
the car, drawn a little off the road in the shade, 
and waited for Hiram Search. The driver, 
though he was a discreet man, and by not so 
much as a wink betrayed himeelf, knew all about 
it, and had the clearest understanding of the 
situation. Returning an absence of ten 


minu he stated that Hiram would follow 
by-and-by; and hinting in a conversational 
manner that the day that in the coming 


was 
interview it ‘ud be awkward to have a fool like 
a-lookin’ on,’ and that there was a public- 
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honse three hundred yards away, he received a 
gratuitous sixpence, and de Mary stood 
Me the car, and craned her neck to make 
observation of the carriage-drive, and in a little |; 
while saw Hiram, with his long legs striding out 
like the legs of a pair of compasses. At that 
spetet her courage all deserted her, and she 
eacended from the vehicle, and hiding herself 
behind the body of it, waited with palpitating 
m. Hiram came, looked about him, saw the 
ear, and the fluttering dress behind it, and walked 
straight to where she stood. 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘I take this kind of you—I 
take it very kind.’ 
‘Hiram !’ said little Mary, looki 
appealingly, with one outstretch 
towards 


up at him 
hand _ set 
: im.—He ook _ ag? and peer] : 
gravely, repeating that he took it very kind o 
fer," Hiram, e said dejectedly, ‘aren't you 
going to kiss me?’ Her lips pouted and trembled 
a little, like cherries that kiss each other on a 
shaken branch. 

‘Cert’nly !’ said Hiram, and did it with 
solemn alacrity. 

‘Why don't you mcet me as you used to?’ 
she asked tremulously. 

‘Waal, my Pretty,’ said Hiram, ‘in the words 
of the immortal bard, Scotland stands not wheer 
it did. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ she answered 
with an air of ierarned disdain, ‘You're not 
true-hearted, Hiram.’ 

: *Mebbe I ain't,’ said the accused ; ‘but I fancy 
am.” 

‘Then, said she with irresistible logic, ‘why 
didn’t you put your arm round my waist’? 

‘My dear, said Hiram, serpentining his lon 
arm about her, ‘I’d always rather be aske 
into a man’s house than be kicked out of it. 
I take this very kind of you, and very loyal an’ 
true-hearted, my little dear.’ He looked down 
at her with his queer sallow face beaming. ‘You 
ain’t sp’iled by fortune,’ he said. ‘Are you?’ 

‘Hiram!’ cried Mary again, and made an 
indignant pretence of tearing herself away from 
him. ‘ How could you think it of me?’ 

ST didn’t, said Hiram. ‘Look at me. Is this 
here cheek of mine grown pale with care? Is 
my beamin’ eye grown dim with hidden tears? 
Is there any sign in my hull anatomy of the 
gnawin’ of the canker-worm? No, my dear. I 
ain’t been fretting, not an atom. i've just been 
waiting for you to come, and say: “ Hiram, your 
pretty loving little gal ain’t changed.” And now 
you come and say it, don’t you?’—She said she 
did ; and indeed, as she nestled to him and gazed 
up at him, it looked as if she meant it.—‘ ta 
all ight,’ pursued Hiram. ‘Don't a see now, 
I couldn’t come to you and say: “You took me 
when you was poor, and you'll have to stick to 
me now you're wealthy.” I couldn’t even seem 
to mean that. I won't say we have broke m 
heart, if you hadn’t come. My heart’s a tolerable 
tough old muscle, and it’d take a deal of breakin’. 
I won't say it wouldn't have ached. I think it 
would ; but there’s a margin between achin’ and 
breakin’, ain’t archi? & supposed so, laugh- 
ing at his quaintly serious face, and holding his 

aunt hand in both hers.—‘ But now,’ resumed 
iram, ‘there’s no such thing as a clean hank 
as‘ll run five minutes without ravelling in this 
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world, is there! And we’ve got trouble in front | Here, for the frat and last time in thin nazrative, 
a eee a See a 

; Trouble ?? she repeated. ‘What should trouble | he said, defensively. ia 

‘ course 


us 

‘Don’t you be scared,’ said Hiram. ‘Nothing 
much. But you can see I'm bound to the boss 
|| for awhile to come, anyhow. 
nature you want to get married, and so do I. 
And it stands to reeson that a young lady with a 
eabhcir can’t ners her husband acting in m 
present capacity. In any other man’s servi 
should feel the present capacity mean. I oon ip 
to that; I should feel it a derogation from an 
American citizen’s privileges and proper feelings. 
But not with Gerard Lumby, Esquire. No, Well 
now, you see, I don’t want to scratch a sore Place, 
but he’s had a t deal of trouble, and I am 
kind of sorry for him and attached to him. He's 

t used to me, just a8 you have, my dear; and 

I went away just now, he’d miss me He’s 
mending. I can’t make it out; but from the 
night Mra Strange died, he’s that changed I hardly 
Mt Hlow is he changed! asked Mt 

‘How is he changed?’ gpeakin, 
| rather because Hirata paused than eh ake 
reason. She could not blame Hiram’s unselfish 
devotion ; but you may be sure thet she looked 
forward to the waiting it promiscd with no great 
rejoicing. 

‘He used to be just as hard and coid, said 
Hiram, ‘as a frozen anvil, He wa'n’t like a man 
after you three went away together. And ‘now 
he’s as sweet and mild with everybody as a roarin’ 
democrat receivin’ a British Prince. He’s sad 
sometimes—that mournful, it’d melt the innards | 
of a Bengal tiger only to look at him. But it 
ain’t the same kind o’ sadness; and him and 
Valentine Strange was erm in erm walking up 
and down this road two mortal hours the day 
afure yesterday. He paused after that statement, 
as if he expected to be told that it was incredible. 
Mary received it with on astonishment which 
justified his expectation. 

‘Arm in arm!’ she said. 
Mr Lumby! Mr Gerard 1’ 

‘Arm in arm,’ he said. ‘ And looking as friendly 
asa pair of rival actors. Only it was plain they 
meant the friendliness, and the rival actors pretty 
gen’ally don’t.’ . 

At this moment, a step sounded in the lane, 
and Mary escaping from his arm, peeped round 
the corner of the moss-grown wall. ‘The driver's 
coming back,’ she whispered. . 

‘Kies me quick, ay honey !’ said Hiram. ‘I 
shall see you soon. Likely as not, drop in and 
ask you for a cup of tea this evenin’,’ 

The driver appeared ; and Mary, with a final | 
shake-handa, os if no tenderer farewell had just | 
been taken, entered the car, Hiram, with mighty 
gravity of demeanour, watched her driven away 
walked back slong the gravelled drive, entered 
the house, and marched straight into the presence 
of his master, 

* Well, Search,’ said Gerard, ‘ what is it?’ 

‘Can you spare me this afternoon ond evenin’?’ 
Hiram asked, 

‘Yea! said Gerard, looking up from ea book 
which lay on the table before him.—‘ Search,’ he | 
said suddenly, and with a little smile, ‘I have: 
been neglecting your affairs very sadly. Are yeu 
going to Brierham 7’ 


‘Mr Strange and | 
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Now, it stands to | reasons,’ i 3 
*No trouble, I hope?’ said Gerard. y 


‘None in the world,’ said Hiram. 

* When do you think of 
Gerard. ‘I suppose I shall lose you soon ?! 

‘No; you won't, said Hiram. ‘We ain't in 
any hurry.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Gerard quietly. ‘She's living 
with old Mrs Norton, I think—izn’t a 
Brierham High Street ?—Ah, J thought so, Wilt 
pe tell somebody to saddle Roland and bring 

im round? I shan’t want you again to-day.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Hiram, and went away on 


his errand. 

‘No train for two hours,’ said Gerard to himeelf 
with a sad little smile. ‘I can do it in an hour 
easily.’ 3 
Ten minutes later, he was at the hall door 
in attire for the saddle. A groom led Roland 
round ; and the young fellow, mounting, rode away, 
straight into Brierham town, and dismounting 
at the hotel, walked across the quiet sunny street 
and rang at Mrs Norton’s bell, It happened 
at that moment that Mary was in converse with 
Mrs Norton. Your feminine lover seeks a con- 
fidante as a duck seeks the water. This, like 
other generalisations, may be disputed by singular 
examples ; but was not a very exceptional 

oung woman, and Mrs Norton knew how the 
and lay; whilst the butcher and the corn- 
chandler, and the seedy captain end the Irish 
Quill, and hoc genus omne, surveyed it wrongly, 
and their judgment of its qualities was all awry. 
At the statement that a gentleman was in the 
arlour and wished to see her, the old lady bustled 
own, and was amazed to find Mr Gerard Lumby 
standing there. 

‘Mrs Norton,’ said Gerard, shaking hands with 
her, ‘how do you do? Iam here as a conspirator, 
and I want you to be another.’ 

‘Lawkamussy, Mr Lumby !’ said the old lady, 
quite flustered. 

Gerard explained. ‘I want to see two people 
happy, Mra Norton. One of them is the you § 
person now residing under your protection, an 
the other is’‘—— He paused. 

‘IT hope it’s the right men, sir,’ said the old 


lady, amiling nervously. 


‘J think it is” said Gerard. ‘Do you know 
who the right man is?—Very well. If I am 
wrong, correct me. I think the right man, who 


is in a position very much below his worth, wants 


to pet off the marriage because he is attached 
to his employer, an 
employer cannot spare him,’ 

‘It's like a dream, your saying s0, Mr Lumby,’ 
the old lady eried out. ‘She’s just been telling 
me them very words up-stairs,’ , 

‘Very well, Mrs Norton,’ said Gerard. ‘I 
thought it was so, and I wanted to be sure of 
it.’ : 


‘She's a dear pice girl, said Mrs Norton doubt |f 
ay, ‘Do yoR think, sir, as he’s worthy ‘of 
er 


you are. Why haven't you, pong 


has: | 


getting married ?” asked 


because he thinks bis | 


¥ 


| 


i 





‘My dear lady,’ said Gerard, ‘Mr Bearch ‘is | 
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® pearl among men. The woman who marries 
him is to he envied, if she has only the sense 
to know his value. d@ whatever Migs may think 
of his position, he is just as well-to-do as she 
is. But I forgot. That’s a secre Don't say 
a word about it till they’re married.’ So he 
shook hands, and rode away again, leaving the 
old lady almost Aursting with her secret. 











COUNTRY PLEASURES. 


To outsiders, country-life often seems dull; and 
#4 must necessarily be eo to some extent, as com- 

with life in town, unless there is not only a 

and tive love of nature, but also a 
considerable variety of taste. A man must be 
able to find not only an ever-varying and endur- 
ing charm in the sublime grandeur of lake and 
mountain, but also an attraction sufficiently 
engrossing to amuse him amid such commonplace 
scenes as the moist bank of a shady lane, or the 
tangled luxuriance of a hedgerow or wayside 
thick et. 

A. stranger looking down on the brown Lanca- 
shire landscape that surrounded our author, 
Mr Milner, when he began with the year his 
rambles, which have been charmingly described 
in his book, entitled, Cowntry Pleasures (London: 
Longmans & Co.), would have pronounced 
the prospect tame and uninviting in the last 
degree. But to the initiated eye it was full of 
interest; each hidden dell among the breezy 
uplands held a secret treasure-trove. He knew 
each sequestered wood where the catkins of the 
hazel were already beginning to swell ; each nook 
where the broad wrinkled leaves of the primrose 

ere already pushing up through the moss to 

eet the genial breath of the advancing spring. 

ven in the sumbre winter hue of the landscape, 

ere was beauty—the beauty of shifting light 
and shade; when the sunlight breaking through 
the heavy clouds, would light up for a moment 
the brown dales and leafless trees, making of the 
desolate scene a picture of evanescent but glowing 
brightness. Then his garden—a green silvan 
inclosure, with sufficient space in it for wild- 
flowers to grow in the tangled profusion of their 
native glades and woods—was a constant source 
of delight to him. Like all flower-lovers, he 
knew each several plant—each blossom was an 
intimate and particular friend. He noted the 
alightest change that occurred in them, and during 
the tardy, trying days of spring, huiled each 
new leaf that uncurled to the cold north wind. 
Winter went and came agein, as is its fashion in 
our uncertain climate ; but in his garden he had, 
what many garden-loving folks sigh for in vain, 
@ particular and highly-favoured corner—‘ where 
we pep get ont of the sharp wind, where there 
are a yellow jasmine and a few rose-bushes, and a 
shapely thorn with a seat under it. Round this 
is @ little Dutch garden, in which the tulips and 
crocuses will first be seen.’ 

It was quite an era in his homely calendar 
when the faint February sunshine began to lend 
a little warmth to the cold moist air, and the 
delicate green tips of the snowdrop and crocus 
could be observed breaking through the half- 
- frozen goil, Noxt--for the true lover of the 


oquntry is always more or less a naturaliet—he | th 
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i be concluded next month.) 


Dior. at, thee, 
b to expect, and then to hail with rapture | 
the first notes of the blackbird and thrush, 
those sweet and some heralds of the spring. 
Mr Milner first heard their welcome notes at 
the close of a wet week in February. ‘A wet 
week in Feb 1 you exclaim ; ‘can anything 
be more dreary’ Dreary enough, no doubt, to 
many. But to the observant eye, those dim and 
rain-suffused skies, with which we are so familiar, 
have a soft and gracious charm of their own. He 
has still much to learn in country pleasures who 
has never observed what a variety and beauty 
there often is in rainy weather; not only in 
those sudden showers where the aun sparkles 
through the gleaming raindrops with a fitful radi- 
ance, but even in the slow-falling misty rain, with 
little or no wind to blow it about, and no shaft of 
sunlight to illumine the masses of soft gray cloud 
and vapour. It is, of course, very possible to 
have too much of such a thing; and it is some- 
what difficult always to remember, as we look at 
the drenched, water-soaked land, that it is to our 
moist skies that we owe the fresh colouring of our 
woods, and the vivid green of our meadows and 
grass-lands. Then there is always the delight 
of the fine morning or evening after the rain to 
look forward to, when the heavy skies burst 
asunder as if with @ supreme effort ; and the sun 
shines out warm and bright, and the cold moist 
earth basks in his amile; and the joyous breezes 
rustling through the leafless trees, seem alread: 
sweet with the scent of flowers. It was on suc! 
an evening, glorious and hope-inspiring, when 
the waning cunset faintly touched with its parting 
radiance the pointed gables of the ancient house, 
that Mr Milner heard his first thrush. A gush 
of melody clear and silv rose flute-like and 
sweet into the darkening sky, and he knew that 
the birds were beginning to mate, and that the 
first nest—another landmark in the advancing 
year—might soon be looked for. 

First, however, came Shrovetide, dear to the 
children’s hearts, with its great bonfire of faded 
Christmas holly, and its pancakes tossed by un- 
familiar hands. ‘There is: wisdom,’ Mr Milner 
thinks, ‘in breaking the dead monotony of modern 
existence by observing, especially for the sake of 
the young, such simple festivals as yet remain in 
vogue ;’ and so Shrovetide was observed with all 
ie pesuliae honours of hissing pan and savoury 
cakes, 

In the beginning of April came the throstle's 
nest. This particular bird waa a thrush with an 
evident taste for letters, for she had inwoven with 
the grass and slender twiga of her nest a scrap 
of a London newspaper, and had fixed her little 
dwelling snugly and comfortably beneath the 
overhanging leaves of some ivy that covered 8 
garden. summer-house, ‘A day or two later, says 

r Milner, ‘it hed been with mud, and 
it was also lined—as a piece of luxury, I suppose 
—with the soft fibres of some decaying wood. 
Yesterday, I found that the first little blue 
had been dropped into the nest, which the pre- 
scient bird had finished three days before. And 
here too was beauty, the little regarded beauty 
of the bird’s egg, beauty of form and of colour, 
perfect elementary form, and delicately simple 
colour lavished upon a corner where no eye might 
ever have seen it, where, probably, by no other eye 

| This bird, 








an my own will it ever be seen. 
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. like othem, became very familiar with its observer, 
and allowed him to come close to her neat with- 
out showing any signs of fear. 

Spring in her full fiueh and glory was now 
the land; the delicate leafage of the 
in all its first ailky freshness; the 
palin were paral the cattle in the 

wery meadows were in grass; the pigeons 
were sunning themeelves on tee fereabiouie roofa, 
and the first early swallows were twittering under 
their saves. 

This beauty, home-like and familiar, Mt Milaer 
was fond of contrasting with the vast moors thet 
sweep desolate and brown around the huge 
‘butiress’ of Kinderscout in Derbyshire, These 
were easily reached by train ; and the very mode 
of transit, swift and noisy, an apt embediment of 
the untiring energy of the nineteenth century 
enhanced to the lonely beholder their solitude 
and immobility. ‘Having once,’ he says, ‘climbed 
to the tableland of these moors, you are in an 
isolation of solitude which can only be compared 
with that of mid-ocean’ Their heathy expanse 
is a world by itself, set bar and consecrated to 
solitude, but yet a world full of beauty. The 
keen bracing air is permeated by tha scent of the 
goree and wild-thyme ; masses of cloud drift along 
the breezy sky, now casting deep shadows on the 
sombre sweep of heathland, and the next moment 
pees asunder to dart a gleam of brilliant. ind- 

lown sunshine on the emerald strips of moss, 
the clumps of brown and green fern, and the 
gray weather-benten craga that rise like fandmarks 

tom the deep-toned umber hue of the heath. 

The moor-birds rise from beside the path with 

@ wild and piercing cry. The glimmer of the 

sunshine becomes more unfrequent ; the hurrying 

clouds drift up into more compact masses ; every- 
thing betokens the coming tempest. A few minutes 
more, and the moorlands, with their shiftin 
lights and shadows, will be wrapped in a clou 
of swirling mist and rain. 

With summer comes the hay-harvest in the 
beginning of July, the hottest time of the year; 
when, if the season be beneficent, we have bounti- 
ful outbursts of sunshine, and the scents of the 
rose-garden mingle with the fragrant breath of 
the new-mown fay. The most handsome wild- 
flower of July is the foxglove. Ite favourite | 
habitat is the face of a steep ravine, where the 
bank is too precipitous to afford a footing to the 
birch and hazel that clothe its lower declivities, 
There, on the shallow soil, or in clefts of the out- 

+ cropping rock, multitudes of foxgloves Hourish, | 
their pendent belle of purple waving in the, 
breeze, or reflected in the atill pools of the | 
streamlet far below. There is no monutony in 


abroad im 
beech was 


this blaze of purple beauty, which blends in 
admirably with the rich hues of the glen, with | 
the fern and hazels, and the silvery stems of the | 
birch-trees, and the fone of wild-flowers about | 
their roote, woodruff and wild-mint, and the gay; 
willow-herb, and the humble little yellow tor- 
mentil. : 

Towards the end of July, the birds, whose 
domestic duties are finished, and whose families | 
are comfortably established in the world, cease | 
to sing. The woods henceforth are compara-| 
tively mute, until the robin begins his autumn | 
song; and from his Lancashire garden Mr Milner | 
maoved to the coast of Arran, and noted with | 





a few ¥ water, 
ealt ‘spray itself must often fall, 

says, ‘diminutive rose-bushes covered with xij 
berries ; the wild 


vetch ; the woodruff, tiny in but sweeb 


as ever; and even the Gainty  forgetme-net; 
climbing *. 


while the woodbine festoona the trees, 
to « height of twenty feet.’ . 
But more beautiful even than the flowsts 
are the effects of sea and mountain, The sea, 
which is always in the fo und of the picture, 
ia full of surprises, of infinite varieties, which 
often strike the beholder aa inconceivably beauti- 
ful. Every ane of the changefal weather bas 
its own peculiar charm; and the soft gray Septem- 
ber skies of Arran often brighten at sunset inte 
stretches of lambent gold, resting on # bank of 
bright crimson, which passes on the far horizon: 
into dusky ley; and beneath that imperi 
pall, the heaving expanse of water, and the 
shallow pools left on the shore by the i 
tide, gleam out as if touched with molten 
The colouring is almost too intense to be steadi 
looked at. The grass and the shore-plants, 
the weather-worn rocka, and the hills with their 
wild peaks standing out against the sky, all glow 
with a deep and yet subdued intensity of 
which brightens the rose-red glimmer of the 
rock-pool at your feet. Up amoag hills at 
the month of Glen Sannox, particularly towarde 
twilight, the atmospheric changes are often very 
fine. Sheets of mist sweep around the of 
Goatfell and ita sister heights, which, like the 
sentinels of an enchanted land, loom through 
the masses of rey yapour, indistinct, vast, and 
threatening. he gloom of night is begin- 
ning to overspread the landscape; but the aun 
has not yet set; and suddenly, as if by the 
touch of a maygician’s wand, the veil of mint 
is swept aside irom the broad brow of Suidhe 
Fergus; a soft subdued glow of saffron suf- 
fuses the darkening landscape, brightening gradu- 
ally into a full gush of sunlight. The slo 
and gullies with which the sides of the 
are seamed are distinctly seen for a moment, 


brought prominently out by the flood of light. ; 


Then the gleam of sunshine fades ag quickly as * 


it came, the clouds gather thick and fast over 


the shifting canvas, the wild west wind rushes | 


down the gorge, hurrying mista efface the glowing | 


icture, and far behind, ‘strange sounds rushing ° 


own the unseen Bene with an almost human 
cadence,’ bid the adventurous traveller a stormy 
goud-night. _ 

Autumn in the Lancashire garden had its own 
peculiar pleasures. There were plentiful stores 
of fruit to be gathered in, end clumps of wood- 
land’ that rivalled, with their Perle and russete 
red and gold, the gayest hues of the parterre ;, and. 
from amid the leafless boughs of a giant elm was 
heard ‘the swectest, most cheery sound which 


autumn has to give—the clear whistle of the robin’, 
Halloween was kept ss Shrovetide had been, 
by the youngsters of the family, with its ows. 


monies, Chief among these was 
water, which was set in the mi 
itchen flow! end filled with apples— 


appropriate: 
& great 
of the 


ducking and splashing fur which were s souses- 





oe 
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‘of great fun ; and if one choores ta moralise,’ sa 

ee ee ee oe 

C. on ir who 

can bring {0 the Pusmut both cuduing and pet- 
severance. 3 


November and December, with their long dark 
nighte, and days dim with mist and fog, have a 
nai affinity with folklore, and Mr Milner 
tells us that the district around him, lonely and 
isolated, is till a stronghold of ancient super- 
stitions, There are troops of harmless fairies— 
‘little men,’ as they are called—whom it is some- 
times the height of good fortune to meet. Wonder- 
ful legends are told of the weary ploughman 
parry confronted on the upturned furrow by 
a tiny brown figure, who offered him a draught 
of ale in a nutshell; which the countryman accept- 
ing in ae good faith, found to be an earnest 
of all possible good things. 

A mountainous country suffers less from the 
fury of the elements than a landscape whose 
chief beauty consists in its colouring, in the 
harmonious blending of wood and valley and 
meagow. The stormy winds of November had 
swept away the last rg lendour of the 
autumn forests, but Mr Milner found the Lake 
country still pre-eminently béautiful. In sup- 
port of his iration of winter among these 
classical Iakes and hills, he quotes an eloquent 

e from Wordsworth’s ‘Description of the 
untry of the Lakes in the North of Englund ;’ 
‘The variety of winter-colouring in the hills 
is such, and eo harmoniously preserved, that it 
leaves little cause of regret when the splendour 
of autumn is passed away. ‘The oak coppices 
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upon the sides of the mountain retain russet | 


leaves; the stands conspicuous with its 
ailver stem and puce-coloured twigs; the hollies, 
with green leaves and scarlet berries, have come 
forth to view from as the deciduous trees, 
whose summer foliage had concealed them; the 
ivy is now plentifully apparent upon the stems 
and boughs of the trees and among the lichen- 
covered rocks, In place of the uniform summer 
green of the herbage and fern, many rich colours 
play into each other over the surface of the 


Mountains—tawny green, olive, and brown, beds 


of withered fern and gray rocks being harmoni-| number of 


ously blended together. It is, in fact, 
fect paradise of what painters call ‘low tones, 
no bright colours, but the soft subdued green 
and gray of mosses and lichens, and the faded 
browne of grasa and ferns in all varieties of shade. 
Round the door of a comfortable farmhouse, 
where our author found shelter for a few hours, 
the colour was deeper and warmer; for the crim- 
eon light of a frosty sunset filled the air, and 
harmonised with the cheerful farmyard sounds ; 
the cocks were crowing, the oxen lowed from 
the courts, and the F caer red voices of women 
snd children broke the wintry stillness, Every 
one was sliding and Loh pea and getting up 
again amid peal of jocund laughter ; and far up 
in-a still world of their own, the snows on the 
higher peaks of the everlasting hilla reflected 
back in a thousand hues of beauty the smile 
of the sunset, Some blushed rosy red ; others 
caught only « faint pink glow, which quickly 
faded into ¢ blue ; while others, again, 
_glistened and bright, as if decked out in 
‘robes of shining ailver. 
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This charming round of Country Pleasures 
ends, as is meet, with Christmas and New Year, - 
with plentiful decorations of mistletoe and hoily, 
and plentiful cheer on the board, and a 
roun i visits to neigh Tich and 
poor alike. One of the latter, John, the Mower, 
thus pronounced his eulogium on the happy 
Christmas-tide: ‘Ay, well-—ay, to be sure—if 
we could be ever as we are now, full of good 
meat and drink—meat and drink’ The robin 
on the thorn, who has just had his dinner of 
crumbs from the window-sill, takes perchance 
the eame materialistic view of Christmas as Jo 
the Mower; at all events, he also is happy, and 
undaunted by the cold, trills out A @ frosty 
air his clear, cheerful song, in which we hear an 
earnest promise of the coming apring. , 


BABOO ENGLISH. 


Tux following specimens of letters and petitions 
are taken from a large collection made by a 
gentleman during a six years’ residence in British 
Burmah, It should be borne in mind that the 
habit of the Oriental, when he has a request 
to make, is usually to hand in a written petition 
in lieu of asking by word-of-mouth. Those 
of the documents quoted below which are from 
Chinamen and Burmese, are written by their 
own hands; while those from natives of India 
are mostly written by professional petition-writers, 
who may be seen sitting under an umbrella, at 
a light trestle table, beneath a tree, near the 
entrances to the law-courts. 

The things that chiefly agitate the Oriental 
mind are (1) desire to obtain an appointment ; 
(2) desire to obtain increase of pay ; (3) desire 
to obtain leave of absence on account of the death 
of some relative. It is no uncommon thing for 
a clerk to request leave of absence half-a-dozen 
different times to bury the same mother, truth- 
fulness being an unknown quality in many parts 
of the ‘gorgeous East? 

The following mass of incoherence is from a 
Burmese ‘ gunner’ to the superintendent of a saw- 
mill His desire is to obtain a bonus—on the 
squared logs of teak which he is able 


& per. | to turn out—in addition to his pay. 


To G. Mure Esq. Chief Manager. 

The humble petition of Ko Youk respectfull 
sheweth to peeent that; I have loyally, and 
diligently served under merchantile service in 
various capacities since 1870 during which I 
invariably earned the approval, and commenda- 
tions of all my superiors. That while several 

mg are now and then promoted gradually 
imcreasing in the subordnate ; That in 1880 when 
I was proposed to station at Moulmein the best 
European Manager serving in the Moulmein 
district I was selected by the Chief Manager 
Mr RS, Jones for the Ft as Head Clerk at 
Mr Gregory's Mill and I could act as Manager 
in any of the mills that are Trading in the Town 
of Moulmein I understand that my manager is 
prepared to reconsider the claims of all the sub- 
ordnate who have not hitherto receive due pro- 
motion in the service I therefore pray 


that m 
manager carefally inquired of m approved 
peat forvice and can foward my Certifiets 








‘our 
nervice daily respectfully to inform these 
ey ene that I eral iable‘ to get some 
extra Money on account of my Square Conversion 
which has re by the Former manager's 
on the Squaring Mill I conclusion having a large 
family to support with I have to thank your 
esteem favor and poring to favor with the above 
requestion for whic shall ever thankful to 
your honors gratitude ; Hoping to be excused at 
your honors valuable time P.S. Therefore having 
served under your service many Head Clerks 
who have not had any a English education in 
case of necessity I could do any kinds of English 
account in the Timber Trading line and being 
very curyous im my consideration of getting extra 
money in the Old Mill ts somewhat like hatching a 
great many eggs without a Hen If I dont try hard 
in conversion of Squares how can you expect to 
get the Slabs for Scantling &c.—I remain, &e. 


The passage we have italicised is particularly 
lucid. , The next imen is from a Madrassee 
Christian who has benefited by an English 
education, 


having ary under 





90 ENGLISH. 


88 
will be fell, 20 we shall moat humbly beg of you 
bly beg he 

Servants. 


will be pleased to allow us an holiday 
NG remain, Sir, Your Most Obedient 


Hoxovorup Str—I most respectful prays Hl 
that your honor will ber kinal pleased alow me 


an advance of R20/ being of our Chinese now H 
you but, I am short of expense for that day,—' [1 


to remain, Gentleman Sir, Your Most } 
Obedient Servant, May Smamna, 
‘Chinese 
Banaoor 6h February 1880, 


Str—I have the honor to inform you that I 
was sunstruck end Fever on account of that 
Your servant could not attend to work.—I. 
remain, &e, 


is The humble and respectful petition of K. B. 


Most respectfully showeth—That your petitioner, 
an under uate of the Calcutta University hag, 
formerly lived in credit in the world, but through 
@ variety of losses in several law-suits and through 
the aden death of some lively young members of t 


RANaoon, 3rd January 1881. | family, is reduced with his family to the lowest 


To J. CONNELL, Esquire, 
BB. T. C Limitted & Co, 
Rangoon. 

GENTILEMAN—I beg most respectfully to being 
these following few lines to your benign con- 
sideration Hoping to Satisfy my confused mind. 

Sir, I have come from Madras some months 
ago, and I have tried in many places for a post 
except this Office I am Sorry proved unsuccessful. 
Having heard that you are a Liberal Generous 
and Pitiable gentleman towards poor. I have 
made up my mind to come and ask your honor 
for a post under your controlobility in the Firm 
or = the Mills. 

raying to comply my request for which act 
of charity and ladies I hall in duty bound 
shall ever pray—I beg to remain, Gentleman, 
‘our most obedient and humble Servant, Y. 
UBEN JACOB. 


By the following amusingly ambiguous epistle, 
a Burmese clerk states his incapacity for work, 
and expressea a hope that further sick-leave may 
be granted him : 


Srr—Having the feaver again more than before 
I wish you will not have the vexation to permit 


me further.—I Remain Yr obed. 
Ma Carr Oo. 
The following speak for themselves : 
MOULMELN, 9th April LE8L. 


Sm—We are exceeding glad in ning you 
theae few lines, suspecting the holidays of the 
Burmese new year. During this time all the 


closed. Because there is custom over t 
communication not to do even the least important 
work, Therefore will you kindly grant us leave 
for three or four days. We hope that you will 
grant us leave withont any discontent.—We are 
yours most Obedient servant, &c. 


Sia—We the undersigned beg to inform, that 
on Tomorrow our Burmese 








Lent beginning Feast | application 


state of poverty and destitute of the necessaries 
of life; and being desirous to discharge his duty’ 
as a sole guardian, he has presumed to address’ 
himself to your honor for one of the present, 
vacant place of clerkship in your Office, and for 
which he can make it appear, he is properly quali- 
fied, and will produce certificates of his education, 
capacity and good moral character, and if so hap 

as to seem worthy of your notice, he shall, on 
occasions observe the strictest fidelity, ond make 
it appear to the world that he has not been 
unworthy of your favour; And as in duty bound 
shall ever pray. 


On the 24th of October 1881, the writer promised 
a Burman, Moung Khyin, to employ his brother- 
in-law, Moung Shway Yee, if he would come round 
to the office, This is the letter of introduction 
which Shway Yee brought: the meaning is, that 
Moung Khyin will be much obliged if Shway Yee 
is employed accurding to promise : 

Dear S1r—Herewith I send you the bearer 
Moung Shway Yee, was employed under you in 
the Office, when you promised me Yesterday in. 
Our Yard. I shall be much oblige and thankful 
to you.—Yours faithfully, + ouna Kuyin. 


- Boon Paw, a Chinese gr eke being laid 
up with fever, his brother, Ah Lowe, writes for 
permission to send him to his father in Moulmein, 
and wants to know if he is to receive half-pay 
or none at all while he is ill. This is how he 
pute it : Af 
Sm—My brother Boon Paw Tally clerk, 
suffering by fever since about 20 days ago, and he 


ig taking our Docter advise, but sorry still very 
bad, 40 be ing of you be pleased to allow him 
to go back Movimein on Tomorrow by his father 


to cure there. Amd also please let me have an i] 
order the 15 Days ho is in fever in one month 
of Angst ia to ye out all or § to be paid." 
Yours obediently, &e. , ‘ 
The final imen we shall here give is an 
: Se work, made by a native of India, 





HI to @ merchant of Rangoo: and was thought so 
Fl Conrical by the recipient, 2 he wat--like 


H all other residenta in ily deluged with 
H+ dtrangely worded petitiona, that it was published 
{| in the Gaxette of February 14, 1879. 


‘| written abo and 


* There te life for a keen look. 
Lars Sorrortina Sra—The bearer of this begs 

I} to bring his most deplorable case before you 
trusting you to be his parent and guardian. That 
he is brought to such a low circumstances that he 
can hardly support himself and his family. Now 

yore humble petitioner to say that if there 
; even a petty post in clerks under kind con- 
trol please my your utmost to confer the same on 
him. Sure he is in an unutterable trouble that 
this life is heavier to him, nay, the shades of 
death are happier to him than those of life. Let 
it not be hidden that as in these days he is out 
of staployment it would be your great kindness 
to confer some good and supportable post on him 
and as he is a man of large family to please for your 
blessed name's sake be a father to him: and his 
family. Please lose not thie good opportunity 
out of your all powerful hands of making a room 
for him under you in clerka. Surely in such a 
hard circumstances your refusal will be the case 
of real death and your kind reception the real 
cause of life for him. 

Now let any one go, but please try your utmost 
to save him, pass by any one, but pass not by him, 
reject some one, but reject not him, and put 
asunder some one, but make him adhere close 
by in any way you can, Please take him in your 
kind honour’s office as soon as possible. Nay, 
sooner than the twinkling of an eye. 

As one has the source of his life in this and 
another in that way but he alone has none except 
thee and God alone. O Thou high-ranked man 
of good humour. For this act of your over run- 
ning you shall both be blessed and rewarded from 
heavens, 

P.S.—A drowning mon will catch at a straw. 
Pour not water on a drowned mouse, Give and 
it shall be given unto you. The measure we mete 
to others shall be meted to us again. A withered 
purse, 8 withered face. Sorrow’s best antidote is 
employment, &e. 

6 begs to remain, 
most honoured Sir, 
with much gratitude 
your most obedient and 
foot-kissing servant 


18-7-78, Itami Buxsn. 





BOOK GOSSIP. 


Ir may be pointed out aa a characteristic of our 
modern men of science and of their immediate 
predecessors, Panos they may differ from 
many of their fellows in matters of intellectual 
research and speculation, they have led notably 
good and true and useful lives. Hence the record 
of euch Tives has for their successors something 
more than the interest which attachea to merely 
great names; there is in addition the healthy 
stimulus to intellectual and moral achiévements 
which we derive from the contemplation of 
adverse circumstances patiently overcome, of high 
| ends worthily rig of life- devotedly 
| followed out. is is indeed the great end of 
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‘iw abe, | 
biography ; and biography which, while embrac- 





ing many things, does not embrace this, had better 
not be written. - 

Some of thoss men of science have had 
biographers innumerable, others of them are less 

consequently less known. 
To supply this defect, and to render the chief 
names among Botanists, Zoologists, and Geolo- 
ar more iliar_to the rising generations, 
fessor P. Martin Duncan, vice-president of the 
Geological Society, has published a volume of such 
biographies under the title of Heroes of Science 
(tendons Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
edge). But the book is something more than 
a mere collection of Hogap hie In 
to Botany, for instance, chapters are given to 
the consideration of old fancies and notions 
about planta, such as are found in the Metamor- 
pos of Ovid, and in the works of the early 
reek writers. The author also eketches the 
lives of the ancient botaniste—Aristotle, the 
first botanist, born 364 B.c, Theophrastus, Pliny, 
and others. Then, after the long sleep of 
centuries, we have the revival of science that 
followed the release of the human mind from the 
trammels of superatition consequent upon the great 
religious reformations of the sixteenth century. 
This period gave us the quaint old English natu- 
ralist and traveller, John Ray, and the earliest 
systematic botanist in France, Joseph de Tourne- 
fort. Then by andy came Linneua, and with 
him the formation of botany into a science, with 
his artificial system of classification, and his un- 
tiring and heroic energy in the pursuit of plant- 
knowledge. 

In the department of Zoology, Professor Duncan 
follows a similar method of treating the subject, 
beginning with the ancients, and descending to 
modern names, including Buffon, Pennant, La- 
marck, and Cuvier, to each of whose contributions 
to the science of animals reference is here made, 
with well-written and graphic portraitures of the 
men themselves, as they appeared in the daily 
round of their life and labours. Then we have 
the Geologists—the heroes of a newer science than 
either of the foregoing. A wonderful science, 
that has made famifiar to us a kind of knowledge 
which was at one time thought entirely beyond 
the reach of man’s intellectual vision, revealing 
to us an exact and impressive picture of our 
earth in its various stages of secular cooling, from 
the time when it was little more than a molten 
mass with a newly-formed igneous crust, down 
to the time when this crust was covered with 
rocks made from its own waste materials, ground 
down by ice and tides and rains, and spread out 
in stratified order at the bottom of seas and the 
mouths of great rivers, and gradually covered 
with the earliet forms of vegetable life, till we 
have the globe as we eee it now with all its 
wealth of animate and inanimate existence. This 

ortion of Professor Duncan’s work seems to us to. 
the most interesting, as dealing perhaps with the 
heroes of @ science in which he may feel a stronger 
and more genuine interest than in the others. 
The story of Hutton, the Edinburgh geologist 
of William Smith, the father of English geology ; | 
and of Murchison and Lyell, its later leading repre- 
sentatives, is well told by our author, and cannot 
fail to awaken in the minds of readers some 
stirrings of that noble emulation which led these 









workers on from victory to. victory. We have 
not for a long tine sues. Blotaol’ ah cates 
healthy in ita tone and eo instructive and stimu- 


lative in, its effecta. 





A SLIGHT SCARE 


| Im the first of those four entertaining little 


volumes, Curiosities of Natural History, the late 
Mr Frank Buckland has related, in his pleasant, 
chatty, discursive style, an anecdote of a gentle- 
man in India who was favoured with the presence 
of a cobra da capello under the flooring of his 
bungalow. Snakes very often take up a residence 
beneath houses in this way, especially in tropical 
countries, where the buildings are frequently of 
wood, and usually raised from the damp or insect- 
teeming earth on piles of some sort; such a 


| situation being almost inaccessible to anything 


nm 


but a ‘varmint.’ Here they rest in security by 
day, and by night sally forth on excursions pre- 
judicial to the henroost, to the frogs in the water- 
tank or bathroom, or to the rats and other small- 
deer which always affect the neighbourhood of 
omnivorous man. So habituated do people 
become to these creatures in serpent-ridden Naas, 
that so close a vicinity to them is often but little 
regarded, and scarcely any attempt is made to 
eject the visitor. I once slept in a house up in 
Guatemala where a huge venomous snake, a toboba 
—or what was believed to be such—was known 
to have made the under-space among the piles 
his abode for more than a year, having been tre- 
quently seen by lantern-light, though it never 
made its appearance indoors. Not that people are 
fonder of such things in this part of the world than 
in any other; possibly, they are a little lazier ; 
but in any case, familiarity will always breed 
contempt. Mr Buckland’s friend, however, 80 
little appreciated this confidence on the part of 
the reptile, that he went the length of cutting 
a hole in his floor, baiting a fish-hook and line 
with a frog and passing it down. The lure 
succeeded. That same night he was aroused by 
a tremendous scuffle and commotion under the 
boards; and the line being drawn up, brought 
with it the unlucky cobra, with its neck expanded 
and ‘spectacles’ all agog—when, we may be sure, 
it quickly received the coup de grdce from a coolie’s 
bludgeon. 

I had been seedy ou story one hot night at 
sea as I lay in my bunk, and had fallen asleep. 
Scarcely a breath of air came in at the open 
scuttle, and the candle in the swinging stand 
bummed with an unflickering flame, though the 

‘ood ship Elbe was steaming down the coast of 

il at the rate of thirteen knots an hour ; for 
my cabin was on the ‘lee-side,’ and the lower 
of the porthole descended pry nearly to 
level of the water as she rolled slowly and rhyth- 
mically to and fro on a long swell frum the weat- 
ward. How long I slept I cannot say; but when 
T awoke with a start, the candle had burned out, 
and the cabin was pitch-dark. What had waked 
me? Was it fancy, bred of the make-story I 
had been reading, the impression of which was 
still vividly upon me, mystified and exaggerated 
by the sudden transition of ideas, or did I really 
hear a scuffing and flopping on the floor? Yes, 
there was no doubt about it! Something was 











just such a noise as a hooked snake: would. 


ing about over the: 


wi 


make, After a moment’s hesitation, I sprang out 
of bed. to strike a light, and hed taken’ @: anneal 
step with the intention of groping for my matches; 
when, horror! I put my on 

cold, slimy, and aliwe—wriggli and twiit- 
ingly alive, as it ‘squirmed’ under my naked 
sole! I think I have stood on few cbjects fer « ft 


we 


i 


shorter space of time than that during which I 
Yingered on that creature; and darting 
again, lay there with a beating heart, and bathed 
in perspiration. Presently, the flopping ceased 
but only to break out with anewed slack after 
the lapse of a minute, and just as I waa cautiously 
attempting another descent upon my 
causing me to retreat once more with extreme 
expedition. It econ sto in, and was 
resnitied at lon aks longer in . and with 
energy. e cobra was eviden wing 
weaker, At length, it ceased altogether. Where 
upon I seized all the garments within reach, 
and hurled them on the floor in the direction 
from which the sounds had proceeded, hoping 
the reptile would seek shelter underneath 
and remaia quiescent duking tae night, 

Now, of course this was all very foolish. There 
was no cobra within thousands of miles of me; 
Desides, I am not more afraid of a snake than 
other people, knowing perfectly well that if I vf 
still it would not molest me. I think I would, 
under most circumstances, rather have a cobra 
than a cockroach near me. Thus I reasoned with 
my absurd terror, but to very little purpose. 
there were no cobras in Brazil, there were other 
anskes just as yvenomous—rattlesnakes, jararacaa, 
and bushmasters. Snakes often found their way 
on board ships in bales of medicinal woods, coir, 
and other carn) j or dropped into boots as they 
lay under bushes or along palm-shaded jetties ; 
or escaped from boxes surreptitiously smuggled 
from the shore, It recurred to my disordered 
brain—I would have it remembered that I was 
weak and unwell—with great force, that only 
a. short time before, a living gel ow was actually 
discovered under the caps e of the rine lead 
on the quarter-deck of the Royal Mai. 


Douro, within a hundred miles of where we were, 
the reptile having obviously climbed up the 
quarter-line as the steamer Iny moored to the 
wharf at Santos, Furthermore, though I ean tole- 
rate anything which I can ses and u 
I have the greatest respect for the unknown in 
at oes foolish, as I_k h lf 
very foolish, as ept reproaching myself ; 
Dut it was of no use. ‘The silenca which succeeded 
was even worse than the slapping noise, and my 
fever-heated imagination kept picturing the snake 
gliding up over my bunk, and made me start 
as I fancied I felt its forked tongue el a a ae 
my hand or cheek ; while I repesiedyy 
my foot, to assurd myself of the unreality of the 
thrills which shot up my leg. At lost I gave way, 
and standing up on the bed, shouted through 
ventilator at the top of my voice for the ee 
master. By-and-by I heard a distant ‘Ay, ay,, 
sir!’ floating down the batchway from the tek 
above, and p: 
a lantern along th- papell rr 
what ashamed of my trepi = 


light arrived; and remawe tha! 





steamship - 


back to bed. |f 


eaied || 


tly saw the welcome gleam,of }] 
I was some. ff 


ae 


i of coats and trousers, seeking for the ‘var- 
‘ es with a boldness which ed not: mine a 


1 few moments before. And there, on the floor, 
which gli with its beaten-off scales, we 
found—a fiying-jish, as big as an ordinary mackerel, 

i iled in at rt as the shi 
to leeward, and had iteelf to dea 
boards! Its entrance must have been 

accident, though not a very uncommon 

in these latitudes, The fish seems to have 
ittle power of directing ite flight in the air, and 
the pperiare of the scuttle no doubt came in its 
straight line of couree. I need hardly sey I did 
not mention anything of my late ophidian h 
thesis to the quartermaster, but presented 
with the subject of it. Probably it was cooked 
and eaten as soon as he came off watch, for the 
flying-fish is one of the most delicious of the 
denizens of ocean. 

Fiying-fish are certainly preferable to venomous 
serpents in one’s cabin, even were the letter 
entangled with hooks in their stomachs; but the 
finny intruder can make himself disagreeable 

et times. I remember an old Frenchman 

ing on deck one night with his face and breast 
atreaming with blood, roaring out that the Enemy 
of mankind was below; when it was found that 
the ‘enemy’ on this occasion was a large flying- 
fish, which had flown against him and scratched 
him severely with its enormous fin-wings. 


EE 


ees 
ge 





THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 
Reasrzor for relics of the past, and a desire to 


preserve those landmarks of time which speak of | Pats 


@ period when no books were written and no 
histories compiled, are feelings which denote an 
advanced state of civilisation. Wo have learned 
Societies which take perhaps more interest in 
prehistoric man and his cave-dwellings than they 
do in their fellow-beings of this present time. 
We have Archeologista who can tell us all about 
the pile-dwellings the remains of which are found 
in Swiss lakes and in many other paria of the 
world ; and wa have others who will discourse 
to us concerning the three Ages of man as repre- 
sented by the Stone, Bronze, and Iron implements 
which he hes left behind him. The interest 
which centres around the buried cities of the 
world is naturally of a wider nature, for there 
are records which give us an insight into the lives 
of those who peopled such cities, The ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii have an unusual 
interest attached to them from their terrible end. 
But other ruined cities have in them plenty to 
axouse the curiosity and to interest the attention 
of the antiquary. Of these places, a foremost 
position must be given to the ruins of Ephesus, 
which, from ita scriptural associations, must plead 
recognition from all, But the ruins of Ephesus 
| have not been taken care of ; we learn that the 
city is a maes of ruined columns, fragments of 
. arches, broken sarcophagi, and that it is covered 
4..with debris, The Temple of Diana, supposed to 
| have been the most magnificent in the world, 
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has now little to distinguish it from the rubbish’ 


{fov. 96, tek 


surrounding it, although a piece of marble here 
and there gives, from its exquisite tracery, an 
idea of former eplendour. The Ephesus Explore- 
tion Committee are appealing to the public for 
funds to carry on their work, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be instrumental in preserv- 
ing the ruined city from further dilapidation. 
Funds are also sought to aid the Society of 
Antiquaries in excavating what are considered to. 
be among the most remarkable relics of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. The famous hot 
springs of Bath afford plenty of evidence that the 
Romans appreciated their good qualities, for they 
took the trouble to build round them a massive 
wall, cased on the inside with lead. Excavations 
beneath the pump-room have revealed the exist- 
ence of an old bath eighty-one feet in length 
by thirty-eight in width, floored with blocks of 
masonry, and retaining ita old lining of lead. 
There are indications that these Roman baths 
oceupied a area, the greater portion of 


which still remains buried beneath more modern 
buildin, 
Mr Carl Bock, the Swedish traveller, whose 


explorations in Borneo have been brought before 
the public in book-form, has recently returned 
from an adventurous trip into Siam, and has 
visited many districta where no European has 
previously saa In spite of the. cordial 
protection offered by the king, and His Majesty's 
command that Mr Bock should the royal 
standard of Siam, the white-elephant flag, the 
traveller met with great opposition in various 
of the country. The inhabitants were not 
impressed with a sight of the white-elephant 
fing, perhaps because they had no idea of the 
importance attached to such a national emblem. 
Unfortunately, they showed their dislike to Mr 
Bock’s progress by destroying a e portion 
of the natural-history collection which he had 
accumulated. 

A St Louis newspaper furnishes some interest- 
ing facts in connection with alligator-catching 
and killing, occupations which give employment 
to a large number of persons in the south of the 
United States, The mode of catching the creature 
is as follows: The young ones are firet secured 
as they play about the hole where the t is 
lying. k noose is then so arranged that imme- 
diately the animal em from its lurking-place, 
its head is thrust within it. Another noose is 
then secured to the tail; and the animal is 
strapped down to a board, and is towed away 
behind a boat in which her young ones are 

laced. The hide of a large alligator is worth 

tween one and two dollars, and can be trans- 
formed into lent leather, Besides this, the 
alligator is valued for the oil which it affords, 
which, although of an unpleasant odour, is con- 
sidered a good remedy for rheumatiem, 

The Report of the department of Agriculture 


of Manitoba will remove the impression which, 
for some w i reason, ined cur- 
rency—that little or no fruit could be raised 


there. The list of fruits indigenous to Manitoba 
and the North-west Territory given in this 
Report is by no means a scanty one, Plums, 


grapes, cherriea, currants; all kinds of berries, 


at 


ez 


‘Nov. 20, Yas2.) 
from sap berries and strawberries to the more 
humble blackberry, flourish here in profusion, 
The Report also removes another fallacy—namely, 
that the crab-apple must be the 
aentative of its class which can flourish in 
Manitoba. It is pleaded that the same idea was 
once urged with regard to other States which 
are now ex g their thousands of barrels of 


splendid apples to foreign marketa, 


We have more than once referred to the systems 
of drying hay, which, according to many reports, 
have been so successful, but which, according to 
the judges at the last show of the Agricultural 
Society, were not thought worthy of the prize 
offered for the best method. Another mode of 
etoring food for stock is now arousing the interest 
of farmers ; and it offers, both in Shed mess and 
simplicity, no obstacle to a trial of its merits. 

t these merits are great, seems paaueeenalle; 
from reports which have reached this country 
from the continent and from the United States. 
The system in question is known as Eneilage, and 
consists in storing green fodder in a specially 
constructed air-tight pit called a Silo, This pit 
can be of any convenient size, and the best material 
for its walls is concrete. The waterials with 
which it is stored may consist of every kind of 
green food used for cattle, excepting roote. These 
are usually cut into short lengths by a machine, 
and are then thrown into the pit. The vegesable 
mass is then covered with planks, and weighted 
with barrels of sand until its bulk is reduced 
about two-thirds, A certain amount of fermenta- 
tion is naturally set up; but it does not aypess to 
affect the flavour of the stored food, which cattle 
eat greedily. Even in the wettest weather, the 
fodder can be so stored without risk of failure, if 
the operation be properly conducted. The silo is 
opened periodically, when the food is cut away in 
sections, just as a truss of hay is cut from a 
stack ;- but if necessary, the Speriing. can be 

atponed to an indefinite period, as the fodder 
pat as well as if it were sealed down in an 
air-tight tin can. We cannot meanwhile devote 
space to enumerate the advantages which are 

imed for this new departure in agriculture, 
but intend recurring to the subject in an early 
number. 

Miss Ormerod’s lecture, given at the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, on ‘The Effects 
of Weather on Insect Life,’ contained some 
interesting observations relating to hibernation. 
The lecturer pointed out that this phenomenon 
was a distinct condition from the mere effect of 
cold, and assumed a conetitutional influence, under 
which, at a certain season, insects instinctively 
prepared a shelter for themselves. This shelter 
‘was specially selected under leaves or stones; and 
in some cases they prepared a cell to protect their 
bodies, while they passed into a motionless state, 
with functions decreasing in_ power with increase 
of cold. Though frozen eo hard that they could 
be broken across like dried sticks, many kinds of 
caterpillars were not injured by the cold so long 
as they were protected in the shelters which they 
had selected or made for themselves, The remedy 
for Being: rid of euch peste was for farmers to 
cultivate their land in the autumn, 60 as to throw 
out and expose the creatures to the frost, thaw, 
and wet which followed. The egg-laying places— 
rank grasses and weede—should be destroyed ; 
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only repre- | 


and it should also be remembered i: 
and the use of chemical manures Dis rtleren | H 
factors in diminishing the number 


More than forty years there was a sizat 
craft which appeared aoe the waters of . ; 
Neva. It was contrived by a ian Professor 


Russian 

named Jacobi, and was worked by electricity, | 
Since that time, we have made great strides 
electrical acience, and the batteries which Jacobi 
used, with their zine plates and corrosive aci 
have been supplanted by dynamo-machines ¢ 

by steam-power. The modifications of Plantéa 
secondary batteries, which have recently made 
such a stir in the world, have opened up new 
employments for electricity, and the latest which 
has been recorded ia once more represented by a 
battery-driven boat. Thig electric launch was 
recently tried on the Thames with satisfactory 
results. It measures twenty-six feet in length, 
and draws about two feet of water. It has neither 
fire, boiler, nor chimney ; indeed, it is without 
any visible means of Yl daar But stowed 
away under flooring and seats are forty-five boxes, 
containing secondary batteries, which, before start- 
ing on ita trial trip, were charged by a dynamo- 
machine on shore. It was calculated that the 
power stored was equal to that of four horses, 
and would last for six hours. From the electri- 
cian’s point of view, the boat is a great success, 
But in order to find out whether it can compete 
with steam, we must learn ita coat of construction, 
particulars of wear and tear, cost of power 
expended in charging the batteries, &c, late 
years, we have learned what electricity can do in 
the way of storage, in transmission of power, and 
in giving us light. To successfully compete with 
existing systems, it must be equally cheap. 

One more recent electrical application is deserv- 
ing of notice, from its uecful and practical char- 
acter. This is a contrivance for stopping a 
steam-engine by the mere preasure of a button, 
which button may be at a point at any distance 
from the engine itself; or there may be nume- 
rous buttons ut different points, the pressure on 
any one of which will stop the engine. We need 
not enter into the details of the contrivance, 
beyond saying that an electro-magnet acts instan- 
tuneously upon the stop-valve of the engine. 
Its use in large cotton or woollen mille—to which 
it has recently been applied by the inventor, Mr 
Tate—is obvious, when we remember how easily 
some accident may arise, when it may be neces- 
sary to stop the works without a moment's delay. 
Another projected use for it is on ip, 
so that in case of impending collision, the captain 
can himeelf turn of the steam, without losing 
time by signalling in the usual way to the 
engineer in charge. The apparatus is manufac- 

tured by Duncan Brothers, 32 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, 

The phrase ‘Recommended by the faculty,’ has 
| been long a favourite one with clever advertisers, 
; who know well that the majority of persons look 

upon doctore as icians ua ae 
infallible. Indeed, the superstition natural to 
man may be said to show iteelf principally in. |; 
oie Es APY taken eee 
of any patent ‘cine which is y 
advertised. But beyond ordinary drugs, there 
are a number of well-known remedies for varlous 
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1 gomplaints, which, ander the care val apkysins of gas, while at the same time it does not vitiate { 
ld nurses and others, have been handed down | the air of the place in which it is used. At the 
from generation to generation, and frequently |same Exhibition, some very succeseful smoke- |: 
employed ; but which are neither recognised nor | consuming stoves were shown, which heve been 
recommended by the faculty. An instance in | adopted in some lead-works at Newcastle, solely 
point is afforded by a means of ing wounds | for the good of the town ; for where manufacturers |’ 
which has been successfully practised by Dr | onl y about three shillings ton for their 

Neuberg, Two years ago, a labourer presented | fuel, there is little need to employ such contriv- 
himself who had sustained, some days previously, | ances solely on the score of economy. ; 
@ compound fracture of both bones of the fore-| It is a curious slur on our boasted civilisation |: 
arm, <A comrade at the time of the accident | in this nineteenth century, that old and well-worn 
had surrounded the limb with a thick paste of | superstitions should crop up from time to time, 
peat-mould. Dr Neuberg, on examining the|and should receive a vast amount of credence 
wound, found that it was healing beautifully | from persons whose minds are not supposed to be 
and without suppuration. The limb was then | unhinged. Ghosts, spiritual manifestations of the 
better fixed, redressed, and the man made a good | Brothers Davenport type, second-sight, and even 
recovery. The doctor was then led to ctf pe witchcraft, occasionally show a vitality which 
the properties of this peat-mould, which doubt is extraordinary. The divining-rod is. the last 
had so much to do with the patient’s rapid | exhumation of this character. dary lore 
recovery. He found it to be, as is well known | as to the efficacy of a twig, balanced between the 
of it im peaty districts, a powerful antiseptic, | fingers of certain gifted persons, is common to 
and to take up nine times its own weight of | the traditions of every country. The twig, or 
water. Its solt nature allows it to be placed divining-rod, is supposed to point out by its 
in baga in required positions on the body, and | movements the exact place of buried treasure, the 
it has the further advantage of ee cheap. | place to bore for water, the occurrence of mineral 
This peat-mould, the virtues of which have | lodes, and it will also help in pointing out the 
thus been transmitted to us ry a labouring-man, | whereabouts of a murderer or other felon! A 
is likely to prove a most useful agent in dressing | certain Madame Caillavah is said to have this 
‘wounds. gift of ‘working the twig,’ as it is vulgarly called ; 
At the Paris Academy lately, some curious | and it is reported that under the auspices of the 
and interesting notes relative to sulphur-fumes | French government, she is about to try her powers 
as a preventive of malaria were read by M.|above the pavement of St Denis, in search of 
@’Abbadie. He stated that some elephant-hunters | buried treasure, If the report be true—and we 
from plateaux with comparatively cool climate | must assume that it is so from an article in the 
can go into the hottest and most deleterious | Times, and the curious correspondence which it 
Ethiopian regions without being attacked by | has called forth—we can only say that the enter- 
fever, ond that they attribute their safety to} prise is not altogether creditable, and we may 
the daily practice of fumigating their naked | probably look for an ending to it which will be 
bodies with sulphur. He also quoted cases | quite as disastrous if not so amusing as that which 
where sulphur-mines were free from disease, mappeoed to Dousterswivel in the Antiquary. 
whilst the inhabitants of villages near ot hand e island of Cyprus has the unenviable pos- 
were constantly attacked by fever. It has always | session of a description of locust found nowhere 
appeared to us that sulphur as a curative jelse. Its vast numbers raise it to the position 
agent has been too much neglected in our own | of a plague, which, like that of old Egypt, would 
country. eat up every green ree in the land, if measures 
The approach of the burglar season has been | were not taken for its destruction. The govern- 
as usual ushered in by many suggestions for | ment reward of what would be in our currency 
the protection of nervous householders, Among | one halfpenny a pound for locust-eggs, which was 
recent contrivances for confounding the schemes | trebled as the eggs became scarcer, resulted in the 
of housebreakers, a lamp has been invented which | collection of nearly fourteen hundred tons in 
- acts asa kind of danger-signal to the police. It|/seven months. The payment of these rewards, 
is connected with a battery and wires to any | together with the expense of constructing traps 
doors or windows which need protection, and |and screens to intercept the insect army, cost 
so long es such apertures are shut, the lamp | altogether more than one-fifth the total revenue of 
burns with a white light ; but directly an attempt | the island. 
ia made to force an entrance, a red-glass dise Some months ago, we referred to a new method 
before the lamp, and tells the passing policeman | of blasting coal by the heat and expansion caused 
that there is something wrong. Our own opinion | by wetting cartridges of compressed lime. The 
ig that a good loud-tongued electric bell would | system was then merely in its experimental stage ; 
be far more serviceable. A burglar who found | but having now been tried with the greatest 
that by his act of forcing a window he had set | success in various collieries all over the country, 
up an alarm which would wake the entire house- | it may be looked upon as an accepted improve- 
hold, would most baaacyy irra ‘ood his retreat | ment in coal-working. Its first and most obvious 
without delay. The old- hioned plan of fixing | advantage is its absence of flame ; but other benefite 
4 common bell into the shutter-bar is by no means | accrue from its adoption. While the usual mode 
to be despised. of blasting with ea abl or dynamite breaks 
At the Sanitary Exhibition at Newcastle, the up the coal into pieces, the gradual action 
Richardeon gold medal for ‘an exhibit of pre-|of the new agent Pulls it down in huge blocks, 
eminent merit’ has been awarded to Siemens’s | Large coal is, roughly speaking, nearly double the 
regenerative gas-burner. This burner, by com-|value of small. ‘It is better for the consumer, 
* plote combustion, is said to save fifty per cent. | for the carrier, and particularly for the miner, for 
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. OCCASIONAL NOTES, 





he is paid in many placea according to the quan- 
tity oe lice coal yehich he eta, “Ten yaad 
tons of gunpowder and d ite are consumed 
annually in the British collieries. We can now 
look forward to the time when those dangerous 
agents will be replaced by the mountain lime- 
pa leas can be had in plenty all over the 
country. 

We have lately seen models of the Hallidic 
Cable Tremway system, by which hilly atreets can 
be mounted as easily as level roada. Highgate 
Hill, at the foot of which the existing tramways 
come to a discreet stop, ia the fires London road 
upon which the tramway is to be tried; but it 
has already won favourable opinions and large 
dividends in San Francisco and Chicago, .A tra- 
velling wire-rope one inch in diameter, worked 
by a stationary engine, moves in a groove beneath 


the roadway. Projecting below the tramcar is 
a clutch, which, oy turning a origin rips the 
moving rope, and the car is tugged oe. fi the 

y of atten- 


distant vt The eystem is w 
tion, if only for the sake of the poor horses which 
are urged to drag up hill, burdens that are almost 
beyond their strength on level ground. 





TWO CORBIES. 


In a cliff not half a mile from my early northern 
home, a pair of ravens every summer built their 
nest, They had been there no one knew how long. 
The nest was about midway between the top 
of the cliff and the sea at its base, being placed 
within 9 small cave on the face of the precipice, 
where it was safe from all invaders. The young 
ones were insatiable ; and as their parents liked to 
see them well fed, it occasionally happened that 
a hen or duck might be found amissing from the 
farmyard. 

In the same cliff, but nearer the water, and just 
over the mouth of a cave, a cormorant—or shag, as 
we call the bird—hbuilt her nest on an open shelf, 
so that we could see the eggs from the top of 
the cliff. The male raven had seen them ton, and 
resolved to transfer the eggs to his nest. But this 
did not prove to be so easy as it had looked ; for 
the shag, with her long neck and hooked bill, 
defended her property to the last, The raven did 
not like to come to close-quarters with her, but 
sought to gain the eggs by art and perseverance. 
He would alight on one end of the shelf, and sidle 
up to the shag as near as he dared, picking at the 
outside material of her nest, and thus provoking 
her to make a dive at him, so as to draw her 
off the That gained, he would pring 
the other side of the nest to seize an egg. But 
the shag would wheel round and meet him with 
oO; mouth, sometimes ruffling a feather out of 
him. This went on now and then for several 
days, till one day the shag got a firm hold of 
him, and both tumbled over plump into the 
sea. Unfortunately, the shag lost her hold as 
they fell into the water, or perhaps she had to 
let go; and the raven getting on her back, was 
soon on the wing. The shag by-and-by got up 
also ; but ere she could reach her nest, the raven, 
drenched as he was, had removed the eggs, not 
to his nest, but to a short distance, from which 
he could carry them away at his leisure. 
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-The poor shag had no avenger, and 
matter seemed to terminate. But om 
shortly after, a thunder-storm came on 
direction of the sea in front of the cliff ‘The. 
was ‘heavy, and the thunder loud; and 
morning the ‘corbies’’ nest with their 
had been washed away. I saw the be 
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parents sitting on the top of the cliff, each 
. pictare BE doaslastans enccally the mother- 


‘oo a dey, ch oes we began to apie pred 
ing deatro: y some 8 

we ven told that it was the work of the ‘ corbica,’ 
This did not seem credible; but more than one 
person could testify to having seen the birds 
at the work. ‘One morning, a choice sheep of 
mine was found destroyed ; and I started at once 
with a to shoot the destroyers. But they 
knew what the weapon meant; and for eight 
days, early and late, my efforts were unavailing, 
At last I killed a raven, though whether one of 
the destructive birds I could not be certain; but 
from that day, the sheep were safe, and the 
birds never again seen. 

During nine days, these two ravens killed no 
fewer than thirty strong full-grown sheep. Their 
mode of action was discovered to be as follows: 
The mother-bird would fiy on to the sheep’s face, 
fixing her claws below the eyes, and seizing the 
top of the head with her bill, would flap with ber 
wings and scream frightfully. Her mate, ever 
near, would, when the sheep was so fixed, get on 
her back and dig a hole through to the kidneys, 
The sheep, distracted and blinded, would some- 
times run over the cliff, sometimes into a ditch, 
and sometimes fall down exhausted. In no case 
were the ravens known to leave their victim until 
life was extinct, mapping. the windpips to that 
end, when other means failed; and in no case 
were they known to feed on the sheap’s carcase, 
The loss of their young ones seemed to have 
excited them to madness, and the sheep seemed 
to be the only ving. thing on which they could 
vent their rage. demoniacal possession been 
& present-day affliction, I should have reganded 
these ravens as a case in point. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PORPOISE LACES, 


Wu have received, says The Boot and Shoe 
Trades Journal, eo many requests for enlighten- 
ment on this class of goods, that we believe the 
following result of independent investigation into 
the matter will be welcomed by most of our 
readers. It may perhaps cause surprise to some 
to learn that there is not, and never has been, 
such a thing as a real porpoise lace; that is to 
say, a lace cut from the animal so well known 
on our coasts as the porpoise. The skin of this 
creature has been {cand to be perfectly useless 
when tanned. and dressed; but notwithstending 
this, the nam, has obtained universal currency 
ever eince these goods were first introduced 
into the English market. It is from the skin 
of the Beluga,#or 
northern seas, thit what are comm ; 
known as genuine porpoise laces are cut, and 
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so far as we know, they cannot, when proper! 
Pepared, be surpassed for wear and arena, 

Phe imitations are, howsver, #0 various, and 
manufactured so closely to resemble the ‘real’ 
article, that thay may well deceive every one 
but an expert in the trade, The majarity ot 
these imitations are, we are told, made mm 
calf-skin—both English and French, although 
roar] especially the cheaper kinds, are cut from 
buffalo hide, kips, é&c. 

In order to get a good imitation of the smooth 

surface of the porpoise, the grain of the calf-skin 
is carefully amoral or split, during the process 
of dressing, after which a finish of black with 
& good surface completes the process, when they 
are ready to be cut up for ‘real’ porpoise laces. 
In order, however, that these deceptions may be 
detected, our contemporary gives various tests, 
by prin gg re e purchaser need not be 
led astray. e chief of these tests are—(1) The 
genuine article (Beluga laces) is smooth on both 
sides ; while the imitation is rather rough on the 
flesh aide. By taking a Jace between the finger 
and thumb of each hand, about one inch a 
and ‘wrinkling’ up the on side, the grain of 
the calf or other skin will readily be seen, if the 
Jace is an imitation. (2) The substance of a real 
Jace is usually even from end to end; while the 
imitations are often lumpy or uneven, and one end 
is nearly always thicker than the other. (3) The 
real lace is always cut narrow, eo as to reduce the 
cost; while the imitations are generally cut wide, 
so as to obtain strength, A wide ‘porpoise’ lace 
must always, therefore, be regarded with suspicion. 
® There is usually a difficulty in obtaining the 
mitation laces in the longest lengths, say fifty- 
four or sixty inches, because the parts of a calf- 
skin which may be used for this purpose do not 
usually run that length (5) One other infallible 
test is, that the lace is much more elastic 
than the imitation. 

On the whole, it is suggested as a safer plan 
to purchase the laces in the. ‘yusset, as in that 
state the chances of deception are reduced to a 
minimum, very ordinary judgment sufficing to 
distinguish the real from the imitation before 
ier ave had the ‘blacking’ process applied to 
them. 


THE MOONS OF MARS—-A STRIKING COINCIDENCE. 


The following likeness between scientific results 
as stated by a practical astronomer, and a happ 
guess as thrown ont long before by a satiri 
author, may be regarded as a matter of more than 
merely li curiosity. In the work of Mr 
Proctor, entitled, Flowers of the Sky, there occurs 
the following passage with reapect to the planet 
Mars and its moons: ‘Astronomers have long 
examined the neighbourhood of Mars with very 

werful telescopes in the hope of discovering 
Martian moons. But the hope had so thoroughly 
been abandoned for many years, that the planet 
had come to be known az “ moonless Mara.” The 
construction, however, of a fine telescope which 
has been mounted at hile am, Fie with an object- 
Blass twenty-six inches in diameter, satis at 
east American astronomers to hope that after 
all a Martian moon or two might be discovered. 
Taking advantage of the exceptionally favourable 
opportunity presented during the planct’s close 

. &pproach to our earth in the autumn of 1677, 
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Professor Asaph Hall, of the Washington Obser- |: 
vatory, paid special attention to the search for 
Martian moons. At last, on August 16, 1877 
he de close by the planet, a faint point of 
light, which he waa unable to examine er 
at the time—to see if it behaved as a satellite, 
or as one of the fixed.stars. But on the 18th he 
saw it again, and determined its nature. He also 
saw another still fainter point of light closer to 
the planet; and subsequent observations showed. 
that this object also was a satellite. During the 
next few weeks, both the moons were observed as 
closely as possible, in fact, whenever weather 
permitted ; and the result is, that we now know 
the true nature of their paths, The distance of 
the outer satellite from Mars’ centre is about 
fourteen thousand three hundred miles; from 
Mars’ surface, about twelve thousand miles. The 
inner travels at a distance of about five thousand 
seven hundred and fifty miles from the centre, 
and about three thousand four hundred and fifty 
miles from the surface of Mars.’ 

Now read another extract from a book, namely, 
Dean Swift's Voyage to Laputa in Gulliver's 
Travels, published a century and a half before 
this discovery was made, and the similarity 
between the number of the satellites and their 
distance in the satirical and the _acientific 
treatises is certainly very striking. ‘They [the 
Lilliputians] have likewise,’ says Swift, ‘dis- 
covered two lesser stars, or satellites, which 
revolve about Mars, whercof the innermost is 
distant from the centre of the puary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outermost 
five; the former revolves in the space of ten 
hours, and the latter in twenty-one and a half; 
so that the squares of their periodical times are 
very near in the same proportion with the cubes 
of their distance from the centre of Mars ; which 
evidently shows them to be governed by the same 
law of eereion that influences the other 
heavenly bodies,’ 


THE DIRGE OF THE LEAVES. 


Daan or dying, 
Our funeral song the winds are sighing ! 
Dying or dead, 
The rain-sodden earth is our chilly bed ! 
When summer days were long, 
The warm air quivered and thrilled with song ; 
In full green life we waved to the wind, 
Now withered and red we are left behind. 
All dying or dead, 
Onur farewell is said, 
And we flutter to earth and rot into mould, 
Or pave the dark glades with fretwork of gold. 
Our death is but change ; 
Through paths new and strange, 
The force that is in us works on to its goal : 
For in us, as in all things, moveth a soul 
Which dies not, but lives, 
And ceaselessly gives 
The life-breath of being to that which was dead, 
Till the violet springs where the leaves were shed. 
3. H. M, 
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OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 
‘VACATION. 


In St Martin’s, term always ends om a Saturday. 
A few men may get permission to‘ go down’ on 
Friday evening ; but it is on Saturday that the 
college is properly said to ‘go down. There is 
no public gathering of the tutors and students. 
Each student goes privately to his tutors and to 
the Dean ; makes with them arrangements about 
the ‘reading’ to be done in the vacation ; says 
good-bye ; and goes off when and how he likes, 
provided he go on that day. Unless he have 
particular permission, he cannot remain in college 
or in Oxford even for one night. His name has 
been taken off the kitchen list; and after that, 
he can neither have anything from the kitchen 
or buttery, nor can he dine in ‘hall’ He says 
good-bye to his friends; pays his ‘scouts; tips 
the porters, the messenger, and the boot-cleaner ; 
and goes off in a cab with sensations of his «wn. 

Usually about a dozen men, each by special 
permission given, remain ‘up’ in college till 
Monday. But it is vacation. There are no 
chapels, The college bells do not ring. In term, 
there is an early bell at seven o'clock, another at 
half-past seven, and the chapel bell at eight. 
These are henceforth silent till term begin again. 
After Monday, two or three men may still linger 
in college, each with his own reason for being 
there; and they disappear one knows not 
when. 

At the end of the October and summer terms 
there are ‘schools’ that is, university examina- 
tions. Men in for ‘schools, of course remain 
in residence so long as they need. Sometimes 
one eolitary man is thus left, with the college 
all to himself. But that is not often the case. 
At the end of the Lent term, there are none but 
‘private college examinations ; and these are held 
in the last: week of term. : 

The great university examinations come in the 
summer term. Men who are ‘in’ for any of 
these, sometimes think it 





residence during the whole of the Easter vacation, 


‘}to read in unbroken quiet; and for this, per- 


mission is readily given by the tutors. Such was 
my own cage, 

Abous a dozen men dined in ‘hall’ on Sunday ; 
on Monday, about half-a-dozen. On Tuesday, 
we received a message from the cook that dinner 
would be laid that evening and throughout the 
vacation at seven o'clock, as usual—in the lower 
lecture-room in the Fellows’ ‘quad.’ When we 
came there, we found ourselves to be four only—all 
staying up to read. I had not made the acquaint- 
ance of any one of the other three before thie ; they 
were all ‘senior’ to myself But thrown together 
in this way, we had at once a necessary supposed 
acquaintance. We four undergraduates, we and 
the college porter at the lodge, had St Martin's 
all to ourselves. Kaimes of Aberdeen was the 
most ‘senior’ man; he lived in the New Build- 
inga. Gravea and Cole both lived in the front 
quadrangle. I lived in the back quadrangle, 
where ‘the library is, and under the library at 
the foot of the chapel tower. If any of the ‘dons’ 
were in residence that vacation, I know not; I 
saw no sight of one. 

The quiet of the place became profound. AI 
day long no foot broke the silence except at break- 
fast and lunch times, when the ‘scout’ came in, 
and was gone again. In the city, like change had 
come. During the first few days, an unmistak- 
able cab might be seen taking some loiterer with 
his luggage away to the railway station. But 
the High was deserted. It was a new sensation. 
In the morning, no bells rang from chapel towers. 
The city clocks were like police in the deserted 
days, and were heard now over half the town. 
I awoke each morning with feelings such as a 
schoolboy has when he awakes at home on the 
first mornings of the holidays. The accustomed 
sounds were absent. It was not as if you were 
at home in the country, but as if you were in 
the solitude of a-lonely moated grange in the 
silent mediavil time. ; ‘ 

The weather o. that epring-time was. very 


better to remain in | pleasant. The days were bright; or they were 
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clouded only with an even unmoving fleece of 
Hovtiie"s by the meudows Beyond the gren 
s is by the meadows, ond the green 
expense ct gram are, the elms cf ist Church ; 
and bey the elms are the Christ Church 
meadows. Through the trees and across the 
aeeeny a can in the sunlight catch the 
leam e river. There were at that time in 
ist Church elms many wood-pigeons. There 
were rooks aleo about there; and jackdaws in 
our chapel tower. From the elms, the swéet 
voices of the doves came across to St Martin's. 
The quiet and the sweetness of the place had an 
influence on us. was 8 drowsiness over 
the world, The inhabitants who toiled had 
departed; andi: the place was enjoying its 
Sabbath. Even the scouts, who are quite 
unsentimental persons, yielded to that power. 
It was a Sleepy Hollow; and they were its 
new ‘Rip Van Winkles. They came late in 
the morning, went about their work leisurely, 
and were gone again. The morning sun lit up 
the tower, and crept down the western side of 
the quadrangle while the other sides lay in cool 
shadow. rooma were on the penne ek 
under the library. One window looked out into 
the quadrangle. Its stone window-sill is worn 
by ite feet of men who have lived there, and for 
idleness were used to come in and go out by the 
window. The back windows and the window 
of my bedroom looked into the chapel close, 
where there is smooth-shaven grass under shrubs 
and young trees, Beyond the close is the ivied 
wall of the college of St Botolph. 

The sunlight came in through the window with 
the footworn sill, and lit up with a morning light 
the breakfast-table, always laid when I chose to 
come to it. But it came not so welcome there; 
for in his room at breakfast, the coffee-drinking 
student cared more for the brightness of firelight 
and an artificial cheerfulness, I sat down to m 
coffee always with a relish for it; and in St 
Martin’s kitchen they know, or at least knew at 
that time how to make good coffee. We were 
the lotus-eaters of the cloister. We seemed to be 


giving 
Our minds and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy : 
To musgo and dream and live again in memory 
‘With the old faces of our infancy. 


At breakfast-time, the college porter came in 
with the letters, if there were any—though that 
was not often. He was respectful, monosyllabic, 
As he came and went on the flags, under the 
long arched corridors, his steps echoed remotely ; 

this echoing made the corridors seam longer 
than they actually were. When he went b 
one could not but follow his echoing steps ti 
they died away behind the chapel. When I was 
b ing leisurely, as was usual with me, one 
sunny morning, I heard steps, and thought it to 
be the porter’s. It proved to be Kaimes, coming 
through the other corridor at the other end of the 
ibrar? He came in. He was smoking. With 
the slight apology that one as briefly waves down, 
he continued to smoke, and lay down on my so 
With one leg high in air, and over thé knee of the 
other, he gaved at the ceiling through the little 
blue emoke-wreath. 
_ "It’s a strange Blase this—in vacation,’ he began, 
while in silence. 
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I assented. 
‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘I begin to find it 
awfully hard to get any reading done.’ 


‘I quite believe you,’ was my response. 
He was gazing dreamnily at the ceiling ; and after 
a time, said in solil 


iloquy : ‘Very strange!’ So he 
smoked on, and finighed ‘is ee ant went out 
and across the le to his own rooms, 
Half an hour I saw him cross m 
quadrangle in his boating flannels, He calle 
out to me that he was going down the river to 
Abingdon to-day ; he couldn't read. 

Each morning I took down my books and read 
as became me. There was nothing to disturb 
me. And so the morning passed away. Robert, 
my scout, came in at one o'clock with my lunch. 
I put away my books; the morning was over, 

n. college, the men always have breakfast and 
lunch in their own rooms. ey all dine together 
in the evening. After lunch, I obeyed my mood. 
To obey my mood was oftenest to obey my habit, 
and go off to the upper river. The ‘upper river’ 
is that part of the Isis above the city. From St 
Martin’s to the barges on the upper river is a walk 
of two miles. One hires a boat at the barges. 
From the barges to Godstow is a row of two 
miles up the river. On the eastern side is the 
wide level Port Meadow; on the western side, 
moist fields shaded by elms, and here and there 
by the water-courses, by pollard willows; and 
beyond the wooded hills of Wytham in Berk- 
§ 


The meadows and banks were already green 
again; and the trees had a powdering of new 
foli The cuckoo had come. The water had 
lost its harsh winter colour, and had again the 
light and gleam of the coming summer. 

Godstow Inn, the dentin plese of all who ply 
on the Isis, was deserted. ad the place all my 
own. I loitered about the landing- lass; turned 
into the idle inn, and tasted the ale in melancholy 
silence. I wandered across the meadows to 
Wytham Mill; leaned there on the footbridge 
day after day, or went round by Wytham village. 
There were niguencales in the woods of Wytham 
Hall; but I none. The cuckoo I heard 
always. There was no ill omen for me; for I 
sought no success in love, and could have no 
failure. And so, breathing the air of that old- 
world place, I came back by Godstow Priory, from 
which the life and glory had departed three 
centuries gone, I untie my, dost, and floated 
down the river homewarda e west was red ; 
the trees were motionless on the banks; and in 
the underworld as reflected in the stream the 
trees also were motionless and the clouds red. 

They were indeed halcyon days; not joyous— 
and yet there was joy ; not popular, as the days 
that come after in the golden summer term; 
heavenly, for they had for me intimations of a 
world on the borders of which I became more 
conscious of living, How quietly alone did I 
walk home over the smooth meadow to the town. 
On the meadow, the town boys were already, with 
insufficient last year's bats, Playing irregular 

3 morrow 


fa. | cricket. To-day was as yesterday 


to- 
will become as to-day. ‘Those yesterdays and to- 


days are all over long Sao. 
‘e dined at seven o'clock, in a lecture-room in 
Kaimes being the senior 


the dons’ quadrangle, 
man, had on armchair at the head of the table. 
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We had been exiled from ‘hall’ to dine here— 
from the hall, with ita high open roof of oak, with 
ita wainscot of oak, all round which were the 
ermorial bearings of founders and benefactors, 
with ita portraits of the founder and of the 
mightiest of the alumni, with its ancient hearth, 
the doge of brass, and the mighty embers, We 
had been exiled from the long oaken tables, from 
underneath which looked oe of the carved oak, 

heads of medisval spirits, We had been driven 
from the lectern at which the junior scholars 
pronounce the Latin grace—the lectern was a 
grace in itself’ We were in exile, eating our 

inner in a lecture-room, at the tutor’s writing- 
table. The lecture-room was felt to be a griev- 
ance. In the background was a dreary array 
of students’ examination desks and cane-bottomed 
chairs, all covered with dust. Through the 
windows we had an outlook across a little grass 
plot at blank walls where the kitchens are. But 
they still sent us the ale in silver pint-pots. We 
were spared the Siaiy of drinking college ale 
from tumblers. ghty is the ale of St Martin's 
apa ee in Oxford. SRoader, thou a not quaffed 
a mightier liquor of malt, It can be drunk from 
silver pota alone. 

We dined leisurely. Kaimes was not a man 
of much conversation; but Cole always had 
plenty to say. Graves seldom dined with v= He 
was aeldom seen by any one. So the evening 
darkened in the low-celed lecture-room. How 
much more touching had it been in the gloom 
and grandeur of the Gothic hall. But it was 
the same gloom of evening; it made us quiet, 
perhaps sad. We rose together, and euch one 
went off to his own rooms, They were shadowy 
enough--lighted only by the red firelight, The 
scout set the kettle on the fire, set the tea-things 
on the table, and withdrew for the night. I made 
tea, and sipped it in the firelight. there was 
a sound, no voice, only the eallege clock telling 

marter-hours, Once or twice the bella of 
en rang peals, faintly heard down in our 
an solitude, Once or twice ‘the merry Christ 
Church bells’ chimed their ‘one, two, three, 
four’ Thus was each one spent—till the 
time came that 1 cared to light my lamp and 
pepe to read. 
usually read on till two or three in the morn- 
ing. Often I did not hear the clocks strike at all, 
Sometimes, in a pause, I heard the clocke strike 
twelve. Then, in a pause again, I could hear 
them strike the hour of two or of three; at 
which I went off to bed. There was a Ghat in 
the library, they said. I thought of it. But my 
heart was too sophisticated perhaps to fear or 
Mg hear its mysterious tread. One did not always 
ht one’s lamp to read for the ‘schools’ Non 
paps aed vite, But it was not for life either. 
It was sometimes to read in the oetas’ sweet 
phones read slowly over again the dear familiar 


PT Thus I followed with the inward eye the images 
of things one after another, till the moving time 
stood still, and I was left 


Sole sitting by the shores of old romance, 


There were moods too, in which one must write 
something—‘ or worse ;’ letters that were 
eventually not sent to the Jetters also that 
were gs meant to be sent. And «0 one left 


= 
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them unfinished, left the 
unrealised. 


blems unsolv 
—though one dit ts 


elt little of it then. 
the early morning, the sun came in t! the 
window with its footworn sill of stone. The 
student lay thereby asleep—in dreams. The sun 
looked on the tuvliniehel works of the man! 
Gentlest of critics! Where in all the world shall 
be found another so gentle, and yet so truthfully 
severe withal ? 
The last week of the vacation came at length. 
Then entered the men-mechanical bearing the 
signs of their profession—carpet-beaters, chimney- 
sweeps, glaziers, cabinet-makers, 'The scouts were 
about in college all day long. Our avlitude bg 
invaded. No council of war was held b 
four inhabitants, but each one inde dey 
evacuated the place. I turned out after 
and wandered” to Iffiey, or to Shotover, or a 
‘New’ or ‘John’s’ gardens—there to read a 
novel. 
I evar came back by the High. There too 
was a begi of activity. One saw — 
unmistalal le. ‘cabs with the first arrivals— 
Lingers of the coming term, They were men of 
other colleges, and unknown to me, yet to whom 
{ was bound by a something that gave me invo- 
luntary pleasure. There came the anticipation 
of meeting one’s friends, of experiencing again 
the pleasure of society, and the plonsure of the 
activity of the golden summer term. 
e went to sleep on haeried night. We had 
read the last page of that chapter of our lives, 
ad tuned over the leaf. e Vacation was 
ende 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 

BY DAVID CHAISTIE MURBAY, 
CHAPTER XLVIT.—‘ MISTER, SAID HIRAM GRAVELY, 


‘YOU PAID ME LONG AGO. YOU ENLISTED MH 
WITH THIS HALF-SOVEREIGN.’ 


In an hour's time or thereabouts, Mr Search 
arrived in a Srock-coat, tightly buttoned, a slim 
tll hat, ond very accurately fitting boots and 
gloves, His solemnity and dignity were tremen- 
dous. The solemnity remained until he took his 
leave—the dignity vanished when he crossed the 
threshold and had once shaken the hostess’s hand, 
and nothing remained of it but that serious 
cordialness and beautiful sincerity which mark the 
good American. 
In the course of the evening, Mr Search was 
somehow beguiled into 6 narration of certain of 
his experiences of the world and of men and 
manners, Little Mary ast and worshipped him ; 
and the old lady waa filled with wonder and 
admiration. It appeared that he had been pretty 
nearly everywhere and seen pretty nearly cvery- 
thing, to the limited experience of his listeners, 
Mrs Norton confessed him o remarkable man, and 
was known to sny of him afterwards that he epoke 
sare ie ae would seem thes she 
Te it asybeing a tongue 0: 
to him, Hiram 1.'¢ early, wince hed aye 
miles’ walk from the railway station, and reaching 
the hall, found his employer waiting for him. 


English beautifully. 





i 
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‘Search,’ said Gerard, ‘I want to speak to you.’ 
Hiram stood quietly before him; but Gerard 
arose and : m0 pace ne room bis! mneqnal 
oteps. ~and-by , and et astral 
before Hicam and looked him in the face. aT 
have it on my mind to say something very 
serious, he said deliberately. ‘It is not 

to do it. Hiram Search—-shake hands’ Hiram 
shook hands, with his gaze fixed on Gerard's. 
*You and I know from what you saved me. I 


ean never py, you for it; I shall never want 
to feel that I have discharged the debt. But will 


‘on let me pay you in ? 
: They ail gripped he and looked at each 
other steadfastly, 


‘ Mister,’ said Hiram gravely, ‘you paid me long 
ago. You enlisted me with this half-sovereign,’ 
touching it with the thumb and finger of his left 
hand as it hung from his wateh-chain. ‘It wa’n't 
the gift—it was the way of ii I shall take 
it kindly if you will never speak of that night 

ain, 

* Will you let me try in part to thank you?’ 

*I'd rather it rested at this,’ said Hiram. The 
Pe he gave the hand he held at the last word, 
1a Gerard all he meant. 


‘That can’t be, said Gerard. ‘In the first place, 
we are not going to pat I hope, but you are out 
of my service from this hour.’ 

(Noy said Hiram. 


‘Yes, insisted Gerard, with a husky laugh. 
‘I discharge you. And now, you true friend 
and honest man, will you do me the very greatest 
favour I can ask you? ill you go away and 
et married and be happy, a8 you deserve to 
e, and’—with a hurried shamefacedness which 
made the gift most moving and manly and 
gracious—‘will you take thia os a wedding 
present from a friend?’ (‘This’ was a strip of 
Peper addressed to a great banking-house in 
ondon.) 

‘Mister,’ said Hiram coldly, ‘this takes the 
shine off everything,’ 

‘You can't refuse me,’ said Gerard. ‘You'll 
take it to please me. From a fricnd, Search— 
from a friend. And toa friend—the best I ever 
had. Good-night’ He shook Hiram huwriedly 
by the hand again and left him. 

Hiram dug the alip of paper sulkily into his 
waistcoat pocket and stood for a moment immersed 
in unpleasing emotions, ‘I think it’s meaner, 
he said at last, rousing himself, ‘to refuse to take 
it, than it would have been not to offer it. I 
wish there was no such thing as money in the 
hull wide world. Freezes everything, it does.’ 
But he ended by accepting the gift; and when 
the natural reluctance he had at first felt was 
over, he experienced a wonderful glow of pride 
and satisfaction in it. He packed iis traps, and 
left Lumby Hall next day; but before he went, 
old Mr Lumby sent for him ond bade him 
pood bye and shook hands with him. Hiram's 

ewilderment at this unexpected proceeding was 
not allowed to last. 

‘My con tells me, Mr Search,’ the old man 
said with quavering dignity, ‘that you and he 
have an unusual tie between you, and that you 
saved him from a 
and resolution. My son is very dear to me, 
Rearch, and I am grateful to any man who has 

‘ done him a service.’ 





t peril, by unusual courage | 
r 


Mrs Lumby thanked him also; and Milly gave 
him a hearty farewell, The women had some 


guess as to the’ nature of Hiram’s service, though 
even they were miles away from poe ending 
the real value of it ; but Gerard’s father had no 


suspicion. The head-groom was a great clum of 
Hiram’s, and pretended business in order to have 
the fun of a drive with him into Brierham. Their 
way led them by the road a hungry tramp had 
travelled once upon a time ; and when they reached 
the brow of a certain little hill, Hiram got out 
and sat upon a certain stone there, and smoked 
in solemn silence for a time, and then walked 
on beside the dogcart to a gate where he paused 
again. He took the half-sovereign in his hand 
and looked at it, on the spot where it had first 
come into his possession ; and then, with a heart 
full of quiet thanksgiving, he climbed back into 
the et ap and left those scenes behind him. 
Nothing less than a marriage by special license 
would content him; and he and Mary were 
married by special license accordingly. And 
when the ceremony was over, by way of wedding- 
tour what should the quaint creature do but 
buy a dogcart and a noble horse, and drive with 
his happy little wife along every foot of the 
ground he had wandered over on his way to 
London! He told her the whole story. He 
showed her the public-house where he had 
ractised the art of chair-caning, He even went 
inside and sat upon one of the chairs his hands 
had caned, and drank a glass of ale so seated ; 
and the landlord, not knowing him from Adam, 
was mightily obsequious to him. And I do not 
think there was ever a happier wedding-tour than 
that simple journey afforded. The September 
lanes were lovely all the way, and the wedded 
pen had splendid weather. They drove right into 
ondon, and Hiram drank a bottle of champagne 
with that official of the Omnibus Company who 
had engaged him and discharged him ; and dined 
regally with his wife at the restaurant where 
he had served as waiter; and paid a pious 
ilyrimage to the house where he had first met 
ary. Then after a month amid the gaicties 
of the Metropolis, he sold the horse and the 
dogeart and went down to Brierham; and on 
the outskirts of the little town he bought a 
cottage, and there lived in peace and plenty 
and homely contentment, not spending more 
than half his income. At this date, he is the 
father of a boy, whose name is Gerard, and 
whose godfather is no less a person than the 
master of Lumby Hall, Hiram himself is an 
ardent politician, and is counted a safe draw 
at any political meeting. He fought the Inst 
general election with t valour in behalf of a 
Radical candidate against Mr Valentine Strange, 
who secured the seat in spite of him. Hi 
invective against the policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
is said to have been remarkably vivid ; and many 
of the leaders of the Brierham Morning Star at 
that stirring period were believed to have been 


"Qood-tee, Hiram! R tl 

-bye, Hiram! Rugged, gentle, genero 
brave, farewell ! Til as ive drawn oa vid 
May stand as 4 type, which has been limned 
better many a time by abler hands, of the splendid 
manhood of the West—a manhood independen 
valorous, and kindly; racy of the virtues 
freedom ; without fear and without reproach. 





a 
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I have run too fast forward, and have anticipate 
somewhat. Come back again for but a little while 
to scenes and people grown familiar. 





LOWER PLANT-LIFE 
POTATO AND SALMON DISEASE. 


Tat there exists a literal universe of living 
beings all unknown to the ordinary observer, 
has long been a fact familiar to those who work 
with the microscope, Not merely within the com- 
pass of a water-drop do they find varied forms of 
animal and plant life, bat even preying upon 
low animals and plants, the zoologist and botanist 
discover still lower forms of life. Of late years, 
considerable advances have been made in our 
knowledge of these lower organisms, and the 
fields of lower plant-life are especially being 
investigated by busy workers, who are year by 
year contributing additional curious facts to our 
botanical store. It may form a suitable inquiry, 
by way of preface to a brief study of these orga- 
nisms, to ask : ‘What is a lower plant?’ Popular 
conceptions of plant-life will hardly assist us here, 
because the vast range of lower plants lies outside 
ordinary ken. But we may fortunateiy find 
known plants to lead us to the lower deeps of 
vegetable existence, and to initiate us easily into 
some of the mysteries of life in ita humbler 
grades, 

Botanists are accustomed to divide the plant- 
world into two great divisions, one being that 
of the ‘Flowering’ planta, and the other that of 
the ‘Flowerless’ plants. The ordinary flowering 
plants, which are of higher nature than their 
flowerless neighbours, are excmplified by the 
common denizens of our woods, fields, and gardens. 
The buttercup, lily, wallflower, fuchsia, and pelar- 
gonium, are os natura) examples of the first group 
aa we could wish to see. The flowerless group is, 
however, just as familiar to us—at least in its 
ordinary representatives, Thus the fern, mush- 
room, moss, and seaweed, never produce the con- 
spicuous flowers seen in common plants, and they 
illustrate accordingly the flowerless section of the 
vegetable kingdom. The absence of flowers is 
further discovered to be associated with a curious 
life-history. The development of a fern or 
mushroom, for example, is a very different pro- 
cess from the early growth of a lily or an oak- 
tree ; and as the lower plants at large agree with 
the fern in the essential details of their develop- 
ment, it may be well to select that familiar plant 
as an illustration of lower plants in a phase 
intimately related to the su pee of this paper, 
‘When the back of a fern frond or leaf is examined 
in the autumn-time, a large number of little 
brown bodies, called sort, are to be noticed. These 
sori, on careful examination by the aid of the 
microscope, are duly discovered to be each a 
collection of curious little cases or capsules which 
may be named ‘spore-cases ;’ the , a8 they 


exist in a cluster on the back of the frond, being | earth 


covered by a membrane to which the botanist 
gives the name of indusium. Each spore-case 


{a fluid 
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In following Hiram Search to say good-bye, | is similar in structure to its neighbours, It 


of regetge prominent i 
one edge of w! runs a very ; 
which gives to the whole spore-case somewhat 
the a ce of a helmet. Inside the spore- 
case are contained the spores, In the early 

of the spore-case, it was occupied by a si 
central cell; but this cell gave origin to others, |. 
so that when the case is ripe, is may contain 
some sixty-four or more spores, which float in 
t fills the case. Each spore simpl 
consists of a little case rere a 

of living matter or ‘protoplasm,’ Under the 
microscope, no structure or texture is di 

able in the spore; yet, as in the undevel 
egg of the animal, the living matter of 
spore contains potentially the substance of a new 
plant, and is adapted and intended by nature 
to reproduce, through development, the form 
of the parent-organism. 

When tho due season arrives, the spore-cases 
on the back of the fern-frond are uncovered by 
the shrivelling of the indusium or covering. 
Then each spore-case, on its own account, is fitted 
to discharge the spores it contain The ring 
already noted as surrounding the case in part, 
now begins to contract—a result probably. due 
to the drying of the case—and the case itself 
is thus burst open. The sudden action of burst- 
ing, causes the spores to become dispersed or 
scattered in all directions, and those which fall 
into damp earth at once commence their new 
existence. For now, the spares are seen to 
develop the energies which belong to the ‘ seeds’ 
of other plants; although, as we shall observe, 
they differ widely in tho results of their germina- 
tion. When we plant the seed of a pea or bean, 
for example, the most natural of expectations 
leads us to hope that a pea or bean will aad 
up directly therefrom, And in the case of all 
ordinary plants this expectation is duly realised. 
Not so in the fern, however; for here, the spore 
which has found suitable surroundings ar the 
moist earth, gives origin not to a yo lern, 
but to a Guribas little leaf-like bod iy Rape 
to botanists as 2 F shicienen No trace of the fern 
is to be seen in the structure of this comparatively 
simple leaf which has sprung from the 
and which seems in itself to represent the 
of the spore’s development. 

To complete the cycle of development, and 
to return naturally to the fern-generation with 
which we east, rede the further study of 
the spore and its ting prothallus. It may be 
pr yomeses Siemens that, “ doy, the pombe 
of spores nt y asingle fern is very grea 
It has thus been calculated that in the male 
shield-fern (Aspidium filiz mas), one frond bore 
ten thousand and sixty-two collections of spore- 
cases or sort, from which no fewer than one 
hundred millions of ripe spores would be pro- 
duced, Assuming farther, that an 
fern-plant would produce ten fronds or leaves, 
the total number of Heres roduced by the 
whole t would be little short of one thon- 
sand ions, 

We left the leaf-like prothollus, produced from 
the spore of fern, springing from the damp 
into whith the spore fallen, The 
prothallus iteelf is the result of division of the 
cellular structure of the spore, and it finally 
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pears before us as a beautiful green leaf, 
haeeshenad in some fern species, but rounded 
in others. From its under surface, numerous 
root-hairs or rootlets arise, and these fix the 
prothallus in the soil, and likewise absorb 
nourishment, Now, it is among these root-hairs 
that certain structures of the highest importance 
in fern-history begin to be developed. The strue- 
tures in question correspond in a measure to the 
stamens and pistil, or reproductive organs of higher 
plants. The bodies Growand oe tte fern-prothallus 
are of two kinds, In one of them are produced 
numbers of curious little moving bodies, somewhat 
resembling animalcules; and in the others are 
produced certain cells, which apparently perform 
the part of ‘seeds.’ Thus sooner or later, the 
contents of the two bodies come pppeelier contact 
of the little moving bodies of the one sct of 
organs with the little cella of the other takes 
place. As a result, each cell develops into a 

ittle body, which soon begins to show a likeness 
to a young plant. The whole process which 
takes place in the ee too forcibly suggests 
the fertilisation of ordinary planta, to escape 
notice ; and just as the young plant arises from 

fertilised seed, so the young fern springs 
from the fertilised cell of the prothallus. Then 
the young root strikes downwards into the 
ground, whilst the firsts leaf of the new fern 
Tised into the air, and the underground stem in 
ita turn becomes developed. The outlines of the 
fern being thus completed, ordinary growth and 
raultiplication of fronds will convert the outs 
plant into the likeness of the adult, which wi 
produce spore-cases and spores, and thus repeat 
once again this curious history. 

As o rule, each prothallus gives origin to a 
single fern only, and for a time the prothallus 
will remain attached to the young fern, as if 
it was intended by nature to discharge towards 
the cus plant the functions of a nurse; just 
as the ‘seed-leaves’ of a higher plant nourish 
their young, But what is of importance to note 
in the foregoing history, consists in our plainly 
recognising the fact that the fern has thus a 
double development, An ‘alternation of gencra- 
tions,’ as it is called, is clearly represented in its 
history. The ordinary fern produces o first 
‘generation,’ consisting of the prothallus and its 
reproductive organs; and these in turn produce 
ai second ‘generation,’ consisting of the forn itself. 
Something similar to this occurs amongst animals, 
aa, for example, amongst the zoophytes, that grow 
injthe likencss of planta, and incrust the oyster- 
shells. Here, from the fixed szoophyte a jelly- 
fish-bud is developed. This, like the fern-spore 
produces ‘eggs’ or reproductive elements; and 
each of these cage settling down, becomes 9 
zoophyte, just os the cells of the fern-prothallus 
develop each into a fern-plant. 

The neon of a fern will be found to assist 
us in & marked degree in the comprehension of 
the life-histories of lower ts ab For 
nearly all the flowerless ta develop in the 
foahion of the fern. In a moss, for example, a 
similar process occurs. As in the fern, the true 
Teproductive bodies grow secondarily either on 
a thread-like body or on prothallus. A mush- 
oom, too, has an allied history to the fern. On 
the ‘gills’ of the mushroom we find the spores 
developed, and these give origin to new fungi 
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either directly or indirectly. The liverworts 


ferns in their development; and 
those well-known flowerless plants the ‘horse- 
tails’ or eguisele agree with the ferns in having 
the young ee produced from a prothallus, 
In a typical seaweed—such os the common 
bladder-wrack (Fucus vesiculosus) of our coasta— 
the development resembles that of the fern in 
the production of a young plant through the 
union of the reproductive dlemente' there is, 
however, no prothallus or first generation. But 
we discover that amongst the flowerless plants very 
considerable variations in development may exist ; 
the new and young plant being occasionally 
developed directly, and in other cases indirectly 
from the t. 

The habits of lower plant-life form of them- 
selves a highly interesting topic. Many species 
of lower plants are parasitic, for example; and a 
very large proportion of the skin-diseases that 
affect man and animals—ringworm being included 
—are simply due to the habits of lower plants 
in aclecting the skin-tissues for a habitation. The 
specific disease in each case is to be viewed eaply 
ag the result of the plant-growth. Commercially, 
the lower plants also become interesting when 
we reflect that a large number of plant-diseases 
are caused by the growth of these organisms on 
neighbour-plants, as well as on animals useful 
to man. Tyna a fungus has more than once 
threatened the commercial prosperity of Fran 
through causing diseasc in silkworms; an 
another fungus is the cause of salmon-disease ; 
whilst potato-disease is also the result of lower 
plant-growth. 

The potato-disease may afford a good illustra- 
tion of those habits of lower plant-life which 
result in the development of disease in other 

ants. The Peronospora infestans, as the potato- 
fungus is named, forms os a delicate bloom 
on the surface of the potato-leaf. When the 
diseased leaf is examined by the microscope, the 
fungus itself is seen rising in the form of minute 
stalks, which protrude through the natural aper- 
tures that exist in the leaf. These stalks are 
jointed, and ultimately become branched, and 
they arise from a network of threads which lies 
deep down in the leaf-tissues, and which forms 
what has been called the ‘fungus-turf’ or my- 
celium. The ends of the stalks bear little swell- 
ings named sporangia, and these correspond in 
@ measure, os in name, with the spore-cases of 
our fern. These spore-cases often fall off 
entire from the stalks; and occasionally one of 
these cases throws out a root, which is the begin- 
ning of a new plant, and which, finding its way 
into a potato-leaf, will produce there the charac- 
teristic fungus. But more usually, perke, the 
contenta of the spore-case—which consist 0: living 
protoplasm—undergo a process of division, an 
when the case bursts, as in the fern, a multitude of 
little bodies escape. When these bodies gain access 
to water, they develop a couple of curious little 
tails, and by means of these tails they swim about 
as if they were actual animalcules—hence the 
name of applied to them by botanista. 
If ai oe ot these aere eae finds ita = 
into a to, it begins to germina 
A tube or root is Gers cub from the spore, and 
this burrows into the leaf-snbstance. In due 
time, therefore, it will produce, by simple increase, 


resemble the 
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the ‘fungus-turf’ with its stalks issuing from the 
potato-leaf, When we Imow that each stalk 
of the fungus may produce at least one thousand 
of these little active res, the reason wW! 
potato-disease evinces such a tendency to 
is not far to seek. For as there may be millions 
of stalks, there must be countless billions of 
spores produced by a single diseased plant. But 
a most interesting observation was brought to 
light when it was discovered that in addition to 
the spores or spore-cases borne on the end of the 
stalks of the potate-fun; there exist other spore- 
cases, lying buried in leaf among the threads 
of the ‘fungus-turf’ from which the stalks spring. 
These Jatter are called ‘resting-spores;’ they 
exist in a state of EV eur eat and only develop 
and spring into vitality after a certain period of 
quietude. Their office is that of giving origi 
to new growths of fungi ; and from Be 
of these Toringspores one may account for 
outbreaks of this di after long periods of 
freedom from ita attack. The B iiarrg ‘new’ 
disease is, in fact, merely the result of the waking 
to activity of the ‘ reating- poe 

Equally interesting are the phenomena of lower 

lant-life which the study of the fungus pro- 

ucing the salmon-disease discloses, This latter 


plant is a near ally of the potato- and is 
named Saprolegnia ferax. In its most antural 
situation, the Saprolegnia is found growing on 
the bodies of dead flies which pu in water. 


Another but quite distinct fungus (Empusa musce), 
it may be here noted, may be seen growing on 
dead flies, and fastening them by its white stalks 
to window- Recently, the salmon-disease 
iteelf has been studied by Professor Huxley, and 
the observations of this biologist serve to unite 
in a sin nit interesting fashion the life-history 
of the Saprolegnia and the manner in which it 
is propagated. Seen growing on the salmon, the 
Sapro met seems to exist in patches of diseased 
skin, which, at first affecting only the scaleless 
parts of the fish, may ultimately come to appear 
on scale-covered regions. These diseased patches 
are each a colony of ig Thor ee The result 
of the fungus-growth is di us to the fish ; 
for, sooner or later, the tissues below ulcerate, 
and a raw, bleeding surface is thus formed, extend- 
ing in some cases even to the bones. The fish 
in, and dashes about in 
the water, rubbing i against stones, and thus 
increasing the mischief by laying bare the diseased 

tches. Then finally, animal, weakened and 
i succumbs to the disorder. It seeks the banks 
of the river, gets grounded in the shallows, and 
finally dies exhausted, a victim to the ravages of 
a life infinitely lower than its own. Ordinarily, 
the Sa iss feed and grow upon dead matter ; 
but it would ae pi in at case Pier 
ealmon-fungus, they may choose the livi i 
as a habitation. The potato-fangua, on the other 
hand, invariably infesta living planta, 

The examination of a diseased patch on the 


knowledge |a fl 


& curious fact that in the fungus, 


as it grows 
the salmon at least, the 
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spores have mot been |! 


observed to be provided with the little eyelash- |: 


like filaments oe een ie ese 
poser and named cilia, In the ordinary 
ther and, 
other multitudes of the littl m 
jpremmencs eis “ = pier Tf, however, 

@ spores, mm the growing on 
a salmon, gain access to another fishy ‘hey will 
germinate in its akin, produce the ‘ s-turf,’ 
and in a word, develop the disease. We thus note 
that salmon-disease iz of a highly infectious 
age ; and we furthur see that it is ‘ contagious,’ 
and pro 
healthy fish and the germs of the fun From 
the infected salmon, it is easy to infect a dead 
fly with Saprolegnia. In forty-eight hours after 
had m gently rubbed over a diseased 
patch on the salmon, the fly waa found to be 
covered with a literal shroud of the white fila- 
ments of the fungus. Thus it is argued, that if 
the fungus can be transferred from the living 
salmon to the dead fly, it may, conversely, Dost 
from dead flies to the living on. The dead 
insects may thus, in fact, be the original growers 
of the fungus; and the fishes may thus be infected 
from the dead and putrefying insect-population 
of the waters. 1t is interesting to note that the 
salnion-fungus will not flourish in salt water. 
A visit to the sea will cause the fungus to dis- 
appear ; fae on the return of the fish to the 
fresh waters, the discase may again make its 
appearance This latter result can hardly with 

ety be attributed to fresh infection. Ib is 
regarded as more probable that the fungus has 
only been stifled and not killed by the salt water. 
lf we bear in mind that the ‘resting-spores’ of 
the potato-fungus may reproduce the disease after 
long periods of quiescence, we cannot fail to see 
an analogy between the cases of the plant and 
the animal. The vitality of the Saprolegnia, 
which has only been checked by the salt water, 
may spring forth anew on the return of the fish to 
the rivers. 

The causes of the salmon-disease have already 
been indicated in the statement that upon 


growing on the dead fly, on the ; 


ated by direct contact between a | 


dead insects the fungi flourish naturally. But |: 


the causes of their transference to the living 
salmon form a topic concerning which we have 
little or no positive information. Such a fact 
ag the existence of a fungus, usually given to 
live on dead matter, upon a living ani 
may perhaps only be accounted for by sup- 
posing either that the habits of the fungus 
ve undergone an extension, or that its range 
ani oice of hosts were wider then has been 
hitherto sw Or we have an alternative 
mposian at hand in the idea, that the fishes 
which are attacked present some special pecu- 
harity of constitution which lays them o 
to the attack of the lower plant. Thus the 
thoroughly healthy fish may be pres to 
eacape the attack of the fungus, just as the chances 
of a perfectiy healthy person being attacked with 
infectious disease are small as com i 
those incurred by the debilitated body ; whilst, on 
the other the unhealthy or weakly fish 
may be prem 1 to be that which, cetertlus 
7 resent a fair field for the fungoid 
attack. The diffusion of the may 
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regdily enough be accounted for on those prin- 
es. of = ing fertility which mark’ the 
flowerless Pree as a whole. Professor Huxley 
calculates that a single fly may bear one thousand 
stalke of fungus, each having a spore-case. Allow- 
ing each spore-case to contain twenty spores, and 
that each case develops fully in twelve hours, 
we shall thus obtain forty thousand spores in 
a day of twenty-four houra. In the case of 
a salmon, as many as two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand nee cares may exist in the 
diseased patches of its body, this amount giving 
ten million spores as the Brodues of twenty-four 
hours’ vitality; or enough spores to give one 
such fem to every cubic foot of water in a mass 
undred feet wide, five feeb deep, and four 
miles in length, And when we lastly reflect 
that over two thousand diseased salmon have 
been removed from a small river in one season, 
the favourable conditions under which the salmon- 
disease is propagated, are by no means difficult to 
conceive. 
The space at our command will not serve for 
a further enumeration of other points connected 
with the habita of the lower plants. But enough 
has been said to show the vast field of economic 
as well as scientific interest that finds a focus in 
the lower ranks of the vegetable world. It may 
form an ment in favour of the practical 
utility of science-studies, when we discover that 
8 knowledge of the history of those minute pests 
is the first condition for successfully attempting 
their extirpation. No greater boon can well be 
conceived aa being conferred upon our race than 
the knowledge which tends to limit and check 
a plague or pest, by showing us clearly and dis- 
tinetly the nature and habitat of the enemy ; and 
but for the aid of science, we might still be hope- 
leely fighting many a hidden cnemy in the 
ark. 





MARJORIE. 
4N OLD VIRGINIAN STORY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


Uron the night of the 20th of December 1781, 
the solitary fi of a man was buffeting its way 
against a blinding snow-storm through the silent 
deserted streets of Alexandria, that quaint, dead, 
old-world town, which still slumbers upon the 
banks of the Potomac, in the pleasant state of 
Virginia. Passing down Broadway and Maiden 
Lane until he had left the last houses of the 
town behind him, he met the full blast of the 
storm as it swept across the river from the distant 
Maryland hills, Verily, a man must have had 
im: t business indeed to have been out upon 
such a weird, uncanny night; and the Rev. 
Nahum Bond, a thin, withered, crop-eared young 
man, of the true old Independent type, was, a8 
a rule, far too sensible of the comforts of life to 
be exposing himself unless he had important 
business in hand. He staggered along for a 
mile until he arrived at the gates of a gaunt, 
fon old house which stood some way back 

m the road, and known to the country round 
as Braddock's, His knock at the door was 


answered by a ni who, carefully i 
it but an inch or two, pushed the mano of © 


huge horse-pistol out and asked who was there, 
The mention of his name, however, had an imme- 
diate influence upon the servant, who threw the 
door wide open, welcomed him with a broad 
grin, and led the way across the hall to a long, 

ark, panelled room, dimly lighted by candles 
stuck in silver sconces, and where were seated 
around @ table a score of gaunt, grave-faced men, 
who greeted him with a sort of quiet enthusieam 
which sounded like distant thunder. 

He who occupied the chair at the head of 
the table—a big, fine-looking man, who wore his 
own iron-gray haeir—rose as Mr Bond entered, 
and said: ‘Better late than never, Brother 
Nahum. We waited half an hour for you; but 
as time is chort and business is pressing, we con- 
sidered it best to proceed at once. 

The young divine muttered something about 
being detained in the town, and sat himself upon 
the right hand of the president. 

A stranger might have been pardoned for 
imagining that the object of this meeting was 
seme sort of religious celebration, so stern and 
grave were the faces of its members, added to the 
prescnse of a gentleman in holy orders, and of a 

uge brass-bound Bible amongst the papers and 
inkstends which were strewod about the table, 
But its real character was soon made clear by the 
big man. beside the Bible, who rose and said: ‘Now 
that our number is completed by the arrival of 
one of our most earnest supporters and hearty 
co-operators, I think I may recapitulate what we 
have decided upon, for his benefit. The presence 
of the redcoat tyrants upon Mount Pleasant has 
become intolerable; and as hitherto Alexandria 
has not shown herself to be a distinguished atom 
of the t glorious mass now known throughout 
the civilised world as the Free and Independent 
States of North America, we, as representatives 
of the town, have resolved that the blow shall be 
struck, We are men; and as men, it does not 
become us to listen helplessly any longer to the 
continual complaints which pour in from all sides 
of the rapacious acts and insolent bearing of these 
men who call themselves our superiors. What 
has been done at Lexington, at Concord, at 
Wilmington, and at fifty other places, can surely 
be done at Alexandria. And what we propose 
to do is this: in five days, the Britishers will be 
celebrating, with their usual profane riotousness 
and drunkenness, their Christmas festival; and 
we propose to take advantage of their being off 
their guard, to drive them out of the place—into 
the river, into the woods, no matter where, 50 
long as it be away from Alexandria. I am not 
aman of blood; but upon an occasion like this, 
it behoves us to be ready to make any sacrifice, 
They are not cowards, these Britishers ; they will 
fight, and we must be prepared for it; and I 
take this to be our solemn duty, as much to our- 
selves as to every one to whom tyranny and 
oppression are hateful,’ 

e grim dark faces which had been graduall 
lighting up during the course of this impassion 
oration, now relaxed altogether as the speaker 
sat down, and a loud murmur of applause arose, 
and continued until a tall weather-beaten Potomac 

ilot rose. ‘Good words and true, Brother Hood,’ 
e said ; ‘and I am sure that we all echo them, 
For fet I can guarantee a score of river-side 
lads who will be a match for any twenty Britishers, 
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peanieg pikes, and all, although none of ’em 
ave ever fired a gun in their lives except at a 
eanvas-back or a jack-rabbit. And I suggest 
that we make Brother Hood’s house, as being 
away from the town, our magazine and our 
lace of meeting. My friend and I have over- 

uled the cellars in which the Britisher Braddock 
used to keep his wines in '55, and we have cal- 
culated that we can stow away there at least 
five hundred musketa, with pikes, swords, and 
ammunition in proportion. Now about the men 
we can raise. e Britishers are a hundred and 
fifty. We ought at least to have three hundred. 
"Cause why? We've discipline and practice 
against us. As I said just now, 1’ll write down 
twenty for my shere.’ 

Then one stern man after another rose—all 
men of wealth and position in the neighbourhood ; 
ond in a very few minutes three hundred good 
men and true were guaranteed for the cause of 
liberty. 

‘So far so good, brethren,’ said Jeremiah Hood. 
‘And we must begin at once; for five days is none 
too much time in which to make our plans and 
to insure unanimity of movement amongst three 
hundred men. Let us each take solemn oath, 
brother Alexandrians, that we will not rest until 
every Britisher shall have been expelled from 
Virginian soil’ He raised the Bible to his lips 
and passed it to his neighbour, and so on round 
the table. 

It was rather a striking scene: the dark old 
room, with its Rembrandtesque effects of light 
and shade ; the grim portraits of old Roundhead 
Hoods with biblical names and severe faces; the 
candles in the silver sconces just giving sufficient 
tight to intensify the darkness, and to bring out 
in strong contrast the shades on the earnest faces 
of the assembly; all heightened by the low 
murmur of the gruff deep voices, and the ring of 
steel as each man, raising the Bible to his lips, 
drew his sword from its scabbard. The religious 
ordeal was followed by the more convivial cere- 
mony of passing round a huge black jack beaming 
with brown October; for the night was bitter, an 
many members of the league long distances 
to go. Then they took up their broad-brimmed 
hats, buckled their cloaks fast around them, and 
went out, leaving the parson and the host 
alone. 

‘Fill your pipe, Nahum,’ said Jeremiah, ‘and 
let us speak of our affairs together.’ 

A fresh log was piled on the fire, the jack was 
refilled, the pipes were lit, and the two men drew 
their chairs to the fire. The contrast between 
them was striking. On the one hand the burly, 
square form of the Independent farmer, his bro: 
forehead lined with furrows of determination, 
inherited doubtless from those stern, conscientious 
forefathers of his who had preferred the solitude 
of the American back 3 to persecution and 
intolerance at home; the beard clipped short; 
and the sturdy development of the head well set 
off by the absence of a wig. On the other hand, 
the tall, thin, ungainly, big-boned figure of the 
parson, whose garb and bearing proclaimed at 
once the Independent minister, beloved by satirists 
and lampoonista, The two men sat puffing their 
pipes and gazing at the fire in silence for some 
minutes ; then the old farmer said: ‘I’ve been 
go occupied of late with this project, that I have 
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had no time to talk of the course of matters 
bevers: you carpi ee ee I hope 
ou make as rapii in her a8 

The does in har sta ie good ae 
The — writhed uneasily in hia chair, and 
then, after the manner peculiar to his time, 
replied: ‘I would that I could say so, Master 
Hood, If I advanced as quickly in her Wy agri 
as she does in Latin and French, I should be th 
ear she will not 


heppiene man in America, I 
need a tutor mach ga 

‘Well, then,’ said Hood, ‘she will be needing 
a husband. Hey?’ 

‘And I dare give it as my opinion,’ quoth the 
minister, looking askance out of his n 
at the old farmer, ‘that the need will be satistied 
sooner than people think—sooner than it could 
be wished for. 

The farmer took his pipe from his mouth, and 
wheeling himself round, looked keenly at the 
young man, ‘That is a dark speech, Nahum. 

at does it mean?’ he asked. 

Nahum preserved silence. 

‘You don’t mean to say,’ continued the old 
ith ‘that she has a—a lover, that I know not 
0 

Nahum was still silent, 

‘ Now listen, Master Nahum,’ resumed Jeremiah ; 
‘we are both men of the world. I put implicit 
trust in you; I respect you, I admire you; and 
T almost look upon you as my son. You have 
been connected with my family all your life, as 
was your father before you, and there should 
not be anything between ua, Tell me now: 
has m arjorie a lover other than you? I 
shan’t be angry with her, although, of course, 
I shall be bitterly disappointed ; for I have for 
a long time regarded you as the right man, 
and if would be a long time before I could 
reconcile myself to any other. I don’t want 
to thwart the wench’s inclination ; I don’t think 
that is a father’s duty, so long as her lover is 
a true colonial and a good man.—Well; speak 
out, man !’ 

‘I fear, I very much fear, said Mr Nahum, 
‘that she cares very little for me; in fact, she 
despises and ridicules me. We have wandered 
together so pleasantly through the paths that lead 


to Parnassus, that I flattered myself our journey 
together would only end with our lives. Ah, 
Master Hood, it makes my heart ache to think 
that so good, so doting, so noble a father should 


be so rewarded! But I fear that she is carrying 
on a clandestine acquaintance with the very 
man of all others whom you would least care 
about her knowing. I have seen them together, 
I have seen them exchange embraces, I’——— 

*Who is he?’ cried the old man sternly, ‘Now, 
I charge you, Nahum, by all our old friendship, 
to tell me,’ 

‘Lieutenant Harraden of the King’s Regiment,’ 
replied the minister. 

e old man started as if struck; his dark 
face grew abrdlutely black, and his brow con- 
tracted so that his eyebrows formed a borer 
black hedge acrosp his face. He slapped h 
hand on his sword-hilt and said in a voice of 
thunder: ‘She-anv daughter, dare to give ear 
to the love-speeches of a king's officer! to hold 
converse with one of the instruments of our 

the tramplers of our crops, the 
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violators of our hearths, the enemies of our 
liberty! Rather than she should eo far demean 
, I would shoot her !’ 

‘Nay, Master Hood,’ said Nahum insinuatingly. 
‘Remember, she is but a young and thoughtless 
girl; and who ever knew a girl who did not 
prefer a red coat to a black one, and empty 
compliments to words of monition? Do not 
be too hard on her.’ 

‘What sort of young fellow is this Harraden ? 
I know the name somehow. The Harradens 
used to be neighbours of our family in Kent.’ 

‘He is just as the rest of the king's officers 
are,’ replied Nahum. 

‘That means to say, I suppose, that he looks 
upon any wench as fair game; that he drinks 
his we Chex of py eck a sing 5 ee 
gambles, jphemes, an: ts; isa top, e bully, 

a roisterer? And euch a man thinks him- 
self a fit husband for the daughter of Jeremiah 
Hood, whose | este fought in the cause 
of liberty at Noaseby, and three of whose sons 
are fighting in the glorious cause of liberty in 
America |’ 

Nahum had shot his arrow; so he put on 
his cloak, and wishing the old farmer a sorrow- 
ful good-night, went out. 

The old man strode up and down the room 
in cogitation for some moments. Then 
he called the negro Cicero, ‘Let Miss Marjorie 
speak with me,’ he said. 

The servant, alarmed at the fierce expreasion 
upon his master’s face, left the room with alacrity ; 
and presently the door opened, and Marjorie 
appeared—a fresh-coloured, brown-eyed, brown- 
haired lass, dressed in the sober male prevalent 
amongst the daughters of Independent families, 
but with a dash more of coquetry in the shape 
of a ribbon or two and skirts above the ankles, 

‘was generally sanctioned amongst these 
stern God-fearing colonistse—a pretty, piquant, 
graceful girl, such as we love to see in old pictures, 
and to associate with old red-brick houses, stand- 
ing in many tinted gardens, with smooth-shaven 
lawns leading down to quiet rivers. 

‘Did you want me, father?’ asked Marjorie, 
not without a tremor in her voice, as she saw 
the frown upon Jeremiah Hood’s brow, and 
noted that his hands were tightly clenched 
ee as was his habit when disturbed 
in spiri 

_‘¥es, I did,’ replied her father, without moving 
his head towards her, ‘1 wanta few words with 
you. Shut the door. I hear that you are carry- 
ing on 4 clandestine acquaintance with one of 
our enemies, with Lieutenant Harraden of the 
King’s Regiment'—No answer.—‘That you, the 
danghter of Jeremiah Hood, as well known as 
an cre Me are as a orc rat for the 
Ti @ grea erican people, have so far 

g peopie, 


eaned yo ea to receive the addresses of 
& ro! young fop, who will pretend to love 
you and d you; and above all, who 


wears the livery of the tyrant.’—-Marjorie winced 
a little, but said .—‘He is an enemy,’ 
page her father ; ae ~~ ne deali 
wi @ enemy are trail their country 
and to the holy universal cause of liberty.’ 
‘Who told you this, father?’ asked 
‘Never mind who told 
‘I have i¢ upon the 


sjorie. 
’ replied the farmer. 
very best authority, from 
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one whose word I have never yet had occasion 
to doubt.’ 
‘I know—that sneak Nahum Bond,’ murmured 


the fa. 

‘ t's that? what’s that?’ asked her father, 
stopping short in his walk. 

‘I said Nahum Bond was e sneak, and so he 
is) repeated Marjorie, who inherited the family 

irit, although, as a rule, she was the most 
dane and peaceful of girls, 


*Never—never let me hear you talk of your 
ieee tutor in that way again,’ said the an 
old man. ‘Sneak indeed! t's a new- 
English word, and sounds very genteelly on the 
lips of a colonial lady forsooth! I have the 
very highest respect for Mr Nahum; I respect 
him for his honesty, for the love he bears me, 
for his humility, his steadiness, and his thrift. 
He is the man I had fixed upon as a fitting 
huaband for you.’ 


‘He, my husband, father !’ exclaimed Marjorie, 
terrified. ‘ ‘ou in earnest?’ 

‘Ay,’ returned Mr Hood sternly. ‘Did you 
ever know me otherwise?’ 


‘Well,’ said Marjorie, ‘he may be all you think 
of him, and I hope he is; but if it were only 
for his being a—a, what I said just now, father, 
I couldn't love him,’ 

‘But be loves you, Marjorie, said the old 
farmer; ‘and I can tell you it is something in 
these days for a girl to say that she is loved 
by a man of his character and attainments.’ 

* Yea, I know he does,’ said Marjorie; ‘he's 
always paying me clumsy compliments which I 
hate, and reading love-poetry, and calling me 
his Dulcinea and his Saccharissa, and I don’t 
know what else besides. A creeping, writhing, 
yellow-faced creature !’ 

‘At anyrate,’ said Mr Hood, ‘it is my com- 
mand that you ccase all acquaintance with this Mr 
Harraden. Return him all his love-letters, for of 
course you have been writing to each other, and 
tell him that you cannot keep up a pretence of 
love with an enemy of your country.’ | 

‘I don’t pretend, father,’ said jorie warmly. 
*T love him truly and honestly, and I always 
will: and as to ing Mr Nahum by the side 
of him, why !’—here the damsel tossed her head 
in the most supreme contempt. ‘Ed—I mean 
Mr Harraden’s family have been in Kent since 
the Conquest. And nobody knows who Mr 
Nahum is,’ 

*I don’t care about families,’ said the farmer. 
‘I have only to aay that I consider Mr Harraden 
a very unfit person for you to know; and that if 
I find any further communication passing between 
ou, I send you off to your old aunt's in 

mnecticut, and there youll have meeting-house 
going enough to drive all ideas of love out of 
your head. That is all I have to say.’ 

Marjorie courtesied and left the room. 

Mr Nahum Bond, when he came the next 
moorning to give Marjorie her usual 1 was 
uncommonly affable; whilst the attitude of the 
young lady towards him was distinctly the reverse, 

‘he minister could not fail to notice this, so, when 
the most uncomfortable two hours were ended, 


he said : ‘Miss Hood, how very cold and distant 
you are to me to-day. May I ask if I have been 
you 


ilty of anything to offen 
eiWhst's the ted of jue standing there and 
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me if you have offended me,’ replied 
Marjorie, ‘when you know very well that you 
Bare ul wouldn’t be a sneak, if I were you, Mr 


‘A what, Miss Hood!’ exclaimed the minister. 
‘A meak? Surely a very improper expression 
to fall from the lips of a youn: tady at any time, 
but especially when ad to one whose life 
is wrapped up in her happiness and welfare.’: 

‘Then why should you go and tell my father, 
knowing his sentiments, about my acquaintance 
with Mr Harraden?’ asked Marjorie, 

‘Your father put the question plainly to me,’ 
replied Nahum, ‘and what else could I do? He 
has suspected it for a long time.’ 

‘Somebody has made him suspicious, then,’ 
said Marjorie, ‘for it would never occur to him 
naturally. I’m ashamed of you, Mr Bond, and 
I thought better of Te 

‘Then try and think better of me again, Miss 
Hood,’ said the young man, ‘for I do love you 
so dearly, and you know that I would not do 
anything to hurt your feelings or to make you 
miserable, Can you not love me?’ 

‘Mr Bond,’ said Marjoric, easuming a dignified 
air as well as she could, whilst under the strongest 

vocation to laugh at the absurd attitude of 
er wooer, ‘I love Mr Harraden; and I do not, 
T never can love you! Is that not enough?’ 

A peculiar look came over Nahum’s face, such 
as Marjorie hod never seen there before. ‘You 
say, Miss Hood, that you do not and you never 
can love me,’ he said. ‘Must I take this answer 
as final ¢’ 

‘Quite finel,’ replied Marjorie; and with a 
formal. courtesy she left the room, 

‘Final is it?’ muttered Mr Nahum as he 
uitted the house; ‘very well then, miss. Your 
ather and all his crew, and you also, shall 

pay for this decision.’ 





THE MARRIAGE OF WARDS OF COURT. 


Tux general superintendence and protective juris- 
diction over the persons and property of infants,* 
which is vested in the Crown, has for a very long 
period been delegated to the Court of Chancery ; 
and by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 
of 1873, is retained for the Chancery division of 
the High Court of Justice, which takes the 
direction of their estate, and appoints guardians 
for their persons only. The young persons thus 
protected are called ‘ Wards of Court,’ and are 
constituted such by any suit which relates to them, 
or on an order for their maintenance being made 
upon petition or summons, or when money in 
which they are interested is paid into Court under 
the Trustee Relief Act of 1847; but unless infante 
have property, the Court will not exercise its 
jurisdiction concerning them. 

Now, to enable a Chancery ward, whether male 
or female, to marry, it is necessary to apply to 
the Court for permission for him or her to do 
80; which will only be granted on satisfactory 
evidence that the alliance is a suitable one, and 


* Any one under twenty-one years of age is, legally 
speaking, an infant, 





that-a proper marriage settlement will be made ; 
on which being done, an order is drawn up giving 
the ward liberty to marry. 

Formerly, the Court of Chancery declined to 
sanction the marriage of an infant ward when, 
on account of his infancy, it was impossible for 
him. to settle his real property so as to go along 
with his title, or to provide for his younger 
children by the settlement, Ib is provided, how- 
ever, by the Infante’ Settlement Act for 1855, 
that every male infant of twenty-one years, and 
every female infant of seventeen years, may upon, 
or in contemplation of marriage, with the approval. 
of the Court, make a valid and binding eettle- 
ment of their real or personal estate on their 
matrimony. 

It is considered a very serious contempt of 
Court to marry a ward without its consent; 
and the person who does so, as well as those who 
contribute and assist at the marriage, are liable 
to be committed to prison; while, if they are 
peers or peeresses, a sequestration will be ordered 
against them; but members of the Honse of 
Commons will not be privileged from arrest and 
imprisonment for this offence. 

Among the more noteworthy cases of such 
contempt of Court are those which have occurred 
last century and the carly part of the present one. 
Of the more flagrant of these cases, is one in 
which the son of Lord Tankerville's steward, by 
the contrivance of a nobleman, married a ward 
of Chancery in the nobleman’s Park ; for which 
gricvous contempt they, and e parson in the Fleet 
Prison, who had been bribed by the nobleman 
with one hundred guineas to marry them, and 
also 8 maid-servant, were all sent to, and kept 
in jail for a fortnight, except the husband, who 
was detained there for six weeks. In another 
instance, & woman in mean circumstances and 
of bad character was lodged in prison for a Jong 
period, for marrying 1 male ward of Court,who 
was made drunk at an alehouse, and thus en- 
trapped into the marriage. A very flagrant con- 
tempt of Court, under exceedingly aggravating 
circumstances, was committed by a justice of the 
peace, and a barrister who was formerly a solicitor, 
by contriving the marriage of a ward, with a 
fortune of thirty thousand pounds, to a school- 
master in Ialington. He was for this serious 
offence not only sent to prison for five weeks, 
bat was struck out of the Commission os 
justice of the peace, and prohibited from prac- 


tising at the bar. In the leading case of Eyre 
r. Countess of Shaftesbury, tried in 1710, 
vefore Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, and Lords 
Commissioners Jekyll, Gilbert, and Raymond, 
a sequestration was issued against the Countess 
of Gsinsborough, and Lady amare Bi 
marrying an infant, who wos 3 

S Nock ich, though not 0 hia die 
in: pea wal done Ww’ 
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of her yen in 1806, heiress to real and personal 
Rica of large amount. She was made a ward 
at an early age; in her seventeenth 
year rep was taken away by Mr Baseley, a young 
gentleman of no pro » and who no 
bar ho bia acquaintance with her or her family ; 
ut he obtained possession of her by the aid of 
oo and servants, and in gross contempt 
jourt, He and the young lady went to 
Beotiand, and were married at Gretna Green in 
1815 ; and were shortly afterwards again married 
in the Episcopal church of Edinburgh. After resid- 
ing for some time in Scotland, petitions were 
presented to the Lord Chancellor on their behalf ; 
ut his Lordship would not listen to any appli- 
cation until the ward was brought within the 
jurisdiction of his Court. Shortly afterwards, 
‘Mr Baseley presented himself in Court, when 
Lord Eldon committed him to jail where he was 
kept until Mrs Bazeley attained her age of twenty- 
one, 

It also a that if a guardian connives at 
an fitented™ Darin of a ford, or if there only 
be an apprehension that the infant will be 
married unsuitably cither by the guardian or 
by his neglect, the Court will send for the 


infant, and commit him or her to the care of a 


Propet person or relative, in order to prevent such 
anger, 

The Court may also prevent a female ward 
from receiving letters, messages, &c., as was 
done in the case of Leoni, a Jewish singer. 
If it is doubtful whether a aasrringe with a 
ward of the weaker sex is valid, inquiry 
may be made to ascertain this, and all inter- 
course will in the meantime be restrained ; 
and if it be found that the marriage is illegal, 
a valid one will be ordered. For moral reasons, 
this course may also be adopted with a male 
ward. 

It is likewise considered an aggravated con- 
tempt of Court for a person to marry one of 
its warda much above him or her in rank. In 
Herbert's case, last century, it was decided to he 
@ very gross contempt when an infant ward, 
who possessed twelve hundred pounds a year, 
upon coming to town from Oxford, was drawn 
into marrying a common eervant-maid older 
than himself, and with no fortune. In another 
instance, in which an infant of pocd family, 
the representative of a very old baronet, was 
about to be entrapped into a m e With 
a common bricklayer's daughter, the Court 
would not ents it, and stopped the marriage. 
In a thi it was considered very 
criminal in all po jes who contrived the marti 
of a ward of Court with eight thousand pounds 
to the son of Lord Tankerville’s stew 

pooh referred to. es appears, however, 

other cases, that the possession of a large 
gira by the other party would be coneiered 

counterbalance any che very t inequalit 

of rank ; though the Court would not probably 
allow a man of me property whatever, althoug 
of equal family, to marry an infant heiress of 
rank with very large possessions, notwithstanding 
the consent of the guardians and all other parties 
concerned, 

The commitment of a person to prison | ‘for 
marrying a ward of Court without its permission, 
is often made not merely to punish such a con- 


as 
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tempt of its Licata but to compel, him to 
execute a pro settlement ; in those 
instances in which there are mitigating circum- 
stances, the husband, in offering to make an 
approved settlement, may obtain his discharge, 
It is thought that the modern practice is not 
to enforce the power of committal, when the 
contempt is not attended by any aggravatin, 
circumstances, but to hold it eo as to com 
the execution of a proper settlement. In a 
flagrant case, however, the husband will not be 
discharged on his offering to do so, until the 
Court should think he has been sufficient! 
unished ; nor if it has ordered that he should, 
or procuring the marriage, be indicted for 8 
conspiracy. 
As to the terms of the settlement, when there 
has been no moral wrong, the terms are not influ- 
enced by the fact of a mere technical contempt 
having been committed. In most cases, when 
wards of Court have been married without its per- 
mission, the husbands have been men of straw, 
who married for the sake of the fortune; ond 
the Court has therefore generally refused to give 
them any interest in the property; but if they 
are of equal rank and fortune with their wives, 
and make a corresponding provision for them out 
of their own property, it does not appear that 
the same rule would be adopted. In the caac of 
Bathurst v. Murray, in 1802, Lord Eldon directed 
that the husband should have an annuity out of 
the property during the matrimonial union, as 
his lordship mentioned that there could not be 
much expectation of happiness when the husband 
had nothing, and the wife had the entire power 
over the property § but this course appears to 
have been rarel fe taken. In the case of Hodgens 
v. Hodgens, trie 
of Lords from the Court of Cha ancery in Ireland, 
Lord Cottenham properly said, that ‘when men 
seek to get advantages for themselves by obtainin, 
ossession of wards under the jurisdiction of a 
Yourt of Equity, and by so doing are guilty of 
contempt against its jurisdiction, the Court will 
seldom if ever permit them to profit by their 
misconduct, or to enjoy any wan of the property, 
to obtain which has probably been the motive 
of their proceeding.’ The Master of the Rolls, 
Sir John (afterwards Lord) Romilly, decided to 
the same effect in the case of Wade v. Hopkinson 
in 1855; and Lord-Justices Knight-Bruce and 
Turner entertained the same view in the case of 


in 1837, on appeal to the House 


Field v. Moore in the same year. These judg- 
ments are also in accordance with the decision 
of Sir Edward Sugden, afterwards Lord St 
Leonards, in re Anne Walker, a minor, tried in 
the Chancery Court of Ireland in 1835. It also 

pears that the property of a female ward of 
m | Court will not be entirely settled upon the issue 
of her first marriage, although she and her 
g may consent to this being done. 

From what has been stated, it is clear that 
our Court of Equity has adopted very so a 
and wise measures to discourage the 
infants under its protection without its 
sion; and we need scarcely add that those 
individuals who de so are held as guilty of a° 
pre breach of morality and etiquette, almost 

eyond forgiveness. Moreover, such condemnable 

marriages mostly turn out unhappy ones, of 
which we have several conspicuous examples, 
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| my blood, that I vowed I would go if I returned ; 
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Tt is pleasing to know, however, that these 

unauthorised alliances do not often occur, and 

sprees to have considerably diminished during 
e last 


half-century. 
OUTWITTING THE BRIGANDS. 


In was on such a morning as we fog-nurtured 
islanders seldom witness at home, that I stood 
upon the deck of the good steamer Cowmoun- 
douwros, watching the nearing shores of the 
Pireus, which as all the world knows or 
should know, is the port of the classic city 
of Athens. The beautiful unclouded sky; the 
bright outline of the sun-bathed coast; the 
air laden with the scent of the distant Hy- 
mettus; the far eminence with the grand old 
Acropolis standing out white and bold in the clear 
atmosphere ; and close at hand the mouldering 
tomb of Themistocles—all combined to arouse 
such poetic fancies in my mind, that I forgot for 
the moment the prosaic business upon which I 
had come. The screaming engine of the busy 
little railway which carries the traveller from the 
Pireus to Athens, soon reminded me, however, 
that I was accredited with a mission from a 
London Greek firm to their friends in the Attic 
city; and I was soon whirling over the sacred 
ground 


Where History gives to every rood a page ! 





We passed the monuments of those doughty 
champions of the War of Independence, Karaiskakis 
and Mioulis, and many other objects of interest ; 
and after a ride of three or four miles, I found 
myself at my destination. 

After the first few days, I certainly had a very 
pleasant time of it, the few hours’ work each day 
acting only as a stimulus to my varied pleasures ; 
and having examined the Acropolis, and lunched 
by the fallen pillar of Jupiter, seated myself in 
the ruins of the Pnyx—whence Demosthenes 
declaimed, and Pericles evolved his plans—I 
looked around like Alexander, for more worlds 
to conquer. I thereupon consulted my genial 
but unwashed host, Kyrie Antonio Pericles Pap- 
pademetracopoulos—who, although Plato was to 
him a text-book, and the sayings of Socrates 
as familiar os the story of Tommy and Harry 
to an English schoolboy, was always as dirty as a 
sweep—upon the propriety of betaking myself 
to where 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea. 


For one might as well go to Egypt without 
visiting the Pyramids, or to Rome without enter- 
ing St Peter's, as to ‘do’? Greece and leave 
Marathon unexplored. And when my host tried 
to dissuade me by assuring me that a Greek 
gentleman’s ear had been sent a fortnight before 
by the brigands to his obstinate relatives, to hurry 
the negotiations for his ransom, it so roused 
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as close cropped as an Englich terrier, So away 
we started—-myself and Themistocles the son of 
my host, a sallow unshaven youth dirtier than 
his father—mounted upon two high-spizited 
donkeys, our revolvers well primed, our 
Lepr reg 2 vie iia ‘ 

ios Kyrie!’ shouted my long-named hoat as 
we cantered off, ~ 

‘Never fear, I replied, waving my revolver 
defiantly, and feeling that I should be 
disappoimted if the rascala did not show them- 
aa oy i 

m we went, enjoying the scenery and holdi 
a hybrid convorniien-ha in irekes English 
and I in sadly mutilated Greek—until in the 
excitement of the ride, and the glorious panorama 
constantly unfolding itself to our view, Prentirely 
forgot that there were such beings as brigands in 
existence. ‘ 

‘Now,’ aaid I to Themistocles, after a ride of 
some hours, during which my appetite had become 
unpleasantly sharpened, ‘let us look about for 
a spot where we can bivouac in comfort.’ 

e soon found a delightful place, sheltered all 
round, save where through a opening, we 
obtained a view of a charming landacape. Dis- 
mounting, and allowing our animals to refresh 
themselves on the grass, we soon made havoc 
of the good things we had brought. I was 
lying upon my back smoking a cigarette after 
the meal, gazing dreamily at the blue firmament ; 
and being too lazy to rise, had called upon Themie- 
tocles to the bottle, 

‘Has the fellow gone to sleep?’ thought I, still 
indisposed to turn my head. ‘'Themistocles !’ 

But Themistocles heard me not; and when I 
Taised myself upon my elbow, I saw him standing, 
as if struck dumb and motionless with fear, 
staring upon the opening. Instinctively I leaped 
up and clutched my revolver; but before I took 
a step, the cause of Themistocles’ fear became 
apparent i and three shaggy forms behind three 
blunderbusses aimed direct at me, made me fully 
aware that I was in presence of those scourges 
of Greece, the brigands! But oh! what a meta- 
morphosis! Where were the natty green jackets 
with silver buttons, the plumed hats, and the 
tout ensemble of the brigands of my youth, of 
the operas and the picture-books? Three ragged, 
disreputable-looking figures, clad in greasy sheep- 
skins and dirty clothes, unkempt, unshaven, too 
the place of those tinselled herves, and with stern 

tures and muttered threats, ordered us to 
follow them. My first thought was resistance ; 
but when I showed the slightest signe, the three 
bell-mouthed muskets were bent towards me; 
and I felt that the odds were too many, and 
determining to await eventa, grimly submitted 
to be led down the mountain by our unsavoury 


guides. 

At last, after winding through ravines and 
| : 
hollows, across glens and over mountain-p 
| innumerable this most unplessent journey ended 
by our guides calling a alt as we gained the 
suromit of a1 eminence surrounded by trees and 
tall rocks, forming an extraordinary natura] for- 
tress. Beneath our feet, in a deep ravine, with 
seemingly but oge outlet, and excellently sheltered 
by overhanging’ flisge, was the camp of the 
brigands; and here we found the rest of the 
shaggy ruffians—with the exception of one who 








stood. eentinel—enjoying their siesta with indolent 
content. 

A shrill whistle soon brought the rascals to 
their feet; and washing up to meet us, they dis- 
played a dozen of a8 unfavourable specimens of 
the human race as could well be found. Seizi 
our asses by their bridles, they relieved our captors, 
and led us down the ravine ; and having roughly 
assisted us to dismount, brought us into the 
presence of the chief of the band, 

“Bravo, lads t excellent, excellent !’ he shouted, 
as his sparkling eyes bent upon us in delight ; 
end after a cursory examination, we were con- 
Shania amid the excited gesticulations of the 
brigands and without undue ceremony, into a 

cavern within the ravine. 

‘Shiver my maintops!’ exclaimed a voice as 
I groped my way in; ‘they might give us sea- 
room, the vagabonds, and not fad us in this 
lubberly creek ; and now they are shoving more 
craft in to anchor !? 

‘Haul in, Jack, old chum!’ answered another ; 
‘we must make the best of a bad job, mate.’ 

To say that my heart leaped to my mouth 
at hearing such unexpected words, and finding 
myself in the company of my own countrymen, 
would no more than describe the cheering sensa- 
tion that thrilled through me, 

‘What cheer, mates?’ I cried in the darkness. 
Answering exclamations of astonishment greeted 
my words; and in afew minutes our stories were 
told ; and I learned that my new-found friends 
were the Captain and nperearye of a ship then 
lying in the port of the Pireus, who, seeking a 
like object, had met with a similar. fate to my 
own. 

‘And now, 
are we to get out of t 
and Joe and Black Tom, each with a cutlass and 
a barking-iron here, we'd soon make a passage, 
I'd warrant |? 

‘That's all very well, snid Will Johnson the 
supercargo; ‘but we haven't. If I’d but the 
opportunity given me, I’d guarantec’——. 

atever the supercargo was about to say was 
eut short by the advent of two shock-heads at the 
little opening of our prison, and two harsh voices 
calling us—as ay guide Themistocles informed 
w—to ke of a feast; for we learned after- 
wards that the chief, in commemoration of having 
| made such a good haul, had decided to allow us, 
his prisoners, to e of the general festivity. 
But as a preliminary, we had to undergo an 
examination as to our capability of paying the 
anticipated raneoms. First, we were relieved of 
our watches and rings, the Captain using language 
rather strong for translation to these pages, 
to the great amusement of his tormentora, who 
with similar gesticulations to his, endeavoured to 
imitate the sound of the Captain's words, which 
be oo only added to his wrath and their 

ilarity. 

‘You uncombed, dirty-faced vagabonds!’ he 
shouted, ‘if I had a few of you aboard the Annis 
Martin, I'd twist your ugly heads over the yard- 
arm in the twi of a jiffy !? 

Of course they only laughed the louder at his 
impotent 3 and I thought it quite as well 
that they did not understand the language in 
which he gave it vent. 

The operation of stripping us of our valuables 


said arta Jack Jenkins, ‘how 
is scrape? If I had Tim 
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gave me an opportunity to observe the appearance 
of my companions. Captain Jenkins was tho 
beau-idéal of an English seaman. In age about 
aul fete of a and robust build, a face 
broad, manly, and bearded, and limbs such as 
His height 
was nearly six feet; and he an air of 
command about him which was doubtless bred 
of his occupation. The supercargo, Will Johnson, 
was perhaps ten years younger; nearly as tall as 
his friend, strong and active; and take us alto- 
gether—for I am of no mean stature myself—we 
were three men who, under any circumstances, 
would be no disgrace to our country ; and if any 
opportunity should arise for an attempt at an 
escape, I felt certain that we should give as good 
an account of ourselves as any scratch three, here 
or there. 

Having satisfied themselves of the value of m 
late father's watch, which I parted from wit 
some emotion, and of the intrinsic worth of the 
Captain’s gold chronometer, as well as the super- 
cargo’s watch and diamond ring, we were inter- 
rogated, through Themistocles, as to our means. 
For myself, the name of the firm I was travellin 
for acted with a talismanic effect ben them, an 
I was immediately asscssed—notwithstanding my 
protestations—at three hundred pounds, At this 
price, too, the Captain’s freedom was valued; 
while the unfortunate supercargo—whose business 
they persisted in confounding with that of owner 
of the cargo and ship—was unanimously voted 
to be worth twice our ransom. Having arranged 
this matter to their own satisfaction, if not to 
oura, we were told to sit down and enjoy our- 
selves with what appetite we could muster, 

The smell of the roast lamb and the freshly 
baked meal-cakes, however, soon aroused plea- 
eanter sensations, and dimmed for a time the 
memory of our griefs; more especially as, under 
the apparent certainty of obtaining his booty, the 
chief condescended to be quite apace towards 
us, carving the joints himself for us, and delicately 
handing on the point of a dagger, our several 
portions. After we had satisfied our hunger with 
the more solid viands, we were regaled with dried 
fruits as dessert ; and a large jar of a peculiar 
sherry-coloured but bad-tasting wine of a resinous 
flavour—which Themistocles described as the 
common wine of the country—was brought in 
and set down in the midst of us. This we told 
them we could not drink; and the chief very 

enerously ordered us a couple of bottles from 
fis own particular store, doubtless the proceeds 
of a raid upon some well-to-do householder. 

Will Johnson after a time managed to ingratiate 
himeelf in the favour of our shaggy host and his 
friends by his genial happy manner and frank 
bearing, favouring the company with many 
remarks, which, translated by Themistoclea, 
evidently pleased them. When, too, by sleight- 
of-hand—in which he was an adept—he performed 
seme simple tricks, and gave them a music-hall 
song with a rollicking chorus, and wound up 
with a hornpipe accom | by the Captain 
with a pocket-comb and a piece of paper, the 
an enthusiasm knew no bounds, and ‘the 

etle-browed vagabonds laughed till the tears 
rolled down their cheeks. 

Will now became on such excellent terms 
with them all, that he proceeded to take some 
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freedoms with them ; and when he snatched the 
horn from the cup-bearer, and installed himself 
in that official’s place, jetting the wine out of the 
wide-mouthed jar and handing it round to the 
company, his triumph was complete, 

‘For heaven’s sake!’ said he as he passed ua, 
‘don’t take any of this stuff, and don’t drink 
much of your boa ‘ 

‘Never fear,’ caid Jenkina, making a face ; 
‘one taste is sufficient,’ somes 

And so Will went round with the cup, making 
a comical remark to this one, and a grimace at 
that, until the chief—evidently fearing from their 
hilarity that they were taking too much—ordered 
them to desist from drinking, and return to their 
several duties. 

Meanwhile, we were sent back into our dungeon, 
with a sentinel stationed at the opening, 

‘Not a word,” whispered Will, as we settled 
down in our prison.—‘ Here’s something, Captain,’ 
he continued, ‘that belongs to you.’ 

‘Why,’ said the i ge in reply, as Will 
handed him the article mentioned, ‘this is a 
stopper out of my medicine chest.’ 

‘To be sure it is, Jack,’ returned Will; ‘and 
I must apologise for the liberty of taking your 
laudanum phial; but my confounded back-tooth 
was so painful on board the ship last night, that 
I got up and took it, and and forgot to retrrn 
it this morning. You must debit me with the 
bottle and its contents, for I dropped them both 
into the vagabonde’ wine-jar !’ 

“What!” we all exclaimed in a breath. 

‘Now, stop your elke !’ continued the 
supercargo.—‘ Jack, you_know I’m not bad at 
sleight-o “hand tricks, Well, in the first place, 
having contrived to secrete the bottle while the 
black, s were relieving me of my valuables, 
and then having attained the potion of waiter, 
what was easier than to wriggle the bottle down 
my sleeve, whip out the stopper, and drop the lot 
into their swipes; giving the bottle a crack and 
stirring the laudanum up, every time I dipped 
the horn into it!’ 

‘Bravo, Will!’ cried the Captain, seizing his 
hand and giving it a hearty shake. ‘If that's 
the case, wo’re safe; for the black-faced rasculs 
won't wake up for a dozen hours I'll be bound. 
There ! our guard has dropped off already !’ 

And sure enough, the drowsy ruffian had 
planted himeelf right across the opening ond 
was snoring loudly. 

‘Now for it !’ cried the impetuous Jack Jenkins, 


er : : 
‘Hold hard!’ said Will. ‘Let them get well 
off.’ 

So, settling ourselves down for half an hour, 
we talked the matter over. At the end of this 
time, we sent the trembling Themistocles to see 
how things were outside ; and after peeping over 
the prostrate sentinel, he gave us to understand 
that all were eet except three, and they 
were retiring to the farther end of the ravine, 
and would in a minute be out of sight. 

‘Capital!’ said Will, with suppressed excite- 
ment, ‘Now, each take a pistol and a cutlass 
from the fellows, and follow me.’ 

One after the other we stepped across the 
sleeping brigand at the entrance, Will relieving 
him of his pistol, dirk, and blunderbuss; while 
the Captain and I stood by ready to give him 
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en the four of us, glidin; e ghosta, asei 
ourselves to whatever weerons we could most 
easily lay hands upon and as Themistocles was 
not of much use for fighting, we gave him the 
bag containing our valuables—which we found 
by the side of the sleeping chief—as well as 
several spare pistols, to carry. Picking our yar 
without speaking a word, we advanced to Ss 
the open end of the ravine, and just as we turned 
round 4 jutting piece of rock, we saw the three 
sentinels, seemingly in earnest conversation. 

‘Halt !? whispered Will, ‘Now for a rush!’ 
and each singling out his man and clutching his 
rifle by the farrel—-for we avoided the noise of 
shooting—we sprang forward. Almost simul- 
taneously, and before the enemy had time to 
observe us, we were upon them, and threo rifle- 
stocks descended upon three shock heads with 
such force, that two of the fellows dropped like 
stones. The stock of my rifle glanced off the 
hard head of my antagonist and crashed against 
the rock. With a stifled cry, he turned; but in 
an instant my hand was upon his throat, and 
the sound died in his gullet; while with the 
strength of desperation, I dashed his head against 
the wall-like rock ; and after a struggle—in which 
he wounded me with his dagger—he fell from my 
grasp, apparently lifeless, 

‘Now,’ said the Captain, ‘where are the 
donkeys ?—Come, Greeky !’ he cried to Themis- 
tocles; ‘bear a hand ;’ and looking around, we 
espied our four animals just as we left them, 
but with a brigand sitting by them. Here was 
an unlooked-for rencontre! He was fully a 
hundred yards off, and to get at him, we should 
have to cross a small plateau. 

‘Leave him to me!’ cried Jenkins, preparing 
to rush forward. But under the advice of the 
Bu 0, he stop We could have picked 
him off easily, but dared not for the noise of 
the rifles. 

‘Hang it!’ impatiently muttered Jenkins, ‘we 
shall be trapped again, after all;’ and without 
further parley, the impetuous fellow started off, 
running on the tips of his toes, with a drawn 
cutlass in one hand and a pistol in the other. 
Just as he was within a few yards of the brigand, 
the latter turned round, and seeing how matters 
stood, made for his rifle, which was leaning 
against a tree a few feet off; but a revolver 
hurled deftly by Will Johnson—for we had all 
followed—catching him directly in the face, so 
effectually stopped his progress, that he fell 
stunned to the ground, 

‘You persisi in doing all the work, said 
Jenkins as we came up to him. ‘But quick, 
lads; off we go!’ and in a moment we were on 
our asses, and under the guidance of our Greek 
companion, were making with break-neck speed 
fcr Athens. Up hill, down dale, on we wené for 
a couple of hours without stopping or mecting 
a human being; then, just as we were about to 
eroas the summit of a mountain at which wo had 
i @ har.oless-looking peasant wished us 

y,, and was about to pass on. 

‘Seize him!’ cried Themistocles ; 

scout,’ 


Bo seize him 4e ‘id, for cantion’s sake; and 
as there were no trees near, we tied his hands 
and legs together, and left him begging for 


‘he’s a 
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mercy. But there was no mercy in us, more 
especially as Themistocles explained that there 
bra mish ae Leader ip m ious irgrraa 
etween. brigan villagers, that it was 
by no means unlikely—had we allowed him 
to go free~he would have hied to the nearest 
i and roused a swarm of eemi-brigands about 
us, 

Having travelled for four hours, and as our asses 
could scarcely get along for fatigue, we called a 
halt ; and after resting ourselves and watering our 
animals, we soutinued our journey until, late at 
night, we reached Athena, where, round the 
Borie board of our host, we soon forgot our 
trou 





CURIOUS INSTANCE OF MENTAL 
PRESCIENCE. 


Aw article in Chambers’s Journal (No. 947) on 
* Curiosities of Mental Prescience’ has brought 
to my recollection an incident which pl 
to me upwards of twenty years ago. It i uced 
& great impression on my mind at the time, and 
shows that there is some mental law in operation 
that is as yet inexplicable. But I will let the 
facts speak for themselves, 

At the time I have alluded to, I attended a 
church among the members of which a certain 
question was then causing a t amount of 
excitement, Feeling ran very high, and meet- 
ings were caljed time after time to discuss the 
matter, which touched upon the acts of certain 
officials. An onti-official party was formed ; and 
I took an active part in its movements, I thought 
@ great injustice was being done, and I did all 
I could to right matters. Well, a meeting was 
called one evening in a room not connected 
with the church, and we malcontents were to be 
present to discuss the matters in dispute. Our 
clergyman was exceedingly anxious that party 
feeling should not run so high as to cause any 
rupture in the church, That anxiety on his 
pe was put very strongly to me a few hours 

‘ore the meeting, at which he was not ex- 
pected to be present, hence I was exceedingly 
anxious that we should not do anything to 

ive him, pe nally, Pat ange Lg 

@ meeting, havi ad to hu m my busi- 
ness to be thee in time, and hid thus base six 
or seven hours without food. I mention this, as 
it may possibly have some bearing on my mental 
and nervous condition at the time. 

The meeting was an exciting one, I spoke 
in it, I know I had an excruciating headache ; 
and when I sat down, another speaker followed. 
I listened to him for a minute or two, when, such 
was the pain in my head, that I rested it on my 
hand, and my clbow on my knee, and pressed 
my aching brow. I at once fell into a semi- 
unconscious etate, or a kind of half-dream, call 
it what you like, I was perfectly unconscious 
of what was going on around me, though I felt 
I was in the meeting. In that state I saw, aa 
in a vision, our walk in, and of course 

is presence under such circumetances created 
some little excitement. He told us why he had 
céme, and indeed spoke, as I thought, for about 


a quarter of an hour, then bowed himself out, 
On. that, I again as i¢ were came to myself. 
Now, to show that I had only been an inap- 
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state, I may! mention that I found that the same 


speaker ad on his legs and that I had not lost 
a single bentence of what he said. Of course, 


up to that time our minister had not been in. 
But‘the marvellous part of the story is, that in 
a very short time afterwards, and whilst the same 
speaker was still addressing the meeting, the 
minister came in just as I had seen him in m 
‘vision, and delivered preciaely the same speec 
as I had heard him deliver when I was in the 
state described, and went out exactly as I had seen 
him do before ! 

I don’t attempt to offer any explanation of the 
fact, but give it as a curious instance of mental 
preacience, 





TEL-EL-KEBIR. 
Seprzuaer 18, 1582. 


Onn forces were massed in the dead of the night, 
Kach man carried nought but was needful in fight, 
Accoutred and ready, they sought for repose ; 

Two hours were thus spent, when they silently rose. 


No bugle-notes rang on the calm cloudless air 

A whisper waa passed for the march to prepare: 

In silence they moved o’er the dark trackless sand, 

Took their course by the stars, and with compass in hand 


Each regiment felt for the neighbouring line, 
And kept its position without sound or sign. 
Thus weird-like the army still held on its way, 
But halted awhile for the break of the day. 


The order was passed : ‘ Let no man fire a shot, 
Until at the trenches the first line has got ; 
Then rash with a cheer, and the bayonet wield, 
The Islamite horde must then speedily yield.’ 


Sir Garnet's design was a consummate plan ; 

His soldiers he knew he could trust to a man ; 

And thus when the muttered command passed around, 
His heroes dashed forward with joy at the sound, 


Though met with a shower of bullets like hail, 

No obstacle could o'er their ardour prevail ; 

They leapt o'er the ditches and swarmed up the slope, 
Dropped inside the works, with the rebels to cope. 


No race of the East but must stagger and reel 

When charged hand to hand with the British oold ateal. 
Few minutes sufficed from the first of the rush 

The strength of proud Arabi’s legions to crush, 


The Highland Brigade bore the brunt of the fray ; 

Their ranks were more thinned than the rest on that day ; 
While the cavalry swept o'er the mass in retreat, 

And cut down their hundreds the rout to complete, 


The Indian contingent went straight on ahead, 
Till Tantal’s old thoroughfares rang to their tread, 
The campaign was won; and ere next sun had set, 
Tn Oniro the victors triumphantly met. 


All arms of the service have valiantly fought, 
Fresh laurels to history's pages are brought ; 
Knshrined on our fag 4 new name shall appear 
Recalling the vict'ry at Tel-el-Kebir, 

Lerra, November 1882. 


Ww. Dd. 
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VOLCANOES. 


THE phenomena of volcanoes are among the mast 
imposing and awe-inspiring within the circuit 
of natural influences, This is due in great part 
to the sense of utter helplessness that fills the 
mind of the observer in view of stupendons 
natural forces which he is powerless to check, and 
of tremendous agencies of destruction which it 
is impossible for him either to resist or control 
Moreover, the apparent irregularity of the erup- 
tions which take place from time to time in the 
chief centres of volcanic action, is such os to 
stimulate his curiosity as powerfully as they excite 
his fears; and thus the phenomena, and their 
attendant manifestations of irresistible and destruc- 
tive energy, have rendered the ‘burning moun- 
tain’ in all ages and among all peoples an object of 
unceasing wonder and apprehension. In the more 
poetic ages of the world, when men were disposed 
to personify those powers in nature that were 
beyond their comprehension or control, such 
volcanic outbreaks were uttributed to causes in 
keeping with the modes of thought which then 
prevailed, The volcanoes in the Mediterrancan 
area were accounted for, in the picturesque 
mythology of the time, by supposing that the 
gods were there engaged in conflict or toil; the 
mountain of Vulcano, or Volcano, in the Lipori 
Islands, being appropriated as the forge of the 
Greek Hephzstus and his Roman representative 
Vulcan—and the name thus came to be applied 
to all similar phenomena. Etna, again, was 
regarded as formed by the mountains which 
the vengeful Zeus had heaped over the rebellious 
Typhon, its periodically recurrent eruptions being 
ascribed to the tremendous struggles by which 
the buried giant sought to free himself from the 
superincumbent mass, But such poetical explana- 
tions have long ceased to have weight among 
mankind, and we now seek for a solution of those 
wonderful problems of nature in a manner more 
in keeping with the scientific spirit that is every 
day removing us farther and farther from the 
area of mythological influences. 


By 


Within the last thirty years, volcanoes have 
been made the subject of close and scientific 
observation, and the questions that still remain 
unsolved are now confined within a comparatively 
narrow area. The chief contribution which has 
ever perhaps been made to the acientific elucida- 
tion of the gubject, is to be found in a volume 
by Professor Judd, entitled, Volcanoes: What they 
are, and What they Teach (Londgn: Kegan Paul 
& Co.). This volume will serve'as the basis of 
some observations, in which we shall endeavour 
to sum up the extent of present knowledge on 
this interesting subject. 

A voleano is generally described as ‘a burning 
mountain, from the summit of which issue amoke 
and flames’ This definition Mr Judd takes 
exception to, both as a whole and in its individual 
propositions. In the first place, the action which 
takes place at voleanocs is not external ‘burning,’ 
or combustion, and bears, indeed, uo relation 
whatever tu that well-known process, Nor are 
voleanoes necessarily ‘mountains’ at all; essen- 
tially, they are just the reverse—namely, holes 
in the earth’s crust, by means of which a com- 
munication is kept up between the surface and 
the interior of our globe. The mountains that 
generally exist at centres of volcanic activity, are 
simply the guthered materials thrown out of 
these holes, and have not therefore to do with 
the causes, but with the consequences of volcanic . 
action, Neither is this action confined to the 
‘summits’ of mountains, for it as frequently 
occurs on their sides or at their base; while 
what is called ‘smoke’ is in reality steam or 
watery vapour ; and what is described as ‘Hames’ 
is nothing more than the glowing light of the, 
molten matier in the crater reflected from these 
vapour clouds, ‘ ; 

Such, then, being some of the popular mis- } 
conceptions of the causes and character of vol- 
canic action, a more accurate conception may 
be obtained of what volcanoes are, if we hava gn | 
opportunity of heuring from eye-witnesses how 
they are made. An interesting example of this 
operation has been afforded within the modern 
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| historical period. On the Bay of Naples, and| of Monte Nuovo, a lake, is now an elevated hill, 
about eighteen miles’ distance from Mount Vesu-| with all the strange and striking characteristies 
vius, is a conical hill four hundred and forty | of a ‘burning mountain.’ 
feet in height, sud covering an area more than| In the early period of a volcano’s existence, 
half a mile in diameter. is called Monte| and under normal atmospheric conditions, the 
Nuovo, or the ‘New Mountain’ and came into] cone round the crater is built up pretty equally 
existence leas than three hundred and fifty years| on all sides, whereby the opening of the volcano 
ago, its site having been anciently occupied in| continues to retain its original central position. 
part by the Lucrine Lake. This continued till | But there are various agencies by which the shape 
1538, when the ‘New Mountain” was formed ;/of the voleanic cone is modified and changed. 
and the facts attending its formation have been} For instance, in the case of high mountains, 
conclusively proved. For more than two years| such as Vesuvius, the combined weight and pres- 
previously, the country around was affected by | sure of the material that eurrounds or falls Pack 
earthquakes, which wally increased in inten- | into the opening of the crater has a tendency to 
sity, and attained their climax in September of | plug up the opening altogether, in which event 
the year last mentioned. the subterranean forces frequently burst out by an 
‘ the 27th and 28th of that month, these | opening which they make for themselves in the 
earthquake shocks are said to have been felt| lower slopes of the hill, When this occurs, the 
almost continuously day and night, About eight| same phenomena happen as before, The debris 
o'clock in the morning of the 29th, a depression | thrown out falls back round the new-made open- 
of the ground was noticed on the site of the| ing or fissure, and a twin volcano—or ‘parasitic 
future hill; and from this depression, water, | cone,’ as it is termed—is gradually formed. Again, 
which was at first cold and afterwards tepid,| when the volcano, either during an eruption, or 
began to iseue. Four hours afterwards the ground | from ita geographical position, is exposed to atrong 
was sean to swell up and open, forming a gaping | winds owing persistently in one direction, 
within which incandescent matter was | the greater portion of the dust and debris ejecte 
visible, From this fissure numerous masses of | into the air is carried to leeward, and thus the 
atone, some of them “as large as an ox,” with vast | cone is built up with the crater on one side, the 
quantities of pumice and mud, were thrown up| summit of the cone so formed being frequently 
to a great heig t, and these falling upon the sides) much higher than the crater, and in a sense over- 
of the vent, formed a great mound. This violent | looking it. Of perfect cones, those of Cotopaxi, 
ejection of materials continued for two days and | nineteen thousand six hundred feet in height, 
a ga and on the third day a very considerable | and Citlaltepetl, seventeen thousand three hun- 
hill was seen to have been built up by the/dred ond seventy feet, are etriking examples; 
falling fragments; and this hill was climbed by | though in each case we may take it that suc- 
some of the eye-witnesses of the eruption, The| cessive periods of eruption alternating with 
next day the ejections were resumed, and many petiods of quiescence have frequently changed 
ms who bad ventured on the hill were| both the size and the shape of the respective 
njured, and several killed by the falling stonca, | craters. 
The later ejections were, however, of less violence| In. describing the origin of Monte Nuovo, 
than the earlier oncs, and seem to have died| we have seen the process by which volcanoes 
out on the seventh or eighth day after the becin- | are formed; and in Mr Judd’s account of what 
ing of the outburst. he great mass of this| he saw taking place in the crater of Stromboli, 
considerable hill would appear, according to the|we gain a corresponding knowledge of how 
accounts which have been preserved, to have} volcanoes, after being formed, continue ta act, 
been built up by the materials which were} Stromboli ia one of the oldest volcanoes in the 
ejected during two days and nights’ This; Mediterrancan Sea, and is peculiar in this respect, 
volcano is now quiescent, and the slopes of the| that for at least two thousand years it has 
hill are covered with thickets of stone-pine. been in a constant and regular, but not in a 
The circumstances attending the formation of | violent or dangerous state of activity; hence it 
this remarkable hill may be regarded as typical | is possible for observers, without any overwhelm- 
of what has taken place in the case of probably | ing sense of danger, to watch for hours together 
every centre of volcanic action that exists. The|the series of operations going on within the 
presence of internal disturbing agencies is firat| crater. Our author, in 1874, made e careful 
notified by successive earthquake shocks, which | examination and sketch of. this volcano. The 
result in the partial disruption of the surface, and | island of which it consists is of rudely circular 
the opening out of a fissure, from which, along | outline, and the volcano rises in a conical form 
with heated water or steam, masses of rock, mud, | to the height of three thousand and ninety feet 
and other debris, are ejected. These materials, | above the fevel of the Mediterranean. Stromboli 
aa they fall back, gradually accumulate around | is one of those voleanoes in which the crater is 
the o ing until what ia called a crater is 
formed. Within this crater, incandescent matter 
is visible, which from time to time bursta or 
boils up with great eruptive force, sending forth 
immense volumes of heated vapour, and ejecting 
fresh masses of loose materials, which, as they 
fallback upon the newly-formed conical hill, and 
roll down its sides till they reach the angle of 
rest, gradually add to its height and swell out its 
| bulk. Thus, what had been but a short time 
’ before a level valley, or even, as in the case 















not on the summit, but on the side of the 
moons cer distance rely the oe it, 

iewed at night-time, it presents a very striking 
and eingular” spectacle, The mountain, owing 
to its great elevation, is visible over an area 
having a radius of more than a hundred miles; 
and as it bursts out intermittently into a broad 
flaah or glare of light, then sinks down, only 
in a few minutes to flash out afresh, it has 
been called ‘the Lighthouse of the Mediterra- 
nean, 
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‘If we climb up,’ says Mr Judd, ‘to this scene 
of volcanic activity, we shall be able to watch 
narrowly the operations which are going on 
there. On the morning of the 24th of April, 
1874, I paid a visit to this interesting spot in 
order to get a near view of what was taki 
lace. On reaching a point upon the side of the 
Beiarra from which the crater was in full view 
before me, I witnessed an outburst which then 
took place. Before the outburst, numerous light 
cur! Babe of vapour were seen ascending 
from fissures on the sides and bottom of the 
crater. Suddenly, and without the slightest 
warning, a sound was heard like that produced 
when a locomotive blows off its steam at a railway 
station ; a 4 volume of watery vapour was at 
the same time thrown violently into the atmo- 
sphere, and with it there were hurled upwards 
a number of dark fragments, which rose to the 
height of four hundred or five hundred feet above 
the crater, describing curves in their course, and 
then falling back upon the mountain. Most of 
these fragments tumbled into the crater with a 
loud, rattling noise ; but some of them fell outside 
the crater ; and a few rolled down the steep slope 
of the Sciarra into the sea. Some of these falling 
Ne rs were found to be still hot and glowing, 
and in a semi-molten condition, so that they 
readily received the impression of a coin ‘}irust 
into them,’ 

There is a still higher epee on the upper side 
of the crater from which the spectator can Jook 
down upon the bottom of the crater itself and 
see what is going on there; and when the wind 
is blowing from the onlooker towards the crater, 
he may sit for hours watching the wonderful 
scene displayed before him. ‘The black slagcy 
bottom of the crater is seen to be traversed y 
many fissures or cracks, from most of whic 
curling jets of venous issue quietly, and gradually 
mingle with an a gd in the atmosphere. 
But besides these smaller cracks at the bottom 
of the crater, several larger openings are seen, 
which vary in number and position at different 
veriods.’ These larger apertures may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Those that emit steam in 
loud snorting puffs, like a locomotive engine ; 
(2) those from which masses of molten material 
are seen welling out, and sometimes flowin 
outside the crater in a lava-stream; and (3 
those within the walls of which a viscid or semi- 
liquid substance is scen slowly heaving up and 
down. As we watch the seething mass in this 
third class of apertures, ‘the agitation within it 
is seen to increase gradually, and at last a gigantic 
bubble is formed, which violently bursts, when 
a great rush of steam takes place, carrying pag: 
ments of the scum-like surface of the liquid hig) 
into the atmosphere.’ 

‘If we visit the crater by night,’ continues our 
author, the Bras iartaey presented are found to 
be still more striking and suggestive. The smaller 
cracks and openings glow with a roddy 
light. The liquid matter is seen to be red or 
even white hot, while the scum or crust which 
forms upon it is of a dull red colour. Every time 
a bubble bursts and the crust is broken up by 
the escape of steam, a fresh glowing surface of 
the incandescent material is exposed. If at these 
moments we look up at the vapour-cloud covering 
the monntain, we shall at once understand the 
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Stromboli when = ead Lane i ahaa? ioe, 
for the great masses of ur are seen to be lit 
up with a vivid, ruddy glow, like that produced 
when an engine-driver 0; the door of the 
furnace and illuminates the stream of vapour | 
issuing from the funnel of his locomotive” A 
more vivid picture could scarcely be drawn of 
the A igen of volcanic action, or one conveying 
to the reader’s mind a better antidote for the 
misconceptions that prevail regarding it. 

The e essential conditions on which the 
peeinceen of volcanic phenomena seems, in Mr 

udd’s opinion, to depend, are the following: 
‘First, the existence of certain apertures or cracks 
communicating between the ‘interior and the sur 
face of the earth ; secondly, the presence of matter 
ina tian heated condition beneath the surface ; 
and thirdly, the existence of great quantities of 
water imprisoned in the subterranean regions—~ 
which water, escaping as steam, gives rise to 
all those active phenomena we have been describ- 
ing’ The questions involved in the second and 
third of these conditions—namely, how matter 
in a highly heated condition comes to be found 
beneath the surface of the earth, and how the 
additional presence of water there is to be ac- 
counted for—have already been treated by us 
in an article entitled, ‘Is the Interior of the 
Molten or Solid?’ (No. 943), and need not there- 
fure be further referred to in this place. 

Regarding the first of the above three conditions 
of voleanis phenomena—cracks or fissures in the 
earth’s crust—Professor Judd, in the work in 
question, has added largely to the existing know- 
ledge on the subject. He has contributed also not 
only to our knowledge of the canses and operations 
of volcanic phenomena, but to what we know of 
their uses in the economy of the natural world. 
The materials ejected from voleances during an 
eruption are not, as many may think, a wholl: 
neeleas collection of debris. On the other hand, 
much of what is thus thrown out is of consider- 
able commercial value. The volatile substances 
issuing from volcanic vents are at once deposited 
when they come into contact with the cool atmo- 
sphere ; others form new compounds with one 
another and the constituents of the atmosphere ; 
while others, again, combine with the materials 
of the surrounding rocks and form fresh chemical 
compounds with some of their i aon The 
deposits which are thus continually accumulating 
on the sides and ie of volcanic fissures, consist 
of sulphates, chlorides, sal-ammoniac, sulphur, &. 
At Vulcano, regular chemical works have 
established by a Scotch firm in the crater of the 
volcano, & great number of workmen being engaged 
in collecting the materiale which are deposited 
around the fissures, and which are renewed by the 
volcanic action almost as soon as they are removed, 
This work, as one may readily suppose, is not at, 
all times carried on with safety; for in 1878, 
a sudden outburet of activity within the crater 
took place before the workmen could escape, end 
geVi of them were severely burned by the 
explosions. 

As the knowledge of natural phenomena and 
natural products 4extends, man 1s aay by day 
widening the area ot his operations, owing |: 
a emaller and emaller proportion of those 
ducts to go to waste; yet 1b may not be wi 
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6 eas ot ree. that many will learn, that 
even the seemi refuse of volcanoes is rich 
in coment { are ot once valuable and 
Use: 





VALENTINE STRANGE. 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


ORAPTER XLVIIL—‘LET ME BTAY WITH YOU,’ 
PLEADED MILLY. ‘I SHALL NEVER MARRY.’ 


Mr Jouty bore his daughter's death with that 
Spartan fortitude which belongs to the great 


race of Egotiste, I will not say he did not |g 


gvieve; but he talked too much of his bereave- 
ment for my simple fancy, and managed his 
handkerchief too artistically as he stood beside 
the grave. There is a sort of man who will 
mountebank grief at a funeral as he will mounte- 
bank joy at a wedding and patriotic indignation 
at an election meeting; who, if he shed tears, 
must needs do it with a grace, and dances 
you an oratorical minuct over the slain in a 
Roumelian atrocity. Of one sincerity of regret 
Mr Jolly was guilty. His son-in-law had no 
filial yearnings towards him, and did not beg 
him io make his house his home. You meet 
Mr Jolly in life now and then, as well as in 
novels, and I cannot conceive of him anywhere 
as being other than a bore. I fear that sermons 
are wasted upon him, and that portraiture is 
a vain art for him. Meeting his reflection in 
these pages, he may say—I think I hear hin— 
that if is a most unfaithful and uncharacteristic 
sketch, and not in the least like anybody. 

There are few wounds from which the human 
Deatt will not recover, if they are inflicted in 

cop hg And perhaps the best way of curing 
ae wounds jis to leave them to their own 
healing, and io do whatever plain dutics lie 
before you. This was Val Strange’s cure, and 
it succeeded as well as could be hoped. From 
that wild scene on Welbeck Head, he went 
back to such work as he could find, and then 
and there left the Primrose Way for "good. He 
has not yet lived down the beliefs his neighbours 
entertained about the callousness of his conduct 
towards his young wife and his hardness at her 
death. And so true are the world’s verdicts and 
so well worth listening to, that Mr Jolly 
os a model of atavaat: grief and tender fatherl 
remembrance of the dead, whilst Val is still 
spoken of as having exhibited himself os a 
monster of no feeling. It strikes some people 
ag @ curious thing that so dour and hard a man 
as Mr Gerard Lumby was believed to be should 
ever have overlooked and forgiven the wrong 
Val Strange did against him. And sceing that 
the two men, though they meet but seldom, are 
other, these wiseacres 
conclude that Gerard has but a shallow sort of 
nature after all, and is incapable of any vary 
strong and enduring emotion. But these are 
mainly people wpe aks & eee point of their 
pretensions to ‘re 

‘Whatever may ae though atill of Vals relations 
with his beautiful wife, there are no mistakes 


made about his love for his little daughter. He 


loves her with a haunting remorsefut tenderness, 
a sad and dee P affection ; and the common people 
say that litt Constance is the very apple of 
Squire Strange’s eye. 

Aunt Lucretia "inoculated Reginald only too 
easily with her own beliefs, and the little man 
for a J tong time hated Val with a mingled acorn 
and loathing which were at times almost too 
much to bear. But he threw himself on the 
other hand enthusiastically on Gerard’s side, 
and made a hero of him, and little as he knew, 
made some near guesses at the sort of storms 
which had passed through his soul, This 
intimacy with Gerard cost him dear, and yet 
ve him a sweet remembrance which I think 
will last his lifetime. He hung about Lumby 


Hall a good deal in those days, singular 
change ais noticed in him. r belt : 
‘T never had any feminine societal The a daby,’ 


he said on one occasion. § That is, gy- wt enjoyed. 
any lengthened period of honey 3 don’t you 
know, madam? and I feel the lofs—the degriva- 
tion deeply. Now, it’s a fact recognised even 
by the ancients, that female associations soften 

e@ manners. I can’t say I think a lot of the 
ancients, as a rule, thou ugh they do make such 
a fuss of them at school and at the 'varsities ; 
but they were certainly right there; don’t you 
think so?’ And so the bald-headed little man 
fluttered in conversation, in a manner altogether 
new and noticeable. He was nervous—he was 
hurried and flurried in his speech—and yet he 
would talk, and was so remarkably eager to be 

reeable und complimentary, that he ran some 
risk of becoming a nuisance. 

During one of Reginald’s visits to Lumby Hall, 
two years after his sister's death, Gerard, un- 
expectedly entering his bedroom, beheld a ‘sight 
which shook his sides with mirth, We suffer, 
and we think we shall never laugh more; but 
the days and the months go by, and the burden 
of grief is somehow lightened, and then comes 
a jest somewhere, and we laugh again as heartily 
as ever. Only perhaps. the laughter leaves us 
a little sadder thon before, and acts as though 
it were a signal to call the shadow back again. 
The good little Reginald, when Gerard came 
unexpectedly upon him, was in his peiahiqpe Wn! 
and was hard at work with some gruesome gluey 
substance out of a bottle, polishing his baldness 
with both hands, as 1 French-polisher works at 
mahogany. And, there on the table before a 
was epread each ‘individual device of that great 
fraternity of knowing ones who gift the bald with 
liquid hair-seed at seven-and-six per bottle; a 
acore of them, and nearly all unstoppered. Taki 
in the whole situation at a glance, Gerard fell 
against the door-post and lifted up his voice and 
screamed and laughed outrageously; and the 
little man, with his hands still at his head, 
turned round, and stared at him with a visage 
so rueful and’ amazed, that mirth became almost 
heroic in intensit e smiled. feebly at Jent, 
and went on polish with a look of s 

‘It’s all very well to laugh,’ he ai ” when 
Gerard had done laughing, and in a condition 
of infantine weakness, was wind his eyeg ‘you ‘ 
curled and golden young An Sbut how ‘would 
ye feel if you were @ small cove like me? as 
eet four, and as bald. as a billiard-ball ! I don’ 
believe any of ‘em are of any use,’ he ae | 


t 


=) 


eke 
piteously. ‘And this one’—indicating the bottle 
whose contents he had last employed—‘is so 
awfully sticky and sweet, that whenever I use 
it, the a= get at it, and I feel like a catch-'em- 
I 


ve, 0. 

‘Don't, said Gerard, raising a protesting hand. 
‘I can’t stand it” And suddenly the little man 
sat down with his hands well out from his gar- 
ments and laughed almost as heroically as 


‘You don’t go about in that way, do you?’ 
inquired Ge breathlessly at last. 

No,’ said the little man. ‘It’s a self-imposed 
sentence of imprisonment to use it, It’s very 
hard, because a fellow can’t even lie down, lest 
he should atick to something ; and besides that, 
I'd sooner be as I am, than bald in spots, as I 
should be if it made the hair grow, and I had 
rubbed it off in places. There ¢s a dreary sort 
of interest,’ he added, ‘in sitting before a looking- 

lass and betting with yourself against any special 
fly making a landing.’ 

Lord Byron has noted the indubitable fact that 
laughter jeaves us doubly serious, but this was 
a droll introduction to a love-confidence. 

‘Why do you inflict these absurdities upon 
yourself?’ asked Gerard. 

‘Well, it’s unpleasant to know that you’re 
singular, the little man responded. ‘You feel 
ostracised from your kind, don’t you know ? 

‘Rubbish,’ said Gerard. 

© Well, that’s nonsense of course, and was meant 
for nonsense. But J don’t want to look like 
Methuselah yet, and I get taken for all manner 
of ages.’ 

‘Jolly,’ said Gerard, ‘I begin to think you are 
in love. He had not the remotest belief that 
this shaft would hit the gold, or even the white, 
or he would never have loosed it. 

‘So I ao,’ said Reginald.—Gerard sat grave and 
silent.—‘ Why shouldn't I be?’ asked the little 
man. ‘I’m not Old Parr. And look here, 
Lumby, you can tell me perhaps whether I have 
a chance’ He looked guiltily at Gerard, and 
murmured ; ‘It’s your cousin Milly.’ 

‘T can’t tell,’ said Gerard. ‘Go and speuk to 
her. You have my best wishes,’ 

It’s horribly absurd, you know, said the little 
man. ‘Of course, it’s awfully absurd. I used to 
watch Va——- Fellows I knew I used to watch, 
and I used to laugh at ’em no end. I never 
thought I should come to this, he added, indi- 
cating the bottles on the dressing-table; ‘but 
when a man’s as far gone as I am, he’ll do any- 
thing to make himeelf feel a little worthier.’ 
When a man gets fo so Le arpa a badi 
as this concerning himself, it is not easy for 
anything less than a ey saree to feel thin- 
skinned. Gerard saw t+ the little man was 
almost hysterical in his desire to hide himeelf, 
and sauntered away, therefore, with an aspect of 
carelessness, repeating his advice. 

In a quarter of an hour Reginald descended 
with no trace of his late pursuits about him, and 
seeking Milly, found her in the garden, plunged 
desperately tinto the question at his heart—and 
was rejected. She respected him—she liked him— 


she offered him a sister's affection. She let him 
down as tly as ehe could; and he went away 
sadly, and threw all the preparations out of 


window, and grieved. He announced his depar- 
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to 


“per” 


ture that evening ; and Gerard of course- knew the | 


cause of it, and was v for thé stanuch 
friend, and the brother of his dead love. Before 
Reginald went away, however, he spoke to Milly 


again. Z 

*You’re very good and tender-hearted,’ he said 3 
‘and when I’m gone, you'll very likely accuse 
yourself of having made me miserable. Don't 
do that,’ he pleaded stoutly, ‘I'm not goi 
y myself the poor compliment of saying 
don’t care. Of course I care; but I don’t know 
who it was, just now, but there was a lady of 
whom somebody said that to know her was a 
sper Lops And I at be a better elle 
‘or it; an ‘m_very much obliged to you 
pune it so kindly.-Good-bye; he eaid Priskly : 

ut the tears were in his eyes. 

Mrs Lumby spoke of his departure, and asked 
Gerard privately if he could divine what had 
driven Reginald away. He, thinking his mother 
innocent of the truth, respected his friend's secret ; 
but it was soon apparent that she knew it, and 
had but asked her question for an object of her 
own. 

‘Why has Milly refused so many offers?’ she 
asked. ‘Is there nobody in the world will suit 
her, or is she in love with somebody already ?’— 
Gerard was silent; but something in his mother's 
face and voice recalled to his mind the time 
when Milly had clung to him begging him to 
abandon his purposed pursuit of his enemy. 
Whilst he was thinking of this, his mother 
returned to the charge—‘Can you guess who 
it may be, Gerard?’ There was that curious 
something in her face and voice again; but he 
was not of that tribe of dandies who are eet 
te any mere hint to believe a woman in love wit: 
them. 

‘Why should I guess?’ he asked, as lightly 
as he could, and rising, made as if to leave the 
room. 

His mother arose also and stood before him. 
‘Can’t you guess, Gerard 7’ 

He stood a little awkwardly before her, and 
would have made any light answer serve to turn 
the question aside, if he could have found one, 
But none occurred to him. His mother's reite- 
rated question seemed to point to him, and the 
remembrance he had in his mind gave him the 
same indication; but he was loath to accept it. 
To love and love's delights, his heart was dead. 
Love is not so poor a thing in all hearts, that 
a year or two can serve to bury it out of 
memory. 

‘Gerard,’ she said, secing him silent, and per- 
haps mistaking the slight traces of confusion 
which dec themselves, ‘I have known it a 
long time. She began to care for you when— 
when your troubles began, dear.’ 

‘Tf it is so, he returned, ‘you should havo 
kept her secret, mother.’ 

‘Oh, she cried, a little wounded, ‘you are not 
to think thet Milly hes spoken to me, or that 
she guesses that know. But women see these 


things,’ 

T hope you are :mistaken, answered Gerard ; 
and having kjased her, left the room. He was 
not a 
lightly, a often; und the kiss seemed to’ his 
mother to set a certain seal of solemnity upon his 
refusal, A day or two later, she began quiethy 





“man from whom careases came . 


if 788 
to question Milly as to the reason of her manifold 
refusels of eligible young manhood, 

‘You don’t wan$-me to go away, do you, aunty ?’ 
asked the young. lady ; and the old one en 
a warm disclaimer. ‘Let me stay with you,’ 
pleedad Milly. ‘I shall never marry,’ she 


‘Until the right man asks you,’ returned -the 
old lady. 

‘Let us’ wait till he comes, dear aunt,’ said 
Milly, ‘before we say any more about it’ So 
ue question dropped, and was no more reverted 


YOUNG LIFE IN THE STREETS. 


Wen John Leech drew his ‘Portraits of Chil- 
dren of the Mobility,’ he considered them as 
the antipodes of the class represented by the 
word he was playing upon—the Nobility. The 
armorial bearings he drew for them are not 
to be found at the heraldic offices: First Quarter, 
Azure, a Tile dilapidated or shocking-bad Hat ; 
Second Quarter, between two Clays in saltire 
Argent, in base, a Pot of Heavy frothed of the 
second ; Third Quarter, Sable, a Buncth-of-Fives 
proper; Fourth Quarter, Or, a Neddy, Sable, 
| passant, brayant, panniered proper, cabbaged and 
earroted Gules, The children born to these 
peculiar armorial honours are not, as the phrase 
goes, born with a silver spoon in their mouth ; it 
has been aptly said, that if they were, the spoon 
would be transferred at once to a near relation, 
to provide something more nourishing to go into 
the mouth instead. When they are able to run 
about, they run into the streets, having been 
carried thither before by other babies; and there, 
to the casual observer, they seem to remain all 
the rest of their lives. Some of them play there ; 
but these are the offspring of the higher mobility ; 
others earn in the streets, others live in the atreeta, 
and neither the embrace of Charity nor the grasp 
of the School Boards can clear them thence to 
shelter, Most of them, alas! get shelter eventually 
for a series of lengthening  eepnatitng prison. 
So we class young life in the streets in three 
simple divisions, under which all town-dwellers 
see it in their rambles—the children who play 
there, who work there, who live there. 

The children at play make the bright side of 
the picture. They are worth watching. Their 
ingenuity, their animal spirits, their sublime 
power of ‘making the best of it,’ are all enviable. 
A dying merchant, looking from his window in 
‘ald and sickness, once sighed to give all he 
had if he uit be the ragged boy at the opposite 
corner squabbling for marbles, Well, he too, in 
a figurative sense, had had his squabbling ond 
his marbles once, and the boy had yet to come 
to age and labour or penury ; for Fate deals, after 
all, with an even hand, and it may be that in 
many cases the blank, work-driven lives of the 

r have @ prelude of unusual recklessness of 
high spirit, and power of enjoyment where there 
is little to be enjoyed. They make the best of 
it. We have seen a poor child's feathered 
’ phuitle-cock, her only toy, go down into an 
area, and the child, after one melancholy peep 
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through the railings, was es ever with a 
ceanipled ee a eertice instead . <A little 
further on, inside another area railing, a goat 
was mountaineering, taking the cellar tops for 


the edges of a precipice; and there seemed to” 


be something akin between the ready mode of 
‘making the of it’ in the dumb animal and 
in the uncared-for child. In the samo spirit, 
not ett green boughs to swing from, among 
flickering leaf shadows, they climb a lamp-post 
furtively to tie the rope, and fly round it with 
a shorter swing at each turn, sift the final twist 
and collision, Moreover, like a large growth of 
spider, they spin their ropes across from rail to 
rail at doorways; so that the inhabitant who 
comes suddenly home in those romantic neigh- 
bourhoods, may have to wait till a living ewingful 
of small nurses and babies in arms descend, and 
until the web of knots is cleared from the door- 
way, and the spiders sent to weave a barricade 
elsewhere. 

The strangest oddity of child’s etreet-play we 
ever found was carried on by a solitary little 
baby-boy, just able to jump with safety with both 
feet off the flags. He had a 1 doll for 6 
partner, nearly as big aa himeclf, held carefully 
with her toes on the ground ; and without music 
or witnesses, he was slowly and solemnly dancing 
with the doll. Where had he seen couples 
dancing, and when, in his experienced babyhood % 
The question opens up infinite speculations, from 
the street-organ crowd to the organ-grinder’s 
music in the hall at some home party—as it 
sometimes happens—or the ‘Twopenny Hop!’ 
Somewhere he had seen it, and profited thereby ; 
and the simplicity of himself and his partner 
outshone the shepherd dances of Arcadia, 

Child-life in the streets for the earning of a 
living, is no child's play. The picture darkens 
all at once when we come to that part of it, and 
darkens more and more until the end. Street- 
trading by children is not now so common as it 
was before the law made school attendance com- 
pulsory for at least some part of the year. In 
those days, the number of children earning a 
living by vending various articles in the London 
streets alone was computed to be far over ten 
thousand. Some counted them as nearer twenty 
thousand. One has only to turn to the ea 
of Mr Mayhew’s London Labour to find in the 
accounts given by the children themselves, the 
extreme hardship of their lives. A little water- 
cress-seller, eight years old, with no childish 
ways or thoughts, and with wrinkles in her 
face where the’ ainples ought to be, may be 
taken as an example of the sufferings of the 
very young, not only then, but in countless 
cases now. She sold watercresses at the rate of 
four bunches for a penny, making a profit of 
about fourpence a day, She had a home, and 
in, this e was in advance of many others 
of her class. But those who cherish children of 
eight years in brighter homes can best understand 
the terrible hardshi ae in this poor little 
trader’s aceount of The watercresses had 
to be bought at Forringdon Market before six 
o'clock in the morning; and from six o'clock till 
ten, she traversed the streets to sell them, before 
tasting food. What simple eloquence of poverty 
is in a few of her answers to the questions asked 
by the compiler of the book! ‘Jt’s very cold,’ 
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she replied, ‘before winter comes on reg’lar— | life and character dashed in by a few , is | 
epeci y gettin g up of a morning, I get up in | the finest character-drawing the novelist. ever did, }' 

e dark, by the light of the lamp in the court. | and as noble hing for humanity's sake as { 
When the snow is on the ground, there’s no | was ever fo in a popular fiction, Jo's igno- 
“creases.” I bears the cold—you must; so I puts | ranece is extreme, but not without glimmerings, 
my hands under my shawl, though it hurts ’em | that faintly Belgien and go out, mind isa { 
to take hold of the “creases,” especially when we | blank ; but he a conscience—God made him, - 
takes ‘em to the pump to wash ‘em.—No ; I never | and man neglected him. He is described in half | 
see any children crying—it’s no use? a-dozen words; we all have seen him—‘ very . 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that | muddy, very hoaree, very ed. He can say 
young boys and girls are not still in thousands , for himself that he never got mto trouble— ‘sept 
earning their way in the London streets with all , not knowin’ nothink und starwation.’ He knows 
the hardening results of strect-life. The vast | that a broom is a broom, and that a lie is bad; 
number of newspaper-boys and flower-girls is| and when he is requested to tell the truth, he 
proof enough that, even before they are past | has a forcible formula : ‘Wishermaydie if I don’t, 
the age of compulsory schooling, they find ways | sir!’ There is one jewel in him, among the mud, 
and means to trade in the streets for bread. And | the hoarseness and the Se rs diamond. He 
taking into account the immense increase of popu- | has a heart; he has gratitude. ‘He wos wery good 
lation, the number of youny auvet sellin cannot | to me, he wos!’ cries poor Jo against his ragged 
be regarded os very notably lowered merely | sleeve, when the man who had said kind words 
because statistics are wanting. A child’s earnings | to him, the nameless friendless man, is ‘ stritched’ 
are reckoned to be less than sixpence a day, in|—dead. That part of the portrait me pene 
return for which poor wages the little traders | be disbelieved, but only for want of knowledge 
wander till late at night in the great public school | of the poor. If there is no warmth of feeling, 
of anything but high influence or good example. | no faithfulness, no gratitude, it is because there 
The costermongers look upon them as rivals;| has been no sympathy. The deaf child that has 
they say the children, as sellers, ‘pervents others | never heard a sound, will never speak ; the heart 
living, and ruins theirselves;’ and at least one | that has never been spoken to, will never answer 
half of the jealous remark is too often sadly true. | the surrounding hardness with human -feeling. 
L numbers of them have no settled dwelling, | The children of the streets are often hard, sun- 
or the worst substitute for a home. Many take ane selfish. But why? They are struggling 
their meals in the streets, buying a ‘penn’orth of | by their wits for existence ; they have never me' 
padding as a sustaining dinner; and the home- 

ess, or those that are afraid to go home with 
stock unsold, find a refuge in crowded lodging- 
houses, or hide in stairs or in the markets, or 
lie in some corner under a dry arch. 

‘The children who live and have their being 
in the streets are of a still poorer and more nume- etl ignorant as Jo, have a ludicrous confusion 
rous class, though some of them are included | of ideas in place of any knowledge. Mr Mayhew, 
in the class of strect-traders. They buy in the | to whose work we have already referred, cate- 
markets, and sell at the corners; but they more|chised one or two of them and received 
frequently live by their wits, dishonestly or | replies, provoking something of mirth as well 
honestly, by begging or by ‘fiddling’—that is, | as pity. One bright youth was questioned about 
doing odd jobs, such as holding a horse or carry-| the battle of Waterloo, the Queen, Shakspeare 
ing a parcel. They are the ‘Arabs'—in the |—with surprising results, Hoe ‘hadn't heer’d 
deepest sense of the word, the most pitiable of}of the battle of Waterloo, nor who it was 
all classes ; for they are adrift and alone in the | atween ;’ but once lived down by Waterloo Road, 
Had no notion what the Queen had to do; but 
did not think she could do as much as the 
Lord Mayor or ‘the Lambeth beak” He 
associated the Immortal Bard with small illicit 

awnbroking, for he ‘lad heer'd of Shakspeare ; 
but didn’t Know whether he was alive or dead, 








with kindness, softness, sympathy. No heart. has 
spoken to theirs, and what wonder if they are 
mute? Yet, in the ie 8 of the pak] they 
could g by word and deed, if we would but 
make them hear. 

Some of the young ‘Arabs, if not as help- 





world, eluders of law, and hardly decreased 
in number by legislation. Their very faults can 
hardly be called their own, so untaught are they, 
and so doomed to misery, unless some agency of 
protection chances to lay hands upon them indi- 
vidually. Whence they come and whither they 
o, no one knows; the beginning and end of 
eir existence are alike mysterious, miserable 
problems; we only see them in childhood—|} ning.’ 
or the substitute for childhood—a ragged shock-| At some part of their career, the schools may 
headed crew, innumerable and interminable, | do something to teach boys of this class; but 





and didn’t care. A man with something like 
that name kept a dolly-shop, and did stun- 


istinguished from the sheltered poor by the| often no achool ever gets hold of them; and 
absence of all shyness and by the cunning] in any case, there is something needed far more 
of self-dependence in « close struggle for daily ; than mstruction in the three ‘Rs’ The training 
life. to a Higher Life is what they need—the care 
Jo, in Bleak House, forms the typical repre-| for soul and body, the taking in, not the taking 
sentative of the whole class, or af least of the} up. ‘ ought not to be en 
says the et to his little daughter Adeli 
who is pitying beggar children beneath the 
window—some sof the Children of the Mobility, 
drawn by John Lusch. ‘They have no business 
there ; it is contrary to law; and I am 
that the policeman does not take them np’/— 


hundreds that, in reference to the rest of huma- 
nity, are more sinned against than sinning, even 

|} in that untanght struggle for existence. Jo 
is a living portrait; there is not a touch of 
ation about it; and some there are who 

hold that the boy crossing-sweeper, with his whole 
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‘Take .them up, papa!’ says Adeline, the 
i Pact cascelitien of ideas in her 
‘Dr Goodman said in his 
to take poor people 


The number of these destitute children—the 
Poorest of the poor, having the streets for their 
welling-place, and living no one knows how— 
is a number: counted already in London by tens 
of thousands, and as increasing, despite the 
many generous and noble efforts to shelter and 
eave, As the writer of London Poor has summed 
up their case: ‘What littl information they 
receive is obtained from the worst class—from 
cheats, vagabonds, and rogues ; what little amuse- 
ment they indulge in springs from sources the 
most poisonous—the most fatal to happiness and 
welfare; what little they know of a home is 
ne ily associated with much that is vile and 
base.’ Ew they live at all is a marvel. The 
refuse of the markets makes a large item in 
their daily fare. About eight o'clock on summer 
mornings, when the wholesale trade is nearly 
over in the rough-paved space round Covent 
Garden Market, paciet of these destitute children 
may be seen there, scrambling for the battered 
plums and other decayed fruit cast away as 
uuseless—one might almost say, as poisonous. 
And any Saturday, those who buy costly flowers 
and fruit in the bright vista of the market’s 
bloom-laden central arcade, may see a vision of 
London poverty, if they will step outside, and 
make their way to the open, where the emptied 
baskets make flanki arricades, There are 
little children pinched in face and thinly clad, 
grave-faced women, groups of ragged boys, 
gathering the cabbage leaves and all the vege- 
table refuse from the street ; every scrap, broken 
and half rotten, they turn over and judge slowly, 
with hungry eyes and anxious hands, and no 
heed for passers-by. The children carry off heaps 
of green stump and leaf, stuffed into bits of 
sacking, or looped up in the front of a skirt ; 
and we have seen a whole grave congress of 
business-like young things, and pale-faced women, 
and hungry lads, assembled round a space strewn 
with the stall-sweepings of Slag i peels, sortin 
and picking up to carry away the bits of pee 
on which some pulp was left. So near the 
gy stream in the central arcade, so near the 
Sperting i the sight suggests the old 
saying, that one half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives. 

If we knew everything, even in the one small 
world of London, it would be heart-breaking 
knowledge. As George Eliot says, yagi, 
of the pathos of trivial incidents, if we a 
keen sense of daily life, it would be like hear- 
ing the grass grow and the squirrel’s heart beat, 
and we should die of that roar which lies on the 
other aide of silence. But of what should we 
die, or rather how could we live, if we realised 
the life of the t, who rise daily to the same 
sunlight, and especially the life of the children 
of misery? When one sees some chance glim 
of it, the helpless remonstrance is, What can I 
dot But there are two ways of saying that 
word.> What can I do! never did enything 
What can I do? is reflective, energetic, hopef 

| brave, ready for any chance, and counting no 
chance ama. It means work, and does it. Nor 
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can the work ever be counted little, if it be the 
stretching of a loving hand, even for 4 moment, 
to aid in lifting young life from the mire. 





MARJORIE 
AN OLD VIRGINIAN STORY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—OHAP. IL 


Lmormxanr Epwanp Harraden of His Majesty’s 
60th Regiment of Foot—a fine young fellow, with 
far more of the hearty Squire about him than 
of the typical officer of the day, was waitin 
that afternoon at a very familiar spot, situated 
just about half-way between the town and the 
barracks on Mount Pleasant. Of course he was 
waiting for Marjorie; and as punctuality is as 
rigid a virtue in love as in war, he had not to 
wait long before he espied a light active form, 
furs and ribbons flying, making the best of ita 
way towards him through the decp snow, and 
in a few seconds was pressing his own honest 
face against the dimples and blushes of Mar- 
jorie’s. 

‘QO Edward !’ cried the breathless girl; ‘such 
fun before dinner! You know my tutor—Old 
Candlestick, as you call him—well, now, what do 
you think he’s been and done ?? 

‘Can't think, my darling,’ replied the young 
officer. 

‘Well, what should you think was the moat 
unlikely thing in the world that he would 
do? 

‘Well? said the young Englishman, after o 
pause, for, being a poeeens mun, he was a 
ponderous thinker, ‘I should think the most 
unlikely thing he could do would be to make 
love to you.’ 

*O you clever man!? exclaimed Marjorie; 
‘that’s just what he hes been doing. The 
impudence! I could have boxed his ears, as 
he stood there like a great fish. And you should 
have seen his fuce when I told him what I 
thought of him! Because, you know, he’s been 
and sneaked to my father about our acquaintance ; 
and you know that just as a red reg moddens 
a bull, so does a red uniform madden my poor 
old father. And you may imagine, Edward, 
what a talking-to I got last night! If I'd been 
a thief, I could not have got worse.’ 

‘Well, never mind, my pet,’ said the officer ; 


She'll get over it. All the good folks about 
here look upon us as fiends, Give a dog a bad 
name, you know, and the rest of it. e hear 


Plenty, of it, and we've heard more than usual 
tely.’ 

But, my love, what are we to do?’ 
Marjorie plaintively. 

‘Why, my dear,’ replied her swain, ‘although 
I’m an Englishman, I can’t help seeing that this 
horrid war will soon be over. Your people must 
be free sooner or later ; and although I the 
king’s commission, I don’t see why they shouldn't 
be; and I can’t think it right that two peoples 
of the same blood and language should be cutting 
each other's throats, as we have for the last seven 
years been doing. And then all evil feelings will 
disappear ; and I will go to your father, and tell 
him that I love you, and that I want you for my 
wife, And if he refuses, why—-why, we'll run 


urged 
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away ; and if he says all right, why, then it’s all | confused at eceing him; but the young man. whs 


right.’ 

‘What a clever old dear you are |’ said Marjorie, 
looking up in the young fellow’s hendsome 
with proud admiration. 

‘How I wish, Marjorie,’ he said, ‘that your 
father wasn’t such a prejudiced, strait-laced old 
fellow, We're Fite to keep Christmas in such 
style up at the Mount ; but it'll be funny without 
any girls; but if he’d only Jet you come, all the 
other people would follow his example, for he’s 
rather a big man, isn’t he?’ 

‘No; I’m afraid you won't get much yigniee 
beauty up there, said Marjorie. ‘You should 
hear how the women all talk against your people, 
just as much for fashion, I believe, as from genuine 
principle. But I should like to come.’ 

And so they sauntered on, chatting the too fast 
hours of daylight away, until the Licutenant was 
reminded that his was the night-guard ; and they 
went back to the Half-way Tree, as they called 
Thele trysting-pince, and with one fond kiss, they 


After nightfall, the preparations for the coup 
de main were carried on quietly but actively in 
Alexandria, and no one was more active or ener- 
patie than the atalwart old farmer of Braddock’s. 

e hastily swallowed his ten, much to the sur- 
chee of Marjorie, who was accustomed tq see 

im linger over that meal as un important epoch 
of the day, and was out into the town and about 
the farms, enlisting recruits, holding consultations 
with his brother-conspiratorr, buying up all the 
muskets and pikes and swords and ammunition 
he could lay his hands upon, stirring up the lazy, 
cheering the few who were despondent, doing, in 
fact, the work of two men, despite his load of 
sixty years. 

As might be imagined, Marjorie was much 
alarmed at the strange state of affairs at home— 
at the strings of carts and gangs of men laden 
with arms and mysterious packages which con- 
tinued to pass in and out of the garden from dusk 
until after midnight, all in silence, and looking 
almost spectral in the dim lantern light. 

‘What docs all this mean, Cicero?’ she asked 
of the old negro. 

‘IT dunno, Missy, I’s sure; nebber see sich 
goin’s on, nebber! Gemmans been runnin’ up 
an’ down stairs, an’ in an’ ont jes like de flies in 
de molasses pot.’ 

She then asked one of the workers. 

‘Why, bless your heart, Miss, replied the man, 
twe're a-goin’ to do away with the Britishers, 
that’s what we’re a-goin’ to do;’ and accompanied 
his answer with winks and head-shakings which 
spoke volumes. ea 

‘Do away with the Britishers!’ repeated Mar- 
jorie to herself. ‘That means fighting, and 
murder—and perhaps Edward, or father’—and 
a terrible cloud of thoughts came over her mind. 
‘Oh, how happy we could all be,’ she thought, 
‘if people had no such things as prejudices !’ 

eanwhile, her father was returning from the 
house of one of the confederates, which stood a 
little beyond the other side of the town, on the 
road to Mount Pleasant, and was not a little 
surprised to meet the Rev. Nahum Bond, who 
was evidently in a + hurry. Had it not 
been pitch-dark, he would have noticed, too, that 
the minister was equally surprised and rather 


face | thet may offend you, but 


quick at recovery, and said: ‘Just whom I wanted’ 
to sve, Master Hood. Iam sorry to say anythi 

I feel it my duty to. 
warn you against your daughter.’ oe | 

‘Lord ! man,’ exclaimed the old farmer, ‘what 
has the wench been doing now? Laughing at 
her tutor?’ 

‘Nay, nay, Master Hood,’ replied Nahum; ‘it 
no light matter. I 5 Ae not of what she hes 
done, but of what she may do. She knows 
perfectly well what our project is; she loves one 
of the men against whom we are to work; she 
met him this afternoon. Put two and two 
together. Good-night!’ And he was lost in 
the darkness, 

For a moment the old man stood bewildered. 
Then he smote his brow ond muttered: ‘What 
a fool I have been not to send her away! Of 
course I see what the parson means—that she 
will betray us—and yct I dare not think that 
she would do so, Her love for the red coat may 
be strong, but it would be strange if her love 
for her father and her country were not stronger. 
However, I will see her.’ And he strode on 
homewaria, , 

Marjorie met him at the door with a frightened 
face. ‘O father, I am so glad you have corte,’ 
she cried, throwing her arms around his*neck ; 
‘I am so frightened. Tell me what all this 
means—these guns and swords apd bullets, and 
all this quiet and secrecy.’ . 

Her father gently removed her arms from his 
neck, and held her out at arms-length, lookin 
keenly into her ea} brown eyes, in each © 
which a tear glistened. ‘And you mean to say, 
Marjorie, that you know nothing about it?! 

‘Nothing, father, but what Abram Stoke told 
me just now about doing away with the 
Britishers,’ answered Marjorie. 

‘And you did not tell Mr Harraden about it, 
when you met him this afternoon ?’ 

‘I did not know it, father—indecd, I did not; 
and if I had, I do not think that—that’ 

‘No, no, no!? exclaimed her father, kissing 
her ; ‘I don’t believe you would.’ 

‘But tell me, dear father,’ she said, ‘is there 
to be fighting and shooting and murder? Oh, I 
am so terrified! Suppose you were to be killed, |, 
and i mg he—you know I can’t help. 
loving him, and so would you, if you knew how 

and kind and true he 1s 

‘Tut, tut, lass! never fear,’ replied the old 
man ; ‘these are not things for girls to be talki 
about. It’s time for you to be in bed,—-Good- 
night, my love; I have much Niebreagl Aa do. 

arjorie went sadly enough up to her room, 
and in truth hers was not an enviable position. 
A dread was on her that something terrible was 
about to happen, something in which the two 
men she loved beyond all others in the world 
were concerned, and she could do nothing to 
prevent it. AG -one time, she determined that 
she would sie her lover of a cage i, bs Ge 
image of her stezn, patriotic er, an i 
wrath at what he would assuredly term betrayal, 
came before her. Then she resolved to throw j: 
herself at her father’s feet and to im him | 
to abandon his ctsign. Her thoughts were |. 
interrupted by a knock at the door; and in 
anewer to her ‘Come in, the woolly head and 
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+1 chose a back- 


{ a6 
‘ebony countenance of Cicero 
Missy, masse want you. He’s in a debil of 


a ; 
“Marjorie went down, and found her father 


appeared : Please, 


striding up and down the little room he styled 


tere ’ he said, i hich 

said, in a voice whi was 
scarcely coherent for passion, ‘if I was to 
shoot you on the gpot, it would not be more 
than you deserve.’ These were terrible words 
for a father to address to his child, and still 
more terrible when they came from a father 
who loved his child so dearly as Jeremiah Hood 
loved Marjorie. 

*What—-what do you mean, father?’ asked the 
terrified girl. 

‘Wheat do I mean, girl? You know very well 
what I mean. Read that!’ and he threw on the 
table towards her a small scrap of paper. 

She read: § Fou are betrayed. Be warned in 
time. 

She could not recognise the writing, nor was 
there any signature to this laconic epistle. Turn- 
ing it over, she saw in smaller letters: ‘The 
penalty for lege arms or for harbouring 
revolt 1¢ immediate death and conjiscation of estate.’ 

‘But, father,’ said Marjorie, ‘I have had nothing 
to do with this, Surely you do not think that 
I have betrayed you?’ 

‘Not a word more,’ said her father, raising his 
hand ; ‘I know that you have betrayed us. You 
will keep your room until I find means to send 
you to Connecticut.’ 

‘But, dear father, hear me, I beg of you. Hear 
your daughter, your Marjorie, whom you say 
you love, cried the girl in piteous tones, 

Silence !’ said Hood in a stern voice, ‘Did 
I not love you as I do, you would ere now 
have been lying where you now stand. Obey 
me, and go. 

Poor it jorie left the room crying bitterly ; 
and her father went out to tell the news to the 
confederates. 


Next evening, Alexandria lay sound asleep in 
her mantle of snow as the clock struck midnight. 
It was the 24th of December 1781. A few lights 
seal io b ee quay side, and re ie 

é aD i 0 were the on 
rae oe of a ona visible from the British 
huts upon Mount Pleasant, In these ‘good old 
days,’ folk kept reasonable hours, and except 
upon such special occasions as a birthday night 
or a subscription ball, as a rule retired to rest 
about the came hour that their modern posterity 
are at dinner. But w Mount Pleasant there 
‘was activity, and moving about of lanterns, and 
buckling on of knapsacks, and buttoning up of 
gaiters ; and ere the twelfth solemn note had died 
away, @ hundred men were drawn up in motionless 
array upon the little parade-ground. At a few 
minutes past the hour, the word was given; the 
company faced to the right and commenced to 
tramp through. the thick snow towards the sleep- 
ing, unconscious town beneath them. At their 
head marched the Colonel, and by his side a 
tall figure muffled in a.long cloak. They did 
at pe by the igi are ragreagwinds 

in order to avoi i ju e to 
th, whieh ite the pea of halt 
_ an hour brought them at the gate of Braddock’s. 
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Here the guide-—he of the cloak—would have left 
them; but the Colonel held him fast by the 
collar, ‘Nay,’ my good fellow,’ he said; ‘not 
so fast. Per! you are playing us false— 
Lieutenant Harraden, take a sergeant and two 
file and enter the house.’ 

The Lieutenant saluted; and with his men 
went up to the door, while the remainder of 
the company ‘stood neat in the len, bayonets 
fixed and muskets ly. In obedience to hia 
knock, Cicero opened the door in his usual 
cautious manner; but a kick from the foot of 
the sergeant hurried his movements, for it sent the 
door flying and poor Cicero all but sprawl- 
ing on the polished oak floor. The Lieutenant— 
whose feelings may be ape at making such 
an entry into the shrine of hig vettatiy~ Walked 
in, and requested the ruefulpunct had nofto™ 






him into his master’s room. ny ive 
‘Massa hab go to bed dif'é teva, said 

the scared negro. 4 gt met 

ee sorry,’ said HarradeP °°Sat I must see 

tim. 


As a rule, it was as muth as Cicero's place 
wes worth to disturb his master during even 
his afternoon nap; but the vision of the redcoats 
in the garden urged him to sink all reluctance 
in the matter; and in a few minutes a hea 
step was heard descending the staircase, and Mr 
Hood appeared, clad in night-shirt, greatcoat, and 
slippers. 

Very sorry to disturb you at this time of night, 
Mr Hood,’ said the Lieutenant politely ; ‘but I 
am acting under orders, and J must ask you to 
show me the way to your cellars.’ 

‘Who are you, sirt’ asked the old man scorn- 


fully. 

d am Lieutenant Harraden of His Britannic 
Majesty's Fiftieth Regiment of Foot.’ 

‘Hm! Harraden. Fiftieth Regiment. Kent 
name and Kent regiment. I’m ashamed of 
you, sir; but as I see you have force at your 
back, I suppose I must obey.’ 

He led the way down to the cellara. The men 
searched high and low, sounded floor and walls 
with the butt-ends of their muskets; but not an 
arm of any kind could they find. 

The Lieutenant reported matters to the Colonel. 
That officer, who was smoking a pipe in Jeremiah 
Hood’s study, fumed and raged. ‘Cell in that 
rascally spy,’ he said. 

The sergeant went out and returned with 
Nahum Bond, almost dropping with shame and 
terror. The old farmer's feelings may be imagined 
when he beheld his ideal man, the destined 
husband for Marjorie, before him; but he could 
find no vent for his disgust in words; he simply 
sat down and ed, 

‘Didn’t you say that there were arms and 
ammunition stored here, and that an attack upon 
our position was to be made to-morrow night?’ 
roared the Colonel; and without waiting for 
whatever answer the trembling traitor could have 

iven, continued : ‘Of course you did.—Sergeant, 
o your duty.’ 
ahum was dragged ont; and before the old 
farmer could interfere, the stilln 
world was broken by the discharge of half-a-dozen 
muskets, There was one cry, and Nahum Bond 
Loa ay the penalty of his donble perfidy with 
8 life, 








ess of the outside © 





ome aa 

You will remain here, Lieutenant Harraden, 
said the Colonel, ‘until we receive marching 
orders,’ 

He went out. ‘The rattle of unfixing bayonets 
was heard, and in a few minutes the garden was 
empty, save for one stiff ne figure, with eyes 
wide staring up into the starlit heavens, 

The old farmer seemed to have fallen into a 
stupor, but the departure of the troops awakened 
him. He rose an srereched Harraden. ‘You 
are the gentleman I believe, sir, he said, ‘with 
whom my daughter is acquainted,’ 

‘I have that inexpressible honour,’ said the 
yours officer. ‘And in return for the service I 

ave rendered you to-night, I have to beg that 
you will bestow on me her hand.’ 

‘Service, sir! What service?’ exclaimed the 
astonished old man. 

‘Did you get a note, warning you that you 
were betrayed?’ said the Lieutenant 

‘I did, sir. And what then?’ replied the old 
gentleman, 

‘I wrote that, sir, said Harraden, ‘And I 
wrote it at the expense of my honour as a 
British officer, out of my great love for your 
daughter. It has given you time to et your cellar 
cleared of the arms stored there. We shall leave 
Alexandria in a {uw days, so that there will be no 





| need for Rhee to meditate o continuance «if your 


design. Had I not warned yon, the consequences 
—well, you know what the consequences would 
have been. Moreover, Mr Hood, remember that 
I exposed that double-dealing traitor who lies out- 
side in the snow. I’m obliged to blow my own 
trumpet a bit, because I know how strong your 

rejudices are against my country. Yet after all, 
Mer Hood, there is something even thicker than 
the mere fact of being Englishmen, between us. 
You surely can’t forget that the Hood and Har- 
raden estates have lain alongside each other in 
old Kent for centuries.’ 

The simple heartiness of this appeal touched 
the old man’s heart. ‘I’m an old fool,’ he said, 
rising, ‘to be meddling in these sort of affairs 
at my time of life, I am quite sensible of the 
services you have rendered me; and if you ask 
me ag a reward that’—— 

At this moment the door wus pushed timidly 
open and Marjorie’s terrified face ap d. She 
had heard the sounds of voices and the 
report of the firearms, and had been quaking in 
fear upon the landing above ; but when she saw 
her father and her sweetheart with their hands 
joined in the middle of the room, she uttered a 
joyful ery and sprang towards them. ‘Oh, I have 
been so afraid!’ she said; ‘I heard such angry 
talking and the sound of shooting, and I was sure 
that one of you had shot the other.’ 

“Nay, lass’ eaid her father. ‘Mr Harraden has 
saved us from ruin and 


dingrac e, and that! 
double-faced villain Nahum Bond has been shown 


in his true colours, He was, I find, what you 
called him—a sneak, and some worse, Now, 


then, he said, modding his head towards the 
British officer, ‘sweetheart together as much as 
you like.’ 


Monnt Pleasant was evacuated by the British 
in the course of the week ; and everybody knows 
that a treaty of peace was signed in leas than 


a year after these events between Great Britain | 
and the United States of America. Edward | 
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Harraden retired from the army, retutned to 
Alexandria, married Marjorie, and was soon one |. 
of she wow bonnie men in Virginia. Many and 
many a pipe did he and the ad farmed amoke 
over the International Question; but’ upon ; 
Christmas nights when the curtains were snugly. 
drawn and the logs crackled cheerily upon 
hearth, they mutually sank all differencea of 
opinion, told the story of Nahum Bond's 

ever again, and agreed that circumstances ica 
fevatk fier out ed me ee when -at 

le old man died, Edw transported 
his wife ond two pretty children over the 
Atlantic, and finally settled down on the ances- 
tral estate in Kent. 


NOTES ON CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART L 


Amona many reminiscences of bygone times, 
not the least happy are those of such a journey 
between Geneva and Paris, albeit the route was 
in itself as barren and uninteresting as might be. 
Tt was a sharp, biting, comfortlesa-looking October 
morning when we left Geneva, and looked our 
last at its busy streets, pretty villas, -intensely 
bine lake, and the numerous washing-boats, there 
the stout matrons and maidens of the place did 
so mercilessly belabour the linen surrendered to 
their blows. We were amply provided with 
books, work, travelling-cheasboards, and all the 
remedies against ennui that could be stowed away 
in the pockets of a most comfortable travelling- 
carriage—une grosse berline, as they called it at 
the hotels, where its capacious dimensions and 
owers of accommodation excited great approval. 

ith these resources, we might have @ our: 
selves happy, notwithstanding the raw chilly 
weather and the anticipation of a long journey ; 
but there was the custom-house, that bughear of. 
tonrists with the lightest consciences. Until that 
ordeal was passed—and we were not to reach the 
frontier til pretty late in the day—book or work 
failed to interest. Like the sword of Damocles, 
it disturbed our peace while it hung over us. 

Dire were the tidings of this formidable douane 
that circulated round the table-d'héte of the hotel 
the evening befure we started. 

‘The strictest in all Europe, said a grave- 
looking gentleman in black at the top of the 
board. 


well say that,’ exclaimed a little 
fiery Fre: an, with a gray head, and small 
black eyes very inflamed and red about the lida, 
which glittered like live coals when he spoke. 
‘I crossed the frontier last year with my wife, 
a delicate, timid little woman. Well, Monsieur, 
those eustom-house women, they carried her off 
into en inner room; they searched her, ri 
up the very hems of her gown, to discover 
ot jeweller; in them; stripped off her clothes, 
the fiends, and would not let her maid near her. 
They thought to shut me ont too, saying a man 
had no buamess in their in acigh weed but I 
forced in the door, alle! and found my poor 
i with fear in the hands of t 


. You ma 


am pretty well in earnest, 
mo the dow 


dowmiers found out.’ 











1 ra 

~*'Bah 1’ said a young man who sat next us, and 
who seemed vexed at the diemayed attention with 
which the tirade of his fiery-eyed compatriot was 
listened to—‘bah! What ifies what he says! 








Soyes tranquilles, mesdames ; no one will treat you 
with dierespect. English travellers and with your 
own i very different from diligence pas- 
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sengera like him, forsooth !’ 
otwithstanding this and other reassuring 
speclies we felt somewhat disturbed when, 
ding into a rocky valley, the postillions 
turned round in their saddles, pointe forward 
with their whips, and announced ‘Les Rouases.’ 

There was no town or village to mark the 
frontier, A shabby little inn stood on the road- 
side, about the door of which were grouped the 
douaniers, awaiting their prey. They were all on 
the alert as we drove up; and the carriage had 
scarcely stopped when the chef had the door open, 
the steps flung down, and his arm offered in the 
most t manner to help us out. Nothing 

more unlike the ideal of a gruff, curl 

custom-house officer than this individual. He 
‘was a small man, with a smiling countenance, and 
e carefully waxed moustache. With the greatest 
politeness, he requested the keys, begged to know 
whether we had anything to désiarer, entreated 
ces dames to be under no sort of uneasiness about 
their totletics, a3 nothing would be tossed or spoilt 
—they might rely upon him for that—and ended 
by showing us into the house, where he trusted 
we would dine comfortably and rest for an hour, 
leaving everything to him. In short, if this very 
amiable personage had not been a custom-house 
chef, and if, while he was uttering his courteous 
ches, ond so gracefully doing the honours of 
Ten Rouases, we had not beheld the work of 
spoliation rapidly gcing on wpon our lie carriage 
—pocketsa ransacked, books examined ; imperials, 
boxes, and bonnet-cases unstrapped, and borne off 
between blue-frocked, red-capped men, under an 
escort of dowanters, to the grent barn-like building 
where they were to undergo inspection—in short, 
but for all this, we should have been enchanted 
with our polite friend, 

On entering the fronticr inn, we found ourselves 
in the kitchen, where they were fussing about 
preparing dinner. A large fire blazed in the 
open chimney, looking very pleasant on that chill 

ctober afternoon ; 2 contrast to the small room 
inside where the table was Jaid—so bare and 
comfortless it looked, with its dreary white walls, 
white ceiling, white cloth, white plates and 
dishes, white napkins, The very floor was painted 
white, withont an atom of rug or carpet. After 
a few minutes, we quitted its cold exclusivencss 
for the more genial atmosphere of the kitchen 
outside. Here was a fat elderly gentleman seated 
AY the fire, who politely drew back his chair, and 
of course—for he was a Frenchman—began to talk. 

‘Ah ca, Mesdames, you have just arrived, and 
the douanters are os busy as bees. I too have 
come to-day from Geneva, a long journey, Such 
@ searching as they gave me, ma for! I don't 
feel the better for it. They kneaded me as if 
I were a lump of dough; watches and trinketa, 
you gee, are so small and so easily smuggled ; 
and these men are deegermely ike pomtie ore 
than that, they prodded me with ong pins they 
have for the purpose, to see whether ad any- 
thing concealed in the lining of my clothes, Many 
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a brooch and set of studs has crossed the frontier 
in thet way before now, allez! The douaniers are 
up to every trick by this time, however. They 
have the ladies searched too, Mesdamesa. Has 
‘our turn come yet? A woman does that.—Ah, 
ere she comes while of her we speak.’ 
‘ A forbidding-looking woman did make her 
appearance of that moment, ‘Perhaps, we 
t nga with a shiver, ‘the same who so 
rudely maltreated the poor little Frenchwoman.’ 
She proved, however, to have no more fell intent 
than to stir the sauce for the cutlets. But we had 
hed enone of the fire and the conversation of 
our garrulous friend, and so beat a retreat into 
the cold white room. 

With the dessert, our graceful douanier made 
his entrée cap in hand. He laid the keys on the 
table, and presented a paper with a list of things 
on which duty was to be paid, assuring us that 
the various small articles and nicknacks about 
which we were so anxious had all been safely 
restored to their places. This we afterwards dis- 
covered to be the case ; not one was lost. 

After leaving Les Rousses, the road increased 
in wildness. Evening was closing in as we slowly 
toiled up one of the rugged passes of the Jura 
Mountains; ond when we reached the top and 
stopped to breathe the six horses which had 
dragged us up, the scene all around was savage 
and picmrsane Here four of our horses were 
withdrawn, and with two only we started for 
the descent of the mountain pass, a wall of 
perpendicular rock rising on our right, and on 
our left a precipice. It was growing dusk, and 
we were tired and half asleep, so that, notwith- 





standing the jolting and the increased pace, we 


were not aware that there was anything wrong. 
Soon, however, we were roused from our torpor. 
‘They are all lost!’ shouted a couple of men 
who came running after us, and whose appalled 
looks spoke more than their words, 

We were indeed in ao fearful predicament. 
The road, at all times steep and difficult, was 
now especially dangerous, from being utterly out 
of repair. It was about to be abandoned for 
& new one, to be opened in a few days, so that 
probably we were the last travellers over this 
condemned pass, It very nearly proved the 
scene of our last journey over any road rough 
or smooth; for now we were every moment 
pee closer to the Pela precipice, Our 
Tag-chains had snapped; and the carriage, too 
heavy for a single pair of horses to keep maaan, 
was running towards the edge, dragging them 
with it. In a few minutes more it would have 
been over, and dashed to pieces! Just then, the 
men whose cries had roused us up, succeeded in 
overtaking us. They seized the wheels, pulled 
the postillion, stupefied by terror, off the horses, 
and made him give his assistance ; tore open the 
carriage-door ; and at last, by the united efforts 
of all parties, biped and quadruped, the ponder- 
ous vehicle was d. from the Dei 

After this providential escape, we dared not 
trust again to one pair of horses, though we were 
told more were never pe oe in descending this 
pass, Had the road in its usual repair, 
and the carriage leas ‘heavy, there would have 
been no risk or difficulty. A messe was 
despatched to the foot of the mountain for two 
more steeds; and we proceeded on our journey 


a 
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and reached our sleeping-place, Saint Laurent, | one of those bright genial days of autumn, when 
without any other adventure, i . the glowing tints and rich ecivaring of the season — 
How delightful, in those bygone times, was | are gilded and lit up by warm sunshine, and all 
the arrival at a comfortable inn after long | nature looks smiling and glad. We loitered-away 
jowneys such as I am describing; when the | an hour after breakfast in the garden ing to. | 
chilly autumnal evening having set in, wo|the inn It was a pleasant sunny place on tho side © 
arrived weary and half asleep, cold and hungry, |of hill fronting the south, and contained an 
at our destination. How cheerful the bright | abundant supply of vegetables, flowers, and fruit. 
wood-fire, pled high, and papeoraen the open Se great patches of those sweet herbs 
chimney ; how grateful the warmth to num which the French use so largely in their cuisine. 
In the course of the day we sallied forth to 
explore the town and to visit an i 
chéteau in the neighbourhood. How different 
all looked from an English village on the Sabbath 
day! The church was open, it was true, and 
the people in holiday attire, but on all sides the 
usual week-day business of life was going on. 
The village forge was in active operation, a crowd 
gathered round it; and some very exciting piece 
of gossip seemed to be on the tapis. The lack. 
amith, @ fine young fellow, whose snow-white 
Sunday shirt-sleeves contrasted strongly with a 
emutted face and coal-black hair and eyes, stopped 
in his work, apy gesticulating. His animated 
figure looked doubly on the qua vive beside the 
quiet, patient, acne, old horse standing motion. 
brighter, reviewed now by the light of the | leas on three legs—the fourth in the hand of the 
merry blaze, and called to mind over the well- | blacksmith. = 
spread table. The chfiteau to which we were bound -was the 









feet and fingers! And then the appetising 
nondescript repast, half-supper, half-dinner. In 
the centre of the table rose the inevitable pair 
of tall white cafetidres, flanked by slatering cups ; 
one of them filled with rich country nulk just 
‘off the boil ;’ the other with coffee, hot, strong, 
and fragrant—such as is seldom tasted out of 
France—reviving and delicious to tired travellers. 
The savoury roasted partridges, and smoking dish 
of Papen de terre frites; the tempting cételettes 
and apricot omelet; the fresh eggs, delicate 
rolls, pats of butter, and golden honey, all 
discussed with an abundant seasoning of Spartan 
sauce. The incidents of the day are talked over, 
Pretty ‘bits’ on the road—villages, peasants, 
sunseta, and moonshine, all look better and 


But in spite of refreshing coffee, reviving | family mansion of a no less cvlebrated personage 
warmth, and roadside recollections, fatigue and |than Buffon. The proprietrix was the widow 
sleepiness will make themselves felt. And then|of his son, The latter had been guillotined ins 
how luxurious to stretch the weary limbs in beds |the French Revolution, and here his bereaved 
so proverbially excellent as the French; where | wife was in the habit of spending several 
even in the humblest village inn, the woollen | months of the year in ecclusion, She was now 
mattresses are so well constructed and clean, | at her hétel in Paris, and the house was shut up. 
undergoing as they do, annually or bi-annually, | It looked like most French chateaux, dull and 
a thorough unripping and re-making; where | formal. On a terrace in front woa ranged a long 
the sheets and villow-sovers, often trimmed with | straight row of orange-trees in boxes, not yet 
coarse lace, are the whitest of the white and the | removed to their winter-quarters. A few blossoms 
finest of the fine ; and where the only drawback } remained on them, poor shrivellings, but still 
waa the prospect of having to get up and leave | retaining thcir delicious perfume. 
that snug nest at six o’clock the next morning. Apart from all the charms of association, the 

The close of another day's travelling brought | grounds of the Buffon Chateau were pleasant to 
us to Montbard, a considerable village, or rather | ramble through. There were winding walks in the 
small town. We were fortunate in having it as eo thickly strewn with a deep rich carpet. of 
our place of rest for Sunday ; for besides eine ved leaves, clastic to the tread, and emitting ao 
very prettily situated and possessing some local | delightful fragrance. One of these walks led toa 
interest, its little rural inn, Point du Jour, was | temple or summer-house built on a height, with a 
enugness itsclf. A French family of some | background of tall trees. The old man who accom- 
importance, from the Fuubourg St-Germain, were | panied us paused reverentially before the buildi 
staying at the inn, having come to Montbard to|and said: ‘This was the great Buffon’s favourite 
visit their estates, The rencontre with them cost | resort. He used to bring up bis books and papers 
us a maid; for the charms of our ubigail, who! to this retired place, and it was here he studi 
wes a pretty young Londoner, made euch fierce and composed his works.’ From this sew: 
havoc in the heart of their chasseur, that he| headed old follower of the family, who t 
found her out afterwards in Paris, and bray charge of the chifiteau during Madame Buffon’s 
himself, resplendent in a aeeen and gold livery, | absence, we expected to hear some iculars 
and headgear surmounted by a wondrous plume | concerning the great naturalist be those to 
of feathers. A six months courtship waa the| be found in his biographies But he was silent 
consequence. How it wes carried on, we never|and uncommuticative. The fate of his late 
could imagine; for he knew no English; and | master seemed to have deeply touched the old 
her few French phrases appertained not to Cupid'a j man, and, to have substituted a melancholy reaper i 
vocabulary, but to vulgar necessaries of life, euch ; ful air, in the atend of the usual garrulity of his 
as ‘hot water,’ ‘more towels,’ and so forth. How- | age and nation. He told us that his father, grand. 
ever, he managed to make her understand that | father, and great-yrandfather had been in the jf. 
he had saved money enough to eet up a con-|service of the house of Buffon, We called to || 
fectioner’s shop in the Rue St-Honoré, and to| mind the anecdbte of the author and his attehdant 
persuade her to become his wife and preside | recorded in the Mémoirs, but failed to elicit any 
over it. more about it from this, the descendant no doubt 

Our Sunday at Montbard was most enjoyable— | of the servitor in question. an 











|] & thousand good resolu’ 


Buffon, his di hers tell ue, had an aversion 
to carly rising amounting almost to constitutional 
infirmity. resolved to mer it, and formed 
i en as often as 


they were made.’ The valet who attended him 


wes strictly enjoined to rouse him in the morn- 
ing, and not to desist until he had ried 
awakened and induced him to rise. All failed, 


naturalist found himeelf day after day waeng 
to self-re pond oe ene ot ue cieh Pa 
oppo: ties of study gone by. itterly 
accused his servant of neglecting his orders by 
allowing him to . 

‘But Monsieur,’ replied the man, ‘you are 
50 with me when I call you! You abuse 
and drive me away; you command—threaten | 
It pains me. I get ashamed to persevere, and 
dare to torment you no longer.’ 

‘Have I not told you a thousand times,’ ex- 
claimed Buffon, ‘not to mind my anger—not 
to listen to my threats? Have I not ordered 
you to rouse me, shake me, pull me out of bed? 
~-Stay,’ added the philosopher, as a new idea 
occurred to him; ‘every morning that you have 
te up at the desired hour, I shall reward you 
with a douceur. Ten minutes beyond that, and 
not a sou do you touch !’ 

is atgument was all-prevailing. From that 
day forth the valet gained money; the master, 
time ; and posterity, instruction. ‘ Most probably,’ 
we thought, as we explored the deserted summer- 
house, ‘this temple was the place where the 
hours wrested from sleep were spent; and the 
father of our taciturn old guide was probably 
the servant whose morning task was at the same 
time ao painful and so profitable.’ 


‘LUCK’ 


An article formerly appeared in the pages of 
this Journal (No. 867) with the above heading ; 
and the following additional instances of persons 
who, alone and unassisted by friends or capital, 
have yet succeeded in building up substential 
and independent fortunes—one of them being a 
relative of the writer's, and the other persons 
well known to his family—may interest.some of 


'| ity numerous readers, 


A——— I-—— was the third son of a gentleman 
who ruined himself some seventy years ago by 
‘humerous speculations. As the latter had a large 
family, it became a difficult matter to start his 
younger children in life, A——-, however, received 
a thoroughly good education at the Edinburgh 
High School, and at the age of sixteen was sent 
by his father to London, where he arrived with 
only a sovereign in his pocket, and the knowledge 
that it would be in vain ever to apply to his 
father for further help. The lad’s great desire 
was to become a lawyer, But how could he ever 
obtain his articles? However, he managed to get 
employment at a well-known firm of solicitors 
as a copying clerk ; and eked out his small salary 
by copying legal documents out of houra, In 
this way he managed in time to make upwards 


af two pounds a week; and that sum realised, 
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he persuaded his cousin Mary, an orphan without 
any fortune, to whom he had been engaged before 
leaving the North, to become his wife, They 
were little more than boy and girl; but there 
was no one at hand to protest against such a 
seemingly imprudent alliance, 

She shared her boy-husband’s labours, assisted 
in the copying of legal papers, and was in all 
ways @ helpmeet to him. At last there came 
some conveyancing work to the offica with a 
number of old deeds to be looked throngh, 
and one of these, in its antique spelling, was 
undecipherable alike to the heads of the legal 
house and all their clerks, A——~ L—— heard 
the discussion about this deed in the office, 
and at length modestly requested to be allowed 
to take this obscure one home with him to his 
lodgings. The request was granted, for the senior 
partner had long marked the ability, as well as 
ateadiness, of his young copying clerk, A—— 
did unravel the mysteries of the deed; and his 
employer was so pleased with him, that he at 
once presented him with a gift of thirty pounds, 
telling him he ought to be articled; and that 
could he but manage the sum needed, he should 
be very pleased to take him into the office as 
an articled clerk. 

This was a difficult matter to accomplish ; but 
at that time there was in London a cousin’s 
cousin, Whose mother’s family were also Scotch 
and north-country, who subsequently became one 
of the two founders of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, and represented a large seaport 
in parliament; and he consented to lend A—~ 
L——- the five hundred pounds needed in those 
days for his articles, 

Tt was a time of stern economy to the young 
married pair, and all they had to live upon was 
the copying he and she could do out of office- 
hours ; and she would often exclaim in after and 
affluent days: ‘Oh, A——, it was a struggle ; you 
kept me very pres and worked me very hard.’ 
And he would supplement her remark by adding 
that had he his life over again, he did not think 
that he could do all the work he did then. 

He paid his kinsman Ronseily, interest as well 
as principal ; and by the time he was forty-five, 
he had such a business of his own, that 
he could afford to keep a fishing-lodge in Scotland, 
and lived in a country-place within daily acceas 
of London, where he kept his keepers, and enjoyed 
his sport at times with the county gentlemen 
around. He was well knawn in the Hampehire 
streams, for fly-fishing was his great delight, and 
his anecdotes and keen remarks made his company 
much sought after. In his latter years he prided 
himeelf greatly upon the quality of the wine in 
his cellar ; but he kept some of the frugal habits 
of his youth throughout his life, and left a large 


fortune. 
iced to a saddler in 


J—— G— was ap) 
a saberb of London. proved himself steady, 


trustworthy, and industrious, and in time became | 


foreman of the shop; and when his master died, 
be in due course time married the widow, 
and owned with her the snug little business. 
One day he was sent for to see to i 


repairs |, 


_ Sega mat 
of some leather straps connected with some 
. His quick intelligence and keen eye 
at once perceived a much better way of working 
it. This discovery was the inning of his 
fortune, Hoe invented some machinery for mak- 
ing crape, and in time he realised a fortune of 
ene thousand ane yeas It : ie og gee 
welling in a park, an ing to live a 
country gentleman's life, that he would sit at 
the open drawing-room window gun in hand, 
while the keepers drove the deer across for him 
to getashot! He and his wife kept their simple 
qmet personal ways in the midst of all their 
eplendour, and were so unassuming and 
rously kind and hospitable, that they esca 
vulgarity often escribed to the ‘newly rich. 
—-- B—— was a respectable citizen of 
London, who in a venture lost his all, and retired 
to the country to live quietly on_a little inde- 
pendence belonging to his wife. He did not like 
this state of things ; but there seemed no opening 
for the commencement of any business. He ha 
some knowledge of chemistry, and a taste for 
making experiments with it, and thought he 
would begin the tanning of leather by some 
piooes of his own, and see if any money could 
e acquired in that way. He exhausted all his 
small capital, and there was no sale for his hides, 
An old City friend, an alderman, who possvased 
a country seat near the place where J—-- B—— 
had eet up his tanpits, heard how the leather 
hung on hand, and asked: ‘Why not make your 
leather into shoes? Few persons care to buy, or 
know what to do with hides. Every one must 
wear shoes.’ 
The difficulty was the want of capital; but 
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THE WELL OF 8T KEYNE 


Tsz amusing 
as told in verse by Southey, has obtained a wide- 





d of the Well ct 8 Keyne, |B 


spread celebrity. The comical. anecdote which we | 


are about to relate—and which we are assured 
actually happened about thirty ‘o—may’ be 
called a supplement to Southey’s bal and may 
be taken as an instance of the wonderful readiness 
of woman's wit, when she happens to have a 
pects point of self-interest in view, and which 
she is pre-determined to carry at all risks. 

We will, for the better understanding of the 
td which follows, briefly state the chief points 
of the legend, just premising that the famous Well 
is situated in the parish of St Keyne, about three 
or four miles from the town of Liskeard, in 
Cornwall. 

Southey’s ballad opens with the following 
verse : 


A Well there is in the West countrie, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

And there ’s not a wife in the West conntrie 
But has heard of the Well of 8¢ Keyne. 


A traveller, thirsty and hot, arrives one summer's 
day at the Well, and takes a deep draught of the 
ool refreshing watet; and whilst he is resti 

& peasant comes up to fill his pail, and earnestly 
regarding the stranger, at once bluntly asks him 
the following, apparently unaccountable ques- 
tions: ‘Is he a married man? Because, # 80, 
the ‘draught he has just imbibed is surely the 
happiest le has ever drunk in his life. Or has 
he a wife? And if so, has she ever been in Corn- 
wall?’ Adding, with much energy, this positive 


J—-— B—, nothing daunted, with his two sons, | but curious aasertion : 


lads just come home from school, and the 
assistance of a village cobbler, set to work. The 
lads soon outstripped their instructor, adding 
intelligence to diligence, and the result was that 
their shoes sold faster than they could make 
them; and in time as their business increased 
they not only sold thousands of pairs through- 


out England, but the demand for them in. 


Australia became ve' arene J—~— B—— died 
a wealthy man; and his two sons carried on 
the business, and in time, having realised huge 
fortunes, sold out and retired. Unfortunately, 
they had no resources of amusement, or occu- 
pation in themselves, and the loss of an object 
to take up their time and give them an interest 
in the affairs of life, at length so pressed upon 
them, thet they, at the end of a short period of 
this enforced idleness, Phd demerit at an enor- 
mous cost the factory but lately sold; and at the 
present time they employ at least a thousand 
pair of hands in the making of boots and 
shoes. 

These inatances of success in business might 
be multiplied to a great extent. They may be 


ustry, perseverance, 
to use any opening that presents iteelf, and other 
qualities, without 
in the long-run serve any purpose. We frequently 
come across instances of remarkable vagaries of 


| rhe 
by some put down to ‘luck ;’ but they show | dence and forethought highly 
tadonbtedty ind a readiness | on 


For if she has, I'll wager my lifo 
Bhe has drank of the Well of St Koyne, 


The traveller, naturally surprised and puzzled 
at the odd questions, replies that he has been 
married many years, but that his wife has cer- 
tainly never been in those parts; and then 
desires to know what constitutes the peril benefit 
gaid to be conferred upon him by drinking the 
water. The peasant then tella him the legend in 
the following pretty versea : 

‘ ? the Cornishman said in rep] 

* Oneal of this crystal Well, mee 

And before the angel summoned her, 

She laid on its waters a spell : 


“Tf the husband at this gifted Well 
Shall drink before the wife, 

A happy man henceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life, 

‘But if the wife ahall drink it first— 
Lord help the husband then !’— 


And the traveller 5! to the Well of &t Keyne, 
And drank deep of its waters again ! 


to be commended 


the of the astute and cautious traveller, 
who, it baie be observed, although he had already 


which no mere ‘luck’ would | drank copiously of the crystal ae aaa te to 


Ler apntmgcaa the end meke 


n 


fortune ; but in most cases there is no doubt that | again !’ 


the secret of success may be found in the old 








last two lines exhibit an amount of pra-— 


wure, tg drinking ‘desp of its waters | 
‘The traveller then playfally rallies the peasans, 11. 
i ho hel; ing—es a mere matter of course--that : 
ee ee ere eee P pe ban’ takan care to get a drink of the water 


+ yen 
in time efter his marriage; but was rather 
to ea to find that : 

Te te ror’ os See siraness spoke, 


*Y hastdned as soon as the wedding was o'er, 
And I left bride in the porch ; 
But, alas! good a, she ’d been wiser than I, 

For she took « bottle to church!’ 





== =] 
ced 


Here, then, was a specimen of sagacious fore- 
thought and ready wat, quite worthy of that 


dainty sex 
‘Whom man was born to please, 


But although this exhibits a brilliant idea as 
brilliantly and cleverly carried out by the quick- 
Witted bride, we are inclined to think that the 
circumstance about to be related is quite equal 
to Lhe not superior in some points. 

The story goes that, about thirty years ago, a 
worthy couple having determined to enter tho 
holy estate, and each having the usual desire to 
obtain the ‘whip-hand’ of the other for the rest 
of their natural lives, secretly resolved—of course 
unknown to the other—to follow in the footsteps 
of Southey’s clever heroine, and, like her, each to 
‘take a bottle to church.’ 


The happy day arrived, and the wedding 
service wus ay said, and the benediction duly 
pronounced. ‘Now,’ thought the cunning bride- 


m, ‘now ’s my time ;’ and was about to pull 
out his little bottle of magic water and drink it 
there and then; but being a man of some religious 
feeling, he thought it would be hardly decent 
to be seen drinking out of a bottle in church ; 
and besides this, the friends present might think 
that his heart had of Inst foiled him at the 
thought of the magnitude of the deed he had just 
committed, and that he had to fortify himself 
with a basinal ‘Dutch soumes i ” and eon he 

voperly waited till the wedding party 
rachel the vestry, when he instantly saellowed 
the contents of his flask, and triumphantly 
exhibiting the upturned bottle to his loving bride, 
exclaimed with a brond grin: ‘First drink, lass, 
fret drink ; now I be maister!’ But what was 
the surprise of himself and the assembled com- 
pany at seeing the fair bride quietly and demurely 
f uce from the bosom of her dress a little 
ottle, with a long straw inserted through the 


cork, which sho immediately inverted, to show 
that the bottle was peteeey empty, and said, 
with a knowing, self-satisfied smile: ‘Nay, nay, 


Robin ; first drink, firat drink. It’s I be maister, 
not thee |? 
The king’s well-known exclamation to Hamlet— 


But see, amazement on thy mother sits, 


would well have applied to the whole company 
assembled in the vestry at that moment. If the 
bride had really emptied her bottle, how and 
when did she do it? for nobody saw her, or had 
the smallest conception of her movements, Every 
one seemed to look for an explanation ; and after 
a few moments of awkward silence, the bride, 
evidently not s little pleased with her own ready 
wit, proceeded to inform the company that, taking 
advantage of the huge poke-bonnets and full veils 
worn at that day, she, whilet kneeling at the end 
of the gael with her head bowed forward, 
contrived, by the help of the long straw, to drink 
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or attracting the smallest notice from one. 
This feat she had managed to secomplish imame- 
diately on the close of the benediction; th 
service 
een actually finizhed ; and thus securing--accord- 
ing to this most fanciful legend—that position of 
authority a0 eagerly sought for by the ladies when 
they have entered on the married estate. 





CHRISTINE 


I suet : 
Long ere the sun had dropped into the West, 
Long ere the birds proposed their evening rest ; 
Still glowed the sun in ita uncoloured fire, 
Btill quivered heaven with the lark’s desire ; 
And while I slept I woke 
As in a conscious dream ; 
Methought I heard the stroke 
Of rowing on the stream, 
Whereon I lay rocked in an osier bed, 
Kissed by the winds, on summer fragrance fed, 
One only rower came, 
Guiding a wingdd barge ; 
How noble was his frame, 
His earnest eyes how large ! 
He gently steered his barge to where I lay ; 
He fondly touched my lips, and looked away 
On the fast-dying day, 
And wept. 


His flowing hair, of deeply-clustering gold, 
Was wet with evening dews; his brow was old 
With eager thought ; his eyes were globes of light, 
That pierced with joy the universal night. 
He lowly bent and spake : 
Soft whispors in my ear: 
Strange that his breath should wake 
A sense of longing fear ! 
*T love thee; wake ; embrace me, fair Christine. 
I came from far to know, to woo, to win. 
T love thee ; wake ; arise 
From out thy golden sleep ; 
I will anoint thine eyes 
With salve ; but cease thy sleep,’ 
He kissed my heavy eyes and wooed me till the sun 
Rolled to the sea ; till love's fond sand had run. 
He turned him to the sea : 
* Farewell, Christine, to thee.’ 


I woke 
With his last wond, 
And cried through tears and with uplifted hands : 
© Come back, béloved ; why to distant lands 
Row thy lone way? Oh! come and breathe again 
Thy perfumed words, spoke this time not in valn, 
‘Come buck !’ but the wide vales 
Return my yearning cry : 
©Come back !’ but far he sails ; 
He heeds not my sad ery. 
‘Oh ! come again, great stranger ; why depart ? 
Come back to heal my pierctd, anguished heart,’ 
I saw his airy skiff 
Sail up beyond the aea, 
Far o’er a cloudy cliff 
That overhung the sea. 
And never may return the rapture of my dream ? 
And never may I hear or know of him ? 
‘Come, oh ! come to me.— 
Oh ! hush, envenomed sea.’ 
* Farewell, Christine, to thee,’ 
Would God I had awoke 


Before my heart was broke. Ca) 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 

Oxx of the most memorable objecta that arrest 
the attention of the European wanderer landing 
at New York, is the famous depit at Castle 
Garden. To this all emigrants must go, unless 
they are cabin passengers. Some do not like it, 
and complain that a republican government should 
imitate the bureaucratic inquisitiveness of the Old 
World. English people, whose pride is great 
though their fortunes ore small, are often indig- 
nant at being placed in a semi-pauper category, 
upon reaching the land of freedom and cqualtty. 
At first sight, it does look as though rich and 
poor were treated with painful distinctness; for 
cabin passengers are landed at the wharf of the 
Company's steamers, stewards and porters busily 
aiding the transport of their baggage ; and officers 
bid them farewell with lifted caps and courteous 
phrases. Only when the last of these preferential 
persons has departed, does the steamer turn her 
head to the depét where steerage passengers 
debark. There, like a herd, are they depo-ited 
upon the shore of the promised land, not free to 
go where they list, but detained to answer the 
queries of the Emigration Commissioners, and to 
be advised and directed by the officials of the 
bureau, No wonder many are impatient of the 
formalities of Castle Garden; but few complain 
when they come to know how much the institu- 
tion is of advantage to the new-comer, and how 
indispensable it is to his welfare. 

Castle Garden depét was established in 1858, 
when government Commissioners were appointed 
to take surveillance of those landing at New York. 
The portentous influx of Irish people which 
followed the famine years of 1847-8 compelled 
attention. Thousands of poor ignorant creatures 
were shot like rubbish upon the quays of New 
York, to live, to die, to succeed, or to perish. 
The arrival of so much misery and helplessness 
was not reassuring to the Americans. Rude, 
semi-anvage, hunger-bitten hordes did not pro- 
mise increase of material and intellectual wealth 
for the United States ; on the contrary, threatened 
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to deteriorate its society. So, nothing was done 
to make the situation pleasurable, in order that 
the inflow of ignorant poverty might be checked. 
The consequence was that the degeneracy, which 
famine created in Ireland, was intensified by the 
sufferings endured in New York and its neigh- 
bourhood. Desperadoes of both sexes were engen- 
dered by the squalor, vice, and helpleamess 
abounding. Thousands who might have risen 
in the scale of being in the Western wilds, sank 
into the condition of brute beasts in the slums of 
the city. They preyed upon those coming from 
Treland and other European countries; and after 
despoiling them of their all, reduced some to 
desperadoes like themselves, ond others to mad- 
dening poverty. In thts way, a criminal class 
of a most alarming kind was created and fos- 
tered ; a clasa which pillaged and demoralised at 
will, 

At the same time, the conduct of those engaged 
in transpoiting emigrants from Europe to the } 
United States was anything but humane, and -f 
often highly culpable. Ship-owners were eager 
to make the utmost out of the poor beings in the 
steerage ; officers and sailors were often debased 
and heartless ruffians who victimised those at 
their mercy. Emigrant ships were at the pleasure 
of the winds ; for steam was only applied to mail- 
packets, Often the voyage occupied a month. 
Sanitary and moral concerns were little con- 
sidered ; and the physical and ethical natures 
of those driven by stress of circumstances from | 
their fatherland were not a little injured by their 
Atlantic experiences. Immorality and disease 
frequently consummated the ruin began by mia- 
fortune at home. ‘Thus it followed that the new 
blood pouring ints America was in constant 
process of pollution ; and a race of evil-doers was 
being manufactured that boded ill for present and 
future generations. 

The tone.of the lower orders of New York was { 
profoundly affected by the demoralisation that 
went on for years Nowhere in the world are 
there more dangerous ruffians than those now 
hannting the ‘shady’ quarters of that city. They 
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"Gained wickednem ; -and 
in the front rank of the} to 


axe wapable of any crime within the 
sudacity plage @ ; 
malefactors of age. Bedide the ruffianly 
marauders, there are still more baleful enemies 
of society, who attack if through every avenue 
of trade and commerce, These people employ 
all the resources of civilisation to destroy civilica- 


‘ tion. Sharpened by their age and surroundings 


to 8 point of acuteness that Europe knows not— 
educated, refined, and lustful of costly pleasures, 
they carry on a war with the law-abiding that 
knows no truce, that is softened by no considera- 
tion for sex or suffering. In short, the predatory 
spirit invades the domain of administration to 
an extent that has made New York ea by-word 
in the Qld World and the New. 

Of course it would be absurd to attribute all 
the moral delinquencies of New York to the 
deceptions and plunderings inflicted upon emi- 
grants thirty yeara ago, America had scoundrels 
high and low long before the period referred to ; 
but the iniquities perpetrated during the decade 
of 1848-58 did infinite mischief. No doubt, too, 
many emigrants were prone to evil in their father- 
Jand; and some were self-deported criminals ; 
but, withal, evil can be developed, and was 
developed, until the Emigration Commissioners 
a) their ae work at Castle Garden, 

: 1858, American government recognised 
the important truth that re stood tt loco parentis 


_ to the alien children swelling ite family. Unless 


they were set to useful and reproductive employ- 
ments, they would devour society parasitically. 
In these endless multitudes coming from the 
Bast, lay an incalculable potentiality of wealth, 


if energies were rightly directed. If not, the 


: “oapable of untold misdoing, 


igrants were ically an army of invaders, 
Westward lay un- 


pled lands; on the quays and streets of New 


j Vouk, the people; join them together, and the 


United States would become a splendid pheno- 
menon among the nations of the earth. And s0 
it came about that the bureau termed Castle 
Garden was established to protect immigrants 
from sharpera in New York and along the route 
they proposed to travel after leaving that city. 
They were furnished with reliable information 
as to means of transport, and the probabilities 
of employment in every state of the Union. 
Officials speaking every language and dialect of 
Europe were upon the staff of the Commissioners, 
in order that all strangers might be definitely 
ingtr in the matters it behoved them to 
iw. Facilities were given to employers for 
Miimunicating with the immigrants, by which 
lagge:numbers found occupation a few hours after 
landing. Particular care was taken of young 
x unprotected females. In short, all that 
iam could do for poor strangers 


seeking 
& home in a distant foreign lond was done. By | vessel, 


the great services of the bureau came 


| 0 be aroply recognised throughout the United 







‘ee a, 
thrift, and 


; and much of the prosperity, 


' their. invention and | mioral advance of later years is distinctly traceable 


the good work done at Castle. Garden. 

N ily, a large and increasing revenue 
was reqntired for this labour of economical philan- 
thropy. It was raised by charging the Com- 
panies one @ollar per head upon the emigrants 
landed by the various ships and steamers. Many 
protests were made by the Companies against 
what they deemed an unwarrantable tax ; but for 
years the protests were unheeded. Nor was that 
the only oro g the ehip-owners complained 
of In England, the government had made 
immense demands on behalf of the emigrants 
eee its shores, The ill-treatment, the frauds, 
the crimes inflicted upon steerage passengers, had 
roused rpg to come to their protection, 
and the Board of Trade took a rigorous oversight 
of the traffic. Although much remains to be 
done, the verte of to-day is a pleasure-irip 
com with the horrors of past da: The 
food supplied is abundant, and fairly well 
cooked; and though multitudes are confined in 
a amall space, the steer is infinitely more 
comfortable than it was fitty years ago. Now- 
a-days too, the voyage is reduced to a maximum 
of ten days, with swifter passages of eight days 
and even fewer, 

The action of the British and American 
governments on behalf of emigrants has been 
to the advantage of ship-owners. By compelling 
them to treat their mgers well, and to save 
them from the harpies of New York, the trade 
has attained its present astounding proportions 
An Atlantic voyage was vader & frightful 
ordeal; it is now a pleasant holiday trip; and 
thousands of steerage passengers come from New 
York to Europe, where only dozens came in 
former times. e immense fleets employed in 
the trade, and the handsome incomes they earn, 
prove how remunerative the passenger traffic has | 

come. 

The capitation charge upon emigrants has been 
reduced by the authorities to fifty cents; for 
at length the supreme legislature of the United 
States admitted that the charge imposed at 
Castle Garden was illegal After much disputa- 
tion as to how the expense of the bureau was 
to be maintained, it seemed probable that it 
would be closed. In fact, the TEmigration Com- 
missioners had announted that Castle Garden 
would receive no more emigrants, and that each 
steam Company must ‘sacharge their ag 
passengers upon their own wharfa. The cab 
gram reporting this produced something like 
consternation in England; and loud demands 
were made by the newspapers that some arran 
ments should be come to, to save a repetition of 
the scenes of the previous generation. 

By an extension and amendment of the United 
States Immigration Act, which came into force 
on the let of November, the government has 
taken control of all ita intending citizens from 
the port of embarkation. Each steerage Fassenger 
must have a cubical epace of one hun eet 
allotted to him or her‘between decks on steamers ; 
and one hundred and ten cubic feet on sailing- 

; The roof of the deck must be six feet 
from the floor, A. fine of fifty dollars will be 
imposed for any breach of these regulations; and . 
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Each berth must be two feet wide and six feet 
long, and aleo divided from other berths Two 
relatives or friends may occupy berths without 
divisions; but strangers must be kept apart. 

hitherto allowed 


This space is greater than that 
prevent 


many Euro Companies, end will 

the overcro wading which hae been 20 Joudly 
complained of. 

must be two ventilators for each fifty 
passe: one introducing fresh, and the other 
removing the vitiated air from the berths. Three 
meals of good food must be supplied each day ; 
pega passenger allowed four quarts of 
water. 

The anys company are forbidden to enter the 
e martera under the penalty of one 
hun do Copies of this regulation are 
to be hung up in the steerage in the principal 
lengua mrope. 

o ‘runners’ are permitted to board the vessel 
on arrival, 

The fifty cents duty levied upon immigrants 
is to defray the cost of regulating the c, for 
caring for the new-comers, for relieving the 
distressed among them, and for the general pur- 
poses of the Act. 

The collectors of customs are charged wach its 
administration ; and these will doubtless do thar 


duty. 

Many scenes has the quaintly-ugly building 
on the Castle Garden witnessed before it became 
an immngrantse’ depét. In it Lafayette was wel- 
comed on his return to America in 1824 by the 
notables of the city. It was afterwards converted 
into a concert, where Jenny Lind enchanted 
New-Yorkers with her nightingale notes. Upon 
ita stage, too, Grisi, Maro, and other operatic 

dees, played and sang. Its rumbling recesses 
ve quaked at the thunder of Jullien's monsire 
orchestra. But none of its bygone scenes were 
so thrilling as many of those daily occurring now. 
The realitics of life are far more wonderful 
than the most finizhed imaginings of romancers ; 
and the visitor to Castle Garden can m an hour 
have any amount of proof. 

Let us try to depict a few of the tableaux that 
now present themselves. 

In a corner is seen @ group that looks like 
‘the remnant of an operatic choras, that has 

asian returned to the abandoned theatre. 
Women wi 


bright blue bodices and gleaming 
‘white linen, whose h blazes like a 
fire, are speaking in hurried recitative to a knot 
of men, in long erey cloaks, Shel and 
ban wrapped legs rising from san feet. 
Their is long, moustaches carelessly curled, 
eyes glittering darkly, cheeks sallow and dirty. 
Frou’ time to time, one of the men bursts into 
the recitative with torrential speech, wering he 
cloak like a Roman senator, & his p. 
vermicular con- 


something better 
i mp of the Old, Soon a Castle Ganten 
comes up to them, and explains in their 
own patois what they must do and how they 


Casant < 
besides, the captain may be imprisoned for wks | Mr 


in the bustl ee 1a 
grucus in the nein w wor’ 
of Castle Garden. hile multitudes 
them are waiting impatiently to get en route, 
they are meekly ive, conten! - 
Hundreds go, still they remain unperturbed. 
But their turn comes, A man a’ 6a, 
to the eldest of the group, who begins, im a 
humble, deprocating way, to tell his story. These 
people are uaaian Jews, who have endured much, 
fore persecution and despoilment forced them 
to fly for their lives. Hated, contemned, 
they have travelled the best part of half the 
world’s diameter to this American land, see 
an abiding-place, and permission to labeur and to 
live. They have not come with a company of 
their fellows, but ore an isolated party, paying 
their own charges. By-and-by, they disappear 


a He 
ong a noisy crowd o| rc is a 
of six that arrest attention From their eas 
ch ce. Though of the same nationality as 
ose about them, they keep apes A patriarch 
of fourscore is seated upon # box. His face is 
wan and weary, and it hurts one like a wound to 
note its expression. It tells of a man tom w 
from the foundations of a life grown rigid, an 
hurled, as by an earthquake, from the ancestral 
hearth into the mad clatgour of intolerable acenes, 


il 
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He has evidently suffered much on board shigkg ; 


but mental enguish and a yearning for repos 
affiict him more thon physical pain. Beside hita 
isa woman of middle age, evidently hia daughtar 
for her features are his own. is well dressed 
and even ledy-like. Anxiety is in her restless 
eye, her quivering lip, and her unconscious stare. 
dhe hears not the c tter going on around; her 
thoughts are far away. A strong, stern-looking 
young man stands near her, taking notes of the 
aeene with impatient disdain. He is the eldest 
son of the widowed mother, the prop and pioneer 
of his family, ruined by agrarian anarchy, Two 

girls, his sisters, and a little boy of ten 
ate behind i 
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, is engaging a poorly clad 
“fp serve in her ntunsion near Central Park. A 
few thi fine lady herself sat in Castle 
wai to be hired.. She was poorer 
than the girl beside her. She has lived a romance 
mince then. In the ship which brought her from 
Treland wag a groom, who made her acquaint- 
ance. He'had a talent for betting, New 
York furnished a field equal to his genius. He 
rose high Ros quick! ‘fe and after a time, gave up 
horses for stocks and shares, and became one of 
the great tors of the New York Exchange. 
His wife, this magnificently eppointed lndy, roae 
with him, and is now one of the ‘ powers’ 
the city. Who can say what the destiny of the 
girl she is hiring ma; be, when she is launched 
into the event 


a lite of the see World i She 
may marry a Silver King, a railway Colossus, 
@ territorial Goliath, a dictator of the Corn or 
Cattle worlds; and as the wife of a powerful 
statesman, may mingle with the potentates of the 
Old World. She may become the mother of a 
President, whose fame shall thunder through 
history. Who can say what potentialities of 
intellectual and material command lie tevrapped 
in this poor girl, accepting service at fifteen 
dollars per month? 

Castle Garden has been an enchanted vostibule 
to myriads, who have reached it in poverty, 
sorrow, and doubt, but who have thence st 
Rie a path that led to wealth and power infi- 

ly beyond their dreams. Indeed, it is chiefly 
those starting from the immigrants’ depét that 
attain the grandest successes the country affords. 
Those who reach America in a luxurious cabin 
berth, and who step ashore in a gentlemanly way 
at the private wharf of the eteam-ship owner, do 
not often make a ently brilliant figure in 
4 society, The voyage to them has been a floatin 
picnic ; exquisite food, exhilarating drinks, jovi 
j companionship, have made the whimsical, testy 
Atlantic not onl cndurable: but enjoyable, 
Pampered and self-satisfied, the fortune-seeker 
ts his adopted land, assured that such a 
oroughly deserving fellow has only to ask in 
order to have. Luck may be his, but also bad 
luck. In a few months, our deserving sybarite 
may be working in a composite of negroes, 
Dutchmen, Irish peasanta, whisky -made 
madmen, upon the track of a far-Weat rail- 


way. 

The stern discipline of the steerage, the enérde 
farnished by Castle Garden, the iron compulsions 
of poverty, are real pre ives for fortune in a 
country where work is all in all. Alas! for the 
Hoon who gee sore and bascharet ae 

mings; Castle en promises lit elight 
to him. To the willing and the cheerful, Sad 
particularly to he sapere it o out a Pro- 
a more promisin, an any ofher 
eee of debarkation ta eta d. Ass y i 
settlement: in America, the advan 
of the bureau are enlarged; and a time may come 
when all who are received at Castle Garden will 
find situations through its instrumentality. As 
it is, the hazards and anxieties of emigration have 
boen immensely reduced since the Commissioners 
began their humane work ; and the extraordinary 
| exodus from Europe which has marked the past 
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m and economical distribution of the millions 
that have been cared for during the past twenty- 
five years of its existence. 





VALENTINE STRANGE 
4 STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—-VAL STRANGE MEETS HIS OLD 
FRIEND AND ENEMY AT TIMES, AND AFTER ALL 
THERE 1S ON BACH SIDH A SOFTENED AND 
TENDER XSTERM, 


You remember in the famous wooing of Duncan 
of humour with 


| Gray, the sly Scottish berity 

which the narrator acts f the final causes 
which brought the young people ether. Gerard, 
like Duncan, was ‘a lad 0’ grace ;’ but Milly's case 


was by no means piteous to look at. She seemed, 
on the contrary, to be vefy fairly happy 3 she 
was always good-tempered and cheerful; she 
made the old house bright with a sweet equable 
brightness. began to bethink himself— 
What would it look like if she left it? His 
mother’s revelation hung in his mind a good 
deal; he admitted that Milly would make dn 
ideal wife for any man happy enough to win 
her. Yet there was no room in hie heart for 
any new love. He watched her as ahe tended 
his father, and warmed the old man’s last dim 
years with a gentle and untiring love, like that of 
a good daughter. He watched her as she cheered 
his mother, and saw in her the only sunshine 
the ‘sombre house held within it in these dull 
gray days. He sought highly of her, and 

arded her with what he felt as a deep brotherly 
affection, but no more. 

Whilst things were at this pass, the new owner 
of the Grange, a handsome young bachelor, well 
provided with the good things of life, began to 
make advances, and was remarkably well received 
by Mrs Lumby. Gerard’s mother was one of 
those curiously unselfish women who find delight 
in others’ heppinesty and make no schemes for 
their own, and who are generally very happy in 
despite of fortune, perhaps because of their own 
unselfishness. Gerard had liked the new neigh- 
bour well enough, to begin with ; and though he © 
was slower to make friendships now than he had : 
ever been, he manifested an unusual liking for 
Mr Graham's society. But somehow-—construe | 
me this who will—he began suddenly to discern . 
some wretched affectations in the man’s manner; : 
his whiskers offended him for one thing, and he 
hated to see a man part his hair in the middle 
and wear an eyeglass. Curiously enough, the 
birth of these amall mislikings was contempora- 
neous with a seeming of desire on Mr Graham's 
part to be a good deal at Lumby Hall and to 
inveigle Milly into private talk, and to waylay 

in a chance manner in her drives, walks, and 
visita. A little coolness up between 
Gerard and the new ‘acquaintance, and once or 
twice Gerard ted the casual mention of his 
name with chill ridicule of his smile, which yas 
perhaps a little too frequent, or of his eyeglass, 
which was somewhat ‘too trans in the 
ung tleman’s wy Mrs Lumby having 
fave his visita, clearly discerned their 


. wo years, is in no small degree owing to the | object, was a little piqued. 




















a en VALENTINE STRANGE. ‘ 
> she said privately to him, ‘you do{are a in the manger, Gerard: Y. 
injustice to Mr Graham. No man is “alingether ores eae Milly yourself nor lef’ my er 
free of peculiarities; but he is a gentleman ; elge hex’ 
he is very good to the poor; and his character “T dont want her to 8 oontniiity,* 
Boy ERI, oP arg loge ll vr 
oung w growled a mitti 8 nurae er life. man’s five-sn 
that ail this might Be true, but demanding ‘b and has three children,’ ‘ evi 
ap 


know what the gentleman in question saw to 
smirk at all day long. ‘Lemonade is a v 
good drink in its way, no doubt,’ he said wi 
8 reluctant laugh, ‘but you don’t always want it. 
What is the fellow always here for? One gets 
tired of him.’ 

‘He is paying his addresses to Milly,’ said the 
excellent woman with some warmth, ‘And you 
eae play the part of the dog in the manger, 


‘What?’ said he, with more briskness than 
was common with him. ‘Is she going to m 
that fellow?’ He walked on a step or two, with 
a stronger feeling of dislike than ever for Mr 
Graham. 

‘I can’t say how far the matter has gone,’ said 
Mrs Lumby in answer. ‘But his intentions are 
evident, and I hope rtf will accept him. It 
is high time she waa settled.’ 

Gerard took this intimation with a worse grace 
than might have been expected of him. He 
would at least have liked, he said, to ay her 
married to a worthy man. 

‘Is there anybody worthier in the field?’ 
demanded his mother. 

To that query Milly's well-wisher returned no 
answer. 

A day came when the contemned Graham _came 
with his emile, and after an interview with Milly, 
went away without it. He stayed away for a 
month or two; and Gerard missed him so far 
that at last he eent him a note asking him to 
join in a day’s shooting. The old coldness died, 
‘and the two, without developing an heroic friend- 
ship, got on very well as neighbours, and were 
pleasant acquaintances. 

*You get on very well with Mr Graham now, 
Gerard,’ said his mother, with an unkind emphasis 
on the ‘now.’ 

‘I like him better than I did, said the young 
man with perfect calm, He was by thie time a 
Justice of the reste: ahr er for a remarkable 


judicial patience in his conduct of all cases which 
came before him. Amongst his compeers wa- one 
Staines, a middle man, a widower, and a 


large landowner. is was the one man whom 
Gerard really esteemed out of all the unpaid 
justices of the county, and he spoke of him with 
reserved warmth at home, and finally brought 
him to Lumby Hall pretty often. But Mr Staines 
began to come of his own initiative, There was 
very little glass in the gardens of the Hall, and 
his’ conservatories were the finest in the whole 
country-side, He used to send melons, pines, 
pes, and what not; and as for flowers, il 
Feoun to bloom all the year round. The ill- 
regulated Gerard began to cool towards the 
admirable Staines, and Mrs Lumby lost patience 
with him. : i 
ae, have you quarrelled with Mr Staines?’ 
she ask 
‘We haven't quarrelled,’ said Gerard quietly. 
*You are not nearly co friendly as you were, 
i his mother; and then broke out; ‘You 





His mother sighed, and was fast giving him 
f Milly had only shown some 
favour to any one of her wooera, she would have 
had more hope. That might stir him into action, 
she thought; and she even manosuvred to make 
it appear that the girl had a penchant for the 
widower; but without effect. ‘All these 
took time, of course ; and indeed four ren 
adic A recoiled erirs Peere ere is friend, 
y things which had at that time seemed 
impossible, had come about, Gerard had forgiven 
his enemy. He had done more—he had saved the 
enemy’s life, in place of taking it. He had him- 
self, after an awful repontance, settled down into 
peace of heart, or something very near it. And 
all this time the thought had been in his mind— 
vaguely at first, but clearer and more clear as 
time went on—that the best woman he had ever 
known in his life loved him, and was to be had 
almost for the asking. 
Messrs Graham and Staines had done acmne- 
thing between them to open hie eyes to his 
own condition. But it was natural that ih a 
heart eo loyal, there should be much tender- 
ness about disturbing the place of the daséd.. 
Conaciously to admit a new love, had sompy. 
thing of an air of sacrilege about it; and on the 
other hand there was a basenesa of coxcombry 
about the idea of marrying Milly out of rity 
for her attachment—as if she could not live 
without him. And indeed Milly seemed ha 
and contented amidst the multifarious duties she 


as intractable. 


laid upon herself, and looked by no means like 
the love-lorn maid library. But 


en of the dendling 
as widower Staines grew more and more persever- 
ing in his presentations of fruit and_flowers, and 
more exigent in his attendance at the Hall, Gerard 
at last became alive to the fact, that however 
Romance might reject the notion, he still had 
within him capacities for loving a second time. 
There were none of the old wild transports of pas- 
sion in this calm affection; but it was none the 
less a marriageable love, and he saw it, Iam not 
altogether sure that the volcanic nature of his 
first love had not imbued hun with ideas about 
Jove and marriage in general which were hard 
to shake, and thut finding none of the voleanic 
agencies at work, he declined to believe in the 
dictates of his own heart. But at last the Staines’ 
affair came to a head, and the middle-aged Justice 
came up with a nervous smile and went away 
without ig And then Gerard spoke. 
Milly asked for time to think, and consulted 
his mother. ‘I am not going to be married out of 
pity,’ she said with ? it in the course of 
colloquy ; and then wit threw 
h upon Mrs Lum ava- 
Janche, and saked— Con’ : | 
The mother was sure of it, had seen it for a 
time. ‘8 to him of it” murmured Milly ; 
a Laue peaiecl aad kept, her pando 
ra Lumby pr-.nised, an er 
*I have been pind’ ind 


Gerard. ‘1 have loved 
| her these two years past,’ 


sudden tendern 
's bosom a gent! 
she make him ha 


| 
| 
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of about two thousand cows daily. The 
is either paid for the quantity of milk which he 
brings, or from the general resulta, This 


1851—has very sad lly, eo that there are 
now over ieee thousan ead factories in the 
United States. This eystem was adopted in Derb 
Sy 8m eae ord in 1877, on a 
scale, 

We have now many Dairy-sy Companies 
and butter-factories in) England, mye the cream 
can be separated from the morning's milk, made 
into butter by mid-day, and be on sale in London 
in the evening. Such a factory—erected at a 
cost of about eight hundred pounds—will con- 
sume about one thousand ons of milk daily, 
and is the bee defence ae Baish, ferme can 
make against foreign competition. ur present 
railway system has so revolutionised the milk- 
supply of our large towns as to make it possible 
to gather in quantities of milk from a wide dis- 
trict. This is an advantage, as the milk from 
our town dairies, where the cows get no open-air 
feeding, can scarcely be so wholesome as the 
country supply. 

addition to our supply of fresh milk, 

condensed milk is also largely used and manu- 
Se export of = eee ae from 

witzer! is very great, the est proportion 
coming to this souay: This substanbe a milk 
making of cheese and butter; and some who are | from which the watery particles have been arti- 
‘disposed to grumble would allege that our rivals | ficially driven off until of the required consistence, 
on the other side of the Atlantic have eo cut| when sugar is added, to aig decomposition. 
im upon home production, as to make it little| Thus manufactured, condensed milk contains 
better than a losing business. In spite, however, | about fifty per cent. of sugar, an obvious objection 
of such an allegation, we find 6: stood increase in| to its extended use with many people. Still, 
the production and consumption of home-dairy | where fresh cows’ milk cannot be had, it is the 
produce during recent years. Pure and good | best substitute for it, as it contains all the nutritive 
milk is one of the first necessities of every | qualities of the milk with less water in solution. 
household, and how to secure the purity and | We find that even such a flourishing agricultural 
richness of our milk-supply is one of the dietetic | colony as New Zealand imported in 1880 six 
roblems of modern life. Tho British dairy-| thousand nine hundred and forty-three P 
dncen therefore, if he knows his business, has| of preserved milk, valued at ten thousand one 
little to fear in the trade of milk-selling and | hundred and forty-nine pounds, Pure condensed 
milk, which only requires the addition of water 
for its use, may also be had; but it miust be 
quickly used, as decomposition rapidly seta in 
after the tin is : 


opened. 

We are all more or leas startled when we hear 
that a fever epidemic has been traced to the use 
of tainted milk; and this taint, again, may have 
been traced to impure water, of which the cows 
may have been drinking. Fifteen cases of typhoid 
fever due to infected milk, occurred in twelve 
houses in Clapham recently ; and other cases will 
have come within the experi of every reader. 
An Order of the Privy Council, called the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order, has been bindi 
since the middle a a on ee ee 
dairy-men. in in regard - to 
the proper saitation of dairies and the contami. 
nation of milk. By its provisions, the mixing of 
the milk from a diseased cow with the other 
milk for sale ie distinctly forbidden. It mruat 





and 
tender esteem. The two know each others 
temptati that is a great matter. Where 


storm raged, calm 

L have told map ta il indeed if it needs that 
I should point my moral here, The shadows 
I have lived with for a year grow pale and fade, 
The tale is told, and yet the hand is half reluctant 
to lay down the pen. Some day—who knows 
hoty. soon ?--an inexorable hand will write down 
Finis to your life's history and mine. The tale 
which goes before that awful word will tell of 
many wanderings in the dubious Primrose Way. 
Let us resolve in parting that it shall tell also of 
an honest effort to follow Duty, though she tread 
the soupher th on which it seems God’s ordi- 
nance that she shall most often travel. We can 
scarce do Ps alk part with one another on those 
terme, And eo—Farewell. 


















OUR MILE-SUPPLIES. 


Amongst other things in this country which have 
been affected by American conrelan is the 












butter-maki 


A. long row of figures is required to represent 
the probable quant of milk annually produced 

in the United Kingdom: it has been estimated 
] at sixteen huni and twenty-eight million 







gediona. . 
| —_ In spite of our apparently abundant home supply 
of dairy produce we imported butter in 1881 to 
the valae-of about eleven million pounds sterling. 
The supply—745,536 ewt.—came from 
Holland ; France sent us 496,724 cwt. ; Denmark, 
279,625 owt. ; and the United States, 174,246 cwt. 
Tn the matter of she Lee ee the 
same sent us 6 t proportion 
ai of oa teen im’ a 1,244,419 cwt. Fae total 
| from all countri Being. 1.00) 80 cmt This 
mse importation of from America may 
















which is us enough to receive the milk 
farmer 


—apparently introduced from Switzerland about | 








cy red em th 

tors’ in use, the principle of centri 
ae being the same ae eaake Wiities to ey 
of our large Agricultural Shows will be familiar 
with the action of this machine. The milk being 
fed into a vessel which revolves at a high rate 
of speed, soon separates the cream from the milk. 
The particles in the vessel arrange themselves 

ing to their specific gravities; the milk 
being the heavier, comes to the outside, and the 
cream remains inside. Looking at the revolving 
cylinder, the milk and cream are seen standi 
up = two distinct white walls round the v 
Ww: 


lected. By means of this machine, the cream 
can be separated from the mornings milk, 
and churned into butter by mid-day. The 
butter, skim-milk, and butter-milk yielded by 
this process are fectly fresh and of first-rate 
quality. The milk has also been freed from 
a impurities in the process. Delay is also 
avoided when a ‘ tor? is in use, and the 
butter is sweeter. e use of butter-workers— 
which may be had of all shapes and sizes—also 
saves all contact with the hand. Besides the 
Laval, there are the Peterson and the Lefeldt 
Separators. The last two are German inven- 
tions; but the Lefeldt is acarcely so portable 
and convenient as the Laval, which was awarded 
the gold medal at the last Royal Agricultural 
Show. What is called a Danish Separator—num- 
bers of which are in constant use in Denmark 
and at the Kiel butter factories—has been found 
very 1 and effective, doing the work with 
a less number of revolutions than the Laval. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the results of the Sg ri made in 1879-81 
by M. Fjord, a Swedish chemist, as to the relati 
value of the different methods of separating the 
cream from the milk, and the making of butter 
from equal quantities of milk. The systems tried 
were—by e Lefeldt Centrifugal Separator; a 
Danish , on the same principle as the 
Lefeldt ; Swartz system of deep cans set in 
ice—eo named after Swartz, a Swedish landowner, 
the inventor; and the -pan system. The 
milk from a dairy of two hundred owe, yielding 
- hundred poun i equally were among 

three processes, e p of the experi- 
ment, which wad carefully conducted for a year. 
The result showed a in favour of the 
eentrifugal of 812 cent. more butter, 
from the same quantity of milk set in ice on 
the Swartz system, and 10°70 per cent. more than 


the shallow-pan system. ly in the month of 
August was the ice-and-deep-setting-pan system 


ior to the centrifugal. 
ince Dr Osrrick showed the wonderful 
perties of koumias or fermented mares’ 


OUR. MILE-SUPPLIED. 


two brass syphons run them off as col- |i 


should then be 


fifty degrees Fahrenheit, or lower, and 

three timea a day. In three or four daya, the 
koumiss is ready for use, and should not be kept 
longer than four or five days. It should be drawn 
so as to retain the carbonic acid gas. It is rich 


ot pale 


agitate 


nply, allowing sweet milk 
in well-corked bottles im a cool place, e-vay 
from the light, and well shaken every da¥ for a 
week in summer, or a fo: 
should be taken when shaking it that the 
does not burst. The lactic acid thue genera 
renders the pre milk or koumiss easy‘ of 
digestion. 
any Companies have been formed in_ recent 
years for the supply of milk, butter, and_other 
dairy produce, and amongst the er 
supply Associations is the Aylesbury Dairy Com- 
pony (St Petersburgh Place, Bayswater, on, 
.)) Which is well equipped with every modern 
appliance. How e business is, may be 
eased, when we find fifty thousand pounds paid 
in one year for milk and cream; and how profit- 
en we find a dividend of from eight to 
twelve per cant. paid to shareholders. The Com- 
ny boasts that it bas between three or four 
undred medical men of the highest eminence as 
customers, The quantity of milk sold in 1877 
was three hundred an thousand 


re 


seven. ons. separators 
newest and most improved machine , are in 
constant use by this Co . Ww. 
a result of the rise of these Companies in 
London, or not, the consumption of milk in the 
eS aee veep patina, equipped dale: alah: 
ectly equi 

ent {a that Petes Welterd & Sons, who 
have erected a model structure at St Peter's Park, 
Harrow Road, London; with branches at 
Queen's Road, Bayswater, and 

ied from their Warwick 


eat Gulf 
lomasinaer, an at of tea 


ane SaaS 


mill in of which is butter. At the 
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Danish bepardtors at work, 0 steam-churn, and 
bautter-wor: ‘The milk is gathered in from 
the farmers as in the American system, and 
both Lord Vernon and those who share in this 
co-operative § seem satisfied with the result, 
The skim-milk is used to feed pigs. The saving of 
Jebour oe butter and cheese factory is ve 
grat, Ww all the products are sweeter an 

than py the old eyatem of setting the milk 
in cans until the cream rises. 

Another experiment after the method of the 
American factory system, for the manufacture 
of cheese and butter and the sale of milk, ekimmed 
qnd fresh, was begun at Low Row, Cumberland, 
in the spring of year by Mr Thomas Car- 
rick. e ventilation of the buildings erected by 
him is of the most perfect description, absolute 

iness being maintained, while there is an 
abundant sapply of fresh spring-water at hand, 
To start with, a contract was made with about 
aed farmers for the supply of pure and fresh 
milk, Each farmer was provided with a Law- 
rence’s Refrigerator, to cool the milk to a tempera- 
ture of not less than sixt; degrees Fa eit, 
before despatching it in the large steel churns 
employed for this pu The milk is either 
creamed by means of the Laval Separator, or set 
in deep pans on the Swartz system. The churn- 
ing is performed by steam; and the after-processes 
are also performed by machinery, which prevents 
all contact by hand. About five hundred pounds 
of butter were made daily at first. The fresh 
skimmed milk—of which there are about one 
thousand to fifteen hundred gallons daily—is 
sent for sale to the northern towns, where its 
excellence and utility es an article of consump- 
tion are gradually becoming known. 

Not content with sending to us such a large 

rtion of cheese and butter, many manufac- 

urers in the United States have gone into the 
artificial cheese and butter line. We are inundated 
with ‘butterine’ and artificial Cheddar and Stilton, 
the latter kinds sold in all probability at twenty 
or thirty per cent. above their fair value. Dr 


| Voelcker, on behalf of the Royal Agricultural 
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Society, made an analysis of some of this imitation 
cheese, and found it quite wholesome. Yet these 
imitations should be sold as such ; and the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society have wisely 
recommended ‘that the Board of Trade be urged 
to take steps to insure that these descriptions of 
so-called cheese be sold under their proper desig- 
nation.’ 

The manufacture of peerage was discussed 
ina presented to both Houses of Parliament 
in 1881 ; and allusion was made to it again this 
year ina question to the President of the Board 
of Trade, In the year ending June 30, 1880, the 
export of clecmnaine from New York was 
about nineteen million pounds, the largest part 
of it going to Holland, @ present exports are 
estimated at from twenty-five to thirty million 
ant This substance is made fom best 
suet, disintegrated in warm water, passed throu 
a fine sieve, melted at one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and afterwards solidified. It 
is refined by mubloonng i to | areal at ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit. en ‘butterine’ is the 
object of manufacture, the oil is mixed with ten 
per cent, of milk, then churned, coloured with 
arnatio, rolled in ice, and afterwards salted. 





found to differ from 
only in that it contains leas 
American Cheddar i 


it is 


grdi: butter 
of soluble fate, is made of 
oil, or thi ine and akim-milk. 
The imitation is so perfect, that competent 
judges can scarcely determine which is the real 
and which the imitation cheese. 

The practice of dairy-: differs in various 
counties, according to the nature of the pasturage, 
the processes of manufacture, and the condition 
upon which the farms are let. The quantity 
and richness of the milk are also dependent on 
many conditions, such as, the times for milking, 
the kind of feeding, and the breed of cattle. 
Jt is self-evident, however, that where there is 
a great demand for dairy produce, scientific as 
distinguished from ignorant and slovenly dairy- 


rac is the most profitable to the farmer 
himeelf, as well as the most advantageous to 
the consumer. 


CONJURING CONTRETEMPS, 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


Iw olden days, devotees of the black art incurred 
the risk of being burned as wizards or ducked as 
witches, according to their kind, male and female, 
and of receiving other unpleasant tokens of 
opular disfavour, In our own times, its pro- 
essora make a very good thing out of it; and the 
ublic, so far from ing vengeance on them 
in life or limb, will rush to a ‘magical entertain- 
ment’ with greater eagerness than to almost oy 
other minor form of amusement. But thoug! 
modern conjurers are in the receipt of handsome 
incomes, they often meet with disagreeable little 
incidents in the exercise of their art. Such 
incidents or accidents necessarily happen to the 
amateur with far greater ie legend than to the 
professional magician, for to the practised artist 
they should be well-nigh an impossibility. I was 
once talking with the celebrated conjurer Herr- 
mann about the recent inventions of Messrs 
Maskelyne and Cooke and other novelties in that 
line, and I asked him what feat or sleight he 
should choose as a crucial test of a good performer. 
He replied: ‘No feat at all; but see how he 
fails !'"~by which he meant me rather to under- 
stand, ‘see how he avoids palpable failure’ Just 
as an acrobat is taught how to fall in comparative 
safety if he ‘misses his tip,’ so the tyro in modern 
magic has it impressed “pon him from the outeet 
that he must never plead guilty to a mishap; if 
he cannot do what he originally intended, be 
must turn or twiat the trick into something else. 
Unrehearsed effects sometimes produce the 
greatest éclat; and SrA ar it is not only the 
quickness of the hand’ that deceives, according to 
the generally received notion, but misdirection by 
the eye and tongue, the ready use and perfect con- |. 
trol of those organs are of even greater consequence 
than digital dexterity. The cleverest of conjurers |} 
fails at times to force the particular card he wishes, |; 
or finds his calculations otherwise upset; but be 
must not abandon the trick, or betray by the 
slightest hesitation or embarrassment that any- 
king is wrong, As a rule, he will look s0 
ahead of what he is actually about, that when the 
moment comes for doing anything, it is already |, 
done, as fur as he is concerned ; and the audience |! 
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gway mystified with a sort of impression 
Ee has cueonted no aleight-of-hand at all, from the 
absence of any parade of rapid movement or 
manxipulation, 

Nevertheless, there are certain things—for the 
moat part caren | more or less intricate me- 
chaniam, or dependent on apparatus liable to 
Gamage whch, if they fail in any degree, fail 
utterly, and bring the Professor to irretrievable 

ef, Buatier’s dissolving bird-cage is an exam’ 
This ia a small oblong cage about twelve inc 
in length by five in sig and breadth, made 
apparently of wire on sidea, which 
in the two hands right in front of or even 
amongst the audience, away from any table or 
screen, One, two, three! and it is gone ; and the 
performer allows the spectators to examine him, to 
aecertain thereby that the cage has not been folded 
up flat by any means and concealed on his person. 

effect is extraordinary, as the cage—innocent 
of the very possibility of mechanical deceit—seems 
to have melted into thin air under the very eyes 
of the audience. The explanation is, that there 
is a double-rotating hinge or joint in the eight 
corners of the brass framework, which poanite it 
to fold together end-wise, or rather, corner-wise, 
in the form of a spindle, the ‘wire’ of the sides 
—really black elastic—aiding this collapse by its 
tension when the framework is from the 
oblong shape which is maintained by the hands 
Around the right wrist is fastened a strong silk 
cord, which passes up the arm inside the shirt, 
across the back and down the left arm, to be 
attached to a tiny ring, hidden by the ball of the 
thumb, at the lower and inner left-hand corner of 
the cage, which forms one extremity of the spindle 
when collapsed. This cord 1s of just such @ length 
that when the hands are holding the cage in front 
of the chest, the arms being bent and elbows close 
to the sides, it is comfortably taut. Now, it will 
be seen that if the arme be extended, as they are 
suddenly and violently at the word ‘Three!’ the 
cage being instantly collapsed at the same moment, 
the latter must necessarily be drawn up the shirt- 
sleeve, where it will lie along the arm, and allow 
the coat to be removed by the audience without 
fear of detection, But it has happened more than 
once to the inventor himself to her pelea a hitch 
‘ the Ce ae to have a morti pee of rien 
i8 Co! ay ing ignominiously there- 
from, and the geass 0! at present. There is no 
possibility of covering such a failure; the only 
thing to do is to turn away as rapidly as may be, 
and confess to a disaster before every one has 
discovered its precise nature. 

This ‘dissolving cage’ is generally exhibited 
empty, though there are several forma of the 
apparatus which may contain any number of 
living inmates; but these involve the use of 
shag table. Others, there are which 

ve hinged peur Bre that the whole 
can be folded so as easily to be concealed i 
& pocket; the cage falls into position by the 
weight of its floor when lifted by the ring at the 
top, and is adapted for production from a borrowed 
hat or pocket-handkerchief, but not for vanishing. 
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CONJUBING CONTRETEMPS, 
that | or fine 
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ai 
wire, passing fram te angle. 
trough is body, and of tang aah 
plated by the tips of the necond fingers, as 

ds hold the cage in position. Herrmann, que 
this dscriptiony but with, the wondecRa. Sarge 
is description ; but wi w 

ogagy hig eyed 
6 doea, takes a an 
it into the receptacle, with ‘exquisitely 
Eee fecha ot pl 

a little roll o w 

oo thas e cage vanishes in « clead sud flutter 
of these, as though the canary itself had actual, 
melted out of its investiture. Occasionally, 4 
believe, a real bird is employed; and a special 
modification of the machine, with an extra joint 
in the middle of each bar of the frame, whi 
would thus the bird in an oval dilatation 
at the centre of the spindle when colla is 


ve 


manufactured to admit of this being done; but 
the creature must be tied, or its pressing against 
the elastic ‘wires’ would reveal their natune, 


and in any cave one would imagine that it must 
be liable to injury. 

That ever-popular illusion the globes of gold- 
fish ought to tolerably well known by this 
time, since it forms part of the stock-in-tyade, if 
not the pidce de résstance of every entergamer ; 
but perhaps some of my readers may not be 
aware of the i A handkerchief or 
cloth ia waved about, to show that it is empty 
and free from peeperstion | then it is held 
across the hands, and a glass oi ae contai 
water and living gold-fish, is produced from under 
it; and this is repeated three or four times. 
‘Globes’ they are called in the programmes; but 
asa matter of fact they are very different from 
the aquaria for gold-fish or anemones seen 
our drawing-rooms or greenhouses under that 
designation, being rather e glass saucers. 
= are tate ihe tight ince puke cere 
and, so protec in two e ets open- 
ing perpendicularly in the sides of the dress-coa' 
afte concealed Pahind, The cover is vmod 
with the handkerchief. A very effective trick, 
and easy of execution, but a little apt to be 
marred by the occasional bursting of a ca 
and consequent cascade of water and wriggling fish 
down the magician’s leg. I have known a cover 
refuse to come off, too, with very embi i 
results; for, though usually not difficult 
removal, they necessarily fit so tightly that iH 
takes considerable pressure to put them on, Some- 
times, by way of a surprise, a brass bowl, i 
up a foot high with coloured fire, is brought 
out after the fish-bowls, This is filled with tow 
dipped in spirits of wine, &e., and is either ignited 
sb see fer-match — me ae hief, or 

a trigger with a phosphorus arrange- 
ment inside—the latter being a very 
dodge, 'a8 a French conjurer found to his 
breast-pocket the wi 


the other day, in whose 

affair took tee p ly. elille was onge 
en, in the ce of an elaborate trick, 
in the course which » pigeon is thrown y 


ee a 


A canary ti hown in Br '8 appa- | explosion, 

retus—generally en artifical and collapsible one, sane ed BY enrings, which at the same time 
which is made to joggle about on e perch with | brokes tube con! a ng mise 
a very fair semblance of life—at the distance at; of chlorate of potash and sulphur; end the whobe 


which it is viewed—by means of s bit of elastic| lay folded up in a snail compas, 
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er of same movement which 
something o oh pipe "the 
i a of sweets for 
juveniles, a soure of tin goblet some hundreds of 
ards of ribbon, or the wardrobe of the aforesaid 
y—all very portable in a condensed form. 
But perhaps nothing is so showy as a number 
of gaudy and apparently solid cloth balls. These 
balls in reality owe their spherical ard to a 
iral spring im their interior which admits of 
eir beng Eee flat, so that twenty or thirty 
can thus packed in a sort of rouleau and 
carried about the person without difficulty, being 
which are anapped by the 


a 


fin in the hat. But a gentleman who was 
holding an entertainment in a large at 
Southampton had the misfortune to get his 
thread broken while the rouleau was still in its 


lace of concealment—~long before he had come 

the hat trick-—and bells enough to fill a large 
bucket immediately expanded in his tail-pocket 
with astonishing effect, 

Rabbits, guinea-pigs, ie? doves are the live- 

referred for conjuring purposes, 

am account 0! thei niet and. dootle: nature. 
They are tamed and well fod, but not necessaril 
trained for participation in the performance ; 
that is required of them is, that they shall lie 
still until they are wanted. The best regulated 
of dogs will bark “now and then and reveal 
his whereabouts; while a cat's impulees to hold 
on with her claws to anything touches in 
any unaccustomed position, renders the feline race 
undesirable as confederates. White rats, squirrels, 
and monkeys have all been em’ oyed, but are 
of too restless and inquiring a disposition to be 
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su 
‘have been adroitly exchanged, 
are calamities more likely to befall the amateur 


from nervoumess or ence, than 
fessional, are caneaay. cal to 
reassure hi ence—or that of hia victim-— 


one very annoying 
are liable in showing tricks with cards—that is, 
when, at the conclusion of the trick, the pereon 
who eelected a card says: ‘Oh, I have for- 
what it was!’ or, “Oh, I never looked at 
it!’ or, worse atill, names a one. The 
whole aleight is entirely brought to nought, and 
through no fault of the prestidigitateur. * He 
knows very well what the card was—knew jt 
before it was taken; but it will not mendmthe 
matter for him to name it; and his doing so 
Ldeneh ley or en fact Pa pak 
m, em and might 8 infariously 
affect his pa bathe feata this Manpecs more 
frequently than might be supposed. The same 
thing sometimes occurs in non-observance of the 
date or special mark on a coin ; the exact number 
of a quantity of objects requested to be counted 
rivately ; or a letter, word, or sentence in a 
ook. Performers who put their trust in com- 
plex electrical or mechanical paraphernalia and 
the collusion of accomplices, instead of legerdemain 
pure and simple, have only themselves to 
when anything goes wrong. 

Some time ago, at a spiritualistic sdance—the 
genuine article—a fiery and was seen oe 
overhead in the darkness, rushing from end to 
of the room with incredible swiftness, now high, 
now low, and occasionally emiting people on the 
cheek with the cold clammy contact of a 
In spite of the medium’s stringent injunctions that 
no Ap should move, a gen aaa See eee i 
awful apparition as it swept past him, and, - 
lesa Lem ra roca and threat refused to let it 
go until the lights were turned up. Then the 
messenger from the other world proved to be 
nothing more Be galeries than a dirty white 
kid glove, rubbed with phosphorus and stuffed 
with wet tow ; this, at the end of a thin line, was 
Sia 06 bccn @ fishing-rod which oe es 

laced te may ce te a length convenient for 

hus The medium could cause all 
ling ‘manifestations’ without 


Few things spree the with @ 
stronger sense of the magician’s skill—if not un- 
canny dealings with the powers of darkness—than 
his catching between his teeth a marked bullet 
fired from: a pistol by one of the company-—they 
themselves having ascertained by mumute i 
tion that the weapon has no ¢ ity i 
rr that the powder and ball with which they loa 

are 
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bago—ordinary pencil black-lead—and this was 
smashed to powder by the ramrod in pressing 
ithome. Though he employed this illusion most 
successfully in his diplomatic mission to Algeria, 
pad po he be em) ye by ae Siege govern- 
to undermin i e supremac: 
which the mareboute by Preir retended iinacles 
had acquired over the minds of the superstitious 
Arabs, such a metliod is now considered 2 
to two great objections. The first—a very tan- 
gible tne—was demonstrated to the originator 
imself before the close of his career by a severe 
wound which he received, owing to the fragmenta 
ped to powder. The other. lies.in the fact 
a real bullet is selegte? by the 
Pagrareed it must be placed in the s kand 
‘or introduction into the firearm, in order to admit 
of the substitution ; for the nature of tne black- 
lead missile would be immediately obvious by 
reason. of its light weight. 
Mechanical pistols, not permitting examination, 
in which the projectile drops into a secret 
chamber by the action of springs on the palling 
of the trigger, will be beneath the consideration 
of the true artist, as well as being dangerous in 
the highest de The mode of performing this 
surprising trick at the present day is as follows: 
one member of the audience places in the pistol 
or rifle—an ordinary one—a of 
powder; a second is asked to choose and pri- 
vately mark a real bullet from a box of su 
which he himself drops into the barrel, 
a third rams the whole tightly down with 
the ramrod, either retaining possession of the 
weapon from that moment, or passing it to some 
one else, But in the act of moving from No, 1 
to No. 2—that is to aay, between the introduction 
of foe abate and the ball—the performer, ban 
calli eral attention to, and layin; t 
oe circumstance that tee of ear: 


tube about.an inch in length, which slides down 
to the and afterwards receives the bullet. 


This ee 
shape, and colour as to fit on the end of the ram- 
rod, aa oe eee away with f without bei 
noticeal t is disengaged e@ wizard, an 
the ball secured as he walks ‘to the 
and is put inside the lips in readiness in 
act of showing that the mouth is empty. 
verthe’ great itkculty which oecurs in the 
execution of this feat is to induce the casual 
epectator to take deliberate aim at one’s face ; 
so im is he, as @ role, thas the weapon 
he is genuinely loaded, that he hesitates to 
let fly at the mer, and will rather fire in the 
air, This of course spoils the ie altogether, 
ce enol 
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‘ CONT ‘CONTE wo . b mt 
ballet—identified: by a searet cut or mark—from | finish, used 40 conch trick hy.aading a 
his. mouth—a fae eal calculated to produce an | long ver @ es it hose mom 
astonishing effect aad ‘bring down the house.’ | of in extra vital A the. beg y 
ey erage gen a polteves = oe Soreness then firing the b haere 
hough ‘ormed it in a different manner | wall, and producing & splash. of, ‘San 
from that usually ted by his suceessom, His | ball having been exc: this time for a-hollag' 7) 
egg hag re eg were all destitute of guile ;| shell of black wax filled with a blood-colwutett.“} 
the leaden et chosen wag dexterously) liquid, - . rink me ee ke 
exebanged for one made of graphite or plum- bert-Houdin no doubt raised prestidigitation 


of the brittle ball not having been sufficiently | and 


real | tion, 


a people 
take pert in the loadin and not one only, ho th 
might be a confederate, slips into the barrel a little | all 


losed at one end, is of just such a size, | encom 
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te the science in which it 
day, when the Royal Soci 
listen to speculations as to the 
of its recent. manifestations ; and 
tricity, optics, pneumatics, and_most of 
are into its service. Hea was 
dineard the flowing robe and other-. 
paraphernalia and reduce the accoutrement, 
modern sorcerer to Pama evening dress with 
a skeleton table, holding that true skill in 
meesling not only ‘how it is done, but ‘how 
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co) 
it might be done.’ But as an actual 
it is questionable if he was the equal of 
several of the more modern professors, 
paternal mantle has fallen upon the shoulders 
of M. Robert-Houdin jils, who, as a little poy 
used to assist his father in many illusions whi 
he crested ; but the son devotes his talent gbie 
to the construction of excuisite automata, Gaiich . 
he exhibits, in conjunction with sleightot bend, 
at his pretty little boudoir theatre in Paris: His | 
coun m seem to be born conjurera, Only,-a | 
short time ago, I saw one of them execute a very - 
pretty little trick, solely, I might say, by virtua 
of his being a Frenchman; a trick, at 
which would not have been eo charac 
an Englishman. Coming forward on the stage 
as the curtain rose, he made an amusing intro- 
ductary speech with much characteristic gesticula- 
fants extended and shoulders shrugged oe 
to his ears; then he breathed on his gloves, 
resto! they vanished. The gloves—iI got it 
rom him afterwarde—had no backs to them, and 
were secured only by the tips of the finger, 
which barely covered the nails; a piece of 


elastic wei ta lie sound too toangia of tase 


and kept them in ition, the end ; 
too sieete, to be attached to the back of the i 
coat. <A slight flexure of tho i ig theref 
a gir pgs sri emote le ila 
ightning rapidity ; but bathe i on 
7 being alone exposed, iia i-like, 
time, Address is much more than half the - 


battle which the magician has to fight single- 
han the ny of watchful ant which 


F 


Be 


ipmiareshend inne cneic bine enti sintaenrate ele Sarat ees T Anes 


ve 
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‘from' the eevege tee and that the untutored 
mind of ano had led him to improve the 
occasion by annexifig a handkerchief and pencil- 
cam. A very ae but—like many other 
good absolutely untrue, and even with- 
out ¢o: le foundation, I was there at the 
time. 

belle og berry the dodge of thrusting 4 finger 
Sane 8 bs A wax pedis be Bought in 
an -shop for a shilling—amputated, as it were 
atvat the sseond joint, at which point it is armed 
with a needle, is concealed in the palm of the 
hand. Under cover of the hat itself, the needle 
iz made to pierce the crown from the outside, and 
is then manipulated from within, giving at a 
little distance a very natural appearance of the 
forefiaer thrust through and shaken derisively. 
Such things do not constitute tricks in themselves, 
bat are employed by performers as interludes to 


keep up general atmosphere of ic and 
‘nothing impossible’ which should le their 
entertainments, or to divert attention for a 


moment from some important step. Acting on 
this idea, I had made as novelties, but precisely 
on the same principle—namely, the needle—a 
wand, a half-cro a cigar, and a candle, for 
piercing a borrowed hat; with all of which an 
amateur friend was so delighted, that he borrowed 
them for a public ormance. The finger he 
had before; and on the eventful night used 
all five with great success, ‘There is no decep- 
oe ba observe, ladies and tlemen,’ he 
insi *Sees it is just as easy for me to thrust 
this wand through, as my finger. Here is a half- 
crown which will penetrate with ig Sor readiness 
—I will leave it half through, so that yon ma 
all see it. Thies cigar, as you witness, pierces it 
like a gimlet (a very eoft felt this, sir !); we will 
leave it there too, Why, I shouldn't wonder if 
ig candle—yea, actually! a common tallow 
candle tranafixes it like e poniard! Well, I will 
light the candle and leave the hat in that 
position, while I ask some Jady to be go 
enough to lend me;’ &. Unfortunately, he left 
not only the wand, cigar, half-crown, and candle 
wticking half through, but his finger also, when 
he p the hat on his table and once more 
descended from the platform ! 
As an amateur conjurer myself, I have met 
with a share of ludicrous and, for the time, dis- 
ble incidenta, Queer are the vicissitudes 
which befall one in out-of-the-way localities. I 
have performed before andiences—fairly large 
ones too—which could not boast of a tall hat 
or a white handkerchief amongst them. On one 
occasion, I drove fifteen miles to a country town 
with two big boxes of paraphernalia, only to find 
& mistake been made in the announce- 
ment, and that the already assembled audience— 
of a somewhat serious cast—woull stand nothing 
more frivolous than ea Lecture on Snakes—a 
favourite subject of mine. On another, when 
I was destined to occupy the second part of 
the evening, the first being filled by an amateur 
orchestral co: T .was horror-stricken when’ 
T arrived to see the local orchestra in ion 
of the stage where I hed already ‘set’ my 
table; the big drum and double-bass banging 
inst it, and music-books up-setting all my 
i gear while the raw mechanic's dirty 
thamb—the nail of which marks like a black- 
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lead pencil—was indelibly impressed .on every- 
thing. I have given entertainments in countries 
where the spectators brought in egga and dead 
eats with them, in readiness for anything that 
might not happen to please them, and where 
the sentiment of popular or personal disfavour 
finds expression through the revolver more 
quickly than by speech, But perhaps the 
most em ing episode that ever happened 
within my individual ken occurred in the 
south of England, where I once supplemented 
a bazaar in aid of some church matter or 
parochial charity—I forget what—with an even- 
ing merges and the rector, who took 
the ' opened the proceedings with a short 
prayer 


JOHN GOW, THE BUCCANEER 
4 TALE OF ORKNEY. 


Ir was in or about the year 1727 when the 
war-ship Revenge, carrying a heavy armament 
of guns, and commanded by Captain Gow, sailed 
into the harbour of Stromness, The arrival of 
such a formidable-looking vessel caused quite 
a commotion in the little seaport town, and not a 
little anxiety as to the intentions of the rakish- 
looking craft, with her motley crew of English 
and foreigners, who resembled pirates much more 
than honest Jack-tars. But the fears of the 
townsfolk were for the time being quieted when 
the Captain of the Revenge landed, and announced 
himeelf to be a fellow-townsman—one John Gow, 


| who had run away to sea some twenty years 


before. Fortune had amiled on him, he said, 
and he now held the position of Commander of 
His Britannic Majesty's ship Revenge. This and 
a great deal more was told by Captain Gow to 
the simple townsfolk, who féted and feasted the 
gallant sailor, believing implicitly what he chose 
to tell them, and never suspecting for a moment 
that the man they so hospitably entertained 
sailed under the Black Flag, and was one of the 
most noted buccaneers on the high seas. 

Time passed away, but still the Revenge lay 
at her moorings, and her commander—his popu- 
larity undiminished—exchanged hospitalities with 
the townsfolk, spending most of his time ashore, 
drinking, dancing, and making love; for the 
bold pirate was an adept at all three; and if 
the gentlemen declared he was the prince of good 
fellows at the social board, the ladies pronounced 
him a preux chevalter in the ballroom. 

Days became weeks, and weeks months; 
rumours arose, vague at first, then more definite, 
and at last the fact became known, that the 
‘gallant Captain’ did not hold His Majesty's 
commission, but, on the contrary, was known far 
and wide as ‘Gow the Pirate.’ 

The townsfolk dared not hint their lately 
acquired knowledge to the Captain; but the 
change in their manner told its own tale, and he 
quickly guessed his plausible story was no longer 
believed. Meantime, having spent his gold freely 
—and being rather hard up in consequence—he 


mae fours 


began sending partie 
ing parishes, to drive off cattle and sheep, for 
the consumption of himself and his crew. In 
some instances, the farmers stoutly resisted the 
marauders; but they only got knocked on the 
head for their pains; and in a short time the 
utmost terror prevailed when it was known Gow 
or his lieutenants were going on a foraging expe- 
dition. Though the pirate punished the country- 
people, he spared the townsfolk, perhaps from 
some feeling of compunction after having shared 
their hospitality ; perhaps because it didn’t suit 
his plans to have all the country combining 
against him. Be that as it may, the burgesses 
dwelt in safety, though they trembled in their 
shoes, and prayed earnestly that they might soon 
sea the last of the Revengs and her roystering 
crew. 

Matters were in this state, when one afternoon 
Captain Gow ewaggered into the Principal 
of Strommess, called for a glass of brandy, 
sat down. Presently in walked Mr 
the Laird of Coubister, en estate & miles 
distant. Gow greeted him cordially, called 
for more brandy, remarking that a man’s own 
company was the worst in the world, and he 
always drank more comfortably when he had e 
friend to keep him in countenance. Mr Halcro, 
who had previously found the dashing sailor the 
most jovial of boon-companions, was nothin 
loath to Fisies him in the Fotent liquor, whic: 
soon dispelled all remaining doubts regarding his 
honesty ; 80 much s0, that Laird Halero became 
more confidential than was prudent about his 
private affairs, boasted the number of his cattle, 
sheep, and horses, and landed not a little the 
housewifely qualities of the Lady of Coubister. 
Her butter and cheese, he declared, were famed 
throughout the country-side, and she could serve 
up a dinner that the king himself might be proud 
to cat, 

To this, and a great deal more, did the pirate 
listen, with laughter twinkling in his eyes; and 
when the Laird used for of breath, he 
slapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming: ‘She 
must be a likely dame that of yours, and worthy to 
be Lady of Coubister. But hark ye, friend ; your 
Dame and you can’t possibly eat all those beeves 
you were telling me of. So, by’r leave, I and 
my sea-cocks will e’en come round to-morrow 
and relieve you of a few; yes, and tell your lady 
to have a dozen cheeses and a couple of kegs 
of butter ready for us besides.” After this unex- 

eted speech, he tose, nodded carelessly to Mr 
Hralero, cocked his hat knowingly, and strode 
out of the tavern. 

One may fancy the reflections "of the Laird of 
Coubister when left alone. For the moment he 
i stunned at een he ert of re threatened 
raid on his house y; but recovering 
himself with an fort’ he paid his reckoning, 
called for his horse, and was soon galloping home 
to tell his wife how ill he had fared in his 
dealings with Captain Gow. 
abister, he hastened to the 

in 

‘mautie foals’—malt cakes—a dainty 
Sperm Sg? . Tall and stately was Dame 
cro, who in her youth had been a beauty 
and a toast. But time, though it added rather 
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and 
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JOHN GOW, THE BUCCANEER. 
les of sailors to the neighbour- | than detracted from her 


aos 
the comely Melina ps | hed ssp 


on her upper lip. : 

Great was the astonishment of the Lad 

seeing the Laird—she had not ex him‘ 

the morrow; but without giving her time 
it, he hurried her into the di 


what they had to expect from the pirate 
winding up his tale by asking whet they 


do. 

Dame Halcro, seated in the great arm-chair in 
the ingle neuk, scarcely seemed to have heard 
him, for she answered never a word, bat stared 
inte as fire, while eee strode and 

own the room, banging e furniture, and mut- 
tering to himeelf. ‘It’s not that T'm strald o' the 
rascal or his cut-throat crew, he declared; “but 
the house winna fortify ; and what can I do w? 
a handful o’ raw country lads who can neither 
load a matchlock nor handle a eword? What is 
sr to do when he can neither fight nor 

ee 

Presently this monologue was interrupted by 
Dame Halcro, who remarked in a ing tone: 
‘Ca’ canny, Laird, and dinna break the chairs. 
It’s clear to me your friend the pos Be 
come to the house; but .t’s not so clear ‘he'll 

more awa’ wi’ him than a good dinner and 
plenty o punch to wash it down.’ 

At ths confident speech, the Laird halted 
before his wife’s chair, and in an incredulous 
tone, asked her what she meant. 

‘Well,’ returned she, ‘if ye’'ll no glower et me 
that way, I'll tell ye what I mean. Folke say 
Captai Gow is no ruffien, but quite a ne 
man, Now, my plan is this. We'll give him a 
warm welcome, and a good dinner wi plenty o° 
recking punch ; and after a’ that, he winns hae the 
heart to rob us. Hey, Laird, what think ye o’ 


that plan?’ 

‘Tiank !’ ejaculated her husband; ‘why, I 
think ye’re an angel, goodwife.’ 

The Laird and his Lady talked long and 
earnestly over the ways and means of furnishing 
out such a feast as would soften the pirate’s ag 
and make him forego his purpose of driving 
the Coubister cattle. 

After the consultation, the Dame went to the 
larder and thence to the kitchen, where such 
culinary preparations began as were seldom seen 
there, except it might be at Yule-tide and 
Hellowmes. The Laird too was busy oyernauling 
the cellar and giving orders about the wines an 
spirits required on the morrow. 

Next morning all were early astir at Conbister, 
and such preparations for good cheer were made 
in the dining-room s# would have lened the 
heart of a bon-vivant. The table glittered with 
good], ~ of miver flagons, tan 
tren all emblazoned with the Halcro cresh 
And while the wines of Portugal and France 
sperkiod | in, tal}, —, the native brew of ale 

whisky wus not forgotten, 

The monuing had Teen fe s but towards 
noon the mist rolled off the hills and the sun 
shone out gloriggsly. About two o'clock, Mr 
Halcro espied a tab pulling in the direction 
of Houton Bay, which he soon made ont to be 
that of Captain Gow. Hastil inceming hia wife 
of their guest’s approach, he hurried to the 
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thts Cptata othe how chatting ing all the wa 
of the p it afforded him to enfartain euch ¢ 
as reapected frien eside fim. 

wife, fe declared, was even more delighted 
than himself, and was exerting all her culinary 


dkill to offer euch a dinner as would leave a 
remembrance of his visit. 
in listened with rather a grim 


a 


intended kindness of the Lady of Coubister, he 

ghia a stolid silence till the Laird ushered 

ceremoniously into the dining-room, and 

him to rest in the t arm-chair before 

peat~ Then he Jsnghed loud and 

as his eyes rested on the well-spread 

‘able, exclaimed: ‘Ha, Laird, your dame is 

to treat me to just such a dinner oa you 

of last night; and as I'm rather sharp- 

at, after pulling against the wind for the last 

two hours, the feast has a fair chance of having 
justice done to it.’ 

At this moment the soup was P sms on the 
table, and the Laird, apologising for the absence 
of his spouse, as her presence was required in 
the kitchen and the servants’ hall, w the 
sailors were by this time dining, invited his guest 
to place himself at the table ; and then the feast 

th the Laird and the Captain were gallant 
trencher-men, and great were the gestronomic 
that day accomplished. Small wonder 
ey so earnestly devoted themselves to 
the pleasures of the table, for the fare was of the 
best, and very curious were some of the dishes— 
dainties peculiar to Orkney, and as such, greatly 
appreciated ¥ Gow. Many a bumper did he 
in to the health of his host and hostess, and 
often did he swear it was the best dinner he had 
ever eaten. Then, when the cloth was drawn, and 
the Laird proceeded to brew the punch for which 
he was famous, and which his guest declared to 
be the primest stuff he ever tasted—when the 
bottom of the punch-bowl became visible, and 
twilight began to deepen into darkness, the pirate 
Captain atarted to his feet, and de i 
resolution, because of the hospitality he had 
réceived, not to touch anything belonging to such 


worthy people. But one thing he must have, 
éefore he turned his on Ooubister, and that 
was ‘a, kiss from the wife.’ 

Loud laughed the Laird at the pirate’s pro 


oh ha!’ chuckled he; ‘easier said than done, 


Away went the Laird in scarch of his wife, 
cr found nes, not may yards aires ean es 
>} -room door. hing! e intorm er 
of the honour in prestig for hee and she in no 
amiable tone muttered: “Lend me your 


Laird, for we must not give the Captain time to 
his mind.’ 

When the worthy pair entered the room, they 

found Gow standing with his back to the fir, 

the last glass of punch in his hand. Hastily 


“ 


down the glass, he advanced to 


8fM,/» girl aged seven fell into the water. When she 


you should so eondescend to pour ’ 
eserves nothing at your hands. Fame has not 
lied when it proclaimed you the stateliest 
Orkney’s matrons. And now, by ’r leave, Madam, 
just one kiss, as a remembrance of this most 
pleasant visit.’ And quant coating her 
. Mase or her a hearty 


waist with his 

salute. Then taking of punch from the 
mantel-shelf, he tossed it off, crying: ‘To your 
health, Dame Halcro ; hig Shed ife be long and 
happy! Farewell; but fear not for the bonnie 
beeves of Ooubister; they will remain ecathless ; 
John Gow pledges his honour for their safety.— 
Farewell to thee too, moat hospitable Laird; and 
when in future thou’rt in thy cups, k r 
closer tongue in thy head than thou 
Saying: th anda, th Ca ed 

i ese Wi @ pirate Captain sssum 
his oak and rapier, and Aad is cocked-hat 
under his arm, turned again to his host and hostess, 
adding: ‘In the years to come, if rumour deals 
harshly with the name of Gow, mayhap ye may 
+ ae a kind word for the roving buccaneer. 
arewell, good people.’ 

He was gone the next moment ; and immediately 
a shrill whistle was heard, which brought the 
sailors on the lawn in front of the house. Then 
he fr Fp hand to the Laird and his lady—who 
had followed him to the door—the pirate and his 
men quickly disappeared in the gathering dark- 
ness. 

It is needless to add, the property of the Laird 
of Coubister was held sacred by Gow during his 
sojourn in Orkney. And when he fell into the 
hande of justice and expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold, Dame Halcro dropped a tear to his 
memory, declaring ‘’twere pity such a gallant 
gentleman had m on such evil days.’ And 
the Laird declared ‘it wes a sin and a shame 
to hang so pretty a fellow, who, had he been 
pardoned, might have fought His Majesty's 

ottles either on land or sea, and proved himself 
a loyal subject.’ 


LITTLE HEROES. 


Tse heroism of men and women is often chro- 
nicled and rewarded; but there are instances 
of courage and presence of mind displayed by 
the little heroes of the world which are equally 
deserving of ition, The medal of the 
Royal Humane Society might, for instance, be 
less worthily bestowed than on the child of 
four years of age, who deserved it for performing 
& courageous act at Dunham-Massey. One day, 
he and some other children were playing on the 
banks of the canal near the Bay Malton, when 


came to the surface, the little fellow threw himself 
at full length and seized her by the hair. The 
eries of the children attracted the attention of 
& passing bicyclist, who came to their aasistanee, 
and pulled the girl out of the canal. Had it not 








Oran THE 
been for the presexice of mini of thi 
little fallow, the gitl would in all pro 
have been 
m Dover comes an of a similar 
plucky rescue by another boy. It appears that 


y & wave before she had time 
to got out of the way. The little fellow, named 
Friend, who is only about eeven or eight years 
old, was also se on the beach; and 
the danger in which the little girl was placed, 
with great ce of mind, although not without 
visk, Tan in and pulled her out, gig bea 
came up immediately afterwards, and the girl was 

home very much exhausted. 

Devonshire has the honour of lncing the 
youthful heroine, Miss Esther Bowden, who cour- 
a y saved the life of her governesa, and 
received the Royal Humans Society's m and 
a e testimonial recording the circum- 
stance. So far as we can recollect the particulars, 
it seems that while taking a country walk, the 
governees, in attem: ting to reach some flowera, 
ell into a deep po! little heroine, of only 
eight years of age, caught her by the Jair, and 
though dragged out of her depth Npreeif, sour- 
ageously continued her hold, and seizing some 
over ing roots, called for help, until both were 
rescued by come one opportunely arriving on the 


acene, 

Ata pond in East Dulwich, an accident occurred, 
which, but for the gallantry of a boy aged eleven, 
named Otto Helstern, would have had fatal resulte. 
Some children were playing about the margin 
of the pond, when one of their number, only 
seven years of age, was seen to slip from the 
embankment into the water where it waa some six 
feet deep. An alarm was raised by the terrified 
children, when our youthful hero, who had been 
bathing, and was proceeding home, returned to 
find the poor little fellow sinking for the second 
time, downwards, Without waiting to divest 
himeelf of any clothing, the brave plunged 
in, and with some difficulty, owing to the mud, 
brought the drowning boy to land, where by this 
time several persons arrived to render aid. 
The rescued boy remained insensible for some 
time, but by judicious treatment was gradually 
ered to consciousness, and enabled to proceed 

ome, 

Two brothers were skating in Cincinnati, and 
broke through the ice. While they were clinging 

y to the edge of the and efforte 
were being ogee prt nae Brecrig Mary 
cried out: ‘Be sure and take Willie ont first,’ 
But both Willie and his generous brother were 
drowned. 


A t rescue in the river Severn was 
effected by a Jad of twelve. His beara pa 
boy somewhat older than himeeclf, bathing in that 
river, was floating on his back, when the current 
carried him out into mid-stream. On ing he 
was out of his depth, he lost nerve, and in 
twelve feet of water. His young 

him sink, at once swam to 
the deep water, and succeeded not only in 
him up, though in an 


mnconscious 
with him to the shore, where, assistance 
being at and, the lad was brought beck $0 con- 
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artillery on the peighis 


Pe, 
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Rea 


a drummer-boy, as is 
tted himself as creditably in 
as any old campaigner. 
talion, was 


ie 
His 


before Valenciennes, 

out of twenty drummers who beat the charge, 
nineteen were killed. Pajot alone survived, but 
severely wounded. In spite of this, he ued 
beating the cl till 
which was not ti 

wound, p 

This little hero was if anything surpassed by 
a boy thirteen, the sole child of a widow. 
Equi asa drummer, he marched at the 
of a Republican regiment. He was cut off 
sUurrO by two hundred royali i 


‘0 give 
the alarm, he continued beating hie drum. ‘ 
Vive le Roi!’ said the royalists. He 
silence, The soldiers’ guns were levelled at him. 


‘Cry Vive le Roi!’ was again demanded. He 
beat rapidly the drum, and placing the sticks 
above his head, shouted : ‘ Vive ia République!" 
Tn a sccond he was a corpse. 

THE HEDGEHOG—DOMESTICATED. 
Tus curiovs-looking animal serves a distinct 
deat cainareus pallor yoru ohieke ui : 
and numerous smaller vermin, which, thou 6 
are to a certain extent useful, are nevertheless 
destructive to vegetation in general, Beetles and 
oman wit > telans to that class of inaecta 
the uses of which we find it so difficult to discover, 
and therefore devise every means to expel from 
our dwellings. The writer's house being overrun 
by these and other efforts at extermination 
bei wicloms’ ba enpliad to 4 fecnar’ flesd $0 
peg y him with a hedgehog; which he obtained, 
and has now had in his honse—in a large town— 





i wake Fy of Goctlca, which ‘might 

ntifal su whic eeryes 
Fes Go vomits chon fee tibcy@ day, Ho lived 
in a closet the etaire, from which he 
sallied forth into his hunting-ground, the kitchen, 
Like other beasta of prey, this occurred during 


Hie esd Bone A Ss aS 
operations were watched by the dim. gaalighl, 
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Farther evi- 


and 
fresh soent, followed up 
his discovery 


denve of this feature was checbred 
of a ou in ae oa es Oe ehihed * 
thode proceeding. overin 
that his game was there, he i hie 
hind-leg—the front one probably being too short 
4~and grasping with his claws, dragged out the 
Pea el one by one and gave them quick 


at the tameness and apparent intelligence of 
the animal are his most interesting characteristica 
The winter sleep is almost abandoned now, or is 
very short at the most, and in lieu thereof he 
comes into the kitchen at ell hours, getting inside 
the fender, and stretching himself out before the 
fire for a snooze, He eats any pickings he can get, 
sharing the bones with the dog, lapping from his 
dish of water or milk, not sucking 1 up as a 


ig does. 

Peat it is remarkable to find him ‘tapping 
} at the dean’ If, after taking a stroll in the 
Back yard) he finds the door of the house is shut, 
you hear a gentle tap, tap, tap, often repeated 
if you don’t answer. You go and gently open 
the door; and the little animal actually tries to 
look you in the face, by turning up its nose and 
emall pig-like eyes; which you at once interpret 
—Oh, thank you; I have been waiting here 
for some time,’ as he mounta the step and walks 
in 


ae me be thought such an animal in the house 
wo 
any smell, the odour approaches that of musk ; 
moreover, the children are quite familiar with 
it, i take it up and jet it eat from their 
, hand. 

Country boys, on meeting with a hedgehog, 
but tvo often think it a duty at once to ki 
the poor creature, utterly ignorant, like man 
bigger boys and older men, of the services suc 
| animals perform in the economy of creation. 


KNITTING OF STOOKINGS BY THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


Our contemporary, the Testile Manufacturer, 
says: ‘The Egyptians of the present—Kopts as 
well as Arebs—run ee wil Laas The 
ancient ians, on the contrary, who are now 
only to aa a dried condition in museums, 
possessed a very good method of knitting stock- 
ings, as is shown in the collection at the Louvre 
in Paris. In the grave of » mummy there were 
found a pair of knitted stockings, which gave the 
surprising evidence, firstly, that short stockings, 
resem 8, were worn by the ancient 
Egyptians ; and secondly, that the art of knitting 

ings hed rag attained great ection 
in ancient Egypt. ese curious stockings are 
knitted in a yey clever manner ; and the material, 
fine wool of sheep, that might once have been 
white, is now brown with age. The needles 
with which the work was done must have been 
.& little thicker than we should choose for the 
earne  urpowe, and the knitting is loose and elastic. 
}- The ing is begun just as we make the design, 


e 


"Jin well that not again our hearts shall shiver « 
dirty. Not so. When you discover |. 
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only in the simplest amanher, with singla thread; { 
but in: the coitinuation of the work it is not 
simply plain, but fanciful, The usual border of 
the stocking which’ prevents the rolling up of 
a row of turmed 
loops ; and the ci the nicely-shaped heel, which 
is a little different from our method, show a very 
ekilful hand. But in the point of the stocking 
there is a characteristic difference between the 
Egyptian stockings and our modern socke, While 
ours end in a rounded point, the Egyptian stock- 
ings run out in two long tubes of equal width, 
like the fingers of a glove. This strange shape 
is made to suit the sandals, which are furnished 
with a strap, fastened about the middle of the 
sandal ; and as the strap has to be laid over the 
stocking, the division is needed.’ ~ 



















IT I8 WELL 


‘Ts it well with thee, and with thy husband, and with the 
child?’ And she said, ‘Tt is well.’—2 Kings, iv. 26. 


Yes; itis woll! The evening shadows lengthen; 
Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished sight ; 
And though the tender ties we strove to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening-time ’tis light. 







‘Tis well! The way was often dull and weary ; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 








Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear ; 
That not again beside Death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 







No more with teara, wrought from deep, inner anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear Hopes crushed and gone ; 

No more need we in doubt or fear to languish ; 

So far the Day is past, the journey done ! 







As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port, beneath a calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our Haven nigh, 








A sweet air cometh from the Shore immortal, 
Inviting Homeward at the day's declino ; 

Almost we see where from the open portal 

Fair forms stand beckoning with their amiles divine. 









"Tis well! The Karth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthral ; 

We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 

Soft tones of music, like an angel's call. 







"Tig well, O friends! We would not turn—retracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the Fature facing, 

We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 
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IS MERRIMENT DECLINING} 
THERE is an impression prevailing that the 
present is a somewhat mournful period ; and that 
as man grows wiser his capacity for mi:1 grows 
less, It ig remarked that our lighter literature 
has lost in jocundity during the pas} twenty 
years. No one has succeeded Dickens in broad 
hearty humour. We have no audacious versi- 
fier like ‘Ingoldsby’ No half-smiling, half- 
eynical humorist hes followed the lead of 
Thackeray into the follies and vices of higher 
society. Eccentricity is disappearing among the 
less polished of the people. Cabmen, clodpoles, 
and ecostermongera neither use the quaint locu- 
tions of former times, nor do they indulge in 
buffooneries to the extent of their predecessors, 
‘Chaff’ is not so pertinent as it was; badinage 
is less relished in the clubs; tomfooleries have 
become intolerable. 

Many social gatherings: are bankrupt of joy. 
The class of merry diners-out, who once set 
the table in a roar with their madcap sayings, 
funny stories, and nimble repartees, those jolly 
fellows are becoming historic. The survivors; 
do not evoke the tempests of cachinnation that 
once shook the dinner-table. Somehow, old-style 
jocularity has lost its savour. 

Bacchanalian songs have quite disappeared, 
even from the symposia of students and tevern 
roysterers, From negro minstrelay, too, the fun 
is exhaling, The modern playwright does not 
add much to the gaiety of life. Typical characters 
have been ‘used up’ long ago; and the decay of 
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oddity and eccentricity robs the dramatist of new 
models, A few years back, a new atyle of comic 
songs appeared, often inane in the text, but 
blithesome in tune. Certain sections of society 
were greatly entertained by them. Yet these are 
waning. Christmas pantomimes have delighted 
several generations, But at length, the ‘Clown’ 
fails to rejoice the youngsters by his grotesque 
ill-treatment of the Pantaloon and the police. 


His knavish escapades and burlesque benevolences | ay more, are vote: unmeaning nuisances by. the” iz 
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days. And the moving melodrama of Punch, 
which for a couple of centuries interested the 
youth of Europe, bas lost much of its glamour for 
our urchins, The thin and incredulous crowd that 
condenses round the perambulating abode of the 
cynical hunchback, grows continually less; and 
the income of the showman dwindles portentauly. 
For the twentieth century, it is to be feared Punch 
will be an archeological reminiscence, which will 
furnish a theme for the learned. In our ears 
resound the last bursta of laughter excited by his 
marital unkindness and the indignation of his 
dog Toby. 
With moribund Punch are dying those antique 
festivals of which he was an important, nay 
indispensable feature. The puppet-show goes far 
away into time, Railways have killed the great 
fairs that used to be held in every part of Europe, 
and which gave the international multitudes 
opportunities for pleasure in the intervals of 
business. Village ‘wakes, formerly universal in 
England, have fallen into desuetude, May-day 
brings no rejoicings as of yore. The Maypole 
has lost its significance, and a group of morris- 
dancers would astonish our present rustics as 
much as Harlequin and Columbine would if they 
performed a lilt upon the Thames Embankment. 
Only draymen and carters pay homage now to 
the genius of Spring. They adorn their steeds 
with gay ribbons and furbished harness, when 
the merry month opens. But there is some 
fictitious in the observance, and it will fade 
as the homage of the sweeps has done. The 
sooty pantomimists who used to dance round Jack- 
in-the-Green, no longer impede the traffic of 
London thoroughfares, An unsympathetic polise 
bade them, with other anachronisms, ‘move on’ 
long ago, The fiery carnival of Guy Fawkes 
has been extinguished by the same authorities, 
Only here an there is the effigy of ‘Guy' to be” 


seen on the fifth of November dodging thie - 
ian of opder in the streets, Bonfires, aquibg, 3H: 


guardian ‘ 
the salvos of Lilliputian cannon, ara forbidden} 


do not evoke the delirious approbation of former! adult public. 
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Christmas, wa yearly more grave. Even 
i i ayepept 4 and fre saturnine 
to be jolly and sens souct at that 
ious season. -To be itable and to lavish 
italities then, was deemed an imperative duty. 
ifl-joys might marl and scoff at every other 
feativity, but to abstain from the wassail of Yule- 
tide was equivalent to lse-majestd. Immoderate 
indulgence in eating, drinking, and dancing was 
not ‘only allowed, but encouraged by moral cus- 
i For a time the machinery of society 
was allowed to run out of gear—-misrule reigned 
in place of law. If we have not ‘chang 
that,’ we have vastly modified the licensed dis- 
sipation of Father Christmas. Enjoymenta are 
less gross, less prolonged, more’ intellectual, less 
sensual than they were ‘forty 0. 


years ag 
The same may be said of the festivals of Easter 


and Whiteuntide. They are no longer marked 
by drunken orgies, by ribald oa peng by 
street jokes, as of old. Not that these have quite 


disa Roughs, blackguards, and inebriated 
‘ buffeons atill gccontante our holidays with the 
marke of coarser times. But the public is against 
, and their ideas of merriment are an offence 
to all of higher taste. 

Nor is the sombre shadow falling upon Britich 
mirthfulness absent from other European countries. 
Modern Frenchmen are not #0 ay as their fathers 
were, They are losing that boyish énsouciance 
which made them seize pleasure without effort. 
Cafés are more frequented than ever; theatres 
are densely crowded; racegrounds are black 
With excited spectators; and summer holidays 
are more enjoyed than before the era of rail- 
ways ; still, the face of Jacques Bonhomme has 
lost much of its old vivacity, and is sicklied 
oer with nineteenth-century pensiveness. The 
old Gallic abandon has nan from rural and civic 
hearts, and an indefinable inquietude has taken 


its pee 
falians have not been noted for joviality at 
any period. Sérene lassitude, puerile trivialities, 
varied with frenzied lottery-gambling, have 
mark, intervals of serious business, But 
the Carnival provoked such merriment as the 
nation was capable of, and foreign onlookers often 
wondered how men and women could find plea- 
sure in the childish nonsense indulged in. Now, 
the Italians themselves wonder where the fun 
lies in silly ‘practical jokes; and they also ask 
is it ne to spend eleven days in a satur- 
nalia which has quite lost its significance. Were 
it not for rosaries gp aubventions and the astute- 
ness of interested shopkeepers and hotel pro- 
rietors, the Roman Carnival would soon cease. 
en in the Eternal City, the spirit of commercial 
utilitarianism has Basti and will end by 
, abolishing a festival which it has already con- 
oe Pl si oo And nof only in Rome 
) ecayi jit is agribpad in 
every part of the Peninsale, and in of the 
Catholic world, The number of religious holi- 
days grows less, too. Business cannot be inter- 
rupted nowadays, when it has passed from the 
locality to the whole world. France, Italy, Spain, 


Austria, and other Catholic countries are bound | Random 


by .the tel the Stock Exchange, and the 
ten dca uote of trade, to a a Britain 
| and America do, or take the di con- 
| sequences of negligence. 
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In the United States, where business is more 
developed than in England, where it is the 
occupation of a whole peopl, holidaya of a formal 
kind are fewer than elsewhere. On the fourth 
of July the nation rejoices universally in the 
anniversary of its independence; on the first of 
June it commemorates its fallen heroes, who gave 
their lives to maintain the Union. fever 
further relaxations are indulged in are according 
to the taste and financial capabilities of indi- 
viduals. This, indeed, is the distinction between 
modern and ancient timea. Formarly, the people 


all | amused themselves en masse, and at stated peri 


Nowadays, individuals take their pleasures when 
and where and how they please. Superficially, 
the inhabitants of the United States seem to be 
immersed in almost incessant toil Fundamen- 
tally regarded, they are the greatest holiday- 
ers of the age. Rich and poor alike, when 
opportunity serves them, seek large and varied 
repose—not by hallooing in the streeta, not by 
crowding into murderous congestions in some 
pene spot, but by dispersing over the whole 
et, 
This brings us to answer the question we 
started with: Is merriment declining? Fully 
and frankly, we eay No, The quality of merri- 
ment has changed, but the quantity of it now 
diffused through the Caucasian family of man is 
greater than at any vreviow time. Gregarious 
merriment has given place to personal merriment. 
We do not laugh en bloc, as the Athenians did 
at the comedies of Aristophanes; but the 
audiences of a hundred theatres delight in the 
doings on bo .M.S. Pinafore. merry 
tales which amused the idlers of the Forum and 
market-place are now read by millions in every 
lace, Verbal drolleries emitted from London, 
ew York, Melbourne, or Calcutta, are despatched 
in hpi form to every part of the earth, and 
tickle the fancy of innumerable readers, Gould 
the hurricane of laughter they provoke be con- 
centrated, it would stun the ears of humanity 
more than the most stupendous clamours of the 
elements. Weak as the comic journals of Britain, 
America, and France may be at times, the quantity 
of real humour they create in a year is extra- 
ordinary. If we compare any good collection of 
bena-mots of the previous half-century with those 
appearing now, there is no disparagement of 
contemporary wit possible. Nor does the cari- 
caturist's pencil lose its point. It is not so coarse 
as it was; but its tracings are quite as poignant to 
folly, sham, and pretence. The improved manners 
of the time are as marked in humorous literature 
and illustration as they are in other things ; 
and this greater iality is positive evidence 
that mankind is more wisely happy than it was, 
The greatest proof that amusement is desired, 
lies in the immense success that many of the 
amis suiagatorats have revegirn sa 
umour eR 0 idiosynerasy of the 
pened like other matters. We cannot find the 
‘un which lay under the noses of our fathers. 
It has gone with the objects that produced it, 
The rollicking scenes of Tom Jones and Roderick 
have gone with the turbulent, sensual, 
and ignorant people who lived amid them. 
Squire Western has not a representative in the 
most stationary of the ehires. Qur fox-hunters 
are like men of another species. No surgeon’s 
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se 
mate could possibly meet with the adventures 
of Roderick, in our ironclads; nor is'there pro- 
bability of the existence of another Midshipman 
Easy, on board any ship in the fleet. Those who 
complain that Dickens has no successors, must 
addreas their grievance to history, which refuses 
to allow two epochs to be alike. Pickwick, the 
Wellers, and other worthiea, belong to the age 
when steam was not. The amazing outbursts 
of enterprise which followed the invention of 
railways, flooded ‘society’ with a host of humbly- 
born plutocrats, whose cial dominion excited 
the wrath and the cynical jocularities of the 
privileged. But the nouveauc riches have multi- 
piled to such a marvellous extent that to ridicule 

would be absurd. The ‘caste’ spirit has 
evaporated to an immense extent; so that a 
speculative ‘Jeames,’ instead of being despised for 
ing to rise out of a menial to a higher position, 
is applauded. First Lords have abolished the 
ruffians and tyrants who caused the woes, comic 
and tragic, of at's heroes; and commisera- 
tion has done much to annihilate the picturesque 
squalor in which Lever’s grotesque peasants 
fooled and fretted away their lives. Our recent 
humorists have been social reformers ‘he most 
searching and effective of all that axtruordinary 
legion of humanitarians which have made the 
nineteenth century e0 different from its pre- 
decessors. 

Education and the interfusion of town and 
country folks are fast erasing the quaint rurals 
whose psychological peculiarities were so wonder- 
fully reproduced by George Eliot. Uncouth 
speech and archaic phraseology will erewhile be 
as rare in the vi as in the city. Science 
is gradually destroying the superstitions which 


maintained romance in the country long after ‘ 


had perished in the town. 

As civilisation goes on reducing all classes to 
intellectual uniformity, amusements will neces- 
sarily change. But they will not fail, The 
appearance of a new school of humorista in 

erica is evidence that laughter and smiles 
are not becoming obsolete, Preoccupied by the 
cyclopean labours of converting the wilderness 
into infinite cities, and eager for wealth beyond 
all other le, the Americans find time to 
enjoy the Trolleries arising from the very gravity 
of their pursuits, and from the odd incidents 
arising out of the blending of many races into 
one people, German ponderosity and Hibernian 
flightiness are producing a novel sort of Hisrut ire, 
a8 the two racea mingle, and promise mankin 
incalculable entertainment when the American 
genus home becomes more distinctive. 

Considering the incessant activity of the time, 
the large demands made by science upon the 
attention of all but the lowest classes, and the 
eerious problems arising from the profoundly 
modified condition of. society, it would not be 
wonderful if fun and frolic were wholly eclipsed. 
We cannot be in two places at the same time ; 
mor can we be under the influence of two moods. 
Joyousness depends upon favourable conditions, 
upon good th and kindly relations with men 
and things. When we find, therefore, that in 
spite of the rush and roar prevailing everywhere, 
in spite of remorseless egotiams, and of the 
endemic ‘malady of thought, that laughter 
innocent and hearty still ripples over the grim 





























ocean in which we ewirl, we may | take | 
courage, and belicve that amusement is aa much | 
the ap of man as labour. OY, Badin 

Bpt we also are legatees of the toile and tribils- : 
tions of those who did ig their day what we : 
doing now. The peace and eecurity in which - 
we live had to be fought for; the thousihd * 
instruments for winning food which coat ws -no 
invention, had to be ered out by our father, ; 
We all the gains of the infinite labourers 
of the past, and among them the treasures of .| 
humour contained in the literatures of all peoplea. 
Our sources of amusement are indeed inexhaust- | 
ible, and our leisure abundant com with thas -| 
of former times. It is admi thet human 
nature is capable of indefinite improvement, and f 
that our faculties expand with their exercise,’ 
Hence it follows that the joyous susceptibilities { 
of our species may be expected to develop with |; 
the rest. And such we find to be the case, The [ 
higher races have the sense of humour much } 
more acute than the lower. Savages rarely laugh. |, 
The incidents of their lives have little in them [ 
that is comical. Semi-civilised Mongolians cannot 
comprehend the frolicsome gaiety of the Western 
world. The Japanese are truly a merry race, but 
resemble our children rather than our youths 
in their amusements. Among ourselves, too, the 
modes and sources of humour are hight. than | 
they were. Obscenity an- profanity do ndt evoke 
the laughter of our rustica, as they did even a 
few years ago. Idiots and mental weaklings do 
not furnish butts for rude jokers now. The base |! 
and the malignant may still find a ferocious 
pleasure in scoffing at the deformed and the odd- |: 
tempered; but the sympathies of the people 
are with the sufferers, Ill-natured wit is less 
relished than at any previous time; cruel amuse- 
ments are ever growing wider asunder. 

Amusements, like other things, are leas violent 
than they were; people can enjoy fun without 
the stsident roars of noisier times. It is not 
Laughter holding both his sides that relishes 
‘a good thing’ most. We can digest a joke with- 
out any more symptoms of the process than a 
smile; and yet the assimilation of it into our 
mental being will be more complete than if we | 
had gone through muscular paroxyems in ‘getting 
itin. No le enjoy the absurd more than the 
Americans ; still they laugh less than the English. 
It is indeed possible to be merry in a quiet way, 
and that we are becoming. Our merriment is of 
a age ge kind, and therefore will last longer 
than the furious pleasures of earlier times, 





A TRUE STORY OF THE OLD 
COACHING-DAYS. 
Many when a journey from Edinburgh 
to Lon on was 8 matter at dope listead of booee ! 
I started to make it, for the first time in my 
life, in_ the ecoach which I shall call the 
Royal William, 1 was travelling elone, 2 
th rote een ‘tipped’ to Look after me, and. 
e n ’ to loo! me, azid. 
he ad that an well ax for as long es he could, - 
Is was aboub fon. days tees Cee I was: 
ing to my first visi on, having. 
fet echo “Top yood some months before. a 
pect of the journey had been scarcely ‘Jers | 
Felightful then that of London iteelf, and tedious | 
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as it would be thought in thase luxurious days, 





4 even by healthy ig ple auch as I then 
was, I enjoyed it thoroughly—et least until more 
than half of it was over. There was enow in 


the air, but nong-on the ground, and our four 
‘spanking’ horses took us along at ten miles an 
hour, including the stoppages. ‘ 

All went well until we got to Yorkshire. We 
had for some hours been going through a snow- 
covered region, and our had consequently 
been somewhat diminished ; but when we reached 

ire, the snow came down 
in blinding clouds, and darkness setting in, we 
lost our way. tween the drift and the dark- 
ness—for it was about five o'clock in the after- 
noon—we had ad to get off the high-road, 
and only discovered our mistake when, after 
much plunging and struggling on the part of 
the horses, and coaxing and swearing on that 
of the driver and guard, ell of which was more 
exciting ble, the wheels stuck fast in 
the snow, and the exhausted animals absolutely 
refused to go a step farther. 

Where we were, we could not tell—it was 
even a matter of doubt if we were on a road at 
all, We could just dimly see the white moor- 
land stretching away on every side. There were 
neither stars nor moon, and the pale rays from 
the coach-lampa, which shone coldly on the snow, 
extended no farther than the leaders’ heads. 

One passenger proposed that we should all 
crowd together inside the coach, then—necessity 
having no law—-feast upon band edibles that 
happened to be in it, and finally try to sleep 
till morning. But, for several reasons, few of 
us cared for that plan, without first making 
another effort to get back to the high-road ; 80 
the took his horn, and two gentlemen a 
lantern, and they went off together to reconnoitre, 
In ten minutes they came back to say that they 
could not make anything of the situation; but 
that they had seen the lights of a house down in 
a hollow not far off, and were of the opinion 
that it would be better for us to try to reach it, 
rather than remain where we were all night, 
We all got ont of the coach and started for the 
house, leaving guard and coachman behind, but 
promising to send them assistance when we 
reached our destination. The two gentlemen 
with the lantern guided us; and in about a 
quarter of an hour we reached the lodge-gatea, 
after much parleying whereat, we were at length 
allowed to proceed to the house itself. 

We were not astonished that the porter had 
been so unwilling to admit us when we discovered, 
@s we soon did, that the house was already full 
of Christmas guests, most if not all of whom would 
be remaining over the night; for in the country 
in those days, flying visits were more or less 
impracticable in winter, and this was one of those 
isolated dwellings whose inmates might be kept 
prisoners for weeks at a time. But notwith- 
standing their crowd of mueets the master and 
mistress—whom J shall Williams—received 
us very kindly, warmed us, fed ‘us, and immedi- 
ately sent off two of their own men-servants to 
assist the guard and driver to bring the horses 
to their stables. 

Never were belated travellers more fortunate ! 
{ Such an inundation of strangers must have been 
{ ® serious inconvenience in a house already so full 
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of people ; but Mr and Mrs Williams made us all 
fe eae foe a an anal wave vee mek deen’ 


that they could only find Meeping accommodation 
for the ladies of our party ; would be made 
up in the barns for the gentlemen, however, 
‘which would not,’ they hoped, ‘be found very 
uncomfortable. The gentlemen of course ware 
delighted with the idea, and declared their willing. 
ness to sleep anywhere—as indeed we ladies had 
also done. 

So the evening 
ernie waa, with music and dancing—those 
dear old country-dances that. one never sees 
nowadays, when old ladies and old gentlemen 
danced together and looked dig ified, or heartily 
merty, and sometimes graceful. Also, it added 
greatly to my enjoyment when I discovered in 
the course of the evening that Mr and Mrs 
Williams were old and warm friends of my 
own father and mother. Although I had never 
belcrs seen them, i hed ge : RT? ta gaa 

nts, who wow e deli when 
thay a iP aewa of their old fonts so unex- 
pected a way. In these days of railway trains 
and penny-posta, one need never lose sight of one’s 
friends ; but Hung were different then, and I 
knew that my father and mother were not even 
aware whether the Williamses were still in this 
world. 

The gentlemen passengers retired about eleven 
o'clock ; but the rest of us sat chatting for 
nearly another hour. During this time, some 
remarks I accidentally overheard led me to the 
conclusion, that we ladies were just one too many 
for the sleeping accommodation of the house, 
which was not a very large one, and that Mr 
Williams himself intended to and ae, in 
a small cottage thet had once been the bailiffs, 
but was now unoccupied. To turn our host out 
of his own house, seemed really barbarous, so 
I entreated him to let me go instead. At first 
he laughed at the idea as ridiculous; but when 
I showed him that I was in earnest, was not the 
least afraid, and indeed rather enjoyed the idea 
of such a finish up to an adventurous day, he 
gave in. 

When all the other guests had retired, my new 
friends kept me a little longer at the drawing- 
room fire talking about uy father and mother ; 
then Mrs Williams wrapped me uw and went to 
the hall-door with me. There I bade her good- 
night ; and Mr Williams, with a lantern in his 
hand, led the way to the cot which stood 
about a hundred yards from the house, and con- 
sisted of two rooms opening into one another. 
Servants had been sent to prepare the place; and 
with bright fires in both rooms, it looked very 
snug; the occupants of the barns, I thought, might 
be less lonely, but could not be more comfortable, 
The rooms were very bare; but they were clean 
enough to all appearance, and there in the inner 
one lay my bed, white and inviting. There was 
a chair, and a washing-stand, and a small table 
with a looking-glass and four lighted candles on 
it, Candles were lit aleo in the other room ; and 
my host advised me to keep them burning through 
the night, so that, should I awake, I might not 
find myself in the dark. A further supply lay 
on the table, 

‘Now, said Mr Williams, when we had taken 
a look round, ‘shall I not stay, and let you 


passed on ; and a very pleasant 
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g° back to the house? I am sure it would | not help feeling as afraid as if it were‘something 
better—in fact, the only proper thing to vey iferent. ; ; 
do.’ t into bed. Once warmly covered ut wid 
But I would not recant, and declared that I| feel little more secure; but my heart ‘Ke 
did not anticipate things could have been made | thumping, and instead of tnying , 
so comfortable ; at which Mr Williams laughed, | my eyes to their widest, that they might take in 
and, seeing that I was obdurate, yielded. every corner of the place at once. Some minutes 
‘Shall I lock you in, then, or will you keep | passed, and I heard no sound but a coal genfly 
the key yourself?’ he asked. sinking, and the breathing thet must be nity own 
‘Lock me in, please; it sounds more secure,’|—or imagination—then, suddenly, clink 
I replied. clink-clank, loud and fast, and the next mom 
‘Ah,’ he said with a smile, shaking his head at | a man crept slowly out from under my bed ! 
the last part of my answer, and Journ ready to} _ Now, indeed, my heart leaped into my mouth ! 
begin the argument all over again. ‘But since} Paralysed with terror, I just lay and gazed af 
you will be obstinate, I will come and let you/him. He crept along the floor towards the fire, 
out at half-past seven.’ So saying, he bade me a| clanking as he went; then he stood up—s tall, 
kindly good-night, and went out, locking the door | slightly-made, youngish man, with a dark flerce 
behind him. face and brilliant eyes—and leaning forward, with 
The door between the two rooms stood open, | his back to me, he spread out his hands to the 
the fire crackled cheerily, and the candles burned | blaze ; awful hands to look at; long and thin and 
brightly. On the table stood a bag, which Mrs | cruel-looking—like the claws of some monster, 
Williams had told me contained everything neces- | they seemed to me; and chains hung round each 
to my comfort. wrist, rattling slightly and glittering in the fire- 
undressed a little, took down my hair, and | light, as his eyes did also. , 
began to brush it. Suddenly I was sartled by} For some moments I lay and gazed at him, 
a peculiar sound, seemingly quite close to me. | scarcely breathing, expecting every instant that 
Tt was a gentle clink-clink, like a chain rattling. | he would turn his head and see me. He did not; 
T held my brush suspended, and. listened. Pooh ! | but of course I dared not stay there. Yet t 
What a white face was that in the glass! It | seemed spellbound to the spot; and it was with 
must be some dog kennelled near, and Mr/a great effort of will, but without any definite 
Williams had not thought of telling me of it.|idea what to do, that I managed one desperate 
Yet I could have declared that the sound was in! move. I slipped out of bed, and, with my eyes 
the cottage—in the room where I was, even! But fixed on the man, glided swiftly to the door, 
that of course was impossible. I drew a breath, | into the other room, and into tne corner that 
very gently, and went on brushing my hair. | was most in the shade. Had he but turned his 
ere !——it came again—clink-clank—this time | head half an inch as I passed, he must have seen 
louder than before, and eesmney so near my|me; but he kept his eyes on the fire with an 
back, that I looked over my shoulder almost | awfully hungry look—and Paes my motions 
expecting to see something. But there was| were as noiseless as I wished them to be. Once 
nothing visible. I turned my eyes to the other; I was into the corner, he could not see me with- 
yoom, Nothing there either, that I could see ;j| out coming into the room. But he might do that 
the candles’ shadows, but no other—shadows. | any moment; and then? I stood still and rigid, 
It wags nonsense to tell myself that ‘it might be | listening. I could not now see him. A long 
imagination, for I knew it was not. I wished |long time it seemed that he stood in the same 
that I had eyes in every part of my body, ponte then the chains clanked loudly, and I 
especially in my back, and | began to regret that | heard him walking across the floor. 
I 





to I eee ; 





had willed to be a prisoner, instead of keeping; He must be coming now! I thought I would 


the power of escape in my own hands. have died that moment. My heart seemed to 
was quiet again, except that I almost fancied | stand still. But he did not come; he had gone 
T heard the sound of breathing. Was it poet towards the bed, for presently I heard it creak 
I wondered, that I could hear the breathi go as he lay down on the top of it. Then, after 
any creature outside the cottage? Impossible, | some restless moving about and rattling of the 
surely ; this must be imagination; it would be| chains, all was still, I could not tell whether 
myself breathing! And when people were feeling|he had fallen asleep or not; for I dared not 
nervons—I meant frightened—their senses were} move, lest he should be awake. There was 
not always to be depended upon ! nothing that I could ait on, and there I had 
With these reflecti tried to shake off|to stand with my bare feet on the ted 
my fears, and went on brushing my hair. But} wooden floor, with no covering but my ae 
T had never noticed before what a noisy operation | dress, It was fearfully cold. If only I h 
this waa, my boots creaked so loudly at every|had some clothes on, I thonght I should not 
motion. I made haste with as little noise as| have been quite so defencelesg! Then horribls 
ossible, twisted it up, and was ready to go into| thoughts came and tortured me. Perhaps 
ed, when the sound came again—clink-clink-|man knew 1 wag there quite well, though 
clank, quite distinctly. It startled me fearfully | might have been asleep at first, and was just 
this time. I had really, I believe, been hali-| keeping me i: suspense till it .was his pleasure 


hoping that it was imagination; but there was|to come and pounce on me with those awful jf 


no doubt now. Where the sounds came }| chains and claw-like hands of his. . 
could not before exactly tell; now, however, I felt} A long time greed in this way, and th 
certain that the cause of them was not farther | once more my fier“t leaped into my mouth, “3 
off then against the outside of the co wall | heard the man get up, walk to the fire, and ‘put 
behind my bed. It might be adog; but I could|on some coals. He stood there a minute, 








ae 
walked to the table, which was exactly opposite 


my door, but not within range of my sight, 
suatfed each candle, paused cate & full ming 


hesitating, perhapa,then walked back to the 
and lay down, = -” 

8 is a terrible thing ; and the cold was 
becoming every moment more intense. Sometimes 


my knees bent ander me, and I slid down almost 
to the ground; then, alarmed to find myself in 
80 unguarded a position, I would start up again, 
and try to stand straight and alert—as if my 
poor readiness would be of any avail when things 
came to the worst ! ° 

So long hours ° 
get up again, and I thought he must be asleep, 
‘or when at length the and the candles in 
both rooms went out almost simultaneously, he 
took no notice of it, but left us in darkness. For 
some hours it was a darkness that might. be 
felt ; but it did not add much to my terror, for 
it made me feel a little safer and 
from him. 

All this passed in what seemed years instead 
of hours; till at last my heart gave a great 
bound of hope, for there, through the window, 
which had neither blind nor shutter, I co 
see lights moving about over the snow in 
different directions, Then all the lights came 
together to the door, and some one tried to 
open it. Alas! it was locked and the key gone, 
as I knew. So, after another futile attempt to 
open it, the lights all moved slowly away. I 
was afraid to:go forward to the window, lest 
the man should see me and the torch-bearers 
should not; I only moved along the wall so 
as to be opposite to it, and waved both hands 
in a silent fi .» No one saw me, and soon 
all the lights had quite disappeared. This dis- 
appointment almost deprived me of all the 
pol? I had left; but I was too thoroughly 
terrified to faint, 1 was in no hurry for any 
such luxury, and now every moment expected 
that the man, roused by the noise at the door, 
would get up and come into my room to examine 
it. However, ‘time on, and he did not 
move, only now and then the chaing rattled a 
little, as if he were turning in his sleep. 

At last the total darkness began to give way ; 
faint ernyness came stealing through the little 
window. The night was not going to last for ever ! 
Slowly the grayness grew towards light, very 
slowly but unceasingly, and I could di ly gee 
every object in the room—when at lost I heard 
footsteps outside, then the key put in the lock, 
and—oh, how slowly !—turn It wos my 
deliverer. 

All the terror of the past night and the joy 
of the present moment seemed now suddenl 
crushed. ther and pressed upon my head, 
was mad for the time, I suppose. I waited till 
the door was open, then fled out into the snow. 
‘Don't go in there!’ I said in a whisper like a 
shriek. ‘Lock the door!’ 

‘Good heavene!? Mr Williams exclaimed, 

obeymg—and then he caught me up in his 
j arms.—My hair had turned quite white. 

But I did not discover that till many months 
afterwards, for, being ill, I had no need of a 
looking-glass, I learned then, too, for the first 
time, that my fellow-prisoner was a mad 
who had escaped from an asylum some miles off. 

a crs eed 


The man did not 


her away 
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Perishing with cold, he had crept into the co’ 
after the servante—who hed left the key in 
door—had finished their preparations, and so had 
not been discovered. He was a dangerous lunatic ; 
so it was as well that I did not aie that, for 
a is a ter terror to me than the 
most desperate of escaped convicts. The men 
with the torches had come in search of him. 

Mr Williams ran with me to the house, and sent 
three men to the cottage. They were no more 
than in time, as the wretched man was escaping 
from one of the windows just as they came up, 
and they had a severe struggle with him before 
he was overpowered. The same morning he was 
restored to the asylum, where he died a few 
weeks afterwards, worn out with an access of 

ness, 

Ever since that time I have lived in dread 
of going mad. Indeed, I do not think I am 
slvays quite so sane as other people. But I am 
an old woman now, and I think I shall be spared 
worse madness. I have written this in the hope 
of easing my mind a little; though I can never 
forget that night, 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


From a Return of Judicial Statistics for the year 
1881, issued by the Home Secretary, it appears 
that there are no fewer than seventy-one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-seven known thieves and 
depredatora in England and Wales. Of these, how- 
ever, only thirty-nine thousand one hundred and 
sixty-one are in a position to carry on active opera- 
tions, the rest being in convict or local prisons. 
These criminals are worse than drones in the 
social hive. They are the Ishmaelites of society, 
preying upon honest people when out of prison, 
and supported at the public expense when in. 
Without reckoning the value of property stolen 
and not recovered during the year, we find that 
the cost of police and prisons in 1881 in England 
and Wales was nearly four millions sterling, 
which has to be defrayed either by direct or 
indirect taxation. 

The halcyon days of thieving—when bands 
of stout fellows lived a bold and free life under 
the greenwood tree, and balanced the despoilin 
of a fat abbot by the succouring of a distressed 
widow; or when bold moss-troopers, Scotta or 
Percies or Douglases, conducted a doughty Border 
raid—are for ever gone. The average thief nowa- 
days is a vary mean-spirited creature indeed. 
Though he has plenty of low cunning, he is 
not a many-sided mon. He generally has but 
one partic Slay,’ and after serving a term of 
imprisonment, returns to his old haunts and 
habits. A ‘cracksman’ or housebreaker does 
not commit paltry shop-door thefts, while a 
pesos seldom figures in a charge of robbery 

y violence. Some thieves are notorious for 
thefts from children. Others have their peculiar 
vocation in enatching greatcoats from unguarded 
lobbies, or appropriating stray door-mate. The 
detective knows this, and conducts his inquiries 
accordingly. This officer is the abhorrence of 
the professional thief. The uniformed constable 
can be watched as he lounges leisurely along ; 
but the detective ee in plain clothes, 
often pounces on the thief when least expected. 


' now near. 
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mosis 
The popular delusion that a detective was an 
almost supernatural . being who could find out 
dark and mysterious crimes as if by magic, and 
who alveys turned up in the nick of time, 
y gone. By a fortunate chance, an 
officer may occasionally stumble on the thing he 
is looking for; but success is generally the result 
of patient, laborious, and often disagreeable or 
us work, © must be cool and wary, 
ie he hes Saal with all oe a persons. 
@ apparently noticing nothing, he examines 
everything with an observant eye. Much of the 
information given him is utterly worthless, some 
of it being pu ly calculated to mislead ; but 
from such he often draws conclusions of the very 
opposite character to those intended by the in- 
former. Local knowledge, and a thorough under- 
standing of the nature and habits of each criminal 
in his district, are of the greatest assistance to 
a detective officer. 

In a number of however, common-sense 
is the best safeguard of the public against imposi- 
tion. Some swindles are of such @ nature that 
the victims choose rather to pocket their chagrin 
and suffer the loss in silence, than be dragged 
into a court to give evidence, or have their names 
appear in the public prints, We shall briefly 
describe some of these swindles, as, notwith- 
standing the warnings so often given in the 
newspapers, the imposition still goes on, and 
complaints by victims of the first two species 
have lately come under our notice. 

There is the swindling Loan Company, with 
its commodious chambers in a good locality, and 
a large brass. plate on the door. A speciously 
worded advertisement informs the needy that 
money on personal security can be borrowed at 
a moderate rate of interest. There is a delight- 
ful haziness about the paragraph, suggestive of 
long credit and disinterested and philanthropic 
lender. The embarrassed tradesman or struggling 
young rofessional man, ashamed to let his friends 

ow how’ the shoe pinches him, thinks this is 
the thing for him, and writes for particulars. 
He receives a circular showing the company 
terms, and containing a list of vee to be 
answered, and also containing a demand for an 
advance fee, varying in amount from half a guinea 
to two guineas. If sent, the advance fee is 
invariably retained ; while in many cases a curt 
intimation is sent that the Company decline to 
entertain the application. When a loan is 
granted, a high rate of interest is charged, and 
the first year’s interest is deducted from the 
loan; while the borrower is obliged to grant 
a bond over his house, furniture, or stock-in-trade. 
On these, if there is the slightest failure in 
giving them their pound of flesh, the Company 

enerally foreclose at the most inconvenient time 
lor the borrower. If a man’s business is in such 
a state that a tempo! loan can help him, 
and his character is , he will seldom be at 
a loss for somebody who knows him to give him 
a friendly lift, If this is not the case, it is far 
better that he should give up the business, pocket 
his pride, and start journeyman again, than, 
by getting into the hands of harpies, ruin his 
prospects for life. : ; 

There are varions mock-auctions in every 
large town. A decoy st the door invites the 
unwary pamenger to walk in, as the sale, or, 
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as he unconsciously informs you, the ‘ugll,’ is jusb 
going on. When an outsider does go: in, a | 
number of confederates, got up in various 
man in rusty r 
the coun ee met Lorre on her arme, |. 
carry on the sale ’ articles arp rapidly’ 
sold at very low prises If the visiter is not 
wary and sensible, he is sure to bid, and 
possibly find himself, before he leaves, the pur- 
chaser of an antiquated old sofa, a set of rickets 
chairs, or a Brummagem dinner service, at double ; 
their value. 

Another dodge is generally tried on retired 
military or naval officers. The swindler sends | 
a letter recalling some reminiscence of mutual 
service in an army corps, or on board a mane 
of-war, a number of years ago. He mentions 
his vivid recollection of these happy days, and 
hints that he has not been over-fortunate in 
worldly affairs, He has been security for a 
friend, who has failed to meet the bill which he 
himself has had to pay. The last instalment is 
nearly due, and he 1s still eight or ten pounds 
short, while tlie consequences will be serious if - 
the money is not forthcoming, Can he presume 
so far upon the memory of old times as to ask 
a small loan to tide him over the difficulty? 
This type of swindler possesses more. than an 
average education, and his information reghivding 
the antecedents of his intended dupe is curiously 
accurate. It is probably gathered from some 
old tar or Lian Sn soldier, many of whom 
are extremely garrulous regarding their favourite 
officers or old masters. 

An ingenious fraud has lately been practised 
in London. A tall well-dressed man, apparently 
a City merchant on his way home from business, 
is seen talking on the street to a man in work- 
Man’s dress who carries a basket and some tools. 
The ‘merchant’ accosts some well-dressed pas- 
senger, and tells him the ‘mechanic's’ tale of 
want of employment ond family distress, He 
adds that he haa satisfied hi of the truth of 
the story, and ie about to give a trifle; will the 
pentlanen join in giving a small gum to relieve 

eserving necessity? The apparent respectability 
of the voucher often succeeds where a common 
begging petition would fail, and the on 
accosted generally gives something. A gent! 
who had given a sum saw both ewindlers 
issue in company from a public-house some time 
after. Of course, on seeing him they decamped, 

A clever dodge has lately come to Hight, which 
shows how thoroughly the swindler understood 
those on whom he was to operate, and forms a 
curious commentary on the relations between 
servants and tradesmen. A man having the | 
appearance of e gentleman’s servant called on 
several tradesmen in a fashionable part of London, 
asking them to come toa certain house for orders 
for different classes of goods, at the same time 
throwing out «.suggestion that a amall gratuity 
for himself would be acceptable, and might bt 
be ‘lost by xthe tradesman in a distribution of 
further orderr, In a number of instances, small 
—_ were given; a ue es sree attended 
at the place name e Ir services 
ure. cie i wind that the small feea had 
flowed into is of some yet a Pa 

Swindling, though extremely annoying 
victim, often presents a comical aide to the 














4 onlooker. That oar Yankee cousins are go-ahead 
in their rascality, as in all elee, the following 
story will show. We all know the ueefulness 
of an ulster in dovéring a rusty coat or a ragged 
pair of bate Proceed would have the ingenuity 
to make the the means of supplying food, 
raiment, and money. clever rogue having 
equipped himself in a large ulster of fashionable 
rag and provided himself with the indispens- 
able dbag, entered a Chicago hotel pretty 
late at night. Mentioning that he had just 
arrived in the city, and was to leave early next 
imorning for New York, he took a room for the 
night’ and went to Early next morning, 
the new guest's bell was rung violently. The 
servant who answered it found him highly excited. 
His room, he said, had been entered during the 
night, and his only ir of trousers, containing 
his puree, fifteen and a quarter dollars, and a 
through-ticket for New York, had been stolen. 
The landlord was called up. The guest stam 

on the floor, and used language porn nit 
canonical, What could the landlord do? It 
would be in the highest degree unfortunate if 
his house got the reputation of being conducted 
in such a way that a man’s trousers were not safe 
in his bedroom. What he and nearly a dozen 
subsequent landlords did was to pee @ pair 
of new trousers, replace or lend the missing 
dollars—the guest did not care which—buy a 
ticket for some place or other, apologise, and 
decline payment for entertainment provided. 
Plying his lucrative game in various Jocalities, 
the heppy inventor had erelong plenty of dol- 
lars, many pairs of trousers, and railway tickets 
in every direction. But one landlord who had 
heard confidentially about the missing trousers 
from a puzzled brother in trade, angrily declared 
that his guest had brought no trousers with him, 
and instead of apologising and supplying money 
and pants, he coated his lodger’s nether limbs 
with tar and feathers and turned him out in 
that condition. 

Another specimen is too good to be willingly 
lost, for in this case the rogue was more actuated 
by a ‘ plaguy drouth’ than by any criminal intent. 
Sev ‘Paisley bodies’ had had a prolonged 
drinking-bout. Their money was done, and their 
credit exhausted, for the host had trusted as far 
as he dared; but their throats were as dry as 
ever, A shilling had been screwed by one ont 
of an unwilling acquaintance ; but alas! it would 
not go far among the lot. A bright idea struck 
one of the y. ‘Give it to me,’ said he, ‘and 
I will double it.’ It was accordingly handed 
over; and the ‘crony’ forthwith repaired to the 
nearest pawnshop and offered the shilling in 
pledge. ‘Mine uncle' grinned, and thinking it 
some drunken wager, he laughingly offered ten- 
pence. -This was immediately accepted, and a 
pewn-ticket given, marked, at the pledger’s re- 
queat, ‘A piece of silver-plate’ The pledger now 
returned to the public-house, His companions 
were at first rather dubious of the wisdom of 
his procedure, but were soon undeceived. He 
ordered some ale, and while paying the landlord, 
remarked to his companions on the shabbiness 
of the pawnbroker. The words ‘Piece of plate’ 
made the host 7 up his ears, He made some 
inquiry, was shown the pawn-ticket, and told 
that an old heirloom had been sacrificed. The 
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innkeeper knew they were no thieves; and the 








upshot was that he purchased the ticket for 
another shilling’s-worth of ale, to be are ree | 
mipplied. ore — he ee ale Kaieghag rh ae 
were off, before a oing 

‘ plate’ from pawn, found e hed been bit. 

Time and would fail us to mention the 
various swindles in the shape of sham agencies, 
foreign lotteries, and deceptive advertisements 
of all Kinds that are continually being forced 
on the notice of a gullible public. If the 
ingenuity now being wasted by rogues in 
cheating people were employed in some useful 
occupation, it could hardly fail of being success- 
ful; and the most likely. way to induce them 
to take an honest course is by the public turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer and 

using to be imposed on. 














NOTES ON CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


WE quitted the Point du Jour with a pleasant 
impression of our brief sojourn at Montbard. 
The next day’s halt was at Sens; and now our 
journey was drawing to a close, and we expected 
to reach Paris at night. Before doing so, however, 
we were destined to a eecond adventure. Some 
of our party not having seen the palace at 
Fontainebleau, it was arranged that we should 
meke a detour and visit it on our way. When, 
late in the afternoon we reached the place, we 
found the whole town on the alert. The king 
Gouis Ebene) was expected. He was coming, 
accompanied by the whole court; so that to see 
the palace was out of the scoeetion, ‘And your 
reaching Paris to-night,’ added the innkeeper, ‘is 
equally impossible. Every horse on the road has 
been engaged for His Majesty, who always travels 
with a large retinue. have excellent accom- 
modation at Phage service, a well-served cuisine, 
the best beds. Fontainebleau is a charming 
sojourn, and’——— ‘ 

The entrance of the postillion cut short our 
host’s loquacity. He confirmed the statement of 
the latter as to the improbability of being able 
to get horses; but added, that if we were willing 
to take chance and go on another poste, his horses 
would be rested and refreshed in a couple of 
hours, and could take us on. We accepted his 
offer, despite the remonstrances and gramblings 
of the landlord, and having ordered dinner, 
sallied out for a ramble while it was in pre- 
paration. 

At the end of the next stage, some diligence 
horses were fortunately to be had; but on 
reaching Penthiavre, we came to a full stop; 
not a quadruped was procurable for love or 
money. The entire population of the little town 
was in the street, eagerly looking out for the 
royal cortége, which was every moment expected 
to pass through. We had nothing for it but to 
await patiently that event, and then remain until 
some of the horses which had brought Louis- 
Philippe were sufficiently rested to proceed with } 
us. © posthouse was @ miserable-looking place, 
dirty and uninviting, so that the ladies ot the 
py preferred stuying in the carriage ; the maid 
ollowing the example of her mistresses, and 
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retaining in her seat on the rumble behind, a 
prosmcing ing which, as we shall see, nearly cost her 

r life. 

Nothing could be more amusing than the scene 
around us. <A French crowd is always enter- 
taining, but this was enpecuelly 80, from the state 
of intense excitement of every man, woman, and 
child. Young and old, all were talking, gesticu- 
lating giving their opinion, laying down the law. 
The king was of course the grand topic, the 
absorbing object of interest. How soon he would 
probably arrive, where he was at that precise 
moment, the conjectured number of his i 
the incidents and reminiscences of former passings- 
through—all were debated, canvassed, commented 
on, with nods, shrugs, ernas, and contortions 
such as a Frenchman alone is capable of. The 
postillions and their horses added not a little to 
the animation of the scene. The latter, which 
were all gray, without a single exception, were 
fastened up against a wall opposite the posthouse, 
to be in readiness at 2 moment's warning. They 
were sees. peer ens their heads and 

wing the ground with impatienc» 

PoThe French aiiaa an individmal now 
almost one ae as pecalien and marked 
anion 18 coun men, an im appearance as 
different from then as the sturdy powsardes of 
Boulogne and Dieppe are unlike their sister 
citizens whose business is unconnected with deep 
waters, Tall, heavy, and strongly huilt, one 
would have imagined him ill calculated for his 
calling, and in a country, too, where diminutive 
men predominate. The huge French postillion 
was olten gruff and taciturn—another contrast to 
the natives in general ; given, too, to grumbling 
at the end of his stage; but that is, I believe, a 
characteristic of the driving fraternity all over 
the world. He was generally good-looking ; and 
his costume—the glazed round hat with its smart 
cockade, blue jacket with crimson facings, yellow 
leather breeches, and enormous jack-boots—set off 
to advantage his stalwart figure. 

We were drawn up quite close to the posthouse, 
to be out of the way when the cortige arrived, 
the pole of our carriage almost touching the wall 
of the building. Soon after taking up this posi- 
tion, a little old man with ao basket of cakes on 
his arm came up to us and asked us to buy some. 
He was a lean, shrivelled, little creature, wi 
a huge pair of earrings, and a brown face like 
a walnut, Very neat in his person; his linen 
jacket and apron, with the cloth that covered 
his basket, were as white as snow. We did not 
mind him at first, but he returned often to the 


Bere 

‘Buy my cakes, ladies’ he said; ‘they are 
excellent, "First quality flour, best of butter, 
and such sugar and fruit! Plenty of spice too, 
and no stint of eggs. They melt in the mouth. 
Poor Marie taught me to make them—Marie, 
‘ou know | My little daughter makes them too ; 
but T never allow her to come oué and eell them. 
She is too young and too pretty ; not so pretty, 

Marie! Buy m 


though ag 'y cakes, my excellent 
cakes,’ : 

To please the poor little man, and get rid of 
his importunities, we invested in some of his 


manufactures, They did not quite come up to 
his description of them, but were highly sppre- 
ciated by the children to whom they were 





NOTES ON CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








distefbuted when his ‘back ™ —< Be 
continu patronise and to hover ronnd 
the iage, coming beak Tan time to time with 
tidings conjectures about the great event ia 


expectation, There was somethi 
in lus look—e wild unsettled gleam in 
and his movements were restless and 
He talked perpetually, ranning on in a ramb! 
incoherent way, often to himeelf when no 
wea paying attention to him, A woman 
had seen him talking to us, shook her head, 
said: ‘Ah, poor little Jeannot! thers he 
with his cakes, A worthy creature; but 
wrong here, you understand? she added, tapping 
her forehead ; ‘he was never the same aines 
lost his wife.’ 

The subject of her remarks returning to us 
at this moment, prevented our asking any ques- 
tions. He was soon on his old theme, te 
Marie’ It was not difficult to draw his little 
story from him; he told it unconnectedly, 
fits and starts, and may be thus translated ; 

‘ Marie was very pretty, and she waa good too— 
the best Fa! in the village. We loved each other 
from childhood, ah, how dearly ! and we always 
settled to be married some day. Marie’s father 
and mother gave their consent on condition that 
we should have between us a certain sum before- 
hand to begin our little ménage. We were too 
happy at the prospect of being united to mind 
any conditions, however hard ; so we set to work 
both of us to and increase our little store, 
It was no easy task. I had an old blind mother 
to support out of my earnings; and though Marie 
made cakes, and had such a winning way with 
her that she sold twice os much as any one else, 
still the purse filled slowly. Time went 
however, and we met with various pieces 
good fortune. My Marie was so industrious and 
so clever; everything prepares with her, and 
with me, for her sake. We grew rich at last, 
so rich that the sum wos nearly made up. How 
happy we were! and twice as fond of each other 
as ever. But before the year was out, ah, what 
a blow came! The conscription took place—I 
was drawn for 2 soldier ! 

“What is to become of us now, Marie?” I 
cried, “We are lost!” 

‘She threw her arms round my neck, 
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and we 


ith |as if her heart would break. Then sudd y 
an 


starting up, she ran into her own little room, 
bringing out her purse, pressed it into my hand. 
“ There,” she sobbed ; “take that, Jeannot, You 
have more ; we can buy a substitute.” 

“But our marriage—our marriage, Marie |” 
and I wrung my hands in despair. 

“ Well, mon amt, it must only be put of We 
must go to work again and get more money. 
We are both 80 yo Jeannot, so very young ! 

‘There was no for it. I was bought 
It took more than our funds; and I 
very down-hearted at having to begin 

ncle, 


off. 
was 


Marie had much more co The year 
on, and brought joy at its aoe An old u 
MY sarees a died and left mea small legacy, 
ie mune. 
‘What a nice co we had, and how 

it was furnished ! Howe a at ay tek 
wife, my own darti ie! She was so 

to m bhnd mother, who lived with us, 
joved. her dearly. Every morning she took out 
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her hag to and haghpriad get fast. 
Seon, however, began ta more at home, 
and instead of her postry, she vad to work at 
ting caps and fiores; and when ees 
came in, she hid them away shyly and blu 
like a rose. I aold wood, which I bought en gros 
round the country ; and it was a profitable trade. 
Ah, how happy we were ! 

‘There was a great sale of trees in a forest 
beyond Fontainebleau, and I started off to attend 
it and get bargains. I promised my dear little 
wife to be back in a few days. She did not like 
soe to be long away from her just then; and as 
for me, I could not bear to have her out of my 

ight, I had only been two days at the place, 
when they came to tell me that a boy from 
Penthitvre had come and wanted to see me, I 
flew to meet him. 

% Joy, joy !” he exclaimed ; “you have a charm- 
ing little daughter 1” 

‘And Marie?” I cried. 

“She sent me off to tell you the news and to 
beg ou would not delay your return.” 

lay indeed! The vagus seemed to lengthen 
before me on my road back, ao great was my 
impati to get home. At last I reached my 
own door. I pushed it open; I pressed on towards 
Marie's room, when a woman came out against 


me. : 

“Stop!” she ssid; “I have brought you the 
i Won't you look at your child?” 

“ Ah, it is a nice little thing,” I said, kissing it ; 
“but I want to see Marie. Let me pass.” 

“No, no—not yet. Wait a minute, there’s a 
good man. She can’t see you just now; she can't 
indeed.” 

“Not see her own Jeannot?” 

“No, I tell you—Don’t push by me; you will 
disturb her. She is not 20 well—she is aslecp— 


‘TI freed myself, and rushed in. O mon Dieu! 
Marie !—that marble face—the flowers—those 
white, draperies-~the crucifix on her breast—the 
crowds in the room—my old blind mother sobbing 
at the bedside, her apron thrown over her face— 
what did it all mean? Marie, Marie! won’t you 
speak to me? Cold—silent—still! My head 
turned round, my sight swam; I ran out of 
the house’—— 


‘Father!’ cried a young girl from the crowd, 
running up to the little cakeman and pulling 
him by the sleeve, ‘the king is coming! See, 
every one is preparing. They are getting out the 
horses. Come away, come away !’ 

There was indeed a great stir. The people, 
chattering, clamouring, and jostling, veparnied: to 
the right and left to leave a free pi The 
poor pulled off their blouses, and gave a 

y glance over their finery. But no one 
came ; it was a falee alarm, 

Another tedious hour passed away. It grew 
very cold, and so dark that the poor little cake- 


. man’s white garmenta could no longer be diatin- 


guished from the dusky mass as he flitted restless! 
about. At length a distant sound was heard. 
It grew louder. ‘Le roi! Je roi!’ passed in 

awed murmurs from mouth to mouth A 


“gudden silence fell upon the erowd. The king’s 


oourier id. 
ready, ee hetes 


up, and in an instant all was 
out, the postillions at their posta, 
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Another moment, and the long train of carriages 
came dashing in at full gallop—r0 ty ‘alwa; 
travels fast. Tho halt was of short duration. 
less time than I have taken to describe it, the 
horses were changed, the lampe lit all along the 


line of carriages, flashing up one another 
into sudden brilliancy ; andthe glittering corttge 
continued its rapid p 


From the carriage window we looked after the 
dazzling cavalcade, and watched it disappearing 
into the darkness. Suddenly a thundering soun 
was heard approaching ; and then came a violent 
erash. Our carriage was dashed forwards against 
the posthouse—the pole and forepart shattered by 
the concussion. here was a noise behind of 
furious struggling and plunging of horses—a feel- 
ing as if the rumble and roof of the vehicle were 
coming crashing in over our heads—a confusion of 
shrieks, oaths, and exclamations outside; while 
high over all the din, the piercing screams of our 
luckless abigail sounded in our ears. 

Stunned and utterly bewildered, it was some 
minutes before we could make out what had 
happened. The first object that met our eyes on 
recovering from the shock was our poor maid 
being carried into the posthouse. 

‘Be calm, Mesdames,’ exclaimed the voice 
of little Jeannot, who was foremost of a sym- 
pathising crowd gathered round us; ‘she is 
not hurt, heaven be praised! only very much . 
frightened. One of the horses is dead. Look at 
him, poor beast, lying stretched behind your 
carriage. Ciel! how he plunged. If Mademoiselle 
had not climbed up on the roof, it would have 
been all over with her. The driver is terribly 
injured. They have taken him into the house, 
ay just alive.’ 

t now appeared that at the moment the royal 
cavalcade left Penthidvre, the carriage of the Duc 
de Beauvon was proceeding from his chateau in 
the neighbourhood, along the road to the town, 
with the lamps unlit. The mania for English 
horses was just then at its height among the young 
French nobility ; and the week before, the Duc 
de Beauvon had purchased a pair of magnificent 
English thosouphiceda for I know not how many 
thousand francs. These spirited animals were 
now drawing the carriage, which was luckily 
empty. The king’s courier, who was galloping 
considerably in front, came in the darkness into 
collision with the horses. They took fright ; and 
when the train of carriages, givtaring with lights 
and going full speed, passed them, became unman- 
ageable, and set off at a furious pace. They fol- 
lowed madly along until ney: dashed up against 
our devoted carria ee The shock may be ima- 
say The rumble was flattened in; one of the 

uke’s horses, a splendid gray, striking his head 
with violence against the iron and turing his 
skull. The poor animal in his dying struggles 
leaped so high that had not the maid, with great 

resence of mind, scrambled up on the roof, as 

J eamnot described, his forefeet would have surely 
struck her. As it was, her escape was almost 
miraculous. 

The Duc de Beauvon was soon on the spot. He 
came attended by three or four English groome, 
and their lamentations over the ‘gallant gray’ 
were peeves As for us, we Were soon surrounded 
by the blacksmiths of Penthievre. After a 
noisy consultation, they decided that by their 


+ 
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united efforts it would be possible to patch up| ambassadors and the ladies-in-waiting of 

our dilapidated eqaipage > aa to enable a4 French oourh, and thus ore ind tha c ae 
on our journey. of being seated quite close to the family. 


Before leaving Penthitvre, we learned that the 
Duke's coachman, though seriously hurt, was likely 
to recover. The courier who been the inno- 
cent cause of the night’s disaster was the man 
immortalised by the pencil of Horace Vernet. It 
was he who, having met with a mischance while 
on duty with the king, was bled by the hands of 
his royal master, The incident is the subject of 
& painting in the  alery at Versailles. On this 
occasion, fortunately, his horse was the only 
sufferer, 

How different was the scene of our next 
rencontre with Louis-Philippe! In his own 
palace, the lordly Tuileries, radiant with lights, 
and brilliant with gorgeous uniforms and spark- 
ling diamonds, it took place. It was the ia] 
tion’ night; and here, attended by his family 
and courtiers, His Majesty made the round of 
the salons, receiving the homage of the com- 
pany, ranged along for the purpose of being 
presented ; for, unlike the geremonial at our 
own court, where the sovereign stands to receive 
the obeisance of those defiling before ‘the pre- 
sence, here at the Tuileries it was royalty that 
moved, the subjects that remained stationary. 
Our party was at a short distance from the doors, 
and thus eome little time elapsed before the royal 
personages reached us in their chia down the 
room, First came the king, his shrewd clever 
face beaming with frank good-nature ; and after 
him the queen, tall and fragile, with silver hair 
and careworn looks. Then followed the hand- 
some, graceful Duc d’Orleans, with his Duchess, 
full of German bonhomie and the sensible expres- 
sion that atoned for lack of beauty. How serene 
she looked, that happy young wife, all unconscious 
of what was before her—of the day, so near, 
when Paris was con to ita centre by the 


tidings of the ina accident in the Bois de 
Boulogne that made her a widow! ‘Well it ia 
for us all that the future is shrouded from our 
eyes; and how especially well for the family of 
Louis-Philippe that they could not foresee the 
trials and reverses that were in after years to 
come. The Duchesse de Nemours, Princesse 
Clementine, and the three -brothers De Nemours, 
D’Aumale, and Montpensier, came next. They were 
each attended by their households, and the same 
ceremony observed as in the case of the king 
and queen. Our names were asked by the lady 
or gentleman in waiting, who repeating it, pre- 
sented us, All the royal family, except the Duc 
d’Orleans, spoke a few gracious words to each 
in succession as we were introduced. The Duke's 
aim just then was to gain popularity and to 
ingratiate himeelf with his countrymen, an 
with that view, his courtesies towards the English 
were ‘secant, Louis-Philippe, on the contrary, 
treated them with marked attention. ae 
Three days after the reception came our invita- 
tions to the court ball. magnificent féte it 
was, and'most conspicuous was the talent for 
producing effect, so peculiar to the French, in 
all its enis and decorations. The 
Countess of one of the ladies of the 
bedchamber to our own Queen, was the chaperon 
of our party. She was at once . 
led up to the benches occupied by the foreign 
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and | and that it will effect half 
in the" Ein 





@ supper-room that night od like fairy. 
land. It was the theatre of the palace fitted up - 
for the purpose—the and pit being’ 


| 


i 


out with tables, and each box forming o Hile 7 
separate refreshment-room. Flowers, . mittors, | 


statues, draperies, lights, omamenta—all were 


combined with exquisite effect; and what made | 


the scene strange in our eyes was, that none but. 
ladies were present, When the signal for bi and 
was given, our cavaliers separated from their 
partners and drew back, forming a lane beri a 
which the many-coloured procession—a i 
scope of silks and satins and velvets, flowers and 
feathers and gleaming jewels—moved towards tlie 
theatre. 

There the effect was curious; such an assem- 
blage of womankind, the footmen, in their 
gorgeous state liveries, who waited upon the fair 
company, being the only individuals of the 
opposite sex to seen. It was a new ex- 
perience to find one’s self on a festive occasion 
making one of such a co: ation of ladies. We 
are used to the idea of Sea of men gathered. 
together—at public dinners and the like; but. 
an. exclusively feminine assembly was cuey 
a novelty. Before leaving the fairy-like “theatre, 
we turned to take a long look at it. The depart- 
ing procession—those moving wreaths of Boat 
of every hue and tint all branching off in different 
ways to gain the outlets to the doors—looked'like 
the intricate mazes of some fantastic ballet. 

When the tables were re-decked, the signak 
for the gentlemen’s supper hb Bag Shortly 
after this, the royal party reti Departures. 
followed each other in due succession ; and soom 
the brilliant Tuileries were left to silence and 
repose. 


THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
ACT (1882). 


Was the attention of the public was taken up 
with the disturbances in Ireland and in Egypt, 
there was passed very quietly through both our 
legislative assemblies, in the ordinary session of 
1882, an Act of Poxliament which is destined to. 
exprt a considerable influence on the social and 


domestic life of this country, The short title , 


of this Act is given above; ita provisions wilt 
apply to all parta of the United Kingdom ex- 
cept Scotland, and it will come into force on 
the first of January 1883. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, euch an Act would heve been con- 
sidered revolutionary ; a man who had dared to 


di-advocate the views that will thus shortly be- 


come law would have been represented as a social 
firebrand, as ag enemy to marriage, ag 
an apple of discord Between husband and 
as a disturber- of the peace and the harmony 
family life. Nothing of the kind, however, bas 
oceurred ; Lord Selborne’s Act has been accel 
without any angry debate, and has been 
a oper tranquil 

The Marri 
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gdom, we recommend public 
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to buy the Act and study it for themselves. | are nonentities; théy know that their individu- | 
Excepting a few legal. phrases here and there in | ality is merged and lost in the individuality of 
the Act, the ordinary reader will be able to| their husbands, But when the law is altered, 
arrive at the meaning of this new law, which is a| we believe that, as 4 general rule, married women 
measure very much in favour of married women | will avail themselves of its provisions, and that 
who have separate property. It does not give| they will not now, as in past, eo tamel: 
them power over the property of their husbands ; | acquiesce in being plundered of their earnings an 
but it does give them—what they have not had | pro 
in this couhtry before—absolute power over their 
own property. Under the new Act, a married 
woman with money (south of the Border) will 
be able to ei J it, invest it, spend it, save it, 
and dis of it by will, exactly the same 
as if dhe Had remained single. Her husband 
will have no power to touch it or to interfere 
vin in any way; noe wi his Sarsey oe 
signature in any case necessary for i 
ra ent or disposal A wife who had 
consols standing in her own name before her 
iage, will contains to mele them Zs her 
separate pro’ , without settlementa, and with- 
out the are of her husband, just the same 
as if she were a man. If a husband and wife 
live apr and the husband appropriates any of 
his wife's property—as is frequently the case now ; 
for under such circumstances many a husband 
thinks he has a perfect right to take what belongs 
to his wife—it will be considered stealing, and 
she will be able to proeertts him as she would 
any other criminal who stole her property. The 
provisions of the Act also apply, not only to 
women who marry after the first of January 
1883, but to all women who were married 
before the said date, as it has regard also to 
all property to which they may become entitled 
subsequent to the firat of January 1883. 

It is an Act that perhaps will affect the lower 
and middle classes more than it will affect the 
Upper Ten Thousand. For working-men and for 
the general trading community, it has a special 
interest and importance. In thousands of English 
homes at present, for example, the hard-working 
wife earns the living, sometimes bringing up a 
large family of children, while the husband spends 
his time in idleness, and in addition, not unfre- 
quently demands money from his wife to waste 
on Pek drink. This is a grievous wrong to 
®& married woman, for which, as the law now 

' stands, she can obtain no redress. In the future, 

‘all this will be altered, or at anyrate if a wife 
submits to such treatment it will be her own fault, 

“not the fault of the law: Her remedy will be 
to leave her husband. If he annoy his wife or 
take any money from her when they are livi 
apart, she can protect herself by taking criminal 
proceedings against him. 

It has been said that married women them- 
selves, by various hls and means, will defeat 
the object of the new Act. In some cases, doubt- 
leaa, po may do ao; but we do not think that 
this be Lo generally. Women, it {would 
seem, are 0 stone-blind to the frailties or 

even the vices of the men whom they love; for 
they sometimes allow their husbands to coax or 
coerce them out of their property without protest 
orcomplaint. But will this be so in the future? 





rty. 
<i re we have an impression that the 
new Act will have a very salutary effect on those 
husbands who, too indolent to work themeelves, 
pillage the savings of their wives and abuse them 
into the bargain. To such men, more ially 
in large towns, the law is their only standard of 
right and wrong; when higher motives fail, their 
conduct is always influenced by the enactments 
on the statute-book. Indeed, speaking generally, 
we may say that if the law be not a reflection 
of public opinion, it invariably affects public 
opinion in this country. Now, a married woman. 
separated from her husband is never safe with- 
out a divorce, which poor people have not the 
yneans to obtain, The husband can claim the 
earnings or wages of his wife as his own property ; 
he knows that legally his wife’s money belongs 
to him. But this will not be so under the new 
Act. He may coax money from his wife in the 
future, of course ; but he cannot take it as a right; 
he must be content to accept it as a loan or as 
a gift. This, to drunken, cruel, or slothful 
husbands, will be quite a new experience, an 
pence which will be sure to have its 
effect on their conduct. Should they, in order 
to get possession of the earnings of their wives, 
resort to violence, then the law will grasp them 
with a vigorous hand. For wives with bad 
husbands, we regard the new Act as an unmixed 
blessing ; and on the whole, we think it is favour- 
able to society generally. In well-ordered homes, 
its probable effect will not be great ; it will simply 
modify the marriage relationship, giving wives a 
more pronounced individuality of character and 
position. 

The great principle which this Act seems to 
embody and enforce is, that husbands and wives 
may have separate as well as joint interests 
Not until 1870 was this principle recognised by 
the English law. In that year, and again in 1874, 
measures were passed adopting what we may 
call this new social truth; and the Act of 1882 
goes much further in the same direction, con- 
solidating, amending, indeed to a great extent 
repealing the Acts of 1870 and 1874. Hence- 
forth, no husband will be able to say to his wife: 
‘What is yours, is mine.’ 

Doubtless there are persons who will regard 
the present Act as too sweeping in its character. 
One of its provisions is, that a married woman 
may enter into contracts; that is, become a 
trustee, executrix, or administratrix, without the 
consent of her husband; a doctrine almost suffi- 
cient to make Sir William Blackstone turn in 
his grave. In some parts of America there is 
in operation the ‘Cup and Saucer Act,’ so called 
because it was ssid by the opponents of the 
) D measure, when it was first Binary that if it 
We think not. Is not this spaniel-like sub-| became law, a husband would not be allowed 

mision in some measure owing to the fact that|to use his wife's teacups. That Act, however, 
English wives know that the law of the land| appears to work well; and we see no strong 
‘affords them little or no protection as regards} reasons why the Married Women’s Property Act 
_fbeir own money? Legally, they know that they |should not work well in this country. To |: 
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saber Four THE OLD CLAYMORE: as 
married women it brings responsibilities os well| In the cool of the evening, we stealied ‘ap | 
as advantages. A wife with separate property |to the old man’s dwelling. 1s was am ancient - 
will have to support her husband, children, and | cottage, situated a little way back from, the oad, 


grandchildren, should they become chargeable to 
any union or parish ; aaa if she carries on a 
trade apart from her husband, she will be subject 
to the bankruptcy lows. A wife who lends money 
to her husband for business p will only 
have a poor chance of getting a dividend in case 
of his bankruptcy ; for the claims of all the other 
creditors must be satisfied before hers. To the 
extent of her te property, a married woman 
will -be liable for all the debts she may have 
contracted prior to her marriage, For debts con- 
tracted after marriage by a wife having money 
of her own, the husband will not be liable unless 
she has acted as his agent. The Act provides 
that a married woman can sue or be sued for 


money ape apo of her husband; and as a| peace, 


wife can take criminal proceedings against her 
husband, so in like manner, when the circum- 
stances are reversed, the husband can take 
criminal proceedings against his wife. The 
precise effect of the law as regards both married 
and unmarried people, remains yet to be seen ; 
but in any case, the Act will have its wses, ond 
will certainly remove some of the grievances 
under which married women have undoubtedly 
suffered in the past, 





THE OLD CLAYMORE 


Tr is a matter of history how, after the battle of 
Culloden, the victorious soldiers ravaged the 
Highlands and ill-treated the inhabitants. For 
a long time afterwards, under the pretence of 
disarming them, the Highlanders were hunted 
and shot down like wild beasts, their habitations 
were burned, and their cattle and gear carried 
off, The record of these crimes forms such & 
tale of ruin and brutality, that one can scarcely 
believe such events have occurred in our own 
country within the last hundred and fifty years, 
Nevertheless, it was 50, 

Not long ago, an incident occurred to me, when 
on 4 Visit toa minister in Glen Isla, which told 
forcibly how deep the memories of that troubled 
time had sunk into the hearts of the people, and 


| how even now the anger could flash from the eyes 


tr 


of old men, and the blood run warm in their veins, 
when recalling their own reminiscences, We 
had returned from a day's fishing, had stowed 
away our rods and reels, and sat talking about 
the beauties of the Glen—its grand heather-cuvered 
mountains lit up by the setting sun, while the 
music of the rushing Iela sounded in our ears 
as it danced over its pebbly bed, or dashed against 
the big boulders which obstructed its course. Our 


conversation reverted to the inhabitants of the, 


Glen ; and my reverend friend informed me that 
a little way up there lived an old Highlander 
who could not be much less than ninety years 
old, and whose memory was still good ; and that 
now and then, under certain circumstances, the 
old man would warm up and tell his tales of 
the old troubled days in his father’s time, when 
Glen Isla and many another Highland valley was 
Ixid waste by a bloodthirsty soldiery. 





| 


The light played with a thousand ae 


i ied 


the mosses of the thickly thatched roof, and ‘av 

it a thin curl of blue amoke hung lazily inthe 
evening air. A few gnarled hawthorm 
sheltered the cottage from the blasta which swept « 
down the mountain-sides; a patch of gr 

re ing down appt aed river ing Fagen 
the cultivation of cal ota’ 3, While 
in front, the little ar Wen cine blaze of fowera 
High up, on the brow of the hill which formed 
the background, two or three goats in a semi-wild 
state were feeding, and stood out in bold relief 
against the hike sky. <A little way down the 
road, the river Isla was arched over by an old 
bridge. Altogether, the spot breathed of quiet, 
and content; and one could hardly tan 
that the cruel sounds of war had ever been h 
near so tranquil a spot. 


As we approached the cottage, we were con- | 


fronted by a boy of about ten years of age—such 
a little man! with neck, arms, and legs bare, and 
as brown as a nut; his dark hair innocent of 
brush and comb; and his eyes like those of an 
eagle—keen, piercing, determined, and intelligent. 
As he recognised the minister, hia eXpression 
relaxed into a half-basl{‘ul smile, but, quickly 
reverted into a somewhat distrustful look as he 
fixed his eye upon me, the stranger. 

‘Well, Alick, my man, is your grandfather in?’ 
asked my friend. 

rar? sir; he’s ben the house,’ he answered. 
‘Will ye please to step in1—Grandfaither, here’s 
the minister frae the manse asking for ye.’ 

As we entered, the old man rose with difficulty 
from his seat to welcome us. He pulled off his 
bonnet to the minister, who kindly shook hands 
with him. His figure waa thin and bent, but 
wiry even now. In his younger days, he must 
have stood at least six feet; and his strong bony 
frame showed that at one time he had a 
man of great strength. His face was furrowed 
with wrinkles, and his head was covered with 
a crop of snow-white hair. His eyes were gray, 
and the glance he directed at me was keen and 
pid nm a shaky voice, he asked us to sit 

o 


wn. 

‘Well, Alister,’ said the minister, ‘and how are 
you? You're looking well. This fine warm 
weather agrees with you.’ : 

‘Thank yo sir, I’m doing fine; but I’m 

tting auld, and I’m thinking my time must 

near at hand, 

‘You're quite right, Alister, to think of what 
must come to us all some day or other; and a 
know we must all grow old in our turn, if God 
spares us. You, too, were young and hearty once, 
when your father was old and gray.’ 

"Deed, and that 1 was, sir; but it’s langsyne—~ 

ne | 

‘This, Alister, is an old friend of mine,’ said th 
minister, ogein turning to me, ‘whom I have 
brought to shake hands with you.’ < 

‘A kindlier ‘Yeok than I had yet seen filled his 
eyes as the old man bade me welcome. (te 

‘It’s a long time, Alister, said my friend, 
‘since your father, was laid to rest beside 
mother and his two brothers in the old kirkyard 
but you remember you have often told me. that 


aon 
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hin life was a more troubled one than yours, has 
ever ‘been ; and indeed I have often wondered that 
he lived to such & 


old for his stone a2 
he was char on oan he far : a 


e mention of hia father’s troubled life 
affected him, and I could see the 
‘ing in the old man’s eyes, 

a bad time o't, minister. But I 
mauana sey too much before strangers.’ 
- *¥ou need not be afraid, Alister; my friend 
can keep what he hears to himself, when neces- 


oe hfach need, sir—much need. An idle word 
has cost many a man his life before now.’ 

My friend motioned me to Keep quiet, for the 
old man was evidently beginning to waken up, 
and the cleverly directed questions were drawing 
him out gradually. 

‘And so your father was ninety-five. Well, 
Alister, that is a good bié more than the allotted 
time of most men. 

‘Deed, sir, it is that; and I whiles think it 
waa fear that kept him living so long.’ 

‘Fear, Alister! How do you make that out? 
I thought your father knew nothing about fear!’ 

‘Fear, sir!’ eaid the old man with a flash 
of fire kindling in his eyes—‘fear, sir! My 
father never knew fear; nor his father before 
him, nor any of his bairns. It was no the 
ordinary fear—it was fear that the dragoons 
should come again, and him not there to bill them 
—that was the fear that kept father livin’ !? 

The fire was ablaze now; the old man’s blood 
was running warm, and his pulse beating quicker. 
It was a conflict between his undaunted Highland 
spirit and his years—a conflict in which old age 

‘or the time being was vanquished. The foun- 
tains of his memory were opened, and the old 
man’s tongue was loosened. : 

He told us how his father had been ‘out in 
the 45’—how he had fought at Culloden in the 
‘good cause’—how he had heen defeated—and 
how, as @ fugitive, his father, with his own hand, 
had slain his pursuers; and at length, wounded 
and weary, he had reached the cottage where 
we now were, He told us how the vengeance- 
dealing soldiers and dragoons had followed him up, 
and how two of his brothers had been murdered 
in cold blood on the ‘gowan brae*at the back 
of the house; and how his father had to hide 
in a cave away among the hilla—a cave into 
which he could only crawl backwards, and where 
his only sustenance for months was a skinful of 
cold porridge, which his little daughter managed 
to con: m time to time to the neighbour- 
hood of his hiding-place, choosing a different path 
each time she went, so as to avoid detection. At 
1 he told us, the search was given up—the 
soldiers were withdrawn; and more dead than 
alive, his father struggled back, to find his home 

6 desolate, his kinsfolk slain, and starvation 

ing him in the face! Years passed away; 
‘but the poor people lived in constant dread of 
a return of the cruel soldiers; and one day many 
years afterwards, a detachment of dragoons was 
teen coming along the road towards the bridge. 
‘My father saw them comin’; and single-handed 
he went forth to meet them. He had put on 
his kilt, the wearing of which had been forbidden, 
and took his claymore with him. When the 
; came to the bridge, my father drew his 


eword, and said: ‘You shall not cross the bridge, 
I tell you. Qome down from your horses one 
by one, and I -will fight with you Or coma 
down, if you dare, two ata time, and I will fight 
with you. But you shall not cross the bridge !’ 
My father stood there with his drawn claymore ; 
tl De ee aaa 6 

of fear, an en. they rode away again 
down the road 3 and my father stood. there wraifin’ 
but they never came back. Then my father came 
back and put away his beige yy 

Here the old man pa Rising from his seat, 
he crept slowly to the door of the co which 
he opened, and looked cautiously up down 
the road. He then bolted the door of the room, 
and making a sign ineulcating silence, he stood 
erect, and stretched his withered arm up to the 
rafters beneath the roof, From this hiding-place 
he pulled forth an old claymore, hacked and 
stained, ‘This,’ he said, holding out the weapon 
with trembling hand at arm’s-length——‘this is 
my father’s claymore. With this fought at 
Culloden; and this he has Piuveed into the 
heart of many of the bloodthirsty loons who 
desolated our land; and this is the claymore 
which frightened away the dragoons from the 
bridge, and would have killed every one of them, 
if they had dared to cross !’ 

The old man ceased speaking. He still atood 
tall and erect, with his snow-white locks falling 
on his shoulders, and the claymore tremblin 
in his hand. His fiery spirit, which had sustain 
him during the time he was recalling the scenes 
of his youth, was yielding to his age; one more 
effort he made, and managed to put back the 
old claymore under the rafters; but his tough 
old frame was exhausted, and he sank back in 
his arm-chair by the fireside. 





THE ART OF GOOD LIVING. 


Ir is not in the newest work that one always 
finds the greatest interest, and a small octavo 
picked up.at a bookstall hes afforded us more 
entertainment than we should probably have 
found in the latest addition to Mudie’s well- 
stocked shelves. The stall-keeper had evidently 
formed a hasty judgment of the book, based 
on the two most prominent words of the title- 

ge, since he carelessly thrown it into a 
asket with a miscellaneous array of others, 
attaching a label, ‘Theological Works, one shil- 
ling each!’ ‘Taking up the book, curiosity was 
excited by noting that the volume was ‘dedi- 
cated to the Right Worshipful the Court of 
Aldermen,’ and that the author was described 
as ‘Fellow of the Beef-steak Club, and an 
Honorary Member of several Foreign ' Picnics,’ 
ae to = ‘hea such a writer Sage find 

say on theology, especially to suc tron 
we purchased the elas ca bore iP home 
for careful 1. Further examination 
showed that the author offered his book to 
the aforesaid Worshipful Court ‘as a alight 
testimony of admiration for the ca 
of their stomachs as well as of their under- 
standings, and for the solidity of their heads 
as well as 
were not unprepared for the racy morsels that 
awaited us in the volume itself, of which the 
full title is, ‘Hssays: Moral, Philosophical, and 








their principles’ After this, we 


iousness | 








bares Journal, 


as Soar THE ART OF GOOD LIVING. on 
Stomachical, ne eerie Science of Good| very prominent member of which wes placed 
Living. By Launcelot turgeon, Esq. WLondon ; | opposite to a noble haanch of hig mg hstom | 
Whittaker, 1822. ag may easily be supposed, was in uni 
The author starts by affirming that ‘a stomach | request. He carved it with an alaotity and | 
which is proof against all trials is the prenies disposed of it with a degree of good-humony 
of all blessings ;’ and declares it would be easy | that was truly magnanimous; until a sleek, 
to demonstrate that it exercises an extended | red-faced gentleman in a bob-wig, at the other 
influence over the destinies of life. Epicuriam|end of the table, sent his plate a second time 
ia the result of ‘that choicest gift of heaven, |for another slice of fat; to whom our friend, 
a refined and discriminating taste ;’ while glut- | eyeing him with some disdain, replied : “ Another 
tony is a mere effort of the appetite. Tu | slice of fat, indeed! No, sir! There is but one 


assist the uninitiated in forming a refined taste, 
seems to be the author's aim ; and in a succession 
of chapters he lays down what he terms ‘ moral 
marims and reflections, all calculated to tend 
in that direction. axed reasons might be 
assigned for dining late; but one is sutticient: 
that, trivial concerns being dismissed, ‘all our 
thoughts may be concentrated on our plate, and 
our undivided attention bestowed on what we 
are eating’ No one should hurry over a good 
dinner, and we are amazed to learn that ‘five 
hours are a reasonable time to r“main at table;’ 
while the author is careful t» remark that 
‘a well-bred man never looks at his watch in 
company.’ He who keeps dinner waiting commits 
an irreparable injury, and such men should be 
looked upon as the common enemies of society. 
A bad dinner admits of no palliative, for one 
may as well be starved as poisoned, and he 
who invites you to ‘take pot-luck,’ must bear 
you some latent injury. ‘Beware of such 
perfidious friends ;’ and to give more forcible 
expression to his indignant feelings, Mr Sturgeon 
suggesis a new reading of Horace— 


This man is vile; here, Roman! fix your mark, 
His sole is black ! 


Only one offence is worse, and that is, ‘to 
interrupt a man in the exercise of his jaws; there- 
fore, never make an observation that requires an 
answer to any one while he is eating,’ 

The following paragraph must be quoted 
entire: ‘When constrained to abridge 
all superfluous words as a waste of valuable 
time; thus, if you wish to take wine with any 
one, instead of making a formal request to that 
effect, just bend the body queny, and merely 
aay + «Honour of come wine?” ond if the same 
broken sentence be addressed to you, make no 
reply, but gently bob your head and fill your glass. 
But if either want of appetite or want of sense 
should lead you n ion 
dinner, don’t gesticulate with your knife in your 
hand, as if you were preparing to cut your anta- 
gonist’s throat.’ : 

The author is careful to advise the reader to 
avoid being seated near eny large joint, “unless 
you choose to incur the risk of being forced to 
waste your moat precious moments in carving for 
others instead of for yourself’ Still, if one's 
untoward fate should place him behind a joint, 
a turkey, or a goose, no mistaken ideas of polite- 
ness should induce him to part with all the choice 
bits before he helps himself, ‘Rise above euch 
prejudices,” is the sage advice, ‘of which weak 
minds are alone dupes; and turn # deaf ear to 
every request for any particular part on which 
you may have set your own in ation, We 
Yemember,’ proceeds our author, ‘to have dined, 
some years ago, with a country corporation, & 


2 ii 


into a warm discussion during | pale’ 


slice left that is worth eating, and you cannot 
so nnconscionable as to expect it.” Whereupo 
he very com ly helped himself to w 
remained. is conduct was very generally 
eppinnded and for our own we conceived 
e highest i geri of his judgment, and have 


i 

Passing reluctantly by many thi about 
invitations to dinnobaleek, zoe fe told, should 
cleo be penned in the morning, fasting—we 
scan hastily several gen and glean titbits here 
and there, The ‘m ualities of the stomach’ 
are dilated upon, and the author affirms that 
‘the greatest defect in the constitution is a bad 
stomach. If the stomach be unsound, the heart 
which is lodged in it must be corrupted. It 
therefore follows’ continues our facetioue , gas- 
tronome, ‘that all sbstentious people are persons 
of bad character.’ This leada to a chapter on 
‘The Ehllosephy of the Stomach,’ which opens 
with & learned argument in support of the pro- 
position that e certain well-known Dryer should 
read, ‘Eat to live, and live to eat;’ the writer 
contending that deayming persons, by substituti 
not for and, have destroyed the meaning 
the whole value of the axiom. Such me, he 
adds, are only envious reformers, who, having 
nothmg to eat themselves, would wade us to 
stint our own precious stomachs, in order to ruin 
the revenue, and so deprive cabinet ministers of 
their dinners; whereas the supreme object of 
ereey good citizen bere be a roultiply dinners 

every means in his power. C) i Urposes 
ob di atian are thus emousingy Seecribel : Not 
only # it wholly destructive of all rational enjoy- 
ment to swallow down one’s meat without 
proper time to comment upon its merits am 
expatiate upon the happiness it ures US—OF, 
in other words, to chew it with measure an 
reflection, and turn it as often as s minister 
a new measure of finance before he can make it 
table—but on this trituration depends not 


5 


ever since held him in the greatest 


alone the ineffable pleasure to be derived from 
expressing and compounding the juices of the 
viands and the flavour of the sauces, but the im- 
sale object also of their undisturbed repose 


uring the process of digestion.’ 

As few of those whe are old enough to a) 
ciate the pleasures of the table possess their 
masticatora. unwom. by the edge of tims and 
service, our author finds it hard to lay down. any 
fixed rule on this subject; but affirms, as the 
result of « long series of experiments, that a 
mouthful ef solid meat requires thirty-two bites 
of a perfect set of teeth to prepare it ior 
tion. Assuming that these requisites have 

fhe author seys thet all 
besides is repose, ,and Livia recommends 
following ax an opiate before retiring to ped : 
7 ‘ake equal parte of brandy and rum, each a iaege 
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i half eo gloss of and the same 
abe apt yp blel To hoes ea the juice of 
fro small limes, and the rind—peeled thin—of 
one, with quand. suff, of refined engar to render 
the whole table, Then pour in double the 

uantity of strong decoction of gunpowder tea, 
Polling hot, with two glasses of warm calf's-foot 
‘jelly. Stir well together, and swallow instanter.’ 

‘o this he naively adds: ‘If it fail of the desired 
effect, i¢ can only be because either your con- 
science or your stomach is overloaded.’ 

Mr Sturgeon then proceeds to argue in favour 
= an improved system of education, by means 


which children should, instead of reading 


Ovid's resent? pce be instructed in those of 
Mrs Glasse, and proceed age a regular course 
of ‘culinary classica’ He would have geography 
tanght by geoinigr:? Shrewsbury and Banbury 
with their cakes, the Isle of Wight with its 
cracknels, Kent with its cherries, Norfolk with 
ita biffins, and Sussex with its dumplings. In 
the same spirit he would have travellers give their 
attention to matters of real utility, and carry 
i rather than astronomical instruments 
into unexplored regions. Instead of planetary, 
they should be required to take alimentary 
observations, to visit markets instead of libraries, 
and hold consultations with cooks instead of 
disputing with academicians, 

hese are a few of the entertaining morsels 
which, in the aggregate, make up a savoury dish 
of satire; and we can well imagine how many a 
bon-vivant of the last generation laughed at, even 
while he approved, these precepts on the art of 
good living. 


.MUMMY-FLOWERS, ‘ 

In an interesting article’ which appeared in 
a recent number of the Academy, Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards describes some curious additions to 
the Boolak Museum of Cairo. Several of the 
royal mummies discovered last year at Deir-el- 
Bahari were, it will be remembered, found 
peclnnied with flowers, those flowers being for 

most part in wonderful preservation. M. 
Arthur Rhoné, in a recent letter to Le Temps, 
has described the extremely curious way in 
which these garlands are woven. They consist 
of the petals and sepals of various flowers, 
detached from their stems, and inclosed each 
in a folded leaf of either the Egyptian willow 
ae salsaf) or the Mimus tummel Bruce. 

¢ floral ornaments thus devised were then 
arranged in rows—the pointa being all set one 
a Se connected by means of a thread of date- 
leaf fibre woven in a kind of chain-stitch. The 

whole resembles a coarse ‘edging’ of vegetable 
lace-work. Among the flowers thus preserved 
are the bright blue blossoms of the Delphintum 
orientalis, or larkspur ; the blue lotus, or Nymphan 
coerulea ; the white of Nymphea lotus, with pink- 
ti sepals; the blossoms of the "Sesbania 
laca; and the hued flower of the 
tinctorius, or salower, so largely em- 

ployed as a dye by the ancient inhabitants of 
the Nile valley. The dried fruit, os well as the 
dried yellow ‘ego of the Acacia Niloticn is 
likewise present ; mention is also made of 
the blossom of a species of water-melon now 
extinct, The foregoing are all interwoven in 
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the garlands in which the mummy of Amenhotep 
I. was elaborately swathed. With others of the 
royal mummies were found fine detached apeci- 
mens of both kinds of lotus, the blue and the 
white, with stems, blossoms, and reg eee com- 
plete, Still more interesting is it to learn that 
upon the mummy of the priest Nebscohi, maternal 
father of the King Pinotem II. (twenty- 
rst dynasty), there was found a specimen of the 
lichen known to botanists as the Parmelia fur- 
Furacca. This pat is indigenous to the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, whence it must have 
been brought to Egypt at or before the period 
of the Her-Hor Dynasty (1100 or 1200 3.0.) 
Under the Arabic name of ‘Kheba,’ it is sold by 
the native druggists in Cairo to this day. 

These frail relics of many a vaniahed spri 
have been arranged for the lak Museum wit! 
exquisite skill ae that eminent traveller and 
botanist Dr Schweinfurth. Classified, mounted, 
and, so to say, illustrated by modern examples of 
the same flowers and plants, they fill eleven cases 
—a collection absolutely unique, and likely ever 
to remain so. The hues of these old-world flowers 
are said to be as brilliant as those of their modern 
prototypes; and, but for the labels which show 
them to be three thousand years apart, no ordinary 
observer could distinguish between those which 
were buried with the Pharaohs and those which 
were gathered and dried only a few months 


ago. 


THE SONG OF THE HEART. 
Buirrazty sings the young heart, and cheerily shines the 


sun; 
Tis spring o’ the year, "tis carly morn, and life is bat 


begun. 
The day is bright, the heart is light, 
And all the future years 
Stretch forth as fair, with never a care, 
Nor clouds, nor tears, 


Boldly sings the young heart, but scorchingly shines the 
sun; 
'Tis the summer now, ‘tis mid-day heat, the work of life 
is begun. 
But Hope runs high, while the steadfast eye, 
Fixed on the goal of Fame, 
Heeds not the glare, for he who will dare, 
Mut win a name. 


Cheerily sings the old heart, while slowly sets the sun; 
Tis autumn chill, ‘tis eventide, and rest is now begun, 
Brave was the heart that did its part, 
And ever upheld the right : 
Now sets the sun, the work is done; 
Now comes the night, 


Hushed now is the tired heart, and set now is the sun; : 
"Tis winter-time, the stars gleam out, the new life is begun, .:: 
Calm is the sleep, and long and deep, : 
But bright will the waking be ; 
The Oroas has been borne, the Crown will be 
Through all Eternity. > 
Marr J. Muzourz, 
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NORWAY UNDER THE SNOW. 
BY A NORWEGIAN. 


Have you ever been to Norway in the winter ?— 
You have not! ‘Well, do you know what seventy 
degrees under freezing-point means?—Not exactly ! 
I am glad you qualify the negation. You mean 
to say you have read in travellers’ accounts of 
Siberian and American colds, of negative degrees 
of temperature, when horses perish and birds drop 
dead? I have read of those too, but never ex- 
perienced them; either it must be that our 
Norwegian degrees are ‘smaller’ than others, 
or else we have in Norway a different ‘ draught,’ 
as we should say, in the air. However that 
may be, we have every year such a tempera- 
ture, and i¢ is then that we Norwegians enjoy 
ourselves. Let me endeavour to sketch a winter- 
day in Norway when the thermometer is seventy 
degrees below freezing-point. 

You go to bed overnight warm and com- 
fortable, your last recollection of existence being 
hot punch, bright eyes, and a roaring logfire 
in the stove of your bedroom; you dream of 
summer, of baimy air, of walks in the dusk of 
@ northern summer’s evening with the girl you 
love, of the scent of hay, and the fragrance of 
mountain herbs, and you are rudely awakened 
from your ethereal existence by sharp detonating 
sounds. But if you know the sound, you know 
also that it is merely the herald of tremendous 
frost. You hear the old oak staircase crack ; you 
hear a splitting noise in the frame ¢f the window, 
and your bedpost seems to have got gout in its 
legs; but sleep on! it is only the ‘natural 
susceptibility’? of wood to cold. Day breaks, 
and you are awakened by an irritating sensation 
about your moustaches, and you find that these 
have actually fastened on to the coverlet and 
are white with frost; but only keep well under 
the feather-bed of soft down of the eiderfowl 
from the Lofoden Islande, and you will find 
you are after all, in epite of external appear- 
ances, on excellent terms with yourself. 


A rap at the door, and enters, in the fashion 
of the country, a pretty blue-eyed Norwegian 
maid, who cheerfully asks how you have slept, 
and tells you that ‘it is the coldest night we 
have had this winter.’ She brings with her a 
cup of excellent coffee and the necessaries for 
& morning’s ablution, as tha tub has no tefapta- 
tion to-day ; but what seems, however, to appeal 
stronger to your imagination, and act on your 
tenderest feelings of gratitude towards the damsel, 
is the fagot-wood and logs she carries, which, soon 
ablaze in the capacious stove, send a thrill of 
comfort to the core of your heart. You hasten 
up and look at the thermometer by the window : 
it stands between sixty and sixty-five degrees 
below freezing-point ; you rub your hands with 
delight at the idea; it has been seventy degrees 
in the night. Now it is really cold! 

We gather at breakfast in the commodious 
dining-room of the house, where a blazing logfire 
sends its cheering influence to the farthest 
end of the hall, and we admire the fanciful play 
of the winter sun’s”rays on the Brazilian flora 
of the ice-covered windows, We talk and chaff 
over the breakfast, discuss last night’s dance, 
and lay plans for the enjoyment of the short day 
of the North. Never did you seem more inclined 
to see your friends; you hesitate between asking 
them all to come in the afternoon, or going toa 
dance at some neighbouring gaard, where there is 
8 gathering ; and as there are young folks of the 
company, the latter is decided on. 

But let us go outside. You sally forth, 
dressed ‘to the white of your eyes’ in furs; and 
it is with a pleasant sensation of importance 
that you hear the knirken, as woe aay in Norway, 
under your heals as you walk on the crisp snow. 
Everything has a frosty and bright appearance, 
only the poor sparrow perched on the stack of 
corn provided for hiv wants (a Norsa cnstam), 
chirps sadly ; while the wily magpie under the 
eaves looks like ada old philosopher, and tries hard 
to appear to have uot the loast know! af 
where the spring chickens, the eggs, the 
cherries, and all the other good things have gone 
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to, which have so mysteriously disappeared from 
under the eagle eye of the goodwife during the 

of summer, But in yonder birch, silvery 
with the host-frost, there is life and merriment ! 
A flock of capercailzie have settled there in 
the early morn, and while the proud cock swag- 
gers about in peacock-like fashion, boasting of 
his lovely tail, which glistens in the sun's rays 
with all the colours of the rainbow, his inamorata 
the hen affects quite an air of unconscious natvedd 
as she winds through the filigree branches, 60 
marvellously illustrative of the disposition of 
meny a representative of the fair sex. You 
look at the scene, and you love all creation ; 
your gun is forgotten ; the picture is too pleasing. 
‘Well, perhaps the destructive propensities may be 
too strong for you; you rush for it, tear the cover 
off, but in an instant drop it with an exclamation. 
The barrel is like a red-hot poker thrust between 
your fingers ; the skin of your palm is gone through 
the contact with iron; and the magpie yonder 
who has been watching you from under his wing 
all the while, suddenly shakes himself into life, 
and takes his slow departure with a malicious 
shriek. 

Now comes the great event of the day, lunch, 
or rather dinner ; ‘and by.the time the coffee and 
cigars have been consumed, in Norse fashion, with 
the ladies, the stars are already twinkling from 
the dark-blue northern sky. We hear the stamp- 
ing and neighing of the horses as the sleighs are 
being brought round to the hall-door. You finish 
your cigar—it is too cold to smoke out of doors— 
and get into ‘your furcoat, made from the fell of 
e Norwegian wolf; topboots lined with soft sheep- 
skin ; fur gloves ; and to crown it all, a bear-skin 
ig rags over your ears; and you feel fit for 
a drive to the North Pole, 

You see that the ladies and children in the 
sient family mi are well wrapped up in 




















































lover. Yea, how many teles of true love have 
not been told in a Norwegian point-sleigh, and | 
treasured for ever by the fair listener ! 

And what & stene, what an impressive atom |' 
of Nature’s creation you gaze on. High above 
you is the vaulted of the deep-biue heavens, 
the colour of which you will only see near the 
Polar Circle, and which is closely studded by 
innumerable silvery stars. There is the 
Polar star right above you, round which the 
‘Great Bear’ walks his nightly beat, followed in 
solemn procession by the valiant Orion, who li 
his glistening quire against the frontlet of the 
defiant Bull; while lo! just above the crowns of 
the pine-trees in the forest yonder, a brilliant 
star arises, a visitor from a milder clime, not 
always seen in the northern aky, the Dog-star, 
the vigilant Sirius of the Greeks; and across 
the heavens is cast a broad ribbon shining with 
myriads of invisible weeds the Milky-way, along 
which ‘the valorous Scandinavian jemper the 
gallant warriors of the Saga, rode to alhalla, 
the portals of which you see encircled by the 
curved segment of the aurora-borealis, whose 
a rays erratically flood the heavens with 
a thousand colours and fantastic shapes of liquid 
flame. And around you is the scenery of a 
Norwegian landscape, with its hills and dales 
bemantled in virgin snow, in which the distant 
mountains recline in bold relief on the dark 
background, which also invests the solemn pine- 
trees, under whose enow-laden crowns and boughs 
we are now sweeping with a mysticism which 
makes us ponder on the innumerable tales of the 
goblin and the brownie, in which old Norway 
el d fleet sleypner, to wh 

eed on, speed on, my fleet si . where 

the lights are’ twinkling. with & merry welcome 
from ev window! In the spacious hall, 
adorped with the trophies of the chase, the bear- 
head and the elk-antlers, we receive a hearty 
welcome, and the customary arengEy fom the 
loving-cup, which nobody must Whilst 
the ladies arrange their slightly ruffled feathers, 

J and foot-bags; but your interest is con-|we take a stroll through the festive rooms, 
eentrated more on your own ‘fare, the girl from | thronged with a merry crowd. Here is a room 
whose eyes yu last night in the dance drunk} reserved for card-players, where the silent 
those sweet but painful el of uncertain | demeanour and sombre mien of the compan: 
love, who now again trusts herself to your guiding | indicate that large stakes are at issue; an 
arm, and this time to curb the capricious temper | another, where you may hear stories of mone 
of a Norwegian sleigh-trotter. Carefully you|made and money misspent—of fortunes made 
embalm her in the light spids slede, or point-|in a day by foreey Paying and forest-selling, 
sleigh ; you examine the wiry shafts and the|and equandered as quickly ; tales of hunting and | 
harness with great care, stroke the arching neck | sport, of loving and wooing, and where 
of the ani with an encouraging word, and|ring with the merriment and laughter of the 
take your seat on the perch behind. ‘Let him go, | proud Norwegian t, who knows of no 
Gustaf!’ And you are off along the hard trodden | aristocracy by blood, no inherited distinctio 
road with the aren of an avalanche, whilst the | but who nevertheless can boast of a descent 
irosty air whistles around you, and makes the|a thousand years from the kings and jarls of 
bh for a moment tingle in your cheeks, and | ancient Scandinavia. And Jeé us not forget a: 
you feel, through the rapid motion, a delight and| peep into the supper-room. The long sal, as it 
internal exuberance of spirits, which is equally | is termed in Norwegian, with an immense table 
shared by the fair companion before you, draped in snow-white cloth, and covered with 
| ornaments and innumerable dishes and removes, 
gion which the ‘pride of every good housewife is 
{ centred, is certainly a sight worth seeing; and 
1; here is neither a e dram og ot, nor the 

irgaas, with which the Norseman always opena 

the dinner campaign. 

But Jet us hasten to the b where 
dancing under the fragrant pine- with | 


ray through the glistening snow. Hoy 
the inventor of that vebicle, whose. 
has created this t little gondola OF 
snow for your individual benefit, in which’ you 
aay Pe so near the object of your affection, 
watch every play of her capricious nature in 
her shadowed eyes, and i that sweet per 

so delicious and intoxicating to every 
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fhe wax-candles entwined, is in full swing, where 
you will find es finely a turned ankle and as 
white a shoulder as in any ballroom in Paris 
or London. There is winter and hard frost 
without; but the dancing goes on wninter- 
ruptedly within, and the young blood shoota 
qucks through the veins by the contrast; and 

dancing lasta till day breaks, when the faint 
rays of the chilly winter sun drive you off to 
sleep and sweet dreams, 

Such is Norway under the snow! A life in 
the very centre of death, the vigorous Scandi- 
navian nature is roused to its highest point of 
vitality through the rigidity the Arctic 





THE INGENIOUS SMUGGLERS, 
4 TALH OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Tae following curious stories, illustrating the 
clever devices adopted by smugglers nearly o 
century since to conceal their operations from 
the officers of the Revenue, were related by a 
physician, long since deceased, who for many 
years had carried on an extensive practice on 
the southern coast of England. 

The doctor was quite a young man when he 
succeeded to his father’s practica about the year 
1810, and settled in the old family house, situated 
less & mile from the sea-coast. His practice 
included a large island, which from its peculiar 
position could only be ap hed over a long 
Tange of and very erous sands, 
able at low-water only, but completely covered 
wn St oe od ab tioned, ling 

t the period above mentioned, smuggling was 
8 reguacly resopnied bese an round ae 
English coas ui especi those whic’ 
near Tue he island in questidn was then 
but thinly ulated by four or five farmers 
and their labourers, who were born smugglers 
to a man, But although the doctor had con- 
stantly heard of these perrle he had seen nothing 
of them grog is education having kept 
him much from home, He soon, however, had 
an opportunity of making their close acquaint- 
ance in @ manner perhaps more romantic than 


2. 

The doctor having had occasiog to visit, pro- 
fessionally, the wife Se one of the farm A 
Sims, who was expecting to add to the ‘olive 
branches’? round the family table, was leisurely 

roceeding late at night to the cottage, near the 

ore, where he usually left his horse, when, on 

ing the corner of a wall, he was! suddenly 

seized by four men, one of whom held a lantern 

to his face, whilst a second presented an enormous 
horee-pistol at his head. 

‘A ‘stranger!’ exclaimed the lantern-holder. 
‘A revenue informer |’ said a second, ‘A pre- 
wentative spy!’ cried a third, — : ioe 

doctor instantly realising his position, 
frankly replied : ‘You are quite mistaken, gentle- 
men, I am neither one nor the other. My 
name is Stavely—Dr Stavely—of Slaperton. 
have just been attending Sims, and I am 


nov —-— 
: isaus!? exclaimed the fourth man; and 
catcbbag up the lantern, held it to the doctor's 
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ers, named | po 


face, Ad once recognising him, Si 
his great broad hand, saying: ‘Bure enough, | 
and so i iI humbly beg your pardon, doqher, (4: 
Had we known it wh you, hu pens at ane te 
you so roughly, But you know, 
our trade’s a risky one, and ™ have to loa 
precious sharp sometimes for strangers: 
informers,’ Then adding, after a pause? ‘I need |} 
hardly ask you, sir, to keep quiet as to what: 
you have seen,’ 

The doctor readily assured them all that their 
secret was perfectly safe in his custody; when 
Sims, instantly producing a large pocket-flask, 
filled out some brandy in the cup, seying: ‘We 
must wet the , doctor, with a sip 
round ;’ and presented the ae tho d " 

It contained the finest mch brandy, and 
which, it is to be feared, had never His 
Majesty’s Customs, nor had been profaned by the 
touch of the odious ‘pre-wentative’ man. The 
spirit was so potent Fat the doctor could take 
but a mere sip. He was not a little amazed, 
however, to see the large metal cup completely 
drained by each of-the men in turn, as they 
drank ‘ Health and long life to the young doctor,’ 
whose frank and open manner had apparent 

uite won their hearts. All four accompani 
tim to the cottage, and saw him safely mownted 
for his lonely ride home over the sands. 

Two days after this, the doctor was again one 
evening in attendance on Mrs Sima, and findi 
his visit would probably be prolonged, he re 
down-stairs and took his seat in the ‘keeping- 


room, a large and comfortable apartment, but 


pass- | having the front-door of the house opening into 


it direct, without an intervening hall or p 
an arrangement common enough in old-fas 
farmhouses. Two windows looked out to the 
front; and the commodious fireplace on one aide 
was flanked by large cushioned elbow-chairza, 
inviting resi and repose. A door at the inner 
side of the room opened into a sort of washhouse 
or scullery, with one very barred window, 
but having nv door or any sort of outlet opening 
to the outside, 

The doctor seated himself by the fire; and 
having partaken of a substantial tea, to which 
‘waa ded. a flask of French ecau-de-vve—without 
which accompaniment, by-the-by, nothing ever. 
seemed to be done in this enlightened cb pole 
he took up a copy of Gulliver's Travels, and com- 

wed. hi very comfortably in one of the 
easy-chairs by the hospitable blaze. 
it was the warmth of the fire or ree apc 
or the influence of the veracious adventures 
Mr Lemuel Gulliver, it is impossible to say, but 
the doctor arrpes off to sleep, and slept soundly 
till between eleven and twelve, when he was 
aware, onrie poming Ue) of the houss-doce 
openi and voices wW: isperin i to; , 
then peer Sime say: ‘It’s all safes I see it’s 
only the seg rag men then ome the 
reom, stepping i , and apparently carrying 

7 bendane é i into the 


cach, and disa 
ty at the ar shortly afterwards followed 
himself, ‘Some smuggling Jobs of rags 





and. they are going to deposit the tubs in the 
scullery,’ thought he (loctor, intending to have a 
yarn with Sims when he came out, 


The doctor having waited o very considerable 
time, and all being profoundly silent, his surprise 











was naturally excited as to what these three men 


sould possibly be about in the little scullery to 
conduct their proceedings with such extraordinary 
silence, After ‘another ‘spell of waiting, the} d 


| docter’s curiosity quite overcame his discretion ; 


La 


he could stand it no longer; he must see for 
himself; and taking up a candle, he pushed open 
the door and en the scullery. It was 
The doctor's astonishment was un- 
boun: Not a sign of Sims or his two men! 
Where had they gone? ‘What on earth had 

N ‘Ah! a bg fom of ow 
opening into the yard;’ an en, wi C) 
candle, he made a close and soact wing of 
the walls. It was a small place, about ten feet 
square, built against the house. Ita three walls 
were substantial red brick, without the slightest 
sign or mark indicating any aperture but the 
small square window, which, as already stated, 
was crossed by an iron bar; and the roof was 
ordinary timber and tiles. The place contained 
nothing at all but a sort of rough table or dresser 
on one side, two washing-tubs, an old tool- 
chest, and a few other odds and ends, Each’ 
of these underwent the closest scrutiny by the 
young doctor. He opened the chest; but it 
‘was empty. The wash-tubs also were soipty. 

The doctor was perfectly staggered. Utterly 
perplexed and dered, he returned to his 
chair, closing the door after him, and set himself 
to think how, and by what piece of ingenuity, 
this singular feat had been accomplished, when 
he received a message from the nurse to attend 
his patient up-staira. A few minutes afterwards, 
the front-door was closed, and he heard the 
sound of footateps leaving the house, which 
showed him plamly that as the men went 
‘somewhere’ ugh the scullery, they could, 
of course, return from ‘somewhere’ by the same 
mysterious route. Anyway it was a curious 
mystery, and the doctor resolved that he would 
ferret it out somehow sooner or later. 

After he had paid his visit, he again returned 
to his comforiable chair, and found a well- 
appointed mupper ready laid. In a few minutes 

e acullery door quietly gpened, and, to the 

t astonishment of the doctor, Sims entered 

m within, all smiles and bonhomie, begging 
the doctor at once to be seated and partake o 
eupper. 

@ made anxious inquiries about his wife, to 
which the doctor was able to return reassuring 
answers. Some desultory talk followed, after 
which the doctor, taking advantage of a brief 
pause, said bluntly: ‘Oh, I say, Sims, where did 

u and your two men get to when you went 
into the scullery this evening? You all dis- 
appeared in some marvellous sort of way; but 
as there is neither chimney nor window, nor 
thi d door, I can’t conceive how you all managed 
ii 

‘Oh, well, sir,’ replied Sims, o broad grin on 
his good-tempered face, ‘you saw us all go in, 

you saw me come out. The other two came 
out whilst you were up-stairs, What more would 
you have?’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said the doctor ; ‘that’s all very well. 
But where were you all between whiles? “Not a 
soul was in the place, for I looked it all round 
carefully.’ The doctor perceived by his evasive 
replies that Sims evidently did not wish to tell 


empty ! 
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.parlour to lunch. 
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the secret; and after a little thrusting and 
ing on both eg, the doctor wisely gave 


parrying 
it up, resolving to bide time, but being nite 
letermined, 3 for tri dics 





to find the trick out 
evidently was, and a clever one too. * 

Supper was barely ended when the doctor was 

in called gee and in a short time had 

e pleasure of announcing to Sims the happy 
arrival of another ‘olive branch’—the eighth—to 

and 8 en the family tree, Nor was 

e suffered to depart until the auspicious event 
sa ren celebrated in sundry bumpers of French 

randy. 

Two days after this, the doctor was again in 
attendance on. his patient ; but before going into 
the house, he closely and carefully examined the 
walls of the mysterious scullery outside; but 
found nothing but plain hard brick, with not 
the slightest mark or sign of an aperture of any 
sort; and the iron bar at the window was firm 
and rigid. ; 

After seeing his patients he returned to the 

e door of the scullery was 
wide open, and the sun was shining brightly in. 
The doctor took another and still more careful 
survey, this time by broad daylight, but found 
nothing at all to elucidate the mystery. Every- 
thing was exactly as he had left it. ‘Unac- 
countable,’ muttered the doctor, ‘ wholly, entirely 
unaccountable !? 

Having despatched his lunch, the doctor was 
leaning back in his chair, his thoughts occupied 
entirely with this veritable ‘mysterious chamber,’ 
and his eyes fixed upon the old tool-chest, which 
was in full view through the open door. In the 
profound silence which reigned around, the doctor 
thought he heard a slight noise, apparently pro- 
ceeding from the chest. A thought eu denly 
struck him; he stepped lightly from his chair 
and stood aside, but keeping his eye on the chest. 
What was his astonishment to see the lid vi 
slowly rising, and Preently the broad, good- 
natured, red face of Sims appear on the edge, 
gradually followed by the rest of that worthy’s 
portly person! Sims stepped out on to the floor, 
closed the lid, and turning round, was somewhat 
disconcerted to see the doctor standing full grin 
in the doorway. 

*So I have unearthed the badger, have I?’ said 
he, extending his hand to Sims, which the other 


grasped warmly. 

‘ Ay, ay, doctor,’ replied Sims; ‘I’m done this 
time, sure-ly. But I know I have nothing to 
fear from you, sir.’ 


The doctor assured him that his secret was 
perfectly safe with him and alvays would be; 
when he was agreeably surprised by Sims pro- 
posing that, as he had found out part of the 
secret, he might as well know all, and therefore 
asked him if he would like to see what he 
pleasantly called the ‘warehouse.’ The doctor 
readily assenting, Sims closed and bolted the 
scullery door inside; and then raising the lid of 
the old chest, pressed in what in| epreeanes was 
simply one of ‘the six screws which secured one 
of the hi by which a catch beneath the 
bottom of the chest was released. The bottom 
was then lifted, and below appeared a square 
trap-door with an iron ring. ing this up, 4 
ladder was seen upright to the side of 
the shaft, which the doctor at ouce perceived had 








n 
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bean ongenly 5 well, The doctor was directed | ing through a serious scrape, or devised means’ to 
to descend, followed by Sima, who carefully closed | carry out some difficult or lous job,’ ' Sixes 
the lid of the chest, then the false bottom, and | then ‘went’ on to relate how Smith had called 
lastly the trap-door, securing the last by a bolt. |his attention to a dry well in the yard slose 
After descending many fect, the doctor found him- | behind the house, which was covered over, but 
self on firm ground ; and Sims, feeling about, drew | not filled up. ith had carefully examined, 
from a recess some candies and a tinder-box-—there | it, and found it clean, well built, and about 


were no lucifers in 1810—and having lighted two 


of the candles, handed one to the doctor; and | his 


taking the other himself, led the way through a 
low narrow e about five or six feet long, till 
it opened into a chamber twelve feet square and 
about seven or eight feet high. In this chamber 
were carefully stowed a number of ‘tuba’ of 

ch brandy; small bales containing French 
cambrics, laces, silks, and such like; baskets 
holding so many bottles of pure Schiedam, and 
a variety of other things of foreign make which 
would always command a ready sale in the 
smugglers’ market, The place felt dry and warm, 
ventilation being carried on through a Pipe pass- 
ing upwards to the roof of the house above, and 
having the appearance outside, of an ordinary 
rain-water pipe. 

‘There, said Sims, ‘that’s our “ warehouse,” 
sir; and that’s our present stock, which I expect 
we shall part with before the week is out.’ 

‘Ay; but how do you manage that? That’s 
just the trick of your trade I can’t under- 
stand.’ 

‘Oh, nothing easier, when you have all your 
arrangements made out. mdon-way there’s 
atich firm in Houndsditch who are always ready 
to poy. cash down—and. a goad price too, mind you 
—for any foreign goods sent tothem. All we’ve 
got to do is to sce the goods safely into the hands 
of their agent at Bradston up yonder [meaning 
the market-town near]. Well, he counts up the 
goods and pays ua the price down. After that, 
fant further responsibility rests on Tommy Sutton, 
who’—~ 
_ ‘What!’ exclained the doctor; Jonny Sutton, 
did you say? Not the tax collector, surely ?’ 

Sims nodded, with a broad grin. ‘He collects 
the revenue with one hand, and cleverly cheats 
them, like winkin’, with the other.—Ah!’ said 
Mr Sims, relapsing into a nity moral strain, 
‘I fear, sir, it’s a wicked world!’ And turning 
to a recess in the wall, sought to relieve his 
troubled mind with the spirituous panacea so 
popular on all and every occasion in these 


The smuggler then, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, in reply to the doctor's inquiries, proceeded 
to relate that, on taking the some years 
before, he had in his employee a wonderfully 
intelligent and clever fellow about twenty-eight 
or thirty, who called himself ‘John Smith.’ He 
had evidently been well and carefully educated. 
Be wrote a fine hand with great facility, waa 
a good accountant, a fair draughtsman, and an 
admirable mechanic. He played the violin too, 


and very well, But he never could by any 
‘| chance be gob to speak of his antecedents, where 
he came from, or wie his friends lived. ‘Besides 


n 


thie—-what was certainly very singular in those 
days—he was @ ‘total abstainer,’ and never smoked. 
He entered with hearty gusto into the smuggling 
business, evidently a jating that far more 
than farm-work ; many a time his quick 
intelligence and ready wit had succeeded in pull- 
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twenty feet den immediately proposed—for 

is intelligence saw a good opportunity—to con- 
struct a chamber at the bottom of this well an | 
a secret ‘ warehouse’ for smuggled goods, using |} 
the well as a shaft for entry and exit ; first, how- 
ever, suggesting the erection of a supposed scullery 
against the back of the house, so as to cover the 
well and conceal their operations, Accordingly, 
with the help of two trusty friends, the wor 
was at last completed, but only after a vast 
amount of toil and labour day and night, which 
was necessarily increased by the difiteulty of 
Keeping their Peat quiet. An upright 
ladder wos fixed against the side of the well, aad 
a square hinged trap-door covered the mouth 
ef tl me ae it at a seg apas to 

mith’s quick perception that this trap-door, 
unless effectnally and permanently concealed 
in some way or other, might lead to awkward 
discoveries, What was tobe done? Here Smit'is 
ingenuity again cume to the rescue ; he p 
to utilise a large old tool-cheat that belonged to 
Sims, and carried out the brilliant idea entirely 
himself, The bottom was carefully hinged under- 
neath, and shut to with a catch, which was 
released when pressed upon by a stout wire 
passing downwards through the side of the chest, 
and attached at its upper end to what appeared to 
be merely one of the hinge screws. e whole 
was so carefully and neatly executed as to defy 
the closest inspection. ; 

‘Well, said the doctor, when they emerged 
into daylight, ‘I must confess the whole contri- 
vance is most ingenious, and I congratulate you 
on having so clever an assistant,’ 

‘Ah! but that’s just it” said Sims, ruefull 
scratching his head. ‘Smith’s gone, worse luc 
—gone as mysteriously as he came. One night 


about two years ago we had had a 8 brush 
with three pre-wentative men, one of whom 
suddenly recognised Smith, and called him by 


the name of Tom Walsh. But in the row and: 
confasion, Tom Walsh alias John Smith dis- 
appeared, and has never been seen in these parts 
since. But,’ continued Sime, ‘I read in the paper 
some four months back, that a London about 
thirty-five years old, calling himself James Colina, 

but whose real name was said to be Thomas 
Walsh, waa hanged at York for fraud and forgery, 

and it waa stated at the trial that he was implicat 

in more than one burglary and murder. Nowy. 
whether this was our clever ingenious friend Jack 
Smith or not, of course I can’t pretend to say 3 
but the mame and the age agree exactly; and 
it is clear that there was some mystery about 
him, which he took precious good care to keep 

to _himeelf? after a pause, he added: 

‘Ah! we missed his ready thought and handy 

cheerful ways very much. We shan’t come acrosa 

another like him gn a hurry, I can tell you. 

Why, it was. he whe’ planned and carried out 
so cleverly Jemmy Bellamy’s “warehouse ;” and 
a smart trick it is too, one not likely to be 
discovered.’ 
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-*Jemmy Bellamy |’ exclaimed the doctor; ‘why, 
old trade?’ 


floes he too carry on-the 

*Does he? Why, we all do, said Sims with 
} ing wink.’ ‘How do you suppose that 

old Phil in to retire with thirty 
thousand pounds? You don’t suppose all that 
was made out of farming, do you, though some 
fools pretend to believe it?’ 

‘By-the-by, Jemmy Bellamy’s a patient of mine 
just now for injured shoulder, which he got going 
to marked last week ; and so (> 

‘Going to market, ho, ho, ho! Landing some 
tubs, you mean, which he was doing, one pitch- 
dark night, when he get that fall on the beach,’ 

i ims. ‘When he goes to Bradston market, 

ommy Sutton ‘s his best customer.’ 

SAh!? said the doctor, ‘I see; that’s the game, 
is it? Well, I'l) certainly ask him to let me see 
his warehouse, a3 you have yours, the very next 


portant. 
a o days after this, the doctor was again at 
Sims’ farm, where he found a preasing invitation 
from Jemmy Bellamy to go at once to hia house, 
in the centre of the island. Now, this Bellamy— 
or ‘Big Jemmy’ a3 he was always called—was 

ite a character in hisway. He waa of enormous 
Bulk and _atati standing quite six feet six 
inches, and remarkable for his kindness of heart 
and unrufffed good temper, which nothing ever 


venient and irregular curiosity of the ‘pre-wenta- 
tive man.’ He possessed an immense vii in 
which the colours of the setting-sun predomindted ; 
and his stupendous nose, shaded rich purple, stood 
out with artistic boldness from the blooming, 
highly-coloured field surrounding it. But his 

t point was his extraordinary Sepecity for 
imbibing all and any kind of strong drink, 
which was so utterly marvellous, that it was 
with difficulty the doctor—when professionally 
examining him—could be made to comprehend 
in. French brandy, or Dutch Schiedam, the 

commonest English gin, or the worst British 
'! ram, or whisky from Ireland or Scotland, were 
all the same to Jemmy ; in the most incredible 
quantities they all went down his capacious 
maw like water, and produced almost ox little 
effect ; whilst as to common beer, he consumed 
ip by the gallon. 

e doctor was warmly welcomed by ‘Big 
Jemmy ;’ and after his shoulder had been duly 
examined, he offered at once to show the doctor 
his ‘warehouse, as he understood he wished to 
see it, Accordingly, he led the way to the stable, 
and ge to the stall farthest from the door, 

old of what ap to be a common 
ving-bolt for securing horses; and ee 
this, the manger and the upright board benea 
it were released, and swung outwards on hi 
is & door, and abet 6 second door inside. 
opening this, a flight of steps were scen just 
bayond ; Si thee Jed straight down int a 
chamber about twelve feet square and eeven or 
pare iigh | —— cing any con- 
tat aa in the other case, by a pipe leading 
up the side of an outhouse above, to which it 
apparently belonged. The ‘warehouse’ was now 
empty, as its late contents had been recently 


- SAlY this was Smith’s work too, I believe?’ 
‘asked the doctor. 





- CHAMBERS'S JOURN 


seemed to put out—no, not even the incon-, 





‘Yea! replisd Jemmy ; ‘entirely. He proposed 

oe ae 
° @ mechanical an 

work with iis own. hands, Ah! he wane sever 
chap, he was; 600 clever by half to live} You’ve 
hi i seppoes, of She “sneniner of. his dene 
York ?’ e doctor nodded; and Jemmy con- 
tinued : ‘It was a sad end, anyhow, for so clever 
and .pleasant a young fellow to come to. All 
along of bad company, I greatly fear, added 
Mr James Bellamy, in a highly 


moral and 

deprecatory tone. 
As the doctor was evidently ly interested 
in these origi ‘warehouses,’ Bellamy 


proposed to take him to another farm nearer 
the coast, belonging to a man named Straker, 
who had another ‘mysterious chamber,’ very 
cleverly contrived. The doctor and his coldssal 
friend were most kindly welcomed by Straker, 
who readily consented to admit the doctor to his 
secret, Adjoining the stable was a long narrow 
harness-room, built up against a rough bank about 
sixteen or eighteen feet high, The farther end 
of this roont was lined with deals, and running 
across it was a Tow of stout wooden whereon 
bridles, hats, coate, &. were hung, Iting the 
door—a wise precantion—Siraker unscrewed the 
last peg, below which apy @ brass stud or 
button. Pressing this—just as in the other 
cases—a catch was released, and the deal Boing 
moved on a hinge like a door, disclosing a secon 
one behind it, which led direct into a small 
chamber cnt in the bank at the rear, filled 
nearly to the roof with goods all ready for 
removal to the smugglers’ market in the usual 


way. 

On re-entering the stable, Straker showed the 
doctor two or three trusses of hay, and informed 
him that the interior of each had been removed 
and replaced by tin cases filled with cambric, 
laces, and such-like articles, which could be closely 
packed away. The doctor was also shown several 
pumpkins and large vegetable marrows which 
were carefully cultivated for the express purpose 
of being hollowed out, and receiving tin cases for 
the transport of smaller articles which could be 
stowed away inside; and even turnips were often 
employed in the same curious way; for such 
very ordinary commodities ‘as these: would, of 
course, easily pass unsuspected in a common 
market-cart going to market on the usual Satur- 


da, 

The doctor was a universal favourite wherever 
he went, and he soon became cian gi Sl 
confidant of all the smugglers round about; 
but, to his honour be it recorded, he never 
divulged a single secret that had been confided to 
him ; nor was he ever heard even to allude to the 
question of smuggling during his residence and 
practice ; and it was not till nearly ad years 
afterwards, when he had retired from the 
fession and was gents in London, and when 
all those connected with the ‘warehouses’ were 
either dead or had left the neighbourhood, that 
he related the cases forming the subject of this 
paper. Many and curious were the eranagling 
anecdotes the doctor waa in the habit of relating 
in his latter years, and of the wonderfal in- 
genuity displayed in constructing these secret 

warehouses’ on the island, a8 those we have here 
teferred to were by no means the only ones. 


a 








Some, indeed, are said to remain unto this dey ; 
but as the entrances have been built up, thee 
existence is wholly unknown to the present 
occupiers of the adjoining houses. 





BIX WEEKS IN SIOILY. 


Now that.war and its consequences have for 
the present rendered Egypt undesirable as a 
wintering-ground for those in 
or the larger and ever-increasing luxurious class 
who seek to avoid the cold and bad weather 
we experience for so many months in the 
year, there must be many invalids and friends 
ef invalids casting about in their minds with 
anxious solicitude the query: ‘Where shall we 
got’ If a few weeks of our pleasant experi- 
ence in the spring of 1881 enco any to try 
Bicily, we believe they will not regret following 


our steps. 

. Anything more beautiful it is impossible to 
imagine than the entrance to the lovely Bay of 
Palermo, guarded on one side by she massive 
Monte Pellegri o, and on the other by Monte 
Navarino; while the city, bathed in perpetual 
sunshine, and Javed by the calm waters of the 
Mediterranean, lies at the mouth of the rich and 
fertile plain, the Conca d’Oro (Shell of Gold); so 
named, we conclude, from the golden fruit which 
bulks so largely in the exports of Palermo, 
whose plain is simply 2 thicket of many square 
miles of orange and lemon gardens, stretching 
up to an babest amphitheatre of hille, some 
which tower to the height of five thousand feet 
—altogether completing a picture from which 
any artist might well have drawn as a subject 
for The Plains of Heaven. For invalids, Palermo 
is rapidly becoming a favourite winter resort, the 
temperature between a oh day being subject 
to less variation there in almost any other 
known place. 

The city itself is beautifully clean. The hotels 
are comfortable and well managed, if a little 
expensive—from twelve to twenty francs per 
day according to rooms chosen, or rather, we 
should say, according to arrangements made 
before allowing your luggage to be removed 
from the cab. A note here may not be amiss 
to travellers—namely, that we always found 
ourselves in a more independent and better 
position for pr a in when in a carriage 
or cab, instead of the hotel omnibus, which meeta 
you at the station, where, once cance are 
apt to be considered bagged game. e best 
hotels scout the word penston; but all are amen- 
able to un arrangement, especially in the case 
of a family, as wo were—or to a stay of some days 
or weeks. Every one who knows what travelling 
in Italy means, still more in Sicily, knows how 
necessary this is, if you wish to avoid the unplea- 
sant companionship of a fretted spirit, a heavy 
heart, and a light purse. wus inne 

The — family hold both the Zrinacria 
and the Hétel de Palmes. We, however, were 
recommended to the Hétel de France, and were 
very comfortable, and iliness supervening to one 
of our party, were most kindly and li ly dealt 


with by the or directeur. : 

The abies | of the land and its value in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, may best be ; 
when one that an acre of lemon-trees in 


SIX WEEKS IN SICILY. 


search of health, | heau 


realised | Normans, it was customary to 





The vegetation is altogether 


the 
Botanical Gatdens furnishing an avenue of date 
and other Peles with fine aap of 
cane, and other Eastern and Southern trees; 
tiful ornamental fountains and tanks 
an abundant bloom of lilies of the bait 
profusion of tresses of maidenhair an 
elicate ferns. Some of the Pp are 
lovely beyond descnption. The exquisite i 
villea, with their brilliant blossom-like 
were literally masses of bloom and colour. 
gine, if you can, three or four feet in depth of 
solid bloom, of tho richest softest mauve, or 
brightest shade of coral, featooning an arch 
balcony to the height fyenty or thirty fee 
P 


Our visit was in March and 

The private ens of some of the more 
wealthy inhabitants are thrown open to stran, 
and visitors; and a $ pleasure we 
visiting the grounds of the beautiful Belmonte, 
which climb the Pellegrin 
and then a rocky seat invites you to rest on pi 
way to the little temple higher on the hill. He.e 
the best view is to be obtained of the magnificent 
prospect at your feet; or you can gare 
wonder at the magmitioens specimens of aloes and 
ge aap which in some places dot, in others 
clothe the rocky banks around you, every crevice 
of the Aaponarda Galobriy whieh’ ai 
of the w. creeps 
down into the meadows beneath, sbesiing a Lad 
glowing haze on the feeding-ground of a fi 
of wild scrambling picturesque goats. What at 
home would have been carefully nurtured, aro 
and coaxed as individual plants, are here treai 
as denizens of the shrubbery. Geraniums formed 
a hedge of four feet in width, and of equal 
height. It was very evident that a good 
standing cxist: between Nature and the gardener, 
he not interfering with, but only humouring 
her in ber sweet wilful ate 

Before quitting the subject of vegetation, we 
must not forget to speak of the truly pict ue 
olive-trees which line some of the roads in 
outekirts of Palermo. We had been almost 
ashamed to acknowledge to ourselves a i 
of disappointment on our first introduction to 
this classic tree. The silver-lined foliage, thin, 
and wanting in mass and impressivenease—what- 
ever great authorities like Mr Ruskin may say 
—did not come up to our expectations and ideas. 
Some of these aged olives are veterans that can 
trace back their infancy to the times of the 

some eleven hundred years ago, and 

seem to be gifted with an almost su tural 
vitality. Their stems, gnarled and knotted, were 
bereft of everything tut the bark, and this in 
many cases, while frayed and fretted info an 
0 interwoven lacework, yet served as the 
channel for conveying life and sap to a crown 
of young fresh frnif-be.ring branches. 

to an artistg eye, the Eastern character of 
much of the architecture cannot fail to be ly 
interesting, Even sv late os the time of t 
employ Arabian 
i desora- 


architects and artists for the building and 
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tien of, their sacred edi 
of the rich mosaica of the cathedral, 

Sed still more #0 of the church attached to the 
ancient is very striking, where 
massive silver, pe weighing two or three 
hundredweight—suspended from the storied ceil- 
ing, rich in Bible scenes, throw the dim reli- 
gious Hight upon walls dazzling with gold mosaic 
~—the avhole ‘interior is of this gold ground—and 
brilliant with pictures of story. When 

mosaics are on a large scale, and viewed 
at a correct distance, it is marvellous how capable 
they are of producing pictures of both force and 
beauty ; as witness the head of our Saviour in 
the tribune of the latter-named church. 

The many Heneeace and ne _ 
have dominajed in Sicily, have stamped its people 
with strange and seciking variate Haneiotie 
Moorish faces— ving Murillos meeting you at 
every corner, specially handsome in the case 
of young boys and shila sounding side by 
side with the softer Norman type of blue eyes 
and blond hair; while now and then the straight 
nose and eyebrow of the Greek tell of the 
strong hold each race has maintained. We should, 
however, be disposed to think the Eastern element 
the most indelible. 

We were struck by the numbers of well-dressed 
young men lounging about in street and caffd 
with a lamentably idle listless air; but an 
ingenuous youth threw light upon the subject 
by reminding us that Palermo is the seat of a 
university ! 

The Oriental love of show is strongly marked 
by the numbers of elegant equipages that grace 
the fashionable drive between the town and 
La Favorite, a royal Bourbon at the base 
of Monte Pellegrino, and built in the rather 
unclassical form of a Chinese pagoda. Unlike 
the solid ideas of the proverbial Scot, who no 


sooner gets his head above water than he makes 
for land, the first ambition of a Palermian on 
feeling himself begin to float, is to sport a 


carriage ; his second, to own a box at the theatre ; 
his third, to have a dinner other than herbs~ 
that is, salad and macaroni; and his fourth, to 
own a private and particulier pry ing: grou 

A drive to the Cathedral and Monastery of 
Monreale, an early rich ecclesiastical settlement 
about five or six miles from Palermo, planted 
high on the crest of a hill, makes a charming 
excursion. The marble cloisters, containing above 
two hundred exquisitely formed small marble 
piles, each one differing from another, but 

ing a complete whole of matchless beauty, 
though now, alas! piripped of its mosaic coating, 
testit y.to the wealth of these early supporters of 
Christianity. 

Another interesting excursion, though of a 
different sort of interest, was to Piano dei Greci, 
an early Albanian colony, whose inhabitants os a 
body are understood to hold rather loose and 
heretical views on the binding nature of some 
of the commandments—the tenth and eighth in 
particular. The little town stands at the height 
of above two thousand feet from the level of the 
ocean, in a ce of aed ha ining ser te the 
access'to it bein a lo ing, yet beanti- 
fully construc ed, therin i Tititude of 
which afforded scope for sydden and unlooked- 
for gusta of cold sweeping winds, almost as merci- 





teen 

Yeon and cutting as athe ga vine bier 

so graphically immortalised 

aul ae painfully felt ba anes a more tender 
ir of lungs since the days of the witty 


vine, 
The cold was so intense, that the weaker but 
more numerous section of our threatened 
to strike work, and incite the driver to turn 
his horses’ heads back to the sunny plains of 
Palermo, The mutiny was, however, quelled by 
the chef de pried. on and on we went, 
till at lest we found ourselves in the rongh 
steep street of the little ancient town. 

It was evident they were not much in the habit 
of receiving visitors from the outside world, am 
on our turning in to a little caffS for some 
refreshment, we were presently followed, and 
the doors and windows besieged, by a crowd 
of forty or fifty men, who gradually filled the 
place, taking up their position at every available 
point of view, back-benches, back-doors, and back- 
stairs, and whose coal-black eyes peered at us— 
with a somewhat alarming and insatiable look 

f wild curiosity—from out of high-peaked Mephis- 
topheles-like hoods, surmounting the short wide 
brown cloak of the district. On our way back, 
we were much struck, in the loneliest part of 
the wild hill-road, by coming upon a shrine of the 
Virgin. cut and incased in the rock, and lighted 
for the night by the pious thieves of Piano dei 
Greci. 

When about half-way on our journey, we 
confess to have experienced a certain amount of 
trepidation at the wild-looking figures, sometimes 
one, sometimes two, and sometimes three or four, 
fierce, recklesa-looking men, mounted on horses 
or mules, with long blue cloaks, high peaked hats 
with a jaunty feather, their belts invariably dis- 
playing a brace of pistols. These men seemed the 
a. impersonation of our ideas of a real brigand ; 
and our fears were not soothed, but on the contrary 
somewhat heightened, by the convenient-looking 
caves recurring ever and again in the lime- 
stone rock, e numerous carabiniert, however, 
stationed at very frequent intervals were reassur- 
ing, especially as we saw them taking note of our 
number, &e. 

Some of the villages through which we passed 
gave us a peep into far-back Italian, or rather 

icilian rural life. It seemed to be universal 
washing-day—a wholesome if unpleasant day; 
and as nothing reveals more of the habits as 
well as the resources of the poor than a family 
wash—that is, when rich enough to indulge in 
that cr ale were much interested in the 
display of linen hanging from bamboo canes—or, 
to 5 more correctly, from the dried stalks 
of the Indian corn, which grows freely here— 
stretched in e neighbourly fashion from window 
to window across the narrow rocky street of 
eight or ten feet in width, whose sole attempt 
at paving had been accomplished by the roll of 
winter-torrents. The display was on the whole 
very creditable, if we except the large number 
of brilliant red and yellow wadded counterpanes, 
handsome in themselves, but so large that we 
fear they told tales of serving as a wholesale 
family covering. 

Concerning the fashion of sepulture, we were 
very much interested, first, by a visit to the 
Capuchin Monastery, where, in a long, low- 
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vaulted crypt, the deceased monks to the number 
of many hundreds are in a pea pg 
state ranged in a ending position ong the 
walla, dressed in their black robe, with # rope 
as frie it was a ghastly spectacle. 

ut if the uncoffined monks were a weird sight, 
& thousand times more so were the rangea of the 
dead fashionables of Palermo, who, laid in glazed 
coffins tier upon tier till nearly reaching the 
roof, were, with their gay unseemly qresses, fully 
exposed to view; and a 6 parody on Dress 

Death it was to see young girls arrayed in 
mocking silk and tarlatane of the gayest hues, 
with gilt or silvered coronets crowning the glossy 
ekull, the bony fingers filled with faded tinsel 
flowera, A hotorseps taken in life and health 
was generally attached to each coffin, giving 
name and age, and date of death. 

It ia customary for the friends of the deceased 
to visit the place on All-Saints’ Day, and in 
some cases even to renew the dress of the 
skeletona. We were glad, however, to hear that 
the municipal government hed d a resolution 
that no further interments should l< permitted 
in this manner, which is alike unscemly and 
unhealthy, os a sharp diphtheritic atteck, super- 
vening next day to one of our perty, proved. 
A loss it will be to ‘the church,’ who claimed 
large sums for the privilege of laying the dead 
in this holy ath numbers amounting to 
my thousand bodies. 

e could not help contrasting this Tomb of 
Fashion with the beauty and quiet of the exqui- 
sitely situated new burying-ground lying at the 
foot of Monte Pellegrino, close to the shore, where 
the Mediterranean waves beat a lulling cadence, 
and where the sleepers are laid, faces eastward, 
as if waiting, almost watching to catch the first 
streak of the great Easter dawn. 





THE OLD CURLER AND HIS WIFE, 


In may be safely said that no outdoor game 
possesses greater attraction for its votaries or is 
more keenly enjoyed than Curling. It may be 
that this is partly owing to the uncertainty cof 
ice lasting long aoe to satiate the eagerness 
of the players of the Roaring Game ;* or it may 
be in as t a measure due to the exhilarati 

nature of a pastime that unites all classes o: 
people in a bond of fraternity for the time- 

ng. 


Played on a sheet of ice with. large round 
stones, which are hurled or slid from one end 
of the rink to the other, the game demands 
much skill on the part of those who strive to 
become proficients; and especially uf those who, 
like our ‘Old Curler,’ endeavour to off the 
much-coveted rink medal. In many places the 
stones are kept in a small house be fe side of 
the pond or loch, so as to be handy when required. 
Some curling-stones weigh as much as fo: 
pounds and upwards. Hach curler is provid 
with a besom or broom (coms) for b and 
smoothing away snow and other obstacles to the 
progress of the stones. Crampite, or spiked shoes 

gripping the ice, are now rarely used. 





* Under this title, in No, 942, will be found ezplana- 
tions of many of the terms used in curling, and some 
hints as to playing the game. 
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THE OLD-CUMLER AND HIS WIFE 





of humble rank, as set against the solicitudes of , 

following lines, which, with all the compliments 

of the season, and wishing our curling frienda* 

many a hearty game, we respectfully offer to car | 
era, 








guidwife, is in a measure depicted in the 


"T'was winter's deepest heart. The invading frest 
Had breathed his chilleat breath o’er rippling 


lakes, 
And changed their laughing looks to glassy stare, 
Their Pati faces into miciors bright 

And keen, o'er which did glide, like phantom 


forms, ) 
The graceful skaters on their polished steel. 


inting in the lift 
Has seuhe the hills with faint and struggling 
eam, 

Then mounting with red glare, was chasing swift 
The hoary mists from all the hollows dee 
And smiting with his rays each rime- spray. 
The trees atood clothed in splendour, scarce 

surpassed. ’ 
By summer’s green ; while e glistening prisns, 
On drooping gram-biade, shoe like pearl of séa, 
Or gem of Indian mine, 


The morning sun low 


In cot retired, 
Debate was keenly held, of moment great 
To those concerned ; whereof the tenor rung. 


Quoth the guidman to the guidwife : 
‘ This is the Medal dey: 

Tho’ cauld’s the wind, ice is keen, 
So I'll gang to the play.’ 


Quoth the guidwife, wi’ coazin’ word : 
‘You winna gang a fit, man. 

If you are wise, my advice, 
And by the ingle sit, man.’ 


‘I’ve played before in caulder daya, 
When glass stood down at zero ; 
Gi’e me my crampits and my broom— 


I'll play like an auld hero.’ 


*But ye maun mind that was langsyne, 

When you were young and youl, man ; (strong) 
But now you ’re 6 iF fe blude is thin— 

And ye have turned auld, man.’ 


© With frost like this, and ioe so keen, 
Tho’ auld, I yet feel young; 

Sae bring my bonnet and my plaid, 
Guidwife, and haud your tongue,’ 


‘ All night you graned wi’ rheumaticks, (groaned) 
sair, sair, did you wheeze, man ; 
The cauld wogld vip your marrow-banes ; 
Your very Bude would freeze, man.’ 


* You've raled me lang enough, guidwife ; 
bf d nae mair ['ll be; 

I'll hae my will—my broom and cramps, 
And to the loch 1’ll gaa’ 


“What! to the ioe, in sio « day? ' 

LEE Ae mar buia te cowe, Grom) | 
ide cram n cowe, 

inti ems 


(firesicde) 
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’ matte feed, ‘ ‘ 
As the guidman reminds her, and bids her make 
Forth she goes; when the aly loon jumps up in 4 


And with bonnet and plaid, ali; 
Whe wi lnaghin’ sed daa 


‘glee, 
He if ‘welcomed by all, as they stand round the tee. 


No sides are formed, for each to-day 
Must single-handed join the 


lay, 
And on his j it good wl : 
The test is bi ora and aye ; 
Each curler looked with keen-set eye, 
And played with steady hand ; : 
But surest ayo the old man simed, ' 
The deftest of the band. , 


He played the draw, he played the guard, 
outwick and the in, 
He struck, he raised, he chapp’d and chipp’d, 
He wick’d and curled in.* 


His points ran up; he far outstripped 
The curlers young and auld ; 

He won the Medal-then tradged hame 
Through driftin’ snaw and cauld. 


away to the ice, 
wi mirth and wi’ 


For oft, as hay # in our northern clime, 
Bright mornice’s promise glowed till mid-day’s 


Then shaded o’er with banks of threat’ning cloud, 
While gusty swirls of wind blew keen and loud, 
And blacker gloomed the thickly gatheriug storm, 
As nature frowned and darkened, In like form 
The wifely heart. In part, with petulance, 

But more with deep anxiety, her 08 

Went out along the dark and drifting path, 

Till his return, when out she broke in wrath : 


*You doited, donner'’t, daft auld carle, 
In you I’ve nae mair faith ; 
Fling bye your plaid—tak’ aff your shoon ; 
This day will be your death. 
You now may grane—you now may cough 
Like ony croupit wean ; (child) 
Nae mair blame me, nor this auld house, 
But blame the curling stane.’ 


‘Atweel, guidwife, I pla: aplisk (trick 
When I set aff the ag ae 
Bat the sun was shinin’ clear i’ the lift, 

An’ keen waa I to play, 
I winna say but what ye’re richt, 

And shat I’m sair to biame ; 
But see, guidwife—haud ont your hand— 

T've brocht the Medal hame !? 


Ah, well the patient husband knew her ways, 
And all the ess of her heart ; and so 
With gentle word and kindly look, he soothed 
The ruffled feelings of the pesing New 

He marked with joy the flash of happiness 
That glowed in her at mention of success. 
Tho’ for a time she sought to mask her pride 
With grumbling words and feigndd discontent, 
Yet up at length the feelings of her heart 


. * In our! 





phraseology, these are ‘points,’ on th - 
sehlevement whieh the prize 





‘| wise insight— 


" ivthaime olfe the anid man, baith dampit and @jame,]” Mua 
: miented now, redda up tho} 


* Bo blessings on your steady h 
And on your auld gray pow, maa ; 
And blessings on the curli 
And on your guid broom-cowe, mau, 
I’m proud you have 
Upon the lech this day, man; 
Sap far awa’, frae ‘tween us twa, | 
Let strife for ever stay, man.’ 


The truce was ratified; with calm content, 
Beside the lightaome hearth, they fondly talked. 
With kindling face and glowing eye, he pla 
Hia games anew, while she her knitting plied. 
With joyous heart, to him she listened as 
He counted o’er his hard-won victories. 
They talked of days of yore; re-lived again 
That gladeome hour, when she, with maiden eye, 
First watched him play, and her inspiri bag 
New-nerved his youthiul hand and fred is heart 
With flame of kindling love. They talked of days 
Gone by, when round the hearth the children played 
Their mimic games with mimic curling stones ; 
Or toddling ran, to carry daddy’s broom ; . 
But now, all men and maidens grown, their hearts 
Went with them, as they fought the sterner strife 
Of life's great battles in their varied. spheres, 
Yet ever and anon came back to cheer 
The dear old cot they rep called their home, 
And hear again their father’s curling feats. 
But as the night grew wilder, with strong gusts 
And roar, that told of death and suffering, 
A wider sweep their aap | feelings took ; 
Their hearts of pity turned to those on sea, 
Or lonely moor, o’ertaken by the storm ; 
Then with calm faith commended all to Him 

Who cares for all—and slept the sleep of peace. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


Amona the dark things to be associated with 
the year 1882 is the death of Dr John Brown. 
Who does not know Rab and his Friends? And 
who, if the author of Rab was not known to 
him or her, does not wish to have known him? 
Gentle, kind, sympathetic, humorous—not with 
the humour of flippancy, bub of good sense and 
beloved of children, and with the 
inspiration of child-nature deep in his own heart, 
Dr Brown was one whom it was an education 
to know, and is almost an act of piety to remem- 
ber. id Paget ee an interest that hr 
os much 0 08 as in it, 

we now receive another boriot ot his 


Pape 
hitherto unpublished in thie country. It is 
a elight thing of two dozen entitled 


about a Well, with more of Our Doge 

(eiabore David Douglas), but it has within 

a 7 a little which shows the genial author at 
is best. 


The openin, on the little well among 
the hills, is minked by the beauties of style whic’ 
characterised almost everything that came from 
Dr Brown’s pen ; and his fine eye for natural effects 
—the eye ofa Deve transfused with that of 
poet—is here d aentaDy exemplified. Again, in 
the papers that follow on ‘Our Dogs,’ his aketch 
of Peter, his account of the death of that old 
favourite Dick, and the life and adventures 


ee 





oe ie : 
of a terrible fellow called Bob, are exquisitely 
r end, to use a favourite phrase 
of his own, ‘to the quick Here is one of 
his dog-aneodotes (we cannot think ef tan- 
‘urther with what the reader mdst* read 
EF himself): ‘I have a notion that dogs have 
eptive of a joke. the 
having sold his sheep at a 
market, was asked by the buyer to lend him 
his dog to take them home. “By a manner o’ 
means tak Manama kr when ye’re dune wi’ him 
just play so”-—-making a movement with his arm— 
“and he'll be hame in a jiffy.” Birkie was so 
clever and useful and gay that the borrower 
coveted him; and on getting ¢o his farm shut 
during the night, sud took the entie hired (Gcck) 
¢e night, and took the entire hi oc. 
back fo his own musster " Rad 


*,* ’ 


One of the most beautiful gift-books of the 
season is a volume from the pen of Dr Andrew 
Wilson, entitled Wild Animals ant. Birds: Their 
Haunts and Habits (London: Cassell, Pe 
Galpin, & Co.). It is written in the free an 
graceful style which characterises all Dr Walson’s 
peaneen though the subject is dealt with rather 

m the point of view of the artist, than from 
that of sf naturalist. rhs hone (aie of 

orillas, lions, tigers, and other of the more 
formidable mammals, are mingled with stories of 
the less ferocious naturee—foxes, polecata, 
and the like, down to the comparatively innocent 
hares and rabbits. Birds are similarly treated, 
the subjects ranging from the eagle to the wood- 


eon. 
Phe book is splendidly embellished, the 
woodcuts being among the finest which the art 
of the graver can produce. The various animals 
-/ introduced into the pictures (drawn by Wolf 
and others) are represented as if among their 
natural surroundings, from the jaguar sprucing 
amid the luxuriant le and underwood o 
a tropical forest, to the sagls thet nurses its 
callow brood high up on the dizzy crag, alone 
with the winds and the stars. Between i 
pleasing gossip of wild animals and bird-hf 
and the beauty and suggestiveness of its pictori 
illustrations, the book cannot possibly fail of 
being a success. 


humour, and are 
North, a sheph 


* Fil 


Scotland has been from time to time well sup- 

lied with gazetteera. The first book of this 
J scti tion was projected more than half a century 
since by Dr Walham Chambers, who, assisted by 
his brother Robert, produced in 1832 Zhe Gasetteer 
of Scotland, a thick octavo volume of upwards of 
one thousand The book was full of 
original matter, most of which had been gleaned 
by the elder of the two brothers laboriously 
tramping the country in search of the Fociniaits 
information. Books ae 8 bag = also 
been published by the two literary brothers pre- 
sous to this time—Zhe Book of Scotland, b 
William Chambers, and The Picture of Scotland, 
by Robert Chambers. 

To the works on Scottish topography thus 

iginated, others on the same lines have suc- 
ceeded ; one of the latest in this class ing The 


Gacetteer Scotland, EY the Rev. John M. 
Wilson (lainturgh : + & A, K. Johnston). 
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Thowe who have occasion 
geographical deta ale aware iow saisuatory fb ia 
etail, are aware how 
fo fade book which gives you what you in 
few words, and without necessitating your 
t ‘bh of generslities till-you dseover 
what you are in search of. Mr Wilson's Ganshteer, 
though confined within the boards of one con- 
veniently sized octavo volume, is yeb extensive 
en to embrace oer re and village of 
any importance in Sco , briefly described, 
and i popogrepitoet ition defined. In a 
book such as this, it is impossible to esca 
errors of a certain kind ; but these are not 
in this case as to render the book an unsafe 
guide. The figures of the population are taken 

m the recent census returns; and the usual 
information contained in this class of book, such 
as that referri iat i | 

is briefly an 
tures and his 
of the several localities also receive passing alla- 
sion. 

#,# 

A very valuable series of historical handbooks 
1s presently ht eee by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 

Early Britain series, e distinctive qualities 
of this series apparently are, that the volumes 
should not be bulky, that each should embrace 
one aspect of the general subject, and that that 
aspect should be p before the reader by a 
scholar of special and comprehensive knowledge 
in the particular branch of history under con- 
sideration. Of this series, two volumes have been 
issued. The first is entitled Anglo-Saxon Britain, 
by Grant Allen, B.A,, and gives a brief sketch 
of Britain under the early lish conquerora, 
rather from the social than from the political 
point of view. ‘The principal object throughout,’ 
says the author, ‘has been to estimate the import- 
ance of those elements in modern British life 
which are chiefly due to py English or Low- 
oe a. oe 7 writes in a — 
style, as & good eye for pic’ ue effects 5 
hence a matter of dry history which tight seem. 
to some readers unattractive, and even repellent, 
pesemes pleasant to peruse and of easy compre- 
eNsSlon, 


The other volume that has been issued of this 
Y Professor 


serics is Celtic Britain, by Rhys. I6 
has not quite the same charm of as renders 
Mr Allen’s work attractive; but on the other hand 


it more than makes this up to the historical 
student by the amount of fresh and interesting 
information which the anthor has been able to 
offer in connection with the very dark and 
difficult subject of Celtie origins. a interest. 
ing item reference to the coins in use 
among the early Britons. It has lly 
been assumed, on the authority of Julius 
Cesar, thet mo money was current in 
in his bat only bronze or pieces of 
iron of a fxed weight to data rs 

in Omar's work in which ney 


et 
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wilting to the greatest authority on the subject; | his géods and staff, will probably start on his 
bilanta of the, conth % Britain dat sae ch pission. in the earl ”epsing, The 
have eoin fo from a hundred} ex! 3s pure! i and its direc- 
a beaded and y years before the time of | tion’ ia towards the cot and north-cest of Lake 
Jutine Csoaer’s invasion. This of itself is an 


interesting t to determine in the of thet al a naturalist wil aes ans 
i int to determine gress a ed nai ist will accompany i 
civilisation Lanong the early Britons," 7 jah i 


Thomson's task is no easy one, a great portion 
; cas SaaCCL of the country to be traversed being of the most 
We have received from Messrs 8. Hildesheimer 


desolata description, where no provisions can be 
had, and where even water is scarce. Added to 
& €o, fine art publishers, London, a box of 
Christmas and New Year Cards in rare and 


these discomforts is the fear of bands of roving 

2 Masai, whose lawless doings have scattered peace- 

beaatiful designa. These designs are the result) ably disposed tribes, and stopped cultivation. 

of & prize competition originated by the above |The expenses of the expedition are estimated ai 
firm of publishers, and in connection with which 
izes were awarded to the amount of two thou- 


ib 
two thousand pounds, which will be defrayed by 
sand pounds, It is interesting to note that the 


the hical Society. 
Mr ay pridge’s famous photographs of animals 
ighest prizes——ranging from the first (a hundred | in motion seem to have given a great impetus to 
and fifty pounds) to the fifth (twenty-five pounds) 
—were won by ladies, showing that the suc- 


the contrivance of simple apparatus for exhibiting 
cessful cultivation of art for such designs as those 


such pee in series, 60 that they can be brought 
quickly before the sight. one after the other, 

referred to is well within the range of useful female tring the impression of actual movement. The 

accomplishments, The designs have been exqui- fren 

sitely copied by the chromo-lithograph process, 


popular scientific paper La Nature gives 
a description of one of these little machines, 
and many of the Cards are deserving of perma- 
nent preservation. 
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which can be used by the help of an ordinary 
lamp-light. It has two lenses, the duty of one 
being to throw the image of a background—' 
magic-lantern fashion—on to a screen; whilst 
the other lens is devoted to the photographs of 
the moving figure. In this way a very natural 
result can be Prong about. The apparatus 
referred to is by M. Reynaud, and he calls it 
the Praxinoscope, a name, by-the-by, borrowed 
from a contrivance of a somewhat similar char- 
acter introduced in this country many years 


0. 
sere the recent Photographic Exhibition in 
London, there was exhibited a new form of lamp 
for taking portraits at night, Everybody knows 
what a wonderful light can be obtained by 
burning a few inches of magnesium wire. In 
this lamp the same medium is employed, but 
instead of being consumed in the erie way, 
it is burnt in an atmosphere of pure oxygen. 
The light given is sufficiently intense to allow 
of a picture being taken in a fraction of a 
second. ‘ 

Mr Fletcher of Warrington—whose gas-stoves 
and other labour-savers have been already 
noticed in these pages—records that the various 
Electric Light Companies are exceedingly goed 
customers for gas. Most of these Companies have 
been supplied by him with fas apparatus, and 
some to a very large extent. e gas Companies 
have certainly not taken advantage of the more 
brilliant light dealt in by their rivals, But an 
exception must be named in the Amsterdam Gas 
Company, whose various offices, engine-room, &., 
are lighted by incandescent tric globes, the 
motive-power for driving the dynamo-machine 
for feeding them being furnished be gas-engine, 
Whether the Company intends this installation 
as a@ trial of the strength of its rival, or whether 
the supply of the electric light is going to be 
undertaken conjointly with gas, we do not know; 
but in either case our Dutch friends have ex- 


their shareholders. : ; 

Those who have never looked through a tele- 
scope, and have merely heard of sun-spota as 
mysterious visitants which seem to have a curious 


THE MONTH. 
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Tae account which Mr Colquhoun lately read 
before the Roydl cae gr Society of his 
explorations in the South China Borderlands 
was full of interest, chiefly because there have 
been previously only three European expeditions 
which covered the same ground. We no longer 
wonder at this, when we hear what an antipathy 
the natives show towards foreigners. In the 
provinces of Kwang-t and Kwang-si_ there 
were marked signs of this animosity, for the 
People mobbed the travellers and hooted at them 
with ¢ries of Fanqui-to (Foreign devil). But 
the feelings of the people towards strangers can 
best be estimated from the fact that no mission- 
aties of any sect whatever have yet dared to 
settle in this part of the country, although some 
have done so in the provinces to the north, 

One most artnpeoe, portion of Mr Colquhoun’s 
paper dealt with the pon question, about which 
we have heard so much within recent years. He 
declares that the use of the drag has a most 
injurious effect upon the Chinese, but that the 
aborigines drink a rice spirit, and do not touch 
opium. He does not see how the opium con- 
sumption can be stopped; for although the 
government issue edicts against ita cultivation 
and exportation, the poppy is often to be seen 
growing under the shadow of official conrta, 
and it is not uncommon to see mandaring lyi 
in their sedan-chairs in a state of stupor Som 
the . Mr Colquhoun believes that if the 
exportation of opium from our Indian poases- 
sions ee to Riegel el, its consumption 
in China would no’ permanently checked 
for a er area of country would be devoted 
to its cultivation. ‘ 

The Council of the Seetephis Society have 
,completed all arrangements for the forthcoming 
“xpedition td Africa; and Mr. Thomson, after 
staying some months at Zanzibar, getting ready 


influence on harvests, vintages, 
penerally, and even upon commercial 
an unity of seeing a 

fog in the ‘Metropol chis Huge, ap 
fog in the 6, thi 

plainly seen on the red disk Svhose fays tried 
to the mist, and was so prominent that it 
could not escape the notice of the most casual 
observer. Mr F, Brodie, F.R.AS., describes 
this spot as seen through a powerful telescope. 
He says that it is not only unusually large, but 
is ing very rapid transformations of shape, 
which are of exceeding interest. 

It has been the fond dream of many & musician 
that if he’ could only dot down, or get somebody 
else to dot down for him, the ouspontings of his 

nius as he lays bis hands upon the keys and 

8 forth into melody, he would be on the 
road to fame and fortune, Tho literary man 
has his scribe, and even the busy solicitor or 
merchant hes his shorthand writer to whom he 
ean dictate lettera which only raquire his sig- 
nature to make them complete. But hitherto the 
musician has had no euch advantage; 
crotchets, quavers, and semiquavers have bad to 
be spelt out upon the stave, with the aggravating 
feeling of ideas flowing faster than the power tu 
give them permanence. ‘The pianist need now 
no longer despair. After innumerable attempta 
in past times to construct an apparatus which 
would print off characters representing any Bee 
played on its keyboard, one has at last been 
evised which is successful. Its outward form 
is that of an ordi cottage pianoforte, but 
hidden underneath the keys is a cylinder covered 
with paper. Upon this paper, certain little nibs 
attached to the under-side of the keys make their 
mark, after bene upped by mechanical means 
with suitable ink, This transcribed harmon 
can afterwards be readily translated into the ordi- 
mary musical notation, a task which is said to 
be sufficiently simple to be undertaken by a person 
of ordinary intelligence. 
Certain telephonic experiments at Havre have 
roved so promising in their resulta, that it has 
Been proposed to establish a regular system be- 
tween that city and the various vessels at anchor 
in the roads, For this purpose a pontoon struc- 
ture, which will form the floating terminus of 
this curious system of maritime communication, 
will be placed at some distance from the land, 
end neighbouring vessels will send their mesaages 
to it. re are many places on our own coasts 
where a similar arrangement would be of immense 
* rireproot being made fi t 
ireproo r is being m fom 4 mixture 
of Youutable Uibre, asbestos, borax, and alum, in 
certain. definite proportions; while an ink, 
indestructible by fire, for writing upon it, is of 
the usual constituents, with the addition of gra- 
hite. Another novelty from the paper-mills is a 
uminous and roof cardboard, presumably 
intended for night advertising. The luminosity 
is produced by the same means as that in 
Balmain’s luminous paint; and the cardboard 
owes its waterproof Py to the employment 
in its manufacture of bichromate of potash and 
eng These two agents when combined 
ome, insoluble after exposure to light. With 
such a eelf-illuminating su there is now 
no reason why the names of streets and the num- 


ing have | 


Tf roughened glass 
wr 






the city, in order to 





benefits may he derived after dark hy a 
and house num’ rendered luminous, '. - 


It may be mentioned also that the fire-resisting ; 


properties of asbestos may be communicated: to 
ordinary paint. Paint, mixed with esbestos. liquid, 
is, we understand, largely in exica for 


several purposes, such as coating wood expotied ; 


to heat. T coate will render wood fire-paset 
and it is found especially serviceable isx:th 
climates, where wooden houses are , to 
serve a8 8 
conductor to keep the house cool. 
M. Lacroix, a Paris chemist, has introduced 
a new form of Pa 
to those engaged in painting on glass or china. 
Resembling the ordinary cedar pencil in outward 
appearance, the lead is represented by a coloured 
mixture of a vitrifiable nature. By drawing on 


or upon unglazed porcelain 
this crayon, the Thaterial” can aherwards 
be exposed to the heat of a muffle or crucible, 
with the result that the lines of colour are burnt 
in and rendered permanent. 
The New York Herald 
party who went in search of the crew of the 
-fnted Jeanette has made some interesting notes 
relative to the inhabitants of Northern Siberia. 
Among other items, he mentions that they have 
hare beautiful teeth, even old a ie 
sixty and seventy years possessing na Be! 
of Me ehitsneeds Indekd, they are altogether 
free from the dental suffering and decay which 
seem inseparable from high civilisation, He 
attributes this immunity from a very distress- 
ing form of ailment principally to the simple 
food which these people mene in, icularly 
the fermented sour-milk, which is such a power- 
fal anti-scorbutic ; and also to the curious practice 
which prevails among them of shening. see 
every meal the resin from a ciea of fir-tree, 
for the purpose of clearing their teeth from 
adherent particles of food. * 
We hear so much about the transmission of 
energy by electrical means, that we are apt fo 
lose sight of the fact that other natural 
ean be employed ina like manner. The energy 
of the hydraulic ram we well know can 
transmitted by piping made specially to with- 
stand the pressure of the water, but hitherto air 
has not been eo much used as it might be for such 
a purpose. In Paris, however, a system of trans- 
mitting energy by means of air is about to be 


a 
ra) ondent of {he 


preventative against fire and as & non 


ncil, which will prove useful |! 


algo | tried, and as the plan seems to be a promising || 


one, we shall look forward with interest to its | 


development. 
With eee to our recent remarks 
the unsatisfactory official re on 


the eotitial 


ha: ing machine trials at ing, Mr Streeter, | 
of Meeepeitle Place ‘Farm, Buxted, Kent, who has. 


been using Gbb’s exhaust-fan, has ki ly given 
ue some ” ome. 
day the 
carried, cartad, and stacked, 


through, The temperature of the 
after a short 








joulars of hia experience, 
ae from a field of twelve acres: wan: 1) 
the rain being.so |) 
incessant that the men employed were all ;wet., 


time Tose to one hundred and eighty : 


labour. The mechanism employed is contained in 
or bers, rising to a height of 

twenty-four feet, through which the fish, either 
spitted or placed back down on wire 
grills, are 

of ing, smoking, and . 
Poach estimates tes tk such Ped establishm Scat would 
be able to bloater seventy-one barrels, or fo: 
seven thousand herrings, or cure six and a 


by manual | of 


passed, and und successively the | course ; hence 
ay : Mrj we got into port, New York 





icnous 

We had bal a: 
atranded, and 

heavy eeas and high winds 


first time I had set foot in Yankealand, so per- 


-| haps it is a bit excusable if my first impression 


was a curious and lasting one. The boatewain-—— 


or eighteen thousand six hundred finnan|a very good fellow, open-hcarted as any of his 
kind—and 


tol 
baildoots, every ten hours; and that two handrew’ 
and fifteen thousand sprats, carried on cree 


were walking down one of the 
principal thoroughfares of the city, when our 


instead of spits or grills, could bo dealt with | glances at one and the same time alighted upon 


th tha canis tines alee thee by" kia & tem aja kid 
ean | forget which—picked it up, and with an qiacula- 


barrel of herring—equal ‘to six hundred 
\ be bloatered at a cost of sixpence, as against one 
shilling and ninepence, the present cost. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
A WONDERFUL TIMBER REGION. 


Quvotiwa from The Colonies and India, we learn 

that in the Far West, in a lovely country which 
; once belonged to England, but was afterwards 

ceded to the United States, there grows the finest 

body ot timber in the world. Fir and pine, and 

oak and cedar, of unsurpassed quality and practi- 
' cally unlimited in quantity, clothe the mountains, 
' overhang the rivers, and shadow the plains of the 
} Puget Sound district in Washington Territory. 
| On a moderate estimate it is calculated that this 
, Tegion will yield the enormous and unimaginable 
: quantity of one hundred and sixty thousand mil- 
lion feed of valuable timber. The trees attain 
a remarkable development both of height and 
beauty. The yellow fir is frequently found prow- 
ing fo a height of two hundred and fifty fect ; the 
white cedar to one hundred fect, with a girth of 
over sixty feet; the white oak to seventy feet in 
height ; whilst ordinary sized. hog of the 
eee yield from six to cight thousand feet 
of lumber each. For long after its discovery, this 
marvellous store of timber remained undisturbed 
its poner quietness unbroken by the sound 
of the woodman’s axe. But in 1861 a saw-mill 
was built on Puget Sound, and thenceforward 
continually increasing inroads were made upon 
the forest, until to-day no fewer than fifteen such 
mills sre at work upon it. The largest of these 


has a cutting capacity of two hundred thousand 
feet per diem. Dari the year 1881 the export 
of lumber from Puget Soun amounted to nearly 


and seventy-six thousand seven hundred 


dred 
feet, valued at nearly two million dollars; and 


Dn eee ee 





glove lying in the street. One of ua—I 
tion—from b«th—discovered a lady’s gola ring 
set with stones fixed in one of tho fingers, In the 
flush of astonishment at our good luck, before 
even we had decided upon what to do, a gentie- 
man tapped us on the ehoulder and in a few words 
informed us that he had been an eye-witness 
of the discovery, and could, if we so desired, 
give us information respecting ita value and beat 
method of its most profitable di he having 
been, he said, ‘at one time in the trade,’ 

We listened, and were willing to consent to the 
new-comer’s taking one-third the profit in ez 
change for the ‘valuable information.’ Herenpon, 
the latter, stating as his reason his having business 
that called him up-country that very day, mag- 
nanimously pro to ce his share for, 
‘Say, five pounds down; an’ I guess it’s no bad 
bargain ye're makin’ he added with all good 
temper and much good-will; then comm 
to give evidence of his knowledge and past ex 
ence ‘in the trale,’ by drawing attention to tha 
eighteen carat gold, the purity of the ‘first-water’ 
atones, &c. 

Five pounds down! We were flush of coin, 
and inclined to be more than gencrous. My mate 
‘wos ready at once to agree to the arrangement; 
but for myself I felt a sudden uneasiness, a faint 
sort of suspicion, and when called wpon for ay 
| consent, expressed my disinclination. The 
P 
‘ «wain grew somewhat warm; but I wea determined 
and obdurate. I would not assent. Rather would 

I have nothing whatever to do with it, I said. 
Very ik he he would. The bargain was 
) etrack, 6 money passed hands, The 

‘amilingly bade us -day, wishing us many 
plessant voyages and many more such atrokes 
of luck, and was gone; leaving my mate and 
self, the former minus five pounds of bis hard 
earnings, but in possession of an old kid glove, 


a piece of B em jewellery, worth—as he 
rwanda leardh, 4) his sad experi 


one hundred and seventy-four million one hun- | afte 


and a mind full to distrsftion of ‘valuable infor-' 
mation {’ 


A NEW TORPEDO-BOAT. 





The latest 


ine of torpedo-warfare, and one 
that is not 


ly to entirely supersede our 
o-boats, is Nordenfeldt’s new sub- 


our modern destructive warfare is fitted with 
indicating one hundred horse-power, and 
ill, it is eaid, easily attain a speed of fifteen miles 
an bove, and thirteen miles below, the 
of the water. The vessel is sunk to the 
depth by the admission of water into 
tanks; but it is only intended to be submerged 
to the depth of a foot or so when about to attack 
an enemy's ship. When the work of destruction 
is complete, the boat re-emerges from the water 
by ‘the tion of ial automatic machinery. 
e hull iteelf, which is constructed of Swedis 
steel, of a minimum thickness of half an inch, is 
of the cigar pattern, and is only with difficulty 
visible even when floating on the surface. The 
length is sixty-four feet, and the diameter about 
eight, the engine-room being seven and a half 
fect in height ; and the grgss weight of the whole 
vessel when fully manned and scitpped is sixty 
tons. A sort o ae bell-shaped helmet rises 
from the centre of the boat, and into this the 
| captain pata his head when under water, thus 
commanding an all-round view'and enabling him 
to direct the general movements of the craft. 
In case of accidents, the hull is divided into 
water-tight compartments; and extra pumping- 
machinery is provided, to be used in the event 
of any portion of the automatic apparatus failing 
to raise the vessel to the surface, @ crew con- 
sista of three men, and the armament of four 
torpedoes, two being of the ‘fish’ pattern, and 
two of the ordinary spar or pole species, Against 
ch on insidious foe as this Nordenfeldt boat, 
it is obvious that the ordinary wire-netting for 
the defence of ironclads from the hitherto em- 
ployed torpedo-boata, will be useless ; and unless 
further means of defence ore now provided, 
warfare with our present huge vessels promises 
more than ever to become a thing of the 


OIL ON THE WATER. 


On the 4th of December, Captain Brice, one 
of the inspectors of the Board of Trade, was in 
een, watching experiments for the purpose 

of rendering the passage of vessels over the bar 
safe in stormy weather, by pumping oil upon 
the water. A heavy south-westerly gale was 
blowi Just before the experiments com- 
menced, the ship Cancid of Peterhead had a 
narrow ceere) while making for the harbour 
entrance. Since experiments were first made, 
one ages sagt oglte ier omega a the pipes, 
addi e efficienc: e system. 

“a ras used. After the P 


the pumps had been 
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at work twenty minutes, the crested waves, which 


were dashing with great fi hee the pi 
at ie enbranoe wis 


became tly assuaged 
rendered safe The experiments were considered 
au 


NEW GUARD-RAIL FOR FISHING-BOATS AND 
OTHER VESSELS. 


There can be na doubt that the low gunwales 
of our fishing-boata, whilst affording the greatest 
facilities for working their nets, are at the same 
time a fruitful source of danger in stormy 
weather. It has lately been sought to remedy 
this defect by various devices, the great points 
to be aimed at being the construction of a mov. 
eble guard-rail of sufficient height and strength 


to afford protection, and yet of such a character 
as to admit of being raised and lowered, in whole 
or in with ease and rapidity. A new guard- 


rail, with this object, has been designed by Mr 
John Gunn, of Golspie. ‘The rail is hinged and 
folding, and lies in a groove along the gunwale 
when not in actual use, and is then so entirely 
ut of the way as not in the slightest degree 
to embarrass the working of the neta. The rail 
may be used in sections. It consists of a row 
of standards about two feet in height and about 
two feet apart, with a continuous top-rail. The 
cost of ane & first-class boat—say of forty feet 
keel—with the safety-rail will, we understand, 
be from ten to twelve pounds. 


Volume XIX, of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the” 
numbers for 1882 is also ready. 


Back numbere to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 








In our next Part will ‘be presented the opening 
chapters of a Novel of powerful interest, entitled 
ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR 
By Joun B, Harwoop, 

Author of Lord Penrith, Lady Flavia, The Tenth 


Earl, &. 


In the next Part of the Journal will aleo be 
given, amongst other offerings of varied interest, 
the first portion of a Story, entitled 


FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 


By T. Srricu, 
Author of Begumbagh, &. 
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